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PREFACE 


IN  presenting  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Chicago  to  the  public,  the  Publisher  desires  to 
define  the  plan  upon  which  the  work  has  been  arranged. 
Much  care  has  been  taken  with  the  compilation  of  the  opening  division  of  the  work,  and  the  subjects 
of  original  occupation  and  early  exploration  have  received  thoughtful  attention.  Wherever  allusion  to 
the  indefinite  region  of  "Chicagou"  has  been  made  in  the  reports  of  those  venturesome  and  self- 
sacrificing  men  who  formed  the  little  bands  of  exploration,  their  words  have  been  intelligently  weighed^ 
the  trustworthiness  of  their  records  considered,  and  the  local  value  of  their  labors  regarded.  In  concise 
form,  so  much  of  the  accepted  history  of  their  adventures'  as  serves  to  give  to  the  Chicago  of 
to-day  a  location  and  a  name,  has  been  preserved  within  this  volume. 

When  the  period  of  tradition  and  speculative  possibilities  is  past,  the  reader  will  discover  that 
the  primary  quality  of  our  plan  is  detail;  and  the  further  advanced  the  work  becomes  the  more 
apparent  does  this  fact  gjow.  One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  encountered  by  the  historian  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  vocation  is  scarcity  of  reliable  data.  Whenever  the  patient  searcher  for  historic 
truth  is  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  some  forgotten  script  or  volume,  the  world  *of  letters  hails  the 
treasure  with  delight;  and  it  needs  no  argument  to  convince  the  intelligent  that  had  not  men  failed 
to  realize  that  the  trifles  of  to-day  become  the  vital  elements  of  the  historic  works  of  the  future,  this 
deficiency  would  not  exist  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  History  to  combine  the  scattered  items  of  fact 
into  convenient  form,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  too  great  redundancy,  preserve  all  that  can  be  found 
descriptive  of  the  past  of  Chicago. 

Much  more  material  was  obtained  than  could  be  placed  between  the  covers  of  a  single  volume. 
It  therefore  followed  that  the  History  must  be  made  in  several  books.  How  this  could  be 
accomplished  was  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  requiring  solution;  for  the  history  of  a  city 
differs  widely  from  that  of  a ,  nation  in  its  scheme  of  treatment.  While  that  portion  which  may  be 
termed  the  narrative  history  was  susceptible  of  epochal  division,  the  succeeding  years  being  taken  up 
after  each  closed  volume  without  detriment  to  interest,  those  more  detailed  chapters,  which  we  speak  of 
as  topical  history,  could  not  be  left  unnoticed  until  the  later  volumes.  The  narrative  of  events  must 
of  necessity  be  cursory.  It  would  suffice  to  say  that,  from  such  a  year  to  such  a  year,  the  commercial, 
the  religious,  the  educational,  and  the  political  affairs  were  thus  and  so ;  but  when  the  reader,  whose 
taste  directed  him  toward  one  particular  factor  in  the  city's  measure  of  prosperity,  sought  for  the 
detailed  history  of  his  favorite  theme,  he  would  look  in  vain  for  that  explicit  recital  of  events  needed 
for  his  enlightenment.  A  general  history  might  tell  of  the  condition  of  Chicago  Ixom  year  to  year;  but 
the  elements  which  produced  that  condition  demand  a  more  exhaustive  treatment.  The  contemporane- 
ousness of  events  had  also  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  exercise  arbitrary 
powers,  and  select  some  period  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  general  history  at  which  to  end  the  first 
volume,  bringing  both  narrative  and  topical  subjects  to  an  end  there. 

The  year  1857  was  made  memorable  in  the  calendar  of  the  city's  history  by  the  most  serious 
financial  crisis  experienced  since  its  founding,  twenty  years  before.  Not  only  were  commercial  circles 
g^vely  involved;  the  pecuniary  stress  exerted  controlling  force  upon  the  social  world  as  well,  checking 
growth  in  every  direction.  Municipal  operations  were  impeded,  religious  undertakings  stopped  by  die 
failure  of  pledges,  educational  plans  thwarted  by  the  curtailment  of  necessary  funds,  and  in  all  directions 
was  felt  the  enforced  economy  which  pervaded  the  social  fabric.  No  more  appropriate  period  could 
be  found  than  this  to  bring  the  thread  of  history  to  a-  temporary  end.     With  few  exceptions — and 
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those  so  minor  as  to  be  easily  explained  in  the  proper  places — the  topical  sections  of  the  work  ait 
closed  at  1857,  to  be  resumed  in  subsequent  volumes. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious.  Each  volume  is  made  thereby  .complete  in  itself,  as 
a  work  of  reference,  while  the  only  serious  disadvantage  is  temporary  in  its  character;  since  the 
incompleteness  of  the  several  topics  will  be  amended  by  the  issuance  of  the  succeeding  volumes. 

This  History  is  the  product  of  many  hands.  The  assertion  is  often  made  that  none  save 
those  who  have  participated  in  early  events  are  capable  of  writing  intelligibly  or  correctly  of  them,  but 
experience  has  convinced  the  Publisher  that  it  is  better  to  entrust  the  labor  of  compilation  to  men 
who  are  wholly  unbiased,  and  who  have  acquired  practical  methods  in  the  work  of  arranging  and  stating 
facts.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  psychology  that  the  faculty  of  memory  is  as  eccentric  as  it  is  treacherous, 
and  history  based  solely  upon  human  recollection  is  scarcely  worth  the  reading.  When  one  individual, 
who  was  a  witness  of  scenes  which  afterward  became  historic,  attempts  to  give  his  version  of  the  events, 
his  statement  is  generally  brought  into  dispute  by  another  witness  of  the  scenes,  whose  recollection  is 
materially  diiferent.  Members  of  the  legal  profession  will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that  were  it  not 
for  this  freak  of  the  mind  —  involving  men  of  equal  honesty  in  questions  of  positive  veracity  —  the 
practice  of  the  law  would  be  much  less  remunerative  than  it  is.  To  illustrate  this  point,  we  cite  two 
cases  out  of  many  similar  ones  that  claimed  the  attention  of  our  writers.  One  was  the  upsetting  of 
an  old  resident's  statement  as  to  the  day  of  his  arrival  In  Chicago — our  investigation  proving  that  he 
had  always  erroneously  given  the  date  until  we  convinced  him  of  his  mistake ;  and  the  other,  that  of 
a  prominent  banker,  who  declared,  that  his  early  bank  was  organized  a  year  subsequent  to  the  actual 
date  of  its  establishment.  In  both  instances  these  intelligent  and  reliable  men,  whose  memories  were 
proverbially  good,  sought  to  convince  us,  by  contemporaneous  happenings,  of  our  "error,"  and  in  both 
instances  we  were  able  to  demonstrate  that,  although  the  attendant  circumstances  were  right  in  point  of 
sequence,  the  dates  were  wrong.  This  allusion  is  made  for  the  sole  purpc^  of  showing  that  the  best 
of  memories  may  be,  and  often  are,  at  fault.  Unless  sustained  by  written  confirmation,  arbitrary  assertion 
is  generally  not  worthy  of  credence  in  a  historic  sense. 

To  the  end  that  as  full  a  measure  of  accuracy  as  is  attainable  might  be  reached,  every  available 
source  of  information  has  been  sought  oat,  and  yet  the  result  will  doubtless  prove  inadequate  to  the 
desire  of  the  Publisher,  for  absolute  correctness  can  never  be  achieved  by  human  agencies.  As  one 
evidence  of  the  good  intention  of  those  engaged  upon  the  work,  it  is  stated  that  no  less  than  eight 
thousand  newspapers  issued  In  Chicago  between  1833  and  1857  have  been  carefully  examined  by  them. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  fire  of  1871  destroyed  nearly  all  the  records,  printed  and  documentary, 
relating  to  the  early  days  of  Chicago,  there  remained  no  better  authority  for  the  establishment  of  dates 
than  these  newspaper  files;  and  while  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  Information  therein  is  conceded,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  journals  of  the  past  afford  about  the  only  available  means  of  settling  disputed 
points  during  the  period  of  their  publication.  In  this  connection  it  may  with  propriety  be  remarked  that 
the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  Hon.  William  Bross,  Hon. 
Andrew  Shuraan,  Hon.  E.  M.  Haines,  of  Waukegan,  Dr.  Lots  Pennington,  of  Sterling,  and  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  several  newspapers  of  this  city,  as  well  as  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  and  the  Calumet  Club,  for  the  acts  of  courtesy  which  enabled  our  writers  to  gain 
access  to  these  valuable  files.  There  are  not  known  to  be  in  existence  now  more  than  two  or  three 
numbers  of  all  the  issues  of  the  two  or  three  journals  published  here  between  June,  1837,  and  April  9, 
1839.  The  hiatus  has  been  filled  as  well  as  it  could  be  from  the  volumes  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
and  from  the  numerous  collections  of  letters  possessed  by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  A  complete 
file  of  the  leading  journals  between  April,  1843,  and  August,  1844,  has  never  been  found.  With  these  two 
exceptions  it  is  believed  by  us  that  the  writers  on  this  work  have  read  the  newspaper  record  of  events 
happening  in  Chicago  from  the  issuance  of  John  C.  Calhoun's  Democrat,  November  26,  1833,  to  the 
close  of   1857;   the  period  from  March,  1837,  to  the  close  of  1857  representing  a  daily  issue. 

The  amount  of  labor  e.\pended  upon  this  volume  is  much  greater  than  a  casual  reading  would 
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indicate.  The  almost  total  destruction  of  official  records,  of  private  diaries,  of  the  innumerable 
quantity  of  memoranda,  which  generally  furnish  the  historian  with  easy  and  satisfactory  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  work,  in  this  instance  proved  a  well-nigh  insuperable  barrier  to  progress.  The  few  documents 
and  books  that  survived  the  great  calamity  of  1871  were  of  so  desultory  a  character  as  to  afford  little 
practical  aid.  Because  of  the  lack  referred  to,  and  which  we  have  attempted  to  compensate  for  by 
calling  upon  individual  memory  to  serve  instead  thereof,  errors  have  undoubtedly  found  lodgment  here ; 
deficiencies  in  all  probability  will  be  noted ;  and  personal  opinions  may  be  apparently  treated  with  indiiference. 
But  we  assure  the  reader  that  prejudice  has  not  biased  even  so  much  as  one  statement  herein  made,  nor 
have  the  writers  willfully  neglected  to  give  what  seemed  due  credit  to  every  assertion  that  bore  the  die  of 
truth.  As  many  a  base  metal  may  be  stamped  with  the  coinage  of  honesty  and  bear  the  similitude  of 
worth,  so  may  many  an  ancient  legend  become,  because  of  seeming  probabihty,  an  accepted  tenet  in  the 
historic  creed  of  men.  The  writer  who  detects  the  inaccuracy  of  such  current  fictions  must  expect  to 
encounter  disapproval ;  for  of  nothing  is  one  so  fondly  tenacious  as  of  the  delusions  of  memory  and  the  folk- 
lore in  which  some  thread  of  association  with  one's  own  life  can  be  traced. 

The  task  of  searching  for,  arranging,  weighing  and  preparing  alt  that  could  be  construed  to  have 
interest  or  value  in  an  historic  sense  was  begun  in  October,  1882,  and  after  January  following  the  corps 
of  writers  numbered  from  ten  to  twelve,  until  the  completion  of  the  work  in  February,  1884 ;  while, 
were  we  to  count  the  number  of  friendly  and  voluntary  co-Laborers  who  have  given  transient  assistance, 
the  force  would  be  increased  to  many  hundreds.  It  is  believed  that  the  assignment  of  subjects  was 
made  with  a  view  to  congeniality  of  topic  on  the  part  of  the  several  writers,  most  of  whom  have  had  years 
of  experience  in  this  line  of  work. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable,  under  the  plan,  to  follow  the  usual  custom  of  enumerating  topi<s 
by  chapter  captions.  This  change,  however,  is  one  which  violates  no  more  serious  a  matter  than 
precedent. 

Biographical  sketches  of  th(»e  men  who  were  identified  with  early  Chicago  are  given  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  history ;  the  interest  attaching  to  their  public  work  exciting  a  commendable  desire  to 
know  somewhat  more  fully  their  personal  records.  We  maintain  that  the  biographical  sketches  form  one 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  work,  and  in  the  forthcoming  volumes  will  api>ear  individual  mention 
of  many  who,  although  residents  of  Chicago  prior  to  1858,  did  not  attain  their  greatest  prominence  until 
a  later  date.   Their  sketches  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  topics  with  which  they  were  identified.' 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  all  traditions  and  legends  that  have,  from  that  dignity  which  a  venerable 
age  often  imparts  to  non-deserving  things,  grown  to  be  a  part  of  the  accepted  history  of  Chicago.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  fully  as  much  money  has  been  expended  in  the  pursuit  of  lights  which  ultimately  proved 
to  be  ignes  fatui,  as  in  the  establishment  of  those  truths  which  are  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  writers  of  this  volume  have  adopted  the  rule  of  ignoring  even  favorite  stories  whenever  their 
origin  was  shown  to  be  indeterminate,  their  importance  minor,  and  their  character  apocryphal.  We  can  see  no 
good  excuse  for  perpetuating  errors  merely  because  they  are  ctothed  in  the  form  of  a  neatly-told  story ;  or 
because  they  have  gone  uncontradicted  for  years.  In  fact,  few  have  escaped  contradiction,  in  one  form  or 
another ;  for  the  argus-eyed  early  settler  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  some  alleged  historic  event  to  dispute, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  no  version  is  permitted  to  go  unchallenged  by  some  one.  We  have  endeavored 
to  state  as  fact  only  those  points  which  are  susceptible  of  substantiation. 

The  mechanical  work  upon  the  volume  was  performed  in  Chicago ;  even  the  greater  portion  of  the 
illustrations  were  designed  or  executed  here.  It  may  be  properly  termed  a  Chicago  product,  and  an  evidence 
of  the  advancement  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  West.  The  types  from  which  the  book  is  printed  were 
made  and  purchased  expressly  for  it.  The  form  of  the  volume  was  determined  on  with  a  view  to  the  subse- 
quent volumes,  which  will  of  necessity  contain  much  more  letter-press  and  many  more  illustrations  than  this. 
In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  handling  of  a  large  volume,  the  page  is  made  to  contain 
nearly  three  times  as  much  reading-matter  as  is  commonly  given  in  historical  works.  The  wisdom  of  this 
decision  will  be  recognized  hereafter. 
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The  succeeding  volume  will  commence  with  a  chapter  containing  a  r^sum^  of  what  is  herein 
published,  with  such  emendations  as  later  information  or  further  historic  research  may  demand  to  render 
the  history  complete. 

Among  the  numerous  authorities  consulted  during  the  preparation  of  the  history  of  early  French 
explorations  of  the  region  were:  Prof.  C.  W.  Butterfieid's  monograph  on  Jean  Nicolet;  the  historical  works 
of  Francis  Parkman;  Shea's  "Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;"  " Proces  Verbal  of 
Taking  Possession  of  Louisiana,  by  La  Salle,  9th  April,  1682,"  (French's  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Part  I);  Tonty's 
Memoir,  (French's  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Part  I;}.  Shea's  "Charlevoix;"  Du  Pratz's  "History  of  Louisiana;" 
Coxe's  " Louisiana; "  "  Historical  Magazine "  (Shea);  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society's  Collections ; 
"  Early  Voyages  Up  and  Down  the  Mississippi  "  (letters  and  reports  of  French  Catholic  Missionaries)' 
1699-1700,  reprints  by  Munsell  and  Shea;  "Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  and  Ouabache 
Land  Companies,"  Philadelphia,  1796  ;  etc.  / 


Relating  to  Indian  occupation  of  this  section  the^  were  consulted,  among  the  many  volumes,  the 
books  and  papers  of  Isaac  McCoy ;  the  letters  of  Dr/  Lykins,  Rev.  Robert  L.  Simmerwell,  Rev.  Jotham 
Meeker,  and  numerous  other  men  who  spent  their  lives  among  the  Pottawatomies,  Miamis,  and  tribes 
formerly  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Chicago  Region,  and  whose  letters  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society. 

Important  letters  from  Ramsey  Crooks  pertaining  to  the  history  of  early  Indian  traders  and  United 
States  Factors  at  this  point,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  and  access  to  the  posthumous 
papers  of  Hon.  Ninian  Edwards,  and  many  other  valuable  manuscripts,  was  obtained  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Chicago  H^toi^cal  Society. 

Invaluable  aid  on  the  latter  portions  of  this  volume  has  been  received  from  the  publications  of 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Hurlbut  ("Chicago  Antiquities"),  Rufus  Blanchard  ("Discovery  and  Conquests  of  the 
Northwest,  with  the  History  of  Chicago "),  Robert  Fergus,  consisting  of  historic  addresses,  letters, 
biographies,  etc.,  furnished  by  leading  citizens  of  unquestioned  ability,  and  possessing  personal  knowledge 
of  the  topics  on  which  they  have  written  ;  a  most  valuable  series  of  sketches  published  in  the  Chicago 
Times  in  1875-76,  entitled  "  Bye  -  Gone  Days  ; "  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Juliette  A.  Kinzie  ;  the  historical 
works  of  Hon.  Wiiliam  Bross,  Mr.  Elias  Colbert  and  Mr.  James  Sheehan.  The  Publisher  is  under 
obligation  to  Mr.  Albert  D.  Hager,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  for  assistance  rendered 
during  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

It  is  not  claimed  that,  from  this  profusion  of  historic  matters,  a  complete  compilation  has  been 
made ;  but  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  those  entrusted  with  the  work  to  so  set  in  order  the  material  as 
to  give  the  reader  a  more  comprehensive,  connected  and  accurate  account  of  events  as  they  transpired, 
than  has  been  undertaken  by  any  single  writer  of  the  many  to  whom  the  publishers  are  indebted,  and 
to  whom  they  hereby  make  unqualified  acknowledgments  for  the  merit  of  their  work,  and  the  aid  they 
have  rendered  in  this  latest  attempt  to  write  Chicago's  history. 

The  topical  history  has  been  carefully  compiled  from  every  special  source  accessible,  which  it  was 
believed  could  render  the  treatment  of  the  subject  elaborate  and  accurate ;  and  the  copy  of  this  department 
of  the  History  has  been  invariably  submitted  for  criticism,  correction  and  final  approval,  to  citizens 
who  from  their  personal  knowledge  were  recognized  authority,  and  whose  approval  should  be  a  guarantee 
of  the  correctness  of  the  work. 


A.  T.  A. 
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Jouett,  John   S7 

Joulel,  Htnri,  descriptive  of  visit  to  Chi- 
cago in  1687   65 

Journal  De  L'lllinois  -   412 

Joy,  James  F.  257.  258 

Jiidd,  Norman  B...184,  212,  384,  390,  442, 
471.  477.  Sai.  6". 


Judd,  William  E   286 

Judiciary — Under  constitution  of  1818-.  419 

 Early,  of  Chica^   420 

 Under  constitution  of  1848  447,  446 

judkins,  David  X    310 
udson.  Philo   326 

Juengens,  Henry    332 

Juergens,  D.  L   282 

Jung,  John  294,  295 

Jungers,  Jean  226 

Junior  Washington  Temperance  Society.  518 
Justices  of  the  Peace — Earliest  in  Chi- 
cago   43 

 Made  elective   420 

Juul,  O  350 

Kaiser.  Eusebius    295 

Kalvelege,  Ferdinand  --*97.  298 

Kane,  Elias  K    ..     167 

Kansas,  Chicago  contributions  for  614 

Kaskaskia,  Indian  village  and  mission 

on  the  Illinois  River  43,  45.  50,  54, 

55.  63.  67. 
Kaskaskia,  on  the  Mississippi,  mission 

founded  at   67 

Kear,  James   298 

Keating,  William  H   100 

Kedzie,  Adam  S  355,  356 

Kedzie,  J.  H  -  453 

Keegan,  John...   336 

Keegan,  William   338 

Keen.  J   156 

Kcenan,  John  I   463 

Kegan,  R   .   329 

Kegan,  Margaret   329 

Kegan.  Francis   329 

Kegan,  Edward  .   329 

Keith,  Henry  M     216 

Keith,  Julia  E.  W   216 

Keith,  M.  L   566 

Kelley,  James    389,401,  416 

Kelley.  J.  C   286 

Kelley,  Patrick  276,  284 

Kelly,  Edward  243.  298 

Kelly.  Michael  285 

Kellner,  August   332 

Kellogg.  Ezra  B    335 

Kellog,  Sarah  {early  teacher)  209 

Kelsey.  Pamicks   136 

"  Keiiilath  Anshe  Maarey"  Jewish  So. 

ciety   348 

Kennedy,  William   313 

Kenney,  Thomas  B.    283 

Kenney,  Edward   .-  294 

Kenney,  Kev  1.  E   321 

Kcnnicott,  James.  464 

Keimicott,  John  A  378 

Kennicott.  W.  H  l86,  460,  519,  520 

Kennison.  David  156,  487 

Kent,  Miss  Augusta   306,  309 

Kent.  Miss  E.  A  215 

Kent.  Lawrence  306,  309 

Kent,  Mrs  L  306,  309 

Kent  (Kev.)   300 

Kent,  Trumbull   339 

Kenyon,  Rev  A.   321.  322,  323 

Kenyon,  William  Asbury  (Extracts  from 

poems).--  414,  500.  501 

Keokuk  (Indian  chief)  367 

Kerber,  John   -  -  286 

Kercheval,  G  II5.  II6,  II7,  132,  271 

Kercheval.  George  477,  483 

KcrchevaJ,  Gholson  91,  lia,  129,  175, 

185,^268,  269,  594. 

Kercheval,  I^wis  C  152,  154,  450,451, 

507,  604,  607. 

Kermott,  Rev.  W.  J   333 

Kern,  Daniel     334 

Kesling,  Jacob    283 

Kessler,  Charles   331 

Kessler,  Johanna    331 

Ketchum,  Morris   253 

Ketter,  John    295 

Keyes,  Stephen  P  326,  328 

Kichen,  Sraomon   313 

Kil bourne,  Byron  ^  ^  226 
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Pace 

Kilroy.  E.  B.   395 

Kimball,  Dr....  129,  136 

Kimball,  Walter  168,  176.451,476.  527 

Klmberly,  E.  G.    374 

Kimberfy,  Edmuiid  Stonghtoa  123,  128, 

175.  198.  ai2.  317,  459.  464.  465.  479 

Klmberly,  George  A  ••-59^.  609 

Ktmberly,  Ira   222 

Kimberly,  John  E  284,  285 

King,  Byroa  176,  566,  594 

King,  Henry  W  309.  310 

Kii«,  Mrs  H.  W  309 

King,  Otis  209 

King,  P.  B  343 

Kin^,  Shennan  271 

King,  Tuthill  390,  333,  357,  476,  612 

King,  William  R   385 

King,  WiUiam  W  343 

Kingsbury,  E.  S  476 

Kingsbury  esUte,  (1833)   137 

Kingsbury  vs.  Brainud   . .  454 

Kinkle,  Gottfried   389 

Kinsella,  Jeremiah  A  393,  394,  397,  398 

Kinsella,  John  298 

Kinsella,  Thomas  J  344,  284,  294 

Kinzie's  addition,  sale  of  portion  of  131 

Kinzie,  Mrs.  Eleanor  (McKillip):73.  75,  97 

Kinde,  Elisabeth   73 

Kin^  Ellen  Marlon  73, 90,  99 

Kinzie,  James  73,  94,  96,  97,  103,  112, 

Ii6,  117,  139,  130,  132,  175.  197,  221. 

369,  603,  629,  630,  631. 
Kiniie,  John  35,  72,  74.  75,  76,  80,  81, 

82.  83.  84.  90.  91.  92.  93,  94,  95.  96 

97,  100,  lOI,  103,  104,  110,  320,  26$, 

866.  430.  457,  594,  60a 

Kinzie,  John,  heirs  of   85 

Kinzie,  John  Harris  73,  86,  97, 130,  132, 

149.  I53>  I7S>  176,  204,  3C^,  312,  221, 

330,  234,  341,  365,  537,  549,  583,  634 
Kinzie,  Mrs..  Juliette  H  83,  98,  334. 

461,  496,  629,  630. 

Kinzie,  Maria  Indiana    73 

Kinzie,  Margaret   73 

Kinzie,  Robert  Allen  73,  86,  09,  116, 

129,  130,  133,  136,  16S,  175,  364,  366, 

369,  270.  453. 

Kinzie.  William  .    73 

Kirk,  E.  N     301 

Kirke,  Henry  M   286 

Kitchel,  H.  D  341,  355.  356 

Kittlestring,  Joseph  327 

Kittlestring,  Mrs.  Joseph  337 

Kjos,  Hans  J  :  349 

Klein,  Mayer  348 

Klttckhoha.  Frederick...  331 

Knapp,  Augustus  H   598 

Knapp,  B.  F  476 

Knapp,  Benjamin  R  303 

Knapp,  M.  L  312,  463,  465 

Knauers,  H  298 

Knickerbocker,  A.  V.  ...122,221,234,  477 

Knights,  Darius  301.  zo^,  285,  615,  616 

Knights,  John  A  38l,  283.  2S3 

Knocke,  William   351 

Knott,  Eliza      322 

Knowlton,  Dexter  A  248,  256 

Know-nodiiiigism  In  Chicago   153 

Knox,  E.  B  285 

Knox,  James-  319,  595 

Knox,  S.  H  J  319 

Koch,  Ignatius  —  410 

Koeneke.  W.  F  332 

Kohn  Brothers   348 

Kohn,  M  595 

Kopp,  Anthony  395 

Kopp.  Fred  331,  332 

K<m>.  Jacob   3J4 

Korber,  John   2S6 

KorfliMc,  A   331 

Kotz,  Charles   274 

Kotz,  Christian  345 

Kramer,  J.  P  334 

Kreissman,  H  -   185 

Kribler.John  295 


Kriege,  Herman  .   389 

Kriezer,  Motts  _   295 

Krinbiil,  Andrew  .  331 

Krinbill,  Geoive  331 

Kroeger,  Amdd  .  351 

Kroemer,  August   295 

Krohn,  J.  J   350 

Kroll,  Christian    351 

Kroll.  Phillip   351 

Kuhn,  Christian    395 

Kuhn.  J(An  295 

Knudson,  W  338 

Kunreuther,  Ignatz  .  348 

Kuntz,  Louis  331 

Kurg.  Charles  351 

Kurth,  Fred    285 

Kune.  R.  A   185 

Kuter,  Israel  334 

Labaque.  Francis  369 

Ladan,  Sarah  _  394 

Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart-  399 

Indies'  Western  Magazine  402 

Ladusier,  Francis   114 

Laflin,  M   187 

Laframboise,  Alexis   289 

Laframboise,  Claude  101.103,  269,  289 

Laframboise,  Francis  .  84 

Laframboise,  Francis,  Jr.   103 

Laframboise,  Josqih  tOI,  103,  125,  140, 

147,  269,  389. 

Laframboise,  Josette  84,  107 

Lake,  David   300 

Lake,  D.  J.  306 

"Lake  House  Ferryman,"  the  ("Old 

Bill")  199,  200 

Lake  House  ferry-boat  accident   158 

Lake  House(l635)  136,  632,  634 

Lake  navigation  in  1855  and  1856  243 

Lake  shore  breakwater   255 

Lake-street  House  634 

Lake  View  House  637 

Lake  View  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  333 

Lalime.  John,  autograph  letter  of   77 

 Mention  73.74.  78.  105 

Lamacher,  P   298 

Lamb,  Thomas     242 

Lamphere,  George  C  258,  284 

Lampman,  Henry  S    566 

Landauer,  Jacob    331 

"Land  Craze"  133,  134,  136 

Land  sale,  (Early)  149,  152 

Lane.  De  Witt   .   349 

Lane,  Elisha  B  327 

Lane,  Mrs.  E.  B   327 

Lane,  James  H  611,  612,  613 

Langden,  Mrs.  Artemiua   342 

Langden,  Mrs.  Candall  L   342 

Langdon,  Daniel  .   271 

Langdon.  JamesJ  .......384,  411 

Lange,  John    332 

Lange,  Mrs.  John  332 

Lansing,  Deric    301 

Lantry,  Mrs.  Michael    299 

Larminie,  Charles     321 

Lamed,  Edward  C  217,  220,  258 

Larrabee.  Charles  H   184 

Larrabee,  C.  R   598 

Larrabee,  William  M.  333,  339, 263,  273,  276 

Larson,  Ndl  349 

La  Salle  .33.  37,  56,  61,  63,  63,  64,  333,  287 

Lasby.  Samuel  S  240 

La  Source  2S8 

Lass,  Leopold    332 

Lathrop,  S.  G  328 

Lathrop,  Samuel  S,  :  316 

Latrobe,  Charles  Joseph   36 

LaughtOQ.  Bernardus  H.  103, 107,  iia,  114. 

116,  117,  193,  368,  269. 

Laughtons,  David   107,  114 

"Laughton's  Tavern'  106.  272 

Laugland.  Knud  417 

Laulewasikau,  "The  Prophet"  35,  76,  77, 

78,  80. 

Laonder,  Eliza.—.    319 

Launder,  James  .  .  319 


Lantry,  Michael  394 

Law  School  (first)   447 

Law,  John  G..    313 

Lawler,  Michael  K  S84 

Lawrence,  Abbott   170 

Lawrence,  Emma  R  .'  .   331 

Lawrence,  John  .  321,  330 

Lawrence,  Jos.  F    339 

Lawrence,  Susan  339 

Lawrence,  William  .  319 

Lawson,  Iver  349 

Lawson,  Knud   349 

Leach,  George     353 

Le  Bosquet,  Miss  L.  A.  315 

Leavenworth,  Jesse  —376,  335 

Leavenworth,  Ruth  206,307,  308 

Leavitt,  David   170,  171, 172,  173 

Lebeau.  Nardsse  396 

Lebel,  Isadore  A  _  396 

Lebrecht,  L  348 

Le  Clerk,  Peresh  90,  114 

Lee,  Charles   80 

Lee,  Mrs.  Charles   84 

Lee,  Davis  S  337.  S*" 

Lee,  GeorgeF  -155.  156 

Lee,  Henry  H  220 

Lee.  Oliver  H    309,  310 

"I.*e's  Race"  80,  84,93,  631 

LeRenboys,  Joseph    116 

Lehuhardt,  Charles  351 

Leicester,  H:  477,  479,  480,  481 

LeMai,  Mons  .  93,  97 

Leonard,  J.  H  354,  350 

Le  Page,  Mrs.  Emi^  (Beaubien)  106 

Leran,  Elijah  385 

Lester,  Mrs.  J  330 

"  Letoumean,  "  the  Blackbird   jS 

Letz.  Frederick  351,  568 

Letz,  Jacob..-   351 

"Levee  plan"  of  1830   334 

Levering,  SamtKl  -   78 

Levi.  L  348 

Lewgow,  Frederick  _-  351 

Lewis,  A.  B  ,  358 

Lewis,  E.  P  J  330 

Lewis,  George  33^ 

Lewis,  Isadore   332 

Lewis,  William   285 

Leybum,  William  C   286 

Liberty  Tree  (newspaper)  401 

Licenses  granted  to  early  taverns  iii 

Lierinann,  Hennann   394,  395 

Liette   70 

Light-house  340,  243 

Lignerie,  M.  De   68 

Lill.  William   564 

Lincoln.  Abraham  ,   390 

Lincoln,  O.  S  371 

Lincoln,  S  . —  223 

Lind,  Jenny   338 

Lind,  Sylvester  339,  306 

Lindgren,  C.  M  338 

Lindgren,  Mrs.  C.  M  333 

Lindsay,  Mrs.  Harriet  _.  411 

Lindsay,  R.  R  411 

Linnear  College    219 

Lintner,  Chritiian  334 

Lippert,  Henry  E  499,  500 

LitchBeld,  Edwin  C  360 

Lithogra^iers  (earljr)  41$ 

"  Little  Turtle  "  34,  35,  83 

Ltvergreen,  John  .  332 

Livergreen,  Mrs.  John   333 

I^bun,  E  298 

l^bingier,  Henry  Schell   353 

Lockwood,  Asahel   323 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  Mary    322 

Lockwood,  Samuel  D  253.  263 

Locomotive  Manufactory  (first)  (1854)- .  568 

Ix)ebcr,  C.  A  '.  332 

Logan,  Eliza   489 

Logan,  James    79 

Logan,  John  A  283 

L<^an,  Stephen  T  g^r^..^.  427 

I^hme,  IverK.^^.j.^g^.p^^. 
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Long:,  Eogene  217 

Long,  James  149, 186,  217,  343,  564 

LoDg,  Stephen  H  100.  104,  166.  313 

Loi^riey,  H.  637 

Loomis,  Horatio  G.  1S7.  1 98.  222.  477, 

582. 

Lord,  D.  E  330 

Lord,  M.  N   352 

Lon),  WtUiam         ..  ..  .  344 

Lome,  Samuel  J,   521 

Loring,  H.  H  285 

Loss,  Lewis  H  306,  307,  30S 

Lovejoy,  Owen  .-303,  339 

Loveil,  Vincents  -  -   346 

Lowe,  Agnes   312 

Lowe,  Boyd   328 

Lowe,  James  M  184,  312 

Lowe,  Mrs.  James  M  312 

Lowe,  S  J  203,  211,  213,  223,  339,  27s, 

519.  605. 

Lowery,  Miss  A.  E  _   215 

Loyd,  A  176,  184,  211,  223  343,  614, 

620. 

Ludlam.  Reuben  409.  468.  470,  471 

Ludlow,  Tiiomas  W  253 

Lull,  O.  R.  W  185.  549 

Lull.  Mrs.  Sarah   339 

Lull,  Walter   339 

Lumbard,  Frank  212,  3i<>,  496, 498,  499, 

500. 

Lumbard,  J.  G  ■  500 

Lunt,  Orrington  220,  329,  333,  471,  582, 

583.-  584- 

Lurson,  Andrew    338 

Lusk,  Mrs.  Julia  353 

Lutri,  Henry    285 

Lutz,  John     334 

Lyman,  C.  H.  P   328 

Lyman,  Mrs.  C.  H.  P.   328 

Lymaa.  D.  H   568 

Lyman,  Fred.   286 

Lyman,  J.  H    341 

Lyman,  Timothy     339 

Lynet,  Mathew_   285 

Lyne  &  Powell  Theatrical  Company  . . .  482 

Lynn,  Isaac   594 

Lyon,  Lucius   130 

Lyons,  Michael  P  294 

Maas,  Hubert      294 

Mack.  Mrs.  M  339 

Mack,  Stephen   112 

Mack.  \V.  It.    333 

Mackenzie.  George    280 

Mackin,  Thomas.      611 

Mackinaw  Barges     239 

Mackinaw  Company    93 

Macy,  John  B   257 

Madison-street  bridge   199 

Magan,  Father  392,  294 

Mager.  John  Baptiste  395 

Magie,  H.  H   232 

Magill,  Arthur  W.  _  _  90,  99 

Magill,  Mrs.  Francis  A   .  334 

Magniac,  Jardine&  Co   170 

Maher,  Hugh   562 

Mail  facilities  140,  141,  147,  148 

Maine  Law  Alliance  (1854)  410 

"  Main  Poc,"  (Indian  chief)  76,  77,  78,  79, 
89. 

Major,  U  6  35 1.  352 

Manierre,  George,  164,  237,  443,  454,  455, 
$21,  523.  608. 

Manierre,  Ed.  185,  477 

Manley,  Richard   329 

Manley,  Mrs.  Thomas   329 

Manlcy,  William  E  343,  384 

Mann,  John   112,  289 

Manning,  John  L   -271,  323 

Mansion  House  132.  473,634,  635 

Manufactures  567,  571 

Marble,  A.  N   343 

Marble,  Dan  47S,  48s,  484.  485.  488 

MarUe,  Miss  Mary   —  493 

"  Mareneo  "  (nssd)   115 

MareshaU,  A  500 


!>•«« 

Margry,  Pierre   61 

Marine  Bank.  (1852)  ....537,  538,  539.  547. 
548. 

Marine  Hospital  appropriation  for  erec- 
tion of    242 

Marine  interest  of  Chicago  239,  240 

"  Mark  H.  Sibley"  wrecked  243 

Market  House   151,  180 

Markle's  Exchange  Coffee  House  459 

Markusen  Butten   33S 

Marquette--.'  42,45,48,62,  287 

Marquis,  D.  S  ,   310 

Marsh,  j.  L   185 

Marsh,  Luther   186 

Marsh  Matthias   226 

Marsh,  Sylvester  275,  561.  562,  563,  582 

Marshall,  Benjamin  F   284 

Marshall,  Perry   496 

Marshall,  Samuel  D  284 

Martin,  G.  C   585 

Manin,  James  S.    284 

Martin,  Joseph  H   284 

Martin,  Laurent     114 

Martin.  Samuel  S   550 

Martineau.  Harriet   343 

"Mary"  (brig)  —   242 

Mascoutins   33    37,  40,  48,  49,  63 

"  Maria  Hilliard"  (schooner)  242 

Mason,  Caroline   339 

Mason,  Charles  Kemble   480 

Mason,  Mrs.  Desire  E  305,  309 

Mason,  Mrs.  Jane   339 

Mason,  John —  637 

Mason.  L.  B.   384 

Mason,  Mathias   566 

Mason,  Nelson  306,  309 

Mason,  Roswell  B..  tetter  of.. 253,  2^,  255 

Mason,  Samuel  B.   343 

Mason,  W  477 

Masonic — 

 Apollo     Commandery,    No.  1, 

Knights  Templar   513 

 Apollo  Lodge.  No.  32  508,  510 

 Chicago  Council   513 

 Cleveland  Lodge,  No.  211   512 

 Far  West  Lodge,  No.  29   507 

 Garden  City  Lodge,  No.  14I-  512 

 Germania  Lodge,  No.  182   512 

 Grand  Lodge,  first  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago      511 

 LaFayette  Chapter,  No.  2  513 

 LaFayette  Lodge,  No.  18,  507,  510,  511 

 Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  33   507 

 Oriental  Lodge,  No.  33..  508,  510,  gii 

 Wabansia  iMdge,  No.  160  -.  512 

 WashingtonChapler,  (R.  A.  M.)...  513 

 Western  Star  hod^  No.  107  (Kas- 

kaskia)  507 

 William  H.  Warren  L<»dge,  No.  209  512 

Massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn  414.  495 

Mathematical  and  Chemical   219 

Malhews,  L.  M   280 

Matthews,  William  W,   116 

Matson,  Matthew      324 

Matteson,  Fred  285.  286 

Matteson  House-..   637 

Matteson,  Joel  A   173 

Matteson,  Joseph   371 

Mauch,  F    28s 

Mau-non-gai,  Indian  chief  at  the  "  Little 

Calumick  "  in  i8l3  -  -  79 

Mauser   343 

Maxwell,  Celia   206 

Maxwell.  Philip.  122,  230.  334.  452,  458. 

459.  466.  488,  594. 
Maxwell-street  German  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church    330,  332 

Maxwell,  William   258 

May.  H.  H   258 

May,  H.  N   227 

May,  William  L   602 

Mayer,  Leopold  220 

Mayo,  A.  D   344 

Maynard,  Lorenzo  D  383 

Mayor's  Court   443.  448.  45' 
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McAlpin,  Patrick  29S 

McAlpine,  William  J  187,  262 

McArthur,  Miss  Caroline,  31s,  313,  315,  309 
McArthur,  Eriel,  330,  306,  309,  463,  466, 

595- 

McArthur,  Gilderoy   309 

McArthur,  Miss  Harriet   306,  309 

McArthur,  Henry  G   306,  339 

McArthur,  John   286 

McArthur,  Rhoda    309 

McArthur,  Sarah   309 

McBride,  Silas    336,  337 

McCagg,  E.  B   536 

McCall,  Samuel    .   321 

McCalla.  Thomas    538,  544 

McCardel  &  Crane    -  ...  637 

McCardel  House  637 

McCherney,  H   313,  315 

McClcllan,  George  B  335,  363 

McC^letlan,  James  207,383 

McCIintock,  \V.   176 

McClure,  Miss  E   215 

McCluer,  Mrs  -   478,  479 

McClure,  N.  A  -  477 

McConnell,  Murray    85 

McCord,  J   322,  223 

McCorkel,  John   313 

McCormick,  Charles  J   383 

McCormick,  Cyrus  H         310,  311,  312,  569 

McCormick,  Mrs.  Henrietta  M,--  311,  312 
McCormick,    Leander  J.,   310,    311,  312. 
569 

McCormick,  Mary  A.  --  ---  310,311,  312 

McCormick  &  Moon   I3i5 

McCormick,  William  S   311,312,  569 

McCoy,  Isaac.  107.  388.  315 

McCunniff,  John  294 

McDale,  Alexander    II2 

McDonald,  Alexander    265 

McDonall,  Charles   152,  312,  294 

McDonald,  J   637 

McElhearne,  P.  T   392,  293,  394 

McIUwaine,  Matthew  463 

McElroy.  Daniel  451,  6ll 

Mcintosh,  Jane   319 

McFarland.  T  286 

McFarland,  William   495.  496 

McGirr,  JohnE..  218,  298,  463,  520 

McGirr,  Mary  Vincent   299 

Mc(5irr,  Patrick  463 

McGilvary,  John  312,  313 

McGilvary,  .Mrs.  Isabella  312 

McOorish,  B  391,  398 

Mc(Jovcn,  John   294 

McGovern,  (Rev,  Dr.)   .  299 

McGuire,  NIary  (Jertmde   299 
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the  Northwest  354 

Prescott  C.  L  262 

Preston.  John  B     173 

Preus,  A.  C   350 

Plows,  first  manufacture  of  in. Chicago  .  $66 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church.. 340.  341 

Plympton.  Joseph   - .  84 

Podd.  Rev.  James   324 

Pdice  court  created.  179;  Constables  and 

precincts,    203,  204;  Justices  and 

magistrates,  451,  454,  455. 

Pdkey.  Mrs.  Samuel  330 

Pomeroy,  C.  B   584 

Pomeroy,  Mrs.  E.  L.    315 

Poncelot,  Henroten  -296.  297 

Pontiac  ---33-  34 

Pool.  Isaac  A   411 

Pool,  J.  W   115 

Poole,  Edgar   282 

Poor,  J.  H.   300 

Pope.  John  277.  283 

Pope,  Nathaniel  448,  449,  599 

Pope,  William   448 

Portage  de  Chicagou   33 

Porter,  Augustus  J   236 

Porter,  Henry  Dwight  303,  304 

Porter,  Charlotte  Eliz   304 

Porter,  Edwards  W  304 

Pofter,  George  B  36.  124 

PcHter,  J.  L   506 

Porter,  James  W  303,  304 

Porter,  Jeremiah  129,  132,  303,  316, 

334.  356.  357. 


Porter.  Mrs.  Jeremiah    303,  304 

Porter,  Mary  Ann    319 

Porter,  Mrs.  Mary  C   482 

Porter,  Mary  Harriet  (missionary).. 303,  304 

Porter,  N.  B.   253 

Porter.  Robert  Otto   304 

Porter,  Peter  B   165 

Porthier,  Joseph  gi,  103,  104 

Porthier.  Mrs.  (Mirandeau)   73 

Post,  Justus   167 

Post  .office,  first   139 

 letters  remaining  in  January  I,  1834  148 

Postmasters  139,  140,  147.  148 

Post-roads   141 

Pottawatomies  34,  36.  76,  77.  78.  79. 

122,  166. 

Powell.  Edwin  463 

Price,  Cornelius     —  6[I 

Price,  Mrs.  Emma    322 

Price,  Jeremiah    223 

Price,  SteHing   283 

[*rice,  William  140,  147,  520,  611 

Prickett,  George  W  284 

Prickett,  John  A  283 

Pride,  John  C.  -  464 

Prindiville,  John     298 

Prindiville.  Redmond   416 

Printing — first  job,  pamphlets  and  law 
book.  412,  413;   Printer's  Union 
early  printers  and  pressmen,  416, 

417  ;  lirst  music   500 

Pruyne.  Peter  132,  136.  aoS,  223.  444, 

464.  527. 

Proctor,  Leonard  462 

Provoost,  B.  B  -   253 

Pryor,  Fred    295 

Putney,  Mrs.  Mary   ..  342 

Quackenbos,  (Dr.)    299 

Quade,  Andrew  286 

Quarter,  Walter  J  293.  294,  298 

Quarter,  William  391,  292,  293.  294. 

298. 

Queal.  W^iliiam   343 

Quebec,  Founding  of   39 

Quequew,  Father  .    292 

"Quid  Nunc"  (First  Chicago  penny  pa- 

per)  383 

Quinn   Chapel.    Methodist  Episcopal 

Church— Organization   1847  —  bx. 

citement    on    slavery   question  — 

Church  buildings — Pastors  333,  334 

Quin,  John  S   ,  .  285 

Quinn.  John      294 

Quinn.  William  P  .333,  334 

Quirk,  lames  285 

Raffen.  Alex  W  286 

Raflen,  John  T.  286 

Ragatz,  J.  H   334 

Rahn,  John  C  351 

Railroads — 

 Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  I^ouis.. .259.  262, 

263- 

 Chicago  &  Aurora   257 

 Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  257, 

258.  262.  263 

 Chicago  &  Milwaukee  262 

 Chicago  &  Mississippi   259 

 Chicago  &  North- Western  357,  258 

 Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific...  258. 

259,  SliZ,  263. 

 Chio^,  St.  Charles  &  Mississippi 

Air  Lrae  257 

 Chicago,  St,  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac 

256,  262. 

 Chicago  &  Vincennes  ..   ...  245 

 Detroit  &  St.  Joseph  260,  261 

 Elgin  &  State  Line  257 

 Erie&  Kalamazoo   259 

 Fox  River  Valley  257.  262 

 Galena  &  Chicago  Union  34s.  251, 

256,  257.  262. 

 Great  Western    252 

 Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  263 

 Illinois  Central,  245,  246,  351-357,  451, 

575,  576. 


Pag. 

 Illinois  &  Wisconsin    357 

 Joliet  &  Chicago   359 

 Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  259 

 Michigan  Central   260.  261 

 Michi^n  Southern  &  Northern  In- 
diana  259,  260 

...Mineral  Point  257 

 Northern  Cross,  246  247,  352,  358,  263 

 Northern  Indiana  260 

 Peoria  &  Bureau  Valley  363 

 Peoria  &  Oquawka   258.  263 

 Pittsburgh.  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  261 

 Rock  Island  &  Alton  258 

 Rock  Island  &  La  Salle  247,258 

 Rock  Island  &  St.  Louis  258 

 Rock  River  Valley   256 

 Wisconsin  &  Superior   ..  257 

 System  in  1857 — Summary  of  trunk 

lines  and  branches   262,  263 

 Convention  at  Rockford  in  1846. . .  247 

 Machine  shops  (early)  568,  569 

Ralfsladt,  Philip   333 

Ramsey,  G.  M  313 

Rand,  Socrates  aia 

Randall,  G.  P.,..  299 

Randolph,  John  F   346 

Randolph,  Mrs.  Hannah    322 

Randolph,  Miss  Mary  322 

Ranker.  Charles  -.  296 

Rankin,  G.  H    230 

Rankin,  James   .  567 

Rankin,  William   567 

Ransom,  Amherst  C  174 

Ransom,  T.  B   246 

Rantoul,  R.  W  253 

Rantze.  H.  H  351 

Raskop,  Jacob   295 

Rauch,  John  H  463 

Ravlin,  N.  F   323 

Ravltn,  Pliny  P  323 

Rawalt.  Jonas    346 

Rawson.  William    339 

Rawson.  Mrs.  S  339 

Ray.  Charles  H  173,  402 

Ray.  J-  E  396- 

Raymbault.  Father  Charles    41 

Raymond,  Benjamin  W  -IS2,  1S4,  187. 

212,  220.  223,  227,  248,  249,  250,  257, 
262,  305.  476,  497,  549,  614,  619.  63a 

Raymond,  Mrs.  Benjamin  W..   305 

Raymond.  George    273.  384 

Raymond.  John  A   226 

Raymond,  Lewis  320,  321 

Rhines,  Henry   154,  231,  604,  606 

Read.  F.  A  339 

Read.  JohnY  58s 

Read,  W.  L  386 

Ready.  Mrs.  Elizabeth   339 

Real  Estate  News  Letter  and  Insurance 

Monitor   412 

Real  Estate  Register  413 

Rebekah,  degree  of   516 

Rechabites.  Independent  Order  of  518 

Receivers  of  U.  S.  Land-Oflke  at  Chi. 

0^(1835-1858)  -  149 

Recorder's  Court  (1853-1857).  .451,  453,  454 

Reddick.  John  284 

Reddick,  William  604 

Reder.  John   351 

Reed.  Charles  M  241 

Reed,  James  H   .  531 

Reed,  J.  H  58s 

Reed,  James  W    175 

Reed,  Judson  W  386 

Reed,  Miss  L.  M    215 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church — Organ, 
ization,  1845 — First  pastor,  mem- 
bers and  elders — Church  buildings  — 
Biographies  of  prominent  pastors..  312, 
314- 

Reform  School  .....179,  217 

Registers  of  Chicago  Land-Office  ..148,  149 
Rees,  James  H  176,  335,  230,  249,  450, 

637.  ^ 
Reichart,  John  A.   /TT?.. 
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Rcid,  Alexander    58 

Reid,  Sarah   319 

Refl^.  John  283 

Reifschneider,  George    286 

Reighlcf.  Charks  219.  336 

Reis,  Nicholas  —  294 

Reis,  Peter  294 

Reisach,  Cardioal   295 

Rei5sig>  Charles   568 

Remack,  Edward   390 

Renao,  Witliam   -   348 

Reno,  C.  A  32a 

Reseca  de  la  Palma,  battle  of  279 

Resique,  Samuel   221 

Reynolds,  Eri  562,  563 

Reynolds,  Elihn  G  329 

Reynolds,  George  W.    329 

Reynolds,  Ira   321 

Reynolds,  John  267,  368,  602 

Reynolds,  W.  R.  J   595 

Rexford,  Stephen    132 

"  Rialto,"  the  475,  476 

Ribourde,  Father   62,  288 

Rice,  John  B.  484-490 

Rice,  Mrs  J.  B  486-491 

Rice,  Ellis   331 

Rice,  John...  _  223 

Rice,  Nathan  L.  -—310,  311,  312 

Rice,  Susannah  315 

Rice,  William  H  320 

Rice,  W.  H.  595.  596 

Rice's  First  Theater  (1847-1850).  484,  488, 
489. 

Rice's  Second  Theater  (1852-1855),  491-494 

Richards,  George  W.    341 

Richards,  Mrs.  Laura  341 

Richards,  R  K    134,  135 

Ridiardson,  R.  H   310,  311 

Richardson,  -William  A   283 

Richmond,  Thomas  -  581,  582 

Richmond  House   637 

Ricker,  Henry  .   332 

Ridding,  George.  333 

Ridell,  Archibald   341 

Ridell,  Mrs.  Archibald  341 

Rider,  Isaiah  333 

Rider,  Eli  A  132, 175,  229 

Ridley,  James  330 

Ridley,  Mrs.  James   330 

Riley,  James   90 

Ring.  Edward  H.   220 

Rincker,  H.  W   568 

Rinder,  Friedrich    331 

Riordan.  P.  W  399 

Ritchie, 'Henry   337 

Ritchey.  Samuel  W  466 

River  and  Harbor  Convention  of  1847.  236, 
238. 

River — Ordinances  against  polluting,  191, 
192. 

Roads  117,  153,  154,  192,  197.  577 

Roath,  W.  T  286 

Robb,  George  A     243 

Robbins,  Allen    352 

Roberts.  David  L  330,  636 

Roberts,  Edmund  ,   112 

Roberts,  George  330 

Roberts,  Henry  330 

Roberts,  John  J  330 

Roberts.  R.  R   288 

Robertson,  Thomas  D.,  247,  248,  249,  250 
Rolrinson,  Alexander,  36,  92,  97,  lOi,  103, 
108,  117,  125,  289. 

Robinson,  A.  S   595 

Robinson,  James  337,  329,  -^57 

Robinson,  Mrs.  James     327 

Robinson,  J.  B   274 

Robinson,  Henry    329 

Robinson,  R.  J   323 

Roche,  Thomas   294 

Rock  of  St.  Louis  34,  63,  64,  65.  67,  68 

Rock  Island  House  637 

Rockwell,  James  ,   357 

Rodahan,  B   298 

Roe,  John  >  327 


Roe,  Mrs.  John    327 

Roccber.  John  W   331,  332 

Rofinot,  P.  F.   296 

Rogers,  E.  K  357,  476,  ^82 

Rogers,  John   582 

Rogers,  William  _  277 

Koles,  John  P   299 

Roots,  li.  ^i   25G 

Ronan,  George  ................  81.  82 

Rosatti,  Joseph  -   28g 

Rose,0.j   185,  286 

Rosenberg.  Jacob   348 

Rosenfeld.  L   348 

Ross,  Lewis  W  284 

Koss.  Hugh  ,  414 

Ross,  J.  1*    470 

Koss,  R   286 

Ross,  William  H   285 

Rote.  James   283 

Ruthget.  H  351 

Rouiuls,  Sterling  P  411 

Rounds'  Printers'  Cabinet   41 1 

Rounseville,  William  3S3,  396,  397,  402, 

503.  504. 

Roy,  Joseph  E  _    .  --339,  341 

Rucker,  E  A.  __-  184 

Kucker,  Henry  L.  273,  453,  454,  476, 

477.  615- 

Rudd.  Edward  H.  378,  413,  414,  416 

Rudolph,  F   331 

Kuggles,  George  F.  315 

Ruggles,  Spooner   247 

Rumsey,  Argill  Z     211 

Rumsey,  George  A      284 

Rumsey,  Julian  S   229 

Runyon,  Clark   310 

Ruayon,  Mrs.  Clark  310 

Rush  Medical  College  309,  310,  384. 

464,  4&6. 

Rush-street  (first  iron)  bridge  202 

Russell,  Aaron  414 

Russell.  Fred  C  244 

Russell,  Jacob  230,  244,  334,  377,  598. 

6J4.  635- 

Russell,  John  B.  F  36,  109,  16S,  180 

181,  247,  274.  »75.  «76.  479.  a84,  303, 
454,  479. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Jc^n  B.  496 

Russell,  John  J  _   274,  285 

Russell.  William.-  298 

Russell  and  Mather's  Addition   137 

Ryan,  Dennis  .  298 

Ryan,  Edward  G.  '--378»  442,  444,  476 

Ryan,  Michael  169,  170 

Ryan,  William  M.  D.  --327,  329 

Ryder,  William  H   343 

Ryer,  Geordy  486 

Ryerson.  J.  T  612 

Sadler,  W.  H   319 

Saeger,  Anthony   295 

Salem  Baptist  Church  OTganization(i853) 

Baliner,  Rev.  J.  R  322 

Salem  Evangelical  United  Church  351 

Salisbury,  Josiah  -  273 

Salisbury,  S.  M--  271 

"  Saloon  "  Building  147.  148,  151,  152, 

180,  305,  312.  313,  336,  343.  346.  384. 

521,  602,  607. 

Sanborn,  L.  K  227 

Sanbonie,  G.  L  285 

Sanford,  John  F.  A  253 

Sanford,  Miles -  318 

Sanger,  J.  Y  274,  276 

Sangamon  School  (Washington  Family),  213, 

214. 

Sankey.  T  177.  479.  481 

Sankey,  Mrs.  Thomas  478,  479 

Sargents,  John  K  _   315 

Saturday  EveningChronotype(i857)...  411 

Saturday  Evening  Mail  (1854)  410 

Saunders,  John,  Mr.  and  Mrs    351 

Sauganash  Hotel,  36.  to6, 138, 132, 474,  632, 
633- 

Sauksand  Foxes  -    34 

Saulir,  Ciui'k-d —  -   .  336 


Savage,  Geoi^e  S.  F    -  355 

Savage,  Henry  W   208 

Sawyer.  Alonzo  J  220 

Saw  Mills  (early).  566 

Scammon,  Franklin    346 

Scammon,  J.  Young,  158.  180,  200,  210,  2ti, 

212.  217,  237,  247.  248.  249,  25*.  260. 

345.  346,  347.  377.  413.  43'.  444.  445. 

476.  536.  537.  539.  544.  549.  550,  551. 

552.  607. 

Scammon,  Mrs.  M.  A.  346 

Scammon  School     2I2 

Scanlan,  P.  L   294 

ScarritI,  Isaac  103,  288 

Schade,  Louis  410,  411 

Schaefer.  Fred  274,  285 

Schaeffer,  John  L,   331 

Schaffer,  Leander  291 

Schalorth,  Charles    295 

Schairer,  G   351 

Schnall.  Andrew   294 

Schaller,  Andrew  394,  637 

Schambeck,  Fred  286 

Schenck,  Noah  Hunt  -   336 

Schimberg,  Peter    295 

Schilling,  C   295 

Schlaeger  Edward  .-  389 

Schloetzer,  George  D  467,  470 

Schlatter,  Charles  L.  244 

Schmidt,  E  _  467 

Schmidt,  Mary  Eva  299 

Schneider,  John    265 

Schneider,  (>eorge   -  389.  390 

Schnell,  John  331 

Schnerdacher,  G   348 

Schnirch,  Ignatz   297 

Schnudz,  Anthony   997 

Schnuckel,  Charles    . —  297 

.Schools  (inclusive).  133,  204^420 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R..35,  90,  100,  302,  303 

Schooners,  early  -   168 

Schreiner,  William    332 

Schubert,  Benedict  348 

Schuler,  Rev.  Frederick  332 

Schumacher.  Joseph  394 

Schummer.  John  295 

Schnyder,  B   295 

Schuyler.  Robert  253 

Scotch  Temperance  Society  (1851)  518 

Scott,  General  Charles  -  34 

Scott.  David    567 

Scott,  Deborah   106 

Scott,  J.  H   aio 

Scott,  James  S    211 

Scott,  Joseph  R  -  285 

Scott,  Permelia  106,  107 

Scott,  Samuel  280 

-Scott,  Stephen  H   106 

Scott,  Stephen  J  106,  1 12 

Scott,  Wealthy  IQ4,  I06 

Scott,  Williard  271 

Scott,  Winlield  H  119.  120,  121,  122, 

129,  618. 

ScoviUe,  Hiram  H  567.  568 

Scranton,  Abner  B.   328 

Scranton,  N   199 

Scripps,  John  L  248,  389,  407,  6lO 

Seacor,  Thomas  -  283 

Sears,  A.  H  -  344 

Sears,  John.  Jr  -  —  346 

Sebley.  C.  C. — Company  in  Mexican 

War — Enlistments  in  Cook  County.  28a 
Second  Illinois  Volunteers,  Mexican  War,  280 
Second  Presbyterian  Church — Organiza- 
tion (June,  1842) — Original  members 
— First  church  building — Elders — 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Patters<m— Second 
church  building  (1851)— Pastors- 
Members   305.  306 

See,  William.  96,  106,  II2,  II4,  II6,  388, 
289,  420,  566. 

Seeley.  F.  T  34t 

Seeley,  R.  R  --  152 

Sedgwick,  Charles  H  412 

"Sdina"  (schooner)  yrrs^........  2||0 
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Sdle,  Aasrastns  348,351 

"Seneca   (steam  tug)  exptosioa  343 

Senn.  Rev.  Henry  332 

Senser,  John  W   338 

Sereham,  John  294 

Serlin.  D.  S.   332 

Sewerage  Commissi  sners   179-191 

Sexton,  Sylvester  285 

Seymour,  James   446 

Seymour.  Mrs.  James   315 

S^rmour  S  -  470 

Sixth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry — List 

of  Chicago  soldiers   381,  282 

Sketch  of  losses...  -  282 

Shapley,  Ann  319 

Shapley,  Morgan  L   122,  234 

Shaw,  Mrs.  H.  M  219 

Shaw,  James  395 

Sliav,  Koowles  352 

Shaw,  William  327 

Shaw.  Valentine  C   383 

Shawbonee,  letter  of,  36,  109,  lio,  liS,  133, 
265,  266. 

Shay,  J.  B   337 

Sheahan,  James  W.  409 

Shedaker,  Chris  269 

Shedd.  J.  R   341 

Shedd,  Mis.  J.  R  ■..  341 

Sheffield.  Josq>h  E   259 

Sheldon.  A.  S  338 

Sheldon  Schot^ — Lot  purchased  316 

"Sheldon  Thompson"  (first  steamer),  i3o, 
240,  241. 

Shelling,  Rev.  Charles  328 

Shepherd,  Alexander   329 

Shepherd,  Mrs.  Alexander...   329 

Shelton,  Wallace  -   323 

Sheriffs,  John  306,  339 

Sheriffs,  Mrs.  Sarah  306 

Sherman,  Alson  S.,  132,  186,  187,  312,  319, 

233,  234,  338,  339,  330,  375,  337,  614, 

631. 

9ierman,  Ezra  L.  sao,  375.  543 

Sherman,  Francis  C.  103,  176,  I78,  184,  3I3, 

28s,  395,  611,  614,620,  63s- 

Sherman,  F.  T,  333,  339,  230 

Sherman  House   636 

Sherman,  S.  W  175,  208,  335 

Sherman,  James   274,  285 

Sherman,  John  B  563 

Sierman,  0   228 

Sherry,  Patrick  292,  29S 

Sherwood,  S.  J  223,  335.  336.  357 

*' Shields  Cadets"  fiistoflkers  (1847)...  278 

Shields'  Guards   385 

Shields,  James  -  252,  298 

Shinn,  R.  F   333 

Ship  building  (early)  241-243 

Ship  chandlm  (early) --   242 

Shipman,  George  E.,  220,  402. 468,  470,  471 

Shippen,  Ku^  K.,  ^cetch  of  life  344 

Ship  yards  (184s)  46,  242 

Shirley,  Thomas  284,  285 

Shogren,  Eric    332 

Sboles,  Charles  H  262 

Short,  John   286 

Shrigley,  John     203 

Shumway,  Edward  S.  452 

Shumway,  Horatio  G  453,  521 

Sibley,  C.  C   278 

Sibley,  Solomon    35 

Sickles,  Daniel  E  412 

Simons,  George  H  331 

Sinckir,  John  289 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross-  29s 

Asters  of  Mercy,  establishment,  291,  293, 

299,  598. 

Sixth  Illinois  Volunteos  -   281 

Sixtieth  Regiment  372,  275,  284 

Skelly,  D.  C   285 

Skeily,  Dennis  294 

Skelly.  A.  E   285 

^tOD,  W.  D   330 

Skinner,  Mark  156, 184.  211.  312,  440. 

4SI.  477.  Sai.  550.  597.  S98,  6ia. 


Skinner,  Samuel  P  343,  384 

Slack,  George  D  380 

Slaughter,  W.  B  329 

Slaytoo,  John  L  219,  319 

Slayton,  Mrs.  Maria   319 

"  Sloan's  Garden  City  "  (1853-1855)  407 

Sloan,  Oscar  B    .  407 

Sloat.  C<Hi>elia   339 

Sloat,  George  B.   339 

SkMt,  G.  R  519.  520 

Siocum,  Elu  319 

SIoo,  Thomas     166 

Small.  Alvan  E.  468.  470 

Smallwood,  William  A    336 

Smallpox  epidemics-.  151, 594,  595,  596.  597 

Smith,  Abiel  413,  416 

Smith,  Benjamin   497 

Smith,  B.  H  352 

Smith,  Charles  B.  318,  319,  320 

Smith,  Dr.  C.  E  230 

Smith,  David  Sbeniard  409,  461.  467, 

468.  470,  471.  596. 

Smith,  Elijah  309,518,  519 

Smith,  Mrs.  Elijah  309 

Smith,  E.  K  133 

Smith.  MissE.  S.  sao 

Smith,  E.  W   187 

Smith,  Miss  F  315 

Smith,  George  248,  250,  532,  534,  535, 

537.  538.  539.  544.  583. 

Smith,  Henry  3ii,  217,  306,  309.  608 

Smith,  Mrs.  Heniy  309 

Smith,  H.  0  227 

Smith,  Jane  A  321 

Smith,  James    279,  285 

Smith,  J.  A  333,  331,  402,  476 

Smith,  J.  C  263,  374 

Smith,  J  ere  369 

Smith,  John  Mark  416,  462,  477 

Smith,  Joseph  V  389 

Smith,  L.  H  -  322 

Smith,  M.  P   280 

Smith,  Mathias  133.  I75>  ^89 

Smith,  Orson  303,  594 

Smith,  Pbebe  309 

Smith,  R   274 

Smit'ii,  Samuel  L  184,  236,  377.  432,  433 

Smith,  S.  W  278 

Smith,  Thomas  W.  166,  176,246,  445. 

446,  4^^,  549. 

Smith,  William  -  369,  285 

Smith,  W.  B  285 

Snow,  Chauncey  280 

Snow,  George W  I33,  I38,  133,  168, 

175.  198,  3^3,  504. 

Snow,  H.  0  320 

Snow,  W.  H  -  222 

Snowbook,  William  B.  237.  344,  274, 

276,  384,  394,  598. 

Snyder.  William  H  383,  384 

Soap  and  candle  manufactureis  (early) 

 -  565,  566 

Society  of  Holy  Childhood  397 

Somers,  George  —    329 

Somers,  Mrs.  Ge<H^e   329 

Somers,  Richard  &  Co..  636 

Sonntag  Zeitung  390 

Sons  of  Temperance.  Illinois  DivisioD 

No.  I — Subordinate  Lo^:e5  518 

Sons  of  Penn  (1850)   523 

South  Congregational  Church  —  "Car- 
ville  "  and  the  American  Car  Com- 
pany " — Erection  of  church  building 
— (>ganization  of  Church  — 1653, 
first  OMnmunicants — Pastors.. .341,  342 
South  fVesbyterian  Church  organiza- 
tion —  Chriginal  members  —  Elders 
— Early  members  —  First  pastor. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Henry— First  dinrch 

edifice  310,  311 

Southerland,  E.  B   274 

Southwest  Company     93 

Southworth,  Gus.  W  218,  306.  309 

Southworth,  Mrs.  Gus.  W  306 

Southworth,  Mrs.  Susan   309 


Spaulding,  E.  G.   .   236 

Spaulding,  Kozuu  319 

Spaulding.  S.  F    233 

Spear.  Isaac  518,  519,  530,  636,  637 

Spears,  H.  S  385 

Spears,  Barton  W  407 

Spencer,  A.  F  383 

Spencer,  Thomas  463 

Spencer,  William  H  -   309 

Spink,  Alfred   538 

Spirit  of  Temperance  Reform,  the  (1845)  389 
Spiritualists — First  medium  in  Chicago 
(1849)— Fhvt  convert,  Ira  B.  Eddy 
— Sodety  formed  (1852) — Lecturers 
— Mediums — Andrew  Jackson  Davis 
— "TheHarmonial  PhikMOphy"..  353, 
354- 

Spofford,  George  W.  3i6 

Spohr,  Frank  395 

Spring,  Cbaries  A  310,  311,  313 

Sfmog,  Mrs.  Ellen  M  311 

S|)ring,  Gemge  H  311 

Spring,  Giles  184,  334,  377,  4*0,  431, 

433,  4«4.  449.  476.  482. 

Springer,  William  309 

^winger,  Mrs.  William    309 

Sproot,  Grenville  temple  132,  306 

St.  Ansgarius  Church  (Swedi^  and  Nor- 
wegian Episcopalians,  1849) — First 
trustees  —  Church  building  —  Gift 
frmn  Jenny  Lind  —  DiflSculty  in 

church  -  338 

St.  Clair,  Governor  Arthur    34 

St.  Cosme,  Rev,  John  F.  B.  ....33,  37.  287 
...  Deacriptioo  of    vldt   to  Chicago 

(1699)  -   66 

St.  Cyr,  John  M.  1  133.  389,  390 

St.  Elizabeth's  Association  397 

St.  Francis  D'Assisium — First  church 
building — Priests — New  building — 

Societies  connected  with  397 

St.  Francis  Society   297 

St.  Francis  Xavier  miaritm  of  Marquette 

at  Mission  tjl  Holy  Ghost   42 

St.  Geonte's  Knights   297 

St.  George's  .Society  (1847)  533 

St.  Janses'  Episcopal  Church — Oig:aniza- 
tion,  1834 — First  members — First 
vestrymen — First  Episcopal  services 
in  Chicago — *'  Ti{^>ecanoe  Hall " — 
First  dinrdi  building  (1837) — 
Church  building  (1857) — Pastors — 
Sketch  of  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hallam— 
Sketch  of  Rev.  Robert  H.  Clark- 
son  99.  334.  335.  336 

St.  James'  German  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran 349 

St.  John's  Episcopal  Church — Organiza- 
tion, 1856— First  church  building- 
Parsonage  —  Sunday-flchool  Ccm- 

tributions  337 

St.  J<^'s  Evangelical  LntbeFan..:  349 

St.  John's  Sodety  297 

St.  Joseph  (Gennan  Catholic)  Original 
members — First  church  building — 

Priests— School   395 

St.  Joseph  Orphan  Asylum   399 

St.  Louis  Church  (French  Catholic)— 
Rev,  Isidore  A.  Lebel— Establish- 
ment of  church — Financial  difficul- 
ties— Church  building  removed  296,  297 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic)  Church   132.  269 

St.  Mary's  Church  (1833)  (First  Catholic 
church  in  Chicago)  Quarter,  Right 
Rev.  William— Biography.  393,  293,  294 

Petitton  for  pastor— ^iiers.<  389 

St.  Cyr  appointed  priest — First  mass — 
First  baptism — BuikUng  and  dedica. 

tion  of  church    290 

New  St.  Mary's  Church  (1843)— Bishops 

and  fHiests  connected  with  church  391,39s 
St.  Michael's  (German)  organization- 
First  church    building — Original 
members —  Priests  —  Rc ' 
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St  Mary's  Sodality  .   297 

St  Palais,  Maurie  de  -  zgi,  293 

St.  Patrick's  Church— Establishment- 
Parochial  school — Church  buildings 

— Priests  -   294 

St.  Paul's  Gennan  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church — First  religious  services — ■ 
Oi|ranizatioii  of  diurch  (1846) — 
First  church  building — Division  of 
church  —  New  church  building 
(1849)— Third  building  (1864)— 
Fourth  (1872) — Pastors — Branches 
—Rev,  Henry  Wundei^-Sketch,  348, 
349- 

St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church  297 

St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  330 
St.  Paul's  Evangelical  United  Church — 
Gennan  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America — Organization  of  church 
connected  with  (1843) — Erection  of 
house  of  worship— Church  council — 
Early  members — Pastors — Uhlich's 
Orafaaii  Asylum— New  church  (1864) 
— Destruction  by  fire  of  1871 — Re- 
building— Present  trustees  351 

St.  Peter's  (Gennan  Catholic)  —  First 
church  building — Removal — Early 

members— Priests  294,  295 

St.  Peter's  Evangelical  United  Church..  351 

St.  Peter's  Society  (1847)  523 

St.  Rosa's  Sodahty   297 

St.  Stanislaus'  Boys'  Society  297 

Stable  of  Humanity    544 

Stocy.  William  (Culver,  Piige  &  Hoyne), 

(1855)  414 

Suft,  James  T.  B  284 

Stanger,  Daniel    .   .  ......  334 

Stanger,  Christopher  334 

Standish,  William  H  86 

Stanfield.  T.  S.  260 

Stanton,  C.  T  477 

Stanton,  George  E   549 

Stanton,  D.  D    ...  274 

Stanislaus,  Sister  M   29*^ 

Staples,  Stephen  N,.   402 

Star  and  Covenant  .'.  384 

Star  of  Hope  Lodge(Good  Templar)...  518 

Starkweather,  Churles  Robert  140,  147 

Starkweather,  Mrs.  Charles  Robert  305 

Starkweather,  Charles  H  521 

Starr,  John  F    220 

Starr,  Elisha   378 

Starved  Rock  (Fort  St.  Louis)  34.  64 

Stalbrand,  C.  J   285 

State  Bank  of  Illinois  151,  526,  527 

State  (School)  Convention  at  Chicago 

(1846)   212 

State  Medical  Society  467 

State  -street  -Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
— Orrington  Lunt — Organization  of 
church — First  pastor.  Rev.  N.  I'. 
Heath — Constituent  members — Wa- 
bash-avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  building,  1857 — New  trus- 
tees—First officers  329 

"Steamboat  Hotel,"  the  636 

Steamboat  Line  established  between  Cht- 
cago  and  Buffalo  (1839),  241;  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Milwaukee  242 

Steamers,  early   168 

Stebbins,  Horatio   344 

Stedman,  Charles   383 

Steel,  George  562,  582,  584,  587 

Steele,  Ashbel  133,  594 

Stein.  Charles    351 

Steinhouse,  August    2S0 

Sten,  .\nton   286 

Stenson.  James   285 

Stephens.  John  311 

Stephens,  E.  B.  285 

Stephens,  Mrs.  Sarah  C   311 

Stephenson,  J.  W  267 

Stevens,  Rev.  Abel  219 

Stevens,  E.  B  352 

Stevens,  Herrick  637 
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Stevens,  John   271 

Stevens,  John.  Jr.   271 

Stewart.  Rev.  A.  M  219,  312,  313,  314 

Stewart,  George   285 

Stewart,  Hart  L  147,  155,  249.  6ri 

Stewart,  Miss  Jane      219 

Stewart,  James   91 

Stewart  John  325,  554 

Stewart,  \.  H    30 

Stewart,  Robert  98,  260 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Robert   yS 

Stewart,  T.  A  212,-  401 

Stewart,  Royal  427,  428 

Stewart,  William  .S   220 

Slickney,  Mrs.  S.  J   341 

Stickn«7,  William  H   454 

Stiles,  David   208 

Stillman's  Run    268 

Stillman,  Isaiah     267 

Stock  Company  {1852)   491 

Stocking,  key.  S.  H  326,  357 

.Stoeber,  William  T   28(1 

Stoetzel,  John  ,    331 

Stole,  A   176 

Stommell,  Joseph    295 

Stone,  John,  first  murderer  in  Cook 

County   151,  273 

•---Trial   445 

Stone,  David,  letter  of  95,  96 

Stone,  Elijah                                     .  330 

Stone,  H,  0  477,  570 

Stone,  Rev.  Luther  318,  324,  325,  402 

Storm  of  April,  1854   243 

Storrow.  Samite)  A   100 

Stose,C  ,  222,  351,  566 

"  Stove-pipe  (fire)  ordinance  "  (1S33)   221 

Stow,  W'illiam  H                             5f>6.  633 

Stow,  Mrs.  William  H  306,  309 

Stowell,  Augustine   271 

Stowell,  Calvin  M   271 

Stowell,  E.  C   34  r 

Stowell,  Walter     271 

Strachan  &  Scott    532,  534 

Slrakoscli,  Maurice      5<X) 

Stratton,  Newell    5tj5 

Stratzheim,  (Jcorge  _   351 

Streets — Grading,  paving  and  number- 
ing,,   --I91.  192 

 Raising  of  grade    193 

 First  Nicholson  pavement    194 

 Nomenclature  .....194.  196 

 Alterations  (1847)   239 

Strobbach,  John  E.-  -   351 

Strode,  J.  M.  148,  441,  477 

Stroh,  Daniel   334 

Strong.  Moses  M    257 

Strong,  Orio  W   410 

Strong.  Robert     269 

Strong,  Kev.  K.  T   333 

Strong,  T.  F   257 

Stroiher,  Bolton  F  -   244 

Sirykcr.  John   260 

Stryker.  S.  W   285 

Stuart,  Alexander  377,  416 

Stuart,  H.  L   212 

Stuart,  Dr.  J.Jay  461.  477.  595 

Stuart,  John  T   180 

Stuart,  O  -   285 

Stuart,  Robert  --.171,  ao6.  302 

Stuart,  Thomas  A                              ..  389 

Stuart,  William,  93,  140.  J47,  176,  l8l.  372, 

377.  416.  428-  445.  508.  509- 

.Stubbins,  Philander  W   311 

Students  and  gradiutes  (1843-1858)   466 

Stupp,  Henry   —  285 

Stui^es,  J   253 

Sturgis,  William   170 

Sturtevant.  Julien  M   339 

Sturtevant,  Austin  D  2II,  2i2,  216,  497 

Styles,  Jeremiah    2S2 

Subscription  list  of  Chic^o  Democrat 

(1833)   365 

Sullivan,  J.  H  270,  274 

Sullivan,  I.J   285 

Sullivan,  Timothy   398 
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•*  Sultan"  (brig)   243 

Supreme  Court  —  Justices  as  Circuit 
Judges — Judges  of  Seventh  Circuit 

(1841)   445.  446 

.Sulyle,  Henry  E   521 

Sunday  Herald  (1857)  411 

Sunday  law  of  1834   203 

Sunday  Leader  (1857)  411 

Sunday  Vacuna  (1S56)   411 

Sutherland,  Mrs.  Henrietta   323 

Sutton  Female  Seminary  219 

Sutton,  Robert  H   333 

Svenska    Republikanaren,  1855-1857 

(Swedish)  411 

Svensson,  G   350 

Swan,  C.  A  384 

Swazey,  Lewis  S   358 

Swearingen.  Lieutenant  James  S.  (auto- 
graph) 72,  240 

Swearingen.  Captain  Herbert  H   78 

Swedenborgian  Society  (firsl)   180 

Swedish  Immanuel  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church — Organization  of  Society 
(r853)— Rev.  Eriand  Carlstn— His 
first  sermon  in  Chicago  (August, 
1853) — First  church  officers  —  Or- 
ganization of  church  (1854) — Erec- 
tion of  church  edifice  (i869)~Re- 
buildingof  church  after  fire  of  1871 

— Membership  and  work  350.  351 

Swedish    Church,     Second  Methodist 

Episcopal   333 

Sweente,  John     285 

Swenie,  D.  J   227,229,  231 

Sweeney.  Rev.  John  S   352 

Sweet,  Alanson  132,  175,  269,  270, 

271.  635. 

Sweet.  Charles   .  -  .  328 

Sweet,  Mrs.  Charles   114 

.Sweet,  Mrs.  Susan  328.  115 

Sweet,  Richard  M  27I 

Sweetzer,  J.  O   462 

Swift,  F:iijah    536 

Swift,  Colonel  R.  K.       l3i,  237.  278,  279. 
285.  343,  536.  538.  544.  549.  598.  616 

Swift,  W.  H.   170,  171,  172.  173 

Swing,  David  309 

Swope,  Cornelius  E  336,  337 

Svkes,  M.  L   262 

.Sylvester.  Willard   306 

Tabernacle  Baptist  Church — Organiza- 
tion August  (1843) — First  members, 
officers  and    church  buildings — 

Pastors  319,  321 

Talbot,  M.  F   220 

Talcott,  Edwards  170,  171,  173,  176 

Tanners  and  tanneries   •  -  565 

Taicott.  E.  D  396 

Tar.  John  226 

Ta.sker,  William  329,  330 

Taverns,  Early  lit,  Il6,  128,  132,  136, 

138- 

Tax-payers  in  1825   loi 

Taxes  and  assessments  (1837-1857)  182 

Taylor,  Anson  H.       ..107,  132,  133,  198, 

289,  290. 

Taylor,  A.  W   269 

Taylor,  Augustine  D.  -  ..132,  145,  176,  290, 

291,  294.  519,  520. 
Taylor,  Benjamin  F  377,  378,  387,  402, 

415,  482,  503. 
Taylor,  Charles  133,  175,  198,  289,  594, 

631.  632- 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Charies   289 

Taylor.  E.  U  86,  149,  168,  246,  260, 

446.  465.  477.  527- 

Taylor,  Ezra   284,  285 

Taylor.  Francis  H.  -   178 

Tavlor,  John ..  294, 

Taylor,  Mary  A  300,  63a 

Taylor.  P.  A   286 

Taylor.  William  H  923,  341,  476 

Taylor,  Mrs.  William  H  34" 

Taylor,  W.  W  ^   594 

Taylw.  Zadury  
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Teac3ief3*  Association  214 

Teachers  of  Chicago  (1810-1857)  ...204-220 

Teachers'  Institute    215 

Tecumseh  -  35,  76,  78,  80 

Teed,  David  330 

"  Tekgraph  "  (vessel)   115 

Temple  baptist  Church   323 

"Temple  builiiing"  32.  315,316,  421 

Temple,  Eleonore  (Mrs.  Thomas  Uoyne)  206 

Temple,  Mrs  Cornelia  M   341 

Temple.  Daniel  H   -  219 

Temple,  John  T,  132,  175,  198.  207,  315, 

357.  459.  465.  466,  468,  594. 

Temple,  Peter   246,  460 

Temple,  Peter  T  357 

"Temple  of  Honor"   518 

Territorial  Ranks  .524,  525 

Terry,  Patrick   294 

Teschner,  K   351 

Testhel,  O.  N    349 

Tetencboua  (Miami  chief)    46 

Tew,  George  C.  462 

Thom.  John  H   636 

Tibbets,  Miss  S.  E   .   215 

Tierman,  Father    292 

Tiffany,  Joel  353 

Tilford,  Augustus     280 

Tillinghast,  William-   219 

Tinkham.  Edward  I   220  535,  537,  612 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of..  35,  78,  80 

Tippecanoe  Hall     334 

Titsworth,  A.  D    402 

"  Tivoli  "  lot,  value  in  183a   137 

Tomlinson,  William     315 

Tondey,  William  B   284 

Tonty,  Henri  l>e  34>62,  63,  64 

"  Topenebe"  (Indian  diieO  36.  7*,  74.  77,  80 

Topliff.  W.  B.   315 

Toutsson,  Gisel  ..    .-  350 

Towne,  E.  W  359 

Townsend,  H.  .   275 

Tows,  F,  H,  .   263 

Thayer,  U   25a 

Theis,  August    332 

Thespian  Society   j  4S2 

Thevenot,  Mdcbisedech  -44,  48,  49 

Third  Presbyterian  Church— Organiza- 
tion,  July.  1847 — Original  members 
— Pastors — Difficulties  in  regard  to 
relations  of  Church  to  General  As- 
sembly  307-309 

Third  Illinois  Volunteers  in  Mexican 

War  280 

Thomas,  B.  W   yx) 

Thomas,  Mrs.  B.  W  1  309 

Thomas,  Fred  357,  464 

Thomas,  George   568 

Thomas.  James    330 

Thomas,  Jesse  B  2t2,  246,  248,  249 

Thomas,  John  B  167,213,  330 

Thomas,  R.  W.  331 

Thompson,  James..  112,  167,  174,  343 

Thompson,  J.  A   185 

Thompson,  J.  L.   132 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Lucretis  152 

Thompson,  O.  H  476 

Thompson,  Robert  269 

Thompson,  Samuel  H  600 

Thompson,  William  227 

Thome,  Charles  R  494,  495 

Thornton,  William  F   168 

Tburst<Hi,  G.  S    285 

Tobey,  Orrille  H   562 

Tracy.  Elisha  6ri 

Tracy,  E.  W  482 

Tracy.  J  _  298 

"  Tracy  "(U.  S.  schotmer)  72,239,  240 

Trade  and  commerce  of  Chicago  152,  243, 

555-559.  579. 

Trask,  Lila  F   389 

"Traveller"  410 

"Traveler's  Home"  132,365.472,  632 

Traveling  in  Illinois  in  1852   254 

Treaty  of  St.  Louis   83 

Tremont  Hoose....  158,  323,  635,  636 
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Tremont  House  tot,  its  various  values.  -  137 

Tremont  Mu>ic  Hall  490,  498 

Tressy,  Jolni    ,  327 

Tressy,  Mrs,  John    327 

"  Trestle  BoarJ  "  (Masonic)  .-  411 

Trinity  (Episcopal)  Church — Organira- 
tion,  1842 — First  church  officers — 
Church  buildings — Rectors — Mem- 
bership  336.  337 

Tripp,  R.   -  326 

Trowbriilj^e.  Charles  C.    100 

Trowbridgo,  John  S   139 

Trowbridge,  S.  G  176,  222,  228.  343 

Trowbridge  William  S  137 

Trowbridge's  Kagle  Hotel   221 

Truax,  Samuel   342 

Tucker.  Elisha  ,   318 

Tucker,  HenryA   220,262,  538 

Tuley,  Murray  F  268,'  281,  282,  283 

Tull,  Jacob   285 

Tulley,  Alfred  M   291,  416 

Tapper,  Chester    343 

Turbot,  I'eter-   .  294 

Turnbull,  Julia  _  288 

Turner,  Asa.  Jr     355 

Turner,  (itorge  F..  459,  489 

Turner,  II      285,  2^(1 

Turner,  John  B.  1S7,  348,  249,  250,  256, 
257,  262. 

Turner,  J.  W  246 

Turrilt.  S.  H  -  286 

"  'Tuscarora,"  wreck  of  the   243 

Tusch,  Andrew   395 

Tuttle,  A.  H   636 

Tutlle,  Maria    319 

't'ultk',  Reuben,-   319 

'Typographical  Union,  early  membersof.  415 

Type  Foundry  (first)  570.  571 

Union  Car  Works    568 

Union  Express  Company    263 

Union  High  School   220 

Union  I'ark  liaptist  Church   322 

United  States  Courts  44S,  452,  454 

United  .States  Express  Company  263 

United  States  Factory,  85.  87.  88,  92,  93, 
233.  554- 

United  States  Hotel  633,  635 

United  States  Indian  Agency   86 

United  States  Land-Office  148,  149 

United  Slates  Marine  Hospital  598 

University  of  St,  Mary  of  the  Lake,  291,  298, 
299. 

Unonius,  Gustaf  ,   338 

U berg.  John —     322 

Ubrich.  J  _.  298 

Uhlich's  Orphan  Asylum   351 

"  Uncle  'I'om's  Cabm  " — First  presenta- 
tion in  Chicago   492 

Underground  railroad    (First  Chicago 

passenger)    605 

Underbill,  D.  H   562 

Union  Agricultural  Society   --  378 

Union  Agriculturist  and  Western  Prairie 

Farmer,  the   378 

Union  Bank-.  538,  543,  548 

"  Union  "  (brig)   240 

Updike,  P.  L.   .155,  176,  222,  378 

Upham,  Edward    95 

Ursey,  W.  H   284 

Ursula,  Sister  M...   299 

Uster,  JohnJ   88 

"  Utica  "  (barque)  242 

Vail,  Walter   531 

Valantine,  John  R    539,  544 

Valiqiiette,  J.  B  -..  296 

Valley  Watchman   401 

Van  Buren-street  German  Methodist 
Episcopal    Church  Organization 

(1852)  ---  -  331.  332 

Van  Buren,  Martin  (Vidt  to  Chicago)..  152 

Van  Ruren  mass  meeting  154 

Van  de  Velde,  James.  291 

Van  de  Velde,  Oliver  29I,  294,  295,  296, 

297,  298. 

Van  der  Bc^rt,  Henry  207,  460 
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Vandercook,  C.  R  568,  633 

Van  Doren  (Rev.  Dr.)   313 

Van  Eaton,  David...   II2 

Van  Horn,  John  .'    112 

Van  Nortwick,  John  .  349,  258,  262 

VanOsdel,  John  M  180,373,394,  305, 
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THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  MASSACRE  OF  i8i2. 


CHICAGO'S  HISTORIC  TREE. 

There  is  now  standing  in  Eighteenth  Street,  between 
Prairie  Avenue  and  the  lake,  a  large  cottonwood  tree 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  massacre  of  1812,  and 
which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  possesses  even  a 
greater  historic  value;  as  it  is  believed  by  many  old 
settlers  to  have  been  standing  at  the  time  of  the  disas- 
ter. In  order  that  the  appearance  of  this  landmark 
might  be  preserved,  and  that  the  memories  clustering 
about  it  might  not  pass  from  mind,  we  have  caused  the 
tree  to  be  phott^raphed  and  engraved,  and  have  also 
obtained  documentary  evidence  that  the  Kinzie  family 
regarded  both  the  site  referred  to  and  this  particular 
tree  as  historic. 

On  the  morning  of  August  15,  1812,  the  troops  and 
settlers,  left  the  fort,  proceeded  southward  "about  a 
mile  and  a  half,"  and  were  attacked  by  the  Indians. 
A  fearful  tragedy  was  there  enacted,  as  is  described  in 
the  history  of  Fort  Dearborn  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Having  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Juliette  A,  Kinzie 
had,  during  her  lifetime,  informed  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Henry  W,  King,  of  the  beHef  concerning  this  tree,  we 
addressed  Mrs.  King  a  letter  of  inquiry  and  received 
the  foUowing  reply: 

"  151  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  ) 
"January  25,  1884.  f 

"A.  T.  Andreas,  Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  happy  lotell  you  what 
I  know  about  the  tree  in  question,  lor  I  am  anxious  that  its  value 
as  a  relic  should  be  appreciated  by  Chicago  people;  especially  since 
the  fire  has  obliterated  nearly  every  other  object  connected  with 
our  early  history.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  my  friend,  Mrs, 
John  H.  Kinzie,  I  called  upon  her  and  asked  her  to  drive  with  me 
through  the  city  and  point  out  the  various  locations  and  points  of 
interest  that  she  knew  wtre  connected  with  the  'early  day'  of 
Chicago.  She  said  there  were  very  few  objects  remaining,  but 
localities  she  would  be  happy  to  show  me.  She  appointed  a  day, 
but  was  not  well  enough  to  keep  her  appointment:  went  East  soon 
afterward  for  her  health,  and  died  within  a  few  weeks.  However, 
at  the  interview  I  mention,  she  said  that  to  her  the  most  interesting 
object  in  our  city  was  the  o!d  cottonwood  tree  that  stands  on 
Eighteenth  Street,  between  Prairie  Avenue  and  the  lake.  She 
remarked  that  it,  with  its  fellow,  were  saplings  at  the  time  of  the 
Indian  massacre,  and  that  they  marked  the  spot  of  that  tearful 
occurrence;  though  she  was  not  sure  but  the  smaller  one  had  either 
died  or  been  cut  down.  I  expressed  surprise  at  the  location,  imag- 
ining that  the  massacre  occurred  further  south,  among  the  small 
sandhills  which  we  early  settlers  remember,  in  the  vicinitv  of  Hyde 
Park.    I  remember  that  her  answer  to  this  was; 

"  '  My  child,  you  must  understand  that  in  1S12  there  was  no 
Chicago,  and  the  distance  between  the  old  fort  and  Eighteenth 
Street  was  enormous.'  Said  she:  '  My  husband  and  his  family 
always  bore  in  mind  the  location  of  that  massacre,  and  marked  « 
by  the  cottonwood  trees,  which,  strange  to  say,  have  stood  unharmed 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  until  this  day.' 

"  The  above  facts  I  communicated  to  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  soon  after  Mrs.  Kinzie 's  death,  and  believe,  through  them, 
was  the  means  of  preventing  the  cutting  down  of  the  old  tree,  which 
the  citizens  of  the  South  Side  had  voted  to  be  a  nuisance.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  something  may  be  done  to  fence  in  and  preserve  so 
valuable  a  relic  and  reminder  of  one  of  the  most  s^d  and 
interesting  events  in  the  life  of  Chicago.  'I'rustinp:  the  above 
information  may  be  of  some  use  to  you,  and  that  you  may  be  able 
to  present  the  matter  in  a  more  entertaining  form  than  1  have  done. 
Believe  me,  ar.  Yours  most  respectfully, 

•'  Mrs.  Hen'rv  W.  King  " 

Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  whose  residence  in  Chicago 
since  1836  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
Kinzie  family,  was  asked  to  state  what  he  knew  re- 
garding the  subject.   His  response  reads  thus: 
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"Chicago,  January  25,  1884, 
"  Captaim  A.  T.  Andreas.  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  note  of  this 
morning  asking  me  to  state  what  I  know  relating  to  the  massacre 
at  Chicago  in  l3i2.  I  came  to  Chicago  in  October,  1836:  the  Fori 
Dearborn  Reservation  then  and  for  several  years  thereafter  belongcrl 
to  the  (jovernment.  and  there  were  but  a  few  scattering  house- 
from  Fort  Dearborn  south  to  the  University  and  between  Michig.-'it 
A\-enue  and  the  beach  of  I<ake  Michigan.  The  sand  hills  near  th..* 
shore  were  still  standing.  The  family  of  John  H.  Kinzie  was  then 
the  most  prominent  in  Chicago,  and  the  best  acquainted  with  its 
early  history.  From  this  family  and  other  old  settlers,  and  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinzie.  I  was  told  where  the  attack  upon  the  soldiers 
by  the  Indians  was  made.  There  were  then  growing  some  cotton- 
wood trees  near  which  I  was  told  the  massacre  occurred.  One  of 
those  trees  is  still  standing  in  the  street  leading  from  Michigan 
Avenue  to  the  lake  and  not  very  far  from  the  track  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  This  tree  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kinzie,  as  near  the  place  where  the  attack  t>egan.  As  the 
fight  continued  the  combatants  moved  south  and  west  over  consid- 
erable space.  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie  was  a  person  of  clear  and 
retentive  memory  and  of  great  intelligence.  She  wrote  a  full  and 
graphic  history  of  the  massacre,  obtaini;'^;  her  facts,  in  part,  from 
eye-witnesses,  and  I  have  no  doubts  of  her  accuracy. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours,  Isaac  N.  Arnold." 

A.  J.  Galloway,  Esq ,  who  has  resided  in  the  vicinity 
for  many  years,  says : 

Chicago,  February  8.  1884. 
Captain  A.  T.  Andreas— il^  Dear  Sir  :  At  your  request  I 
will  state  my  recollections  concerning  the  cottonwood  tree  in  the 
east  end  of  Eighteenth  Street.  When  I  removed  from  Kldridge 
Court,  to  the  present  No.  180S  Prairie  Avenue,  in  185^.  the  tree 
was  in  apparent  good  condition,  though  showing  all  the  marks  of 
advanced  age.  The  large  lower  branches  (since  cut  off,)  aftei 
mounting  upward  for  a  time,  curved  gracefully  downward,  so  that 
a  man  riding  under  them  could  have  readily  touched  their  extrem- 
ities, with  his  whip,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  twenty-live  feet  from 
the  body  of  the  tree.  Fiom  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  growth 
of  trees,  I  have  no  doubt  but  its  sapling  life  long  antedated  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  garrison.  I  will  venture 
the  opiuion,  that  if  it  were  cut  down  and  the  stump  subjectuil  to  a 
careful  examination,  it  would  be  found  that  the  last  two  inches  of 
its  growth  covers  a  period  of  lifty  years,  at  least. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  J,  Galloway. 

Charles  Harpell,  an  old  citizen,  now  living  on  the 
North  Side,  says  that  so  far  back  as  he  can  remember, 
this  locality  was  known  as  the  "Indian  battle-ground;" 
that  years  ago,  when  a  boy,  he,  with  others,  used  to 
play  there  'the  place  from  its  very  associations  having 
the  strongest  attractions),  and  hunt  in  the  sand  for 
beads  and  other  little  trinkets,  which  they  were  wont  to 
find  in  abundance.  Mr.  Harpell  relates  also  that  he, 
while  playing  there  one  day,  found  an  old  single-bar- 
reled brass  pistol,  which  he  kept  for  many  years  before 
it  was  finally  lost. 

Mrs.  Mary  Clark  Williams,  whose  father,  H.  B. 
Clark,  purchased  m  1833  the  land  on  whicli  the  tree 
now  stands,  says  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago  she  played 
under  the  old  cottonwood,  and  that  it  was  then  a  large 
and  thrifty  tree.  In  1840  an  old  Indian  told  her  father 
that  the  massacre  occurred  on  that  spot. 

Although  there  is  no  way  of  positively  determining 
that  the  tree  pictured  on  the  opposite  page  is  the  iden- 
tical one  that  stood,  a  mere  sapling,  on  the  spot  during 
the  massacre,  there  is  strong,  almost  conclusive,  cause 
for  declaring  it  the  same.  At  all  events,  the  proof  of 
the  site  is  satisfactory,  and  the  view  herewith  presented 
is  an  interesting  one,  as  showing  how  the  scene  of  bar- 
baric treachery  appears  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  seventy 
two  years. 
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Page  47.  In  description  of  Thevcnot's  map  it  should  be 
statetj  that  Kaskoskia  village  is  represented,  although  with  a  differ- 
ent  speiliiig  or  the  name. 


"  Northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan"  should  read  mriheasUm. 

Page  73.  seventy-third  tine  from  top,  left  hand  column.  John 
X.  should  read  John  A',  (Clark).- 

Page  76.  The  sketch  of  the  Kinzie  Mouse  ends  with  the 
words,  "numbered  with  the  things  that  were."  What  follows 
should  have  borne  the  caption,  "  Pottawaiomiks  in  the  War 
OF  1S13."  The  caption  was  in  the  original  copy,  but  dropped  out, 
either  in  the  type-writing  or  composition. 


for  Ensign  Ronau. 

Page  62.    For  De  Isaac  Van  Voorhis,  read  Dr.  Isaac  Van 

Voorhis. 

Page  84.    ForCieorge  Rendu,  read  George  Bender. 
I'age  90.    For  City  Surveyor  (Alexander  Wolcott),  read  County 
Surveyor. 

Pages  105,  I  ro,  and  137,  The  discrepancy  in  statement  con- 
cerning  Mrs.  Porthter  and  Mr.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  as  to  each 
bein^  "  oldest  living  settler,"  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  fact 
th:it  Mrs.  Porthier  was  here  prior  to  the  massacre  and  removed 
from  Chicago  in  1835:  white  Mr.  Hubbard  came  later  but  still 
resides  here. 

Page  in.  Sixteenth  line  from  top.  left  hand  column  :  For 
"  Watseca  "  read  Iroquois.  Same  column  :  Alhira  Hubbard  should 
read  .\hira  Hubbard. 

Page  146.    For  "  courier  De  Bois  "  read  eovriers  de  beis. 

Page  179.    "  Urbs  in  Hortc  "  should  be  "  Urbs  in  Horto," 

Page  180.    William  H.  Darris  should  be  William  H.  Davis. 

Page  217,  Jonathan  T.  Scammon  should  read  |onathan  Y. 
Scammon. 

The  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  "  Sheldon  Thompson."  with 
General  Scott  and  the  cholera,  was.  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Captain  Augustus  Walker  (sec his  letter  p.  izi)  July  to,  1832.  On 
page  84  and  page  270  the  date  is  given  as  July  8.  Depending  on 
the  testimony  o?  Captain  Walker,  and  on  contemporaneous  letters 
of  C^neral  bcott,  the  date  of  his  arrival  is  believed  to  be  July  10, 
1833. 


bottom,  right  hand  column. 
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History  of  Early  Chicago. 


EXPLORATIONS  AND  SETTLEMENT. 


ORIGINAL  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

THE  first  definite  and  reliable  information  regarding 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Chicago,  is 
gained  from  the  account  given  by  LaSalle,  of  his  expe- 
dition from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  in  Michigan, 
by  land,  to  the  Illinois  River,  in  the  winter  of  1681-82. 
He  says  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  from  St.  Joseph, 
toward  the  IlUnois,  by'  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  was  in  the  country  of  the  Miamis  until  he  reached 
what  was  then  the  Checaugau,  but  is  now  the  Desplaines 
River.  The  portage  which  he  was  obliged  to  cross  in 
order  to  reach  that  river,  he  calls  the  Checaugau  Port- 
age. The  neighbors  of  the  Miamis,  on  the  west,  were 
the  Mascoutins. 

The  Miamis,  whose  languge,  manners  and  customs 
were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Illinois,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  parent  race,  or  an  important  branch 
of  that  nation.  They  originally  lived  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, some  writers  claiming  that  their  home  was  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific.  They  had  villages,  one  in  common 
with  the  Mascoutins — in  Wisconsin,  before  167 1,  and 
as  late  as  1697  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe, 
before  this  time,  had  found  their  way  to  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  east  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  the  present  State  of  Michigan. 
They  were  of  sufficient  importance  in  Wisconsin,  even  as 
lateas  1690,10  warrant  the  English  in  sending  anambas- 
-sador  to  their  villages  to  purchase  their  friendship  with 
gifts.  They  were  partial  to  the  French,  however,  and 
the  overtures  of  the  English  met  with  little  success. 
In  1670  the  village  of  United  Miamis  and  Mascoutins 
on  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay,  was  visited  by  Father 
Allouez,  and  the  following  year  by  Fathers  Allouez  and 
Dablon  in  company.  One  object  of  the  visit  of  the 
fathers  in  167 1  was  to  quiet  a  disturbance  between  the 
Indians  and  some  French  fur  traders  who  had  offended 
them. 

"We  found  them,"  says  Father  Dablon.  "  in  a  pretty  bad  pos- 
tare,  and  the  minds  of  the  savages  much  soured  against  the  French, 
who  were  there  trading ;  ill-treating  them  in  deeds  and  vrords, 
pillaging  and  carrying  away  their  merehandise  in  spite  of  them, 
and  conducting  themselves  toward  them  with  insupportable  inso- 
lence and  indignities." 

The  Indians,  although  insolent  to  the  traders,  it 
seems  were  desirous  of  pleasing  the  missionaries,  and 
Father  Dablon,  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
found  it  hard  to  preserve  his  gravity,  when  a  band  of 
savage  warriors,  anxious  to  do  them  honor,  marched  to 
their  tent,  and  slowly  paced  back  and  forth  before  it, 
aping  the  movements  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  before 
the  Governor's  tent  at  Montreal.    "  We  could  hardly 
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keep  from  laughing,"  writes  the  good  priest, "  though 
we  were  discoursing  on  very  important  subjects,  namely: 
the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  and  the  things  necessary 
to  escaping  eternal  fire." 

The  Miami  confederacy,  composed  of  the  Miamis, 
Illinois  and  Kickapoos,  and  which  Bancroft  says  was  the 
most  powerful  in  the  West,  exceeding  even  the  Six 
Nations,  or  Iroquois,  included  Uie  Miamis  proper,  Weas 
and  Piankeshaws. 

In  1683  a  large  number  of  the  nation  settled  at 
LaSalle's  fort  on  the  Illinois  River.  LaSalle  wrote 
that  year  from  the  "  Portage  de  Chicagau,"  to  LaBarre, 
then  Governor  of  Canada,  "  The  Iroquois  are  again 
invading  the  country.  Last  year  the  Miamis  were  so 
alarmed  by  them,  that  they  abandoned  their  town  and 
fled,  but  at  my  return  they  came  back,  and  have  been 
induced  to  settle  with  the  Illinois  at  my  fort  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Iroquois  have  lately  murdered  some  fam- 
ilies of  their  nation."  The  Miamis,  at  Fort  St.  Louis, 
numbered  1,300,  the  Weas  500,  and  the  Piankeshaws 
150- 

Charlevoix,  writing  in  1721,  says  :  "  Fifty  yeais  ago 
the  Miamis  were  settled  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  a  place  called  Chicago,  from  the 
name  of  a  small  river  which  runs  into  the  lake,  the 
source  of  which  is  not  far  distant  from  that  of  the 
river  of  the  Illinois." 

St.  Cosme  and  his  companions  found  Miamis  at 
Chicago,  in  1699-1700,  and  a  mission  established  among 
them,  in  charge  of  two  Jesuit  Fathers — Pinet  and  Bine- 
teau.  It  is  said  by  an  early  writer,  that  in  17 18,  "the 
Weas  had  a  village  at  Chicago,  but  being  afraid  of  the 
canoe  people*  left  it,  and  passed  around  the  head  of 
Lake  Michig^,  to  be  nearer  their  brethren  farther  to 
the  east.  Prior  to  this  time — in  1 702 — DeCourtemanche, 
an  agent  of  France,  had  visited  the  Miamis,  both  at 
St.  Joseph  River  and  Chicago,  to  induce  them  to  cease 
their  wars  with  the  Iroquois,  which  prevented  communi- 
cation between  Canada  and  Louisiana  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  River.  A  council  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  was 
appointed  at  Montreal,  which  was  attended  by  Chichika- 
talo,  then  principal  chief  of  the  Miami  nation,  who  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  affirmed  his  friendship  for  the 
French,  and  desired  to  be  guided  by  their  wishes.  The 
Foxes,  from  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  succeeded  the 
Iroquois  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Illinois  and  Miamis, 
and  during  the  6rst  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  probably  driven  the  latter  from  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago.  From  that  time  until  the  termination  of  Pon- 
tiac's  War  and  the  final  defeat  and  extermination  of  the 
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IlUaois  at  Starved  Rock,  when  the  Pottawatomics 
gained  possession  of  the  country,  the  region  now 
Chicago  was  inhabited,  if  inhabited  at  all,  by  roving 
bands  of  northern  Indians. 

Major  Thomas  Forsyth,  who  lived  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  among  the  Indians  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
says*  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
all  the  different  bands  of  the  Illinois  Indians  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Miamis,  and  the  whole  considered 
themselves  as  one  people  ;  but  from  their  local  situation 
the  language  was  broken  up  into  different  dialects. 
"  These  Indians  were  attacked  by  a  general  confederacy 
of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  who 
resided  at  Green  Bay,  and  on  the  Ouisconsin  ;  the 
Sioux,  whose  frontiers  extended  south  to  the  River 
Des  Moines ;  the  Chippewas  and  Pottawatomics  from 
the  lakes  ;  and  also  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  from 
the  south.  The  war  continued  many  years,  and  until 
that  great  nation,  the  Minneways  (Miamis  or  Illinois} 
was  destroyed,  except  a  few  Miamis  and  Weas  on 
the  Wabash,  and  a  few  who  were  scattered  among 
strangers." 

That  portion  of  the  Miamis  who  were  driven  from 
Chicago,  found  a  home  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  on 
the  St.  Joseph,  the  Maumee  and  the  Wabash.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  tribe  was  hostile  to  the 
colonies,  and  even  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  consum- 
mated in  the  year  17  S3,  their  depredations  upon  the 
settlers  on  the  Ohio  and  Maumee  were  continued  until 
the  final  surrender  of  the  northwestern  lake  posts  in 
1796.  In  1790,  peace  negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  Miamis  and  other  tribes,  which  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  General  Harmer  was  sent  with  an  army  by  General 
Washington  to  bring  the  tribes  to  submission.  Battles 
were  fought  near  ChilUcothe,  Ohio,  and  near  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  neither  of  which  was  very  successful  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans. 

In  1 79 1  two  other  expeditions  were  directed  against 
the  ho^ile  Miamis,  Shawanoes  and  others  on  the  Miami 
and  Wabash — one  under  command  of  General  Charles 
Scott,  and  the  other  under  General  Wilkinson.  In  1 791 
Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair,  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
marched  with  an  army  of  fourteen  hundred  men  to  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  Miami  villages  on  the  Great  Miami, 
where  on  the  4th  of  November  a  sanguinary  battle  was 
fought.  The  Indians,  led  by  Little  Turtle,  fought 
bravely,  and  finally  defeated  the  Americans,  who  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  abandoning  their  camp  and  artillery. 
In  the  precipitate  flight  the  men  threw  down  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  never  halted  until  they  reached 
Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-one  miles  distant.  This  success 
encouraged  the  Indians,  and  their  depredations  were 
only  stopped  by  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  General 
Anthony  Wayne  over  the  Western  Confederacy  of 
Indians,  in  August,  1794,  which  was  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  August  3,  1795 — the  first  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  to  which  the  Miamis  were  a 
party.  It  was  at  this  treaty  that  Little  Turtle,  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  nation,  made  his  celebrated  speech, 
defining  the  limits  of  his  country.  He  said  to  General 
Wayne,  "  You  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Indian  and  the  United  States.  I  now  take 
the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  the  line  cuts  off  from  the 
Indian  a  large  portion  of  country  which  has  been 
enjoyed  by  ray  forefathers  from  time  immemorial,  with- 
out question  or  dispute.  The  prints  of  my  ancestors' 
houses  are  everywhei^  to  be  seen  in  this  region.  It  is 
well  known  by  all  my  brothers  present,  that  my  fore- 
fathers kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit ;  from  thence 

*  Diake's  "  life  of  Black  tUwk,"  1836. 


extended  their  line  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto ; 
from  thence  to  its  mouth  ;  thence  to  Chicago,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  These  are  the  boundaries  within  which  the 
prints  of  my  ancestors'  houses  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen." 

In  1840  what  lew  Miamis  remainea  .n  the  East 
were  removed  from  the  Wabash  to  a  tract  of  land  now 
comprised  in  Miami  County,  Kansas.  They  had  in- 
creased in  numbers  during  the  preceding  yeareof  peace, 
and  numbered  about  eleven  hundred  when  they  went 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  Homesickness  soon  reduced 
their  ranks,  and  after  remaining  in  the  West  a  year,  a 
large  part  of  those  surviving  returned  to  Indiana.  In 
1854  the  tribe  ceded  their  land  in  Kansas  to  the  United 
States,  excepting  a  reservation  for  their  own  use  and 
occupancy  ;  which,  also,  they  ceded  in  1867.  Quite  a 
number  became  citizens  of  Kansas,  and  the  remainder 
were  removed  to  the  present  Indian  Territory,  where 
they  became  confederated  with  the  Peorias.  The  last 
of  the  Miamis  in  Kansas,  numbering  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  in 
1871. 

The  Pottaw  atomies. — The  Pottawatomics,  Otta- 
was  and  Chippewas,  whose  language,  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  similar,  are  su'^posed  to  be  the  original  people 
who  lived  at  the  "  villages  of  the  falls,"  at  St.  Maiy's 
Strait,  and  on  the  northern  bank  of  Lake  Huron. 
These  tribes  belong  to  the  great  Algonquin  family,  and 
speak  one  of  its  rudest  dialects.  They  were  hunters 
and  fishers,  and  by  the  Illinois  Indians,  who  never  made 
voyages  on  the  water,  were  called  the  "canoe  people," 
and  held  in  dread,  as  they  were  warlike,  and  frequently  in 
collision  with  neighboring  tribes.  The  first  mention  of  the 
Pottawatomies  by  the  French  Jesuits,  is  in  the  Relation 
of  1639,  where  it  is  said  that  John  Nicolet  had  visited 
them  at  their  islands  of  Green  Bay,  where  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  Iroquois.  These  islands  were  known  as 
the  Pottawatomie  Islands,  and  were  the  residence  of  the 
tribe  for  many  years.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  large  portion  of  the 
Pottawatomies  had  emigrated  toward  the  south,  one 
band  making  a  home  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  of  Mich- 
igan, and  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  They  were 
always  intimately  associated  with  other  tribes — usually 
with  the  Ottawas  or  Chippewas,  but  sometimes  with 
Miamis,  Foxes  or  Winnebagoes.  They  were  faithful 
allies  of  the  French  until  after  the  death  of  Pontiac,  and 
took  part  with  that  chieftain  in  his  attack  on  Fort  St. 
Joseph,  in  May,  1763,  and  the  subsequent  siege  of 
Detroit. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  English  and  the 
Western  Confederacy  in  August,  1764,  and  of  the  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty  warriors  assembled  at  Niagara, 
as  representatives  of  the  various  tribes,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  were  Pottawatomies.  Pontiac,  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  his  efforts  to  keep  the  hated  English  from 
the  region  of  Detroit,  came,  it  is  said,  to  Illinois,  and 
settled  with  a  band  of  Ottawas,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kankakee.  In  1769  he  was  assassinated,  and  it  was 
believed  by  the  united  tribes  (OtUwas  and  Pottawato- 
mies) that  the  Illinois  Indians  were  accessory  to  the 
crime.  In  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  idolized  leader, 
war  was  waged  by  the  Pottawatomies  and  other  North- 
western tribes  against  the  Illinois,  until  the  latter  was 
exterminated,  and  the  victors  had  possession  of  all 
northern  Illinois.  "Starved  Rock,"  in  LaSalle  County 
(the  "  Rock  of  St.  Louis,"  of  LaSaile  and  Tonty),  was 
the  scene  of  the  final  disaster  which  completely  anni- 
hilated the  once  powerful  nation  which  gave  the  State 
of  Illinois  its  name.    Driven  from  one  olace  of  refuge 
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to  another,  the  last  surviving  remnant  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dians gathered  on  the  summit  of  Starved  Rock,  where 
they  were  besieged  by  their  enemies  on  every  side  ;  and 
when,  at  last,  compelled  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  desperation  they  attempted  to  force  a  path 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  nearly  every  one  was 
slain.    Scarcely  enough  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  Pottawatomies  were  now  the  dominant  tribe  in 
upper  Illinois,  although  in  many  cases  their  villages  were 
composed  of  United  Pottawatomies,  Ottawas  and  Chip- 
pewas.*  Through  the  Revolution  they  were  hostile  to 
the  Americans,  but  after  the  victory  gained  by  General 
Wayne  over  the  Western  Confederates  in  the  summer 
of  1794,  at  Presque  Isle,  on  the  Maumee  River,  the 
Pottawatomies  joined  the  other  tribes  in  suing  for 
peace. 

The  nations,  who  with  the  Pottawatomies,  formed 
the  confederated  Indian 
force  led  by  Little  Turtle 
and  Blue  Jacket,  Ottawa 
and  Shawnee  chiefs, 
against  General  Wayne  at 
this  decisive  battle,  which 
eventuated  in  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  were  the 
Miamis,  Shawanoes,  Del- 
awares,  Chippewas  and 
Ottawas. 

On  the  3d  of  August, 
1795,  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville was  concluded  at  the 
fortified  camp  of  General 
Wayne,  called  by  that 
name.  By  this  treaty  the 
Indians  ceded  an  im- 
mense tract  of  country, 
south  of  the  lakes  and 
west  of  the  Ohio,  to- 
gether with  certain  spe- 
cific tracts,  including  the 
sites  of  all  the  Northwest- 
em  posts. 

The  Pottawa  t  o  m  i  e  s 
were  represented  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
Wabash  and  Huron-river  bands  (Pottawatomies  of  the 
Woods)  and  by  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  "  Pottawato- 
mies of  the  Prairie " — the  latter  being  those  living  in 
Illinois.  The  stipulations  of  this  treaty  remained  un- 
broken until  181 1,  when  the  machinations  of  Tecum- 
seh  and  the  Prophet  sent  General  Harrison  to  the 
Wabash,  and  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  followed. 

By  this  treaty  of  Greenville  the  Indians  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  "  one  piece  of  land  six  miles  square, 
at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  emptying  into  the  south- 
west end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort  formerly 
stood."  There  was  also  a  stipulation  that  the  Indians 
should  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  portage  between  that  river  and  the 
Illinois,  and  down  the  Illinois  River  to  the  Mississippi." 

The  Pottawatomies  joined  in  the  treaty  negotiated 
at  Fort  Wayne  by  General  Harrison  in  1803,  and  before 
1809  had  ceded  considerable  of  their  land  to  Govern- 
ment. In  the  War  of  181  a  a  portion  of  the  tribe  joined 
the  English,  influenced  by  Tecumseh,  and  his  brother 
the  Prophet,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Suna-we- 
wo-nee,  war-chief  of  the  Prairie  bands,  made  war  upon 
the  Americans,  and  participated  in  the  massacre  of  the 
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Fort  Dearborn  garrison.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  this  band  at  Portage  des  Sioux  in  July,  1815,  which 
was  signed  by  Suna-we-wo-nee,  and  it  is  said  the  band 
never  broke  the  pledge  of  friendship  then  made.  In 
the  following  September,  a  general  treaty  with  the  Pot- 
tawatomies and  other  tribes  was  made  at  Detroit. 

Portions  of  the  country  claimed  by  the  "  Pottawato- 
mies of  the  Woods,"  Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Michigan,  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  1820,  by  treaties  at  Spring  Wells,  St. 
Mary's  and  Saginaw.  In  i8zi  it  was  proposed  by 
Government  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  lying  between  the  northern  boun- 
dary line  of  Indiana  and  the  Grand  River  of  Michi- 
gan. It  was  believed  that  the  Pottawatomies  and  kin- 
dred tribes — the  United  Tribes — numbered  at  this  time 
in  Michigan  about  four  thousand. 

A  council  to  effect  this 
object  was  appointed,  to  be 
held  at  Chicago,  in  August, 
183 1.  Governor  Lewis 
Cass,  of  Michigan  Terri- 
tory, and  Solomon  Sibley, 
were  appointed  United 
States  Commissioners,  and 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  was 
named  as  their  Secretary. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his 
work  entitled  *'  Travels  in 
the  Central  Portions  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,"  which 
was  published  in  1825, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  council, 
and  of  the  appearance  of 
the  country  at  that  time. 
He  says: 

"On  crossing  the  Des- 
plaines,  we  found  the  opposite 
shore  thronged  with  Indians, 
whose  loud  and  obtrusive  saluta- 
tions caused  us  to  make  a  few 
minutes'  halt.  From  this  point 
we  were  scarcely  ever  out  of 
sight  of  straggling  parties,  all 
proceeding  to  the  same  place. 
Most  commonly  they  were  mounted  on  horses,  and  apparelled 
in  their  best  manner,  and  decorated  with  medals,  silver  bands 
and  feathers.  The  gaudy  and  showy  dresses  of  these  troops  of 
Indians,  with  the  jingling  caused  by  the  striking  of  their  ornaments, 
and  their  spirited  manner  of  riding,  created  a  scene  as  novel  as 
it  was  interesting.  Proceeding  from  all  parts  of  a  very  extensive 
circle  of  country,  like  rays  converging  to  a  focus,  the  nearer  we 
approached,  the  more  compact  and  concentrated  the  body  became, 
and  we  found  our  cavalcade  rapidly  augmented,  and.  consequently, 
the  dust,  confusion  and  noise  increased  at  every  by-path  which 
intersected  our  way.  After  crossing  the  south  forli  of  the  Chi- 
cago, and  emerging  from  the  forest  that  skirts  it,  nearly  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  had  preceded  us  appeared  on  the  extensive 
and  level  plain  that  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  while 
the  refreshing  and  noble  appearance  of  the  lake  itself,  with  '  vast 
and  sullen  swell,'  appeared  beyond.  We  found,  on  reaching  the 
post,  that  between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  were  assembled 
— chiefly  Pottawatomies,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas.  Many  arrived 
on  the  two  following  days.  Provisions  were  daily  issued  by  the 
Indian  Department,  during  the  treaty,  to  about  three  thousand." 

The  Council  opened  on  the  17th  and  continued  over 
a  week.  It  was  held  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chicago 
River,  probably  between  the  present  North  State  and 
Pine  streets — the  space  included  between  the  house  of 
John  Kinzie  and  that  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  the  Indian  Agent. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  Governor  Cass  de- 
fined the  limits  of  the  country  then  owned  by  the  Pot- 
tawatomies, as  extending  along  both   banks  of  the, 
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Illinois  and  all  its  tributaries.  On  the  north  it  reached 
along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Winnebagoes  of  Green  Bay.  On  the  east  they  claimed 
all  the  country  beyond  the  St.  Joseph  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Maumee  and  Wabash,  and  on  the  west,  to  the 
territory  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
principal  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  Pottawatomies  were 
Topinebee,*  chief  the  St.  Joseph  band,  and  Metea,  of 
the  Wabash  band.  The  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  also 
had  their  spokesman,  and  by  each  it  was  affirmed  that 
the  Pottawatomies,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  were 
originally  one  nation,  and  still  considered  themselves  as 
one  people,  f 

A  treaty  was  concluded  after  a  long  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  five  million  acres  passed 
to  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
latter  to  pay  to  the  Pottawatomies  five  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  twenty  years,  and  to  appropriate  one  thou- 
sand annually  for  the  support  of  a  blacksmith  and  a 
teacher  among  them.  The  Ottawas  and  Chippewas 
received  a  smaller  amount. 

In  1827  the  Pottawatomies  refused  to  join  the  Win- 
nebagoes in  their  hostile  demonstrations  against  the 
Americans,  and  again  in  1832,  although  many  of  the 
younger  warriors  were  in  favor  of  joining  Black  Hawk, 
the  councils  of  Shawbonee,|  Robinson  and  the  Sauga- 
nash  prevailed,  and  the  Pottawatomie  chiefs  not  only 
prevented  the  tribe  from  taking  part  in  the  war,  but  did 
their  utmost  to  serve  and  protect  the  whites. 

The  last  treaty  between  these  Indians  and  the 
United  States,  prior  to  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, was  made  at  Chicago — being  concluded  Septem- 
ber 36,  1833.  George  B.  Porter,  Thomas  F.  V.  Owen, 
and  William  Weatherford  were  Commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  A  preliminary  council  was 
held  with  the  principal  chiefs  more  than  a  week  before 
the  formal  council,  which  was  on  the  21st  of  September. 

Charles  Joseph  Latrobe,  an  English  author,  traveling 
in  the  United  States,  was  present  at  this  treaty.  Speak- 
ing of  the  scene  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  he  says  : 

"  When  within  five  miles  of  Chicago,  we  came  to  the  first  In- 
dian encampment.  Five  thousand  Indians  were  said  to  be  col- 
lected around  this  little  upstart  village  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  they  were  to  cede  their  lands  in  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois. We  found  the  village,  on  our  arrival,  crowded  to  excess; 
we  procured,  with  g^t  difficulty,  a  small  apartment,  comfortless 
and  noisy  from  its  close  proximity  to  others,  but  quite  as  good  as 
we  could  have  hoped  for.  The  Pottawatomies  were  encamped  on 
all  sides  on  the  wide,  level  prairie  bevond  the  scattered  village, 
beneath  the  low  woods  which  chequered  them,  on  the  sides  of  the 
small  river,  or  to  the  leaward  of  the  sand  hills  near  the  beach  of  the 
lake." 

At  the  informal  council  the  Indians  had  informed  the 
commissioners  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell  their  lands; 
they  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  them;  but,  as  the 
council  was  appointed,  they  were  urged  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration,  which  they  did.  Nearly  a  week, 
elapsed  before  they  could  be  again  induced  to  meet  the 
commissioners,  and  in  the  meantime — 

*  The  sMne  chief  who  ihowed  hinueU  friendly  to  the  inhabitana  of  Chi- 
CMgo  in  i8t9. 

t  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  ina  note  re^rdhigthe common  origin  of  thes^  tribes,  lays: 
**  Thit  teMimony  of  a  common  onpn  derives  additional  weight  from  the  general 
reaemttlaDce  of  tneie  tribes  in  penon.  manners,  customs  and  dress,  but  above 
■11,  by  their  hwrins  but  one  council,  fire,  and  speaking  one  language.  Still, 
there  are  obvious  characteristics  which  will  induce  an  observer,  attrr  a  general 
■cquaintanoe,  to  pronounce  the  Pottawatomies  tall,  fierce,  haughty  ;  tne  Ot- 
tawas, short,  thick-set,  good  natured,  indnsirioua;  the  Chippewas,  mr-lilce 
daring,  etc.  But  the  gearric  lineaments,  or  to  borrow  a  i^raM  from  natural 
hittory,  the  suite  features  are  identical." 

I  The  spelling— Shaw-bo-nee  -is  purely  arbitrary,  and  is  adopted,  in  the 
■bwiiGe  of  any  generally  accepted  standard,  as  giving  phonetically  the  sound 
of  the  name  as  commonly  pronounced.  Hurlbut  ana  Wenlworth  spell  it 
Shabonee.  In  the  treaty  signed  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1835,  it  is  signed 
Chaboner;  in  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1839,  Shab-eh-nay ;  and  in  the 
Chicago  treaty  of  1833,  is  twice  spelled  dtSerently—Shab-eh.Dah,WKl  Sha^'^ 
imi. 


"  Companies  of  old  warriors  might  be  seen  sitting  smoking  under 
every  bush,  aiding,  palavering,  or  powwowing;  with  great  earnest- 
ness; but  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  bringing  them  to  another 
council  in  a  hurry.  •  •  •  The  little  village  of  Chicago  was  in 
an  uproar  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night  to  morning;  for 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  when  the  housed  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Chicago  sought  to  obtain  repose  in  the  crowded  plank 
edifices  of  the  village,  the  Indians  howled,  sang,  wept,  yelled  and 
whooped  in  their  various  encampments.  •  •  »  The  Large  body 
of  Indians  collected  in  the  vicinity  consisted  not  merely  of  chiefs 
and  warriors,  but  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  tribe  were 
present;  for  where  the  warrior  was  invited  to  feast  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  the  squaw  took  care  to  accompany  him;  and 
where  the  squaw  went  the  children  or  papooses,  the  ponies,  and  the 
innumerable  dogs  followed,  and  here  they  were  living  merrilyatthe 
cost  of  the  Government.  Not  far  from  the  river  lay  many  groups 
of  tents  constructed  of  coarse  canvas,  blankets  and  mats,  and  sur- 
mounted by  poles  supporting  meat,  moccasins  and  rags.  Their 
vicinity  was  always  enliven^  by  various  painted  Indian  figures, 
dressed  in  the  most  gaudy  attire.  •  •  •  Far  and  wide  the 
grassy  praine  teemed  with  figures — warriors  mounted  or  on  foot, 
squaws  and  horses.  Here  a  race  between  three  or  four  Indian 
ponies,  each  carrying  a  double  rider,  who  were  whooping  and  yell- 
mg  like  fiends;  here  a  solitary  horseman,  with  a  long  speer,  turbaned 
like  an  Arab,  scouring  along  at  full  speed;  groups  of  hobbled 
horses;  Indian  dogs  and  diildren;  or  a  grave  conclave  of  grey 
chiefs  seated  on  the  grass  in  consultation. " 

For  the  residences  of  the  United  States  Commission- 
ers, and  other  notables  present  at  the  treaty,  a  number 
of  plank  huts  or  cabins  were  erected  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Chicago  River.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  the 
council  fire  of  the  United  Tribes  was  lighted  under  a 
spacious  open  shed  standing  on  the  green  prairie,  -and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  September  some  twenty 
or  thirty  chiefs  assembled  around  it  to  commenee  pro- 
ceedings. The  Indians  were  seated  at  the  western  end 
of  the  council  room  and  the  commissioners  were  oppo- 
site them.  On  the  26th  the  treaty  was  concluded;  on 
the  27th  certain  supplementary  articles  added;  and,  to 
the  shame  of  the  whites  be  it  said,  the  Indians  sold  their 
lands,  not  because  they  did  not  love  it  and  wish  to  re- 
main upon  it,  but  because  they  loved  whisky  better  than 
everything  else  besides,  and  were  allowed  to  drink  until 
they  cared  for  nothing  else,  but  passively  "  put  their 
hands  to  the  quill  "  and  signed  away  the  land  which 
they  had  conquered,  and  had  claimed  for  three  quarters 
of  a  century.  The  land  ceded  by  this  treaty  contained 
about  five  million  acres,  and  was,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  reservations,  all  then  claimed  by  the  United 
Tribes  in  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

They  were  granted  a  reservation  which  was  then  a 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  but  which  by  the  "  Platte 
Purchase"  of  1836  became  the  northwestern  portion  01 
Missouri.  In  the  summer  of  1835,  the  Pottawatomies 
came  for  the  last  time  to  Chicago  to  receive  their  annu- 
ities, and  to  start  thence  for  their  Western  reservation. 
The  total  number  that  assembled  was  about  five  thou- 
sand. While  in  the  town  of  Chicago,  at  that  time,  the 
Indians  performed  their  war'dance,as  a  »>rt  of  farewell 
to  their  old  home  and  their  remaining  friends  among 
the  whites.  They  were  removed  by  Government,  under 
charge  of  the  late  Captain  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  to  the  reser- 
vation assigned  them,  now  in  northwestern  Missouri,  and 
about  two  years  later  again  removed  to  the  present  site 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  In  1837,  the  Pottawatomies 
of  Indiana  were  removed  to  a  tract  on  the  Osage 
River,  now  in  Miami  Co.,  Kans.  In  1848,  the  several 
bands  disposed  of  their  lands  in  Iowa  and  on  the  Osage 
for  the  sum  of  $850,000  and  removed  to  another  reser- 
vation on  the  Kansas  River,  where  they  were  joined  in 
1850  by  the  remnant  still  remaining  in  Michigan.  In 
their  Western  home,  as  here,  they  were  divided  into  the 
Pottawatomies  of  the  Woods,  the  Mission  band  (who 
were  generally  Catholics,  docile,  and  ^easily  civiliziid^ 
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and  the  wild  Prairie  band.  At  the  treaty  made  with  the 
tribe  in  Kansas,  November  15,  1862,  the  latter  could 

not  be  induced  to  break  up  their  tribal  relations,  and 
were  allotted  a  portion  of  the  reservation  which  they 
were  to  hold  in  common.  The  Band  of  the  Woods  and 
the  Mission  band  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  now  hold  their  land  in  Kansas  in 
severalty.  The  Prairie  band  numbered  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  and  was  allotted  a 
tract  of  about  twelve  miles  square  in  what  is  now  Jack- 
son Co.,  Kans.,  upon  which  they  still  live.  There  are 
now  (1883)  on  the  reservation  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty;  two  hundred  and  eighty  are  in  Wisconsin,  thirty 
in  Iowa  and  twenty-four  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Dr. 
H.  C.  Linn  is  the  present  agent  of  the  Prairie  Indians, 
and  their  present  chief  is  Sough-nes-see.  On  the  reser- 
vation the  Indians  have  one  hundred  and  five  houses, 
some  of  which  are  very  comfortable,  and  as  many  well 
cultivated  fields,  enclosed  with  good  fences.  The  In- 
dian boarding-school  was  opened  in  1875,  which  with  its 
school  building,  boarding  house,  laundry,  barn,  etc.,  cost 
$12,000.    A  writer  who  visited  them  in  1882  says:* 

"  This  piairie  band  ot  Indians  are  many  of  them  resolutely 
cultivating^  toe  arts  of  peace.  They  are  just  and  honest  with  the 
whites  and  themselves;  they  are  developing  the  holy  love  of  a  per- 
sonal, permanent  home;  they  are  comprehending  subjects  of  busi- 
ness presented  to  them;  they  are  substituting,  for  the  sixteen 
English  letters  they  have  beretoffve  used  in  their  Indian  language, 
all  of  the  English  al[^bet  found  necessary  to  express  vocal  sounds; 
they  arc  learning  toacquire  property;  in  fine  they  are  making  grad- 
ual progress,  and  their  permanent  location  in  Jackson  County  may 
bring  mutual  compensation  to  themselves  and  the  '  superior  race.'  ' 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  CHICAGO. 

The  first  mention  of  the  word  Che-cau-gou,  the 
Chicago  of  modern  times,  is  in  Hennepin's  account  of 
LaSalle's  expedition  to  the  Illinois  River  by  way  of  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Kankakee,  in  1680.  The  title  of  one  of 
his  chapters  has  been  translated,  "  An  account  of  the- 
building  of  a  new  fort  on  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  named 
by  the  savages  Che-cau-gou,  and  by  us  Fort  Creveceur  " 
This  is  a  very  blind  translation,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  from  it,  exactly  what  Hennepin  meant ;  but, 
judging  from  other  descriptions  of  the  same  expedition, 
given  by  Membre  and  LaSalle,  he  probably  intended 
that  the  title  of  his  chapter  should  read,  "  An  account 
of  the  building  of  a  new  fort,  named  by  us  Creveceur, 
on  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  named  by  the  savages  Che- 
cau-gou,"  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  their 
name  for  the  Illinois  River.  Marquette  speaks  of  the 
river  only  as  "the  river  of  the  Illinois,"  while  JoUet  calls 
it  the  "river  of  St.  Louis," and  also  "The  Divine  River, 
or  Outralaise."f 

Franquelin  has  evidently  mistaken  the  locality  of 
the  St.  Louis  River  of  Joltet,  as,  on  his  large  map  of 
1684,  he  has  applied  to  the  Ohio  the  name  "  River  St. 
Louis  or  Chucagoa."  The  name,  however,  shows  that 
the  river  called  St.  Louis  was  also  called  Checaugou  or 
Chucagoa.  The  name  Chicagou  is  given  to  the  Illinois 
by  Coxe,  also,  in  his  ''Louisiana."  There  is  a  map  in 
the  Historical  Society  Library  at  Madison,  Wis.,  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Samson,  geographer  to  the 
French  King  in  1673,  before  the  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Joliet  and  Marquette  were  made  known.  On 
this  map  is  laid  down  a  river,  with  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   It  is  called  the  "Chucagua  River." 

One  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  "  Chicaugou,"  or 

*'*Hutoryof  Kaims,"  published  in  1S83. 

tin  GompUnieiit  to  MatUme  OutraUue ;  a  friend  of  the  wile  of  the  Couui 
DeProntcmc. 


Chicago,  is  said  to  be  "great "  or  "  strong,"  from  ka-go, 
something,  and  chi,  from  gitchi,  great.  It  is  not  unrea* 
sonable  to  believe  that  this  was  the  generic  term  applied 
by  the  Illinois  Indians,  not  only  to  their  own  "great 
river,"  but  also  to  the  Mississippi.  Much  information 
regarding  the  latter  river  had  been  gained  by  the  French 
from  the  Illinois  Indians,  but  it  was  always  called  by 
them  the  "(ireat  River,"  which  its  name  also  signifies  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Northwestern  tribes — pwAa  or  mecAr, 
large  or  great ;  and  sfpua,  sepi,  river.  The  Illinois  River 
is  called  the  "  Divine  River"  ("Riviere  LaDivine")  by 
Joliet,  who  applies  this  name  to  the  river,  from  the 
source  of  the  Desplaines  branch  to  its  mouth.  I^aSalle 
calls  the  Illinois  the  Divine  River,  in  1680,  and  Membre 
says,  speaking  of  the  expedition  on  which  he  accom- 
panied LaSalle  in  1681-82,  that  they  "went  toward  the 
Divine  River,  called  by  the  Indians  Checaugou,"  to 
make  their  way  to  the  Mississippi ;  Membre,  however, 
applying  the  name  only  to  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Illinois  (Desplaines),  which  branch  was  called  by  that 
name  or  Chicago,  until  as  late  as  1812.  LaSalle,  writing 
of  his  expedition  to  the  Illinois  in  the  winter  of 
16S1-82,  says  he  arrived  in  January,  1682,  at  "the 
division  line  called  Checaugau,  from  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  lies  in  the  country  of  the  Mas- 
coutins."  The  Mascoutins,  at  that  time,  had  villages 
between  the  Fox  and  Desplaines,  in  common  with  the 
Kickapoos,  whose  language,  manners  and  customs  were 
identical.  It  is  believed  that  they  were  bands  of  the 
same  tribe,  known  by  the  different  names,  and  that  the 
Kickaphos  are  now  the  only  survivors  of  the  tribe. 

St.  Cosme,  visiting  this  locality  in  1699  and  again 
in  1700,  spells  the  name  variously  ;  as  Chikagu,  Chika- 
gou,  Chicagu,  Chicago,  and  Chicaqu.  The  latter  spell- 
ing is  equivalent  to  Chicaque,  or  Checaqua,  which  was 
the  name  borne  by  a  long  line  of  Illinois  chiefs — and  as 
applied  to  them,  would  mean  the  great,  or  powerful, 
chiefs. 

Dr.  William  Barry,*  first  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
question,  makes  the  following  statement : 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  etymolc^cal  meaning  of  the 
word  Chicago,  in  its  practical  use  it  probably  denotes  strong  or 
great.  The  Indians  applied  this  term  to  the  Mississippi  River,  to 
thunder,  or  to  the  voice  of  the  Great  Manitou.  Edwin  Hubbard, 
the  genealc^t,  adopts  a  similar  view,  and  says  the  word  Chicago, 
in  its  applications,  signified  strong,  mighty,  powerful." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  LaSalle  came  with 
his  party  of  followers  to  this  region  in  the  winter  of 
1681-82,  not  only  the  river  now  the  Desplaines,  but  the 
portage  leading  to  it,  was  "  called  by  the  savages  "  (the 
Miamis  and  Illinois,  whose  dialect  was  the  same)  Che- 
cagou.  The  name,  "as  the  appellation  of  a  chief  or 
brave,"  or  whatever  it  might  mean,  could  not  have  been 
"  transferred  by  the  French  to  the  river,  and  passed 
from  the  river  to  the  locality  when  the  French  settled 
there,"  as  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  suggests,  because  both  river  and  locality  were 
"  called  by  the  savages  Checagou  "  when  the  French 
first  visited  them.  If  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Illinois  and  Miamis,  was  great,  or  power- 
ful, and  was  the  generic  term  by  them  applied  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  their  great  chiefs,  etc.,  and  as 
the  French  gave  other  and  specific  names  to  their  rivers 
and  localities,  this  was  at  last  only  given  to  the  Des< 
plaines,  the  portage,  and  later  to  the  little  stream  lead- 
ing from  the  portage  to  the  lake,  of  course,  the  name  so 
applied  lost  all  its  significance. 

A  similar  word  or  compound  word  which  applies 
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locally  to  the  present  Chicago  River  is  found  in  another 
dialect  (Chippewa)  of  the  same  Algonquin  tongue — the 
words,  shegahg,  meaning  skunk,  or  she-gau-ga-winzhe, 
skunk-weed  or  wild  onion ;  which  it  is  believed  was 
given  to  the  present  Chicago  River  by  the  natives,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  banks  producing  plentifully  the 
wild  leek  or  onion.  The  early  French  writers — Membre, 
and  Tonty  in  his  '*  Memoir"  —  speak  of  the  abundance 
of  this  bulbous  plant  throughout  the  country  ;  the  latter 
mentioning  the  fact  of  subsisting  on  the  wild  onions 
which  he  and  his  companions  grubbed  from  the  ground, 
on  their  journey  from  the  Illinois  to  Green  Bay  in  the 
winter  of  1 680-81. 

E.  M.  Haines,  of  Waukegan,  in  Blanchard's  "  History 
of  Illinois,"  says,  in  regard  to  this  meaning  of  the  word, 
so  applied : 

"  The  word  Chicago  is  understood  to  be  an  Indian  word  ;  at 
least  it  is  derived  from  that  source.  What  its  precise  meaning  is, 
or  whether  it  has  any  particular  meaning  at  all  in  its  present  form 
as  now  applied,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  dispute  among  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  attention.  The  word  comes  to  us  through 
the  early  French  explorers  of  the  West  as  an  Indian  word  from  tne 
language  of  the  Algonquin  group.  Whilst  this  group  of  the  North 
American  tribes  had  one  general  or  generic  language  by  which  they 
were  distinguished,  each  tribe  had  its  dialect  differing  more  or  less 
from  that  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  same  group.  The  standard  or 
parent  language,  however,  since  this  people  became  known  to  the 
whites,  was  that  spoken  by  the  Ojibwaj's  (Chippeways,)  the  most 
powerful  and  numerous  of  the  various  tribes  of  this  group.  Those 
who  pretend  to  make  any  positive  assertion  as  to  the  correct  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  as  an  Indian  word,  seem  to  have  confined  their 
investigations  on  the  subject  to  the  Indian  language,  as  spoken  by 
the  Ojibways,  without  reference  to  other  dialects,  seeming  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  could  come  from  any  other  source,  whereupon  they 
reachlheconclusion,  and  soassert.that  it  means  onion,  garlic,  leek  or 
skunk.  So  far  as  appears  at  this  day,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
special  inquiry  into  the  origin  or  meaning  of  this  word  until  about 
the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Fort  Dearborn,  in  1816.  The  year 
following  tliat  event,  Colonel  Samuel  A.  Starron  visited  this  place, 
and  in  a  letter  to  General  Jacob  Brown  of  the  United  States  Army, 
refers  to  the  river  here  as  '  the  River  Chicago  (or  in  the  English — 
Wild  Onion  River),'  *  •  *  The  definition  of  the  onion  by  Rev. 
Edward  F,  Welson,  in  his  dictionary  of  the  Ojibway  language,  is 
keche-she-gaug-vh-wunzh.  He  defines  skunk  as  zhe-gang.  John 
Tanner,  for  thirty  years  a  captive  among  the  Ojibways,  and  many 
years  United  States  Indian  interpreter,  in  a  '  Catalogue  of  Plants 
and  Animals,  found  in  the  country  of  the  Ojibways,  with  English 
names,'  appended  to  the  narrative  of  his  captivity,  defines  skunk 
as  she-gang.  He  defines  onion  as  she-gau-ga-winzhe  (skunk-weed). 
In  a  note  thereto,  by  Dr.  James,  editor  of  Tanner's  narrative,  it  "is 
added  :  '  From  shih-gau-ga-winche,  this  word  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, some  derive  the  name  Chicago.'  *  *  *  It  is  noticed  that  all 
who  contend  that  the  word  Chicago,  as  applied  to  the  river  and 
city  of  that  name,  means  skunk,  onion  or  the  Uke,  derive  their  con- 
irictions  on  the  subject  from  one  or  more  of  the  authorities  which 
are  before  cited,  or  from  some  one  familiar  with  the  Ojibway  lan- 
guage, who  forms  his  convictions  to  the  same  effect,  from  the  mere 
coincidence  of  sounds.  History  is  so  unsatisfactory  and  varied  in 
regard  to  this  word,  that  we  are  left  to  this  day  to  determine  its 
meaning  solely  upon  the  basis  of  similarity  of  sounds.  For  there 
seems  to  be  no  fact  or  incident  narrated  or  mentioned  in  history 
that  leads  with  any  degree  of  certainty  either  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  this  word  as  intended,  or  to  the  dialect  from  which  it  is 
derived.  And  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  upon  the  theory  aforesaid, 
conceding  that  the  word  comes  from  the  Ojibway  language  or  dia- 
lect, no  one  is  prep^-ed  to  dispute  the  assertion  so  generally  made 
that  the  word  is  derived  from  skunk.  The  word  skunk  being  in 
the  Indian  tongue  simply  she-kang,  in  order  to  make  Chicago,  the 
theory  adopted  is  that  ong,  an  Ojibway  local  termination  is  added 
which  makes  Chi-cag^ng,  meaning  at  the  skunk,  the  sound  ng 
being  dropped  in  common  speech.  leaving  the  word  in  the  form 
now  used.  Whilst  this  is  not  inconsistent  in  practice  in  dealing 
with  Indian  names,  there  is  another  theory,  it  is  suj^^ted,  which 
may  be  adopted  in  this  connection,  that  would  seem  to  be  equally 
consistent.  The  word  Chi-ca-go,  without  adding  ng,  would  be  a 
fair  Ojibway  expression.  The  sound  o  added,  would  denote  the 
genitive,  and  might  be  rendered  thus,  'him  of  the  skunk,'  in  which 
case  it  would  probably  be  the  name  of  an  individual,  and  it  is 
stated  that  this  word  is  the  name  not  only  of  some  one  Indian 
chief,  but  the  name  also  of  a  line  of  chiefs  during  several  genera- 
tions. *  *  *  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  word  with  any 


degree  of  certainty  is,  that  it  is  of  Indian  origin  and  comes  from 
some  dialect  of  the  Algonquin  group,  so  called.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  the  Ojibway  dialect  this  word,  or  that  which  is 
essentially  the  same,  is  not  confined  in  its  meaning  to  that  con- 
tended for  as  before  mentioned.  The  word  may  mean,  also,  in 
that  language,  to  forbear,  or  avoid,  from  kah-f^,  forbear,  and  die, 
a  prefix  answering  to  our  preposition  to ;  or,  it  may  mean  sMne- 
thing  great,  from  k^o,  something,  and  chi,  from  git-che,  great. 
Besides  several  other  words  or  expressions  which  may  be  found  in 
this  dialect,  of  the  same  sound,  yet  of  different  meanings,  Che-ca- 
gua  was  the  name  of  a  noted  Sac  chief,  and  means  in  that  dialect, 
'he  that  stands  by  the  tree.'  In  the  Pottawatomie  dialect,  the 
word  choc-ca-go,  without  addition  or  abridgment,  means  destitute." 

There  have  been  various  other  theories  in  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  the  weight  of  authority 
seems  to  denote  that  when  the  French  first  mentioned 
the  river,  "called  b^  the  savages  Checagou,"  they 
referred  to  the  Illinois,  and  its  northern  branch,  and 
that  it  was  simply  at  that  time  the  "  great  river  "  of  the 
Illinois.  When  these  Indians  and  the  kindred  tribe,  the 
Miamis,  were  driven  from  the  region,  and  the  "  canoe 
people" — all  branches  of  the  original  Ojibways — gained 
possession  of  the  country,  the  name  was  transferred  to 
the  present  Chicago  River,  although  it  was  still  applied 
also  to  the  Desplaines.  The  name,  as  applied  by  these 
Indians  to  the  little  river  had,  doubtless,  a  local  signifi- 
cation, and  from  the  time  of  their  advent,  Chicago 
River,  in  all  probability,  meant  skunk-weed,  garlic,  or 
wild-onion  river.  It  was  certainly  known  as  such  as 
early  as  1773,  when  the  Indians  deeded  to  William 
Murray  a  tract  of  land,  extending  "  up  the  Illinois  to 
Chicagou  or  Garlick  Creek,"  although  it  may  never  be 
fully  known  whether  the  simple  word  she-kang,  the 
more  complex  she-gan-ga-winzhe,  the  Pottawatomie 
choc-ca-go,  or  some  other  similar  word  had  the  honor 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  present  river  and  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

EARLY  EXPLORATIONS. 

John  Nicolet. — A  history  of  Canada,  written  in 
Latin,  by  M.  DuCreux,  and  entitled  Historia  Canaden- 
sis, was  published  in  Paris  in  the  year  1664.  In  this 
work  was  the  following  passage: 

"  In  the  last  months  of  1642,  New  France  mourned  for  two 
men  of  no  common  character  who  were  snatched  away  from  her; 
one  of  these  (Raymbault),  who  died  first,  of  disease,  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  other,  although  a  layman, 
was  di.<rtinguished  by  singularly  meritorious  acts  toward  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Canada." 

This  "  layman,"  whose  services  in  the  interest  of 
France  and  humanity  well  merited  the  above  notice,  was 
John  Nicolet,  the  first  civilized  man  who  trod  the  soil 
or  floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  great  Northwest — the 
dauntless  pioneer  who  penetrated  to  the  hitherto  un- 
known "  fresh  water  sea,"  beyond  the  "  Lake  of  the 
Hurons,"  and  visited  the  Indian  tribes  dwelling  upon 
its  western  shore;  not  resting  until  he  reached  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Illinois  (Eriniouaz|  and,  it  is  believed  the 
beautiful  prairies  of  the  State  which  now  bears  their  name. 
In  the  Historia  Canadensis,  and  in  the  Jesuit  Relations 
of  1639-43  (Vimont),  is  found  the  narrative  of  thelifeand 
achievements  of  the  man  who  occupied  so  important  a 
place  in  the  history  of  French  explorations. 

In  1603  Samuel  Champlain  first  came  to  the  banksof 
the  St  Lawrence  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country  pre- 
liminary to  founding  a  colony  and  permanently  secur- 
ing to  France  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  sur 
rounding  Indians.  His  visit  was  brief,  but  from  the 
natives  he  learned  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  fail- 
ures of  De  La  Roche,  Pontgrave  and  Chauvin  need  not 
be  repeated  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  returned  to 
France,  to  sail  again  in  1608,  with  vatn,a.tm^  and  stores 
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for  a  colony,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Quebec.  During  his  previous 
visits  he  had  heard  from  the  savages  of  regions  farther 
to  the  west — of  great  lakes,  cataracts  and  rivers — and 
had  become  convinced  that  from  the  head  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  by  means  of  these  inland  lakes  and  streams, 
it  would  be  possible  to  reach  the  so-called  Western  Sea 
and  China;  as,  by  the  Ottawa  of  the  North,  he  believed  he 
could  reach  the  Polar  Sea.  He  came,  therefore,  to  New 
France  the  second  time,  more  as  an  explorer  than  as  a 
merchant  The  interests  of  the  fur  trade  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  another,  and  after  the  settlement  at  Quebec 
acquired  some  degree  of  permanency,  he  commenced 
his  exploration  of  the  country  farther  to  the  south  and 
west  Attaching  to  his  interests  the  Algonquins  of  the 
Ottawa,  and  the  Hurons  of  Georgian  Bay,  who  came 
annually  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  trade,  and  who,  like  the 
French,  were  fearful  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
Iroquois,  Champlain  penetrated  the  country  to  the  lake 
which  bears  his  name,  drove  the  Iroquois  from  its  waters, 
and  by  his  powers  so  attached  the  allied  tribes  to  him- 
self, that  before  they  left  him  to  return  to  their  homes 
the  Hurons  had  invited  him  to  visit  them  at  their  villages 
and  ally  himself  with  them  in  their  war  with  the  Iroquois. 

After  revisiting  France  in  1609  and  1610,  he  again 
returned  in  161 1  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  selected  as  a 
trading-post  the  present  site  of  Montreal.  The  con- 
tinuous and  cruel  wars  of  the  Iroquois  had  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  scheme  of  penetrating  the  western 
country,  and  he  now  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  his  superiors  in  France,  by 
attempting  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  of  the 
surrounding  region.  With  the  design  of  extending  this 
trade  to  more  distant  tribes,  he  cpmmenced,  about  the 
year  1615,  to  train  young  men  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  dealing  mth  the  Indians,  by  placing  them  in  the 
charge  of  some  friendly  tribe  to  learn  its  Unguage,  man- 
ners and  habits,  and  to  become  hardened  and  inured  to 
the  deprivations  and  loneliness  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
wilderness  and  among  savages.  While  training  others, 
he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Indians, 
and  attach  them  to  his  interest  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  In  1615  he  consented  to  lead  the  Hurons  and 
Algonquins  of  the  Ottawa  against  the  Iroquois.  With 
two  Frenchmen  and  ten  Indians  he  left  Montreal  in  July 
of  that  year,  traveled  up  the  Ottawa  to  the  Algonquin 
villages,  passed  the  Alluroette  lakes,  and  thence  by  Lake 
Nipissing,  French  River  and  Georgian  Bay,  reached  the 
home  of  the  Huron^  which  lay  in  the  little  peninsula 
formed  by  the  head  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  the  River 
Severn  and  Lake  Simcoe.  Here  he  joined  the  warriors 
of  the  two  nations  who  had  gathered  at  the  Huron 
village.  With  them  he  moved  south  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  crossed  the  lake  and  attacked  the  Iroquois 
in  their  fortified  villages  in  the  present  State  of  New 
York.  The  attack  was  not  a  success,  and,  with  his 
allies,  Champlain  returned  to  the  Huron  village,  where 
he  passed  the  winter,  and  returned  to  Quetrec  in  the 
summer  of  1616,  arriving  just  one  year  from  the  time 
of  his  departure.  He  had  learned  enough  of  the  lake  of 
the  Hurons  and  of  the  country  farther  west,  with  its 
treasures  of  copper  and  pehry,  to  be  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  secure  it  for  France. 

Quebec,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  a  small  fort,  of 
which  Champlain  was  nominal  commander,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  somefifty  fur-traders,  adventurers  and  Recollet 
friars.  In  1618  there  arrived  at  this  post,  from  France, 
a  young  man  named  John  Nicolet.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cherbourg,  in  Normandy,  and  son  of  Thomas  Nicolet,  a 
mail-carrier  from  Cherbourg  to  Paris.    His  mother  was 


Marguerita  de  la  Mer.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
Champlain  to  educate  young  Frenchmen  for  explorers 
and  traders  by  actual  trial  of  Indian  life,  Nicolet  was 
selected  for  that  purpose,  as  giving  extraordinary  prom- 
ise of  future  usefulness,  and  sent  to  an  Algonquin  tribe, 
whose  home  was  the  Isle  des  AUumette,  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  the  career 
marked  out  for  him.* 

With  the  "Algonquins  of  the  Island"  he  spent  two 
years,  accompanying  them  in  their  wanderings  and  par- 
taking of  all  their  dangers  and  privations — sometimes 
almost  perishing  with  hunger,  and  subsisting  for  weeks 
upon  barks  and  lichens.  During  this  time  he  never  saw 
the  face  of  a  white  man,  or  heard  a  human  voice,  save 
the  guttural  tones  of  the  savages,  which  soon,  however, 
became  intelligible ;  his  memory,  according  to  the 
record,  being  wonderfully  good.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage, and  was  then  sent,  with  four  hundred  natives,  on 
a  peace  mission  to  the  Iroquois.  It  would  appear  from 
the  narrative,  that  Nicolet  was  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  the  hostile  tribe,  as  it  is  stated  that  "  he  performed 
his  mission  successfully."  At  this  time  he  must  have 
visited  the  Hurons,  the  allies  of  the  Algonquin  tribe, 
who  would  be  equally  benefited  by  the  renewal  of 
peace,  and  whose  villages  lay  directly  in  his  route. 

After  his  return  from  this  peace  mission,  Nicolet 
took  up  his  residence  with  the  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nipissing,  further  to  the  northwest  than 
the  Isle  des  AUumette.  Here  he  lived  eight  or  nine 
years,  becoming  practically  one  of  the  tribe.  He  had 
his  cabin  and  trading-house  among  them,  entered  into 
their  councils,  and  doubtless  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  "  head  men  "  of  the  nation.  About  the  year  i633,f 
when  Canada  passed  from  the  brief  dominion  of  En- 
gland back  to  its  former  owner,  Nicolet  was  recalled  to 
Quebec  by  Government,  and  made  Commissary  and  In- 
dian Interpreter  in  that  city  for  the  "Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates." 

During  the  years  of  Nicolet's  absence  among  the 
Indians,  New  France  had  passed  through  various 
changes.  The  RecoUets  had  been  superseded  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  commenced  the  work  of  establishing 
missions  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada.  The  com- 
panies of  French  merchants  who,  for  a  time,  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trad^  had  given  place  to  the  Com- 
pany of  New  France,  commonly  called  the  "  Company 
of  the  Hundred  Associates,"  which,  with  Cardinal 
Richelieu  as  its  brain  and  motive  force,  now  held  almost 
sovereign  sway  over  both  the  secular  and  religious  in- 
terests of  the  French  colonists.  Interrupted  in  its  de- 
signs for  a  brief  period,  by  the  successes  of  England  in 
Canada,  its  jurisdiction  was  restored  after  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  in  May,  1633,  Champlain,  who  had  been 
carried  prisoner  to  England,  was  again  restored  to  his 
former  office,  and  assumed  command  at  Quebec,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  affairs  of  New  France  were 
now  to  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  Hundred 
Associates,  and  the  Society  of  Loyola.  The  French 
population  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  even  now  only  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  only  trading  posts  were 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  the  Rapids  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Tadoussac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Nicolet  was  recalled  from 
Nipissing,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  powerful  com- 
pany which  ruled  New  France.  The  narrative  says , 
"  During  this  period  (while  Nicolet  was  commissary  and 

*  The  narrative  of  DuCreux  calls  the  period  ipent  here  k  '^praliminair 

tminins.'* 

t  The  occupation  of  Caiwda  by  the  English  frMn  1699  tajtbyt  acooants  for 
bw  kNig  residence  smoog  the  Indiuis,  |        <^  £~\  /-v 
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interpreter  for  the  Company),  at  the  command  of  the 
same  rulers,  he  had  to  make  an  excusion  to  certain 
maritime  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  Hurons."  The  Hurons  had  always 
been  friendly  to  the  French;  they  were  the  most  dis- 
tant tribe  with  whom  any  commercial  intercourse  was 
maintained,  and  their  country  lay  in  the  path  to  the  far 
West  Should  this  threatened  war  be  declared  against 
their  allies,  explorers  would  hardly  dare  venture  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  SC.  Lawrence,  and  the  proselyting 
designs  of  the  Jesuits  would  also  be  effectually  checked. 
Champlain  was  eager,  too,  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
"maritime  tribes,"  called  *' Men  of  the  Sea  "by  the 
Algonquins,  who  sometimes  made  the  long  journey  of 
five  or  six  weeks  to  their  country,  and  returned  with 
wonderful  tales  of  the  nation  which  had  wandered 
thither  from  the  borders  of  a  distant  sea,  and  was  still 
visited  by  a  *'  strange  people  without  hair  or  beards,  who 
came  from  the  west  in  large  canoes,  upon  a  great  water, 
to  trade."  With  his  preconceived  idea  of  the  probability 
of  reaching  the  sea  which  washed  the  shore  of  Asia,  by 
means  of  the  western  lakes  and  rivers,  Champlain  be- 
lieved the  "great  water,"  of  which  the  Indians  spoke, 
might  be  this  distant  Western  Sea,  over  which  the  beard- 
less Chinese  had  passed  to  trade  with  the  people  who 
once  lived  on  its  borders.  Therefore,  to  the  rulers  of 
New  France,  it  was  an  object  to  secure  peace  between 
the  Hurons  and  the  "  Men  of  the  Sea,"  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  both  commerce  and  religion. 
Knowing  the  superior  ability  of  Nicolet,  and  having  been 
instrumental  in  placing  him  where  he  could  acquire  the 
special  training  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  task  of 
penetrating  the  wilderness  to  these  strange  and  unknown 
tribes,  and  also  of  dealing  With  them  in  a  prudent  and 
succes^ul  manner,  Champlain  selected  him  for  the  mis- 
sion. He  was  to  visit  "  La  Nation  des  Puants  ;"*  if 
possible,  "secure  a  peace,"  between  them  and  the 
Hurons,  and  their  friendship  for  France  ;  and  he  was 
also  to  explore  the  country  of  the  Puants  in  search  of 
the  passage  to  the  Western  Sea.  In  July,  1634,  Fathers 
Brebeuf  and  Daniel  started  from  Quebec  to  found  the 
Huron  mission.  Nicolet  accompanied  them  from  Three 
Rivers,  where  he  had  been  assisting  in  the  building  of  a 
fort — as  far  as  the  Isle  des  Alkimette,  his  old  Indian 
home.  Father  Brebeuf  says  he  "endured  every 
hardship"  during  the  journey,  "with  the  courage  of 
the  strongest  sav^e."  Here  the  fathei^  apparently  left 
htm  to  go  to  their  minion.  From  the  time  that  Nicolet 
left  Three  Rivers  with  the  missionaries  there  is  no 
record  of  his  being  on  the  St.  Lawrence  until  Decem- 
ber, 1635 — nearly  a  year  and  a  half — the  time  of  his  ab- 
sence on  his  mission  to  the  West,  when  he  visited  the 
northern  and  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  This 
visit,  therefore,  was  between  July,  1634,  and  December, 
1635.  He  was  not  again  absent  from  his  post  in  Canada 
long  enough  for  such  a  journey  during  his  after  life. 

Some  time  after  the  fathers  left  him  at  the  Isle  des 
Allumette,  Nicolet  followed  them  to  the  village  of  the 
Hurons,  and  thence  set  out  on  his  pacific  expedition,  ac- 
companied by  "  seven  ambassadors  of  the  Huron  na- 
tion," and  provided  with  gifts  to  conciliate  any  hostile 
tribe  in  his  path.  Launching  their  canoes,  the  party 
paddled  up  the  Georgian  Bay;  passed  "  the  river"f  which 
flows  from  Lake  Nipissing;  then  the  "  Nation  of  Beav- 
ers," on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron;  and  still 
north  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie  and  the  "  People  of  the 
Falls,"  whose  village  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  strait 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 

*WuiDetMBOes  of  Green  ftay,  Wh. 
tFraach  River. 


Michigan.  Here  lived  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
Ojibways  and  Chippewas — Algonquins,  whose  language 
was  familiar  to  Nicolet,  and  here  his  party  stopped  for 
a  brief  rest.  It  may  be  that  words  here  dropped  by  Nic- 
olet, in  regard  to  the  new  mission  among  the  Hurons, 
were  remembered.  Not  many  years  after,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  village  asked  that  a  missionary  might  be  sent 
among  them,  and  still  later  there  was  found^  here  the 
succe^ul  mission  of  Dablon  and  Marquette. 

Leaving  the  "  Village  of  the  Falls,"  Nicolet  returned 
down  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  turned  to  the  west,  passed 
Mackinac,  and  his  little  canoe  floated  upon  the  clear 
waters  of  the  "second  great  fresh  water  sea."  The 
pioneer  white  man  had  found  his  way  to  the  great 
Northwest.  With  that  little  boat  came  the  beginning  of 
the  end  which  is  not  yet, — the  dawning  of  the  wonder- 
ful to-day  of  the  West.  Coasting  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  he  stopped  occasionally  upon 
the  shore  of  what  is  now  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, reached  Green  Bay  and  the  mouth  .of  the  Menom- 
onee  River,  which  he  entered,  and  visited  the  Indians 
living  in  its  valley.  At  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  near 
the  point  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  Fox  River, 
lived  the  Winnebagoes*  to  whom  he  had  come  with  his 
message  of  peace.    The  narrativef  continues  thus: 

"  When  he  was  two  days  distant  (from  the  Winnebagoes),  he 
sent  forward  one  of  his  own  company  to  make  known  to  the  nation 
to  which  tbey  were  going  that  a  Luropean  ambassador  was  ap- 
proaching with  gifts,  who,  io  behalf  of  the  Hurons,  desired  to  se- 
cure their  friendship  The  embassy  was  received  with  applause, 
and  young  men  were  immediately  sent  to  meet  him,  who  were  to 
carry  the  baggage  and  the  equipment  of  the  Manitourinioo  (won- 
derful man),  and  escort  him  with  honor.  Nicolet  was  clad  in  a 
Chinese  robe  of  silk,  skillfully  ornamented  with  birds  and  flowers 
of  many  colors;  he  carried  in  each  band  a  small  pistol.  When  he 
had  discharged  these,  the  more  timid  persons,  boys  and  women, 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  to  escape  as  quickly  as  possible  from  a 
man  who,  they  said,  carried  the  thunder  m  Itoth  his  bands.  But 
the  rumor  of  his  coming  having  spread  far  and  wide,  the  chiefs, 
with  their  f<dlowers,  assembled  directly,  to  the  number  of  four  or 
five  thousand  persons;  and  the  matter  having  been  discussed  and 
considered  in  a  general  council,  a  treaty  was  made  in  due  form. 
Afterward  each  of  the  chiefs  gave  a  banquet  after  their  fashion ; 
and  at  one  of  these,  strange  to  say,  a  hundred  and  twenty  beavers 
were  eaten." 

After  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Winnebagoes, 
Nicolet  sailed  up  the  Fox  River,  of  Green  Bay,  a  six 
days'  journey,  as  the  first  step  toward  the  discovery  of 
the  "  great  water  "  he  desired  to  reach.  Near  the  "  port- 
age "  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  he  found 
a  village  of  the  Mascoutins. 

Allouez  found  the  Mascoutin  village,  which  he  visited 
in  1670,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  portage  on  the 
Wisconsin,  and  says  it  was  six  days*  sail  down  the  Wis- 
consin to  the  "  Messisipi,"  from  the  village.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  lake  or  marsh  near  the  portage  as  being 
the  source  of  the  Wisconsin  River.J 

Nicolet  evidently  thought  the  same.  The  narrative 
reads: 

"The  Sieur  Nicolet,  who  had  penetrated  farthest  into  those 
distant  countries,  avers  that  had  he  sailed  three  days  more  ott  a 
great  river  which  flows  from  the  lake  he  would  have  found  the  sea." 

After  sailing  down  the  Wisconsin,§  and  when  with« 
in  three  days'  journey  of  this  "  sea,"  Nicolet  seems  to 

*Thia  tribe,  called  OninipesDH  ia  Vimont'a  Relation  (1640),  and  Puanta  bv 
(he  French,  wv  identified  with  the  Wianefaagoei  of  Green  Bay  by  }.  G.  She*. 
tDu  Crenx. 

(Rel.  i67»-7i.  "  To  reach  them,  the  HaKOutliu,  we  tnvened  the  Mke 
or  mai^,  at  the  head  of  the  WilcoiMin.  whidi  was  a  beautifiil  river  ranaih|{ 
southweet." 

(It  ia  the  c«inioii  of  fohn  C.  Shea  and  Ffands  rarfcnwn  that  NKolet 
reached  and  sailed  down  the  Wisconsin,  as  stated  above.  Prof.  C.  W.  Batt«.i^ 
field,  of  Wtscoi^n,  who  has  pvea  much  time  and  study  to  the  tmbfcct  of 
NicMct's  eaploraiions,  is  convinced— and  Kive*  good  reasons  for  bb  beliM— that 
Nicolet  terminated  his  ioumey  toward  the  Wnt  at  the  portage,  and  that  It 
■rauld  have  required  a  *' three  dajn'  journey "  on  the  FraRiverto  reach  tlw 
Wiscomiin— an  afllneDt  of  the  Miwissjppi,  and  the  "  aea  "JWHio^et.    ^  I  ^ 
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have  found  that  it  was  still  a  long  journey  to  the  sea 
which  washed  the  shores  of  Asia,  and  turned  his  course 
toward  the  south.  He  then  visited  the  Illinois,  whom 
he  called  Eriniouay.  Vimont,  from  information  derived 
from  Nicolet,  describes  them  as  living  south  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  and  as  numbering  about  sixty  villages. 
He  also  speaks  of  them  as  the  Liniouek.  After  his  visit 
to  the  Illinois  villages,  Nicolet  returned  to  the  region 
now  Green  Bay.  visited  the  Pottawatomies,  who  lived  on 
the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  penin- 
sula forming  its  western  shore.  His  mission  ended,  he 
returned  to  the  Huron  village  and  thence  to  Three  Riv- 
ers, where  he  is  mentioned,  in  the  parish  records,  as 
standing  godfather  to  Marie,  little  daughter  of  Capitanel, 
(chief  of  the  Montaegnais  Indians),  on  the  37th  of  De- 
cember, 1635.  On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  post  at  Three  Rivers,  by  Champlain,  as 
commissary  and  interpreter.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
1637,  he  was  married  at  Quebec  to  Marguerite  Couillard, 
a  godchild  of  Champlain.  Their  only  child  was  adaugh- 
ter.  His  history,  from  the  time  of  his  return  until  his 
death,  is  thus  simply  told  by  DuCreux: 

'  Nicolet  returned  to  the  Hurons,  and  presently,  to  Three 
Rivers,  and  resumed  both  of  his  former  functions,  viz.,  as  com- 
missary and  interpreter;  being  singularly  beloved  by  both  the 
French  and  the  natives;  specially  intent  upon  this,  that  uniting 
his  industry  and  the  veiy  great  influence  which  he  possessed  over 
the  savages,  with  the  efforts  of  the  fathers  of  the  society  (Jesuits), 
he  might  bring  as  many  as  he  could  to  the  Church;  until,  upon  the 
recall  to  France  of  Oliver,*  who  was  the  chief  commissary  of  Que- 
bec, Nicolet,  on  account  of  his  merits,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
But  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  the  Christian  comfort  he  had 
so  greatly  desired,  viz. ,  that  at  Quebec  he  might  frequently  attend 
upon  the  sacraments,  as  his  pious  soul  desired,  and  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  society  of  those  with  whom  he  could  converse  upon  di- 
vine things.  On  the  last  day  of  October  (1643),  having  embariced 
upon  a  pinnace  at  the  sevenui  hour  of  the  afternoon  (as  we  French 
reckon  the  hours),  i.  e. ,  just  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  falling, 
hastening,  as  I  have  said,  to  Three  Rivers,  upon  so  pious  an 
errand,  f  scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  si^ht  of  Sillery,|  when,  the 
north  wind  blowing  more  fiercely,  and  increasing  the  violence  of 
the  storm  which  bad  commenced  before  Nicolet  started,  the  pin- 
nace was  whirled  around  two  or  three  times,  filled  with  water  from 
all  directions,  and  flually  was  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  Some  of 
those  on  board  escaped,  among  them  Savigny,  the  owner  of  the 
IHnnace:  and  Nicolet,  in  that  hour  of  peril,  addressing  him  calmly, 
said:  *  Savigny,  since  you  know  how  to  swim,  by  all  means  consiUt 
your  own  safety;  I,  who  have  no  such  skill,  am  going  to  God;  I 
recommend  my  wife  and  daughter  to  your  kindness.'  In  the  midst 
of  this  conversation,  a  wave  separated  them;  Nicolet  was  drowned; 
Savigny,  who  from  horror  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  was  torn  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  from  the 
boat,  to  which  he  bad  dung  for  some  time;  then  he  struggled  for 
awhile  in  swimming,  with  the  hostile  force  of  the  changing  waves, 
until  at  last,  his  strength  failing,  and  his  courage  almost  forsaking 
him,  he  made  a  vow  to  God  (but  what,  is  not  related).  Then  strik- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  stream  with  his  foot,  he  reached  the  sloping 
land  under  the  water,  and  forcing  his  way  with  diflliculty  through 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  already  frozen,  he  crept,  half  dead,  to  the 
humble  abode  of  the  fathers.  The  prisoner,  for  whose  sake  Nico- 
let had  exposed  himself  to  this  deadly  peril,  twelve  days  afterward 
reached  Sulery,  and  soon  after  Quebe4>— having  been  rescued  from 
the  aruelty  of  the  Algooquins  1^  Rupaeus,  who  was  in  command 
at  Three  Rivers,  in  pursuance  of  letters  from  Mootmagny,  on  pay- 
ment, no  doubt,  of  a  ransom.  This,  moreover,  was  not  the  first 
occa»on  on  which  Nicolet  had  encountered  peril  of  his  life  for  the 
safety  of  savages.  He  had  frequently  done  the  very  same  thing  be- 
fore, says  the  Frendi§  writer;  and  to  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated he  left  proofs  of  his  virtues  by  such  deeds  as  could  hardly 
be  expected  of  a  man  entangled  in  the  bonds  of  marriage;  they 
were,  indeed,  eminent,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  apostolic  perfec- 
t«m;  and,  therefore,  was  the  loss  of  so  great  a  man  the  more 
grievous.    Certain  it  is  that  the  savages,  themselves,  as  soon  as 

*ChampIamdied  on  Chriatnuu,  ^636.  He  was  succeeded  bjt  de  Chutefort, 
aod  he  in  turn,  bv  de  Montmagny.  The  GeneraJ  Commissary  of  the  Hundred 
Paitoers,  at  QncDec,  wu  M.  Obvier  Ic  Tordifi,  who  niled  lor  France  in  Oc- 
tober. 164a. 

tHis  Lsbora  In  behalf  of  the  Indian*  were  unceasing.  At  this  time  be  was  on 
his  way  from  Quebec  to  Three  Riven  to  release  an  Indian  prisoner  who  was 
being  tortured  dv  a  boMile  band. 

lAn  Algonqnin  nUattoo  four  milci  above  Quebec. 
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they  heard  what  had  befallen  him,  surrounded  the  bank  of  the 
great  river  in  ciowds,  to  see  whether  they  could  render  any  aid. 
When  all  hope  of  that  was  gone,  they  did  what  alone  remained  in 
their  power,  by  incredible  manifestations  of  grief  and  lamentation 
at  the  sad  fate  of  the  man  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  them." 

Thus  perished  John  Nicolet,  the  brave  yet  gentle  young 
pioneer  who  first  found  the  path  to  the  Northwest,  and  the 
first  white  man  who  saw  its  magnificent  l?kes,  forests 
and  prairies.  Along  his  path  followed,  after  many  years, 
a  long  procession  of  devoted  priests,  brave  explorers  and 
hardy  voyageurs ;  but  among  them  all,  not  one  whose 
record  is  more  noble  than  that  of  this  unpretending 
"  layman,"  who  carried  peace  to  the  nations  which  he 
visited,  and  lived  and  died  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
call  of  the  suffering  and  oppressed. 

The  Jesuits  and  their  Explorations. — In  the 
sketch  of  John  Nicolet,  it  was  mentioned  that  he  started 
on  his  long  western  journey  at  the  same  time  that 
Fathers  Brebeuf,  Daniel  and  Davost  set  out  to  found 
the  Huron  mission,  accompanying  them  a  part  of  the 
way.  After  leaving  Nicolet  at  the  Isles  des  AHumette, 
the  fathers  pursued  their  journey  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Huron,  at  Ihonatiria,  the  principal  Indian 
village,  established  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph.  The 
country  of  the  Hurons,  although  small  in  area,  was  rich 
and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  were  more  gentle  and 
ready  to  listen  to  the  missionaries  than  the  other  tribes 
they  had  visited.  By  1636  three  more  fathers  had  been 
sent  among  them,  and  their  work  was  wonderfully  pros- 
perous. In  the  autumn  of  1641,  the  mission  of  St. 
Joseph  was  visited  by  a  deputation  of  Indians  occupy- 
ing "  the  country  around  a  rapid  in  the  midst  of  the 
channel  by  which  Lake  Superior  empties  into  Lake 
Huron,"*  inviting  them  to  visit  their  tribe.  The  fathers 
"were  not  displeased  with  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented of  knowing  the  countries  lying  beyond  Lake 
Huron,  which  no  one  of  them  had  yet  traversed  ;  "  so 
Isaac  Joguesand  Charles  Raymbault,f  two  of  the  later 
comers,  were  detached  to  accompany  the  Chippewas  to 
their  home.  After  seventeen  days  from  their  departure 
they  reached  the  village  at  the  "Sault,"  which  Nicolet 
had  visited  in  1634,  where  the  savages  had  assembled 
in  great  numbers  to  hear  their  words.  They  did  not 
found  a  mission  ;  their  visit  being  merely  a  prelim- 
inary one,  to  view  the  field.  The  following  year  the 
Iroquois  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  missions  atld  Huron 
villages  alike  disappeared.  Fathers  Jogues  and  Raym- 
bault  attempted  to  return  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
former  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Iroquois  and  cruelly 
scourged  and  mutilated ;  the  latter  died  soon  after  his 
return.  It  was  not  until  1656  that  the  Jesuits  dared 
again  attempt  the  extension  of  their  missions.  In  that 
year  Father  Garreau  was  ordered  to  Lake  Superior, 
which  now  seemed  a  more  promising  field,  but  he  was 
killed  before  leaving  the  St.  Lawrence.  DeGroselles 
and  another  Frenchman  wintered  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  in  1658.  They  visited  the  Sioux,  and  from 
the  fugitive  Hurons  who  had  sought  refuge  among 
them,  heard  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  Indians, 
whom  they  had  found  on  its  banks.  In  1660,  Ren6 
Menard,  formerly  a  missionary  among  the  Hurons, 
founded  an  Ottawa  mission  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  at  Keweenaw  Bay,  but  after  a  brief  suy 
among  the  Indians  died  in  the  woods,  of  famine,  or 
through  violence.  Five  years  later,  Father  Claude 
Allouez  was  sent  to  Lake  Superior  to  take  up  the  work 
of  Menard.  He  arrived  October  i,  1665,  at  "Chegoi- 
megon,"  now  Chequamegon,  or  Ashland  Bay,  in  Wis- 

*  From  the  village  visited  by  Nicolet  in  ifiu- 

t  Whose  death  u  mentioiMd  with  that  of  ii^'^jn^wi^^^n^dyq^'^ 
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consin,  "at  the  bottom  of  which,"  wrote  the  missionary, 
"  are  situated  the  great  villages  of  the  savages,  who 
there  plant  their  fields  of  Indian  com,  and  lead  a  station- 
ary life."  Near  by  he  erected  a  small  chapel  of  bark 
■ — the  first  structure  erected  by  civilized  man  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  at  LaPointe,  a  little  north  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lages, he  established  the  mission  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost," 
which  in  1669,  fell  to  the  charge  of  Father  Jacques 
Marquette. 

Jacques  Marquette,  whose  name  is  now  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  Chicago,  was  a  native  of  Laon,  in 
Picardy — a  devoted  priest,  and  a  learned  and  talented 
man.  He  had  been  employed  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
was  preparing  for  a  projected  mission  to  the  Montaeg- 
nais  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  in  Canada, 
when  he  received  orders  to  prepare  for  the  Ottawa  mis- 
sion on  Lake  Superior,  then  in  charge  of  Father  A  llouez. 
He  left  Quebec  on  the  21st  of  April,  1668,  and  jour- 
neyed with  the  Ottawa  flotilla  of  that  year,  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  When  he  reached  Lake  Superior,  he  found  that 
new  missions  were  required  on  the  lakes,  as  the  Hurons 
and  other  tribes  driven  west  by  the  Iroquois  were  now 
returning  toward  their  old  homes.  Two  places  were  se- 
lected by  the  Jesuit  superior,  wherein  to  found  these 
missions— the  Chippewa  village  at  the  "Sault,"  and 
Green  Bay.  The  former  station  was  assigned  to  Mar- 
quette. A  year  later  Allouez  left  the  Ottawa  mission  at 
La  Pointe,  to  found  the  mission  at  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
at  (ireen  Bay,  and  Marquette  was  transferred  from  the 
"  Sault "  (where,  with  the  help  of  Father  Dablon,  his 
superior,  he  had  built  a  church  and  established  the  mis- 
sion of  St.  Mary),  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superi- 
or, the  former  station  of  Father  Allouez.  Marquette 
arrived  at  La  Pointe  in  the  autumn  of  1669,  then  the 
extreme  point  to  which  the  French  had  penetrated,  and 
lived  a  year  and  a  half  among  the  savage  tribes  who 
had  congregated  there  (the  Hurons,  and  Ottawas  driven 
from  the  east,  the  Christian  Kiskadons,  and  the  scoffing 
Ontaonks),  "  busily  employed  from  morning  till  night  " 
in  instructing  and  admonishing  them,  both  in  chapel 
and  cabin.  In  the  spring  of  1670,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Illinois  mission,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  it  will 
"please  God  to  send  some  father  to  take  his  place,"  that 
he  may  set  out  in  the  fall  to  commence  the  work  among 
the  Illinois.  Several  of  this  nation  had  been  at  L4 
Pointe  during  the  winter,  and  these  "lost  sheep  "  had 
called  upon  him  "  so  piteously,"  that  he  could  not  resist 
their  entreaties  to  visit  them.  The  young  Illinois  hunt- 
ers accordingly  left  La  Pointe  in  the  spring,  with  a 
promise  to  send  some  of  their  "old  men  "  to  guide  Mar- 
quette to  their  prairies  in  the  coming  fall.  Marquette 
had  learned  much  of  these  "hunters"  during  the  win- 
ter. They  told  him  of  the  great  river,  "almost a  league 
wide,"  which  they  passed  in  coming  to  La  Pointe,which 
he  says  he  desired  to  visit,  to  teach  the  natives  along  its 
banks,  and  "  in  order  to  open  the  way  to  so  many  of  the 
fathers  who  have  long  awaited  this  happiness."  As 
a  minor  consideration,  he  desired  "  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  southern  or  western  sea."  Of  the  Illinois  he  says: 

"The  Illinois  are  thirty  days'  journey  by  land  from  La  Pointe. 
by  a  difficult  road;  they  lie  southwest*  from  it.  On  the  way  you 
pass  the  nation  of  the  Ketcbigaminsf  who  lived  in  more  than 
twenty  lai^e  cabins.  They  are  inland  and  seek  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  French,  from  whom  they  hope  to  get  axes,  knives  and 
ironware.  *  *  *  You  pass  then  to  the  Miamiwek.i  and  by 
great  deserts  reach  the  IlIintMs,  who  are  assembled  chiefly  in  two 
towns,  containg  more  than  eight  or  nine  thousand  souls.  When 
the  Illiads  come  to  La  Pointe  they  pass  a  large  river  almost  a 

*  Evidently  alladi'iig  to  that  portion  of  the  Illinois  weU  of  the  MisMsuppi. 

t  This  tribe  of  MucMutins  hod  a  village  to  common  with  the  Kicicapooa.on 
the  WiKoono  River,  twelve  mites  lower  tlMUi  the  Mascontin  village,  near  the 
portace. 
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league  wide.  It  runs  north  and  soath.  and  so  far  that  the  tlHiu^, 
who  do  not  know  what  canoes  are,  have  never  yet  heard  of  its 

mouth.  The  Illinois  are  warriors,  they  make  many  staves,  whom 
they  sell  to  the  Ottawas  for  guns,  powder,  kettles,  axesand  knives. 
They  were  formerly  at  war  with  the  Nadouessi,  but  having  made 
peace  some  years  since,  I  confirmed  it,  to  facilitate  their  coming  to 
La  Pointe,  where  I  am  going  to  await  them  in  order  to  accompany 
them  to  their  country." 

Marquette  did  not  found  a  mission  among  the  Illi- 
nois, as  he  desired,  in  the  fall  of  1670.  The  Sioux — the 
Nadouessi,  whose  treaty  with  the  Illinois  he  had  con- 
firmed, and  whose  country  he  believed  he  could  safely 
pass — declared  war  on  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons,  and, 
with  what  remained  of  his  terrified  flock,  he  passed  an- 
other winter  at  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
spring  he  left  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  the  Sioux, 
with  the  Hurons,  his  last  remaining  Indians;  the  Otta- 
was, for  whom  the  mission  was  established,  having  pre- 
viously fled  toward  the  east. 

Marquette  embarked  with  his  Hurons  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  crossing  to  its  eastern  extremity  in  f rait  canoes, 
passed  down  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  and  thence  to 
Michilimackinac.  Entering  the  latter  strait,  they  re- 
solved to  land  and  make  a  home  there,  and  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  trait  (now  Point  St.  Ignace,  of  the  Michi* 
gan  Peninsula),  Marquette  erected  a  rude  chapel,  and 
founded  among  the  Hurons  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius. 
The  Indians  soon  built  near  the  chapel  a  palisade  fort, 
enclosing  their  cabins,  and  Marquette  remained  among 
them,  until  the  spring  of  1673. 

In  1671  France  took  formal  possession  of  the  whole 
country  of  the  upper  lakes,  determined  to  extend  her 
power  to  the  extreme  limit,  vague  as  it  was,  of  Canada. 
The  Mississippi  and  some  of  its  principal  tributaries 
were  well  known  to  exist,  and  the  importance  of  its 
exploration — it  could  hardly  be  termed  discovery — was 
well  understood.  The  rulers  of  New  France,  however, 
did  not  regard  this  great  river  merely  as  another  avenue 
to  be  opened  whereby  the  cross  might  be  carried  to 
unknown  tribes;  and  the  ambitious  Frontenac  and 
sagacious  Talon,  well  knew  that  Marquette  was  not  the 
man  to  be  entrusted  with  the  purely  secular  interests  of 
the  expedition  which  they  had  determined  upon.  There- 
fore Louis  Joliet,  whom  they  rightly  "  deemed  compe- 
tent for  so  great  a  design,"  was  selected  as  the  leader, 
and  Marquette  was  "  chosen  to  accompany  him;"  the 
former  to  seek  by  the  Mississippi  the  mythical  kingdom 
of  Quivira,  which  with  its  gold  and  precious  stones  was 
believed  to  lie  in  the  path  to  the  California  sea;  and 
the  latter  "  to  seek  new  nations  toward  the  South  Sea, 
to  teach  them  of  the  great  God  whom  they  have  hitherto 
unknown." 

Louis  JoLiET  was  born  in  Quebec,  in  1645,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  wheelwright  in  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
pany of  the  One  Hundred  Associates.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Quebec,  and,  evincing  a  desire  to  enter 
the  priesthood,  took  the  preliminary  steps  and  entered 
the  theological  seminary  in  the  same  city.  As  he  grew 
older,  mathematical  and  geographical  studies  seemed  to 
have  a  greater  charm  for  him  than  theological,  and  he 
finally  decided  to  embark  in  business  life.  He  first  came 
to  the  West  as  a  fur-trader,  and  was  afterward — about 
1667 — sent  by  Talon  to  explore  the  copper  mines  of 
Lake  Superior.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  in 
[669,  he  met  LaSalle  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  in  167 1,  he  is  mentioned  as  being  present  at  St  Lus- 
son's  grand  convention  of  Indian  tribes  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Having  received  the  necessary  instructions, 
Joliet  left  Quebec  on  the  8th  of  December,  1672;  arrived 
at  Michilimackinac,  and  on  the  17th  of  May,  1673, 
two  explorers,  with  one  other  Frenchm2fi;^and  fquiLni- 
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dians,  started  from  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius  on  their 
memorable  expedition.  Before  leaving,  they  made  a 
map  of  the  new  country  they  hoped  to  explore,  from 
information  gained  from  the  Indians,  "  marking  down  the 
rivers,"  says  Marquette,  "  on  which  we  were  to  sail,  the 
names  of  the  nations  and  places  through  which  we  were 
to  pass,  the  course  of  the  great  river,  and  what  direction 
we  should  take  when  we  got  to  it."  The  history  of  their 
expedition  is  well  known.    Entering  Green  Bay  they 
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passed  to  its  head,  and  entered  Fox  River.  This  they 
ascended,  obtaining  guides  to  lead  them  through  the 
maze  of  marshes  and  little  lakes  between  it  and  the  Wis- 
consin, as  they  approached  the  portage  between  the  two 
rivers.  Sailing  down  the  Wisconsin,  they  entered  the 
Mississippi  on  the  17th  of  June,  1673.  After  a  voyage 
of  more  than  a  week,  they  for  the  first  time  beheld  an 
Indian  trail,  leading  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
back  to  a  beautiful  prairie.  Leaving  their  men  with  the 
canoes,  Joliet  and  Marquette,  with  many  misgivings  as 
to  what  would  be  their  fate,  silently  followed  the  little 
path  until  they  came  in  sight  of  three  Indian  villages. 


One  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  the  others  on  a  hill, 
a  short  distance  beyond.  With  a  prayer  for  protection, 
they  halted  and  gave  a  cry  to  announce  their  presence. 
The  astonished  Indians  poured  from  their  cabins,  to  halt 
in  turn  and  gaze  upon  the  strangers.  At  last  four  old 
men  came  slowly  and  gravely  toward  them,  with  calu- 
mets of  peace.  Silently  they  advanced,  and  having 
reached  them,  paused  to  look  upon  them  more  closely. 
Marquette,  judging  now  that  their  intentions  were  friend  - 
ly,  addressed  them  in  Algon- 
quin, asking  who  they  were. 
They  replied,  "  We  are  Illi- 
nois,"* and  extended  the  pipe 
of  peace.  These  were  the 
Peorias  and  Moingwenas, 
whose  villages  were  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and,  as  laid  down 
on  Marquette's  map,  were  on 
the  south  bank  of  a  river  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Des  Moines, 
the  upper  part  of  that  river 
still  bearing  the  name  of  Mo- 
ingonan  (the  Monk).  These 
Illinois  Indians  treated  their 
visitors  with  great  kindness, 
and  the  next  day  a  crowd  of 
six  hundred  natives  escorted 
them  to  their  canoes,  to  see 
them  embark.  The  explorers 
promised  to  pass  back  through 
this  town  in  four  moons,  but 
were  not  enabled  to  keep  their 
promise.  They  sailed  down 
the  clear  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, passed  the  "  Ruined 
Castles,"  passed  the  monstrous 
painting  on  the  rock,  passed 
the  Missouri  and  Ohio  and 
reached  the  Arkansas,  when 
they  decided  that  they  "had 
gained  all  the  information  that 
could  be  desired  from  the  ex- 
pedition," "that  the  Missis- 
sippi had  its  mouth  in  Florida 
or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  and, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  just  one 
month  from  the  time  they  left 
the  Wisconsin,  they  turned 
their  canoes  up  the  river.  Find- 
ing the  ascent  difficult,  they 
entered  the  Illinois  River, 
which  Marquette  says,  "  great- 
ly shortened  their  path,"  and 
which  he  describes  as  broad, 
deep  and  gentle  for  sixty-five 
leagues,  with  many  little  lakes 
and  rivers,  while  meadows  and 
prairies,  teeming  with  game, 
bordered  it  on  either  side.  Sailing  up  the  river  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  present  site  of  Utica,  they  arrived  at  an 
Illinois  village,  called  Kaskaskia,  where  the  travelers 
were  well  received,  and  to  which  Marquette  promised  to 
return  at  some  future  time  to  instruct  the  tribe.  A  chief, 
with  a  band  of  young  Kaskaskians,  accompanied  them 
thence  to  Lake  Michigan,  which  they  reached  with  little 
trouble,  and  paddling  up  its  western  shore,  arrived  at  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Green  Bay,  during  the 
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*The  counuyof  the  Illinoiawu  fonDerir  both  sides  of  the  MIgdisippi,  oo 
the  west  Mdeeztcndioir  sooth  nesrly  to  tta^  MtSMuri  RWer,  snd/^th^  tl)^ 
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latter  part  of  September.  Here  the  two  companions 
remained  together  through  the  winter.  As  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  summer  of  1674,  Joliet  hastened  to  Quebec  to 
report  to  the  authorities,  visiting  LaSalle  at  Fort  Front- 
enac,  on  his  journey.  In  a  letter  to  Frontenac,  written 
October  10,  1674,  he  says: 

"  It  is  not  long  «nce  I  returned  from  my  South  Sea  voyage* 
I  was  fortunate  during  all  that  time,  but  on  my  way  back,  just  as 
I  was  about  to  land  at  Montreal,  my  canoe  capsized  and  1  lost  two 
men,  with  my  chest,  containing  all  my  papers  and  my  journal, 
with  some  curiosities  from  those  remote  countries.  I  greatly  re- 
gret a  little  slave  ten  years  old  who  had  been  presented  to  me.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  good  disposition,  full  01  talent,  diligent  and 
obedient ;  he  made  himself  understood  in  French,  and  began  to 
read  and  write.  I  was  saved  after  being  four  hours  in  the  water, 
having  lost  sight  and  consciousness,  by  some  fishermen,  who  never 
went  in  that  place,  and  would  not  have  been  there,  had  not  the 
Blessed  Virgin  obtained  this  grace  for  me  from  God,  who  arrested 
the  course  of  nature  to  rescue  me  from  death.  But  for  this  acci- 
dent, your  lordship  would  have  received  quite  a  curious  relation  ; 
but  nothing  is  left  me  except  my  life." 

He  then  briefly  describes  the  result  of  his  voyage. 
On  the  14th  of  the  following  month  Count  DeFrontenac 
announced  to  Colbert  the  successful  issue  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Marquette  was  detained  at  Green  Bay  through  the 
whole  summer  of  1674  by  sickness.  As  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  drew  up  and  sent  to  his 
superior  (Father  Dablon)  copies  of  his  journal  of  the 
voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  and  doubtless  also  the  map 
known  as  "  Marquette's  map,"  a  copy  of  which  is  here 
given  * 

With  the  return  of  the  flotilla  from  Quebec,  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  set  out  for  his  Illinois  mission.  He 
started  from  the  mission  at  Green  Bay  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1674,  and  with  two  Frenchman,  Jacques  and 
Pierre,  went  north  as  far  as  Sturgeon  Bay,  where  now 
a  canal  connects  its  waters  with  Lake  Michigan.  At 
the  portage  he  joined  a  party  of  Pottawatomies  and 
Illinois,  who  also  had  started  for  the  Kaskaskia  village. 
With  them  he  crossed  the  difficult  portage  from  the 
head  of  Sturgeon  Bay  to  Lake  Michigan,  on  which  they 
embarked  on  the  31st  of  October.  The  little  fleet  pro- 
ceeded up  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  after  many 
detentions  arrived  at  Portage  Riverf  early  in  December. 
Marquette  mentions  the  fact  of  passing  "  eight  or  ten 
pretty  fine  rivers  "  on  his  journey  up  the  lake  from  one 
portage  to  the  other.  On  the  19th  of  November  he  ar- 
rived at  "  the  bluffs,"  where  he  was  detained  two  days 
and  a  half.  While  thus  detained,  Pierre  left  him,  and 
passed  through  the  woods  to  a  prairie  twenty  leagues 
from  the  portage.  Starting  from  "  the  bluffs "  about 
noon  on  the  sist,  Marquette  says:  "We  had  hard 
enough  work  to  reach  a  river."  He  entered  the  river, 
however,  and  found  there  Mascoutins,  "  to  the  number 
of  eight  or  nine  cabins."  The  Illinois  Indians  left  him 
here  and  "passed  on  the  prairies." 

If  "  the  bluffs,"  where  Marquette  was  detained  by 
the  weather,  were  at  the  present  site  of  Milwaukee, 

*  Marquette  evidently  aent  two  copies  of  hia  journal.  One  of  these  was 
tntosmitled  to  France  but  not  officially  published,  the  Jesuit  Relations  being 
suspended  about  that  time  the  French  Cioveminent.  In  itiSi,  an  imperfect 
copy  of  this,  or  the  original  journal  somewhat  mutilated,  felt  into  the  hands  of 
Thevenot,  a  French  compiler  and  publisher,  and  it  appeared  in  a  volume  of 
travelsand  discoveries,whKh  he  isaiwd  that  year  under  the  title  of  "  Receuil  de 
Voyage."  The  other  copy,  having  been  prepared  for  publication  by  Father 
was  deporiled,  together  with  an  unfinished  letter  of  Marquette, 

e'  '  [  an  account  of  his  second  visit  to  the  Illinois,  in  the  archives  of  the 
;  College  at  Quebec  It  lay  there  untKKiced  until  about  iBoo,  when  Father 
,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Jesuits  of  that  institution,  when  the  college  was 
doaed,  selected  some  of  the  papers,  including  Marquette's  journal  and  map, 
aitd  presented  them  to  (he  nuns  who  had  ctuuge  of  the  Hotel  Oieu,  a  hospital 
at  Quebec.  In  1844  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rev,  F,  Martin,  a  Jesuit, 
and  were  by  him  given  to  John  Cilmary  She«,  who  published  them  in  i8ja. 

t  Marquette  includes  both  the  present  Chicafco  and  the  Denplaines  Rivers, 
in  what  he  terms  "  PoftaEc  River."  (Sec  his  map.)  A  few  years  later  the 
Desplaines  akme  was  called  the  *'Checagau  River."  Curdon  .S.  Hubbard 
states  (see  Blanchard's  History  of  Chicago,  p.  757.)  that  the  South  Branch  of 
the  present  Chicago  River  was  called  **  Portage  River  "  until  about  1800, 


where  they  were  more  abrupt  and  lofty,  perhaps,  than 
at  any  other  point,  Pierre  must  have  passed  "  through 
the  woods "  to  the  present  site  of  Racine,  "twenty 
leagues  from  the  portage,"  and  Marquette  must  have 
reached  the  place  by  entering  Root  River.     It  was 
the  27th  of  November  before  Marquette  again  em- 
barked, being  detained  by  the  wind.    Nine  miles  farther, 
and  he  was  again  detained  "by  a  wind  from  the  shore, 
immense  waves  that  came  from  thg  lake,  and  the  cold." 
On  the  4th  of  December  they  again  "  started  "  to  reach 
"Portage  River."    He  does  not  say  what  day  they 
arrived  there,  but  they  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  a  few  days,  during  which  time  his  men  killed  con- 
siderable game.    On  the  1 2th  they  began  to  draw  their 
luggage  up  the  river,  and  on  the  14th  were  settled  in  a 
cabin  some  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  "near 
the  portage,"  and  in  the  route  to  an  Illinois  village,  six 
leagues  further  on.    Here  Marquette  was  obliged  to 
remain  all  winter  on  account  of  a  severe  illness.  This 
cabin,  it  would  seem,  belonged  to  two  French  traders, 
Pierre  Moreau  (La  Toupine),  and  his  companion  who 
was  not  only  a  trader  but  a  surgeon  as  well,  and  who 
were*  then  at  their  winter  hunting-ground,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  portage,  and  not  very  far  distant  from  a 
village  of  Illinois  Indians.    These  traders  were  expect- 
ing a  visit  from  Marquette  and  his  companions  at  their 
cabin  at  the  hunting-ground,  and  had  made  due  prepa- 
ration to  receive  them  by  laying  in  an  extra  store  of 
provisions.    Marquette  says  that  "some  (person)  in- 
formed La  Toupine  and  the  surgeon  that  we  were  here 
(at  the   portage),  and    unable  to  leave  their  cabin," 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  two  Frenchmen  knew  that  ill- 
ness prevented  his  "  going  to  them,"  the  surgeon  visited 
him,  brought  him  provisions,  and  stopped  with  him  for 
a  time    to  attend  to  his  duties."    In  fact,  Marquette 
says  "  they  did  and  said  everything  that  could  be 
expected  of  them."   They  "gave  the  Indians  to  under- 
stand "  that  the  cabin  belonged  to  Marquette,  and  he 
remained  in  it  through  the  winter  unmolested.  When 
the  surgeon  had  finished  his  visit,  Jacques  accompanied 
him  to  his  wintering  ground,  and  returned  with  more 
provisions,  sent  by  the  Frenchmen  to  the  sick  priest. 
Marquette,  in  turn,  repaid  their  kindness  by  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  influence  the  Indians  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  traders,  who,  he  says,  "do  not  rob  them  (the  Indians), 
in  getting  furs  in  the  country,  so  great  is  the  hardship 
they  experience  in  getting  them."    It  is  not  probable 
that  these  were  the  only  traders  in  the  country  of  the 
Illinois  at  this  time,  or  that  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
had  crossed  the  portage  to  the  interior  and  returned, 
bringing  their  furs  to  Lake  Michigan  in  the  spring, 
when  ready  to  embark  for  their  trip  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
When  Marquette  went,  in  the  spring,  to  the  Kaskaskia 
village,  he  met  the  "surgeon,"  on  the  way,  coming  up 
the  Desplaines  with  his  furs,  "  but,"  he  says,  "  the  cold 
being  too  severe  for  men  who  have  to  drag  their  canoe 
through  the  water,  he  made  a  cache  for  his  beaver," 
and  turned  back  with  Marouette  toward  the  Kaskaskia 
village. 

Marquette  continued  sick  in  his  cabin  through  the 
winter  of  1674-75.  Toward  spring,  through  the  special 
interposition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  he  believed,  his 
sickness  abated,  and  before  March  he  was  able  to  leave 
his  cabin  and  observe  the  peculiarities  of  the  country. 
In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  Desplaines  River  broke 
up  and  flooded  the  prairie  which  formed  the  portage. 
He  describes  the  situation  thus  : 

"The  north  wind  having  prevented  the  thaw  till  the  25th  ol 
Match,  it  began  with  a  southerly  wind.  The  next  day  game  began 
to  appear ;  we  killed  thirty  wild  (»geons.  whiclrTfound  better  lhan 
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those  below  (Quebec),  but  smaller,  both  young  and  old.  On  the 
2Sth  the  ice  broke,  and  choked  above  us.  On  the  29th,  the 
water  was  so  high  that  we  had  barely  time  to  uncabin  in  haste, 
put  our  things  on  trees,  and  try  to  find  a  phtce  to  ^eep  on 
some  hillock,  the  water  gaining  on  us  all  night ;  but  having  frozen 
a  little,  and  having  fallen,  as  we  were  near  oar  lii^i^,  the  d^ke 
burst,  and  ice  went  down  ;  and  as  the  waters  arc  again  ascending 
already,  we  are  going  to  embark  to  continue  our  route." 

The  "  portage,"  where  Marquette  passed  the  winter 
of  1674-75,  and  which  he  says,  in  his  letter  to  Dabion, 
is  the  same  he  crossed  with  Jollet,  eighteen  months  be- 
fore, is  described  in  a  letter  written  by  LaSalle  to  Fron- 
tenac,  which  was  published  by  Margry,  in  one  of  his 
volumes,  and  republished  in  the  Magazine  of  American 
History.  JoHet  visited  LaSalle  at  Fort  Frontenac,  on 
his  return  to  Canada  from  his  Mississippi  voyage,  in  the 
spring  of  1674,  and  at  that  time,  it  is  presumed,  told 
LaSalle  of  the  Checagou  portage.  LaSalle  visited  the 
same  place  in  January,  i68z,  and  was  detained  there 
several  days  by  the  snow.  Joliet  had  affirmed,  in  a 
communication  to  the  authorities  in  Canada,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  go  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Missis- 
sippi "  in  boats,"  and,  "  by  a  very  good  navigation," 
saying  that  "there  would  be  but  one  canal  to  makf,  by 
cutting  half  a  league  of  prairie  to  pass  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Illinois  into  St.  Louis  River,*  which  empties  into 
the  Mississippi."  LaSalle,  on  examining  the  place  in 
1682,  did  not  believe  the  scheme  practicable.  He  speaks 
disdainfully  of  Joliet's  "proposed  ditch,"  and  says  he 
"  should  not  have  made  any  mention  of  this  communi- 
cation "  (the  canal  spoken  of),  "  if  Joliet  had  not  pro- 
posed it  without  regard  to  its  difficulties."  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  portage  mentioned  by  Joliet,  which  he  calls 
the  "  Portage  of  Checagou  ": 

"  This  is  an  isthmus  of  land  at  41  degrees,  50  minutes  north 
latitude,  at  the  west  of  the  Islinois  Lake,t  which  is  reached  by  a 
channel^  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivulets  or  meadow 
ditches.  It  is  navigable  for  about  two  leagues  to  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward.  There  is  a  little  lake,  di- 
vided by  a  causeway,  made  by  the  beavers,  about  a  league  and  a 
half  long,  from  which  runs  a  stream,  which,  after  winding  about 
a  half  league  through  the  rushes,  empties  into  the  river  Checagou,^ 
and  thence  into  that  of  the  Illinois.  This  lake  |  is  filled  by  heavy 
summer  rains,  or  spring  freshets,  and  discharges  also  into  the 
chaanel  which  leads  to  the  lake  of  the  Islinois,  the  level  of  which 
is  seven  feet  lower  than  the  prairie  on  which  the  lake  is.  The 
river  of  Checagou  does  the  same  thing  in  the  spring  when  its 
cbaonel  is  full.  It  empties  a  part  of  its  waters  b^  this  little  lake 
into  that  of  the  Islinois  (Lake  Michigan),  and  at  this  season,  Joliet 
says,  forms  in  the  summer  time  a  little  channel  for  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  this  lake  to  the  basin  which  leads  to  that  of  the  Isli- 
nois. by  which  vessels  can  enter  the  Checagou  and  descend  to  the 
sea." 

Marquette  remained  at  the  portage  described  above 
until  the  30th  of  March,  when,  as  he  relates,  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  his  journal,  the  south  wind  had  caused 
a  thaw,  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Desplaines,  and 
the  flooding  of  the  prairie  portage.  On  the  30th,  taking 
advantage  of  the  high  water,  he  had  embarked  (probably 
on  Mud  Lake)  and  had  proceeded  nine  miles  on  his 
journey  by  the  31st,  and  arrived  at  about  the  place 
where  he  and  Joliet  were  obliged  to  leave  their  canoes 
and  commence  the  portage  in  the  fall  of  1673,  when  the 
water  was  low.  St.  Cosme,  who  passed  to  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  portage  of  Checagou  in  October,  1699,  gives 
a  similar  account  of  the  comparative  length  of  the  port- 
age in  spring  and  fall — nine  miles  in  the  fall  and  less 
than  a  mile  in  the  spring.    He  says* 

*  The  Itlinoii,  including  th«  Desplaines. 
+  Lake  Michigan. 

t  Oar  Chicago  River.  The  Desplalnea  or  north  bnuich  of  the  lUtmna,  waa 
the  Checason  River  of  the  early  wrften,  and  t>  to  laid  down  on  their  nuipi. 
L«ter,both  the  DespUioes  and  Cluai(o  were  called  the  "Checagon." 

I  Dcnlainea. 

I  Hud  Lake.  It  ia  mentionwl  bv  nearljr  all  the  early  writen  who  viaited  the 
locality  riin|dyaathe  "Unle  lake. ' 


"  We  started  from  Chicago  on  the  29th,  and  put  up  for  the 
night  about  two  leagues  off,  in  the  little  river  which  is  then  lost 
in  the  prairies.  The  next  day  we  began  the  portage,  which  is 
about  three  leagues  long  when  the  water  is  low,  and  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  Itafrat  in  the  spring,  for  you  embark  on  a  little  lake  that 
empties  into  a  branch*  of  the  river  of  the  Illinois  ;  but  when  the 
waters  are  low  you  have  to  make  a  portage  to  that  branch." 

Marquette,  as  the  waters  were  certainly  high  when 
he  started,  must  have  embarked  on  this  little  lake  "  going 
up"  to  the  Desplaines,  "without  finding  any  portage," 
as  the  waters  of  that  river  through  the  lake  spoken  of, 
were  now  rushing  down  to  the  Lake  of  Michigan.f  The 
distance  of  "half  an  arpent  "J  which  they  were  obliged  to 
drag  their  canoes,  might  have  been  from  the  high  ground 
where  they  slept  on  the  night  of  the  29th  to  the  place 
where  they  embarked  on  Mud  I^ke. 

After  having  passed  nine  miles  from  the  point 
where  he  embarked,  being  then  in  the  Desplaines,  he 
says  :  "  Here  we  (Joliet  and  himself)  began  our  portage 
more  than  eighteen  months  ago."  He  was  now  in 
what  he  justly  called  an  outlet "  of  the  Illinois,  for  the 
Desplaines  was  such  in  the  spring  until  much  later  than 
Marquette's  time.  He  evidently  knew  also  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Illinois — the  TeakikiS  of  the  Jesuits — by 
which  he  could  reach  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  lake — and 
by  which  "  outlet/*  as  he  calls  it,  he  probably  returned 
to  Mackinac. 

Marquette  was  eleven  days  on  his  way  to  Kaskas- 
kia  village,  arriving  on  the  8th  of  April.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Indians  "  like  an  angel  from  heaven." 
After  preparing  the  minds  of  the  chiefs  for  what  he 
wished  to  accomplish,  he  called  a  grand  council  of  the 
nation  in  the  beautiful  prairie  near  the  town.|  Five 
hundred  chiefs  and  old  men,  and  fifteen  hundred  youths 
assembled,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. He  explained  the  object  of  his  visit,  preached  to 
them  and  said  mass.  Three  days  later,  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, the  Indians  again  assembled  on  the  prairie,  when 
Marquette  again  said  mass  before  them,  "look  posses- 
sion of  that  land  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gave 
this  mission  the  name  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin." 

His  illness  not  permitting  him  to  remain  among  the 
lUinoi^  he  soon  left  them  to  return  to  Michilimackinac, 
promising  to  come  again  to  the  Illinois,  or  send  another 
to  take  his  place.  So  much  had  he  attached  these  sim- 
ple Indians  to  himself,  that  a  large  number  of  the  tribe 
escorted  him  nearly  a  hundred  miles  on  his  return  jour- 
ney, or  nearly  to  the  point  at  which  he  wished  to  strike 
Lake  Michigan  on  his  return  to  his  mission,  down  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  Sick  and  weary  when  he 
embarked,  his  strength  rapidly  failed  as  his  journey  was 
continued,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  he  felt  that  death 
was  near  As  he  reached  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
he  requested  his  companions  to  land,  and  there  in  a  hut 
of  bark,  which  they  built  for  him,  the  good  missionary 
died  that  night.  They  dug  a  grave  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  leaving  him  resting  there,  made  their  way  to 
the  Mission  of  St.  Ignace.  In  the  winter  of  1676,  the 
bones  of  Marquette  were  taken  from  the  grave,  by  a 
party  of  Kiskakin  Indians,  carefully  placed  in  a  box  of 
birch  bark,  and  carried  to  St.  Ignace,  where  they  were 
buried,  with  solemn  ceremonies,  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
mission. 

Doubtless  the  site  of  Chicago  had  been  visited  by 

*  The  Desplaines. 

t  In  the  spring  flood  of  1840  the  wBcrrs  uf  ihe  Desplaines  were  turned  into 
Mud  Lake,  and  thence  into  the  Chicago  River,  caiuing  a  terrific  flood. 

1  A  "woodland  arpent,"  in  France,  containedan  areaof  6v>o8  square  yards — 
a  little  more  than  an  English  acre.  The  espresskm  means  that  theydraeged  over 
a  small  patch  of  ground,  half  an  arpent ;  equivalent  to  abont  an  EnpSdi  half- 
acre  of  ground. 

I  IGuikakee. 

I  The  town  was  near  Utica,  ia  LaSalle  Ci 
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Canadian  voyageurs,  and  it  may  be  that  the  more  lawless 
courier,  De  Bois,  had  also  passed  to  the  interior  by  this 
route  before  Marquette  and  Joliet  returned  from  their 
expedition  to  the  Mississippi,  in  the  fall  of  1673,  and 
for  the  first  time  gave  to  the  world  a  written  account  of 
the  route  from  the  Illinois  River  to  I-ake  Michigan  by 
way  of  the  Chicago  portage.* 

It  has  been  related,f  too,  that  Nicholas  Perrot,  in 
the  year  1671,  left  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  visited  "  at  Chi- 
cago," "  Tetenchoua,"  the  principal  chief  of  the  Miamis, 

*  Prof.  A.  D.  Hmger,  after  long  and  careful  Mudy,  has  arrived  at  a  ean- 
cloHon  in  regard  to  the  return  roote  of  Joliet  and  Marquette  and  the  locality 
where  Marquette  subaeqnently  (pent  the  wiater  of  1674-75,  esMDtially  different 
from  that  commonly  received.  His  views  on  the  subject  are  civen  at  length,  in 
sacceeding  pages  of  this  work.  The  writers  of  this  History  nave  fcJlowed  the 
accepted  theory  of  Shea,  Parkman  and  other  acknowledged  authorities  on  early 
Northwestern  Americaii  history.  They,  however,  acknowledge,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  Mr.  Hacer's  article,  both  the  merits  of  his  argument,  and  their  apprcda- 
tioD  of  tbe  vutie  of  his  new  theory  cooceraing  ue  early  settlement  of  the 


who  "  never  moved  without  a  guard  of  forty  warriors, 
who  kept  watch,  night  and  day,  about  his  cabin."  The 
object  of  this  visit  of  Perrot  was  to  induce  this  power- 
ful chief  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  French. 
Fathers  Allouez  and  Dablon  met  this  same  "  Teten- 
choua,"  with  three  thousand  braves,  at  a  Mascoutin  vil- 
lage in  Wisconsin,  in  1674 — the  Miamis  and  the  Mas- 
coutins  having  joined  against  their  common  enemy,  the 
Sioux. 

On  the  death  of  Marquette,  Father  Claude  Allouez 
was  appcnnted  to  the  Illinois  mission,  to  which  he  made 
several  visits  ;  the  first  in  the  spring  of  1677,  when  he 
was  met  by  an  Illinois  chief  and  eighty  Indians  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  and  conducted  by  them  to 
the  Illinois  village.  The  second  was  made  in  1678, 
when  he  remained  until  1680.  He  again  visited  Chi- 
cago in  1684,  with  Durantaye,  and  it  was  probably  at  this 
time  that  the  fort  was  built  at  Chicago  by  the  latter. 


EARLY  CHICAGO,  AND  THE  NORTHWEST. 

BY  ALBERT  D.  HAGBX. 

In  the  interest  of  historical  truth,  the  writer  pre- 
pared a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  in  June,  1880, 

In  that  paper  he  attempted  to  show,  among  other 
things,  that  Father  Marquette  was  not  the  first  white 
man  who  visited  the  present  site  of  Chicago,  and  that 
the  Miami  Indians  never  made  this  site  their  home,  as 
has  been  usually  asserted  by  those  who  have  written 
concerning  early  Chicago. 

Additional  testimony  from  the  early  explorers  of 
the  Northwest,  in  connection  with  early  maps,  corrobor- 
ated by  official  documents,  will  be  here  presented  to 
confirm  the  foregoing  propositions  and  also  to  contro- 
vert what  the  writer  believes  to  be  other  erroneous  state- 
ments concerning  Marquette  and  Joliet  and  the  history 
of  the  Northwest. 

Nearly  every  writer,  who  alludes  to  early  Chicago, 
intimates  that  Marquette  was  the  first  white  man  who 
navigated  the  Chicago  River,  and  some  assert  that  he 
built  a  log  cabin  and  was  its  "  first  civilized  settler." 

In  none  of  Marquette's  writings,  nor  on  either  of 
his  maps,  does  be  use  the  word  Chicago.  Charlevoix,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  who  visited  the  Northwest  in  1721,  was  the 
first  writer  to  couple  the  names  of  MaR]uette  and 
Chicago.  He  says  :•  "  On  arriving  at  Chicagou,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  they  separated.  Father  Marquette  remained 
among  the  Miamis,  and  Joliet  went  to  Quebec.  The 
missionary  was  well  received  by  the  great  chief  of  the 
Miamis.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  chief  town  of  these 
Indians,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  announcing 
Jesus  Christ  to  them. 

These  statements  were  made  from  hearsay  testi- 
mony. He  had  not  seen  the  manuscript  journals  of 
Marquette.  They  were  at  that  time  in  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege at  Quebecf  The  very  modest  and  apparently 
truthful  records  made  in  those  journals  by  Marquette, 
disprove  every  statement  quoted  from  the  writings  of 
Charlevoix,  as  will  appear  farther  on,  Joliet's  journal 
and  map,  made  for  the  Government  of  France,  were 
lost,  by  the  upsetting  of  his  canoe  in  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  just  before  reaching  Montreal.  Mar- 
quette had  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight    His  journal, 

*  Shot's  CharievolXt  vol.  3,  M.  i8i-«. 

t  DfacovnyaadExplonlbBortlitHiMUppiVa^ 


or  a  copy  of  it,  and  a  map  of  the  trip  he  made  with 
Joliet,  were  sent  to  France,  but  the  Government  took  no 
official  action  in  relation  to  them.  New  explorations 
were  made  not  long  after  Marquette's  death.  Those 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Recollet  missionaries  were 
"  chosen  almost  always  as  chaplains  to  the  troops  and 
forts,  and  were  to  be  found  at  every  French  post.  * 
They  were  "  the  fashionable  confessors,  and  were  sta- 
tioned at  trading  points.  In  this  way  they  became 
involved  in  disputes,  and,  favored  by  and  favoring  Fron- 
tenac,  found  themselves  arrayed,  in  a  manner,  against  the 
rest  of  the  clergy.  A  general  charge,  made  about  that 
time,  seems  to  have  l»en,  that  the  Jesuits  had  really 
made  no  discoveries,  and  no  progress  in  converting  the 
natives."!  The  Recollets  were  more  "  liberal  "  than  the 
Jesuits.  A  jealousy,  and  at  times,  it  would  seem,  an 
animosity,  existed  between  them  and  the  Jesuits.  What 
purported  to  be  a  published  narrative  of  Marquette,  by 
M.  Thevenot,  in  Paris,  1681,  was  "derided,  call^  a 
fable,  or  narrative  of  a  pretended  voyage,"  etcj 

In  most,  if  not  all  the  narratives  made  during  the 
forty  years  subsequent  to  Marquette's  death,  his  name  is 
not  mentioned  except  by  Jesuits.  Joliet  is  but  occa- 
sionally alluded  to.  Father  Douay,  a  RecoUet  mission- 
ary who  accompanied  LaSalle  in  1687,  says: 

"  It  was  at  this  place  (Cape  St.  Anthony)  only,  and 
not  further,  that  the  Sieur  Joliet  descended  in  1673. 
They  were  taken,  with  their  whole  party,  in  the  Manso- 
pela.  These  Indians  having  told  them  that  they  would 
be  killed  if  they  went  any  farther,  they  turned  back, 
not  having  descended  lower  than  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River.  I  had  brought 
with  me  the  printed  book  of  this  pretended  discovery, 
and  I  remarked  all  along  my  route  that  there  was  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it."§ 

A  copy  of  this  "printed  book  "  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  It  is  entitled,  "  Receuil 
de  Voyages"  in  which  there  is  a  map  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  map  is  wonderfully  accurate,  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  well  informed  historians,  that 
the  map  was  not  made  by  Marquette,  but  was  the  one 
which  Joliet  drew  from  memory,  and  sent  to  the  French 
Government  after  he  lost  his  originals.    This  seemed 

•  Discovery  and  Ezplomdoa  of  tlwlIiiMmViUmr,  p.  8a. 

t  Ibid,  p  So. 
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quite  plausible.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  map  found  with 
Marquette's  manuscript,  a  fac-simile  of  which  was  first 
published  by  Mr.  Shea,  in  1852.  The  workmanship  and 
skill  in  drawing,  exhibited  in  the  former,  is  much  super- 
ior to  that  of  the  latter.  The  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  drawn  were  probably  very  different. 
Marquette  was  at  the  mission  of  St.  Francis,  near  Green 
Bay,  thirteen  months  after  making  the  first  trip  before 
he  commenced  the  second.  He  h^  ample  time  to  make 
a  finished  map.  The  one  copied  by  Mr.  Shea,  evidently 
was,  like  his  journal,  unfinished,  and  made  during  his 
journey. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  original  map  of  Joliet, 
which  Frontenac  sent  to  the  French  Government,  a  fac- 
simile of  which  maybe  seen  in  this  book,  settles  the  long 
vexed  question,  and  reflects  upon  Marquette  the  honor 
of  being  the  author  of  the  first  published  map  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  —  the  one  here  re-produced. 
Mr.  Jared  Sparks  regarded  the  map  in  Thevenot's  book  as 
genuine,whether  it  were  made  by  Joltet  or  Marquette,  and 
says  :  "  It  is  valuable  as  confirming  the  genuineness  of 
the  narrative.  It  was  impossible  to  construct  it  without 
having  seen  the  principal  objects  delineated.*'* 

It  was  not  till  about  fifty  years  ago  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  narrative  of  Marquette,  published  by  Theve- 
not,  was  established,  except  as  above  suggested.  In 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Quebec,  thirty-seven  pages  of  manu- 
script were  found,  essentially  the  same  as  the  published 
narrative.  By  comparing  these  with  the  parish  records 
made  by  Marquette,  at  Boucherville,  in  1668,  their  au- 
thorship was  established.  With  these  manuscripts  there 
were  twenty-three  pages  more  of  manuscript  and  a  map 
in  the  same  hand-writing,  that  gave  an  unfinished  account 
of  Marquette's  last  trip  to  the  Illinois.  Mr.  Shea 
published  the  latter  in  1852.  They  will  again  be  refer- 
red to. 

Father  Marquette  was  a  good,  unselfish,  truthful, 
modest  man.  '*  He  relates  what  occurs  and  describes 
what  he  sees,  without  embellishment  or  display.  He 
writes  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  man  of  careful  observation 
and  practical  sense.  There  is  no  tendency  to  exaggerate 
nor  to  magnify  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  or 
the  importance  of  this  discovery."f  He  had  what  might 
seem  a  morbid  desire  to  suffer  privations  and  endure 
hardships,  and  says  he  "  esteemed  no  happiness  greater 
than  that  of  losing  his  life  for  the  glory  of  Him  who  made 
all."{  He  wished  "  to  die  in  a  wretched  cabin  amid  the 
forests,  destitute  of  all  human  aid."§  He  was  born  in 
France,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1668.  The  Most 
Rev.  Alexander  Tache,  the  Archbishop  of  Manitoba, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  Joliet,  the  discoverer,  kindly 
sent  the  writer  a  photographic  copy  of  the  first  entry 
made  by  Marquette  in  this  country,  in  the  Boucherville, 
Canada,  Parish  Records,  May  20,  i668.  It  is  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

From  Boucherville,  or  Quebec,  Marquette  was  sent 
to  the  mission  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  He 
soon  returned  from  thence  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  a 
mission  was  established.  This  he  soon  left  for  La  Pointe, 
on  Lake  Superior,  and  from  thence  back  to  Michilimacki- 
nac.  In  none  of  these  missions  did  he  seem  contented, 
nor  were  his  labors  attended  with  marked  success.  Dur- 
ing his  seven  years'  residence  in  this  country,  unfavor- 
able circumstances  and  ill  health  seemed  to  wither  his 
hopes  and  defeat  his  good  intentions.  The  last  entry  he 
made  in  his  journal  after  finishing  his  journey  with 
Joliet,  is  more  despondent  than  assuring.    He  says : 

*  Sparlu's  life  of  Marquette,  p.  ag^. 
+  parka's  Life  of  Marquette,  p.  ag%. 
1  I^Min  Valley.p.  34. 
|lUd..p.fio. 


"  Had  all  this  voyage  caused  but  the  salvation  of  a 
single  soul,  I  should  deem  all  my  fatigue  well  repaid. 
And  this  I  have  reason  to  think,  for,  when  I  was  return- 
ing, I  passed  by  the  Indians  of  Peoria  ;  I  was  three  days 
announcing  the  faith  in  all  their  cabins,  after  which,  as 
we  were  embarking,  they  brought  me,  on  the  water's 
edge,  a  dying  child,  which  I  baptized  a  little  before  it 
expired,  by  an  admirable  Providence  for  the  salvation  of 
that  innocent  soul."* 

The  journals  of  Marquette  have  internal  evidence  of 
being  more  truthful  and  reliable  than  the  writings  of 
most  of  the  other  missionaries  and  explorers  of  the  North- 
west. The  latter  abound  in  self-praise,  exaggeration  and 
evident  misstatements.  Some  of  the  writers,  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  seem  to  tell  the  truth  by  accident,  and  fic- 
tion by  inclination, "f 

Marquette's  journals  and  official  documents,  when 
obtainable,  will  therefore  be  used  to  corroborate  doubt- 
ful statements  or  establish  historical  facts  for  this 
paper. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task,  if  not  impossible,  to  de- 
termine who  was  the  first  civilized  explorer  of  the  North- 
west and  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In 
1541,  De  Soto  crossed  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  in  1543,  his  successor,  Moscoso, 
sailed  down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf.| 

In  1639,  Sieur  Nicolet,  after  having  spent  ten  years 
of  his  life  with  the  Indians,  visited  the  Winnebagoes,  who 
then  resided  on  and  near  Winnebago  Lake  and  Fox 
River,  Wisconsin,  and  "  reached  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. "§ 

On  a  map  in  Jeffery's  "  Natural  and  Civil  History 
of  the  French  Dominions  in  North  and  South  America," 
published  in  London,  1761,  it  is  said:  "  The  Ohio  coun- 
try was  known  early  to  the  English,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
covered beyond  the  Mississippi  by  Colonel  Wood,  from 
1654  to  1664,  as  also  by  Captain  Bott,  in  1670."  The 
writer  has  found  no  contemporaneous  evidence  that  cor- 
roborates these  statements. 

In  the  year  1670,  Father  Allouez  visited  the  Winne- 
bagoes and  Mascoutins,  and  says  the  Mascoutins  saw 
upon  the  Mississippi  River  "  men  like  the  French,  who 
were  splitting  trees  with  long  knives  (whip  saws  ?)  some 
of  whom  had  their  house  (vessel  ?)  on  the  water.| 

The  first  official  action  towards  discovery  and  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Government  over  the  North- 
west, of  which  there  is  a  record,  known  to  the  writer, 
was  in  1670.  M.  Talon,  the  Intendant  of  New  France, 
in  his  report  to  the  King,  dated  at  Quebec,  September  10, 
1670,  sajrs :  "  I  have  dispatched  persons  of  reputation, 
who  promise  to  penetrate  farther  than  ever  has  been 
done  :  the  one  to  the  west  and  the  northwest  of  Canada, 
and  the  others  to  the  southwest  and  south.  These 
adventurers  are  to  keep  journals,  take  possession,  dis- 
play the  King's  arms,  and  draw  up  proces  verbaux  to 
serve  as  title."!^ 

Under  date  of  November  2,  1671,  he  reports  to  the 
King  as  follows  :  "  Sieur  de  la  Salle  has  not  returned 
from  his  journey  to  the  southward  of  this  country.  But 
Sieur  de  Lusson  is  returned,  after  having  advanced  as 
far  as  five  hundred  leagues**  from  here,  and  planted 
the  cross  and  set  up  the  King's  arms  in  presence  of 
seventeen  Indian  nations,  assembled,  on  this  occasion, 
from  all  parts  ;  all  of  whom  voluntarily  submitted  them- 

*  Disc.  MiiB.  Valley,  pp.  51-53. 

t  Ibid,  p,  49. 

X  Hist.  Col.,  vol.  a,  p.  108. 

\  Dj*c.  Miss.  Val.   p.  ai;  Rel.  1639,  p.  13s. 

I  Ibid,  p.  97;  Rel.  1670-71,  p.  17a. 

i  French  Doc.,  N.  Y.  Col.,  vol,  q.  p.  44. 

**  France  had,  until  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system,  the  "  legal 
poatiiw-leaffue,"  eauel  to  two  and  forty-two  huadredthy£nclisb  miles.  (Cnm- 
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selves  to  the  dominion  of  his  Majesty,  whom  alone  they 
regard  as  their  sovereign  protector."  * 

The  principal  speaker  at  this  convention,  held  June 
4,  1671,  was  Father  Allouez,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  Algonquin  language.  He  was 
not  exempt  from  exaggeration,  as  will  be  seen  in  his 
speech,  which,  in  part,  was  an  follows  :f 

*'  It  is  a  good  work,  my  brothers,  an  important  work,  a  great 
work  that  brings  us  together  in  council  to-day.  Look  up  at  the 
cross  which  rises  so  high  above  our  heads.  It  was  there  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  after  making  himself  a  man  for  the  love  of 
men.  was  nailed ,  and  died  to  satisfy  his  eternal  Father  for  our  sins. 
He  is  the  master  of  our  lives;  the  ruler  of  heaven,  earth  and  hell- 
It  is  he  of  whom  I  am  continually  speaking  toyou,  and  whose  name 
and  words  I  have  borne  through  all  your  country.  But  look  at  this 
post  to  which  are  hxed  the  arms  of  the  great  chief  of  France.whom 
we  call  King — he  lives  across  the  sea.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  great- 
est chiefs;  and  has  no  equal  on  earth.  All  the  chiefs  whom  you 
have  ever  seen  are  but  children  beside  him.  He  is  like  a  great 
tree,  and  they  are  but  the  little  herbs  that  one  walks  over  and  tramples 
under  foot.  You  know  Onontio,  that  famous  chief  (governor)  at 
Quebec.  You  know,  and  you  have  seen,  that  he  is  the  terror  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  that  his  very  name  makes  them  tremble  since  he  has 
laid  their  country  waste  and  burned  their  towns  with  fire.  Across 
the  sea  there  are  ten  thousand  Ononlios  like  him,  who  are  but  the 
warriors  of  our  great  King,  of  whom  I  have  toUi  you.  When  he 
says  '  I  am  going  to  war,'  everybody  obeys  his  orders,  and  each  of 
these  ten  thousand  chiefs  raisesa  troopof  a  hundred  warriors,  some 
on  sea  and  some  on  land.  Some  embark  in  great  ships,  such  as  you 
have  seen  at  Quebec,  Your  canoes  carry  only  four  or  five  men,  or, 
at  the  most,  ten  or  twelve;  but  our  ships  carry  four  or  five  hundred, 
and  sometimes  a  thousand.  Others  go  to  war  by  land  and  in  such 
numbers  that  if  they  stood  in  a  double  file  they  would  reach  from 
here  to  Mississaquenk,  which  is  more  than  twenty  leaguesofl.  When 
our  King  attacks  his  enemies  he  is  more  terrible  than  the  thunder; 
the  earth  trembles;  tht,  air  and  the  sea  are  all  on  fire  with  the  blaze  of 
his  cannon;  he  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  his  warriors,  covered  over 
with  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  kills  in  such  numbers  that 
he  does  not  reckon  them  by  the  scalps,  but  by  the  streams  of  blood 
which  he  causes  to  flow.  He  takes  so  many  prisoners  that  he  holds 
them  in  no  account,  but  lets  them  go  where  they  will,  to  show  that 
he  is  not  afraid  of  them.  But  now  nobody  dares  make  war  on  him. 
All  the  nations  beyond  the  sea  have  submitted  to  him,  and  begged 
humbly  for  peace.  Men  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  to 
listen  to  him  and  admire  him.  AH  that  is  done  in  the  world  is  dc- 
cided  by  him  alone." 

In  this  same  strain  much  more  was  said  by  the  mis- 
sionary, and  no  wonder  the  confiding  and  uncivilized 
Indians  "voluntarily  submitted  themselves"  to  such  a 
liowerful  sovereign  who,  they  hoped,  would  protect  them 
from  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  so  much  feared.  Nicholas 
Parrot  was  the  person  who  invited  the  various  tribes  to 
the  convention.  He  was  well  known  to  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  fur-trader,  interpreter  for  the  government, and 
the  discoverer  of  the  lead  mines  at  (laiena. 

Charlevoix,  corroborated  by  others,  says:  "In  167 1, 
after  having  visited  all  the  northern  nations"  and  "in- 
vited them  to  meet  in  the  following  spring  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  *  *  *  he  (Perrot)  turned  south  and  went  to 
Chicago  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan  where  the 
Miamis  then  were."  The  Miamis  were  Invited  to  attend, 
but  the  great  age  of  their  chief,  Tetenchoua,  and  the 
fear  that  a  fatal  accident  might  befall  him,  in  case  he 
left  his  home,  and  who  "  never  marched  except  with  a 
guard  of  forty  soldiers,"  the  invitation  was  declined. 
The  Pottawatomies,  were,  however,  empowered  to  act 
in  behalf  of  the  Miamis.  Particular  allusion  is  made  to 
this  trip  of  Perrot  "  to  Chicago  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  where  the  Miamis  are,"  in  order  to  announce 
the  proposition  that  the  Chicago  there  spoken  of  and  the 
one  sulKequently  alluded  to  by  early  writers,  as  the  home 
of  the  Miamis,  did  not  embrace  the  present  site  of  Chi- 
cago. Chicago  was  a  name  applied  to  a  tract  of  coun- 
try at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  nowhere  has 
been  found  by  the  writer  located  by  the  early  writers 

•N.Y.  Col.,vd.9,  p.  73. 

t  nvknwn's  IHi.  northwcat,  pi  44. 


upon  the  west  side.  In  these  investigations  it  will  be 
shown  that  at  least  three  streams  bore  the  name  of  Chi- 
cago in  some  of  its  varied  spellings,  viz;  the  St.  Joseph, 
the  Grand  Calumet  and  the  Desplaines.  Coxe,  in  his 
History  of  Louisiana,  calls  the  Illinois  the  river  Checa- 
gou. 

The  early  writers  often  speak  of  the  Miamis  at 
Chicago.  Many  old  maps  have  been  examined  by  the 
writer,  but  not  one  indicates  that  the  Miamis  ever 
resided  where  Chicago  now  is.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Mascoutins  are  shown  to  have  been  there,  and  the 
Miamis  were  invariably  located  on  the  Fox  River,  in 
Wisconsin,  or  at  the  southeast  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  the 
St.  Joseph,  Wabash  and  Maumee  rivers.  The  latter 
name,  a  synonym  of  Miami,  was  formerly  called  the 
Miami  River  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  St.  Joseph  was  fre- 
quently called  the  river  of  the  Miamis.  Le  Clercq  says : 
"The  Miamis  (in  1680)  are  situated  south  by  east  of 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Dauphin  (Michigan),  on  the  borders 
of  a  pretty  fine  river,  about  fifteen  leagues  inland,  at 
41°  north  latitude." 

On  an  old  French  map,  now  in  the  archives  at  Paris, 
and  lately  produced  by  M.  Margry,  bearing  date  of 
1679-82*  the  Miamis  are  located  southeast  of  Lac  de 
Illinois  (Michigan)  on  the  R.  des  Miamis  (St.  Joseph). 

And  while  referring  to  this  map  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  stream  occupying  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Grand  Calumet,  and  emptying  into  the  extreme  south 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  bears  the  name  of  R.  Chekagoue. 
This  is  probably  the  earliest  map  upon  which  a  river  is 
named  Chekagoue,  and  this  stream  was  doubtless  the 
western  boundary  of  the  lands  of  the  Miamis,f  and  was 
the  Chicago  alluded  to  by  Little  Turtle  in  his  speech  of 
July  22,  i795.:t  It  will  be  seen  by  further  examination 
of  this  map,  made  a  short  time  after  Marquette's  death, 
that  seven  streams  enter  the  lake  from  the  west,  but 
none  have  the  north  and  south  branches  peculiar  to  the 
Chicago  River,  and  only  one  of  them  bears  a  name,  the 
Melico  (Milwaukeej. 

If  further  proof  were  necessary  to  show  that  the 
Miamis  were  located  at  the  south  and  southeast  of  the 
lake,  and  not  at  the  present  site  of  Chicago,  the  follow- 
ing maps  might  be  cited  ;  La  Hontan,  Paris,  1703  ;  J. 
B.  Hofmann,  Paris,  1702  ;  G.  Del  Isle,  Paris,  1700  and 
1703-18-22;  Senex,  1710;  Nicholas  de  Fer,  Paris, 
1718-26;  I.  F.  Bernard,  Paris,  1726;  Sir  D'Anville, 
Paris,  1746;  Sieur  Robert  de  Vaugondy,  Paris,  1753  ; 
Jeffery's  from  D'Anville,  London,  1755  ;  Bellln,  Paris, 
1755  ;  Sieur  LeRouge,  Paris,  1755  :  Sanson,  1764  ;  Fad 
dens  Atlas,  London,  1767  ;  Sayer  &  Bennet,  London, 
1790;  Samuel  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  1776. 

By  referring  to  the  Marquette  map  published  by 
Thevenot,  it  will  be  seen  that  dotted  lines  indicate  the 
route  taken  by  Joliet  and  Marquette.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  these  are  not  properly  laid  down,  especially 
the  one  leading  from  the  villages  of  the  Illinois  to  the 
Mississippi.  Some  think  the  Illinois  Indians  were  on 
the  Des  Moines  River  near  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  not 
on  the  Illinois  River  in  the  south  part  of  Bureau  and 
LaSalle  counties,  III.  It  is  said  the  latter  points  are  too 
far  from  the  Mississippi  River  for  men  to  go  and  return 
again  in  five  days.  From  Keokuk,  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Mississippi,  to  Des  Moines  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  miles.  From  Davenport  to  Des  Moines,  in  a 
nearly  due  west  course  it  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 

•  See  n»p  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  from  Margry's  vol.  3. 

t  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  his  reports  (o  the  Lords  of  Trade,  under  date  o{ 
November  13, 1763.  in describinf;  the  western  boundary  of  the  Iroquois,  including 
the  territory  of  the  Miamis,  says:  "  •  •  To  the  Ohio  above  the  Rifts,  thence 
northerly  to  the  aouih  end  of  Lake  Michi^n.  then  aiang  the  eastern  ahore  of 
and  bke,"  etc  Londoo  documents  N.  V.  Col.  vol.  71,  573. 

%  Am,  State  papers,  vol.  5,  p.  570. 
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five  miles.  By  railroad  from  Port  Byron  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  to  Bureau  Junction  on  the  Illinois,  is 
sixty-one  miles,  and  to  Uticait  is  eighty-one  miles.  In 
Marquette's  journal,  on  the  25th  of  June,  he  speaks  of 
leaving  the  Mississippi  River  and  going  to  the  villages 
of  '*  the  Illinois,"  who  at  once  recognized  them,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  oh  Frenchman, 
when  thou  comest  to  visit  us."* 

They  were  invited  to  visit  "the  great  Sachem  of  the 
Illinois."  He  "  went  with  a  good  retinue,"  the  Indians 
following  "  without  noise,  and  with  marks  of  great  res- 
pect "  entertained  for  the  two  men.  They  arrived  at  the 
town,  where  they  were  cordially  received,  and  sumptu- 
ously treated.  When  night  came  lie  "slept  in  the 
Sachem's  cabin,"  and  the  next  day  took  leave  of  him, 
"promising  to  pass  back  through  his  town  in  four 
moons."t  They  were  escorted  back  to  the  Mississippi 
by  the  Sachem  and  "  nearly  six  hundred  persons,"  to 
where  they  had  left  their  canoes  with  the  boatmen,  with 
strict  instructions  to  keep  careful  watch  of  them  until 
their  return.  This  return  route  is  marked  by  a  dotted 
line,  "  Chimin  du  retour "  from  the  "  CachouachSia, 
Illinois  "  to  the  river.  Marquette  says,  "  The  short  stay 
I  made  them  did  not  permit  me  to  acquire  all  the  infor- 
mation I  would  have  desired.|  They  were  divided  into 
several  villages,  some  of  which  are  quite  distant  from 
that  of  which  I  speak,  and  which  is  called  Peouare."jj 
This  village  is  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
is  "  distant  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  Cascasquias."|| 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  seem  that  Marquette 
visited  "  the  Illinois  Indians  "  upon  the  river  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  them.  He  did  not  make  a  false 
promise  to  them  to  "  return  to  their  town  again  in  four 
moons,"  After  having  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  and  "  having  gathered  all  the 
information  that  could  be  desired  from  the  expedition  " 
— that  is,  "to  ascertain  where  the  river  emptied,"  they 
started  on  their  return,  July  17,  1673.  In  pursuance  of 
the  promise  to  the  Illinois,  they  entered  the  river  of  the 
Illinois,  upon  the  banks  of  which  they  lived.  They  found 
there  the  town  of  Kaskaskia,^  composed  of  seventy  four 
cabins.  After  Marquette  had  again  promised  to  "  re- 
turn and  instruct  them,"  he  says,  "  One  of  the  chiefs  of 
this  tribe,  with  his  young  men,  escorted  us  to  the  Illi- 
nois Lake,  whence  we  at  last  returned  in  the  close  of 
September  to  the  bay  of  the  Fetid  (Green  Bay.) 

A  dotted  line  from  the  Illinois  town  to  the  lake, 
shows  that  they  entered  the  latter  between  40**  and  41° 
north  latitude,  which  would  be  at  or  near  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  The  court  house  in  Chicago,  three  blocks 
south  of  Chicago  River,  is  in  latitude  41**  26'.  It  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map,  that  an  inland  bay  or 
lake  is  shown  upon  it  just  north  of  the  route  they  took. 
This  is  probably  Calumet  Lake.  Reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion will  be  given  further  on. 

Marquette  returned  to  the  Mission  near  Green  Bay, 
having  in  about  four  months  and  a  haU'  traveled,  as  esti- 
mated two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
miles.**  It  was  a  hard  journey.  From  his  second  jour- 
nal it  appears  that  ill  health  detained  him  at  that  mission 

•  Disc.  Miss.  Riv.,  p.  aa;  Thevfnot,  p.  18. 
t  Ibid.  p.  38 

i  They  were  absent  from  the  boats  from  the  35th  to  the  iocltuive. 
(Ibid,  p.  38  ;  Hist.  Col.  La.,  vol.  a,  p.  aoi  ;  Thevcnot,  p.  •!.) 

I  in  Thevenoi's  publicatiim,  Slarquetie  savs,  (p.  29,  Hist,  Col.  La.  aSS.) 
"They  (the  Illinois)  arc  divided  into  several  villajjes,  some  of  which  1  ha.c  not 
seen.  They  live  so  remote  from  other  nations  that  their  languaj^e  is  entirely 
different.  They  call  themselves  Perouarca.  Their  hinjtiuu^  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Algonquin."  Un  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  word  PeJanea.  On  hit  last 
map,  near  the  same  place,  it  is  written  PcSarea. 

I  Hist.  Col.  Lb.,  p  u. 

^  Written  CachouachSia  on  his  first  map  in  Thcvcnot,  and  Kachkaitkia  un 
hisMCond  map.  This  Indian  town  not  the  Kaskaskia  of  later  date,  lituated 
OB  Che  MwMMippi  River. 

**  Sfwrld'a  Ufc  of  Harquetts. 


thirteen  months.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1674,  he 
started  with  two  boatmen  to  return  to  the  Illinois  Indians, 
with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  mission  there.  His  jour- 
nal will  be  often  referred  to  in  order  to  determine  the 
route  which  he  took.  From  the  25th  to  the  30th  of 
October,  they  were  going  from  the  mission  to  Lake 
Michigan  rva  Sturgeon  Bay.  They  overtook  five  canoes 
of  Pottawatomies  and  four  of  Illinois  Indians,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Kaskaskia,  the  place  to  which  Marquette 
was  going.    They  agreed  io  make  the  journey  together. 

Marquette  had  traveled  the  route  but  once.  The  In- 
dians were  probably  well  acquainted  with  it  and  knew 
all  the  good  stopping-places  along  the  west  shore  of  the 
lake. 

We  will  carefully  review  the  route  Marquette  took 
and,  if  possible,  determine  where  his  stopping-places 
were.  He  had  reached  Lake  Michigan  at  a  point  oppo- 
site Sturgeon  Bay — where  there  is  now  a  ship  canal. 
He  says,  in  his  journal :  "  You  meet  eight  or  ten  pretty 
fine  rivers,"  We  will  name  those  that  enter  the  lake 
from  the  we.<:t,  commencing  at  the  north,  and  give  the 
distances  between  each  as  fo'Eows :  From  starting 
point  to  Kewane  River,  twenty-four  miles  ;  Twin  River, 
twenty-one;  Manitowoc,  five;  Sheboygan,  twenty- five  ; 
Black  Creek,  four ;  Sauk  Creek  (Port  Washington), 
twenty ;  Milwaukee,  twenty-four ;  Oak  Creek,  ten 
Root  River,  (Racine),  thirteen  ;  Pike  River,  ten ;  Pike 
Creek  (Kenosha),  one,  and  a  very  small  creek  at  Wau- 
kegan  fifteen  miles.  From  Waukegan  to  Chicago,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-six  miles,  no  river  enters  the  lake.  Lake 
Bluff — probably  "  the  bluffs  "  spoken  of  in  Marquette's 
journal — is  thirty  miles  north  of  Chicago.  The  entire 
distance  between  the  points  named  is  two  hundred  and 
eight  miles.  From  Marquette's  journal,  it  appears  that 
he  was  traveling  on  the  lake  about  nine  days.  This 
would  make  an  average  of  twenty-three  and  one-ninth 
miles  per  day. 

He  started  on  the  lake,  October  31,  1674,  and  says  ; 
"  We  started  with  pretty  f;iir  weather  and  stopped  for 
the  night  at  a  little  river,"  V^e  a.ssume  that  little  river 
to  be  the  Kewane,  twenty-four  miles  south  of  where  they 
started. 

November  1,  lie  says  :  "  We  halted  at  night  at  a  river 
from  which  a  fine  road  leads  to  the  Pottawatomies," 
Marquette  locates  the  Pottawatomies  southeast  of  the 
head  of  Green  Bay.  The  west  branch  of  Twin  River 
rises  in  Brown  County,  Wisconsin,  less  than  three  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  hence  it  is  assumed  that 
the  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  encamped  was  Twin 
River,  which  is  twenty-one  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
Kewane  River.  Thus  in  two  days,  they  traveled  forty- 
five  miles. 

November  2,  he  says :  "  We  traveled  all  day  with 
fair  weather."  He  does  not  speak  of  encamping  at  a 
river  and  probably,  diil  not. 

November  3,  he  says  :  "  As  I  was  on  land  walking, 
coming  to  a  river  which  I  could  not  cross,  our  people 
put  in  to  take  me  on  board,  but  we  could  not  get  out 
again  on  account  of  the  swell.  All  the  other  canoes 
went  on  except  the  one  that  came  with  us." 

We  will  assume  that  this  was  the  Sheboygan  River — 
too  deep  to  ford,  and  thirty  miles  from  'i'win  River. 
He  was  detained  here  till  the  sth.  On  that  day  he 
says  :  "  We  had  hard  work  to  get  out  of  the  river.  At 
noon  we  found  the  Indians  in  a  river."  We  are  not 
sure  what  this  river  was;  whether  Black  Creek,  a  small 
stream  in  Sheboygan  County,  or  Sauk  Creek,  in  Ozau- 
kee County;  the  latter  being  twe.ity-four  miles,  and 
Black  Creek  not  to  exceed  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Sheboygan.    If  the  Indians  stoppytT^aUtt 
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stream  they  reached  after  Marquette's  boat  left  them, 
and  waited  for  Marquette  to  overtake  them,  it  would 
have  been  Black  Creek.  This  seems  probable,  as  they 
had  agreed  to  go  on  together. 

On  the  6th,  he  says:  "We  made  a  good  day's 
travel,"  but  probably  did  not  encamp  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  They  found  "  foot-prints  of  men,  which  obliged 
us  to  stop  next  day  "  —  probably  for  two  days,  as  no 
entry  is  made  on  the  8th. 

On  the  9th,  he  says :  "  We  landed  at  two  o'clock, 
on  account  of  the  fine  cabinage.  We  were  detained 
here  five  days."  This  is  assumed  to  be  at  Milwaukee, 
which  is  twenty-four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Sauk 
Creek,  and  about  forty-four  miles  from  Black  Creek — 
reached  in  about  one  and  a  half  days'  travel. 

On  the  15th,  he  says  :  "  After  traveling  sufficiently, 
we  cabined  in  a  beautiful  spot,  where  we  were  detained 
three  days."  This  may  have  been  at  Root  River 
(Racine),  twenty-three  miles,  or  at  Pike  River,  thirty- 
three  miles  south  of  Milwaukee — probably  the  former 
place. 

On  the  20th,  he  says  :  "  We  slept  at  the  bluffs,  cab- 
ined poorly  enough."  It  is  assumed  that 
this  was  at  what  is  now  "Lake  Bluff," 
thirty  miles  north  of  Chicago,  thirty  miles 
from  Racine,  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  Pike  River.  These  are  the  only 
noticeable  bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake,  except  those  above  Milwaukee.  He 
says :  "  We  are  detained  two  days  and  a 
half.  Pierre  going  into  the  woods,  finds 
the  prairie  twenty  leagues  from  the  port- 
age. He  also  passed  by  a  beautiful  canal, 
vaulted,  as  it  were,  about  as  high  as  a 
man.  There  was  a  foot  of  water  in  it."  By 
going  west  from  the  shore  at  Lake  BluflF, 
some  five  or  six  miles,  the  great  prairie, 
that  extends  south  to  Calumet  River  and 
the  Desplaines,  is  reached.  No  prairie  is 
found  on  the  west  of  the  bluffs  above  Mil- 
waukee, or  at  any  bluffs  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  lake,  except  those  mentioned.  The 
succeeding  entry  in  Marquette's  journal 
suggests  that  the  Milwaukee  bluffs  were 
not  alluded  to,  when  he  says :  "  Having 
started  about  noon,  we  had  hard  enough 
work  to  make  a  river."  Had  it  been 
those  above  Milwaukee,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  hard  task  to  reach  Milwaukee  River,  within  five 
miles  of  them,  or  even  Oak  Creek,  ten  miles  further 
south.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  a  hard 
afternoon's  work  to  row  the  canoe  thirty  miles.  Not  a 
creek  enters  the  lake,  between  the  bluffs  and  Chicago. 
Such  a  half  day's  journey  deserved  a  notice  in  his 
journal.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1674,  he  says: 
"We  are  detained  here  [at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River, 
probably,]  three  days.  An  Indian  having  discovered 
sCHne  cabms,  came  to  tell  us.  Jacques  went  with  him 
there  the  next  day.  Two  hunters  also  came  to  see  me. 
They  were  Mascoutins,  to  the  numbers  of  eight  or  nine 
cabins."  On  many  of  the  old  maps,  the  Mascoutins 
are  located  west  of  where  Chicago  now  is.  Marquette 
says  :  "  Having  been  detained  by  the  wind,  we  remarked 
that  there  were  large  sand-banks  off  the  shore,  on  which 
the  waves  broke  continually."  By  reference  to  early 
maps  of  Chicago,  it  will  be  seen  that  Chicago  River 
took  a  short  turn  just  before  reaching  the  lake,  and  its 
mouth  was  about  one-fourth  mile  further  south,  at,  or 
near,  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Madison  Street.  No 
entries  are  made  between  the  21st  and  27th. 


On  the  27th,  he  says:  "We  had  hard  enough  work 
to  get  out  of  the  river."  It  is  well  known  that  the  river 
had  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  sand-bar  crossed  it,  so  that  it 
was  oftentimes  difficult  to  "cross  the  bar."* 

He  continues  by  saying:  "  Having  made  about  three 
leagues"  (seven  and  one-fourth  miles),  "we  found  the 
Indians  "  (of  their  party,)  and  also  met  "  three  Indians, 
who  had  come  from  the  village."  They  were  detained 
there  by  the  wind  the  remainder  of  the  month.  He  does 
not  speak  of  being  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  There  is 
none  after  leaving  Chicago,  for  the  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  when  the  Little  Calumet  River  is  reached. 

On  the  ist  of  December  the  only  entry  made  is, 
"  We  went  ahead  of  the  Indians  so  as  to  be  able  to  say 
mass."  No  entry  is  made  on  the  2d.  On  the  3d  he 
writes:  "  Having  said  mass  and  embarked,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  point  and  land,  on  account  of  the  fog." 
He  seems  to  be  making  very  stow  progress. 

On  the  4th,  he.  says:  "  We  started  well  to  reach  Port- 
age [Little  Calumet]  River,  which  was  frozen  half  a  foot 
thick."  No  entry  is  made  in  his  journal  from  the  4th  to 
the  1 2th,   On  the  latter  day  he  writes;  "As  they  be- 
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gan  to  draw  [their  boats  on  the  ice]  to  get  to  the  port- 
age, the  Illinois  having  left,  the  Pottawatomies  arrived 
[at  the  portage]  with  much  <liflficulty."  On  the  4th, 
he  says:  "  Being  cabined  near  the  portagef  two  leagues 
up  the  river  we  resolved  to  winter  there,  on  my  ina- 
bility to  go  further."  This  would  take  him  up  the  Lit- 
tle Calumet  to  "  Indian  Ridge  "  and  near  Calumet  Lake. 

"  Being  cabined  near  the  portage  "  "two  leagues  up 
Portage  River  "  and  subsequently,  after  making  a  port- 
age and  going  up  another  river  three  leagues  "  without 
finding  any  port^e,"  suggests  that  there  were  two  port- 
ages, and  therefore  there  must  have  been  three  distinct 
streams  or  bodies  of  water  on  which  he  traveled.  Now 
it  is  assumed  that  these  were  the  Little  Calumet,  the 
Grand  Calumet  and  the  Desplaines  rivers.  From  the 
Little  to  the  Grand  Calumet  there  was  a  portage  of 
about  one  mile,  and  from  the  Grand  Calumet,  in  those 
days,  the  route  was  up  the  Grand  Calumet  to  Stony 


*  Major  S.  H.  Ixmg,  whovisitMt  Cbkago  in  1823,  nyi:  "The  extent  of  the 
Hmd-tNinka  which  are  found  on  the  casicm  and  southern  ihorc  by  prevulins 


north  and  noilhwesteriy  wnids,  will  prevent  any  important  works  froin^being 
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Brook  near  Blue  Island,  then  up  Stony  Brook  to  the 
Desplaines  River,  and  probably  by  way  of  the  "  Sag  " — 
an  old  river  bed  or  slough  that  extends  nearly  the  entire 
distance  from  Stony  Brook  to  the  Desplaines,  and 
through  which  the  "Feeder"  now  runs  from  the  Calu- 
met to  supply  water  for  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

On  the  old  maps  prior  to  1800  there  were  repre- 
sented two  distinct  rivers,  the  Grand  and  Little  Killi- 
mick.  The  (>rand  Calumet  (Killimick)  took  its  rise 
near  La  Porte,  Indiana,  and  ran  a  westerly  course  to 
near  Blue  Island,  about  forty-two  miles,  then  turning 
north  and  receiving  from  the  west  a  tributary,  Stony 
Brook,  it  turned  nearly  east  and  running  nearly  paral- 
lel with  itself,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  about  three 
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miles  distant  (see  Morse's  and  Carey's  maps)  it  entered 
Lake  Michigan  at  its  extreme  southern  limit — near 
what  is  now  the  northeastern  corner  of  Lake  County, 
Indiana.  At  the  mouth  of  this  stream  "  Indiana  City  " 
was  "  founded."  To-day  the  mouth  is  closed  by  dfift- 
ing  sands.  The  Grand  Calumet  has  no  outlet  there  ex- 
cept in  high  water.  "  Indiana  City  "  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  was  also  a  Little  Calumet.  It  was  simply 
an  outlet  of  Calumet  and  Wolf  lakes,  only  about  six 
miles  in  length.    There  is  now  but  one  Calumet  river. 

Among  the  old  papers  of  General  Hull,  who  was 
stationed  at  Detroit  from  1805  to  1812,  his  grandson,  the 
late  William  H.  Clark,  of  this  city,  found  a  manuscript 
map — a  fac-simile  of  which  is  published  here — on  which 
the  Grand  and  Little  Killamick  are  delineated  with  a 
straight  line  uniting  them,  on  which  the  word  "  Canal  " 
is  written  ;  as  though  the  two  rivers  were  thus  united. 
The  writer  has  visited  the  two  streams  and  the  "  canal," 
and  carefully  examined  them.  The  former  are  wide, 
and  as  a  rule,  very  shallow  near  the  banks,  and  in  them 
is  an  abundance  of  aquatic  vegetation,  such  as  pond 
lilies,  lotuses,  water-grass,  moss,  etc.    On  the  banks  of 


what  was  the  Grand  Calumet  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of 
wooil  and  underbrush  on  each  side  from  where  the 
"  canal  "  leads  from  it.  The  "  canal,"  which  is  about  one 
mile  in  length,  and  much  narrower  than  either  stream, 
has  abrupt  banks,  which  appear  to  be  washed  wider  each 
year.  I'he  boatman  who  took  the  writer  over  these 
streams  was  a  hunter  and  fisherman,  and  had  fished  in 
them  for  over  twenty-five  years.  He  said  the  "  canal"  was 
much  wider  than  when  he  first  saw  it.  On  the  bottom 
of  it  there  is  neither  lily,  lotus  nor  water-grass  visible  its 
entire  length.  There  are  no  trees  or  underbrush  on  its 
banks.  It  has  all  the  ap[>earance  of  being  a  new  stream. 
All  the  water  fromthe  Grand  Calumet  now  rons  through 
this  new  stream,  or  "canal,"  into  the  Little  Calumet,  reach- 
ing the  latter  stream  not 
far  from  the  outlet  of  Cal- 
umet Lake.  The  slough, 
or  old  river  bed,  of  what 
was  once  the  Grand  Cal- 
umet, east  of  this  "canal," 
in  times  of  high  water,  has 
a  current  from  the  east 
that  finds  an  outlet 
through  the  "  canal  "  and 
the  Little  Calumet.  It  is 
not  definitely  known  who 
made  this  "canal."  It 
may  have  been  cut 
through  by  the  water, 
without  the  aid  of  man. 
It  is  the  nearest  point 
between  these  streams, 
and  may  have  been  the 
portage,  over  which  loads 
of  furs  and  boats  were 
dragged.  This  travel 
may  have  killed  the 
grass,  and  thus  in  high 
water  afforded  it  a  chance 
to  cut  a  channel  in  this 
road  between  the  high 
grass  on  either  side.  The 
banks  of  what  was  the 
Grand  Calumet  are  sev- 
eral feet  higher  than 
those  of  the  Little  Cal- 
umet where  the  "canal" 
enters  it.  About  the  year 
1800  many  canals  were  projected  in  the  United  States, 
and  some  were  made.  Possibly  this  was  the  one  referred 
to  by  Major  Long  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
wherein  he  says  : .  "  The  Chicago  and  Desplaines  rivers 
are  connected  by  means  of  a  kind  of  canal,  which  has 
been  made  partly  by  the  current  of  the  water  and  partly 
by  the  French  and  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
their  boats  across  in  that  direction  in  time  of  high 
water."  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  such 
canal  made  at  the  place  named,  and  possibly  it  may  re- 
fer to  the  "  canal  "  under  consideration.  The  influx  of 
a  body  of  water  like  the  Grand  Calumet  into  the  Little 
Calumet  and  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the  stream, 
would  be  likely  to  produce  changes  in  the  latter  stream. 
It  has  done  so.  The  northern  bank  has  been  encroached 
upon,  and  the  river-bed  is  moving  north.  Again,  there 
is  a  much  greater  volume  of  water  than  before.  The 
outlet  from  Wolf  Lake  was  formerly  into  the  Little 
Calumet.  The  bed  is  still  visible.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
now  living,  subsequently  to  1819  was  having  boats  loaded 
with  furs  and  merchandise,  drawn  up  byjnen  along  the 
take  shore,  when  they  were  surprised  to :' 
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river  "had  been  made  to  enter  the  lake,  which  was  so 
deep  and  the  sides  so  steep  that  they  could  not  cross  it. 
It  was  an  outlet  from  Wolf  Lake.  Colonel  Hubbard 
speaks  positively  on  this  point,  and  says  he  knows  there 
was  no  river  there  before  the  spring  of  that  year,  as  he 
had  previously  passed  over  the  ground.  Major  Long, 
in  speaking  of  his  journey  on  the  lake  shore,  from  the 
"  BigCalamick  "to  the  "Little  Calamick,"  says:  "There 
are  near  to  tliis  place  two  streams,  one  of  which,  named 
Pine  River,  was  opened  last  year  (1822)  ;  the  other  was 
formed  a  short  time  before,"* 

The  excess  of  the  water  in  the  Little  Calumet  had 


Schoolcraft's  map  a  portage  is  marked  from  Chicago  to 
the  Desplaines  River,  also  from  Milwaukee  to  Rock 
River.  Hut  up  to  the  time  of  the  cutting  through  of 
the  canal,  portages  marked  on  the  old  maps  are  at  the 
south  or  extreme  southwest  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
For  evidence  of  this  see  Le  Hontan  s,  Du  Pratz's  and 
other  maps. 

The  last  map  of  Marquette's  suggests  that  the  route 
was  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lake,  and  from 
the  fact  that  his  line  is  continuous  and  nearly  straight 
from  the  lake  to  the  Illinois,  it  suggests  that  the  'sag  " 
was  then  filled  with  water  and  there  was  a  nearly  con- 
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evidently  stopped  the  outflow,  and  raised  the  volume  in 
Wolf  Lake.  The  "  new  rivers were  the  results.  By 
the  abrupt  turning  of  the  Grand  Calumet,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  its  mouth,  so  that  its  waters  reached  the  lake 
nearer  than  they  would  have  done  by  following  its 
original  channel,  the  country  above  the  outlet  would,  in 
a  measure,  become  drained,  and  the  mean  height  of  the 
water  in  the  stream  be  less  than  it  was  before  such  diver- 
sion was  made.  Stony  Brook  would  be  affected  by  the 
change,  and  the  part  of  the  stream  that  once  filled  the 
"  sag  '■  would  be  drained  off.  The  length  of  the  port- 
age would  be  increased.  This  was  probably  the  case, 
for  since  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  "  canal  ' 
—probably  about  1800 — the  tine  of  travel  was  changed, 
and  the  Chicago  River  was  the  route  usually  taken  after 
that  date.  Major  Long,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  others  of 
their  time  went  by  way  of  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River ;  and  thence  to  the  Desplaines.  On 

*  Major  Long's  Second  Expeditioa,  voL  t.  p.  159. 
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tinuous  water  communication  after  he  had  "dragged 
half  an  arpent "'  and  entered  the  Grand  Calumet.  He 
represents  several  streams  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  the  peculiar  north  and  south 
"branches"  of  Chicago  River.  Nor  does  the  one 
from  the  southwest  end  of  the  lake  have  any  branches. 
Chicago  River  is  peculiar  in  this  respect.  It  does  not 
exceed  a  mile  in  length.  The  two  branches  extend  for 
miles  north  and  south  of  the  forks. 

By  referring  to  the  first  map  of  Marquette,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  portage  "  there  marked  is  between  two 
streams,  both  of  which  rnn  in  a  southerly  direction — the 
Desplaines  and  Stony  Brook.  In  some  old  maps  the 
portage  between  the  Desplaines  and  the  forked  Chicago 
River  is  from  the  North  Branch  of  the  latter.*  It  would 
seems  from  this  that  the  portage  was  not  from  the  Chi- 
cago River  of  a  later  date,  for  that  was  made  from  the 

•  Sec  Sir  Robert  D.  VagoDdr,  Map  of  1753  where  the  "  B.  ^.^^..^le  Chka- 

'  the  lake ;  UitcheO*: 


Eou"  are  shown  at  tbe  soathweat  pwt  of 
Xtellia'a  map  of  1795. 
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South  Branch.  It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the 
forked  river  was  the  Calumet  and  Stony  Brook,  The 
portage  from  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  to 
the  Desplaines,  which  some  claim  was  the  route  of  Mar- 
quette would  be  between  that  stream,  which  runs  north- 
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eriy,  and  the  Desplaines^  which  runs  in  an  opposite 

direction. 

We  will  now  return  again  to  Marquette  where  we 
left  him  in  his  little  cabin  on  the  Little  Calumet,  near 
the  portage.  During  his  sojourn  he  saw  many  Indians 
passing  his  cabin.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1674,  he 
says :  "  Jacques  arrived  from  the  Illinois  village,  which 
is  only  six  leagues  from  here,  where  they  are  starving." 

The  next  entry  is  made  January  16,  1675.  It  ap- 
pears that  about  eighteen  leagues  distant  some  French- 
men resided,  and  one  of  them  was  a  surgeon,  who  vis- 
ited Marquette.  "An  Indian  came  and  brought  whortle- 
berries and  bread,  for  the  men  to  eat.  Jacques  return- 
ed with  the  surgeon,  and  went  on  to  the  village  of  the 
Illinois  which  was  about  five  miles  beyond  that  of  the 
French."  On  the  24th  he  says  :  "  Jacques  returned  with 
a  bag  of  corn  and  other  refreshments  that  the  French 
had  given  him  for  me.  "  26th.  Three  Illinois  brought 
us  from  the  head  men  [of  the  Illinois]  two  bags  of  corn, 
some  dried  meat,  squashes  and  twelve  beavers.  *  *  * 
They  had  come  twenty  leagues."  On  the  zoth  of  Feb- 
ruary he  writes :  "  We  had  time  to  observe  the  tide 
which  comes  from  the  lake,  rising  and  falling,  although 
there  appears  no  shelter  on  the  lake.  We  saw  the  ice 
go  against  the  wind."  These  phenomena  must  have 
been  witnessed  by  him  from  his  cabin,  as  he  looked  to 
the  west  upon  the  Calumet  lake.  It  was  not  upon  Lake 
Michigan,  for  he  was  two  leagues  up  the  river  and  con- 
fined by  sickness.  He  had  previously  spoken  of  tides 
in  other  inland  bodies  of  water  he  had  visited  He  was 
of  opinion  that  there  were  tides  in  the  lakes. 

"On  the  28th  [March]  the  ice  broke  and  choked 
above  us.  On  the  29th.  the  water  was  so  high  that  we 
had  barely  time  to  uncabin  in  haste,  put  our  things  on 
trees  and  try  to  find  a  place  to  sleep  on  some  hillock, 
the  water  gaining  on  us  all  night ;  but  having  frozen  a 
little,  and  having  fallen  a  little,  *  *  *  we  are  going 
to  embark  to  continue  our  route.  ' 


"31.  Having  started  yesterday  we  made  three 
leagues  on  the  river,  going  up  [on  Grant"  Calumet  and 
Stony  Brook]  without  finding  any  portage.  We  dragged 
for  half  an  arpent "  [from  the  Little  to  reach  the  Grand 
Calumet].  ''Besides  this  outlet  "  [to  Lake  Michigan 
the  route  they  went]  "the  river  has  another  [outlet]  by 
which  we  must  descend."  The  Grand  Calumet  then 
emptied  into  the  extreme  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
He  probably  did  descend  that  stream,  and  finding  him- 
self so  far  east  he  chose  to  go  back  to  Michilimackinac 
by  an  unknown  route  along  the  east  shore  of  the  lake, 
rather  than  turn  and  go  up  the  wKt  side  o^er  a  portion 
of  the  way  he  had  previously  traveled.  Had  this  trip 
been  by  way  of  what  is  now  known  as  Chicago  River, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  turned  to  the 
south  upon  entering  the  lake  and  gone  by  an  unknown 
route,  when  his  point  of  destination  was  to  the  north, 
over  a  route,  which  he  had  previously  traveled.  And 
that  he  and  Joliet  took  the  same  route  from  the  Des- 
plaines by  way  of  what  is  now  called  "  the  Sag  "  and 
down  Stony  Brook  to  the  Calumet,  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  entry  in  his  journal ;  "  Here  [on  the  east  side 
of  the  Desplaines]  we  began  our  portage,  more  than 
eighteen  months  ago."  April  i,  he  is  detained  at  the 
same  place  "  by  a  strong  south  wind."  "  We  hope  to- 
morrow to  reach  the  spot  where  the  French  are,  fifteen 
leagues  from  here."  The  strong  south  wind  would  im- 
pede his  progress  down  the  Desplaines  River. 

"  6.  The  high  winds  and  cold  prevent  us  from  pro- 
ceeding. The  two  lakes  [Michigan  and  Calumet]  by 
which  we  have  passed  are  full  of  bustards,  geese,  ducks 
cranes  and  other  birds  that  we  do  not  know.  We  have 
just  met  the  surgeon,  with  an  Indian,  going  up  with  a 
canoe  load  of  furs  ;  but  the  cold  being  too  severe  for 
men  who  have  to  drag  their  canoes  through  the  water, 
he  has  just  made  a  cache  of  his  beaver,  and  goes  to 
the  village  [the  French  village  where  the  sui^eon  lived] 
with  us  to-morrow."  It  was  on  this  day,  the  6th  of 
April,  1675,  that  Marquette  made  his  last  entry  in  his 
journal.  It  is  said  by  some  writers,  that  he  reached  the 
town  of  Kaskaskia  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  after  having 
several  times  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  he 
took  possession  of  that  land  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  a  mission,  which  he  estab- 
lished there.  Now  this  may  all  be  true,  but  it  looks  as 
though  a  fancy  sketch  had  found  its  way  into  sober  his- 
tory. Marquette  made  no  mention  of  any  such  event. 
If  he  had  been  able  to  collect  the  different  tribes  and 
found  a  mission,  it  is  likely  he  would  have  made  men- 
tion of  it.  In  just  forty-two  days  after  he  made  his  last 
entry,  he  died,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marquette  River, 
upon  the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  In 
that  time,  he  had  traveled  from  the  Desplaines  River  to 
the  Illinois  town,  and  from  thence,  back  to  and  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Calumet,  and  thence  up  the 
east  side  of  the  lake  to  the  place  of  his  death — where 
Ludington  now  is — a  journey  of  at  least  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles.  Allouez  went  to  "  Kachkachkia  " 
in  1676,  and  again  1677.    In  his  journal  he  says  :* 

"  In  spite  of  our  effcMrts  to  hasten  on,  it  was  the  zyth  of  April 
before  I  reached  Kachkachkia,  a  large  Illinois  town.  I  immedi- 
ately entered  the  cabin  where  Father  Marquette  had  lodged,  and 
the  Sachems,  with  all  the  people,  t>eing  assembled,  I  told  them  the 
object  of  my  coming  among  them,  namely,  to  preach  to  them  the 
true,  living  and  immortal  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  They 
listened  very  attentively  to  my  whole  discourse,  and  thanked  me 
for  the  trouble  I  took  for  their  salvation.  I  found  this  village 
much  increased  since  last  year.  They  lodged  in  three  hundred 
and  fifty-one  catnns." 


*  DiK.  MfM.  Riv.,  p.  74. 
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After  giving  a  history  of  the  people,  their  manner  of 
living,  etc.,  he  proceeds  : 

"  As  I  had  but  little  time  to  remain,  having  come  only  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  information  for  the  perfect  establishment  of  a 
mission,  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  give  all  the  instruction  I 
could  to  these  eight  different  nations,  to  whom,  by  the  helpof  God 
I  made  myself  sufficiently  understood.  I  would  go  to  the  cabin  of 
the  chief  of  a  particular  tribe  that  I  wished  to  instruct,  and  there, 
preparinf  a  little  altar  with  my  chapel  ornaments,  1  exposed  a  cru- 
cifix, betotc  which  I  eiq>kined  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  I  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  mission  by  the  baptism  of  thirty-live  children 
and  a  sick  adult,  who  soon  after  died,  with  one  of  the  infants,  to  go 
and  take  possession  of  heaven  tn  the  name  of  the  whole  nation. 
And  we.  too,  to  take  possession  of  these  tribes  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  a  cross  twenty-five  feet  high, 
chanting  the  yexilia  Regis  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
Illinois  of  all  tribes,  of  whom  I  can  say  in  truth,  that  they  did  not 
take  Jesus  Christ  crucified  for  a  folly  nor  for  a  scandal  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  witnessed  the  ceremony  with  great  respect,  and  heard  all 
I  had  to  say  on  the  mystery,  with  admiration.  The  children  even 
went  to  kiss  the  cross,  through  admiration,  and  the  old  earnestly 
commended  me  to  place  it  well  so  that  it  could  not  fall.  The  time 
of  my  departure  having  come,  I  took  leave  of  all  these  tribes,  and 
left  them  in  a  great  desire  of  seeing  me  as  soon  as  possible,  which  I 
more  willingly  induced  them  to  expect." 

In  a  letter  from  Father  Marest,  dated.  November  9, 

1712,  he  says  ; 

"  This  mission  owes  its  establishment  to  the  late  Father  Gra- 
vier.  Father  Marquette  was,  in  truth,  the  first  who  discovered  the 
Mississippi,  about  thirty-nine  years  ago  ;  but  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country,  he  did  not  remain.  Some  time 
afterward  he  made  a  second  journey,  with  the  intention  of  fixing 
there  his  residence,  and  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  these  people  ; 
but  death,  which  arrested  him  on  the  way,  left  to  another  the  care 
of  accmnplishing  this  enterprise.  This  was  Father  Allouez,  who 
charged  himself  with  it.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  Oumiamis,  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Illinois, 
He,  however,  made  but  a  short  sojourn,  having  the  idea  while  there, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  more  in  a  different  country, 
where  indeed,  he  ended  his  apostolic  life.  Thus  Father  Gravier 
is  the  one  who  should  properly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
mis»on  of  the  Illinois.  '* 

Having  now  given  the  reason  for  believing  that 
Father  Marquette  did  not 
establish  the  mission  of 
Kaskaskia,  and  that  he 
did  not  preach  to  the 
Miamis  at  the  site  of 
Chicago^  additional  evi- 
dence will  now  be  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  the 
Chicagou  and  the  Chica- 
gou  River  of  the  early 
writers,  did  not  refer  to 
the  location  of  the  Chica- 
go and  its  river  of  the 
present  time.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  the  French, 
were  endeavoring  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the 
Northwestf  and  secure  a 
foot-hold  there.  English 
commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine,  and 
report  upon  it.  In  their 
report  made  to  the  King, 
September  8,  172 i,f  they 
allude  to  the  communica- 
tion  between  Montreal 

and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  say :  "  From  this  lake 
[Erie]  to  the  Mississippi,  they  [the  French]  have 

*  Due  Hub.  IUv.,  p.  av-jo. 
t  N.  r.  CoL,  vol.  5,  p.^i->. 


three  different  routes ;  the  shortest  by  water  is  up 
the  river  Miamis,  or  Ouamis  [Maumee]  on  the  south- 
west of  Lake  Erie,'*  etc.,  by  way  of  a  portage  on 
the  Wabash,  and  thence  down  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
"There  are  likewise  two  other  passages  much  longer 
than  this,  which  are  particularly  pricked  down  in  Hen- 
nepin's map,  and  may  be  described  in  the  following 
manner."  These  routes  were  round  by  way  of  the 
lakes.  "  From  the  Lake  Huron  they  pass  by  the 
Strait  Michiilimackinack  four  leagues,  being  two  in 
breadth  and  of  a  great  depth,  to  the  Lake  Illinois  [Mich- 
igan] ;  thence  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  on  the 
lake  to  Fort  Miamis,  situated  on  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Chigagoe  [St.  Joseph].  From  hence  came  those  In- 
dians of  the  same  name,  viz  :  Miamis,  who  are  settled  on 
the  forementioned  river  that  runs  into  Lake  Erie  [Mau- 
mee]. Up  the  river  Chigagoe,  chey  sail  but  three  leagues 
to  a  passage  of  one-fourth  of  a  league ;  then  enter  a 
small  lake  of  about  a  mile,  and  have  another  very  small 
portage,  and  again,  another  of  two  miles  to  the  River 
Illinois  (Kankakee),  thence  down  the  stream  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  leagues  to  the  Mississippi."*  This  evi- 
dently means  the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  not  the  Chicago 
of  to-day.  By  referring  to  Hennepin's  map,  a  reduced 
copy  of  which  is  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
portage  {draag-piaats)  was  between  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Kankakee  rivers  of  the  present  time.  The  other  route 
alluded  to  by  the  commissioners,  was  by  way  of  Green 
Bay,  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  down  the  latter 
stream  to  the  Mississippi.  By  reference  to  Hennepin's 
map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  portage  {draag-plaats)  is 
marked  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  Charle- 
voix also  alludes  to  Chicago  in  1721,  as  follows  : 

"  Fifty  years  ago  the  Miamis  were  settled  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  a  place  called  Chicagou,  from  the  name  of  a 
small  river  which  runs  into  the  lake,  and  which  has  its  source  not 
far  from  the  river  of  the  Illinois.  They  are  divided  into  three  vil- 
lages, one  on  the  River  St.  Joseph ;  the  sectmd  on  another  river 


Hennepin's  map  of  1683. 


*  Mr.  A.  CoquilUrd.  the  founder  of  Sooth  Bend,  Ind.,  Bbont  the  Jt».T  1837, 
at  an  expense  of  at>out  ifs.cxio,  had  a  canal  or  mill  race  dug,  from  the  bead 
waters  of  the  Kankakee  to  the  St.  Joseph,  a  distance  of  about  four  mtirs, 
through  (he  Ittlle  lake  alluded  to  in  this  descnption  of  that  portage.  What 
was  then  a  seriegt  of  ponds  and  twanps  is  now  comparativeljr  d^r^fad,  and 
under  cultivation  ' 
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which  bears  thdr  name  and  runs  Into  Lake  Erie,  and  the  third  upon 
the  Ouabache  (Wabash),  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi."* 

That  this  place  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and 
not  upon  its  west  side,  appears  evident.  The  map  of 
1679-82,  recently  found  in  Paris  and  reproduced  by 
Margry,  has  the  name  of  Chikagoue  applied  to  the  Grand 
Calumet.  That  and  the  St.  Joseph  River  were  evidently 
known  as  Chicagou  River  at  times,  prior  to  1700.  The 
name  was  also  frequently  applied  to  the  Desplalnes 
River,  which  was  also  called  Divine  River.  It  is  named 
Chicago  on  the  maps  of  DeLisle,  Paris,  1719;  Sieur  D' 
Anville  in  1746;  Jeffrey^  London,  1761  ;  Franquelin, 
Paris,  1684;  Sieur  De  Rouge,  Paris,  1755. 

The  map  of  the  United  States,  published  by  W.  Win- 
terbotham,  in  London,  1795,  accompany  his  history 
of  the  United  States,  suggests  that  the  Chicago  of  that 
date  was  not  on  the  river  now  known  by  that  name. 
"  Little  Fort "  on  that  map  marks  the  site  of  Waukegan 
— so  named  from  "  Little  Fort."  South  of  Waukegan 
to  the  Little  Calumet,  only  one  stream  enters  the  lake — 
the  Chicago  River.  This  is  shown  upon  the  map  as  a 
stream  with  no  name,  while  Chicago,  upon  no  stream,  is 
still  further  south.  The  same  is  to  be  seen  on  Gary's 
map  of  a  later  date.  Both  these  maps  show  the  outline 
of  the  Grand  Calumet  very  correctly. 

Many  references  are  made  by  early  writeis  to  Chica- 
go, but  except  those  of  recent  date  it  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing the  home  of  the  Miamis,  or  at  the  south  end  of  the 
lake,  or  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  fort.  Neither  of 
these  descriptions  would  apply  to  Chicago. 

In  a  translation  in  Magazine  of  American  History  f 
LaSalle,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says :  "  I  sent  M.  de 
Tonty  in  advance,  with  all  my  people,  who,  after  march- 
ing three  days  along  the  lake  and  reaching  the  division 
line  called  Checagou,"  etc.  •  •  •  This  was  the  2d  and 
3d  of  January,  1682.  "  I  remained  behind  to  direct  the 
making  of  some  caches  in  the  earth,"  etc.  The  Checa- 
gou here  spoken  of  is,  by  some,  thought  to  refer  to  the 
Chicago  of  to-day. 

If  that  is  so,  LaSalle's  people  must  have  traveled  in 
those  three  days,  in  January,  1682,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles — the  distance  from  St.  Joseph  to  Chicago. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  they  traveled  sixty  miles  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Calumet,  which  as  can  be  seen 
upon  the  map  reproduced  by  Margry,  was,  in  1679-S2, 
called  the  Chekagou.  But  farther  on,  in  this  letter,  La- 
Salle speaks  of  the  Checagou  River  in  a  manner  that 
places  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  means  the  Desplaines. 
In  speaking  of  the  Teatiki  (Kankakee),  he  says,  '*  It  is 
found  to  receive  on  the  left,  in  its  descent,  another  river, 
nearly  as  large,  which  is  called  the  river  of  the  Iroquois 
and  thence  continuing  *  *  *  it  receives  on  the  right 
bank  that  of  Checagou.  This  river  flows  from  the  Bay 
of  Puans,  and  is  a  torrent  rather  than  a  river,  although 
it  has  a  course  of  more  than  sixty  leagues,"  etc. 

So  it  appears  that  he  referred  to  two  Chicago  rivers. 
Of  the  one  emptying  into  the  lake  he,  in  speaking  of 
opening  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  removal  of  the 
sand  bar,  says :  "  I  doubt,  even  if  it  be  a  complete  suc- 
cess, whether  a  vessel  could  resist  the  great  freshets 
caused  by  the  currents  in  the  Checagou  in  the  spring, 
which  are  much  heavier  than  those  of  the  Rhone.  More- 
over, it  would  only  be  serviceable  for  a  short  time,  and 
at  most,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  each  year,  after  which 
there  would  be  no  more  waters,"  etc.| 

This  would  hardly  suffice  for  a  description  of  the 
sluggish  stream,  in  which  there  is  at  all  times  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  stagnant  water,  now  called  Chicago  River. 

*  N.V.  Col.,  vol.  9,  p.  178;  Jour.  HiMorique,  Letire  IX. 
t  Vot.  m,  p.  15a  from  vol.  a  of  MAnrry, 
t  Ibid,  p.  153. 


He  speaks  of  a  "  Portage  of  Chicago,"  and  says 
•*  This  is  an  isthmus  of  land  at  41"  and  50'  north  lati- 
tude, at  the  west  of  Illinois  Lake,  which  is  reached  by 
a  channel  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivulets,  or 
meadow  ditches."  The  latitude  given  would  make  the 
portage  and  isthmus  north  of  west  of  the  court-house 
in  Chicago,  which  is  in  latitude  41**  26'— too  far  north 
for  the  South  Branch  portage.  There  may  have  been  a 
portage  from  the  North  Branch  over  an  isthmus  to  the 
Desplaines,  but  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  no  one 
has  ever  thought  there  was  one.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  a  mistake  in  this  latitude  by  typographical  error  or 
otherwise. 

LaSalle  did  not  like  the  Chicagou  route  to  the  Illi- 
nois. His  first  trip  was  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Kanka- 
kee. He  did  not  wish  to  experiment  with  a  new  route. 
On  the  map,  made  in  his  day,  and  probably  from  data 
furnished  by  him  or  his  men,  the  Grand  Calumet  was 
named  Chekagoue.  He  would  be  obliged  to  go  by  boat 
sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  to  Grand 
Calumet,  instead  of  going  up  the  St.  Joseph  as  he  had 
done  on  his  first  journey.  In  some  other  early  maps  the 
name  Checagou  may  have  been  applied  to  the  forked 
river  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake — the  Chicago  River  of 
to-day.  But  no  Miamis  appear  to  have  been  there.  The 
map-makers  in  the  old  world  were  doubtless  as  much 
perplexed  to  locate  the  Chicago  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  fts  an  American  map-maker  would  be  to  accu- 
rately locate  some  of  the  towns  and  rivers  of  unpro- 
nounceable names  in  Central  Africa  reported  by  Stanley 
and  other  explorers  of  that  region.  It  seems  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  parties  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in 
1795,  fully  understood  the  location  and  history  of  Chi- 
cago. They  described  the  thirty-six  miles  of  land  that 
were  ceded  at  "  the  mouth  of  a  river  where  a  fort  for- 
merly stood."  There  is  no  record,  nor  even  tradition, 
that  a  fort  ever  stood  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River, 
prior  to  1803.  Tradition  says  one  w^  built  by  a  French 
trader  named  Garay,  upon  the  North  Branch,  and  that 
the  branch  was  called  Garay  Creek.  It  is  probable  that 
forts,  or  more  probably  stockades,  as  places  for  the  stor- 
age of  furs,  were  erected  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers 
and  near  portages.  The  earthworks  around  the  remains 
of  one  of  these  are  said  to  exist  on  the  north  side  of  the 
"  sag,"  before  alluded  to,  in  the  town  of  Palos,  Cook 
County,  and  its  ruins  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  V.  A. 
Boyer,  of  Chicago  : 

"I  have  many  times  vinted,  when  on  huntings  excnrnons.  the 
remains  of  an  old  fort,  located  in  the  town  of  Palos,  Cook  County, 
III.,  at  the  cros^ng  of  the  old  sag  trail,  which  crossed  the  Ausa- 
gaunashkee  swamp,  and  was  the  only  crossing  east  of  the  Des- 
plaines River,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Archer  bridge*  in  1836. 
The  remains  of  the  fort,  situated  north  of  the  sag  and  near  the  cross- 
ing, were  00  theelevated  timber  land,  commandingaviewof  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  as  a  military  post  would  well  command  and 
guard  the  crosnng.  *  *  *  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  this  fort  in  any  historical  works.  I  first 
saw  it  in  1833,  and  since  then  have  visited  it  often  in  company  with 
other  persons,  some  of  whom  are  still  living.  I  feel  sure  that  it  was 
not  built  during  the  Sac  War,  from  its  appearance.  *  *  •  It  seems 
probable  that  it  was  the  work  of  French  fur-traders  or  explorers,  as 
there  were  trees  a  century  old  growing  in  its  environs.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  enlightened  people,  skilled  in  the  science  of 
warfore.  *  *  *  As  a  strategetic  pt»nt  it  most  completely  com- 
manded the  surrounding  coimtry  and  the  crossing  of  the  swamp 
or  sag." 

The  manuscript  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  is 
in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and 
with  it  is  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  "  fort "  in 
the  western  part  of  Section  15  of  the  town  of  Palos. 
It  is  reported  that  near  that  place,  and  near  the  point 
where  the  sag  enters  the  Desplaines,  many  relics  of 

*  Sag  bridge,  near  the  DespUines  River. 
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Indians  and  those  evidently  made  by  a  more  civilized 
people  have  been  found.  If  the  sag  was  the  thorough- 
fare of  the  early  French  explorers  and  traders,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  relics  of  theirs  will  be 
found  when  that  part  of  the  county  is  settled  and  the 
land  plowed.*  It  was  a  habit  of  the  traders  to  cache 
their  furs  and  other  articles  which  they  wished  to  hide 
from  the  view  of  strangers  who  might  pass  that  way. 

One  other  point  and  this  paper  will  be  brought  to  a 
close.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  Marquette  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Joliet's  name  in 
connection  with  the  discovery  is  often  ignored.  By 
referring  to  the  report  of  Count  Frontenac  to  M.  Col- 
bert, Minister  at  Paris,  under  date  of  November  2, 1672, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Louis  Joliet  was  commissioned  to  go 
"  to  the  country  of  the  Mascoutins  to  discover  the 
South  Sea  and  the  great  river  they  call  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  supposed  to  discharge  itself  into  the  sea  of 
California.  He  is  a  man  of  great  experience  in  these 
sorts  of  discoveries;  and  has  already  been  almost  at  that 
Great  River,  the  mouth  of  which  he  promises  to  see." 

In  another  communication,  dated  November  14, 
1674,  the  Count  writes  to  Minister  Colbert,  as  follows  : 

"Sieur  Joliet  •  •  •  has  returned  three  months  ago,  and  dis- 
covered some  very  6ne  countries,  and  a  oairigation  90  eaw  thrbueh 
the  beatiful  rivers  he  has  found,  that  a  person  can  go  utxn  Lake 
Ontario  and  Fort  Frontenac  in  a  banc  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
there  being  only  one  carrytng-place,  half  a  leaeue  in  length,  where 
Lake  Ontario  communicates  with  Lake  Erie.  *  *  *  He  has  been 
within  ten  days'  journey  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  •  •  *  I  send 
)rou  by  my  secretary  the  map  he  has  made  of  itf  and  the  observa- 
tions be  has  bwn  able  to  recollect,  as  he  has  lost  all  his  minutes 
and  journals  in  the  shipwreck  suffered  vrithin  sight  of  Montreal, 
where  after  having  completed  a  voyage  of  twelve  hundred  leagues, 
he  was  near  being  drowned,  and  lost  all  his  papers  and  a  little 
Indian  whom  he  brought  from  those  countries.  These  accidents 
have  caused  me  great  regret.  He  left  with  the  Fathers  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  in  Lake  Superior,  copies  of  his  journals  ;  these  we  can 
not  get  before  next  year.  V'ou  will  glean  from  them  additional 
particulars  of  this  discovery,  in  which  he  has  very  well  acquitted 
himself."} 

In  consideration  of  the  great  services  Joliet  had  ren- 
dered the  French  Government  he  obtained  a  grant  of 

*  Since  the  foregoii 


wai  written  the  writer  hu  received  a  letter  from 
t,  about  thirtjr-wvcD  years 
.        „  I  of  the  sag,  at  the  depth  of 

ten  or  twelve  inches,  Ke  found,  u  he  czpmses  it,  "  about  a  bosbel-baiket  foil 
of  arrow  flints,  and  I  think  about  nxty  or  seventy-five  stone  axes,  <rf  all  rises 
*  *  *  about  three  or  four  rods  from  the  manon  of  the  ng." 


*  alooe  tne  foregoing  was  written  tne  writer  luu 
Alexander  Reid,  of  Sap  Bridge  P.  O.,  who  says  that,  at 
aip>  when  plowing  a  piece  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 


t  See  (ac-siinile  of  loKct's  map  in  this  work. 
%  Faris  Dock,  N.  v.  Qd.,  voL  9,  p,  lai ;  abo  p.  793. 


the  island  Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  "  as  a 
reward  for  having  discovered  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
whereof  he  has  transmitted  a  map  to  my  Lord  Colbert, 
and  for  a  voyage  he  made  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  the  public 
interests."*  Thus  it  appears  that  Joliet  was  the  person 
employed  and  the  one  paid  for  having  made  the  discov- 
ery so  often  ascribed  to  Marquette.  That  the  latter  ac- 
companied Joliet  and  saw  what  he  saw,  and  that  he  re- 
mained in  the  country  and  took  a  second  trip  to  the 
Illinois,  is  true.  He  evidently  bore  the  same  relation  to 
Joliet  that  the  army  chaplain  does  to  his  superior  officers. 
Many  a  chaplain,  upon  his  return  from  the  war,  has 
written  an  account  of  the  campaign  better  than  the 
colonel,  under  whom  he  served,  could  have  done.  It 
may  have  been  that  Marquette  was  a  closer  observer  and 
better  writer  than  Joliet.  But  this  has  not  been  proved. 
The  original  journals  of  Joliet  were  lost.  The  copies 
which  he  left  with  the  Fathers  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  as 
reported  by  Count  Frontenac,  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic. No  data  are  at  hand  to  enable  one  to  determine 
the  character  and  merits  of  Joliet's  journals,  if  they 
still  exist,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  person,  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  industry  of  a  Margry,  will  search  the 
French  archives  and  the  depositories  of  the  Jesuits  and 
other  missionaries,  and  do  for  the  memory  of  Joliet  what 
has  been  so  well  done  for  LaSalle. 

That  Joliet  was  the  head  of  the  expedition  is  clearly 
proven.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  city,  Quebec, 
he  married  Miss  Claire  F.  Bissot,  of  that  city,  Octobet 
7,  1675.  He  led  a  very  active  life  in  attending  to  his 
own  private  business,  in  addition  to  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently discharging  governmental  duties  that  were  en- 
trusted to  him.  He  died  at  about  fifty-six  years  of  age, 
leaving  a  wife  and  seven  children,  viz.:  Louis,  Mari^ 
Charlotte,  Francois,  Jean  Baptiste,  Claire,  Anne,  and 
Marie  Geneveive. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  expedition  of 
Joliet  and  Marquette  was  particularly  disastrous.  Joliet 
lost  his  records  and  maps,  and  Marquette  lost  his  life. 
It  was  just  two  years  and  one  day  after  Marquette 
started  from  Mackinac  that  he  died.  He  was  sick  at  tht 
Mission  of  St  Francis,  and  in  his  cabin,  "  near  the  port- 
age," nearly  seventeen  months — leaving  him  less  than 
eight  months  in  which  to  do  all  his  work  of  discovet^ 
and  missionary  labors  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

•N.  Y.Cd.,  vdl.9,p.6fil. 
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EARLY  EXPLORATIONS  (Continued). 

La  Salle.  —  It  is  believed  by  many  students  of 
northwestern  history,  that  before  JoHet  and  Marquette 
had  visited  this  region,  another  great  explorer  had  passed 
up  the  Chicago  River  to  the  Iliinois,  if  not  even  to  the 
Mississippi.  *  This  was  the  famous  Robert  Caveher, 
Sieur  de  la  Salle.  LaSalle  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  merchant  of  Rouen.  He  was  born  in  1643, 
and  received  a  thorough  education  in  his  native  country. 
Born  a  Catholic,  he  became  early  connected  with  the 
Jesuits.  This  connection,  although  severed  in  his  early 
manhood,  debarred  him  from  any  portion  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
sailed  for  Canada  to  seek  his  fortune.  The  little  settle- 
ment of  Montreal,  which  he  had  selected  as  his  desti- 
nation, was  then  governed  by  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  a  corporation  of  priests,  who  held  it  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  by  seignorial  rights.  This  post,  being 
the  most  advanced  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  was 
in  constant  danger  from  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring 
Iroquois,  and  its  proprietors  were  willing  and  glad  to 
grant  their  lands,  on  easy  terms,  to  any  person  brave 
enough  to  venture  still  farther  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
advance  the  line  of  settlement  toward  the  enemy.  La- 
Salle was  both  fearless  and  ambitious,  and  accepted  a 
grant  of  land  at  the  La  Chine  Rapids,  equally  danger- 
ous as  a  place  of  residence,  and  convenient  as  a  place  of 
trade.  The  divided  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  unite  be- 
low the  island  on  which  Montreal  is  built,  and  form  the 
Bay  of  St.  Louis.  On  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay 
was  the  seigniory  of  LaSalle.  He  at  once  commenced 
the  improvement  of  his  domain,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Seneca  Iro- 
quois. From  them  he  heard  of  the  Ohio,  and  also  of 
another  great  river  in  the  west,  which  he  conceived  must 
flow  into  the  California  Sea.  After  a  residence  of  seven 
or  eight  years  in  Canada  he  had  become  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  several  Indian  dialects,  and  with  the  man- 
ners and  characteristics  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  He 
was  restless  and  adventurous,  and  desired  to  penetrate 
farther  into  the  magnificent  country  he  had  adopted  as 
his  home,  and  conceived  the  design  of  himself  exploring 
the  Ohio,  and  perhaps  the  "sea"  into  which  the  Indians 
said  it  flowed.  Proceeding  to  Quebec,  he  gained  the 
consent  of  Courcilles  and  Talon  to  his  proposed  plan, 
but  no  aid  toward  carrying  it  out.  He  accordingly  sold 
his  grant  to  raise  the  necessary  sum,  and  the  proprietors 
of  Montreal  desiring  also  to  explore  these  regions,  the 
two  contemplated  expeditions  were  merged  in  one.  The 
combined  party  consisted  of  twenty-four  men  and  seven 
canoes,  with  two  priests  of  St.  Sulpice  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Montreal  party.  There  were  two  additional  canoes 
for  the  Senecas,  who  acted  as  guides  as  far  as  their  vil- 
lage on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  These 
Seneca  guides  here  left  the  party,  and  with  one  Indian 
whom  they  found  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  induced 
to  act  in  that  capacity,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
On  reaching  the'  Indian  village  at  Niagara  they  found 
Joliet,  who  had  reached  that  point  on  his  return  from 
the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  He  had  made  a 
map  of  the  region  he  had  traversed  ;  and  his  description 
of  the  country,  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Indians,  and, 
possibly,  of  theinfluence  the  Jesuits  were  gaining  over 
them,  induced  the  two  priests  of  St.  Sulpice  to  change 
the  direction  of  their  voyage  to  the  north.  The  party 
separated  at  Niagara,  the  priests  to  go  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  LaSalle  to  continue  his  journey  toward  the  south. 
This  was  ir:  the  last  of  September,  1669.  His  move- 
ments during  the  following  year  are  not  clearly  traced. 


From  an  unpublished  memoir  entitled  "  Histoire  de 
Monsieur  de  la  Salle,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  narrative  of 
his  explorations,  as  related  by  himself  to  the  Abbe  Ren- 
audot,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1678  to  lay  his 
plans  for  proposed  discovery  before  King  Louis  XIV., 
and  Colbert,  Prime  Minister,  it  is  inferred  that  he 
reached  the  Ohio,  and  descended  it  to  the  falls  below 
Louisville,  when  his  voyageurs  deserted  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  retrace  his  route  alone,  returning  dur- 
ing 1669.    The  narrative  continues  : 

"Sometime  thereafter  he  made  a  second  expedition  to  the 
same  river,  which  he  quitted  below  Lake  Erie — made  a  portage  of 
six  or  seven  leagues  to  embark  on  that  lake,  traversed  it  toward  the 
north,  ascended  the  river  out  of  which  it  flows,  passed  the  Lake  of 
Dirty  Water,  entered  the  fresh  water  sea,  doubled  the  point  of  land 
that  cuts  this  sea  in  two  (Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan};  and  de- 
scended from  north  to  south,  leaving  on  the  west  the  Bay  of  the 
Puans  (Green  Bay),  discovered  a  bay  iafiaitely  larger,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which,  toward  the  west,  he  found  a  very  beautiful  harbor, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  this  he  found  a  river,  which  runs  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  which  he  followed  ;  and  having  arrived  at  about  the 
280°*  of  longitude,  and  the  3yth  of  latitude,  he  came  to  another 
river  which  uniting  with  the  first,  flowed  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast.  This  he  followed  as  far  as  the  36th''  of  latitude,  where 
he  found  it  advisable  to  stop,  contenting  himself  with  the  almost 
certain  hope  of  some  day  passing  by  way  of  this  river  even  to  the 
Culf  of  Mexico.  Having  but  a  handful  of  followers,  he  dared  not 
ri^  a  further  expedition  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  likely  to 
meet  with  obstacles  too  great  for  his  strength." 

From  the  passage  quoted  above,  Pierre  Margry,  a 
noted  French  savant,  has  formed  the  opinion  that  La- 
Salle, in  1670,  before  the  voyage  of  Joliet,  entered  the 
Chicago,  and  passed  thence  to  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  and  that  he  therefore  must  be  regarded  as 
the  first  white  man  who  saw  the  prairie  and  stream 
forming  the  site  of  the  wonderful  city  of  1883.  Whether 
LaSalle  passed  what  he  calls  "  the  division  line  called 
Checagou,"  as  early  as  1670,  is  problematical,  but  his 
later  visits  to  the  locality,  during  the  years  of  his  weary 
journeys  between  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  Illinois  rivers, 
and  his  detailed  and  accurate  description  of  the  old 
"  portage  "  as  it  was  in  1682,  have  almost  as  thoroughly 
identified  his  name  with  the  history  of  "  Checagou  "  as 
with  the  "Rock  of  St.  Louis"  or  " Crevecceur." 

In  1673,  Frontenac,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  re- 
solved to  establish  a  frontier  post  at  Quinte  Bay,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  which  should  not  only  hold  in  check  the 
Iroquois,  but  also  secure  to  its  holders  a  monopoly  of 
the  fur  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  which  the  English  and 
Dutch  of  New  York  were  making  strong  efforts  to 
secure.  The  career  of  LaSalle  is  clearly  traced  from 
this  period.  Frontenac  recognized  in  him  the  qualities 
he  desired  in  his  agents — determination,  unresting  energy 
and  persistency.  LaSalle  found  in  Frontenac  a  man 
who  was  equally  ambitious  with  himself,  and  equally 
daring  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  The  fort 
on  Lake  Ontario  would  be  not  only  a  source  of  imme- 
diate profit,  but  a  step  toward  the  Mississippi,  the  wealth 
of  Quivira  and  the  lands  of  the  Cibola  of  the  Span- 
iards. LaSalle  was  deputed  by  Frontenac  to  visit 
Onondaga,  the  principal  town  of  the  Iroquois,  and  invite 
the  chiefs  to  meet  the  Governor  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
where  a  council  should  be  held  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed fort.  LaSalle,  believing  the  mouth  of  the  Cat- 
aragua  ,  the  present  Kingston )  the  better  site,  Fron- 
tenac changed  the  place  of  the  council  to  that  locality. 
Frontenac,  escorted  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes 
and  four  hundred  men,  proceeded  from  Quebec  to  the 
appointed  place,  arriving  July  12,  1673.  The  council 
was  held,  and  resulted  according  to  the  desires  and 
plans  ot  the  Governor.  A  palisaded  fort  was  con- 
structed by  his  men,  which  was  called  Fort  Cataragua  ; 

•  ato"  cast  of  the  Inland  of  Feiro.  which  wm  reckoned  ao°  waiTot 
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and  Frontenac,  leaving  there  a  sufficient  garrison,  re- 
turned to  Quebec. 

In  the  autumn  of  1674,  LaSalle  went  to  France 
with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Frontenac,  both 
to  the  King  and  his  powerful  minister,  Colbert.  La- 
Salle petitioned  the  court  of  France  for  a  patent  of 
nobility,  in  consideration  of  his  services  as  an  explorer, 
and  also  for  a  grant  of  seigniory,  of  the  fort  on  lake 
Ontario,  which  was  now  called  Fort  Frontenac.  Both 
his  petitions  were  granted,  and  he  returned  to  Canada  a 
noble,  and  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  grants 
in  the  colony.  He  took  Immediate  possession  of  his 
domain,  replaced  the  hastily  constructed  fort  of  pali- 
sades by  a  substantial  stone  building,  well  fortified  and 
garrisoned.  Around  this  grew  up  quite  a  village,  com- 
posed of  the  cabins  of  the  French  laborers  and  Indian 
employes  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  only  strengthening 
and  fortifying  this  post  as  a  base  for  further  operations, 
the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  countries  to 
the  west  of  it,  being  now  the  object  of  his  desire. 
Again  he  sailed  to  France  for  aid,  and  again  returned 
successful,  reaching  Canada  early  in  the  fall  of  1678, 
with  permission  from  the  Government  to  pursue  his 
proposed  discoveries  in  new  countries,  to  build  forts  and 
take  possession  of  such  countries  in  the  name  of 
France;  and  he  was  also  granted,  for  his  private  benefit, 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  buffalo  skins.  He  brought 
with  him,  from  France,  supplies,  laborers  and  personal 
followers  ;  chief  among  whom  was  Henri  de  Tonty,  his 
ever-after  faithful  friend  and  supporter.  A  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River  which  would  command  the 
upper  lakes,  and  a  vessel  with  which  to  navigate  their 
waters,  were  the  next  steps  to  be  accomplished.  After 
many  vexatious  deiays,and  much  and  serious  loss,  the  fort, 
or  a  depot  of  supplies,  was  completed.  The  equipment 
and  stores  for  the  vessel  were  carried  from  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  in  the  Niagara  River,  around  the  falls  to  the 
quiet  water  above — a  portage  of  about  twelve  miles. 
This  work  was  accomplished  by  the  22nd  of  January, 
and  the  carpenters  set  to  work  to  build  the  first  vessel 
that  entered  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northwest.  It  is 
believed  that  the  "  Griffin  "  was  built  at  the  mouth  of 
Cayuga  Creek,  and  for  the  immediate  design  of  carry- 
ing materials  to  the  Illinois  River,  wherewith  to  con- 
struct another  vessel  for  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  mouth.  The  vessel  was  launched  in  the 
spring  of  1679,  Tonty  having  the  superintendence  of 
the  work  during  the  absence  of  LaSalle,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac  for  fresh  suppli^ 
and  who  returned  in  August,  bringing  with  him  three 
Flemish  friars ;  two  of  whom — Fathers  Membr^  and 
Ribourde — were,  after  Marquette  and  Allouez,  the  earli- 
est missionaries  in  Illinois.  By  the  7th  of  August  the 
"  Griffin  "  had  been  towed  up  the  Niagara  River  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  on  that  day  the  voyage  was 
fairly  commenced  which  brought  LaSalle  and  Tonty  to 
Crevec(Eur  and  the  Rock  of  St.  Louis.  The  entire 
party  on  board  the  vessel  consisted  of  thirty-four, 
including  the  sailors  and  laborers.  The  capacity  of  the 
"  Griffin  "  was  forty-five  tons.  Early  in  September 
they  arrived  at  one  of  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
Green  Bay,  where  LaSalle  disembarked  his  cargo,  con- 
sisting principally  of  materials  wherewith  to  build  an- 
other vessel  on  the  Illinois  River ;  and,  reloading  the 
"Griffin"  with  furs,  wherewith  to  pay  his  creditors  in 
Canada,  sent  her  back  to  the  Niagara  in  charge  of  the 
pilot,  with  orders  to  bring  her  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan,  as  soon  as  her  cargo  was  discharged.  La- 
Salle, with  fourteen  men,  among  whom  were  the  Fathers 
Membr^,  Ribourde  and  Hennepin,  embarked  in  four 


heavily  laden  canoes,  and  proceeded  south  along  the 
Wisconsin  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  and,  coasting  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  lake,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Joseph,  which  LaSalle  calls  "  the  river  of  the  Miamis," 
on  the  ist  day  of  November.  1679.  Here  they  expected 
to  meet  Tonty,  whom  they  had  left  at  Michilimack- 
inac  to  arrange  some  affairs  of  LaSalle's,  and  who  was 
to  make  his  way  to  St.  Joseph  by  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake.  LaSalle  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
twenty  days  before  Tonty  arrived,  and  during  that  time 
his  men  nearly  completed  a  fort,  which  was  called  the 
"Fort  of  Miamis."  After  the  arrival  of  Tonty,  La- 
Salle still  lingered  at  the  St.  Joseph,  hoping  and  wait- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  the  "Griffin."  Finally,  yield- 
ing to  the  importunities  of  his  men,  he  started  for  the 
Illinois  River,  sending  two  of  his  followers  back  to 
Michilimackinac  to  gain  tidings  of  the  vessel,  and  leav- 
ing four  in  charge  of  the  fort.  On  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1679,  the  party  ( thirty-three  in  all)  embarked  on 
the  St.  Joseph  in  eight  canoes,and  ascended  the  river  to 
where  now  is  the  village  of  South  Bend,  Indiana.  After 
a  long  search  for  the  portage  leading  to  the  Kankakee, 
then  called  Theakiki,  and  which  was  about  four  miles 
in  length,  they  finally  reached  the  place.  Shouldering 
their  canoes  and  luggage,  they  traversed  this  frozen 
plain  and  embarked  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Illi- 
nois. Descending  the  gradually  widening  river,  they 
passed  the  Indian  village  where  Marquette  and  Allouez 
had  already  preached  to  the  inhabitants,  but  which  was 
now  deserted,  the  savages  having  departed  to  their 
hunting-grounds.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1680,  they 
reached  the  Indian  camp,  a  short  distance  below  Peoria 
Lake,  then  called  Pimitouai.  This  encampment  of  Illi- 
nois consisted  of  about  eighty  wigwams.  LaSalle  first 
terrified  the  Indians,  and  then  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  most  friendly  relations  with  them.  The  French- 
men were  invited  to  partake  of  the  usual  feasts 
and  festivities.  On  explaining  to  them  his  purpose 
to  build  a  boat  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea 
their  jealousy  awoke,  and  was  fanned  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  Mascoutin  chief  who  visited  the  camp. 
The  tales  told  by  the  Indians  of  the  horrors  and 
perils  to  be  encountered  on  the  Mississippi,  finally  so 
wrought  on  the  fears  of  LaSalle's  followers  that  six  de- 
serted him  utterly,  and  dissatisfaction  and  even  mutiny 
were  rife  among  those  who  remained.  Tonty  and  a  few 
others  continued  faithful,  but  it  was  dangerous  to  remain 
at  the  Indian  camp,  and  LaSalle  resolved  to  fortify  him- 
self in  a  position  where  he  could  resist  successfully  an 
attack  of  hostile  Indians,  if  such  should  be  made. 
About  the  middle  of  January  he  selected  a  spot  for  a 
fort  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  Indian  encampment.  The 
fort  was  completed  and  christened  Crevecceur.*  It  was 
enclosed  by  a  palisade  twenty-five  feet  high,  within  which 
were  the  huts  of  the  men,  and  the  cabins  of  LaSalle, 
Tonty  and  the  friars  LaSalle  had  ere  this  almost  given 
up  hope  of  the  return  of  the  "  Griffin,"  which  was  to 
bring  to  him,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  many  articles 
needed  for  the  construction  of  another  vessel  on  the  Illi- 
nois River.  Determined  not  to  fail  in  his  design,  La- 
Salle concluded  to  return  on  foot  to  Fort  Frontenac  for 
the  needed  supplies.  The  vessel  was  commenced  at 
Fort  Crevecceur,  and  the  work  so  hurried  on  by  LaSalle 
and  Tonty  that  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  the  hull  was 
nearly  finished,  and  LaSalle  started,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1680,  with  five  attendants,  for  Fort  Frontenac,  leaving 
Tonty  in  command  of  the  fort,  with  a  garrison  of  four- 
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teen  or  fifteen  men.  LaSalle  and  his  men  embarked  in 
two  canoes,  but  made  slow  progress.  They  were  obliged 
to  drag  the  canoes  over  the  half-frozen  ice  and  snow 
through  the  woods  and  marshes — the  river  being  frozen 
sufficiently  to  stop  their  progress,  but  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  their  weight.  They  passed  the  deserted  village 
of  Kaskaskta,  now  the  site  of  Utica,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  village  LaSalle's  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  high  cliff  of  yellow  sandstone  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  now  called  Starved  Rock.  Knowing 
by  this  time  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  footing  in  the 
country,  and  the  remarkable  advantages  of  the  cliff  as  a 
fortress,  he  sent  word  to  Tonty  to  retreat  to  it  if  neces- 
sary and  there  fortify  himself.  On  the  1 8th  of  March 
the  party  reached  a  point  some  miles  below  the  site  of 
Joliet,  and  there  secreting  their  canoes,  struck  across 
the  country  for  the  fort  at  St.  Joseph.  Wading  through 
marshes,  and  staggering  over  the  half-frozen,  half- thawed 
ground  of  the  prairie,  fording  streams  when  they 
could,  and  constructing  rafts  when  they  were  forced  to 
do  so,  they  at  last  reached  Lake  Michigan,  and  follow- 
ing its  shores  arrived,  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  at  the 
fort,  which  had  been  built  the  autumn  before  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph.  Here  LaSalle  found  two  of  his  men 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Michilimackinac  to  learn  tidings  of 
the  "  Griffin,"  and  who  had  returned  without  gaining  the 
slightest  clue  to  her  fate.  Sending  these  two  men  to  re- 
enforce  Tonty,  he  pushed  on  through  the  wildernessand 
reached  Fort  Frontenac  on  the  6th  of  May,  1680;  en- 
during the  hardships  and  exposure  of  this  journey  of 
sixty-five  days,  through  an  utterly  wild  and  savage 
country,  with  undaunted  courage  and  resolution.  He 
wasted  no  time  at  Fort  Frontenac,  but  hastened  on  to 
Montreal  to  procure  the  needed  supplies  for  his  post  on 
the  Illinois  River.  While  LaSalle  was  thus  braving  and 
daring  every  danger  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  looking  to  his  return  to  the  lUinois  as  the 
final  step  to  be  taken  before  he  should  be  fairly  em- 
barked on  his  long  delayed  voyage,  the  hardest  blow  he 
had  yet  received  fell  upon  him.  Fort  Crevecoeur  was 
destroyed.  During  a  brief  absence  of  Tonty,  its  faith- 
ful commander,  nearly  all  the  garrison  deserted  ;  having 
first  plundered  and  then  destroyed  the  fort.  I'he  faith- 
less men,  not  satisfied  with  their  work  of  evil  at  Creve- 
coeur, returned  to  Canada  by  way  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  and  also  destroyed  Fort  Miamis,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded toward  Fort  Frontenac  with  the  intention  of 
murdering  LaSalle,  but  were  captured  by  the  tatter  be- 
fore they  reached  their  destination,  and  carried  prisoners 
to  the  fort.  Anxious  for  the  fate  of  Tonty  and  his  few 
remaining  men,  LaSalle  hastened  his  preparations,  and 
on  the  loth  of  August  embarked  at  Fort  Frontenac, 
with  a  new  command  of  twenty-five  men,  for  the  Illinois. 
He  reached  Michilimackinac  by  way  of  Lake  Simcoe 
and  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  leaving  there  La  Forest,  his 
lieutenant,  with  a  small  command  and  instructions  to 
follow  him  speedily,  hastened  forward  with  twelve  men 
to  the  St.  Joseph  River,  where  he  found,  as  he  anticipated, 
only  the  ruins  of  his  fort.  At  St.  Joseph  he  again  divided 
his  force.  Leaving  five  men  to  rebuild  Fort  Miamis,  and 
await  the  arrival  of  Forest  and  the  remainder  of  his 
party,  he  set  out  with  seven  followers  for  the  Illinois,  ar- 
riving at  his  destination  by  the  same  route  he  had  trav- 
ersed on  his  first  visit  to  the  river.  As  he  approached 
the  site  of  the  old  Kaskaskia  village,  he  looked  with 
hope  to  the  high  cliff  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
which  he  had  named  the  "  Rock  of  St.  Louis,"*  half  ex- 
pecting that  Tonty  had  taken  refuge  there,  according  to 
the  instructions  he  had  sent  him.    No  sign  of  fortifica- 

•  SMrved  Rock,  in  LaSalle  County. 


tion  was  visible, — no  sign  of  human  life.  A  little 
farther,  and  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  the  Kaskas- 
kias  was  reached.  No  village  greeted  the  eyes  of  the 
horrified  voyagers ;  but  the  torn  and  mangled  corpses 
which  strewed  the  prairie,  and  the  horrible  skulls  which 
grinned  from  the  charred  poles  of  the  burned  cabins, 
bore  silent  evidence  that  the  Iroquois  had  done  their  evil 
work,  and  that  the  friendly  tribe  on  which  he  relied  for 
protection  and  assistance  was  scattered,  if  not  totally 
destroyed.  Finding  nothing  among  the  mutilated  re- 
mains that  caused  hiin  to  believe  that  Tonty  or  any  white 
man  was  among  the  slain,  LaSalle  resolved  to  push  on 
and  rescue  his  faithful  followers  if  they  were  still  alive. 
He  left  three  of  his  men  secreted  on  an  island  near  the 
site  of  the  ruined  village,  and  with  the  remaining  four  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  Mississippi,  finding  no  trace  of 
Tonty,  but,  all  along,  signs  of  the  fearful  havoc  commit- 
ted by  the  invaders.  The  disappointed  and  almost  dis- 
heartened commander  rejoined  his  followers  at  the  deso- 
lated village,  and  the  united  party  retraced  their  path  to 
the  junction  of  the  Kankakee  with  the  Desplaines.  He 
entered  the  latter  river,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance,  when  he  found,  in  a  bark  cabin  on  its  bank,  a 
bit  of  sawed  wood,  and  from  this  slight  token  of  the  pres- 
ence of  civilized  man,  believed  that  Tonty  must  have 
passed  up  the  stream  to  safety.  This  was  true.  Tonty, 
with  the  two  friars  MembrI  and  Ribourde,  the  young 
officer  Boisrondet,  and  two  men  of  the  Crevecoeur  garri- 
son, escaped  the  Iroquois  massacre,  and  ascended  the 
Illinois  to  the  junction  of  the  two  branches.  Father 
Ribourde,  wandering  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  was  slain 
by  a  band  of  Kickapoos.  Tonty  and  his  companions 
continued  their  journey  up  the  Desplaines  until  the  canoe 
could  be  used  no  longer,  and  then  crossing  the  "  Checa- 
gou  portage  "to  Lake  Michigan,  traversed  its  western 
shore  to  Green  Bay,  where  they  arrived  the  last  of  No- 
vember, and  spent  a  part  of  the  winter  at  the  village  of  a 
friendly  Pottawatomie  chief,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

In  the  meantime,  LaSalle,  after  finding  a  trace  of  the 
presence  of  Tonty  on  the  Desplaines,  struck  across  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois,  and  arrived  at  his  fort  on  the  St. 
Joseph  about  midwinter,  where  he  remained  until  spring, 
and  during  that  time  learned  of  the  safety  of  Tont^  and 
where  he  was,  from  a  band  of  wandering  Outagamies,  or 
Foxes.  Before  spring  he  had  formed  a  plan,  and  taken 
measures  to  carry  it  out,  for  uniting  the  western  tribes  in 
a  common  league,  and  of  colonizing  them  around  a  French 
fort  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  which  should  be  a  center 
of  trade  and  a  safe  point  from  which  to  extend  his  ex- 
plorations to  the  south  and  west.  In  May,  1681,  he  went 
to  Mackinac,  where  he  met  Tonty  and  Father  Membr^, 
who  had  already  arrived  there  from  Green  Bay.  Together 
they  proceeded  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and  once  more  made 
arrangements  for  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  autumn  when  LaSalle  again  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  not  until  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember was  he  ready  to  leave  Fort  Miamis.  The  party 
which  he  gathered  for  this  expedition  consisted  of  twen- 
ty-three Frenchmen  and  eighteen  Mohegans  and  Abna- 
kis,  ten  of  whom  took  along  their  squaws,  "to  cook  for 
them,  as  their  custom  is."  There  were  also  three  children. 
Among  the  Frenchmen  were  Tonty,  Membre,  Dautrey. 
and  Prudhomme.  LaSalle  sent  a  portion  of  his  party 
from  the  St.  Joseph,  on  the  21st  of  December,  remaining 
himself  to  attend  to  the  supplies  necessarily  left  behind 
at  the  fort.  Father  Membr^,  of  the  advance  party, 
says : 

"  On  the  3ist  of  December  (1681),  I  embarked  widrHhe  Sieur 
de  Tonty  and  a  part  of  our  people  on  ^k||.j  J^a^I^i^^^<|^[|^| 
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to  go  toward  the  Divine  River,  called  by  the  Indians,  Checagou,* 
in  order  to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  our  voyage.  The 
Sieur  de  la  Salle  joined  us  there  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  i6Eiz,  and  found  that  Tonty  had  had  sleighs  made 
to  put  all  on  and  carry  it  over  the  Checagou,  which  was  frozen  ; 
for  though  the  winter  in  these  parts  is  only  two  months  long,  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  very  severe." 

LaSalle  tells  the  story  of  the  journey  by  way  of  the 
Checagou  to  the  Illinois,  but  does  not  quite  agree  with 
Membr6  on  dates.  He  says,  in  a  communication  to 
Frontenac : 

"I  sent  M.  de  Tonty  (from  the  St.  Joseph)  in  advance  with 
all  people,  who,  after  marching  three  days  along  the  lake,  and 
reachmg  the  division  line  called  Checagou,  were  stopped,  after  a 
day's  march  along  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the 
Illinois,  by  the  ice.  which  entirely  prevented  further  navigation. 
This  was  the  2d  and  3d  of  January,  i68z.  I  remained  behind  to 
direct  the  making  of  some  caches  in  the  earth,  of  the  things  I  left 
behind.  Having  finished  my  caches,  I  left,  the  28th  of  Uecembcr, 
and  went  on  foot  to  join  the  Sieur  de  Tonty,  which  I  did  the  7th 
of  January,  the  snow  having  detained  me  some  days  at  the  portage 
of  Checagou." 

LaSalle  then  gives  a  long  description  of  the  portage 
from  what  he  calls  the  '*  channel  which  leads  to  the  lake 
of  the  Illinois  "  (this  channel  being  our  Chicago  River), 
to  the  Desplaines  ("  Checagou  and  combats  the  state- 
ment of  Joliet,  that  "  by  cutting  only  one  canal  half  a 
league  through  the  prairie,  one  may  pass  from  the  lake 
of  the  Illinois  into  the  St.  Louis  River,"t  saying  that 
this  "  may  very  well  happen  In  the  spring  "—when  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  "Checagou,"  through  the  "  little 
lake  on  the  prairie,"  found  their  way  even  to  Lake 
Michigan — "  but  not  in  the  summer,"  because  at  that 
season,  he  says,  even  the  Illinois  River  is  navigable  only 
as  far  as  Fort  St,  Louis.t  There  was  another  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  successful  navigation,  which  LaSalle  be- 
lieved Joliet's  "proposed  ditch  "would  not  remedy,  and 
that  was  the  "  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
which  leads  to  the  lake  of  the  Illinois."  Even  the  force 
of  the  current  of  the  Checagou,  when  in  the  great  fresh- 
ets of  the  spring  it  poured  its  waters  into  this  channel, 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  remove  that  obstacle  ;  and 
for  these  and  various  other  reasons,  LaSalle  believed 
"  it  would  be  easier  to  e^ect  the  transportation  from 
Fort  St.  Louis  to  the  lakes  by  using  horses,  which  it  is 
easy  to  have,  there  being  numbers  among  the  savages." 

LaSalle  states,  in  a  paper  written  in  1682,  that  he 
"joined  M.  de  Tonty  who  had  preceded  him,  with  his 
followers  and  all  his  equipage  forty  leagues  into  the 
Miamis'  country,  at  the  River  Chekagou  g  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mascoiitins,  where  the  ice  on  the  river  had 
arrested  his  progress  ;  and  where,  when  the  ice  became 
stronger,  they  used  sledges  to  drag  the  baggage,  the 
canoes  and  a  wounded  Frenchman  through  the  whole 
length  of  this  river  and  on  the  Illinois,  a  distance  of 
seventy  leagues."  It  would  seem  from  the  above  quota- 
tions, that  the  name  "  Checagou,"  or  "  Chekagou,"  was 
applied  to  a  certain  locality  which,  in  1681-S2,  formed 
the  division  line  between  the  Miamis  and  Mascoutins ; 
the  river  of  that  name  being  within  the  limits  of,  or  the 
eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Mascoutin  country,  which 
extended  west  to  the  Fox  River. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  history  to  relate, 
in  detail,  the  adventures  of  LaSalle  and  his  followers  on 
their  Mississippi  voyage.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
party  descended  the  Illinois  River,  on  the  sledges  made 
at  the  Desplaines,  to  Peoria  Lake,  where  open  water 
was  reached.    Embarking  thence  in  the  canoe.s,  which 


formed  a  part  of  their  baggage,  they  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  6th  of  February,  1682,  and  on  the  9th  of 
April  arrived  at  its  mouth.  Then,  with  solemn  and 
impressive  ceremonies,  LaSalle  took  possession  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  name  of  France,  called 
the  new  acquisition  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  the  king, 
and  realized  the  great  and  all-absorbing  desire  of  his 
life.  On  his  return  toward  the  Illinois,  he  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  and  detained  in  consequence, 
at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where  a  fort  had  been  estab- 


*  Meaninz  the  Deitptaines.  LaSalle  speaks  of  crossing  the  Donate  of 
Checagou  and  joining  Tonly  on  the  river  of  the  same  iwme"  wh>cn  (alls  into 
the  Illinois.'' 


t  Illinois. 

{Starved  Rock. 
LaSalie  had  changed  the  filing  of  the  name  of  the  river  aince  he  wrote 
before. 


SECTION  OF  FRANQUELIN's  LARGE  MAP,  1684. 

Franqnelln  was  a  young  cnKiaecr,  who,  at  the  time  he  nuule  the  map  of 
which  the  above  is  a  /ac  limiU  section,  was  hydrntcmphcr  to  the  Kinfc,  at  Qu^ 
brc,  "The  oriKinal  map  six  feet  long,  fotir  and  a  half  wide,  and  very  elabo- 
nitfly  executed.  Upon  it  is  exhituted  all  the  region  then  claimed  by  Fiance, 
under  the  names  of  New  Knifice  and  Louisiana.  1'hc  map  was  reproduced  by 
Franauclin  in  1688,  for  presentaiitm  to  the  IctnK,  and  in  this  the  branch  of  tUe 
Illinois,  marked  A'.  Che/tafpiu  in  the  above  section,  was  removed— no  Mich 
branch  realty  eaisting.  On  Franaiielin's  large  map,  the  Illinois  iscallcdthe 
"Rivitredcs  Ilinois.fm  Macopins, '  the  Mississippi.  "Hissisipi,  on  RiviireCol- 
brrt,"  and  the  name  applied  by  Joliet  to  the  Illinois,  is  transferred  to  the  Ohiii, 
which  appears  the  "  St.  I^uis,  on  Chucagoa."  1^  Salle's  Fort  St.  I.auis,  with 
the  Indian  villages  around  it  are  represented  on  the  section  pwcn  above,  aisi. 
Fort  CrevecfEiir,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  limit  of  the  Mascontm  country. 

lished  on  the  downward  passage.  Tonty  was  directed 
to  hasten  forward  to  Mackinac,  and  dispatch  the  news 
of  the  successful  termination  of  the  expedition  to  Can- 
ada. He  left  the  bluffs  on  the  6th  of  May,  arrived 
about  the  end  of  June  at  Chicago,  and  by  the  middle 
of  July  at  Mackinac,  where  he  was  joined  in  Septem- 
ber by  LaSalle.  Returning  to  the  Illinois  the  same 
fall,  LaSalle  and  Tonty,  during  the  winter  of  1682-83, 
strengthened  and  fortified  the  cliff  known  as  Starved 
Rock,  encircling  its  summit  with  a  palisade,  and  build- 
ing storehouses  and  dwellings  within  the  enclosure. 
The  fort  was  called  St.  l^uis,  and  about  it,  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  LaSalle  gathered  the  surrounding  Indians, 
until  their  log  and  bark  cabins  formed  a  village,  con- 
taining some  twenty  thousand  souls.  At  Fort  St.  Louis, 
French  colonists  also  settled,  who  were  obliged  to  go  to 
Montreal  for  supplies,  and  that  by  way  of  the  well- 
known  Chicago  route.  Frontenac,  the  friend  and  patron 
of  LaSalle,  was  no  longer  in  power,  and  LaBarre,  his 
successor,  was  hostile  to  both  LaSalle  and  his  enter- 
prise. LaSalle  writes  to  LaBarre,  from  the  "Chicagou 
Portage,"  June  4,  1683,  entreating  him  not  to  detain 
his  colonists  at  Montreal,  as  co&reurs  de  bois,  when  they 
came  there  to  make  their  necessary  purchases,  some  of 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  fort  where 
he  has  now  "  but  twenty  men,  and  scafgeTy^  <^P44^A 
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|M>unds  of  powder."  To  such  lenglhs  did  I^Karre 
finally  carry  his  enmity,  that  LaSaile's  position  at  Fort 
St.  Louis  became  untwurable,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1683,  leaving  Tonty  in  pos.session,  he  repaired  to  (^ue- 
l)ec,  and  thence  sailed  for  France,  to  trium|>h  over  his 
foes,  and  reinstate  Tonty  in  i>eacefiil  [Kwsession  of 
the  fort  on  the  Illinois  ;  hut  never  again  to  return  to 
Fort  Miamis,  or  the  Rock  of  St.  i^mis,  or  visit  with  his 
motley  retinue  of  devoted  priests,  brave  young  French- 
men and  solemn  savages,  *'  Checagou,"  the  site  of  the 
great  city  where  now  a  crowded  thoroughfare  peri>et- 
iiates  his  name,  and  where  multitudes  of  people  cherish 
his  memory,  and  '*  delight  to  do  him  honor." 

I.^Sa]le  again  sailed  from  France,  August  i.  1684, 
with  vessels  containing  supplies  for  founding  a  colony 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  entered  the  (lulf  of 
Mexico,  and  discovered  land  on  the  28th  of  l>e<:eml)er. 
This  proved  to  be  the  coast  of  Texas,  the  captain  hav- 
ing ignorantly  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  landed  near  Matagorda  Bay,  and  erected  there  a 
fort,  where  the  colony  remained  together  about  a  year. 
Afterward,  LaSalle  made  several  excursions  into  the 
surrounding  country,  hoping  to  discover  the  Mississippi 
and,  finally,  discouraged  and  desperate,  resolved  to 
find  his  way  to  Canada,    One  attempt  was  made,  in 

1686,  which  resulted  in  defeat,  and  the  party,  after 
wandering  six  months,  found  their  way  back  to  the  fort 
at  Matagorda.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1687,  LaSalle 
again  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  north,  and  get  sup- 
plies for  his  almost  starving  men,  and,  after  two  months' 
wandering,  was  assassinated  by  some  of  his  discon- 
tented and  faithless  followers,  on  the  19th  of  March, 

1687.  .After  the  murder,  the  party  separated,  and, 
finally,  but  five  reached  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois, 
River,  where  the  faithful  Tonty  still  commanded.  One 
of  these  was  Henri  Joutel,  who  with  his  companions, 
was  detained  at  the  fort  until  spring.  They  made  one 
trip  to  Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1687,  and  another  in  the 
spring  of  1688.  Joutel  describes  their  experiences  thus 
in  his  journal : 

"On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  September.  1687,  about  two  in  the 
aftemofm,  we  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  At 
length  we  entered  the  fort,  where  we  found  and  surprised  several 
persons  who  did  not  expect  us.  All  the  French  were  under  arms, 
and  made  several  discharges  to  welcome  us.  M.  de  la  Belle  Fon- 
taine, lieutenant  to  M.  Tonty,  was  at  the  head  of  them,  and  com- 
plimented us.  Sieur  Boisrondet,  clerk  to  the  late  .M.  dc  la  Salle, 
having  told  us  he  had  a  canoe,  in  which  he  desired  to  go  down 
to  Canada,  we  prepared  to  make  use  of  that  opportunity.  Care 
was  taken  to  gather  provision  (or  our  voyage  ;  to  get  furs  to  barter 
as  we  passed  Micilimaquinay.  M.  Cavelier*  wrote  a  letter  for  M. 
Tomy,  which  he  left  there  to  be  delivered  to  him,  and  we  repaired 
to  the  lake  [Michigan]  to  embark.  It  wouldlbe  needless  to  relate 
all  the  troubles  and  hardships  we  met  with  in  that  journey  ;  it  was 
painful  and  fruitless,  for,  having  gone  to  the  bank  of  the  lake  in 
very  foul  weather,  after  waiting  there  five  days  for  that  foul  weather 
to  cease,  and  after  we  had  em^rked — notwithstanding  the  storm — 
we  were  obliged  to  put  ashore  again,  to  return  to  the  place  where 
we  had  emlnrked,  and  there  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  to  bury 
our  baggage  and  provisions,  to  save  the  trouble  of  canying  them 
back  to  Fort  Louis,  whither  we  ivturned.  and  ariived  there  the  7th 
of  October,  where  they  were  surprised  to  see  us  come  back.  Thus 
we  were  obliged  to  continue  in  that  fort  all  the  rest  of  the  autumn, 
and  part  <rf  the  winter.  On  the  27th  of  October,  of  the  same  year, 
M.  Tontyretumed  from  the  war  with  the  Iroqucns.  We  continued 
after  this  manner  tilt  the  month  of  December,  when  tn'o  men  ar- 
rived from  Montreal.  They  came  to  give  notice  to  M.  Tonty.  that 
three  canoes,  laden  with  merchandise — powder,  ball  and  other 
things — were  arrived  at  Chicagoii  :  that  there  being  too  little  water 
in  the  river,  and  what  there  was  being  fro;:en,  they  could  come  no 
lower  ;  so  that,  it  being  requisite  to  send  men  to  fetch  those  things, 
M.  Tonty  desired  the  chief  of  the  Chahouanousf  to  furnish  him 
with  people.    That  chief  accordingly  furnished  forty,  men  as  well 

■  One  of  the  p«rty  of  fiiie  Who  reached  the  fon.  Cuvelier  was  a  brotuer  of 
LaSalle,  mnd  «  prieK. 

t  'I*bc  ShawanoM ;  who  had  their  rilbgie  jiua  suiuth  »f  the  fun. 


.IS  women,  who  st-l  out  with  some  Frenchmen.  The  nonesly  of  the 
(.'hahouanoiis  was  the  reas«in  of  preferring  thcni  lK;furi:  the  Illinois, 
who  .ire.  naiuniHy,  knaves,  t'hjil  iininiiinition  anil  merchandise 
were  soon  brought,  and  very  seasonahly.  the  fort  heiiig  then  in 
want.  At  length  we  set  out.  the  21st  of  March,  from  Kort  l.ouis. 
The  Sieur  Boisrondet,  who  was  desirous  lo  return  to  France,  joined 
us.  We  embarked  on  the  river,  which  was  then  t>ccome  navigable, 
and  before  we  had  advanced  Hive  leagues,  met  with  a  rapid  stream, 
which  obliged  us  to  go  ashore,  and  then  again  into  the  water,  to 
draw  along  our  canoe.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  hurt  one  of  my  feet 
against  a  rock  which  lay  under  the  water,  which  tn)ubled  me  ver\' 
much  for  a  long  time.  W't  arrived  at  ("hicagou  on  the  29th  of 
March,  and  our  tirst  care  was  to  seek  whai  we  had  concealed  at  our 
former  voyage,  li.iving,  -ts  was  there  said,  buried  our  luggage  and 
prm'isions.  We  found  it  had  been  opened,  and  some  furs  and 
linen  taken  away,  almost  all  of  which  belonged  to  me.  This  had 
been  done  by  a  Frenchman,  whom  M .  Tonty  had  sent  from  the  fort 
during  the  winter  season  to  know  whether  there  were  any  canoes  at 
Chicagou,  and  whom  he  had  directed  to  see  whether  anybody  had 
meddled  with  whiit  he  had  concealed  :  and  he  made  use  of  that  ad- 
vice to  rob  us.  The  bad  weather  obliged  us  to  stay  in  that  place 
until  April.  This  time  of  rest  was  advantageous  for  the  healing  of 
my  foot ;  and  there  being  but  very  liille  game  in  that  place,  we  had 
nothing  but  our  meal,  or  Indian  wheat,  to  feed  on  ;  yet  we  discov- 
ered a  kind  of  manna,  which  was  a  great  help  to  us.  It  was  a  sort 
of  tree,  resembling  our  maple,  in  which  we  made  incisions,  whence 
flowed  a  sweet  liquor,  and  in  it  we  boiled  our  Indian  wheat,  which 
made  it  delicious,  sweet,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  relish.  There 
being  no  sugar  canes  in  that  country,  those  trees  supplied  that 
liquor,  which  being  boiled  up  and  evaporated,  turned  into  a  kind 
of  sugar,  somewhat  brownish,  but  very  good.  In  the  woods  we 
found  a  sort  of  garlic,  not  so  strong  as  ours,  and  small  onions  very 
like  ours  in  taste,  and  some  charvel  of  the  same  relish  as  that  we 
have,  but  different  in  leaf.  The  weather  being  somewhat  mended, 
we  embarked  again,  and  entered  upon  the  lake  on  the  5th  of  April, 
keeping  to  the  north  side,  to  shun  the  Iroquois." 

Tonty  evidently  knew  Chicagou  well.  In  his  jour- 
neys to  Canada,  and,  during  the  Iroquois  war,  to  De- 
troit and  Mackinac,  he  must  have  often  passed  the  port- 
age, and  descended  the  little  river  to  embark  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Durantaye,  DuLhut  (Duluth),  and  Tonty 
were  conspicuous  among  the  young  F'renchmen  engaged 
in  the  long  struggle  between  the  French  and  the  Iro- 
quois, the  latter  being  friendly  to  the  English  and  ready 
to  assist  them  in  extending  their  jurisdiction  to  the  upper 
lakes.  During  these  years  French  forts  were  erected  at 
various  important  points  on  Lake  Michigan,  command- 
ing the  fur  trade  of  the  interior  and  renderingthe  French 
more  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois  or  their 
western  allie.s  the  Foxes.  Besides  the  fort  of  the  Miamls 
at  St.  Joseph,  there  was  one  at  Mackinac,  where  De  La 
Durantaye,  commanded,  and  one  at  Detroit,  command- 
ed by  "  Sieur  DuLhut  "  f  Duluth  i. 

In  the  spring  of  1684,'  Tonty  was  informed  that  the 
Iroquois  were  gathering  to  attack  htm  at  Fort  St.  Louis. 
He  sent  to  Mackinac  for  assistance,  and  M.  de  la  Du- 
rantaye came  with  sixty  Frenchmen  to  his  relief.  Father 
Allouez  also  accompanied  the  party.  The  following 
year  Tonty  went  to  Mackinac  to  obtain  news,  if  pos- 
sible, of  LaSalle.  Hearing  that  he  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  he  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  him,  and 
says:* 

"  I  embarked,  therefore,  for  the  Illinois,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day 
(30th  of  October,  1685) ;  but  being  stopped  by  the  ice,  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  my  canoe,  and  to  proceed  on  by  land.  After  go- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  I  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Chi- 
cagou. where  M.  de  la  Ourantaye,  commanded:  and  from  thence  1 
came  to  Fort  St.  l.,ouis,  where  I  arrived  the  middle  of  januar>- 
{1686)." 

This  fort  at  "Chicagou,"  where  Tonty  found  Duran- 
taye in  the  early  winter  of  1685,  had  probably  been 
erected  Iiy  the  latter  since  the  spring  of  the  preceding 
year,  when  he  came  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered 
Fort  St.  Louis.  Tonty  had  repulsed  the  Iroqiiois  before 
help  arrived,  but  Durantaye  would  not  remain  in  a  coun- 
try constantly  exposed  to  their  attacks,  without  erecting 

*  "  Memoir  of  the  Sieur  dc  Tonty." 
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some  kind  of  a  fort  for  the  prutection  of  his  little  band 
of  sixty  men,  and  to  keep  their  return  path  to  Mackinac 
safe.  Durantaye  did  not  long  remain  at  Chicago.  A 
year  later  he  was  fighting  the  savages,  with  Tonty  and 
LaForest,  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  he  returned  to  Mackinac,  where  he  was 
stationed  for  several  years  after. 

In  a  reprint,  by  Munsell,  of  a  book  entitled  *'  Early 
Voyages  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,*'  it  being  letters 
and  reports  of  French  C'athoiic  missionaries,  may  be 
found  a  letter  from  Rev.  John  Francis  Buissiin  de  St. 
Cosme,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  giving  an  ac< 
count  of  the  journey  of  himself  and  companions  from 
Mackinac  to  the  Illinois,  in  1699,  which  shows  that  there 
was  at  that  time  a  flourishing  Jesuit  mission  at  Chicago, 
and  also  a  large  village  of  the  Miamis.  The  party  left 
Mackinac  in  "  light  canoes,"  September  14,  1699.  De 
Tonty,  with  the  missionaries  St.  Cosme,  DeMontigny, 
Davion  and  De  La  Source,  were  on  their  way  to  the  lower 
Mississippi,  by  way  of  the  Illinois,  and  DeVinceniies, 
a  French  officer,  with  several  companions,  was  to  visit 
St.  Joseph  and  the  country  of  the  Miamis.  it  v/as  the 
original  intention  of  St.  Cosme  and  party  to  have  gone 
to  the  Mississip^)i  by  way  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  but  hostile  Indians  prevented,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  take  the  "  Chicagou  road."  On  the  7th 
day  of  October  they  arrived  at  **  Melwarik  "  (Milwaukee  , 
where  they  found  a  village  "  which  has  beeii  consider- 
able," and  where  they  remained  two  days  on  account  of 
the  fine  "duck  and  teal  shooting."  On  the  loth  they 
arrived  at  Kipikawi  (Racine^,  intending  to  go  up  the 
Kipikawi  River  and  crossing  the  portage  to  the  Fox, 
descend  that  river  to  the  Illinois;  but,  "as  there  was 
no  water  in  it,"  they  were  "  again  obliged  to  take  the 
route  to  Chicagou."  They  left  the  river  at  Racine  on 
the  17th,  but  were  so  long  delayed  by  the  roughness  of 
the  lake  that  on  the  20th,  they  were  .still  fifteen  miles 
distant.  On  the  21st,  when  within  half  a  league  of  the 
place,  a  sudden  storm  sprung  up  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  land,  and  walk  the  remaining  distance.  St. 
Cosme  says: 

"  We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  ashore  and  sa\Hng 
our  canoes.  We  had  to  throw  everything  into  the  water.  This  is 
a  thing  which  you  must  take  good  care  ofalong  the  lakes,  and  espe- 
cially on  Missigan  (the  shores  of  which  are  very  flat),  to  land  soon 
when  the  water  swells  from  the  lake,  for  the  breakers  get  so  large 
in  a  short  time  that  the  canoes  are  in  risk  of  going  to  pieces  and 
losing  all  on  board,  several  travelers  having  been  wrecked  there. 
We  went  by  land,  M.  DeMontigny,  Davion  and  myself ,  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Jesuit  Fathers,  our  people  staying  with  the  bag- 
gage. We  found  there  Rev.  Father  Finet  and  Rev.  Father  Bine- 
teau,*  who  had  recently  come  in  from  the  Illinois,  and  were  slightly 
sick.  I  cannot  explain  to  j-ou,  Monseigneur,  with  what  cordulity 
and  marks  of  esteem  these  Kev.  Jesuit  Fathers  received  and 
caressed  us  during  the  time  that  we  had  the  consolation  of  staying 
with  them.  The  house  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  small  lake.-f 
having  the  lake  on  one  side,  and  a  fine  large  prairie  on  the  other. 
The  Indian  village  is  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  cabins,  and  one 
league  on  the  river  there  is  another  village  almost  as  large.  They 
are  both  of  the  Miamis.  Kev.  Father  nnet  makes  it  his  ordinary 
re^dence:  except  in  winter,  when  the  Indians  all  go  hunting,  and 
which  he  goes  and  spends  at  the  1  liinois.  We  saw  no  Indians 
there:  they  had  already  started  for  ihcir  hunt.  »  *  •  On  the 
34th  of  October,  the  wind  having  fallen,  we  made  our  canoes  come 
with  all  our  baggage:  and.  perceiving  that  the  waters  were  ex- 
tremely low,  we  made  a  cache  on  the  shore,  and  took  only  what 
was  necessary  for  our  voyage,  reserving  till  spring  to  send  for  the 
rest;  and  we  left  in  charge  of  it  Brother  Alexander,  who  consented 
to  remain  there  with  Father  I'inet's  man;  and  we  started  from  t'hi- 

•The  Illinow  Misnon  at  Survcd  Kock  wan  in  chance  of  Father  James  Ura- 
vicr  from  1693  until  he  wa*  recBlled  to  Mkhilimackinac,  early  in  1699.  He  left 
(tkbriel  Marist  in  eipecial  chargr  nf  the  parent  house  and  Fathers  Bineteau  and 
Hinrt  in  charae  of  the  branches. 

t  Kvid^nily  on  the  east  side  of  Alud  Lalte,  which  Si.  Cosme  dcKribes  in  his 
■cconnt  of  the  Chicagou  portage;  wying  that  by  embarkinK,  on  it  in  the  spring 
whrn  it  "  empticA  "  into  a  branch  of  the  Illinois  (the  Desplaines),  the  kngih  of 
ibe  pactage  h  rcdnced  from  three  leagnes  to  a  quarter  uf  a  league. 


cagou  (HI  the  29th,  ami  put  up  for  the  night  about  two  leagues  off, 
in  the  tittle  river  «-hich  is  then  lost  in  the  prairies.  The  next  day 
we  began  the  portage,  which  is  about  three  leagues  long  when  the 
water  is  low.  and  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  the  spring,  for  you 
(then)  embark  on  a  little  lake  which  empties  into  a  branch  of  the 
river  of  the  Illinois;  but,  when  the  waters  are  low,  you  have  to 
make  a  portage  to  that  branch.  We  made  half  our  portage  that 
day.  and  we  should  have  made  aome  progress  further,  when  we 
perceived  that  a  little  boj-  whom  we  had  received  from  M.  DeMuys, 
having  started  on  alont^— although  he  had  been  told  to  wait — had 
got  lost  without  any  one  paying  attention  to  it.  all  hands  being  en- 
gaged. We  were  obliged  to  stop  and  look  for  him.  All  set  out. 
We  tired  several  guns,  but  could  not  find  him.  It  was  a  very  un- 
fortunate mishap:  we  were  pressed  by  the  season,  and  the  waters 
being  ver\'  low,  we  saw  well  that  being  obliged  to  carry  our  effects 
and  our  canoe,  it  would  take  us  a  great  while  to  reach  the  Illinois. 
This  made  us  pan  company.  M.  DeMontigny.  DeTonty  and 
Davion  continued  the  portage  next  day:  and  I,  with  four  other 
men.  returned  to  look  for  this  little  boy;  and  on  my  way  back  1 
met  Fathers  I'inet  and  hineteau,  who  were  going  with  two  French- 
men and  one  Indian  to  the  Illinois.  We  looked  for  him  again  all 
that  day  without  t>eing  able  to  find  him.  As  the  next  day  was  the 
feast  of  All  Sainis,  this  obliged  nie  to  go  and  pass  the  night  at  Chi- 
cagou with  our  people,  who  having  said  mass  and  performed  their 
devotions  early,  we  spent  all  that  day,  too,  in  looking  for  that  little 
boy,  without  being  able  to  get  the  least  trace.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  Hnd  him  in  the  tall  grass,  for  the  whole  conntrj'  is  prairies — you 
meet  only  some  clumps  of  woo<ls.  As  the  grass  was  high,  we  durst 
not  set  tire  to  it  for  fear  of  burning  him,  M.  DeMontigny  had 
told  me  not  to  stayovera  day,  because  the  cold  was  getting  severe. 
This  obliged  me  to  sun,  after  giving  Brother  Alexander  directions 
to  look  for  him  and  to  take  some  of  the  French  who  were  at  Chica- 
gou, I  set  out  the  2d  of  November,  in  the  afternoon;  made  the 
portage,  and  slept  at  the  river  of  the  Illinois." 


SFCTION  OF  CHARLEVOIX'S  MAP  (l774\ 


Pierre  Francois  Charlevoix,  the  noted  French  historian  and  traveler,  paxtrd 
down  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  the  Missi«iippi,  by  way  of  ihr 
Kanlcalcee  and  lilinoiH  riversj  in  1711,  In  i;r44  published  hi«  Hhtairr  itf  In 
Souvellt  France,  and  with  il  his  journal  written  while  in  America.  The  jour- 
nal was  tran-ttated  into  Hnsli^h  soon  after;  the  history  remained  uniranslaled 
until  an  edition  was  published  in  English  by  J.  (1.  Shea  at  New  Vork  <i&tis-79i. 
A  nwp  from  which  the  abiivr  section  is  taken  accompanied  Clu)r1rv<>ix's  HiMory 
nf  New  France. 

From  a  letter  of  De  La  Source,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries who  accompanied  St.  Cosrtie  to  the  Mississippi,  it 
is  learned  that  the  boy  who  was  lost  In  the  tall  grass  of 
the  prairie,  after  an  absence  of  about  two  weeks,  finally 
"made  his  way  back  to  Chicagou,  where  Brother  .Alex- 
ander was."  He  was  insane  and  utterly  exhausted. 
The  party  returned  to  Chicago  from  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi early  in  1700,  and  remained  there  until  Easter,  the 
letter  of  De  La  Source  being  written  at  "Chicagou." 
From  the  allusions  made  by  St.  Cosme  \p-^  our  peopk  " 
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before  whom  he  said  mass  on  All  Saints'  Day,  and  with 
whom  he**  passed  the  night  at  Chicagou,"  and  also  from 
his  direction  to  *'  Brother  Alexander,"  who  remained 
behind  in  charge  of  the  cache  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  to  "  take  some  of  the  French  who  were  at 
Chicagou,"  to  aid  him  in  his  search  for  the  lost  boy,  it 
must  be  inferred  that  the  place  had  become  of  consid- 
erable importance,  as  the  point  of  disembarkation  from 
the  lake,  on  the  route  from  Canada  to  Louisiana ;  that 
it  had  become  the  residence  of  several  French  traders, 
and,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
connected  with  the  Miami  mission. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
this  route  to  the  Mississippi  became  so  dangerous  that 
it  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  finally  almost  forgot- 
ten. The  long  war  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Iroquois 
had  made  the  Kaskaskias  fearful  and  timid.  They  were 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  enemy  from  the  location  of 
their  village,  which,  lying  far  up  the  river,,  was  first 
struck  by  their  war  psuties  on  their  raids  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Illinois. 

D'Iberville  had  landed,  and  a  French  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  waste  be  established.  The 
Kaskaskias  were  eager  to  leave  the  dangerous  locality 
in  which  they  lived,  and  still  be  able  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship and  protection  of  their  friends,  the  French.  Father 
Clravier,  who  for  several  years  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at  the  Kas- 
kaskia  village  on  the  Illinois,  went  to  Michilimackinac 
early  in  1669,  leaving  the  parent  house  in  the  care  of 
Father  Marest,  and  its  branches  (one  of  which  was  at 
Chicago,  among  the  Miamls)  in  charge  of  Fathers  Blne- 
teau  and  Pinet.  He  returned  in  the  fall  of  1 700,  leaving 
Chicago  for  the  Illinois  on  the  8th  of  September.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  old  village  of  the  Kaskaskias,  near  the 
present  site  of  Utica,  in  LaSalle  County,  he  found  that 
all  that  tribe,  accompanied  by  Father  Marest,  had  de- 
serted their  village  and  the  neighboring  Peoriason  the 
Illinois,  and  departed  for  the  lower  Mississippi.  Gravier 
followed  his  Rock,  promising  the  Peorias  to  return  to 
them  at  their  village  at  Peoria  Lake.  Marest  was  taken 
violently  ill  on  his  arrival  at  the  present  site  of  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  with  his  Indians  halted  there,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Gravier,  and  the  new  Kaskaskia  mission  was 
founded  and  named  also  the  mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  in  honor  of  Marquette  and  his  old  mission 
on  the  Illinois  River. 


SECTION  OF  THE  SENEX  HAP  OP  1710. 


In  1700,  DeCourtemanche  and  two  Jesuit  priests 
were  dispatched  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  to 


visit  the  various  tribes  in  what  is  now  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  and  invite  them  to  send  deputies  from  their 
tribes  to  Montreal  in  order  to  arrange  terms  of  peace 
with  the  Iroquois.  DeCourtemanche  reached  the  St. 
Joseph  River  December  21, 1700,  and  found  the  Miamis 
preparing  to  send  war-parties  against  the  Iroquois,  as 
were  also  all  the  Illinois  tribes,  except  the  Kaskaskias. 
After  visiting  the  latter  tribe,  he  "  returned  to  Chicago  ; 
there  he  found  some  Weas  (Ouyatanous),  a  Miami  tribe, 
who  had  sung  the  war  song  against  the  Sioux  and  Iro- 
quois." He  induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
send  deputies  to  the  council  at  Montreal,  the  deputies  to 
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meet  him  at  Michilimackinac.  The  chief  of  the  Miamis 
at  this  time  was  Chickikatalo,  "a  noble  looking  and 
good  old  man,"  who  made  a  speech  at  Montreal,  in 
which  he  assured  the  French  of  his  friendship  for  them, 
and  desire  to  promote  their  interests  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  Before  the  council,  the  Kaskaskias  had  de- 
parted for  the  Mississippi,  and  great  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  by  the  other  tribes  at  their  taking  this  step. 

Two  years  later,  in  1702,  Fort  St.  Louis  was  aban- 
doned as  a  military  post.  Then  followed  long  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  French  of  Louisiana  and  their 
Illinois  allies,  with  various  tribes  of  the  Northwest, 
commencing  with  the  Foxes  of  Wisconsin.  Charlevoix 
says  of  the  latter,  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  "The  Outagamies  (Foxes)  infested  with  their 
robberies  and  murders,  not  only  the  neighborhood  of 
the  bay  (Green  Bay),  but  almost  all  the  routes  com- 
municating with  the  remote  colonial  posts,  as  well  as 
those  leading  from  Canada  to  Louisiana."  After  the 
Foxes,  came  the  Pottawatomies,  who  finally  almost  ex- 
terminated the  old  allies  of  the  French,  and  the  Chica- 
gou route,  formerly  so  often  traversed  by  French  mis- 
sionaries and  traders  on  their  way  to  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi,  was,  as  before  stated,  forsaken,  if  not  for- 
gotten. 

Father  Julian  Bineteau,  who  preached  to  the  Miamis 
at  Chicago,  died  not  long  after  the  visit  of  St.  Cosme, 
from  ^ckness  contracted  while  following  the  Indians  on 
their  summer  hunt  over  the  parched  and  burning  prairies. 
Father  Francis  Pinet,  his  companion,  went  to  the  great 
village  of  the  Peorias,  after  the  removal  of  the  Kas- 
kaskias, and  there  founded  the  Cahokia  mission — where 
he  died  soon  after.  Father  Gravier,  according  to  his 
promise,  returned  to  the  village  of  the  Peorias,  where 
he  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  descendiiurthe  Mis- 
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sissippi  in  search  of  medical  treatment,  died  on  the 
voyage  in  1706,  The  labors  of  the  French  mission- 
aries, and  the  attempts  at  founding  French  colonies  in 
Louisiana  were  no  longer  extended  to  the  region  north 
of  the  Illinois,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  struggling 


SECTION  OF  DE  l'IST.E's  HAP  OP  1718. 

Riiillsumc  de  L'lsk  was  a  mited  French  Keogrmpher,  bom  in  Paris  Febru- 
ary flS,  1675,  died  January  95,1716.  In  1700  he  recomiructed  ihe  current 
European  system  of  Krogniphy  by  the  publication  of  new  and  correct  map*, 
t:ompri!tin)[  repre!icnialii>n5  of  all  ifie  known  world.  In  1703  he  was  adniilied  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  afterward  appointed  tuior  in  geoKra- 
phy  to  Louis  XV.,  with  title  of  "  First  Geographer  to  the  King."  He  it,  said 
to  have  made  i  w  inaps.  many  of  which  were  of  rare  value.  Three  of  these 
maiH  are  in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society;— those  of  itoo,  1703, 
tjA.  The  raajM  of  1701  and  1718,  sections  of  which  are  given  herewith,  are  en- 
inlcd  "  Carte  Un  Canada  an  dc  la  France,"  mnd  "  Carle  de  h  Louiaiaiie  et  du 
Coim  du  MbaiMipi,"  reNpecii\'ely. 

village  at  Starved  Rock,  even  the  once  powerful  Illinois 
had  been  driven  by  1720,  from  all  their  villages  above 
Peoria  Lake.  In  that  year  Fort  Chartres  was  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  two  French  set- 
tlements of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia — a  protection  to 
Iwth,  About  the  year  1718,  the  Miamis  were  driven 
from  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  in  1722,  the  Illinois  vil- 
lages at  Starved  Rock  and  at  Peoria  Lake  were  besieg- 
ed by  the  Foxes.  Koisbriant,  the  commander  at  Fort 
Chartres,  sent  a  force  to  their  relief,  which  arrived  after 
the  contest  had  ended,  leaving  the  Illinois  victorious. 
So  greatly  had  they  suffered  for  years,  however,  from 
these  constant  attacks,  that  they  returned  with  the 
French  to  the  shelter  of  Fort  Chartres,  and  with  their 
abandonment  of  the  river,  the  only  protection  to  the 
route  from  Canada  by  way  of  the  Illinois  to  the  French 
settlements  was  taken  away.  Charlevoix  says  of  their 
victory  and  subsequent  removal  to  southern  Illinois  : 

"  This  success  tlid  not,  however,  prevent  the  Illinois,  althouj^h 
ihey  had  only  twenty  men,  with  some  children,  from  leaving  the 
rock  and  Pimitory  (reoria  Lake)  where  they  were  kept  in  constant 
alarm,  and  proceeding  to  unite  with  those  of  their  brethren  (the 
Kaskaskias)  who  had  settled  upon  the  MississipiM.  This  was  a 
stroke  of  grace  for  most  of  them,  the  small  number  of  mission- 
aries preventing  their  supplying  so  many  towns  scattered  so  far 
apart  ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  as  there  was  nothing  to  check  the 
raids  of  ihe  Foxes  along  the  Illinois  River,  communication  be- 
tween l..oui!riana  and  New  France  became  much  les.s  practicable." 


In  1725  Boisbriant,  tht;  commandant  at  Fort  Char- 
tres, wa.*i  made  acting  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  M. 
DeSiette,  a  captain  in  the  royal  army,  took  his  place  at 
the  fort.  Difficulties  with  the  Foxes  and  their  allies 
had  been  continually  growing  worse  since  the  removal 
of  the  Illinois — the  French  being  now  more  exposed  to 
their  attacks.  The  colonists  were  murdered  almost 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  whole  country  of 
the  upper  Illinois  was  a  battle-ground.  DeLignerie  was 
the  French  commandant  at  Green  Bay,  and  labored 
assiduously  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  the  northern 
tribes  and  the  Illinois.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1726,  he 
assembled  the  Sauks,  Winnebagoes  and  Foxes  at  his 
post,  and  "told  them  from  the  king,  that  they  must  not 
raise  the  war  club  against  the  Illinois,  or  they  would 
have  reason  to  repent  it."  He  was  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  answer  of  the  chiefs,  and  hoped  the  peace  would 
be  stable ;  but  DeSiette,  at  Fort  Chartres,  had  less  con- 
fidence in  the  Foxes,  or  their  word,,  and  suggested  to 
DeLignerie  that  the  best  method  would  be  to  extermin- 
aie  them  at  one.  DeLignerie,  while  believing  with  De- 
Siette that  this  would  be  the  very  best  possible  method, 
if  it  could  be  carried  out,  feared  the  plan  would  not  be 
a  success,  and  that  the  Foxes  would  "  array  all  the  upper 
nations  against  us,"  and  "  the  French  of  either  colony 
be  unable  to  pass  from  post  to  post,  but  at  the  risk  of 
robbery  and  murder."  This  had  been  the  case  too 
long,  and  the  commandant  at  (Ireen  Bay  advised  the 
impatient  DeSeitte  to  cause  his  people  '  the  Illinois) 
if  they  have  made  any  prisoners,  to  send  them  back  to 
the  Foxes,"  as  he  has  "  told  the  latter  to  do  with  theirs, 
if  their  ^oung  men  bring  in  any  from  the  country." 
He  conUnues : 

"  If  all  goes  well  here  for  a  year,  I  think  it  will  be  necessar>' 
to  have  an  interview  at  "  Chikagou,"  or  at  the  Rock  (Starved  Rock) 
with  you  and  your  ItlincMS,  and  the  nations  of  the  bay.  We  will 
indicate  to  them  the  time  of  the  meeting,  where  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  make  a  fort,  and  to  fix  the  number  of  the  French  and 
Indians  who  are  to  be  at  the  spot.  These  are  my  thoughts.  Do 
me  the  honor  to  give  me  yours.  If  my  health  will  allow  I  shall  go 
there  with  pleasure,  and  if  it  shall  thus  ha[^)en,  it  will  give  me  great 
joy  to  see  you." 
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This  interview  at  "Chikagou"  was  not  destined  "to 
thus  happen,"  as  things  did  not  "go  well  "  between  the 
French  and  the  Foxes  during  the  coming  year,  and  in 
August,  1727,  M.  DeBeauharnais,  then  commanding  in 
('anada,  informed  M.  DeSiette  by  letter  at  Fort  Chartres, 
that  he  was  determined  to  make  war  upon  the  Foxes  the 
coming  spring,  and  that  the  information  was  given  "  in 
order  that  he  ("Siette.  might  make  preparations,  and  give 
assistance  by  disposing  the  Illinois  and  the  French  of 
the  Mississippi  to  join  the  Canadians."  hnishing  his  let- 
ter by  saying,  "  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  lx>uisiana  will  come  to  this  war  with  more  ardor 
than  the  Canadians,  as  they  are  much  more  exposed  to 


SECTION  OF  d'ANVILLE'S  MAP  OP  1755- 

the  incursions  of  the  Foxes,  who  alarm  aiul  even  kill 
them  continually." 

DeSiette  joined  the  Canadian  forces  at  Green  Hay 
the  following  spring,  and  a  battle  ensued  at  Butte  des 
Morts,  Wis.,  in  which  the  French  and  their  allies,  the 
Illinois,  were  successful ;  but  hostilities  did  not  cease, 
and  communication  between  Canada  and  the  Mississippi 
by  way  of  the  Illinois  River  was  as  dangerous  as  before. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  the  name  of  Chicago  is  not 
mentioned,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  visit  of  a  white 
man  to  the  locality.  UuFratz,  an  old  French  writer,  and 
aresidentof  Louisiana  from  1718  until  1734,  says  of  the 
"  Chicagou "  and  Illinois  route  in  1757  :  "Such  ascome 
from  Canada,  and  have  business  imly  on  the  I  llinois,  pass 
that  way  yet ;  but  such  as  want  to  go  directly  to  the  sea, 
go  down  the  river  of  the  Wabache  to  the  Ohio,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Mississippi."  He  predicts,  also,  that 
unless  "  some  curious  person  shall  go  to  the  north  of  the 
Illinois  River  in  search  of  mine:^"  where  they  are  said 
to  be  in  great  numbers  and  very  rich,  that  region  "  will 
not  soon  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  French." 

In  June,  1773,  William  Murray,  a  subject  of  Great 
Kritatii,  residing  in  Kaska-skia,  held  a  council,  in  the 
presence  of  the  British  officers  and  authorities  stationed 
at  the  |>!ace,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  of  Illi- 
nois Indians,  in  which  he  pro|)osed  to  them,  that  for  a 
certain  consideration,  they  should  deed  to  him  two  tracts 
of  land  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  one  of  which  was  north 
of  the  Illinois  River,  and  extended  beyond  the  present 
Kite  uf  Chicago.    Mr.  Murray  states*  that  the  negotia- 

*  "  An  NGBonni  of  tlie  PtoucmUiiks  of  the  lUiimu  and  Oiuihnnhe  ConMnMs," 
pablUMd  in  Phiktfelphu  in  1796. 


tion  was  concluded  in  July,  1773,  "  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  Indians,"  of  whom  the  land  was  bought 
"  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings  to  them  in 
hand  paid,"  and  certain  goods  and  merchandise.  The 
boundary,  or  rather  the  mention  of  certain  points  in  this 
northern  tract,  was  as  follows  : 

"  Beginning  at  a  place  or  point  in  a  direct  line  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mt!^S!ii[qN  River;  thence  up  the  Mississippi  by  the 
several  courses  thereof  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  about  six 
leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less  ;  and  then  up  the  Illinois  River, 
by  the  several  courses  thereof,  lo<.'hicagou  or  tiarlick  Creek,  about 
ninety  leagues  or  thereabouts,  be  the  same  more  or  less ;  then 
nearly  a  norther])-  course,  in  a  direct  line  to  a  certain  place  remark- 
able, being  the  ground  on  which  an  engagement  or  battle  was 
ffM^ht  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  between  the  I'ewaria  and 
Renard  Indians,  about  fifty  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less: 
thence  by  the  same  course  m  a  direct  line  to  two  remarkable  hills 
close  together  in  the  middle  of  a  large  prairie  or  plain,  about  four- 
teen  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less ;  thence  a  north  of  east 
course,  in  a  direct  line  to  a  remarkable  spring  known  by  the  Indians 
by  the  name  of  Foggy  Spring,  about  fourteen  leagues,  be  the  same 
more  or  less  :  thence  the  same  course,  tn  a  direct  line  to  a  great 
mountain  to  the  northn-ard  of  the  White  Buffaloe  plain,  about  fif- 
teen leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less ;  thenoe  nearty  a  southwest 
course  in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  about  forty  le^|[ues, 
be  the  same  more  or  less. 

Before  the  consummation  of  this  purchase,  Murray 
had  associated  several  other  Englishmen  with  himself, 
and  formed  the  Illinois  l^nd  Company,"  which  was 
re-organized  as  an  American  company,  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1780,  when  a  constitution  for  the 


SECTION  OF  Mitchell's  map  of  1755 


regulation  of  its  affairs  was  drawn  up.  and  a  plan  of 
settlement  agreed  upon.  America  was  then  at  war  with 
England,  and  although  Mr.  Murray  asserts*  that  at  the 
time  settlers  and  purchasers  were  ready  to  contract  with 
the  Company  "and  a  large  settlement  could  have  been 
promoted,  and  possession  taken  of  the  lands,  with  the 
consent  of  the  natives,"  still  it  w!is  deemed  advisable  to 
suspend  all  o|)erations  until  the  establishment  of  )>eacc, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  submit  their  claims  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  For  this  purpose  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  February  1,  1781,  at  which  a 
memorial  was  agreed  upon,  and  presented  at  the  ses- 
sion of  that  year,  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the  coin- 

*"  Account  nf  Hroccedimp  of  Ulfaim»  and  Onabncbe  1  mwA  Cwnpngifgfc'^ 
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pany,  and  concluding  with  a  proposal  to  cede  all  the  land 
included  in  the  purchase  of  the  Indians  to  the  United 
States,  on  condition  that  one-fourth  should  be  re-con- 
veyed to  the  company.  The  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  Samuel  Livermore  was  chair- 
man, was  favorable  to  the  petitioners.  The  Senate 
committee  reported  adversely  :  *'  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  deeds  obtained  by  private  persons  from  the 
Indians,  without  any  antecedent  authority,  or  subse- 
quent information  from  the  Government,  could  not  rest 
in  the  grantees  mentioned  in  such  deed  a  title  to  the 
lands  therein  described."  The  report  of  the  Senate 
committee  was  finally  adopted  and  the  petition  dis- 
missed. 

One  of  the  objections  of  the  Committee  of  1781  to 
granting  the  petition  of  the  Illinois  Land  Company  was 
that  "one  of  the  deeds,  beginning  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Illinois  River,  contains  only  a  number  of  lines, 
without  comprehending  any  land  whatever."  This 
r^ers  to  the  tract,  extending  up  the  Illinois  to  Chica- 
gou  or  Garlick  Creek,  thence  some  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  miles  in  a  northeasterly  course,  and  from 
that  point  by  a  southwesterly  course  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  reaching  by  some  means  a  "  point 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  " — the  place 
of  beginning.    Mr.  Murray  says  : 

"Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  accuracy 
of  the  courses  of  some  of  the  lines  mentioned  in  this  parcel  <h 
land,  north  of  the  Illinois  River,  yet  there  are  so  many  ter- 
minations of  these  lines,  by  well-known  marks  and  stations,  that 
on  every  equitable  construction  the  deed  will  be  found  to  close 
itself,  and  to  comprehend  a  well-described  tract  of  country.  •  •  * 
It  has  a  well-known  place  of  beginning,  and  remarkable  well- 
known  comers  described,  proceeding  round  to  the  said  beginning ; 
and  the  rectification  of  an  error  in  a  course  or  two  as  to  the  points 
of  the  compass  closes  the  survey,  maintaining  all  the  comers." 

He  explains  further  that  the  Indians  are  only  bound 
to  regard  "natural  boundaries"  and  " natural  corners," 
and  do  not  regard  points  of  the  compass  or  estimates 
of  distances,  etc. 

The  claims  of  the  company  were  again  brought 
before  Congress  in  1793,  and  yet  again  in  1797,  but 
with  no  more  favorable  results  than  in  1781. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  by  the  terms  of  the 


stood,"  was  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States, 
in  anticipation  of  its  being  made  a  military  post. 

MODERN  CHICAGO  AND  ITS  SETTLEMEN  T. 

Baptiste  Point  DeSaible,  a  handsome  negro,  well 
educated  and  settled  at  Eschikagou  ;  but  much  in  the 
French  interest." 

This  apparently  unimportant  fact,  recorded  July  4. 
1779,  by  Colonel  Arent  Schuyler  DePeyster,  then  Brit- 
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A  M^liun  uf  a  map  from  Henry  Fupplc's  atlas,  "America  Sepientriunahs," 
publtsht^  in  i»ndan  in  t73i.  Mr.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  in  a  tract  un  early  maps, 
lays  (see  Chicago  AntiauiliE«,  p.  965)  thoc  maps  *'  were  undertaken  with  the 
approbation  of  Uie  Lonu  of  Trade,  using  all  the  maps,  charts  and  obsert'ationh 
that  could  be  found,  aod  especially  the  authentic  records  and  actual  surveys 
inunmittol  by  the  govenmn  of  the  British  plantations.  *  «  •  Xhe  engra- 
ver has  baiameA  miicb  labor  upon  them,  but  the 
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treaty  of  Greenville,  a  "  piece  of  land  six  miles  square, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  emptying  into  the 
southwest  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  tort  formerly 


Ish  commander  at  Michilimackinac,  is  the  initial  jwint 
from  which  may  be  traced  the  growth  of  Chicago,  from 
a  single  rude  cabin  on  the  sand-point  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  the  magnificent  city  which  stands  to-day, 
the  type  of  modern  progressive  civilization. 

What  was  Eschikagou  in  1779,  and  why  did  this 
handsome  and  well  educated  pioneer  settle  here  ? 

Colonel  DePeyster  says  elsewhere  in  the  volume  of 
Miscellanies,  from  which  the  above  statement  is  quoted: 
"  Eschikagou  is  a  river  and  fort  at  the  bead  of  Lake 
Michigan." 

Possibly  the  fort  "  where  Durantaye  commanded," 
was  alluded  to,  or  the  French  under  Siette  might  have 
built  a  fort  at  Chicago,  as  they  desired  to  do,  when  on 
their  way  to  join  the  Canadian  force  at  Green  Bay,  and 
make  war  on  the  Foxes  of  Fox  River,  in  the  spring  of 
1729,  When  DePeyster  wrote  of  Chicago  and  its  first 
settler,  the  French  lilies  had  been  lowered  from  Fort 
Chartres,  and  Louisiana  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
It  had  been  British  soil  fourteen  years  before  there  is  any 
record  of  a  person  *'  curious  "  enough  to  penetrate  the 
country  north  of  the  Illinois  and  make  a  home  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  biography  of  Jean  Bap- 
ti.ste  Point  DeSaible,  the  pioneer  settler  of^  Chicago,  is 
very  brief.    He  was  a  native  t)f  Santo  U^omingopJiwf  IK 
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educated  and  handsome."  Before  settling  on  the  banks 
uf  the  Chicago  River  he  had  lived  among  the  Peorias, 
with  a  friend  named  (jiainorgan — also  a  Domingoan — 
who  was  reputed  to  be  possessor  of  large  Spanish  land 
frrants  near  St.  Louis;  and  to  the  home  of  this  friend  he 
returned  to  die,  in  1 796. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  September,  ao,  1697,  the 
western  portion  of  the  island  of  Hayti  was  ceded  to 
France, — the  French  colony  thereafter  taking  the  name 
of  the  island,  white  the  Spanish  colony,  founded  in  1496, 


tested  English  had  possession  of  the  home  of  the  Peoriu.s, 
and  the  equally  detested  Spaniards  ruled  the  country 
across  the  Mississippi,  the  French  colonists  and  all  who 
remained  faithful  to  thein,  would  have  few  favors  and 
little  inducement  to  remain.  Of  the  two  Domingoan 
friends,  settled  at  Peoria,  Glamorgan  was  worldly  wise, 
and  with  many  others  who  sought  favor  with  the  Span- 
ish Government,  received  his  reward  in  lands  near  St. 
Louis.  Baptiste  Point  DeSaible  remained  faithful  to  the 
French,  and  finally  left  his  home  to  make  another 


SECTION  OP  DUPRATZ'S  HAP  OF  LOUISIANA,  1757. 


on  the  eastern  shore,  retained  its  old  name  of  Santo 
Domingo.  From  the  time  of  this  treaty  the  Spanish 
colony  made  little  progress  for  half  a  century,  while  the 
Haytian  colony  rapidly  grew  rich  and  prosperous,  soon 
becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of 
France.  Among  its  population  were  a  large  number  of 
free  colored  people,  mostly  mulattoes,  many  of  whom 
had  received  a  liberal  education  in  France  and  possessed 
large  estates,  although  they  were  excluded  from  political 
privileges.  Under  this  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  nat- 
ural for  an  ambitious  mulatto  to  leave  the  old  Spanish 
colony  and  seek  a  fortune  among  the  French  in  Louisi- 
ana. Many  San  Domingoans  had  been  brought  as  slaves 
to  FortChartres  by  Renault,  in  1722,  and  were  employed 
in  the  mines  and  otherwise,  and  the  wonderful  stones 
told  by  French  adventurers  of  the  riches  of  the  country, 
constantly  attracted  others,  equally  adventurous,  to  its 
shores.  The  French  were  beloved  by  the  natives  and  by 
all  who  settled  among  them  and  lived  their  easy,  cheer- 
ful life.    It  may  ea.sily  l>e  believed  that  when  the  de- 


among  the  Pottawatomies  of  Chicago.  He  built  his 
cabin  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chicago  River,  where  it 
turned  to  the  south,  near  its  mouth,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  point  of  sand  which  extended  thence  between  the 
river  and  the  lake.  Here  he  lived  until  1796 — seven- 
teen years.  All  that  is  known  of  his  life  during  that 
long  period  is  gathered  from  the  "Recollections"  of 
Augustin  Grignon,*  of  Butte  des  Morts,  near  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  and  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Historical  Society's  Collections.   Mr.  Grignon  says: 

"  At  a  very  early  period  there  was  a  negro  Hveii  there  (Chica- 
go) named  Baptiste  I'oint  DeSaible.  My  brother,  Perish  Grignon, 
visited  Chicago  about  1794,  and  told  me  that  Point  DeSaible  wa.s 
a  large  man  ;  that  he  had  a  commission  for  some  office,  but  for 
what  particular  office  or  from  what  Government,  I  cannot  now 
recollect.  He  was  a  trader,  pretty  wealthy,  and  drank  freely.  I 
know  not  what  became  of  him." 

About  all  that  can  be  added  to  the  few  particular^ 

*  .AuKUSlus  GriKiM"*  ■  xmnddiild  of  Sicur  Charles  DeLanglBde,  the 
fir^t  pemMuent  while  settkr  of  Wbcomin.  DeLangkule  served  throufch  thr 
uld  Fiench  and  Indian  War,  ami  became  a  reatdent  of  WifVKirin  abmn  17.15. 
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related  aJbove  is  that  in  1 796  he  sold  his  cabin  to  one 
LeMai,  a  French  trader,  and  returned  to  Peoria,  where 
he  died  at  the  home  of  his  old  friend,  Glamorgan.  It 
may  be  true,  as  is  related,  that  he  sought  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Fottawatomies  as  their  chief.  If 
true,  his  desire  was  ungratified,  and  Jean  Baptiste 
Point  DeSaible,  handsome,  rich  and  faithful 
though  he  was,  left  his  home  washed  by  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Checagou 
River,  not  only  the  first  landed  proprietor,  but 
also  the  first  disappointed  man  of  Chicago. 

LeMai,  the  second  dweller  in  the  cabin  on 
the  sandpoint,  made  some  improvements,  and 
oonipied  it  as  his  home  and  trading-house  until  1804. 

During  the  jrears  of  DeSaible's  residence  in  Chicago 
the  place  had  become  well  known  to  the  Indian  traders 
of  MacJcinac  arid  Detroit 

William  Burnett,*  a  trader  at  St.  Joseph,  Mk:higan, 
writes,  under  date  of  May  14,  1786,  to  George  Meldrum, 
a  merchant  of  Mackinac,  that  "  if  a  vessel  which  is  to 
be  sent  from  that  port  is  to  come  to  Chicago,  he  wished 
that  he  may  stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River, 
that  he  may  ship  his  corn,  as  he  has  not  canoe  nor  bat- 
teau."  In  various  letters  covering  the  period  from  1786 
to  1S03,  he  alludes  to  Chicago,!  and  mentions  names 
familiar  to  the  early  settlers  of  the  place.  May  6,  1790, 
he  writes :  "  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Chicago, 
wherein  it  is  said  that  nothing  is  made  in  the  Mississippi 
this  year."  August  34,  1798,  he  writes  from  St.  Joseph 
to  Messrs.  Parker,  Girard  &  Ogiloy,  merchants  of  Mont- 
real : 

Id  the  course  of  last  winter  I  wrote  you  that  it  is  expected 
tiut  there  will  be  a  garrison  at  Chicago  this  summer,  and  from  latr 
Mcoimts,  I  hdve  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  over  there  this 
fall ;  and  dii^d  it  be  the  case,  and  as  I  have  a  house  there  al- 
ready, and  a  promise  of  assistance  from  headquarters,  I  will  have 
occasion  for  a  good  deal  of  liquors,  and  some  other  articles  for  that 
post.  Wherefore,  should  there  be  a  garrison  at  Chicago  this  fall, 
I  will  write  for  an  addition  of  articles  to  my  order." 


young  son,  George ;  also  his  eldest  son,  Lieutenant 
William  Whistler,  with  his  young  bride.  This  party  left 
the  schooner  at  St.  Joseph  River,  and  came  thence  to 
Chicago  in- a  row  boat.  Mrs.  William  Whistler,  who 
visited  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1875,  states  that  on  her 
arrival,  in  1803,  there  were  here  but  four  cabins,  ur 


Mr.  Burnett's  connection  with  the  Indian  trade  in 
this  region  lasted  many  years.  It  is  stated  in  "  Wau- 
bun  "  that  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  Fort  Dear- 
bom  garrison  in  1812,  an  angry  savage  came  to  the  boat 
in  which  were  the  family  of  John  Kinzie,  in  search  of 
"  Mr.  Burnett,  a  trader  from  St.  Joseph,  with  whom  he 
had  an-account  to  settle," — probably  the  same  William 
Burnett. 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  Captain  John  Whistler,  U. 
S.  A.,  then  stationed  at  Detroit,  was  ordered,  with  his 
company,  to  Chicago,|  to  occupy  the  post  and  build  a 
fort.  The  soldiers  were  conducted  by  land  to  their  des- 
tination by  Lieutenant  James  S.  Swearingen.  In  theU 
S.  Schooner  "Tracy,"  came  from  Detroit  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Joseph  River,  Captain  Whistler,  wife  and 

•  WUUaai  Banwtt,  whoac  kttert  abow  that  be  waa  a  St.  Joaepb  trader  aa 
carijr  aa  ijfiSi  ^  ^  settled  m  tbe  wUderMM  of  HkhiKan  in  1769.  He 
married  iunr-ke«-me,  Mter  of  Topenebe,  priodpal  chief  <rf  the  St.  Joaeirii's 
hnd  of  PottaMtoniea,  and  to  the  cUMren  of  Uita  marri^e— John,  James, 
Abnham.  Rebecca  and  Naacr  Bunien— certain  secttoos  of  land  on  the  St. 
Joaeph  River  wem  cranted  bjr  tne  tcnm  of  the  treaty  made  at  Chicago  ia  iSsi. 
Joha  aad  Janes,  the  dder  aona  of  William  Burnett,  remained  in  Uichigan ;  the 
Uttcf'  dying  near  Nila  in  1S31  or  '9.  Abtaham,  the  youngeat,  went  with  the 
ii^  to  Ok  WeA,  and  became  din  of  one  of  the  bands.  His  viUue  was  at 
the  Coot  fit  a  hi^  bill  abont  foar  tnilea  west  of  Topeka,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
Kaams  Rhrer.  Tbislull  which  n  tbe  highest  devatien  in  eastern  Kansas,  is 
caUed  "  BnraeU's  Hound,"  in  honor  of  the  porUy  old  chief,  whoae  form  «as  aa 
famWar  lo  the  cKrly  re^denls  of  Topeka  as  were  tboae  of  Caldwell  aad  Shaw- 
bonee  to  tbe  first  settlers  of  Chicago. 

t  See  "Chicago  Amiqoities"  pp.  5p-74- 

t  See  "  History  of  Fort  Dearbora.^' 


traders'  huts.  These  were  occupied  by  Canadian  French, 
with  their  Indian  wives.*  She  mentions  the  names  of 
three:  LeMai,  Ouilmette  and  Pettell.  Possibly  the 
other  was  the  "  house,"  mentioned  by  William  Burnett. 
In  the  spring  of  1804,  John  Kinzie,  then  residing  at  Ber- 
trand,  or  Pare  aux  Vaches,  near  Niles,  Mich.,  purchased 
the  property  of  LeMai,  and,  with  his  wife  and  infant 
son,  John  H.  Kinzie,  came  to  live  at  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  he  immediately  moved  into  the  old  cabin  of  Le 
Mai,  which  he  gradually  enlarged  and  improved,  until, 
as  years  rolled  by,  it  was  transformed  into  a  comfortable, 
hospitable  home — the  only  home  of  a  white  settler  in 
Chicago  for  many  years.  In  this  house,  which  stoodf 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Chicago  River,  where  it  bent  to 
the  south,  so  that  from  its  piazza  "the  Indian  canoes 
could  be  seen  going  down  and  into  the  lake"  at  the 
foot  of  what  is  now  Madison  Stre^  Mr.  Kinzie  lived 
until  late  in  1827,  except  during  the  four  years,  from  the 
summer  of  18x2  to  the  summer  or  fall  of  1816-— the  time 
intervening  between  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of 
Fort  Dearborn. 

John  Kinzie,  justly  called  the  "Father  of  Chicago," 
was  born  in  Quebec,  about  the  year  1763.  His  father 
was  John  McKenzie,  or  McKinzie,  a  Scotchman,  who 
married  Mrs.  Haliburton,  a  widow  with  one  daughter, 
and  died  while  John,  their  only  child,  was  an  infant. 
Mrs.  McKinzie  subsequently  married  William  Forsyth,  a 
merchant,  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  family,  who  settled 
in  Blackwater,  Ireland,  emigrated  from  that  place  to 
New  York,  in  1750,  served  under  Wolfe,  in  1759,  and 
afterward  became  a  resident  of  Quebec.  Soon  after  this 
marriage,  the  Forsyth  family,  including  the  children  of 
Mrs.  Forsyth  by  her  former  marri^^,  removed  to  New 
York  City,  where  they  resided  many  years,  and  removed 
thence  to  Detroit.  While  residing  m  New  York,  John 
Kinzie  was  placed  in  a  school  at  Williamsburgh,  Long 
Island,  with  two  of  his  Forsyth  half-brothers ;  a  negro 
servant  being  sent  from  New  York  to  take  the  children 
home  each  Saturday  night.  At  the  end  of  a  certain 
Saturday  night,  the  servant  went,  as  usual,  for  the  boys, 
but  found  no  "Johnny  Kinzie."  Evidently,  an  adven- 
turous life  was  attractive,  even  to  the  lad  of  "  ten  or 
eleven  years,"  for  he  had  left  books  and  studies,  and 
taken  passage  on  a  sloop  bound  for  Albany,  resolved  to 
find  his  way  to  his  old  home  in  Quebec,  and  there  seek 
something  to  do,  which  he  might  earn  his  own  living. 
Fortunately,  he  found  a  friendly  fellow  passenger,  by 
whose  assistance  he  arrived  safely  at  his  destination. 
Still  more  fortunately,  in  wandering  around  the  streets 
of  Quebec,  in  search  of  work,  he  entered  the  shop  of  a 
silversmith,  and  found  an  occupation  that  he  fancied, 
and  a  chance  to  become  apprentice  to  a  kind  master. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  silversmith,  and  remained 
with  him  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
returned  to  his  parents,  who  had  removed  in  the  mean- 

*  Interview  with  Henry  H.  Huiibut,  "  Chiouco  Antiquities,"  p.  as. 
t  Near  the  interNCtian  of  Pine  and  North  Water  Kra^ 
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time  to  Detroit*  Young  Kinzie  early  became  an  Indian 
trader,  and  also  acquired  a  reputation  as  silversmith  in 
l>etroit.  His  early  trade  with  the  Indians  was  with  the 
Shawnees  and  Ottawas,  his  houses  being  established  at 
Sandusky,  and  on  the  Maumee.  During  these  years  he 
formed  a  marriage  relation  with  Margaret  McKenzie,  a 
young  girl  of  American  parentage,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  captive  among  the  Indians  in  Ohio,  and 
who,  doubtless,  was  ransomed  by  Kinzie,  and  taken  to 
Detroit  as  his  wife. 

From  the  year  1775  until  the  surrender  of  Comwal- 
lis  at  Yorktown,  October  19,  1 781,  open  war  prevailed 
between  the  Virginia  colonists  and  the  British  forces  un- 
der Lord  Dunmore,  the  newly  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  The  Virginia  convention,  which  met  at 
Richmond,  March  20,  1775,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the 
new  Continental  Congress,  took  measures  for  enrolling 
companies  of  volunteers  in  each  county.  Lord  Dun- 
more  proclaimed  martial  law  November  7  of  the  same 
year,  took  possession  of  Norfolk,  and  continued  a  pred- 
atory warfare  along  the  coast  until  the  fall  of  1776. 
During  the  progress  qf  this  so-called  "  Dunmore  War," 
when  the  western  portion  of  Virginia  was  at  the  mercy 
of  any  foe  friendly  to  the  British,  Isaac  McKenzie  and 
his  family  were  living  in  Giles  County,  Virginia,  near 
the  Kenewha  River.  A  band  of  Shawnees  from  Ohio, 
in  one  of  their  hostile  incursions,  attacked  his  cabin, 
which  they  destroyed,  and  murdered  all  his  family,  ex- 
cept two  daughters — Margaret,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years, 
and  Elizabeth,  two  years  younger.  Mr.  McKenzie 
escaped,  but  the  girls  were  carried  captive  to  the  great 
village  of  the  tribe,  at  Chillicothe,  where  they  were  kept 
in  charge  of  the  chief.  After  about  ten  years'  captivity, 
they  were  taken,  or  found  their  way,  to  Detroit.  Mar- 
garet became  the  wife  of  John  Kinzie  and  the  mother 
of  his  three  elder  children — William,  James  and  Eliza- 
beth. The  younger  sister  became  the  wife  uf  a  Mr. 
Clarkf  a  Saitch  tr^er,  and  the  mother  of  his  two  chil- 
dren — J^n  K.  and  Elizabeth.  After  a  separation  of 
many  years,  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  father  of  the  lost  ^rls, 
also  came  to  Detroit,  and  there  found  his  daughters. 
He  remained  with  them  for  a  time;  then  returned  to 
Virginia,  accompanied  by  both  his  daughters,  with  their 
children,  from  whence  Margaret  never  returned.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  separation,  it  was 
a  final  one.  John  Kinzie  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  never 
met  again. 

The  county  records  at  Detroit  show,  in  May,  1795, 
a  conveyance  of  land  on  the  Maumee  to  John  Kinzie 
and  Thomas  Forsyth  of  Detroit,  by  the  Ottawa  Indians; 
also  by  the  same  Indians,  November,  1 797,  a  convey- 
aaix  of  land  by  the  same  Indians  to  "John  Kinzie,  sil- 
versmitli,  of  Detroit."  About  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Kinzie 
removed  to  the  St.  Joseph  River,  Michigan,  and  during 
that  year  was  married  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  (L>tle)  McKilHp, 
whose  former  husband,  u  British  officer,  was  accidentally 
killed  at  Fort  Defiance  in  1794,  leaving  her  a  widow 
with  a  young  daughter,  Margaret.  The  trading  house 
of  Mr.  Kinzie  was  on  the  St.  Joseph  River.  His  son, 
John  Harris  Kinzie,  was  born  at  Sandwich,  op[K>sitc  De- 

*  WilUwn  Konyth  ke|M  a  hotel  in  Delnnt  many  ycara,  and  died  there  in 
179a.  Robert.ooeof  hisMMU,  was  in  the  service  uf  the  American  (iuvemment 
during  the  War  o(  iSia-  Thomas,  who  became  Majiir  Thunuu  Fontyth,  U.S.A., 
was  bora  in  Detroit,  Deermbcr  ^,  1771.  Ilefore  the  Wur  uf  1812,  he  was  Indian 
.Acnit among  the  Pottawatomics  at  Peuria  1  jike.  He  was  taken  priumcrwilh  his 
family,  at  the  destruction  of  Peoria  by  Captain  CraiXi  '■>  the  latier  part  of  the 
Nune  year,  and  lent  with  the  French  inhabitant.t  of  the  place  to  St.  I.uuis,  un- 
der llie  supp>iwt(tan  that  the  French  had  inadc  an  alliam-c  with  the  Indians,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  leacue.  The  cruel  mistake  caused  much  and  terrible  suffcr- 
iagf  and  ezdted  the  deepest  indignation  of  .Mujur  Forsyth.  After  the  War  of 
i8t9,hc  waa  aent  as  U.S.  Indian  AyenI  among  inc  Sauk^t  und  Foxn,  with  whum 
he  remained  many  yeani.  He  died  at  Si.  1.ouis,  October  lUi  '^J}-  Colonel 
Kobert  Fmnyth,  an  early  resident  of  t'hioiuo.  was  thir  son  of  Major  'rhuinas 
I'orsylh.  4>eofKe,  another  aun  u(  William  Kiirsytli,  waa  lusl  in  the  winidn  near 
Ucliwit,  AugiMl  6, 1778. 


troit,  July  7,  1803.  The  young  boy  was  soon  taken  to 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  there  the  family  remained  until 
Mr.  Kinzie  bought  the  trading  house  of  IxMai,  and 
settled  at  Chicago  in  the  Spring  of  1804. 

John  Kinzie  came  to  this  new  location  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  —  strong,  active  and  intelligent — his  life 
sobered  by  ex|)erience,  but  his  heart  kindly  and  gener- 
ous. He  was  beloved  by  the  Indians,  and  his  influence 
over  them  was  very  great.  He  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being,  par  e^uellence^  "the  Indians*  friend,"  and 
throui^  the  most  fearful  scenes  d  danger,  Shaw* 
nee-aw-kee,  the  Silverman,  and  his  family,  moved  un- 
scathed. 

The  eight  years  following  his  location  at  Chicago, 
passed  quietly.  He  attended  to  the  business  of  his 
trading-house,  which  rapidly  increased.  Before  1805 
he  had  visited  Milwaukee,  established  a  trading-post, 
and  made  many  friends  among  the  Indians  there."* 
He  also  had  a  branch  of  the  parent  house  at  Rock 
River,  others  on  the  Illinois  and  Kankakee,  and  one  in 
the  region  afterward  Sangamon  County.  This  extend- 
ed Indian  trade  made  the  employment  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  at  headquarters  a  necessity,  and  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Kinzie  were  about 
the  only  white  men  who  had  occasion  to  vi«t  Chicago 
during  those  early  years.  Mr.  Kinzie  was  sutler  for  the 
garrison  at  the  fort  in  addition  to  his  Indian  trade,  and 
also  kept  up  his  manufacture  of  the  ornaments  in  which 
the  Indians  delighted.  During  the  first  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kinzie  in  Chicago  three  children 
were  born  to  them — Ellen  Marion,  in  December,  1805  ; 
Maria  Indiana,!  '^o?  '■>  Robert  Allen,  February 
8, 1810:  Margaret  McKillip,  Mr.  Kinzie 's  step-daughter, 
who  married  Lieutenant  Linat  Helm  of  Fort  Dearborn, 
and  also  Robert  Forsyth,  nephew  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  were 
at  times  members  of  his  family,  the  latter  being  the  first 
teacher  of  John  H.  Kinzie.  From  the  county  records 
at  Detroit,!  it  appears  that  Mr.  Kinzie  and  John  Whist- 
ler, Jr.,  were  paitners  in  business  in  September,  1810, 
and  that  Thomas  Forsyth  was  also  (x>nnected  in  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Kinzie  in  Chicago,  during  the  same  year. 

In  the  spring  of  181 2,  Mr.  Kinzie  had  an  encoun- 
ter with  John  Lalime,  Indian  interpreter  at  Fort  Dear- 
bom,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  latter.  The  facts  of 
this  unfortunate  occurrence  as  related  to  the  writer  by 
an  eye-witness§  of  the  deed,  were  to  the  effect  that  an 
animosity  had  long  existed  between  Lalime  and  Mr. 
Kinzie,  but  no  acts  of  violence  had  ever  occurred. 
That  on  the  day  in  question,  Mr.  Kinzie  left  his  house 
unarmed  and  went  across  the  river  to  the  fort,  on  an 
errand.  Having  completed  his  business,  he  started  to 
return  and  was  followed  by  Lalime.  Just  as  he  passed 
the  enclosure,  and  the  gate  was  being  shut  for  the 
night.  Lieutenant  Helm,  who  was  officer  of  the  day, 
called  out  to  him  to  beware  of  Lalime,  who  was  then 
close  behind  him.  He  turned,  grappled  with  Lalime, 
and  wrested  his  pistol  from  him,  which  was  discharged 
in  the  struggle,  but  without  harm.  Lalime  had  a  dirk 
also  in  his  belt,  and  while  the  two  men  were  on  the 
ground,  this  was  thrust  into  his  side,  inflicting  a  fatal 
wound.  During  the  excitement  Mr.  Kinzie  was  also 
wounded,  and  reached  his  home  holding  a  bloody  hand- 
kerchief to  his  side.  He  was  concealed  in  the  woods 
until  night  and  then  taken  to  Milwaukee  by  some  of 
the  Indians,  where  he  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Mirandeau,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Porthier,  until  the  facts 

•  "  Htstury  ol  Milwaukee." 

t  Name  so  given  by  Arthur  M.  Kinsic,  ber  rtcphcw. 
"  469- 

was  living  at  the  time  in  the  fomily  of  A«- 


*  "Chicago  .Anliciuilie%'' p.  469. 
j  Mn.  JtMcph  I'orthier,  wnu 
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of  the  case  were  known,  and  it  was  safe  for  him  to 
return.  Mr.  l^alime  had  warm  friends  at  the  fort,  and 
until  it  was  known  that  the  killing  was  accidental  and 
the  struggle,  on  Mr.  Kinzie's  part,  in  self-defense,  great 
anger  was  excited,  and  many  threats  were  made  gainst 
him.  The  verdict  rendered  by  the  officers  at  the  fort, 
on  the  examination  of  the  circumstances,  was  "justifi- 
uble  homicide,"  and  Mr.  Kinzie  returned  to  Chicago  as 
soon  as  his  wound  was  healed. 

Save  this  affair,  time  passed  peacefully  away  for 
eight  years.  Then  came  the  fright  of  April,  1812,  when 
the  dwellers  at  "  Lee's  Place  "  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  followed,  on  August  15,  by  the  massacre  of 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn.* 

Mr.  Kinzie  removed  his  family  to  the  fort  for  pro- 
tection, at  the  time  of  the  Indian  outrage  of  April  7,  and 
they  were  yet  living  there  when  it  was  evacuated  on  the 
15th  of  August.  Having  determined  to  accompany 
the  troops  himself,  believing  he  could  afford  them  some 
protection,  he  entrusted  his  family — now  consisting  of 
wife  and  four  children  (John  H.,  nine  years  of  age,  and 
Ellen,  Maria  and  Robert,  younger)  to  the  care  of  his 
clerk,  John  Baptiste  Chandonnait,  and  two  friendly  In- 
dians upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  who  were  to 
convey  them  in  a  boat  to  his  former  home  at  Bertrand 
on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  Mr.  Kinzie  left  the  fort  with 
the  garrison.  The  boat,  leaving  a  little  later,  had  been 
taken  only  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  now  is  the 
foot  of  Madison  Street,  when  a  message  was  received 
from  Mr.  Kinzie,  ordering  it  to  proceed  no  further.  The 
family  accordingly  remained  at  that  point  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fnendly  Indians,  until,  after  the  loss  of 
about  two-thirds  the  number  of  the  garrison,  the  mas- 
sacre was  stayed  by  the  surrender  of  the  survivors,  with 
the  stipulation  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  they 
should  be  delivered  at  some  British  post.  It  being  then 
considered  safer  for  the  Kinzie  family  to  return,  they 
were  taken  to  their  home,  where  they  remained  three 
days  ;  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians  who  had  come 
from  a  distance  to  participate  in  the  massacre,  and  to 
whom  the  family  were  unknown,  by  the  strong  personal 
friendship  and  tireless  vigilance  of  the  neighboring 
chiefs,  Black  Partridge,  Waubansee  and  Caldwell  the 
Sauganash,  who  proved  in  this  emergency  that  an  In- 
dian can  be  a  faithful  friend.  On  the  18th  of  August, 
the  whole  family,  including  Mrs.  Helm.f  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  were  safely  conducted  by  boat  to 
St.  Joseph  River,  and  remained  at  Bertrand  until  the 
following  November,  under  the  protection  of  the  Chief 
Topenebe  (brother  of  the  wife  of  William  Burnett,  the 
Chicago  trader;.  .Ml  except  Mr.  Kinzie  (who  followed 
in  Decemberi  were  then  taken  to  Detroit,  and  delivered 
to  Colonel  McGee,  the  British  Indian  agent,  as  prisoners 
of  war.  On  Mr.  Kinzie's  arrival  he  was  paroled  by 
General  Proctor,  and  the  family  took  possession  of  the 
old  family  residence.  After  a  short  time  the  British 
commander  became  suspicious  that  Mr.  Kinzie  was  in 
correspondence  with  General  Harrison,  and  ordered  his 
arrest.  After  two  fruitless  attempts,  both  of  which  were 
thwarted  by  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  Indian 
friends  of  Shaw-nee-aw-kee,  General  Proctor  succeeded 
in  procuring  his  arrest,  and  sent  him  to  Fort  Maiden,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  where  he  was  impris- 
oned. He  remained  in  confinement  until  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  September  10,  1813,  showed 
General  Proctor  that  some  siifer  place  must  be  found  for 

*  See  hisiury  of  Fort  Ucarbarn,  fiillowing  this. 

t  Mrs.  .Margaret  (McKillip)  Helm  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Juhu  Kinzie, 
by  her  furincr  marriage.  She  was  married  in  Detroit  in  rSoS,  to  Lieutenant 
1.aiiuu  T.  Helm.  He  wiLt  stationed  at  Kort  Dearborn,  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
xacre,  and  Mm.  Helm  was  residing  hi  the  fort.  They  were  both  wontided— 
iieithrr  fatalljr. 


American  prisoners.  Mr.  Kinzie  was  then  taken  to 
Quebec  to  be  sent  thence  to  England.  The  vessel  upon 
which  he  was  placed,  when  a  few  days  out,  was  chimed 
by  an  American  frigate  and  driven  to  Halifax,  and,  on  a 
second  attempt  to  make  the  pass^,  sprung  a-leak,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  port.  Mr.  Kinzie  was  once 
more  confined  in  Quebec,  but  soon  released  and  allowed 
to  return  to  his  family  in  Detroit,  then  the  headquarters 
of  General  Harrison. 

While  residing  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Kinzie  was  a  witness 
to  the  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  at  Spring  Wells, 
near  that  post,  on  September  8,  1815.  He  is  on  record, 
October,  1815,  as  a  partner  of  Thomas  Forsyth.  In 
1816,  John  and  Eleanor  Kinzie  conveyed  several  pieces 
of  land,  one  of  which,  described  as  "  where  I  now  live, 
and  have  built  and  made  improvements,"  is  dated  June 
24,  1816.  In  the  same  year — probably  in  the  autumn — 
Mr.  Kinzie  returned  with  his  family  to  Chicago,  and  the 
"  Kinzie  House  "  again  became  his  home.  He  engaged 
in  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  also  resumed  his  occupa- 
tion of  silversmith.  After  the  reorganization  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  in  181 7,  although  not  appointed 
agent  of  the  company,  he  was  on  intimate  and  confi- 
dential terms  with  the  agents  at  Mackinac,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  a  large  business  as  an  independent  trader.* 
Writing  to  Mr.  Kinzie,  from  Mackinac,  June  23, 1817, 
one  week  after  his  arrival  there,  as  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  Ramsey  Crooks  says,  "  I  am  happy 
to  learn  your  success  in  the  late  campaign,  and  sincerely 
hope  it  may  continue.  I  look  for  a  visit  from  you  soon, 
but  should  that  be  inconvenient  yet,  for  some  time,  any 
commands  you  may  in  the  interim  favor  us  with  shall 
be  duly  attended  to."  In  a  letter  written  to  Governor 
Cass,  a  day  later,  he  speaks  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Kinzie 
in  his  ventures  during  the  past  year.  By  letters  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  volume,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr, 
Kinzie  was  actively  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  after  his 
return  to  Chicago,  in  1816.  In  September,  1818,  he 
signed  as  a  witness,  with  title  of  sub-agent,  the  treaty  of 
St.  Mary's,  Ohio.  In  the  summer  of  1818,  he  sent  his 
son  John  to  Mackinac,  to  be  indentured  to  the  American 
FurCompany.  Mr.  Crookswrites  to  Mr.  Kinzie,  August 
15,  1818,  that  John  reached  the  place  "in  good 
health,  which  has  continued  ever  since."  It  would 
seem  that  he  sent  his  son  in  company  with  Mr.  Chan- 
donnait.f  his  former  clerk,  as  Mr.  Crooks  alludes  to  the 
fact  of  buying  skins  brought  by  him — the  price  of  which 
does  not  meet  his  (Kinzie's)  "  expectations." 

On  the  5th  of  June,  ii52i,  Mr.  Kinzie  was  recom- 
mended as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Pike  County — ap- 
parently the  first  for  that  district,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  commissioned 

In  all  the  letters  written  by  Mr.  Crooks  to  Mr. 
Kinzie  he  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of  John, 
and  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Kinzie — the  onl^  one 
from  his  pen  now  accessible,  shows  his  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  meriting  the  confidence  of  the  agents  of 
the  Company,  and  enables  the  reader  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  man.  The  letter  is  to  his  son,  at  Mack- 
inac, and  is  dated  August  19,  1821: 

"Dear  Son: — I  received  your  letter  by  the  sch(X>ner.  Nothing 
gives  me  more  satisfaction  than  to  hear  from  you  and  of  you.  It  does 
give  both  myself  and  your  mother  a  pleasure  to  hear  how  your  con- 
duct in  talked  of  by  every  one  that  h<^>es  you  every  advantage. 
Kather  let  this  stimulate  you  to  continue  the  wnthy  man,  for  a 
good  name  is  better  than  wealth,  and  we  cannot  be  too  circumn>ect 
in  our  line  of  conduct.  Mr.  Crooks  speaks  highly  of  you,  and  try 
to  continue  the  favorite  of  such  wonhy  men  as  Mr.  Crooks,  Mr. 
Stewart  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  concern.  Vour  mother  and 

•  See  teltera  of  Kanuey  Cruulu,  "  I'ur  'iiwlc  and  Traders." 

t  Spelled  ChuKkMiBit,  Chandoiinais,  Cfaandnitet;.pmaMi9ced  alike.  * 
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all  of  the  family  are  well,  and  send  their  love  to  you.  James  is 
here,  and  I  am  pleawd  that  his  returns  arc  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
nnn. 

"  I  have  been  reduced  in  wages,  ourinf^to  the  economy  of  the 
(iovemmenl.  My  interpreter's  salary  is  no  more,  and  I  have  but 
(lOO  to  subsist  on.  It  does  work  me  hard  sometimes  to  provide 
for  your  sisters  and  brothers  on  this,  and  maintain  my  family  in  a 
decent  manner.  I  will  have  to  take  new  measures.  I  hate  to 
change  houses,  but  (  have  been  requested  to  wait  Conant's  arrival. 
We  are  all  mighty  busy,  as  the  treaty  commences  to-morrow,  and 


The  U.  S.  Indian  Agency  was  established  at  Chi- 
cago in  1804,  and  re-established  in  1816,  when  Mr.  Kin- 
zie  was  appointed  sub-agent,  under  Charles  Jouett.  He 
served  in  the  same  capacity  under  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott, 
and  also  as  Indian  interpreter  for  a  short  time.  I  )ecember 
z,  1823,  he  was  recommended  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  Fulton  County,  and  July  28,  1825,  was  ap])ointetl 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Peoria  County.    After  thedeatii 


I'Hti:  OLD  KINZIfc:  MANSION  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1832. 


we  have  hordes  of  Indians  around  us  already.    My  best  respects  to 
Mr.  Crooks  and  .Stewart,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  your  house. 
"  Adieu.    I  am  your  loving  Father." 


Mr.  Rinzie's  name  appears  as  sub-agent  and  witness 
to  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  August  29,  1821,  which  was 
signe<1  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  residence 
— probably  between  his  house  and  the  agency-house,  a 
little  west.  The  accepted  spelling  is  Kinzie,  not  as  above. 

Mr.  Kinzte,  appealed  to  by  Governor  Cass,  spoke  to 
the  Indians,  who  were  discontented  with  the  annuities 
granted  them,  in  the  following  words  :  "  You  must 
recollect  that  when  1  first  spoke  to  you  about  the  an- 
nuity at  St.  Mary's,  I  told  you  I  could  offer  only  two 
thousand  dollars.  You  said  it  was  too  little.  I  took 
this  answer  to  your  father,  who  said  that  the  annuity 
was  small,  because  you  had  sold  but  a  small  tract  of 
country  ;  but  he  authorized  me  to  give  a  little  more, 
and  when  I  returned,  I  offered  you  five  hundred  dol- 
lars more,  which  you  agreed  to,  and  upon  this  the  treaty 
was  signed.  Mr.  Hertraiul  was  also  present,  and  can 
speak  to  this  point." 


of  John  Crafts,  in  the  latter  part  of  1825,  Mr.  Kinzie 
was  appointed  agent  of  the  American  f  ur  Company, 
and  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1827,  with  his  family,  he  took 
his  final  leave  of  the  old  house  as  a  home.  One  of  his 
daughters,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  lived  in  a  building 
within  the  walls  of  Vort  ])earborn,  then  without  a  garri- 
son. The  residence  of  Colonel  Beaubien  was  close  be- 
side the  south  wall  of  the  fort,  and  there  Mr.  Kinzie 
was  living  at  the  time  of  his  death.  On  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1828,  while  visiting  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wolcott, 
he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  apoplexy — his  second 
attack  —  and  died  after  a  very  brief  struggle.  The 
funeral  services  were  conducted  within  the  fort,  and  all 
that  was  mortal  of  the  pioneer  of  Chicago,  was  buried 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  near  by.  Subsequently 
his  remains  were  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  interred  just  west  of  the  present  site  of  the  water 
works.  They  were  again  removed  to  the  cemetery,  for- 
merly on  that  portion  of  Lincoln  Park  near  North  Ave- 
nue and  Clark  Street,  and  once  more  to  a  final  resting 
place  at  Graceland. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Kinzie  was  held  by  the 
Indians,  is  shown  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Potta- 
watomies,  September  20,  1828,  the  year  of  his  death,  by 
one  provision  of  which  they  give  "  to  Eleanor  Kinzie 
and  her  four  children  by  the  late  John  Kinzie,  $3,500.00, 
ill  consideration  of  the  attachment  t>f  the  Indians  to  her 
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deceased  husband,  who  was  long  an  Indian  trader,  and 
who  lost  a  large  sum  in  the  trade,  by  the  credits  given 
them,  and  also  by  the  destruction  o(  his  property.  The 
money  is  in  lieu  of  a  tract  of  land,  which  the  Indians 
gave  the  late  John  Kinzie  long  since,  and  upon  which 
he  lived." 

The  KtNZiE  House. — For  several  years  of  its  early 
existence,  (Chicago  was  simply  Fort  Dearborn,  anil  the 
trading  establishment  and  bouse  of  John  Kinzie.  *'(>nly 
this,  and  nothing  more,"  save,  perhaps,  a  few  huts  inhab- 
ited by  half-breeds,  and  the  wigwams  of  the  Hottawato- 
mies. 

The  cabin  of  LeMai  was  gradually  enlarged  and 
improved  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  until  what  was  once  a  mere 
habitation  became  a  comfortable  home  for  his  own 
family,  and  a  hospitable  shelter  for  every  stranger  that 
found  its  doors.   The  old  home  as  remembered  by  John 

H.  Kinzie,  and  described  by  his  wife  in  "  Waubun,"  was 
a  "  long,  low  building  with  a  piazza  extending  along  its 
front,  a  range  of  four  or  five  rooms.  .A  broad  green 
space  was  enclosed  between  it  and  the  river,  and  shaded 
by  a  row  of  Lombardy  poplars.  Two  immense  cotton- 
wood  trees  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  A  fine, 
well-cultivated  garden  extended  to  the  north  of  the 
dwelling,  and  surrounding  it  were  various  buildings  ap- 
pertaining to  the  establishment  —  dairy,  bake-house, 
lodging-house  for  the  Frenchmen,  and  stables." 

A  vast  range  of  sand-hills,  covered  with  stunted 
cedars,  pines, and  dwarf-willow  trees,  intervened  l)etween 
the  house  and  the  lake,  which  was,  at  this  time,  not  more 
than  thirty  rods  distant.  Between  the  house  and  Fort 
Dearborn  was  kept  up  a  foot  ferry — a  little  boat  swing- 
ing in  the  river,  for  the  use  of  any  passenger.  Directly 
in  front  of  its  door  the  river  bent  to  the  south,  around 
the  fort,  and  could  be  seen  at  the  point  where  it  emptied 
into  the  lake.  A  beautiful  picture  of  this  early  Chicago 
home,  as  described  by  John  H.  Kinzie,  long  years 
after  it  ceased  to  exist,  is  drawn  in  the  old  Chicago 
Magazine  of  1857.  The  editoi*  says,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Kinzie : 

"  Every  Teature  of  the  old  home  is  distinct  in  his  recollection. 
The  l.oinbardy  poplars,  which  perished  long  agn.  mid  the  cotton- 
woods  which  once  were  but  saplings  planted  by  his  own  h:ind,  and 
which  have  stood  until  the  more  reorat  days  as  mementoes  the 
past;  the  rou^-hewn  logs  which  fonned  the  wall  of  his  home,  the 
garden  and  the  shrubbery,  the  fence  paling  that  surrounded  it,  and 
the  green  lawn  at  the  front  of  the  house,  gently  descending  to  the 
water  of  the  river;  the  tiny  boat  floating  idly  at  the  f(H>t  of  the 
walk;  and,  as  the  crowning  mark  of  the  picture,  standing  upon 
the  opposite  shwe.  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  elevation,  the  old 
fort,  lh«  whitewashed  mils  of  the  block-houses,  the  barracks  and 
the  palisades,  glisteniw  in  the  bright  sun,  while  a  gentle  slope  of 
green  grass  extended  from  the  enclosure  to  the  very  water's  edge. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  Overall  this  rose  the  few  pulsations  of  hu- 
man progress,  as  seen  in  an  occaiuonal  stray  Indian,  with  his  canoe 
or  pony  or  pack  of  furs;  a  French  Canadian  loitering  here  and 
there;  a  soldier  pacing  his  rounds  about  the  fort,  or  idly  strolling 
over  the  prairies,  or  hunting  in  the  woods." 

In  this  house,  the  first  white  child  of  Chicago  — 
Kllen  Marion  Kinzie  —  was  liom  in  December,  1804. 
The  little  maiden  played  around  her  home,  until  danger 
came  too  near,  escaped  it  all,  and  returned  with  her  par- 
ents to  Chicago  and  her  birthplace,  to  live  in  the  old 
home,  until  on  the  20th  of  July,  1823,  she  was  married 
under  its  roof  to  Dr.  Alexander  W(>!cott,t  then  Indian 
Agent,  became  the  first  Chicago  bride,  and  the  Kinzie 
house  the  scene  of  the  first  C^hicago  wedding.  Maria 

I.  Kinzie,  afterward  the  wife  of  Ceneral  David  Hunter, 
was  born  here  in  1807,  and  Rol)ert  Allen,  youngest  son 
of  John  and  Eleanor,  on  February  8,  1810. 

*'l'be  laic  Zebioa  Eatrtnuui. 

t  Dr.  Wokott  died  ■!  ChkagoiB  i8ju,wid  in  1836  bin  widuw  nuuried  in  De- 
trnt,  Hkh.,  Hon.  Geo.  C. Bmcs.  Hn.  Batndkdin  iMroit,  Auguat  i,  1860. 


The  Kinzie  house  was  no  gloomy  home.  Up  to  the 
very  time  of  their  enforced  removal,  the  children 
"danced  to  the  sound  of  their  father's  'iolin,"  and  the 
long  hours  of  frontier  life  were  made  merry  with  sport 
and  play.  I.ater,  the  primitive  court  of  Justice  Kinzie 
must  have  l>een  held  in  its  "spare  room,"  if  s|>are  room 
there  was.  In  1829,  after  the  old  master  who  lived 
there  so  long,  had  gone  to  his  rest,  it  was  tised  for  a 
time  as  a  store,  by  Anson  H.  Taylor,  and  later,  in  March, 
1831,  was  the  residence*  and  probably  the  office  of 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  first  Postmaster  of  ('hicago.  Its  best 
days  were  past  when  the  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie  left  it, 
and  after  1831  and  1832,  when  Mark  Noble  occupied  it 
with  his  family,  there  is  no  record  of  its  being  inhabited. 
Its  decaying  logs  were  used  by  the  Indians  and  emi- 
grants for  fuel,  and  the  drifting  sand  of  Lake  Michigan 
was  fast  piled  over  its  remains.  No  one  knows  when  it 
finally  disappeared,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  new 
town,  this  relic  of  the  early  day  of  Chicago  passed  from 
sight  to  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 

In  1808  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  I^ulewasikan 
( Open  Door  \  who  was  related  on  the  paternal  side  to 
the  Kickapoos,  removed  from  the  old  home  of  the  Shaw- 
nees  in  Ohio  to  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Wabash  Kiver 
given  them  by  the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos. 
Tecumseh  had  long  objected  to  the  grants  of  lands 
made  by  the  Indians  to  the  whites,  and,  with  his  brother, 
now  engaged  in  a  systematic  effort  to  unite  the  North- 
western tribes  in  a  confederacy,  by  which  each  tribe 
should  be  pledged  to  make  treaties  or  cede  lands  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  league.  During  the  year  1809, 
Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  were  actively  engaged  in 
this  work,  and  they  were  exasperated  almost  to  madness, 
when  by  the  treaty  made  at  Fort  Wayne  in  September 
of  that  year,  certain  AVestern  tribes,  including  the  Pot- 
tawatomies and  Kickapoos,  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
through  its  commissioner,  General  Harrison,  lands  on 
the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  which  Tecumseh  claimed 
belonged  to  the  Shawnees,  of  whom  he  was  the  princi- 
pal chief.  Tecumseh  was  no  party  to  the  treaty,  and 
maintained  that  the  cession  ii(  land  was  illegal  and  un- 
just, and  that  he  was  in  no  wise  bound  by  its  terms.  .\ 
council  was  appointed  and  held  at  Vincennes.  August 
12,  1810,  to  settle  the  difficulty  if  jHissible.  It  ended 
in  a  bitter  and  angry  dispute  between  General  Harrison 
and  Tecumseh.  '1  he  former  maintained  the  legality  of 
the  treaty  of  1809,  and  his  determination  to  hold  and 
defend  the  ceded  lands ;  the  latter,  in  an  impassioned 
and  fiery  speech,  denounced  the  whites  and  their  a^^- 
sions,  and  declared  that  by  the  terms  of  the  great  In- 
dian league  all  lands  were  held  in  common — that  all 
the  trib^  constituted  (me  nation,  and  that  without  the 
consent  of  all  no  treaty  of  purchase  and  cession  was 
valid.  He  left  the  council  more  than  ever  determined 
to  unite  the  Indians  against  the  .American  intruders;  a 
purpose  more  reatlily  accomplished  by  reason  of  ill  feel- 
ing existing  l>etween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  now  steadily  strengthening  through  the  intrigues 
of  English  agents  and  traders  in  the  Northwest.  Soon 
after  the  council  at  Vincennes,  Tecumseh  and  the  Pro- 
phet visited  the  various  Pottawatomie  bands  on  the  llli- 
nois  and  its  waters,  including  those  of  Shawbonee, 
Billy  Caldwell,  Senachwine,  Gomo.  Main  Poc,  Black 
Partridge,  Ixtourneau  or  the  Blackbird,  and  others  to 
induce  them  to  join  the  confederacy*  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  sell  no  more  land  to  the  Americans.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  most  of  them  little  encouragement,  but 
the  visit  evidently  had  its  effect,  as  attacks  on  the  white 
settlers  of  Illinois  soon  followed. 

•  See  "  Waubun." 
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In  July,  1810,  the  P( )tta\v atomies  of  the  Illinois 
made  a  raid  upon  a  settlement  in  Missotiri,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  (jasconade,  stealing  property  and 
murdering  several  settlers,  amon^  whom  was  Captain 
Cole.  The  (lovernor  of  Missouri  tleneral  William 
Clark)  made  a  requisltiim  «ix)n  (lovernor  Ninian  Kd- 
wards  of  Illinois,  for  the  murderers.  They  had  taken 
refuge  with  Main  Foe.*  the  war  chief  of  the  tribe,  then 
residing  near  I'eoria  Lake,  hut  whose  village  was  on  the 
Kankakee,  just  above  the  forks.  They  were  never  re- 
covered. The  following  letter  from  (Iciieral  Harrison 
in  relation  to  this  affair,  which  has  been  dejiosited,  with 
other  papers  belonging  to  (iovernor  Kdwards,  with  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  is  of  interest  to  Chicago,  as 
showing  the  dangerous  proximity  of  ho.stile  Indians,  at 
the  time  the  inhabitants  believed  themselves  secure  in 
the  friendship  of  the  neighboring  Pottawatomies,  at 
least.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  "  Cieneral  >ViIIiam 
Clark,  Indian  Agent,  St.  Ix>uis  : " 

"ViNCENNES,  IQlh  Juile,  181I. 

**/Var  5iry; — I  have  been  exerting  myself  to  lind  out  where  the 
Hottawatomics  who  murdered  Captain  Cde  and  his  party  were  to 
be  found  and  the  best  means  of  apprehending  them,  for  some  months 
past.  I  will  now  give  you  the  result  nf  my  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  chiefs  of  the  I'ottawatomies  all  acknowledge  th.-it  the 
murderers  belong  to  their  tribe.  Several  of  the  principal  ones 
were  at  Fort  Wayne  early  this  spring,  and  informed  Captain  Welts 
that  they  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Main  Poc, 
the  great  war  chief  nf  the  tribe,  who  resides  upon  the  Illinois 
River.  One  of  these,  however,  spent  the  last  winter  with  the 
Prophet.  I  sent  Wcllsf  up  to  the  town  of  the  latter  in  April  last, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  there  and  what  would  be  the  most 
likely  means  of  getting  hold  of  them,  and  four  others  of  the  same 
tribe,  who  had  in  the  beginning  of  that  month  stolen  fourteen 
horses  from  this  neighborhood.  In  his  report  Wells  informed  me 
that  the  murderers  were  not  there  ;  that  they  lived  on  the  Illinois 
River  and  were  only  occasionally  on  the  Wabash.  I  would  imme- 
diately have  communicated  this  information  to  you.  but  as  I  still 
had  a  man  at  the  Prophet's  village,  I  waited  his  return  to  know 
whether  he  would  bring  any  further  intelligence.  A  few  days  agi> 
he  arrived,  and  with  him  a  young  Indian,  who  formerly  lived  with 
me,  and  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  Onoxa  or  Kive  Medals,  a  princi- 
pal Pottawatomie  chief.  Onoxa  desired  the  young  man  to  inform 
me  that  there  was  no  probability  of  the  murderers  being  delivere<l 
up,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  them  but  by  sending  a 
party  of  men  and  taking  them  wherever  they  would  be  found. 
Uroiiilette,  the  young  man  above  mentioned,  says  that  a  Pottawa- 
tomie was  at  the  I'rophet's  town  when  he  left  it,  with  one  of  the 
horses  taken  from  Cole,  but  he  does  not  know  whether  he  was  one 
of  the  party  that  took  him.  I  have  on  the  23d  Apnl  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  particular  instruction  on  the  subject  of  them 
fellows,  but  have  not  yet  received  an  answer.  1  think,  however, 
that  a  forinal  demand  had  better  be  made  of  Main  Poc  by  (iov- 
emdr  Edwards,  as  they  are  certainly  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  I 
wiU  cause  the  same  thing  to  be  done  of  the  chiefs  who  attend  at 
Post  Wayne  to  receive  their  annuity.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
smallest  probability  of  their  being  surrendered.  I  have  no  doubt 
uf  the  good  disposition  of  Tupennibe,^  the  principal  chief  of  the 
tribe,  Onoxa  and  many  others,  but  the  tribe  is  so  large  and  scattered 
that  they  have  no  control  over  the  distant  parts,  indeed  very  little 
over  the  young  men  that  are  about  them.  I  am  therefore  certain 
that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  bringing  the  culprits  to  justice  but 
by  seizing  them  ourselves.  All  the  information  that  I  receive  from 
the  Indian  country  connrms  the  rooted  enmity  of  the  Prophet  to 
the  U.  S.  and  his  determination  to  commence  hostilities  as  soon 
as  he  thinks  himself  sufticiently  strong.  From  the  uncommon 
insolence  which  he  and  his  party  have  lately  manifested,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  crisis  is  fast  approaching.  A  Frenchman 
descending  the  Wabash  .itK)ut  ten  days  ago  was  robbed  of  his 
pirogue  and  some  small  quantiiy  of  goods ;  but  the  most  daring 
piece  of  insolence  that  they  have  yet  ventured  upon  isthat  of  seiz- 
ing the  salt  destined  for  the  tribes  above  Iheni.  The  pirogue  which 
I  sent  up  with  it  returned  last  evening  and  the  man  who  had  charge 

*  Thw  chief,  who  icave  the  whiten  a  icrrat  dent  uf  in>uUi-,  is  mcnlioned  bjr 
the  dauichter  of  Charles  Jniiclt,  ihe  lir«t  Indian  AKml  Chicafto,  uh  visitinK 
■  he  place  after  ihc  fori  was  rehutU  in  1816.  She  Mayslirr  father  hud  un  em<>iiii- 
ler  with  him.  in  which  the  lavoxe  brandi«hrd  his  Hcvlpinic-linire  with  riiritmi 
■Menaces  betokeninK  bloody  vinlriK-e  ;  bill,  i-imfrimtinK  him  Memly,  Mr.  Joiielt 
•trdered  him  to  give  up  the  knifr.  and  hr  Anuily  cnmplied. 

t  Captain  William  Welh.  nuuwiacred  at  ChicaKOi  .iux"^,  tSii. 

t  TopeiKbe,  chief  nf  ihe  St.  Icineph  band,  Hpukm  of  in  "  Waubim,"  m 
**  Tnpecncebec.  Hr  pruvcd  m  fahhful  frWiul  u>  ihr  whiim  n(  Chiaw-  In  all 
the  irailtPH  apelled  TupciKLc. 


nf  her  reports  that  he  slnpixrd  at  the  I'rophet's  village  and  offered 
him  three  liarrels  of  salt  intended  for  him,  and  that  he  was  ordered 
to  stop  until  a  council  wax  hdd,  and  the  whole  was  then  taken 
from  him  If  our  government  will  submit  to  this  insolence,  it  will 
he  the  means  of  making  all  the  tribes  treat  us  with  contempt. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  an>-lbiitg  of  Ihe  claim  of  Itriam  which  you 
mention  in  your  last.  1  may  perhaps  have  receiveil  the  papers 
and  sent  them  to  Fort  W  ayne  but  I  have  forgotten  it.  1  will  thank 
you  to  state  the  particulars. 

"1  am  yours  sincerely, 

•*\VM.  II.  llARklSON." 

Prior  to  the  time  the  alH)ve  letter  was  written, 
Matthew  Irwin,  U.  S.  Factor  at  Chicago,  had  given 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  machinations  of 
the  Prophet  to  incite  the  Indians  on  the  Illinois  to  hos- 
tilities against  the  whites.  The  following  letter  was 
written  by  John  I.alime*,  Indian  interpreterat  Fort  Dear- 
born, to  tleneral  William  Clark,  at  St.  Louis,  giving  in- 
formation of  the  thefts  to  which  Ceneral  Harrison  alludes 
in  his  communication  to  (leneral  Clark. 

"Chicago,  26th  May.  1811, 
"Sir: — \n  Indian  from  the  Peorias  passed  here  yesterday,  and 
has  given  me  information  that  the  Indians  about  that  place  have 
been  about  the  settlements  of  Kaskaskia  and  X'incennes,  and  have 
stolen  from  hfteen  to  twenty  horses.  It  appears  by  the  infonna- 
lion  given  me  that  the  principal  actors  are  two  brothers  of  the  wife 
of  Main  Poc,  He  is  residing  at  the  Peorias,  ora  little  above  it,  at 
a  place  they  call  IVairie  du  Corbeau.  By  the  express  going  to  Fort 
Wayne,  I  will  communicate  this  to  the  agent.  I  presume.  Sir, 
that  you  will  communicate  this  to  the  Governor  of  Kaskaskia  and 
to  General  Harrison.    1  am,  .Sir,  with  respect, 

llWe.  Servt. 


Gen.  Wm.  Cl.vkk,  St.  Louis. 


/W.  /ii/ftfrttfr.' 


Lalime  again  wrote  on  the  7th  of  July,  181 1,  to 
John  Johnson,  U.  S.  Factor  at  Fort  Wayne,  giving 
information  of  the  murder  of  young  Cox  and  the  cap- 
ttire  of  his  sister.    The  letter  reads: 

' '  Sr.' — Since  my  last  to  yon  we  have  news  of  other  depredations 
and  murders  committed  about  the  settlement  of  Cahokia.  The 
hrst  news  we  received  was  that  the  brothers  in-law  of  Main  Poc 
went  down  and  stole  a  number  of  horses.  Second,  another  party 
went  down,  stole  some  horses,  killed  a  man,  and  took  off  a  young 
wcnnan,  but  they  being  pursued,  were  obliged  to  leave  her  to  save 
themselves,  'lliird,  they  have  been  there,  and  killed  and  destro)'ed 
a  whole  family.  The  cause  of  it,  or  in  part,  is  from  the  Little 
Chief  that  came  last  fall  to  see  (iovernor  Harrison,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Wapcwa.  He  told  the  Indians  that  he  had  told 
the  Governor  that  the  Americans  were  settling  on  their  lands,  and 
asked  him  what  should  be  done  with  them  He  told  the  Indians 
that  the  Governor  had  told  them  they  were  bad  people,  that  they 
must  drive  them  off,  kill  their  cattle  and  steal  their  horses,  etc. 
Iteing  the  quarter  ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  1  am  busy  with 
the  factory,  and  have  a  number  of  Indians  here  paying  their  visit 
to  Captain  Heald.  From  those  draimstances,  1  hope.  Sir,  you 
will  excuse  my  hurry.  Please  give  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Jt^nson. 
"I  am  with  respecti  Kir, 

"  Your  obedient  ser\ant, 

-J.  LALIME." 

The  raurdere  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lalime, 
had  recently  been  committed.  On  the  2d  of  June,  181 1, 
the  Indians  surrounded  the  house  of  Mr.  Cox  on  Shoal 
Creek,  and  finding  only  a  young  son  and  a  daughter  at 
home,  killed  the  former  and  carried  off  the  daughter  a 
prisoner — and  al.so  stole  horses  and  other  property.  On 

*  John  LAlime  was  of  English  and  Indian  tnrth.  He  vra*  cslled  an  Eng- 
liohnwn.  In  an  angry  encounter  with  John  Kinrie,  he  was  acpidnntaUy  kilted 
in  the  ■prini  or  eariy  Mimtner  nf  iSia.  (bee  Biosnipby  of  Jonn  Kisri%.V^  /  '\ 
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the  return  of  Mr.  Cox,  he  assembled  the  settlers  to  the 
number  of  some  eight  or  ten,  and  gave  pursuit.  The 
Indians  were  overtaken  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the 
present  city  of  Springfield,  and  the  girl  was  recovered. 
Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Ellis,  two  settlers  who  lived  where 
now  is  the  city  of  Alton,  were  murdered  the  same  month 
of  the  Cox  outrage,  while  at  work  in  their  cornfields. 
In  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  give  up  these  murder- 
er^ and  restore  the  stolen  property,  as  well  as  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  such  deprediuions  in  the  future,  a 
council  was  appointed  by  Governor  Ninian  Edwards,  to 
be  held  at  Peoria  on  the  i6th  of  August,  1811.  Captain 
Samuel  Levering,  as  representative  of  the  Governor, 
.started  from  Cahokia  for  Peoria  July  25,  181 1.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Captain  Herbert  Henry  Swearin- 
gen  and  eight  boatmen,  who  were  to  act  as  soldiers  in 
case  of  emergency.  On  the  3d  of  August  they  arrived 
at  Peoria,  where  they  met  Thomas  Forsyth,  the  Indian 
Agent,  who  had  long  resided  among  the  Indians,  and 
thoroughly  understood  their  language.  He  acted  as  in- 
terpreter. Gomo  or  Masseno,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Pottawatomies  at  Peoria,  sent  out  his  runners  to  summon 
the  various  chiefs  on  the  river  and  in  the  surrounding 
country  to  the  council,  which  was  held  on  the  i6th  of 
August.  Among  the  chiefs  present  were  the  Blackbird 
(known  by  the  French  as  Letoumeau,  and  by  the  sur- 
rounding Indians  as  Mucketepennese),  Waubansee, 
Little  Chief  or  Main  Poc,  Black  Partridge,  Senachwine 
and  others.  The  message  of  Governor  Edwards  was 
read  to  them,  in  which  he  made  a  formal  and  positive 
demand  that  the  murderers  of  the  Illinois  settlers  should 
be  handed  over  to  justice,  and  the  stolen  horses  be  re- 
stored to  their  owners  ;  otherwise,  *'  Storms  and  hurri- 
canes, and  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  heaven  cannot 
be  more  terrible,  than  would  he  the  resentment  of  their 
Great  Father." 

The  chiefs  were  divided  as  to  the  policy  of  giving 
up  the  murderers,  as  they  averred  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prophet,  or  tribes  hostile  to  the 
Americans.  Gomo,  whose  village  was  at  the  head  of 
Peoria  Lake,  near  that  of  Black  Partridge,  thought  it 
was  possible  to  recover  and  give  them  up;,  but  Main 
Poc,  the  war  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  lived  on  the  Kan- 
kakee, and  who  was  alluded  to  as  "  Little  Chief,"  by 
Mr.  Lalime,  in  his  letter  to  the  "  Agent  at  Fort  Wayne," 
declared  "  they  were  with  the  Shawanoe  Prophet  and  he 
might  as  well  kill  himself  as  try  to  get  them."  In  his 
speech.  Main  Poc  said  : 

'*  You  astonish  me  with  your  talk.  Whenever  you  do  wrong 
there  is  nothing  said  or  done,  but  when  we  do  anything,  you 
immediately  take  us  and  tie  us  by  the  neck  with  a  rope.  Yuu  see 
our  situation  to-day,  we  the  Pottawatomies,  Chippewas  and  Otta- 
was.  The  Shawanoe  Prc^het  blames  us  to-day  for  not  listening  to 
him  :  you  do  the  same,  and  we  are  now  on  a  balance  which  ude 
to  take.  If  our  ^oung  men  behave  amiss,  bUme  the  Shawanoe 
Prophet  for  it.  1  hese  young  men  upbraid  us,  for  they  say,  '  You 
give  the  Americans  your  hand,  and  some  day  they  will  knock  you 
in  the  head.'  This  is  the  occasion  of  the  late  depredations  among 
the  Pottawatomies.  Observe  what  you  said  yesterday  :  you  said 
that  you  would  kill  our  wives  and  children  for  these  murders. 
Them  men  did  not  go  from  among  us,  but  from  the  Sliawanoe  Pro- 
phet. From  here  tbey  went  and  done  the  mischief  and  returned 
back  again.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  the  Prophet  before.  So 
now  I  tell  it  to  you  ;  since  he  has  been  on  the  Wabash  he  has  told 
the  young  men  that  they  will  see  the  day  that  the^  will  be  ill- 
treated,  and  more  than  that,  the  Americans  will  be  traitors  to  them. 
If  you  wish  to  make  war  it  is  altogether  of  yourselves.  You  say, 
what  will  become  of  our  women  and  children  in  case  of  war  ?  on 
the  other  hand,  wliat  will  become  of  your  women  and  children  ?  It 
is  better  to  avoid  war.  There  is  one  horse  in  my  village.  There 
were  three — two  died.  I  will  take  that  horse  to  Chicago  as  it  is 
nearer  my  town.  The  greater  part  of  the  horses  stolen,  were  taken 
by  the  Indians  who  stole  them,  to  Detroit,  who  intend  never  to 
return.    Last  summer  the  Agent  at  Chicago  told  them  not  to  pur- 


chase any  stolen  horses,  but  this  summer  the  commanding  ofiicef 
has  demanded  the  hones,  and  1  intend  taking  that  one  and  deliv- 
ering it  to  him  at  Chicago." 

Gomo  also  made  a  speech  which,  though  friendly, 
showed  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
with  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  and  particularly 
with  their  building  forts,  from  which  they  inferred  that 
the  Americans  intended  to  make  war  upon  them  and 
dispossess  them  of  their  country.  At  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  council  two  horses  only  were  delivered  up, — 
the  murderers  were  not  found,  and  the  council  ended 
with  still  more  bitter  feelings  on  both  sides. 

In  the  fall  succeeding  this  council  on  the  Illinois 
River,  Harrison  took  up  his  march  for  the  Wabash. 
He  had  previously  sent  an  agent  to  the  village  of  the 
Prophet  on  the  Tippecanoe  River,  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  conciliate  Tecumseh,  who  was  there,  but  the 
interview  ended  in  making  the  haughty  warrior  more  de- 
termined than  before,  and  on  its  termination  he  imme- 
diately set  out  for  the  South  to  secure  the  alliance  of 
the  Chickasaws,  Creeks  and  Choctaws  in  the  coming 
conflict  which  he  anticipated. 

During  his  absence.  General  Harrison  marched  with 
a  small  army  to  the  Wabash,  ascended  that  river  to 
Tippecanoe,  or  Prophetstown,  and  encamped  near.  He 
was  attacked  in  November,  by  the  Prophet  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  completely  routed,  and  their  village 
broken  up  and  destroyed.  When  Tecumseh  returned 
from  the  South,  he  joined  the  British  at  Maiden,  and 
thenceforth  used  all  his  influence  and  power  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  the  Illinois  tribes  for  his  new  friends, 
sending  messengers  with  bribes  to  buy  their  friendship 
if  not  their  active  co-operation. 

The  growing  animosity  of  the  Indians  toward  the 
Americans,  and  their  friendliness  toward  the  British,  in- 
duced Governor  Edwards  to  call  another  council  in  the 
spring  of  1812.  This  was  held  at  Cahokia,  and  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  prominent  chiefs  of  the  Pottawatomies, 
Kickapoos,  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  on  the  Illinois. 
I'he  Indians  were  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the 
Prophet  to  fulfill  his  promises,  and  his  defeat  at  Tippe- 
canoe had  lessened  their  faith  in  his  pretensions.  Their 
professions  of  loyalty  to  the  American  cause  were  pro- 
fuse. Chiefs,  who  participated  in  the  massacre  at  Chi- 
cago, a  few  months  later,  by  their  spokesman,  Gomo, 
asserted,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their  determination  never 
to  join  the  British.  They  told  Captain  Hebert,  the 
commissioner  sent  by  the  Governor,  of  the  attempts  of 
the  English  to  induce  the  warriors  of  Main  Poc's  band 
to  go  to  war  against  the  Americans,  and  their  resolu- 
tion to  remain  in  peace  ;  of  their  desire  to  have  a  U.  S. 
Factor  at  Peoria,  only  that  "on  account  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  who  are  now  raging  about,  he  might  be  killed, 
and  they  should  be  blamed  ;  "  and  declar^  that  **  what- 
ever the  English  may  do,"  the  Americans  might  "rest 
assured  that  the  four  nations  here,  will  never  join  thorn." 
At  the  time  of  this  council,  a  description  of  the  Illinois 
River,  and  the  tribes  residing  on  it  and  its  branches, 
was  prepared  for  Governor  Edwards,  from  which  the 
following  extract,  giving  the  tribes  at  and  above  Peoria 
Lake,  is  taken  : 

"  The  Pottawatomies  were  divided  at  that  time  (May,  iSia), 
into  several  bands  on  the  Illinois  River  ;  that  of  Gomo,  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  and  iifty  men,  at  the  north  end  of  Peoria 
Lake ;  Pepper's  band  at  Sand  River  (River  au  Sable),  about  two 
leagues  below  the  Quin-qui-quee  (Kankakee),  consisting  of  about 
two  hundred  men,  and  of  different  nations,  Pottawatomies.  Chippe- 
was and  Ottawas.  Letourneau  (the  Blackbird),*  and  Mittitasse 
are  of  this  band.  Main  Poc's  band  lies  seven  leagues  up  the  Quin- 
qui-quee,  con»sting  of  about  fifty  men.  The  other  Pottawatomies 

*  The  Blackbifd,  ft  will  bermeinbercd,  mm  the  chief  tajmbon  the  troon 
reoMinins  after  the  miwacrr  at  Cbkago,  in  the  name  mmn^,  ■omoctevqdy-^  | 
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belonj;  totht;  kiver  St.  J(»scph,  in  which  river  Ihere  arc  Ihrev  ur  four 
villages.  In  the  Fnx  Kiver.  which  emplies  iisi-lf  inli)  the  llliiinis 
Kiver  at  the  Charboniere  (or  Coalpit)  about  thirly-tivc  lt;at;ti(rs 
above  reoria,  is  another  band  of  Pollawalomies,  (.'hippcwus  and 
Ottawas,  mixed  together.  Wabcesause  (Waubunsee)  is  their  leader. 
This  is  a  small  band,  about  thirty,  'The  Kee-kaa-|x>t>s  are  divided 
in  three  bands  :  I'amawatam's  band,  consisting  of  about  one  hun- 
tlred  men.  exclusive  of  those  at  the  I'rnphet's.  lU-  has  left  the  okl 
village,  and  is  now  making  his  village  on  IVoria  l^ke.  The  Little 
l)«er  ha<;  also  abandoned  their  great  village,  and  is  now  forming 
his  village  opposite  (iomo's  (on  I'coria  Lake),  liis  band  may  con- 
sist of  about  seventy  men.  exclusive  of  those  with  the  I'mphet. 
There  is,  at  least,  fifty  of  this  liand  with  the  Trophei,  and  as  many 
of  the  Pottawatomies.  M  Little  Makina  (Iwlow  I'eoria  l^ke),  the 
south  side  of  the  Illinois,  is  a  band  headed  by  no  jianicular  chief, 
but  led  generallv  by  warriors.     Leltoiiw.  or  Sulky,  is  gencr.Tlly 


C]hicaK<>  situated,  with  regard  to  the  surri)Uiiding  In- 
ilians,  wlieii  Captain  Heald  received,  on  the  ylh  of 
.\iiKiist,  the  nnler  lo  evacuate  Kort  l^earborn. 

rORr  DEARBORN. 

In  the  nmnth  of  .\tigust.  1795,  (leneral  Anthony 
Wayne,  called  by  the  IntHans  "The  Tempest,"  ter- 
minated the  war  that  had  raged  in  the  Northwest  for  a 
number  of  years,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  (Ireen- 
ville,  Ohio,  liy  tliis  treaty,  the  Indians  ceded  to  the 
United  States  a  number  of  tracts  of  lands,  and  among 
others  "one  piece  of  land,  si.v  miles  square,  at  the 


looked  upon  as  the  main  chief.  At  the  camping  place  of  Chicigo, 
three  leagues  from  the  Lake  Michigan,  or  Chicago  Fort,  is  a  vil- 
lage of  Pottawatomies,  Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  of  about  thirty 
men.  Co-wa-bee-mai  is  their  chief,  [On  the  rude  map,  accom- 
panying this  description,  Co-wa-bee-mai's  village  is  placed  at  the 
point  marked  '  I'ortage,  three  leagues  from  the  Chicago  Fort.' 
From  the  junction  of  the  Kankakre  and  Desplaines,  is  written 
'  From  here  (the  forks),  lo  the  lake  twenty  leagues,  and  is  called 
Chicago.')  Leaving  Chicago  to  go  to  Makina.  on  the  south  side 
of  (l^ke)  Michigan,  is  a  river  called  th<J '  Little  Calumick.'  about 
five  leagues  from  Chicago  Mere  is  a  village  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  men.  Old  Campignan  is  their  chief.  He  has  a 
burnt  hand  and  nose  broken,  but  it  was  reported  this  spring  that 
he  was  killed  in  going  to  Niagara  from  Detroit.  Mau-non-g.ii.* 
who  was  his  second,  probably  now  will  be  their  chief.  At  the 
forks  on  the  Quin-qui-quee  the  Illinois  Kiver  loses  its  name,  and  is 
called  from  here  Chicago  Kiver  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  leagues.  On  the  north  (west)  side  of  l.ake  Michigan, 
lea\-ing  Chicago  Fort,  and  thirty  leagues  from  Chicago  is  River 
.M ill-waa-kee.  There  are,  generally,  several  villages  of  Potta- 
watomies here. 

The  village  of  Black  Partridge  ^Muck-otey-pokee 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Illinois  River,  opposite  the 
head  of  Peoria  Lake.    Topenebe  and  Winnemeg  were 
i»n  the  St.  Joseph  River,    Thus  were  the  settlers  at 

*  LallcJ  Nuu  nun-yre  in  "  Wnubun."  |>i>.  163-194. 


mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  emptying  into  the  south- 
west end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort  formerly 
•Stood."  What  this  fort  was  or  by  whom  erected,  is 
now  chiefly  matter  of  conjecture.  In  1718,  James 
Logan,  an  agent  of  Governor  Keith,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  sent  to  explore  .some  of  the  routes  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Among  others,  he  reports  as  to  the  route  by 
way  of  the  River  Chicagou,  as  f<»Ilows  : 

"  From  Lake  Huron  they  pass  by  the  Strait  of  Michilimakina 
four  leagues,  being  two  in  breadth,  and  of  a  great  depth,  to  the 
Inike  Illinoise  ;  thence  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  lo  Fort 
Miamis,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Chicagou.  This  fort 
is  not  regularly  garrisoned," 

.About  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  the  fort  was  proba- 
bly entirely  abandoned.  At  all  events,  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  (Ireenville,  the  oldest  Indians  then  living 
had  no  recollection  of  a  fort  ever  having  been  at  that 
place.* 

Rumors  that  a  garrison  would  be  stationed  at  Chi- 
cago were  in  circulation  as  early  as  1798,  but  it  was  not 
until  1803  that  the  fort  was  established.    In  July,  i8oj, 

*  Ameriom  St»le  Faper«,  viA.  5,  p.  561.  y    ^  ¥ 
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a  company  of  United  States  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Whiter,  arrived  at  the  Chicago 
River,  and  during  that  summer  and  autumn  built  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  first  Fort  Dearborn,  named 
after  General  Henry  l^eartiorn.  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  War. 

Nearly  all  the  histories  which  give  any  account  of 
Fort  Dearlmrn  say  that  it  was  established  in  the  year 
1804,  hut  in  volume  12,  p.  175,  American  State  Papers, 
there  appears  the  following  return : 

"  A  return  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1S03  designating  ever>-  post  and  point  of  occupancy.  Dated 
December  31,  1803. 

l"orl  Dearborn  Ind,  Ter. 
I  Captain. 
I    Second  I  .ieutenant. 
1  F^nsign. 
4  Sergeants. 

3  Corporals. 

4  M  usicians. 
54  Privates. 

1    Surgeon's  mate," 

This  report  conclusively  shows  that  the  fort  was 
named  Dearborn  from  the  beginning,  and  that  it  was 
garrisoned  in  1803. 

The  fort  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chicago 
River,  at  the  bend  where  the  river  turned  to  enter  the 
lake.  It  had  two  block-houses,  one  on  the  southeast 
corner,  the  other  at  the  northwest.  On  the  north  side  a 
subterranean  passage,  leading  from  the  parade  ground 
to  the  river,  designed  as  a  place  of  escape  in  an  emer- 
gency, or  for  supplying  the  garrison  with  water  in  time 
of  a  siege.  The  whole  was  enclosed  by  a  strong  pali- 
sade of  wooden  pickets.  At  the  west  of  the  fort  and 
fronting  north  on  the  river  was  a  two-stor}'  log  building, 
covered  with  split  oak  siding,  which  was  the  United 
States  agency-house.  On  the  shores  of  the  river,  be- 
tween the  fort  and  the  agency,  were  the  root-houses  or 
cellars  of  the  garrison.  The  ground  on  the  south  side 
was  enclosed  and  cultivated  as  a  garden.  Three  pieces 
of  light  artillery  comprised  the  armament  of  the  fort. 

Captain  John  Whistler,  the  builder  and  first  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Dearborn,  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
He  was  a  British  soldier  in  Burgoyne's  army,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  that  army 
at  Saratoga.  After  the  war  he  married  and  settled  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  his  son  William  was  bom.  He 
enlisted  in  the  American  Army  and  took  part  in  the 
Northwestern  Indian  war.  He  served  under  St.  Clair, 
and  afterwards  under  Cieneral  Wayne.  He  was  speedily 
promoted,  rising  through  the  lower  grades  to  a  lieuten- 
antcy  in  1792,  and  became  captain  July  i,  1797.  In 
1814  he  was  a  senior  captain  and  brevet-major,  having 
command  at  Fort  Wayne.  He  rebuilt  the  fort  in  1815, 
and  removed  to  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  in  1817.  In  1818  he 
was  military  storekeeper  at  St.  Louis,  and  died  in  1827 
at  Bellefontaine,  Mo,  He  was  a  brave  and  efficient  offi- 
cer, and  became  the  progenitor  of  a  line  of  brave  and 
efficient  soldiers.  His  son,  William  Whistler,  will  be 
noticed  later  as  one  of  the  commandants  of  the  fort. 
.\nother  son,  George  W.  \Vhistler,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1814,  and  served  In  the  army  until  1833,  when 
he  resigned.  He  became  a  distinguished  engineer,  and 
in  1842  was  appointed  by  the  Russian  Government  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Russia. 
General  J.  N.  G.  \Vhistler,  a  son  of  William  Whistler, 
is  now  serving  in  the  army. 

Life  at  the  fort  was  dull  enough  during  the  early 
years,  and  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  monotony  of 
garrison  life.  An  occasional  band  to  carry  away  the 
furs  accumulated  by  the  traders  ;  hunting  and  fishing ; 


the  assembling  of  the  Indians  to  receive  their  payments; 
the  trading  in  |>eltries  ;  the  occasional  birth  of  a  baby — 
these  were  the  events  that  interested  the  few  people 
gathered  together  on  this  far  Western  border.  In  i8io 
(^ptain  Nathan  HeaUl  succeeded  Captain  Whistler  as 
commandant  of  the  garrison.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1775.  He  entered  the 
army  when  young,  and  was  lieutenant  in  1799  and  cap- 
tain in  1807.  He  married  Rebekah  Wells,  a  daughter 
of  Captain  .Samuel  Wells,  a  noted  Indian  fighter  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  niece  of  William  Wells,  to  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

The  Hottawatomies  were  the  Indians  of  the  country. 
Signs  of  discontent  among  tht  Indians  throughout  the 
Northwest  became  plainly  visible.  The  great  chiefs  saw 
with  alarm  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  whites 
and  their  demands  for  more  lands,  which  cqpld  only  be 
satisfied  by  the  cession  of  all  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Indians.  As  early  as  1806,  Tecumseh  and  his 
brother,  the  Prophet,  had  sought,  and  with  considerable 
success,  to  unite  all  the  Indians  in  one  great  confederacy 
to  withstand  the  whites.  It  is  probably  true  that  Tecum- 
seh intended  at  the  first  to  withstand  the  whites  peace- 
ably.   But  he  was  soon  dragged  into  war. 

The  Pottawatomies  did  not  join  with  him  at  first. 
Many  of  their  leading  chiefs,  through  the  influence  of 
John  Kinzie  and  the  officers  at  Fort  Dearborn,  were 
friendly  with  the  Americans  and  wished  to  remain  so. 
Among  these  were  Black  Partridge,  Winnemeg,  Tope- 
nebe,  and  others.  In  May,  1810,  the  Pottawatomies, 
Chippewas,  and  Ottawas  held  a  council  at  St.  Joseph, 
to  consult  as  to  joining  the  confederacy,  but  through 
the  influence  of  Winnemeg,  the  Pottawatomies  did  not 
join.  The  younger  warriors  among  them,  however,  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  older  heads,  and  felt  the  ap- 
peals to  their  patriotism  made  by  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet.  All  the  Indians,  too.  were  largely  under  Brit- 
ish influence,  and  went  every  year  to  Maiden,  Canada,  to 
receive  British  presents.  While  Tecumseh  was  in  the 
South  in  1811,  seeking  to  arouse  the  Choctaws,  Chero- 
kees,  Creeks,  and  other  southern  tribes  to  join  with  him, 
the  Prophet  precipitated  hostilities  by  attacking  Gen- 
eral Harrison's  troops  at  Tippecanoe.  The  Indians 
were  defeated,  and  had  it  not  been  for  British  influence, 
the  confederacy  would  have  been  dissolved.  Mean- 
time, more  or  less  alarm  was  felt  among  the  settlers 
around  Fort  Dearborn,  and  reports  of  murders  of  the 
whites  by  hostile  Indians  became  frequent. 

A  settler,  named  Charles  Lee,  had  come  to  Fort 
Dearborn  shortly  after  it  had  been  built,  with  his  family. 
He  took  up  a  large  farm  on  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  a 
point  about  where  Bridgeport  now  stands.  The  farm- 
house was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  farm  was 
known  as  *'  Lee's  place "  and  was  afterwards  called 
"  Hardscrabble."  Lee  did  not  reside  at  the  farm,  but 
had  a  dwelling  for  himself  and  family  on  the  lake  shore, 
very  near  the  fort  The  farm  was  occupied  by  a  man 
named  Liberty  White,  who  with  three  employes  ( two 
men  and  a  Iwy)  managed  the  place.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  of  April,  1812,  a  party  of  eleven  Winneba- 
goes  came  to  the  farm  house  and  entering,  seated  them- 
selves without  ceremony.  One  of  the  employes,  a  Cana- 
dian Frenchman,  named  Debou,  l)ecame  suspicious  of 
them  and  remarked  to  the  others,  "  I  do  not  like  the 
appearance  of  these  Indians,  they  are  none  of  our 
folks.  'I'hey  are  not  Pottawatomies."  One  of  the 
others,  a  discharged  soldier,  said  to  the  boy,  who  was  a 
son  of  Mr.  Lee,  "  Wc  had  better  get  away  if  we  can. 
Say  nothing,  but  do  as  you  see  me  do."    £t^was  nearlv 
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sunset,  and  the  soldier  and  the  Ixiy  started  towards  the 
canoes,  tellhig  the  Indians  they  were  going  to  feed 
the  cattle  on  the  other  side  of.  the  river,  and  that  they 
would  then  return  for  supper,  (iaining  the  other  side  of 
the  river  in  safety,  they  made  some  show  of  collecting 
the  cattle,  but  continued  to  get  into  the  woods  close  at 
hand,  and  then  started  for  the  fort.  On  their  way  they 
notified  the  family  of  Bums,  whose  home  was  on  the 
north  side,  a  short  distance  above  the  fort,  and  then  made 
their  way  to  the  fort.  They  had  scarcely  got  out  of  sight 
of  the  farm-house  ere  the  Indians  shot  and  scalped  the 
two  men  who  had  remained  Iiehind.  The  family  of 
Burns  was  now  considered  to  be  in  great  danger,  and  a 
party  of  soldiers  under  Knsign  Konaii,  was  sent  to  bring 
them  to  the  fort.    ThLs  was  successfully  done,  and  that 


L.  T.  Helm  and  Knsign  George  Ronau.  Twelve  militia- 
men were  also  under  his  orders.  Of  the  regulars,  a  large 
number  were  on  the  sick  list.  Altogether  there  were  not 
probably  forty  able-bodied  fighting  men.  With  them 
were  about  a  dozen  women  and  twenty  children.  He 
received  his  orders  on  the  9th.  But  he  trusted  to  the 
friendly  reputation  of  the  Pottawatomies,  through  whose 
country  he  must  pass,  and  waited  for  six  days,  until 
four  or  five  hundred  warriors  were  assembled  at  the 
fort,  before  he  moved.  He  was  then  at  their  mercy. 
The  Pottawatomie  chief  who  had  brought  General 
Hull's  order  was  Winnemeg,  a  friendly  Indian,  who 
well  knew  the  feelings  of  the  Indians.  He  at  first  ad- 
vised that  the  fort  be  held,  until  reinforcements  should 
arrive.    To  this  Captain  Heald  would  not  agree.  Win- 
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night  all  the  settlers  around  the  fort  were  housed  with- 
in its  walls.  The  Indians  committed  no  further  attacks 
that  time,  but  made  off,  satished  with  this  exploit,  with 
the  two  scalps  obtained.  The  agency-house  was  now 
turned  into  a  sort  of  a  fortification  for  the  settlers  and 
every  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  settlement  and  to 
provide  against  surprise.  Various  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Indians  during  the  next  two  months,  but  so  alert 
were  the  whites  that  no  damage  was  done,  except 
the  loss  of  a  few  cattle  and  sheep.  So  the 
summer  passed.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the 
United  States  declared  war  against  England,  and  on 
the  i6th  of  July,  Fort  Mackinac  surrendered  to  the 
British.  On  the  9th  of  August  following,  an  Indian 
runner  from  General  Hull,  at  Detroit,  brought  news  of 
the  war  and  the  fall  of  Mackinac,  to  Captain  Heald,  with 
orders  to  evacuate  Fort  Dearborn  and  proceed  with  his 
command  to  Detroit,  by  land,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  commandant  to  dispose  of  the  public  property  as 
he  thought  proper.  Within  the  next  three  days  neigh- 
boring Indians  came  in  from  alt  quarters  to  receive  the 
goods  which  they  understood  were  to  be  given  them.  It 
might  seem  as  if  no  other  course  was  open  to  Captain 
Heald  but  to  obey  the  orders  of  General  Hull.  His  force 
was  not  as  strong  as  that  at  Fort  Mackinac.  It  con- 
ftisted  of  fif^-four  privates,  and  two  officers,  Lieutenant 


nemeg's  next  advice  was  instantaneous  departure,  so 
that  before  the  Indians  could  assemble  or  agree  upon 
definite  action,  and  while  they  would  be  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  goods,  the  force  might  make  its  escape.  Mr. 
Kinzie,  who  had  long  known  the  Indians,  approved  of 
the  same  course.    The  younger  officers  were  in  favor 
of  holding  the  fort — but  Captain  Heald  resolved  to  pur- 
sue his  own  way.   This  was  to  assemble  the  Indians, 
divide  the  property  among  them,  and  get  from  them  a 
friendly  escort  to  Fort  Wayne.    On  the  i  ath  a  confer- 
ence was  held  with  the  Indians  by  Captain  Heald,  and 
they  agreed  to  his  proposals.    They  would  take  the 
property,  and  furnish  him  a  guard  of  safety.  Whether 
they  really  would  have  done  so  it  is  impossible  to  know, 
but  Black  Hawk,  who  was  not  present  at  the  massacre, 
but  knew  the  Indian  version  of  it,  subsequently  said 
that  the  attack  took  place  because  the  whites  did  not 
keep  their  agreement.    There  were  two  species  of  prop- 
erty that  the  Indians  chiefly  wanted,  whisky  and  ammu- 
nition.   There  were  large  quantities  of  both  at  the  fort, 
and  the  Indians  were  aware  of  that  fact.    On  the  13th, 
Captain  William  Wells,  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Wayne, 
arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn  with  thirty  friendly  Miamis, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Captain  Heald  on  his  way. 

Captain  Wells  had  lived  among  the  Indians,  and 
was  cognizant  of  their  character.    He  was^e  uncle 
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of  Mrs.  Heald.  Bom  in  Kentucky,  he  belonged  to  a 
family  of  Indian  fighters.  When  he  was  a  lad  of  twelve, 
he  was  stolen  by  the  Miamis  and  adopted  by  Little  Tur- 
tle, their  great  chief.  He  served  with  the  Indians  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1790,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  where  St.  Clair  was  defeated.  But  he  then  be- 
gan to  realize  that  he  wa.s  fighting  against  his  own  kin- 
dred, and  resolved  to  take  leave  of  the  Indians.  He 
asked  Little  Turtle  to  accompany  him  to  a  point  oji  the 
Maumee,  about  two  miles  east  of  Fort  Wayne,  long 
known  as  the  Big  Elm,  where  he  thus  spoke  :  "  Father, 
we  have  long  been  friends.  I  now  leave  you  to  go  to 
my  own  people.  We  will  be  friends  until  the  sun  reaches 
the  midday  height.  From  that  time  we  will  be  enemies; 
and  if  you  want  to  kill  me  then,  you  may.  And  If  1 
want  to  kill  you,  1  may."  He  then  set  out  for  (General 
Wayne's  army,  and  was  made  captain  of  u  company  of 
scouts.  He  fouffht  under  Genera!  Wayne  until  the 
treaty  of  tJreenville,  after  which  he  removed  to  Fort 
Wayne,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Little  Turtle.  He  settled  upon  a  farm  and 
was  made  Indian  .Vgent  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He 
rendered  effective  service  to  (renerat  Harrison,  the 
Governor. 

When  Captain  Wells  heard  of  the  intended  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Dearborn  he  volunteered  to  go  there  and 
act  as  escort  to  the  soldiers.  He  arrived  at  the  fort  on 
the  13th  of  August,  too  late,  however,  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  question  of  evacuation.  Captain  Heald 
had  up  to  this  point  resisted  the  advice  of  Winnemeg, 
the  friendly  Indians,  John  Kinzie  and  his  junior  officers, 
as  to  adopting  any  other  course.  But  now  after  all  his 
firmness  cariie  a  period  of  irresolution.  The  supply  of 
muskets,  ammunititm  and  liquor  was  large.  It  was 
madness  to  hand  over  to  the  Indians  these  supplies 
with  which  first  to  excite  and  infuriate  them,  and  then 
to  leave  them  with  stilt  more  abundant  means  of 
wreaking  that  fury  on  the  garrison.  This  fact  was 
strongly  urged  by  both  C-aptain  Wells  and  John  Kinzie. 
Captain  Heald  yielded,  and  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
destroyed  all  the  ammunition  and  muskets  he  could  not 
carry  with  him.  The  liquor  was  thrown  into  the  lake. 
No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  older  chiefs  professed 
that  they  could  no  longer  restrain  their  young  men. 
Black  Partridge,  one  of  the  most  noted  Pottawatomie 
chiefs,  and  always  friendly  to  the  whites  since  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  had  received  a  medal  from  (ieneral 
Wayne  at  the  time  of  that  treaty.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  he  came  to  the  fort  and  entered  Captain 
Heald's  quarters.  "  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  come  to 
deliver  up  to  you  the  medal  I  wear.  It  was  given  me 
by  the  Americans  and  I  have  long  worn  it  in  token  of 
our  mutual  friendship.  But  our  young  men  are  resolved 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  whites.  I  can 
not  restrain  them,  and  I  will  not  wear  a  token  of  peace 
while  I  am  compelled  to  act  as  an  enemy." 

The  Indians  held  a  council  and  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  the  garrison.  And  yet,  with  the  most 
heroic  fortitude  and  constancy,  the  officers  made  their 
final  arrangements  for  the  evacuation,  sustaining  and 
encouraging  the  men  by  their  words  and  by  their  exam- 
ple. At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
.\ugust,  all  being  in  readiness,  the  gates  of  the  fort  were 
thrown  open  for  the  last  time,  and  the  march  com- 
menced. In  accordance  with  Indian  custom,  and  in 
premonition  of  his  fate.  Captain  Wells  had  blackened 
his  face.  With  fifteen  of  his  Miami  braves,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  trusty,  he  led  the  advance.  The  other 
fifteen  brought  up  the  rear.  The  women  and  children 
were  in  wagons  or  on  horseback.   Brave  John  Kinzie 


determined  to  accompany  the  troops,  hoping  that  his 
presence  would  be  the  means  of  restraining  the  Indians. 
Entrusting  his  family  to  the  care  of  some  friendly  In- 
dians, to  be  taken  around  the  head  of  the  lake  in  a  boat 
to  a  point  near  St.  Joseph,  he  marched  out  with  the 
troops.  He  was  warned  by  several  friendly  chiefs  n(»t 
to  accompany  the  soldiers,  but  he  was  determined  to  do 
all  .in  his  power  to  bring  some  restraining  influence  to 
1)ear,  if  possible,  on  the  savages.  The  strains  of  music, 
as  the  soldiers  passed  beyond  the  gates,  were  certainly 
not  enlivening.  By  some  strange  and  wierd  choice  ik 
the  band-master,  who  was  among  the  killed,  the  "  Dead 
March"  was  played  as  the  soldiers  filed  out  from  the 
protection  of  the  fortifications,  on  to  the  open  plain. 
Scarcely  had  the  troops  departed,  when  the  fort  becanit- 
a  scene  of  plundering. 

Along  the  lake  shore  ran  a  beaten  Indian  trail,  which 
was  the  path  pursued.  Westward  from  this,  at  about 
(ine  hundred  yards  distance,  commencing  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  a  .sand-bank,  or  range 
of  sand-hills,  separated  the  lake  from  the  prairie.  When 
the  troops  .started,  an  escort  of  five  hundred  Pottawa- 
tomies  accompanied  them,  but  when  the  sand-hills  were 
reached  the  Indians  struck  out  towards  the  prairie, 
instead  of  keeping  along  the  beach.  Concealing  their 
movements  behind  the  sand  hills,  they  hurried  forward 
and  placed  an  ambuscade  In  readiness  for  the  troops. 

The  little  band  had  marched  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  when  Captain  VVelLs,  who  had  led  the  advance, 
came  riding  swiftly  back  saying  that  the  Indians  were 
about  to  open  an  attack  from  behind  the  sand- 
bank. The  company  charged  up  the  bank,  firing  one 
round,  which  the  Indians  returned.  The  savages,  get- 
ting in  upon  the  rear,  were  soon  in  possession  of  the 
horse.s,  provisions  and  baggage,  slaughtering  many  of 
the  women  and  children  in  the  attempt.  Against  fear- 
ful odds,  and  hand  to  hand,  the  officers  and  men,  and 
even  the  women,  fought  for  their  lives. 

But  it  was  soon  over.  Drawing  his  little  remnant 
of  survivors  off  an  elevation  on  the  open  prairie,  out  of 
range.  Captain  Heald  :  himself  wounded;  proceeded  to 
examine  the  situation.  The  Indians  did  not  follow, 
but  after  some  consultation  of  the  chiefs,  made  signs  for 
Captain  Heald  to  approach  them.  He  advanced  alone 
and  met  Blackbird,  who  promised  to  spare  their  lives  if 
they  would  surrender.  ITpon  these  terms  Captain 
Heald  complied  with  the  demand. 

.Among  the  killed  were  Captain  Wells,  Ensign  Ronau 
and  Surgeon  De  Isaac  Van  Voorhis.  The  wounded 
were  Captain  and  Mrs.  Heald,  Lieutenant  Helm  and 
his  wife.  Every  other  wounded  prisoner  was  put  to 
death.  Of  the  whole  number  that  had  left  the  fort  but 
an  hour  before,  there  remained  only  twenty-live  non- 
commissioned officers  and  -privates  and  eleven  women 
and  children. 

The  number  of  Indians  engaged  was  between  four 
and  five  hundred.    Their  loss  was  about  fifteen. 

The  Mlanils  fied  at  the  first  attack,  and  took  no 
part  whatever  in  the  fight. 

Captain  WelLs,  after  fighting  desperately,  was  sur- 
rounded and  stabbed  in  the  back.  His  body  was  hor- 
ribly mangled,  his  head  cut  off,  and  his  heart  taken  out 
and  eaten  by  the  savages,  who  thought  by  so  doing  some 
of  the  courage  of  the  heroic  scout  would  be  conveyed  to 
them, 

Mrs.  Helm,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Kinzie,  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  death.  Assaulted  by  a  young  Indian, 
she  avoided  the  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  and  then  seized 
him  around  the  neck,  trying  to  get  possession  of  his 
scalping-knife.   While  struggling  in  thtjnway  for  ter 
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life,  sfie  was  drag^etf  from  his  gjasp  by  another  und 
older  Indian,  who  bore  her  struggling  to  the  lake,  where- 
in he  plunged  her,  but  with  her  head  above  the  water. 
Seeing  that  it  was  not  the  Indian's  object  to  drown  her, 
she  looked  at  him  earnestly  and  found  it  to  be  Black 
Partridge,  who  was  thus  trying  to  save  her.  After  the 
liring  ceased,  she  was  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety. 
When  the  attack  was  made,  Mrs.  Heald  was  riding  on  a 
very  beautiful  and  well-trained  bay  mure,  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  Kentucky,  and  which  had  h>ng 
been  coveted  by  the  Indians.  During  the  firing  Mrs. 
Hea!d  received  six  wounds,  and  was  shortly  ^ptured. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  were  taken  by  the  half-l>reed 
Chandonais  to  St.  Joseph  and  permitted  to  reside  with 
Mr.  Burnett  until  they  recovered  from  their  wounds. 
Captain  Heald  then  delivered  himself  to  the  British  at 
Mackinac  and  was  i>aroled.  But  the  survivors  were 
not  yet  safe  from  the  hostile  Indians.  Lieutenant  Helm 
was  carried  by  his  captors  to  a  village  on  the  Kankakee, 
where  he  remained  two  months  before  he  was  discovered 
by  Black  Partridge,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  Mrs.  Helm. 
That  chief  at  once  informed  Thomas  Forsyth,  half- 
brother  of  Mr.  Kinzie  who  was  stationed  at  Peoria,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 
Black  Partridge  was  provided  with  a  ransom  and  dis- 
patched to  the  Indian  village.  The  amount  that  he 
carried  with  him  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  In- 
dians, he  freely  offered  them  his  pony,  his  rifle  and  a 
large  gold  ring  which  he  wore  in  his  nose.  This  was 
accepted.  Lieutenant  Helm  was  released,  and  soon  after- 
wards joined  his  wife  at  Detroit,  where  she  had  gone 
with  her  parents. 

The  day  following  the  massacre  the  fort  and  agency 
building  were  burned  to  the  ground  and  the  first  Fort 
Dearborn  ceased  to  be.  The  prisoners  were  scattered 
among  the  various  tribes,  and  a  targe  number  of  war- 
riors hastened  away  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Fort 
Wayne, 

Among  the  officers  of  the  fort  who  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre, was  Quarter-master  Sergeant  Griffith,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Mrs.  Kinzie  in  "Waubun"  as  being  absent 
collecting  the  baggage  horses  of  the  surgeon  when  the 
troops  left  the  fort,  but,  hastening  to  join  the  force,  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  chief  of  the  St.  Joseph  band,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  whites.  He  escaped  in  the  boat  with 
the  Kinzies  two  days  later.  This  was  William  Griffith, 
afterward  a  captain  of  General  Harrison's  spies.  He 
joined  Harrison's  army  after  his  escape  to  Michigan,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  spies,  and  received  two 
wounds  in  the  skirmish  at  the  Moravian  towns,  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  but  participated 
aUn  in  the  latter  engagement.  He  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Griffith,  Sr.,  a  farmer  of  Welsh  descent,  whose 
home  was  near  the  present  site  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Alexander  Ewing,  removed  with  her  hus- 
band to  Michigan  in  iSoz,  and  thence  to  Piqua,  Ohio,  in 
1807,  from  which  place  William  Griffith  probably  came 
to  Chicago.  He  died  in  1824,  leaving  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  and  was  buried  near  old  Fort  Meigs,  Ohio. 

The  same  day  that  Fort  Dearborn  was  burned.  Gen- 
eral Hull  surrendered  Detroit  to  the  British. 

The  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  massacre 
are  the  oflicial  report  of  Heald,  and  the  narrative  of 
Mrs.  Juliette  H.  Kinzi^  in  Waubun,"  based  upon  the 
statements  ol  John  Kinzie  and  Mrs.  Helm.  A  narra- 
tive by  Mrs.  Heald  was  lost  in  the  Rebellion.  The 
narrative  of  Mrs.  Kinzie  has  been  the  accepted  and 
popular  one,  although  there  are  some  discrepancies 
in  it  as  to  dates,  its  censure  of  Captain  Heald  is  not 
severe,  and  it  has  much  of  the  "  after  the  event "  flavor 


alwut  it.  That  the  fort  couki  have  6»een  held  for  any 
length  of  time  against  the  Indians  is  altogether  doubt- 
ful. A  thousand  '.Jostile  warriors  would  have  belea- 
guered it  within  a  very  few  days,  as  they  did  Fort  Wayne 
shortly  after,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
(leneral  Harrison  to  have  relieved  both  places.  With- 
out such  relief  it  must  have  fallen.  Instantaneous 
evacuation  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  Winnemeg 
might  have  saved  the  garrison,  but  that  partook  too 
much  of  the  n^ure  of  flight  to  suit  the  mind  of  such  a 
man  as  Captain  Heald.  Since  that  was  not  thought 
honorable,  the  only  course  to  pursue  was  to  rigOTously 
adhere  to  the  agreement  with  the  Indians,  and  turn  over 
to  them  al!  the  arms  and  liquor.  Captain  Heald  was 
dissuaded  by  those  surrounding  hi'm  from  adopting  that 
dangerous  expedient. 

But  the  probabilities  are  that  no  course  whatever 
could  have  saved  the  ill-fated  garrison.  War  was  de- 
clared, the  Indians  were  aroused  and  alhed  with  the  Brit- 
ish. Certain  ones  had  friendships  with  the  Americans, 
and  did  what  could  be  done  to  save  individuals,  but 
they  had  no  friendship  for  the  United  States.  Tecum- 
seh  was  using  alt  the  influence  of  his  powerful  name  to 
consolidate  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Britbh  interest 
The  fall  of  Michilimackinac  and  the  peril  of  Detroit 
showed  the  Indians  that  England  was  the  stronger 
power.  With  all  these  forces  at  work,  the  fall  of  Fort 
Dearborn  and  the  destruction  of  the  garrison  was 
apparently  but  a  matter  of  time. 

For  four  years  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins  of 
the  fort  remained,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  lay  un- 
buried  where  they  fell. 

The  war  raged  along  the  Canadian  border  for  a 
time  with  varying  success,  until  at  last  the  British  flag 
was  driven  from  the  lakes.  Then  came  peace,  and  in 
1816  it  was  ordered  that  Fort  Dearborn  should  be  re- 
built. In  July  of  that  year.  Captain  Hezekiafa  Bradley, 
with  two  companies  of  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Chicago 
River.  He  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the  former  one, 
somewhal  larger  and  on  a  different  plan.  The  remains 
of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  were  then  gathered  and 
buried. 

The  same  year  John  Kinzie  returned  with  his  family 
and  again  occupied  his  deserted  home.  Other  settlers 
came  straggling  along,  the  Indian  Agency  was  resumed, 
and  soon  the  lake  shore  and  the  river  showed  signs  of 
activity  and  life.  The  familiar  forms  of  the  friendly 
chiefs  were  seen  around  the  homes  and  firesides  of  their 
friends,  and  many  were  the  hours  that  were  passed  in 
recounting  the  tragical  scenes  through  which  they  had 
passed,  since  that  fatal  15th  of  August  four  ^ears  'be- 
fore. All  had  suffered,  for  war  possesses  no  discrimina- 
ting hand.  The  village  of  Black  Partridge  had  been 
destroyed  in  a  single  day,  and  his  people  killed  or  scat- 
tered. The  subsequent  life  of  the  settlers  was  quiet 
and  unvaried.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  furnished  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  abundance  of  game 
added  a  variety  that  many  an  eastern  table  might  have 
envied.  A  thrifty  bartering  of  the  surplus  of  products 
with  the  occasional  vessels  that  came  for  furs,  supplied 
other  wants,  and  thus  days  on  the  frontier  passed  away. 

The  year  1816  was  also  the  year  <rf  the  treaty  of  St. 
Louis,  whereby  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  ceded  to 
the  United  States  the  lands  surrounding  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan,  ten  miles  north  and  ten  miles  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  Creek,  and  back  to  the  Kan- 
kakee, Illinois  and  Fox  rivere.  The  fort,  as  rebuilt, 
consisted  of  a  square  stockade  inclosing  barracks,  quar- 
ters for  the  officers,  magazine  and  provision-store,  and 
was  defended  by  bastions  at  the  northwest  afid  south- 
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east  angles.  The  block-house  was  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner. The  officers'  quarters  were  on  the  west  side  and 
the  soldiers*  barracks  on  the  east  side.  It  had  two  gates, 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side.  A 
garrison  was  stationed  at  the  fort,  under  various  com- 
manders, until  1823,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  evacu- 
ated. The  frontier  line  had  moved  westward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  a  garrison  at  Chicago  was  not  considered 
necessary.  During  these  years  the  officers  in  command 
were  as  follows  :  1816  to  1817,  Captain  Hezekiah  Brad- 
ley ;  1817  to  1820,  Major  Daniel  Baker;  1820  to  1821, 
Captain  Hezekiah  Bradley;  182 1,  Major  Alexander 
Cummings  ;  1821  to  1823,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
McNeil;  1823,  Captain  John  Greene. 

In  October,  1828,  a  garrison  was  again  stationed  at 
Chicago,  under  the  command  of  Major  John  Fowle  ; 
First-Lieutenant  David  Hunter  (subsequently  General). 
The  troops  remained  until  May,  1831,  when  they  were 
withdrawn.  But  the  time  came  when  the  affrighted  set- 
tlers sought  refuge  in  the  fort.  In  1832  Black  Hawk 
and  his  warriors  commenced  hostilities,  which  will  l)e 
found  described  in  later  pages  of  this  work.  In  June 
the  fort  was  once  more  garrisoned,  Major  William 
Whistler  being  assigned  to  the  command.  This  officer 
had  helped  his  father  in  the  building  of  the  first  Fort 
Dearborn,  and  now  after  twenty-nine  years  of  absence 
returned  to  be  the  commander  of  the  second  fort. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1832,  General  Scott,  with  troops, 
arrived  in  a  steamer  off  Fort  Dearborn.* 

In  May,  1833,  Major  Whistler  was  succeeded  in 
command  by  Major  John  Fowle,  who,  however,  re- 
mained but  about  one  month,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Major  DeLafayette  Wilcox,  who  commanded  until 
December  18,  1833,  and  again  from  September  16,  1835, 
to  August  I,  1836.  Major  John  Bendu,  Major  John 
Greene  and  Captain  and  Brevet- Major  Joseph  Plymp- 
ton  were  in  command  at  various  times,  until  December 
29,  1836,  when  the  troops  were  permanently  withdrawn, 
under  the  following  order : 

"  The  troops  sWioned  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  will  imme- 
diately proceed  to  Fort  Howard,  and  join  the  garrison  at  that  post. 
Such  public  property  as  may  be  left  at  Fort  IJearborn  will  remain 
in  charge  of  Brevet-Major  Plympton,  of  the  5th  Infaatry,  who  will 
continue  in  command  of  the  post  until  otherwise  instructed." 

And  SO  the  last  morning  and  evening  salute  was 
fired;  the  last  sentinel  withdrawn,  the  last  soldier 
marched  out,  and  Fort  Dearborn  as  a  military  post 
ceased  to  be. 

AFTER  THE  MASSACRE. 

In  the  year  1812,  as  before  stated,  there  were  five 
housesat  Chicago,  besides  the  fort  and  building  attached 
to  it.  Of  these,  four  were  occupied  by  the  families  of 
Kinzie,  Ouilmette,  Bums  and  Lee.  The  fifth  was  on  the 
Lee  farm,  on  the  South  Branch.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  all  the  houses  in  Chicago,  except  Mr.  Kin- 
zie's,  were  destroyed  in  1812,  by  the  Indians,  but  proba- 
bly no  buildings  were  destroyed  except  the  fort  and 
agency  house. 

The  houseof  Ouilmette  was -occupied  by  himself  and 
family,  who  remained  in  Chicago.  The  "  Burns  House  " 
was  afterward  occupied  by  Mr.  Jouett,  when  he  was  In- 
dian Agent  at  Chicago,  in  1817.  The  cabin  on  the  Lee 
farm  was  fitted  up  and  used  as  a  trading-house  by 
John  Crafts,  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Lee  near  the  fort,  on 
the  lake  shore,  was  evidently  sold  by  his  widow  to  Jean 
Baptiste  Beaubien,  who  bought  *'of  the  rightful  owner 
thereof,"  a  "  house  and  piece  of  cultivated  ground  "  in 
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that  exact  locality  in  181 2.  Mrs.  Lee  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre, and  with  her  infant  child  was  carried  captive  to 
the  village  of  Black  Partridge.  She  was  subsequently 
ransomed  by  M.  DuPin,  a  French  trader,  became  his 
wife,  and  lived  in  the  Kinzie  house  during  the  absence 
of  the  family. 

Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  who  may  be  considered 
the  second  |>ermanent  settler  of  Chicago,  first  visited 
the  place  in  1804,  but  did  not  purchase  property  till  the 
year  1812,  some  time  after  the  massacre.  He  then 
bought  "of  the  rightful  owner  thereof"*  a  house  or 
cabin  south  of  the  ruins  of  the  fort  and  near  the  lake 
shore,  which  had  been  standing  there  since  i8o4.f 
Here  he  resided  when  in  Chicago,  and  although  fre- 
quently absent  at  his  trading- houses  in  Milwaukee  and 
Green  Bay,  always  considered  the  cabin  in  Chicago  his 
home,  and  the  home  of  his  family,  until  a  better  house 
was  bought  five  or  six  years  later. 

Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien  was,  at  the  time  he  settled 
at  Chicago,  the  third  of  that  name  fn  America.  His 
grandfather,  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  emigrated  from 
France  at  an  early  day  and  settled  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  home  of  the  second  generation  of  American  Beau- 
biens  was  Detroit,  where  lived  Jean  Baptiste,  jr.,  Joseph, 
Jean,  Marie,  Lambert,  .^ntoine,  Genevieve,  Marion  and 
Susan.  The  names  of  two  of  these  brothers  (Jean  Bap- 
tiste and  Lambert)  appear  in  a  list  of  the  members  of  a 
company  of  Detroit  citizens,  who,  under  the  lead  of 
General  Cass,  made  a  mid  in  1814  upon  the  hostile  In- 
dians in  the  vicinity.  The  names  of  three  of  the  Mel- 
drums,  prominent  traders  of  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  also 
appear.  Joseph  Beaubien  was  the  father  of  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Beaubien  of  Chicago,  who  was  Iwrn  in  the  year 
1780,31  Detroit.  When  a  young  man  he  pushed  out 
into  the  Michigan  woods,  and  became  a  clerk  for  Wm. 
Bailty,  a  fur-trader,  on  Grand  River.  Through  Bailly's 
instruction  and  help  Mr.  Beaubien  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  which,  supplemented  by  native 
shrewdness  and  vivacity,  made  him  quite  superior  to 
the  ordinary  French  traders  of  the  day.  He  married, 
for  his  first  bride,  Mah-naw-bun-no-quah,  an  Ottawa 
woman,  who  became  the  mother  of  his  two  sons,  Charles 
Henry  and  Madore.  He  was  settled  as  a  trader  in  Mil- 
waukee as  early  as  1800,  and  until  181 8  had  a  trading- 
house  there.  As  before  stated,  he  came  to  Chicago  and 
bought  the  cabin  and  cultivated  field  south  of  the  old  fort 
in  181 2.  During  that  year  he  married,  for  his  second 
wife,  Josette  LaFramboise,  daughter  of  Francis  LaFram- 
boise,|  an  influential  French  trader  then  living  on  the 

*  AfRdavit  of  Madore  Beaubien. 

t  Captain  I'honuu  G.  Anderson,  who  came  to  Mackinaw  In  the  ipring  of 
1800,  ancf  was  (or  many  years  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west, Mates  in  hia  "  Personal  Narrative."  published  in  Vol.  IX.  Wis.  His.  Coll., 
that  his  fint  winter  (iSoo-iBoi)  was  spent  on  the  Missisuppi,  near  the  preaent 
site  of  Quincy,  III.;  his  second  (i8oi-i8o>)  among  the  lowason  the  DesMoines, 
and  his  third  (1803-1603)  among  the  Winnebagoes  of  Rock  River,  Toward  the 
close  of  1803  be  started  a  trading-house  at  "  Miltwackie,"  having  I«Frainboiae 
and  LcClaiR  (or  neighbors.  Here  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  i8o£.  He 
says:  "  During  my  second  year  at  Min-na-wack,  or  Mill-wack  ie  (1804-1805) 
Captain  Whisller,  with  his  company  of  American  soldiers,  came  to  take  posses- 
sioa  of  Chicago.  At  this  time  there  were  no  buildings  there,  except  ■  few 
dilapidated  log  huts,  covered  with  bark.  Captain  Whistler  had  selected  one  of 
these  as  a  temporary,  though  miserable,  resiaence  for  hls'familv,  htsofficersand 
men  being  unJer  canvas.  On  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  1  felt  it  my  duty  tu 
pay  my  respects  to  the  authority  so  much  required  in  the  country.  On  the 
morrow  I  mounted  Kee-ge-kaw,  or  Swift-Goer,  and  the  next  day  I  was  invited 
to  dine  with  the  captain.  On  going  to  the  houae,  the  oater  dour  opening  faun 
the  dining-rooin.  I  found  the  table  spread,  the  family  and  guests  seated,  con- 
sistingof  sevenU  ladies,  as  jolly  as  kittens." 

1  ProlMblv  a  son  ol  either  Alexander  or  Francis  LaFramboise,  traden  of 
Uaotinaw  ana  hi tlwaukee.  As  early  as  ira^  Alexander  LaFramboise  of  Mack- 
inaw, esUbltshed  ■  bouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  River.  Alter  it  was 
well  calabliahed  he  returned  to  Mackinaw  and  sent  bis  brother  Francis  to  take 
charge  of  the  Milwaukee  house.  The  latter  had  some  trouble  with  one  of  the 
tMignboring  chiefs,  whose  hostility,  added  to  bis  own  mismanagement,  brought 
the  house,  and  with  it  his  brother  Alexander,  to  ruin.  Francis  LaFiAmbptse 
was  afterwards  murdered  at  a  trading-house  which  he  established  among  the 
Winnebagoea,  in  what  is  now  central  Wiscanain,  and  his  business  (ell  into  the 
hands  of  nis  widow,  Madeline  LaFramboise,  who,  with  headquarters  at  Macki- 
naw, nunaged  it  with  prudeuce  and  great  success.  The  children  of  Francis, 
who  were  well  grown  when  be  lived  in  Uilw*nkee.  are  inentioned  in  the  e«1y 
hiMoty  of  that  city,    Cteude,  Alexb  and  LaFoftnne.         Chicago  Ufjnuo- 
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south  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from  Beaubien's  place. 
In  1815,  a  short  time  before  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort, 
an  army  contractor  named  Dean,  built  a  house  on  the 
lake  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  near 
where  is  now  the  foot  of  Randolph  Street.  In  181 7, 
Mr.  Beaubien  purchased  this  house,  which  was  a  low, 
gloomy  building  of  five  rooms,  for  $1,000 — a  large  sum 
for  those  days.  After  this  purchase  he  lived  in  the  Dean 
house  for  several  years,  his  son  Alexander  being  lK>rn 
there.    He  used  the  old  cabin  after  this  for  a  barn.* 

In  the  fall  of  1818,  he  was  appointed  Chicago  agent 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  built  a  small  trading- 
house  near  his  residence. 

In  1823  the  fort  wa.s  evacuated,  and  remained  for 
several  years  without  a  garrison.  The  U.  S.  Factory- 
house,  just  outside  the  south  wall,  was  sold  to  the 
American  Fur  Company,  and  again  sold  by  the  company 
to  Mr.  Beagbien  for  $500.  He  moved  into  this  build- 
ing, and  resided  there  until  he  left  Chicago  for  his  farm 
on  the  Desplaines,  in  or  about  the  year  1840.  During 
the  winter  of  1831-32,  Mr.  Keaubien  was  president  of 
the  village  Debating  Society,  the  meetings  being  held 
within  the  fort.  It  is  said  the  presiding  officer  filled  his 
responsible  |)osition  with  "much  efficiency  and  dignity." 
During  the  Black  Hawk  troubles,  he  led  a  [larty  of  val- 
iant Chicagoans  to  the  scene  of  anticipated  warfare,  as 
related  in  the  history  of  that  war  in  another  chapter. 
Two  years  later  when  the  militia  of  Cook  County  was 
organized,  he  was  elected  its  first  colonel,  at  the  famous 
meeting  at  '*  I^aughton's  Tavern."  when  "  The  Punch 
Bowl  of  Ogden  Avenue  "  sparkled  with  good  cheer, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  lively  crowd  with  fun  ami 
jollity. 

The  Beaurikn  Claim. — Colonel  Beaubien  made 
two  pre-emption  claims  for  the  land  upfui  which  he  had 
resided  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  which  were  re- 
jected. Finally  in  May,  1835,  he  entered  at  the  land 
office  in  Chicago,  of  which  Kdniund  I).  Taylor  was  Re- 
ceiver, and  James  Whitlock  Register,  a  pre-emption 
claim  to  the  southwest  fractional  quarter  of  Section  10, 
Township  39,  Range  14  east,  the  quarter-section  upon 
which  he  resided.  After  consulting  the  United  States 
District  .\ttorney  for  Illinois  and  Hon.  Sidney  Breese, 
afterward  judge  of  the  Supreme  (.'ourt  of  the  State,  the 
i>fficials  of  the  land-office  allowed  his  claim,  and  Colonel 
Beaubien  became  the  purchaser  of  a  fraction  over 
seventy-five  acres  of  land  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"Fort  Dearborn  Reservation,"  for  the  sum  of  $94.61. 
Payment  was  made,  entry  recorded  and  certificates  and 
receipts  delivered  to  Mr.  Beaubien.  The  following 
year  .1836;,  Murray  McConnell,  a  lawyer  of  some 
ability  residing  at  Jacksonville,  III.,  to  whom  Mr.  Beau- 
bien had  conveyed  a  portion  of  this  land,  brought  an 
action  of  ejectment  against  Colonel  Del^fayette  Wil- 
cox, then  in  charge  of  United  States  property  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  which  stood  on  a  portion  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion. This  suit  was  entitled  "John  Jackson  ex.  dem. 
Murray  McConnell  v.  DeLayette  Wilcox,"  and  was 
brought  before  Judge  Thomas  Ford  of  the  Cook  County 

boHC  came  to  thn  place  from  Hilwaukec,  Md  was  doubtless  the  mn  of  one  of 
ihe«e  brothers.  Tbe  family  moved  to  the  place  called  "  Hardscrabble,"  and 
lived  there  many  years :  Francis  LAFramboiw  or  his  sons  being  tax'payert  in 
tSas  and  1826. " 

*  The  old  cabin  must  have  come  to  its  end  in  the  cholera  summer  of  18^3. 
Captain  A.  Walker,  commander  of  the  steamer  "  Sheldon  Thompton,"  which 
amved  at  Chicago  with  a  part  of  General  Scott's  troops  on  the  tolh  ol  July  of 
that  year,  says  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Chicago  Democrat  in  1861 :  "  The 
nnmber  ot  buildings  at  that  time  (1B33}  where  your  populous  cily  now  stands, 
was  but  live,  three  of  which  were  log  teneroents— one  of  them,  without  a  roof, 
used  as  a  stable.  We  remained  four  days  after  landing  the  troops,  procuring 
fuel  for  the  honieward  voyage,  etc  The  only  means  of  obtaining  anything  for 
fuel  was  to  trarchase  the  roofless  log-building  used  us  a  stable.  That,  t(M«ther 
with  the  rail  fence  encloMnf  a  field  of  some  three  acres  near  by,  was  sufficient 
10  eaaUe  ns  to  reach  Mackuutw.  Being  drawn  to  tbe  beach  and  prepared  for 
tM,  A  wm  banted  on  board  by  the  «rew,  which  opentioo  occupied  moat  of  fonr 
daya  to  noooBplMk 


Circuit  Court,  at  the  October  term  of  1836.    The  suit 
was  popularly  known  as  "  the  Beaubien  claim." 

The  property  involved,  as  before  stated,  was  what 
was  then  known  as  the  "  Fort  Dearborn  Reservation," 
now  Fort  Dearborn  Addition,  and  was  by  Government 
survey  the  southwest  fractional  quarter  of  Section  10, 
Township  39,  North  Range  14,  East  of  the  Third  princi- 
pal meridian,  in  Illinois,  containing  75.69  acres.  Colonel 
Wilcox  was  defended  by  David  J.  Baker,  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  Illinois.  Waiving  any  right  that 
may  have  arisen  from  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  a 
certain  claim  of  land  at  an  earlier  date  by  Colonel 
Beaubien,  his  attorney  based  his  case  on  the  purchase 
made  by  him  from  John  Dean,  an  army  contractor  or 
sutler,  in  1817,  of  ahousenear  the  fort,  and  not  far  from 
his  former  residence,  and  for  which,  with  its  field  and 
garden,  he  claimed  to  have  paid  $1,000.  The  land  in 
question  was  not  surveyed,  and  was  therefore  not  open 
to  pre-emption  until  1S21.  In  1822  the  United  States 
Factory  at  Chicago  was  finally  closed  by  Government, 
and  during  1823,  the  building  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Wm.  Whiting,  who  resolfl 
it  to  the  American  Fur  Company.  Mr.  Beaubien  bought 
it  of  this  company  for  $500,  and  moved  into  it  with  his 
family,  thus  becoming  hy  right  of  purchase  and  occu- 
pation the  owner  of  all  there  was  in  the  cjuarter-section 
on  which  he  lived,  except  the  fort  and  its  immediate  en- 
closure, still  in  possession  of  the  Government.  In  1824 
the  C"ommissioner  of  the  (general  Land  Office,  at  the  re- 
(|uest  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  "set  apart "  the  whole 
of  Section  10  for  military  uses.  In  1831  the  heirs  of 
John  Kinzie  claimed  pre-emption  of  the  fractional  quar- 
ter of  Section  10,  north  of  the  river,  at  the  nearest  land- 
office,  at  Palestine,  in  Crawford  County,  which  was  al- 
lowecl.  Mr.  Beaubien  made  a  similar  claim  for  the 
fractional-quarter-section  wuth  of  the  river,  which  was 
refused.  In  1834  he  again  entered  claim  at  the  land- 
office  at  Danville,  Vermillion  County,  which  was  again 
rejected,  and  finally  in  1835,  as  before  related,  he  pre- 
sented his  claim  at  the  Chicago  land  office,  which  was 
allowed,  and  he  bought  the  Fort  Dearborn  Reservation, 
at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre,  and  obtained  his 
certificate,  which  was  dated  May  28,  and  recorded  June 
26.  When  the  suit  was  brought  into  the  Circuit  Court 
at  the  fall  term  of  1836,  Judge  Ford  decided  that  Beau- 
bien's claim  was  valid,  but  could  not  be  enforced 
until  he  procured  a  patent  from  Washington ;  or,  in 
technical  terms,  that  "although  Beaubien's  claim 
is  legal  in  every  respect,  yet  be  cannot  assert  his 
right  against  the  United  States  in  this  form ;  a 
writ  of  mandamus  against  the  proper  officer  for  the 
patent  is  the  proper  remedy."  The  judgment  of  the 
Cii-cuit  Court  was  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  and  in  1839  an  effort  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  to  establish 
Beaubien's  title  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
State  courts.  But  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasur)',  Henry 
D.  Gilpin,  informed  the  committee  of  the  House  in 
charge  of  the  claim  that  the  (iovernment  lawyers  at 
Chicago — Butterfield,  Collins  and  Morris — had  drawn 
up  a  bill  charging  the  local  land-office  with  collusion  in 
giving  the  original  certificiate  to  Beaubien  in  1835. 
This  information  killed  the  hopes  of  the  claimant  in  the 
House.  Meanwhile  the  law  suit  had  been  carried  into 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Francis 
Peyton,  attorney  for  Beaubien,  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1839,  applied  to  the  Government  for  certain 
maps  which  he  deemed  important,  if  not  essential,  to  the 
support  of  his  client's  claim.  They  were  not  furnished, 
and  in  March,  1839,  the  judgment  of  the  Statf^ouiis^ 
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was  reversed.*  The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  land 
to  be  divided  into  blocks  and  lots,  constituting  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Addition  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  except  block  one,  and  fourteen  lots 
in  block  two,  and  blocks  four  and  five  reserved  to  the 
Ooverainent.  The  (iovernment  was  censured  by  the 
opposition  journal  in  Chicago  for  its  "  indecent  haste  " 
in  advertising  in  April,  almost  before  the  decision  of  the 
Court  had  placed  on  record  the  sale  of  the  disputed  land 
on  June  lo,  1839.  It  was  understood  that  Colonel 
Beaubien  desired  to  secure  six  lots  in  block  five ;  antt  by 
general  consent  the  citizens  declined  to  bid  against  him. 
This  kindness  wa,s,  however,  neutralized  by  James  H. 
Collins,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Government,  who 
secured  five  of  the  six,  Beaubien  obtaining  only  one  lot 
II,  block  five),  for  $225  ;  an  advance  of  fourteen  dol- 
lars on  the  highest  price  paid  by  Collins.  This  sale  took 
place  June  20,  1839.  ()n  the  morning  of  the  21st  an 
indignation  meeting  was  held  by  the  citizens,  at  which 
Wm.  H.  Brown  was  president,  and  John  H.  Kinzie  and 
James  Wadsworth  were  secretaries.  Resolutions  were 
l>assed  denouncing  Collins  and  expressing  the  regret 
that  the  (>uvernment  should  find  it  necessar)-  to  be  so 
ungenerous  to  an  old  and  respected  citizen,  who  had 
been  of  great  service  to  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago  in 
their  relations  with  the  Indians  ;  but  all  this  could  not 
change  court  decisions.  June  13,  1840,  the  United 
States  filed  a  bill  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  Illinors,  to  set 
aside  the  receipt  and  certificate  given  tit  Beaubien  in 
1835.  The  Court  decreed  that  he  should  deliver  them 
up  for  cancellation,  and  they  were  duly  surrendered  by 
Beaubien,  accompanied  with  his  receipt  dated  I>ecem- 
her  18,  1840,  for  the  original  purchase  money  then  re- 
funded. In  1878,  Wm.  H.  Standish,  a  lawyer  of  Chi- 
cago, again  brought  the  case  before  Congress,  "explain- 
ing the  Beaubien  title  to  the  Lake  front  lands,  etc."  He 
went  over  the  points  above  given,  re-enforcing  them  by 
affidavits  of  old  residents,  including  one  of  E.  D.  Taylor, 
the  Receiver  in  1835,  in  which  he  states  that  he  and  his 
colleague,  James  Whitlock,  Register,  took  the  advice  of 
David  Jewetl  Baker,  at  that  time  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  Illinois,  who  declared  that  "  the  law  made  it 
their  duty  to  let  said  Colonel  Beaubien  pre-empt  this 
land,  whether  it  hurt  or  benefited  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment," and  that  they  received  the  same  advice  from 
the  Hon.  Sidney  Rreese,  who  "even  at  that  day  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  an  eminent  lawyer."  The  strong 
)M>ints  of  the  claim  were  that  from  August  15,  1813,  to 
July,  1816,  the  land  in  (question  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  a  post  of  any  sort  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
United  States,  having  neither  Government  buildings, 
nor  soldiers  nor  agents  there  ;  that  it  had  not  been 
formally  reser\'ed  for  military  purposes  until  1824,  that 
it  was  therefore  subject  to  pre-emption  by  Beaubien 
under  the  law  of  1813,  and  that  it  should  have  been  as 
o|>en  for  pre-emption  to  him  on  the  south  side  as  it  was 
to  R.  A.  Kinzie  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  To 
which  it  was  answered  by  Senator  Bayard,  from  the 
committee  of  Congress  on  private  land  claims.  May  31, 
1878;  that  there  was  a  reservation  and  appropriation 
for  Government  uses  as  shown  by  the  actual  occupation 
from  1804  to  1812;  that  the  non-occupation  from  1812 
to  1816  "was  caused  by  the  compulsion  of  war,"  and 
"a  citizen  could  not  take  advantages  of  the  misfortunes 
of  his  Government."  This  bounty  of  pre-emption,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  was  designed  to  be  extended  to 
the  sacrifice  of  public  establishments  or  of  great  public 
interests  (13  Peters,  498),  "For  these  and  other  con- 
siderations your  committee,"  says  the  Senator,  "  report 
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adversely  upon  the  bill  (No.  773)  and  recommend  that 
it  be  indefinitely  postponed."  The  apparent  similarity 
of  the  interest  involved  with  that  of  the  Kinzie  family 
could  furnish  no  solid  basts  for  a  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  pre-emption  has  been  decided  by  the  courts 
to  be  a  matter  of  bounty  on  its  |>art  and  could  not  Ix: 
turned  into  a  right  against  it,  on  the  part  of  a  citizen. 
Moreover,  the  Government  had  need,  or  use,  for  the 
southern  fraction  which  it  was  actually  occupying  when 
suit  was  brought,  while  of  the  northern  fraction  it  had 
never  made  any  use.  Had  the  Beaubien  claimants 
awaited  the  abandonment  of  the  land  by  the  Govern- 
ment it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would  have  succeed- 
ed. Indeed,  it  was  rumored  that  the  patent  had  been 
actually  signed  in  favor  of  Beaubien  when  the  news  of 
the  suit  aroused  the  indignation  of  President  Jackson, 
who  in  his  impulsive  wrath  tore  it  into  fragments.  The 
story  is  somewhat  open  to  suspicion,  being  such  as  the 
known  character  of  the  President  would  have  given  rise 
to,  without  any  foundation  in  fact.  Eventually  Con- 
gress donated  to  Beaubien  four  or  five  lots  in  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Addition  as  a  compensation  for  his  original 
<iutlay;  liut  the  effort  to  prosecute  the  claim  before 
Congress  in  1878,  was,  as  has  l>een  shown,  resisted  with 
so  much  firmness  as  to  leave  but  little  hope  of  its  suc- 
cessful revival  at  any  future  time. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Addition  was  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1819. 
There  was  also  some  abortive  agitation  about  obtaining 
the  contested  land  for  county  purposes,  in  virtue  of  an 
net  of  ('ongress  of  May  26,  1824,  granting  any  unsold 
public  lands  at  $1.25  an  acre  for  such  purposes.  But  it 
was  too  late,  and  the  Beaubien  Claim  went  into  the  real 
estate  market,  as  stated,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government. 

The  homestead  of  Colonel  Beaubien  was  where  now 
is  the  southwest  comer  of  South  Water  Street  and  Mich- 
igan Avenue.  This  was  bid  in  at  the  land  sale  in  June, 
1839,  by  James  H.  Collins,  for  $1,049,  ^nd,  in  the  words 
of  Madore,  son  of  the  old  pioneer,  the  "  very  house  his 
father  was  inhabiting,  in  which  his  family  had  been  born 
and  reared,  and  around  which  were  the  graves  of  his 
departed  children,  was  sold  from  him  in  his  old  age. 
No  wonder  the  citizens  of  Chicago  held  an  indignation 
meeting." 

Colonel  Beaubien  owned  a  fann  near  the  place,  called 
"  Hardscrabble,"  to  which  he  removed  about  the 
year  J840,  and  where  his  wife  died  in  September,  1845. 
In  1850  he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of 
militia.  He  returned  from  his  farm  to  Chicago  where 
he  married,  in  1855,  Miss  Louise  Pinney.  In  1858  he 
removed  to  Naperville,  where  he  died  January  5,  1863. 

UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  AGENTS  AND  FAC- 
TORS AT  CHICAGO. 

When  old  Port  Dearlmrn  was  built  in  1803-4,  an 
agency-house,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Agents  to  be  stationed  at  the  post,  was  erected  under 
the  protection  of  its  guns.  It  was  »tuated  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  fort  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  an<l 
is  described  as  an  old-fashioned  log  building  with  a 
hall  in  the  center,  and  one  large  room  on  each  side. 
Porches  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  front 
and  rear.  The  Chicago  Agency  included  the  Pottawat- 
omies.  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Kickapoos.  All  negotiations 
with  them,  all  payments  made  to  them  by  the  United 
States,  all  settlements  of  disputed  questions,  were 
through  the  medium  of  the  Indian  Agent. 

Charles  Juuett,  the  first  Indt^T^A^nt  aLlChi- 
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cago^  arrived  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
in  1805.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  the  youngest  of 
nine  children,  and  was  born  in  1772.  His  fat  her  shared 
in  Braddock's  defeat  in  1754,  and  two  of  his  brothers 

fought  in  the  War  of  Independence,  John  Jouett  ami 
his  four  sons  were  all  of  remarkable  size  and  strength. 
Charles  was  six  feet  three  inches  in  height  and  pro|iur- 
tionally  muscular.  He  studied  law  in  early  manhood, 
and  practised  for  a  short  time  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  In 
1802,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  Indian 
Agent  at  Detroit.  January  22,  1803,  Mr.  Jouett  mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  Dodemead,  of  Detroit,  who  died  in  1805, 
leaving  a  daughter,  bom  in  1804.  April  2, 1805,  he  was 
appointed  Commissioner  *'  to  hold  a  treaty "  with  the 
Wyandotts,  Ottawas  and  other  Indians  of  northwestern 
Ohio,  and  what  is  now  southeastern  Michigan.  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  Fort  Industry,  on '*  the  Miami  of 
the  I-ake,"  now  the  Maumee,  July  4,  1805.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  as  Indian  Agent  at  Chicago  ;  and 
was  ofhciatly  notified,  October  26,  1805,  that  the  Sacs, 
Foxes  and  Pottawatomies  would  be  thenceforth  in- 
cluded in  that  agency.  Early  in  1809  he  married  Miss 
Susan  Randolph  .Mien,  of  Clark  County,  Ky.,  but  born 
near  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  1786.  By  her  he  iiad  one 
son,  born  in  Chicago  in  1809,  and  there  deceased  in 
1810;  and  three  daughters,  born  in  Kentucky.  In 
1811*  he  removed  to  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  where  he 
became  a  judge  in  1812.  He  was  again  appointed  In- 
dian Agent  for  Chicago,  by  President  Madison,  in  1815, 
and  moved  there  with  his  family  that  year.  He  is 
charged  with  $1,000  salary  as  such  agent  in  the  nation- 
al accounts  of  1816.  The  Indian  agencies  in  Illinois 
were  turned  over  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois  in  1817, 
with  a  proviso  that  all  such  accounts  should  not  exceed 
$25,000  a  year.  It  may  lie  owing  to  this  change  that 
Mr.  Jouett  severed  his  connection  with  the  Indian  De- 
partment a  second  time.  He,  however,  signed  the  In- 
dian treaty  of  St.  Mary's,  Ohio,  September  17,  1818,  as 
witness,  with  the  title, of  Indian  Agent.  This  seems  to 
have  been  his  last  service  in  that  line ;  and  he  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  Kentucky.  At  the  organization 
of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  in  1819,  he  was  appoint- 
ed its  Judge  ;  but  the  climate  proved  unheatthful,  and 
after  a  stay  of  six  months,  during  which  he  was  engaged 
in  establishing  the  institutions  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, he  returned  to  Kentucky.  He  then  settled  in 
Trigg  County,  of  which  he  remained  a  resident  until 
his  death.  May  28,  1834.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  three  Presidents  ;  and  was  noted  for 
his  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  trust  imposed  in  him. 

Soon  after  the  building  of  Fort  Dearborn,  the  United 
States  established  a  Factory  at  the  post,  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  Indian  trade  of  the  vicinity.  The 
Factory  system  was  instituted  by  the  Government  from 
motives  of  both  philanthropy  and  expediency.  It  was 
designed  to  benefit  the  Indians  by  giving  them  a  fair 
equivalent  for  their  furs  in  such  useful  articles  as  their 
needs  required,  and  to  withhold  from  them  whisky, 
which  was  rapidly  rendering  them  not  only  useless,  but 
dangerous  "  wards  "  of  Government.  It  was  believed 
that  by  dealing  fairly  and  honestly  with  them,  they 

•  He  wuchwved  wilh  salary  to  October  i.  i8ti ;  and  his  -lucce-wor.  Cap- 
lain  Nathao  Hc«l(f,  u  charjjcd  on  Mine  account  from  July  i,  iftit  to  Augiut 
■S.  181a. 


would  soon  learn  to  consider  the  United  States  Factors 
their  friends  and  benefactors,  and  gladly  transfer  their 
trade  from  those  who  first  intoxicated  and  then  cheat- 
ed them,  to  those  who  came  among  them  to  better  their 
condition.  With  this  motive  was  also  the  desire  of 
transferring  the  immense  profits  of  the  Indian  trade 
from  private  traders  or  corporations  to  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  system  eventually  proved  a  fail- 
ure. The  gentlemen  sent  to  the  frontier  to  deal  with 
the  Indians,  although  men  of  intelligence  and  integrity, 
were  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  tho.se  they  came  to 
serve,  and  unequal  to  the  task  of  competing  with  old, 
acute  and  exjKrienced  traders,  whom  the  Indians  had 
learned  to  trust,  and  whose  influence  over  theiA  was 
unbounded.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  the  factories  were 
a  partial  success,  but  after  peace  was  declared,  and  they 
were  re-established  in  1816,  they  proved  a  complete 
failure.  The  American  Fur  Company,  after  its  re-organ- 
ization in  1817,  swept  away  both  private  traders  and 
factories,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  Northwestern  fur  trade. 

The  name  of  the  United  States  Factor  at  Chicago, 
from  the  time  the  system  was  established  until  1810, 
has  not  been  preserved,  unless,  as  seems  probable, 
Charles  Jouett  was  both  Indian  Agent  and  Factor. 

Matthew  Irwin  was  Factor  here  from  1810  until  the 
destruction  of  Fort  Dearborn,  August  15,  1S12.  and 
after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jouett,  in  181 1,  probably 
acted  also  as  Agent.  He  was  the  son  of  Matthew 
Irwin,  Sr.,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia when  quite  young,  and  becoming  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant assisted  the  United  States  Government  during 
the  Revolution  by  loaning  it  money  for  carrying  on  its 
plans.  In  September,  1777,  he  was  appointed  Quarter- 
master-General of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  in  General 
Armstrong's  division,  then  in  the  field.  During  1778 
and  1779  he  was  engaged  in  fitting  out  privateers  and 
ships  against  the  enemy,  being  appointed  a  naval  agent 
for  the  State  in  the  latter  year,  and  commissioner  for 
procuring  salt  for  the  public.  In  1781  he  was  Port 
^Va^den  for  Philadelphia ;  from  1 785  served  for  several 
yeare  as  Recorder  of  Deeds  and  Master  of  Rolls  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  became  bankrupt  in  the 
latter  part  of  1788,  partly  in  consequence  of  surety 
debts.  The  mother  of  Matthew  Irwin,  Jr.,  was  a  sister 
of  Thomas  Mifflin,  General  in  the  Revolution  and  after- 
ward Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  His  oldest  brother, 
Thomas,  was  United  States  District  Judge  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  another  brother  was  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia.  Matthew  Irwin,  Jr.,  was  born,  reared 
and  educated  at  Philadelphia. 

In  a  written  communication,  given  to  Dr.  Jedidiah 
Morse,  in  1820,  and  published  in  "Morse's  Report  on 
Indian  Affairs,"  Major  Irwin  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  business  done  while  he  was 
Factor  at  Chics^o : 

Amount  of  furs  and  peltries  forwarded  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  trade  June  30,  1810,  and  in- 
voiced at  %  2,972.56 

Amount  of  drafts  on  the  Secretary  of  war,  in  favor  of 

the  Superintendent  of  Indian  trade  in  that  year..  1,740,01 

Total  amount  of  busioess  done  in  1810  $  4,713.57 


Amount  of  (un;  and  peltries  forwarded  to  the  Sifperin- 

intcndent  of  Indian  trade  Sept.  25.  Ittti,.*...   5,380.50 

Amount  of  drafts  on  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  in 

favor  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  trade,   775.3'j 

Total  amount  of  buuaess  done  in  1811  %  6,055.89 
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Amount  of  furs  and  peltries  fcnvarded  to  the  Superin- 
tendent ol  Indian  trade  Julyii,  iSia  $  5<7di'9i 

Amoont  ct  drafts  transmitted  in  favor  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  trade,   500.67 

Amount  of  articles  sold  for  caili   5iS-4^ 

Amount  of  bunnest  done  in  1813  $  6,798.06 


In  May,  1811,  Mr.  Irwin  gave  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  machinations  of  the  Shawa- 
noe  Prophet  to  incite  the  Pottawatomies  of  the  Illinois 
River  and  surrounding  country  to  hostility  against  the 
Government.  Mr.  Jouett's  absence  left  Mr.  Irwin  to 
dischai^e  the  duties  of  Agent  and  Factor.  He  again 
writes  on  the  loth  of  March,  1812 :  "The  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  nations,  hearing  that  the  Winnebagoes  and 
Pottawatomies  are  hostilely  inclined  toward  the  whites, 
sent  speeches  among  them,  desiring  them  to  change 
their  sentiments  and  live  in  peace  with  the  whites ; " 
and  again  on  April  16,  1812:  "On  the  6th,  a  party  of 
ten  or  eleven  Indians  surrounded  a  small  farm  house  on 
Chicago  River,  and  killed  two  men.  The  Indians  are 
of  the  Winnebago  tribe."  Mr.  Irwin  must  have  left 
Chicago  soon  after  forwarding  goods  July  nth,  or  he 
would  hardly  Have  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  next 
month.  The  goods  in  the  factory  were  distributed 
among  the  savages,  and  the  subsequent  war  put  an  end, 
for  a  time,  to  the  factory  system.  Mr.  Irwin  was 
appointed  Assistant  Commissary  of  Purchases  in  the 
army  May,  1813,  and  served  until  June,  1815,  when 
the  army  was  disbanded.  The  following  spring  a  mil- 
itary post  was  established  at  (ireen  Bay,  and  he  was  sent 
there  as  United  States  Factor,  remaining  until  the  office 
was  discontinued  in  1822.  Major  Irwin  married,  in 
1816,  at  Uniontown,  Penn.,  Miss  Nancy  Walker,  and 
his  son  William,  born  in  1817,  was  the  first  white  child 
of  American  parents  born  at  (jreen  Bay.  On  the 
organization  of  Brown  County,  Wis.,  in  181S,  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Cass  its  first  Chief  Justice  and 
Judge  of  Probate,  serving  until  September,  1820.  Late 
in  1822  he  returned  with  his  family  to  Philadelphia,  and 
finally  settled  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  merchant  and  Postmaster,  and  where  he  died 
about  1845,  from  the  effects  of  paralysis,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  seventy-five  years.  Major  Irwin  is  described  as 
of  a  little  above  medium  height,  well  proportioned, 
of  pleasing  de[>ortment,  and  interesting  and  popular 
address. 

On  the  rebuilding  of  Fort  Dearborn  in  1816,  a  fac- 
tory was  again  established  by  Government.  Jacob  B 
Vamum,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  Factor,  with 
a  salary  of  $1,300.  The  business  was  unsatisfactory. 
In  a  letter  to  Major  Irwin  at  Green  Bay,  dated  Decem- 
ber 5,  1818,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  reorganization 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  Mr.  Varnum  says : 

"  The  indiscriminate  admission  of  British  subjects  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  is  a  matter  of  pretty  general  complaint,  through- 
out this  section  of  the  country.  There  are  five  establisbments  now 
within  tbe  limits  of  this  agem^,  headed  by  British  subjects.  I'hese, 
with  the  large  number  of  American  traders,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  will  effectually  check  the  progress  of  this  factory.  I  have 
hardly  done  a  sufficiency  of  business  this  season  to  clear  the  wages 
of  my  interpreter." 

The  following  year  he  writes  to  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  at  Washington,  evidently  believing  that 
a  better  day  was  dawning  for  the  factories  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  as 
to  who  should  be  considered  American  citizens,  and 
granted  licenses  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  decis- 
^n  was,  that  unless  those  residing  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  western  ports,  at  the  time  they  were  given 
up  by  the  British,  did  absolutely  go  into  court  within 


the  twelve  months  following  the  event,  and  declare 
themselves  American  citizens,  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  such  without  going  through  the  process  of 
naturalization.  The  Secretarj'  of  War,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, immediately  directed  Governor  Cass  of  Michi- 
gan Territory  to  revoke  all  licenses  hitherto  granted 
to  persons  thus  circumstanced,  and  he,  in  turn, 
ordered  the  several  Indian  agents  accordingly.  This 
order  temporarily  threw  out  of  employment  many  traders 
connected  with  the  American  Fur  Company,  which  had 
retained  in  its  service  Canadians  formerly  British  sub- 
jects, who  had  been  licensed  by  the  various  Indian 
agents  to  trade,  they  claiming  the  right  of  citizenship 
under  the  provision  of  Jay's  treaty.  Following  is  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Varnum  ; 

**  Unitkd  States  Factory,  Chicago,  June  20,  1819. 
"  The  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  Indian  trade,  will,  it  is 
believed,  justify  the  extension  of  the  operation  of  this  establish- 
ment. This,  togetlier  with  tbe  connderation  of  the  large  supply 
of  blankets  and  cloths  now  on  hand,  induces  me  to  recommend  a 
distribution  of  the  goods  of  this  factory  am(mg  tbe  adjacent  villa- 
ges for  trade,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  ensure  the  sale  of  neariy  alt 
by  the  expiration  of  the  trading  season.  Such  a  measure,  I  am 
well  convinced,  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  Indians,  as  a  great 
number  by  this  means  will  be  enabled  to  supply  themselves  with 
goods  on  more  reasonable  terms  than  could  otherwise  be  done  ;  nor 
do  1  apprehend  any  difiicultv  in  effecting  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
(Government,  as  gentlemen  ol  unquestionat>le  integrity  have  already 
applied  for  such  outfits.  JACOB  R.  VARNUM." 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  American  Fur  t'om- 
pany  would  not  quietly  submit  to  such  a  diminution  of 
its  prerogatives,  and  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  prevent  the  present  unpleasant  aspect  of  aff^airs  be- 
coming a  permanent  fact.  Ramsey  Crooks  and  Samuel 
Abbott  hastened  to  Washington  to  be  present  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1819-20.  That  their  efforts  to  obtain  such 
terms  as  they  desired  for  the  company  in  which  they 
were  both  interested  were  successful,  is  shown  by  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  John  J.  Astor 
by  Ramsey  Crooks,*  dated  "  New  York,  May,  1820." 
Mr.  Crooks  says : 

"The  new-fangled  obnoxious  Indian  system  died  a  natural 
death,  as  the  House  of  Representatives,  pl«ioing  a  press  of  much 
more  important  business,  refused  to  act  on  the  tHll  from  the  Senate, 
and  from  the  interest  our  friends  took  in  the  explanations  given  by 
them  by  Mr.  Samuel  Abbott,  who  remained  at  Washington  for  the 
purpose,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  had  the  bill  t>een  brought 
forward,  but  the  monster  would  have  been  strangled.  Now  that 
nothing  can  be  effected  until  Congress  meets  again,  I  presume  the 
tnulc  wiU  be  for  this  summer  continued  under  the  former  regula- 
titms  ;  but  had  Mr.  Secretary  Calhoun  carried  his  point  in  getting 
the  proposed  new  law  passed,  it  is  no  longer  concealed  that  the  first 
step  was  to  license  so  few  traders  thai  the  factories  were  sure  of 
reviving  ;  anolhtr  appeal  to  Congress  for  the  increase  of  the  public 
trade  fund  would  no  doubt  have  followed ;  and  private  trade  con- 
lined  to  a  limited  number  nf  favorites,  among  whom  I  hazard  bul 
little  in  saying  Ihe  American  Fur  Company  would  not  have  been 
found  :  because  we  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  trampled  upon 
with  impunity  either  by  the  military  or  any  other  power,  and  be- 
cause others,  prohting  by  our  example,  have  of  late  shown  them 
their  teeth." 

The  same  month  that  the  agent  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  wrote  thus  to  his  principal,  the  Factor  at  Chi- 
cago, again  discouraged,  writes  under  date  of  "  May  23, 
1820  "  ; 

"  The  Indians  have  been  induced  to  come  here  this  season  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  enabled  to  procure  whisky.  In 
fact  the  commerce  with  them  this  season  has  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  that  article.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  out  of  two  hun- 
dred barks  (Indian  boxes  conuining  about  forty  pounds)  of  sugar 
taken,  not  five  have  been  piircha.sed  with  any  other  commodity  than 
whisky.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  pound  of  sugar  from 
the  Indians,  but  can  get  a  supply  from  the  traders  at  ten  cents  a 
pound." 

The  factors,  from  first  to  last,  attributed  the  ill  suc- 

*  Thii  letter  ud  othen  fron  which  eztiMcta  m  taken,  are  in  the  powM- 
MM  of  GnrduQ  S.  Hnbbwd. 
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cess  of  the  system  to  the  licensing  of  British  traders, 
brought  up  in  the  business,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  nature  and  desires  of  the  Indian,  and  determined  in 
their  opposition  to  the  factories.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  private  traders  and  the  fur  companies  affirmed  that 
the  system  was  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  Indians 
were  equally  cheated,  and  equally  well  supplied  with 
whisky  by  the  factories  as  by  themselves.  Major  Irwin 
says  in  letters  to  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade, 
during  the  years  1817-19  : 

"  There  a[^>ears  a  palpable  incongruity  in  the  manner  of  con> 
ducting  the  Indian  trade,  the  factors  are  sent  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  Indian  ^ents  can  adopt  such  measures  as 
to  defeat  all  their  (dans  to  that  end.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
authority  vested  in  them  to  issue  licenses  is  well  calculated  to  de- 
stroy all  the  benefits  that  might  t>e  expected  from  the  factories ; 
particularly  too  when  they  interfere  with  each  other's  districts, 
i'he  truth  is,  the  factories  required  to  be  well  supported  before  they 
can  be  of  any  utility  ;  one  of  the  first  measures  to  which  should  be 
the  prohibition  to  grant  licenses  where  the  factory  can  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  Indians." 

On  July  5,  1821,  Colonel  McKenney  writes  from  the 
Indian  Trade  Office  "  to  Major  Irwin  : 

"  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  represent,  that  for  the 
three  years  last  past,  the  two  factories  00  the  lakes,  one  at  Chicago, 
the  other  at  Green  Bay,  have  been  in  a  measure  useless  to  the  In- 
dians, and.  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  the  Government  also. 
This  state  of  things  is  owing  entirely  to  the  unsuiuble  provisions 
which  exist  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade.  .  .  The  contination  of  the 
same  inactivity  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  business  at 
these  two  factories,  promising  to  make  inroads  upon  the  fund  allot- 
ted for  the  trade,  I  do  not  feel  myself  authorized  further  todelay 
a  decision  on  the  subject,  and  recommend  it  aca>rdingly  for  the 
Executive  approval ;  it  is  to  break  up  and  discontinue  the  two 
factories  located  at  Chicago  and  Green  Hay." 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Government  Fact- 
ors at  Chicago  and  (ireen  Bay,  may  be  given  the  views 
of  two  gentlemen  who  visited  them,  the  one  in  1820  the 
other  in  1822.  Dr.  Jedidiah  Morse  in  his  report  on  In- 
dian affairs,  says  : 

'  An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  just  visited  Chicago,  in- 
formed me  (July.  1820),  that  there  were  goods  belonging  to  (iovem- 
nient,  at  that  place,  to  the  ralue  of  $20,000,  which  cost  more  at 
(ieorgetown  than  the  traders  ask  for  their  goods  at  the  post  of  de- 
livery ;  and  that  the  goodsare  inferior  in  quality,  and  selected  with 
less  judgment  than  those  of  the  traders  ;  that  only  twenty-live  dol- 
lars' worth  of  furs  was  sold  by  the  Factor  at  Chicago ;  that  the 
Government  makes  no  proBt  on  its  capital,  and  pays  the  superin- 
tendents, factors,  sub-factors,  and  their  clerks  out  of  their  funds. 
'  The  fact,'  he  added, '  that  the  Government  sells  goods  at  cost  and 
carriage,  and  pay  their  own  ^ents  :  and  that  yet  the  Indians  pre- 
fer dealing  with  the  traders,  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
traders  have  not  been  exorbitant  in  the  prices  of  their  goods,  nor 
have  maltreated  the  Indians,  who  have  had  liberty  to  trade  with 
one  or  the  other  as  they  pleased.  It  is  evident,' he  said,' that  by 
some  means,  the  Indians  had  not  confidence  in  the  Government,  as 
fair  and  upright  in  their  trade.'  Nothing  was  said  or  intimated  on 
this  subject,  by  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to,  which  in  the  re- 
motest degree  impeached  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  of  the 
factors.  They  appear  as  far  as  I  have  knowledge  of  them,  to  be 
upright  men,  and  faithfully  and  intelligently  to  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  office.  This  want  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, on  part  of  the  Indians,  I  have  witnessed  with  solicitude  in 
many  other  instances,  and  it  has  often  been  expressed  by  the  In- 
dians in  my  interviews  with  them.  Whether  this  prejudice  has 
arisen  from  foreign  influence,  exerted  to  answer  particular  purposes, 
or  from  that  of  the  traders,  as  is  alleged  in  the  preceding  commu 
nications  ifrom  the  factors  at  Chicago  and  Green  Uay).  or  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  manner  in  which  their  lands  have  been  obtained 
from  them  by  the  (iovemment ;  or  by  the  inferiority  in  quality  and 
high  prices  of  the  goods  which  have  been  offered  them  in  barter,  at 
the  Government  factories,  or  delivered  to  them  in  payment  of  their 
annuities,  as  other  confidently  assert,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  It 
b  my  opinion,  however,  from  all  I  could  learn,  that  each  of  these 
causes  has  had  more  or  less  influence  in  creating  and  fixing  this  un- 
happy prejudice  in  their  minds." 

(leneral  Albert  G.  Ellis,  who  was  the  first  editor  of 
the  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  the  pioneer  newspaper  of 


Wisconsin,  describes,  in  his  "  Recollections,"*  Green  Bay 
as  it  was  on  his  arrival  in  1822.  Speaking  of  the  United 
States  factories,  he  says  : 

"  One  had  been  placed  at  Green  Bay,  and  Major  Matthew  Irwin, 
of  Tennsylvania.  appointed  to  the  ofRce.  We  found  him  at  Fort 
Howard  in  1S22.  the  sole  occupant  of  the  post,  in  his  stone  build- 
ing and  living  under  the  same  roof  with  his  family,  the  tro(^  hav- 
ing been  removed  two  years  before  to  Camp  Smith.  Major  Irwin 
was  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  culture  and  integrity,  and  as  well 
fitted  for  the  trust  as  any  other  citizen  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
Indian  country,  its  trade  and  inhabitants,  could  be — that  is,  not 
fitted  at  all:  and,  moreover,  being  furnished  by  the  Government 
ttith  goods  nnsuited  to  the  Indian  trade,  and  coming  in  c(nnpeting 
contact  with  Iife>long,  experienced,  astute  traders,  of  course  the 
effort  to  gain  confidence,  trust  and  influence  with  the  Indians  was 
a  total  ^ilure.  His  sleazy  woolen  blankets,  cheap  calico,  and, 
worst  of  all.  his  poor,  unserviceable  guns,  were  all  rejected  by  the 
Indians,  and  during  four  years' trade  he  did  not  secure  fifty  dol< 
Iars'  worth  of  peltries;  but  the  natives,  as  well  as  French  inhabit- 
ants, made  quantities  of  maple  sugar — this  was  not  current  at  New 
Vork  for  pavment  of  goods,  as  peltries  were,  and  not  so  much  cared 
for  by  the  old  traders.  The  Indians  resorted  with  it  to  the  United 
States  Factor,  Major  Irwin,  who  bought  large  quantities  of  it,  and 
had  many  thousand  pounds  in  store  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  in 
1822.  .  .  That  fall  .Major  Irwin  closed  up  most  of  the  business, 
shipped  his  sugar  to  Detroit,  turned  over  the  concern  to  a  young 
gentleman  succeeding  him  by  the  name  of  Ringgold,  and  left  the 
country.  Messrs.  Heron  and  Whitney,  sutlers  to  the  troops, 
bought  Major  Irwin's  house,  and  the  old  factwy  was  converted 
into  a  hospital  building  for  the  ^ck  of  the  garrison." 

The  services  of  Mr.  Varnum  as  Factor  at  Chicago 
ended  the  same  year.  After  the  order  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  factory  was  issued,  A.  B.  I.indsey,  of 
Connecticut,  was  sent  to  Chic^;o  to  wind  up  its  affairs. 
While  living  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Varnum  boarded  m  the 
old  John  Dean  house,  with  J.  B.  Beaubien,  then  its 
owner.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Major  Irwin  as  a  gentle- 
man of  well-known  integrity.  After  the  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  remaining  In  the  factory  had 
been  disposed  of,  the  building,  which  was  just  south  of 
the  fort,  was  bought  by  a  Mr.  Whiting,  probably  Cap- 
tain Henry  Whiting,  an  ex-army  officer,  then  sutler  of 
the  fort.f  It  was  sold  by  Mr.  Whiting  to  the  American 
Fur  Company,  and  by  that  company  to  Jean  Baptiste 
Beaubien,  jwhose  residence  it  remained  until  1839. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  factory,  from  the 
rebuilding  of  the  fort  in  1816,  to  its  final  abandonment 
in  i822-'23,  there  were  two  Indian  Agents.  Charles 
Jouett  was  reappointed  in  1815,  came  to  Chicago  in 
1816,  and  remained  two  years  or  more.  His  residence, 
and  the  Agency-house  for  that  period,  was  a  log  build- 
ing of  two  large  rooms,  about  twenty  steps  from  the 
river  bank,  on  the  north  side,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Caliis,  who  came 
to  the  |)lace  with  her  parents  in  i8i6|  and  remained 
here  several  years.  She  also  says  that  this  house,  which 
was  west  of  John  Kinzie's,  was  built  before  the  massa- 
cre of  i8i2,j!  and  that  between  it  and  the  KInzie  house 
was  another,  occupied  in  i8i6  by  a  Mr.  Bridges.  She 
mentions  also  an  encounter  which  her  father  had  with 
Main  Foe,  a  furious  Indian,  the  old  war-chief  of  the 
Pottawatomies. 

In  a  letter  written  by  this  lady  to  Hon.  John  Went- 

•  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  VII. 

t  James  E.  Heron  and  Henry  Whiting  were  sutlers  at  Fort  Dearborn  in 
iSii-*aa,  and  were  liuih,  in  1S23.  at  Fort  Howard,  Green  Har,  with  CapUun 
Wm.  Whistler.  Heron  had  bten  Assistant  Commissary  ol  Purchnies  in  the 
army  from  September,  iSt  until  dixbandcd.  June  i,  iSii;  then  sutler  at  Macki- 
nac for  a  short  time— at  Chicago  <n  i8ai,  at  Fort  Howard  in  tSsi,  and  suW- 
qucntly  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Jcsup  until  1843- 

Henry  Whiting,  of  New  Vork,  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  th<- 
3id  Infantry,  May  i,  1819,  First  Lieutenant  in  June,  1813  ;  wounded  in  the  bat- 
(fe  of  Niagara,  July  35,  1B14:  Captain  in  September,  1814;  retained  on  rr- 
arrangemeni  of  Ine  army  on  peace  establishment.  May,  1815,  as  First  Lieuten- 
ant of  3d  Infantry  with  brrvct;  disbanded  June,  1831;  sutler  at  Chicago  in 
iSii-'aa,  and  subsequently  at  Urcen  Hay. 

1  From  the  description  suppiMcd  to  be  thv  uld  "  Bunu  House,"  mentioned 
in  '*  Waubun.'' 

|**ChiGBp>  AntiquitirH,"  p.  105. 
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worth,  she  mentions  other  incidents  and  persons  of  early 

Chicago.    She  says : 

"  My  mother's  oldest  child  was  Charles  I.a1iine  JouctI,  who  was 
born  in  Chicago,  October  26,  1809,  and  died  there  September  S, 
1810.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
Chio^o.*  There  was  a  Government  Factor  there  named  Jacob  li. 
Varnum,  who  bad  a  child  bom  there.f  I'osstbly  this  child  was  bom 
before  my  brother.  My  mother's  nurse  was  a  half-breed  French 
and  Indian  woman,  who  was  bound  to  her  until  she  was  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Iler  name  was  Madaline  Alscum  or  Olscum.  She 
married  the  day  we  left  Chic^o  for  the  last  time,  Joseph  Ozier,  a 
soldier  from  the  garrison.  I  remember  James  Kiley,}  who  acted 
as  father's  interoreter.  My  impression  is  that  Dr.  Alexander  Wol- 
cott  was  father  s  successor  as  Indian  Agent.  Father  resigned  the 
i^ncy  at  Chicago  about  iSiS-'ig  and  returned  to  Kentucky. 
There  was  a  Dr.  McMahoa  stationed  at  Chicago.  There  was  a 
r>r.  John  Oale  there  from  New  Hampshire,  who  left  before  we  did, 
and  who  died  at  Fort  Armstrong,  July  27,  1830.  I  remember  the 
Indian  chief,  'White  Dog,'  who  pretended  he  could  not  speak 
Knglish.  But  he  got  drunk  one  day,  and  we  then  found  out  that 
he  could  speak  it  very  well.  I  also  remember  a  tall  and  powerful 
Indian  chief,  '  White  Elk,'  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  man 
who  killed  the  children  of  Mrs.  Susan  Corbin  at  the  massacre  of 
1812.^  I  remember  a  half-breed  Indian  who  was  in  the  employ  of 
John  Kinzie,  named  Perish  LeClerc,  who  used  to  boast  of  his  I'ot- 
tawatomie  descent.  I  also  remember  .Major  Daniel  Baker,  who  had 
command  at  Fort  Dearborn,  I  frequently  saw  an  Indian  called 
'  Blue  Karlh."  because  he  always  painted  his  face  with  a  sort  of 
blue  clay,  which  gave  him  a  ghastly  appearance.  He  kept  princi- 
pally by  himself,  and  it  was  hinted  he  was  a  white  man  in  disguise. 
He  was  out  of  health;  and  I  once  saw  the  Indians  dance  what 
was  called  the  '  medicine  dance,'  around  him,  in  hopes  of  effect- 
ing a  cure.  There  n-ere  two  lieutenants  in  the  garrison,  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  any  of  your  Chicago  publications.  They 
were  married  about  the  same  lime.  They  visited  us  frequently. 
One  was  Lieutenant  Brooks.|  The  other  was  Lieutenant  James 
Hackley,  Jr.,  who  ma*Tied  Kebekah  Wells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  William  Wells,  who  was  killed  in  the  Chicago  massa- 
cre of  iBi2,  and  for  whom  your  street  was  named.H  When  my 
mother  first  went  to  Chicu^o  it  was  in  midwinter,  and  she  went  all 
the  way  on  horseback.  This  joume>  she  often  described  as  her 
bridal  tour.  Father  had  as  guides  a  half-breed  Indian  named  Rob- 
inson, and  a  negro  named  Joseph  Battles.  In  traveling  through 
Illinois  they  found  the  snow  very  deep  and  drifted  on  the  prairies. 
They  frequently  heard  the  cries  of  panthers  at  night,  who  were  de- 
terred from  them  by  their  camp-lires.  The  Indians  were  always 
very  kind,  and  mother  never  felt  any  fear.  But  she  became  tired 
of  living  so  far  from  alt  society,  and  persuaded  father  to  move  back 
to  Kentucky.  He  lived  on  a  farm  near  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  where 
all  his  children,  except  the  one  at  Detroit  and  the  one  at  Chicago, 
were  bom.  As  he  lived  in  Chicago  when  my  brother  died  in  (Sep- 
tember) 1810,  and  at  Harrodsburg  the  Sth  of  February,  l8ll,  when 
my  sister  Caroline  was  born,  you  can  judge  when  he  left  Chicago 
the  first  time.  Mother  often  congratulated  herself  that  she  left 
Chicago  in  time  to  escape  the  massacre.  ,  .  The  .Agency-house 
where  we  lived  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite 
the  garrison,  and  John  Kinzie,  Sr.,  lived  near  by  on  the  same  side. 
.Motner  alwaj's  said  that  the  little  river  (as  it  then  wa.s)  was,  lined 
all  along  its  banks  with  wild  onions,  and  took  its  name  Chicago 
therefrom;  Chicago  meaning,  in  the  original  Indian  tongue, 
'  onion.' " 

Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott  succeeded  Mr.  Jouctt 
as  Indian  Agent  in  1820,  and  held  the  position  until 
his  death  in  1830.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  and 
J..ucy  (Waldo;  Wolcutt,  and  was  born  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  February  14,  1790.  His  father,  who  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1778,  and  settled  at  Windsor  as  an  attorney, 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  standing.  Alex- 

*  Twu  children  had  been  bom  to  Ijeuteoant  WIlHim  Whtttler.  and  two 
la  John  Kinzie,  in  Chicago,  prior  to  1809. 
t  SnlHequenl  Ui  i8i6. 

X  Jameo  Riley,  and  bu  brothers  Peler  and  John,  were  ton*  of  Judire  Riley, 
of  Schenectady,  who  was  at  one  lime  a  trader  with  the  Indian*  at  Safinaw. 
The  boys  were  hal(-t>recd>,  the  miithcr  being  of  the  Indian  race.  ("CnicaKo 
Antiquities,"  p.  106.) 

I  See  "  Wanbun,''  p.  iSi.  "  Chicagn  Antiquities,  *  p.  105.  Mr.  Hurlbut 
quote*  from  a  letter  of  Mts.  CaM'n :  "  Tht  houie  in  which  my  father  lived  was 
built  before  thr  masncre  ol  i8tz.  1  know  this  from  the  faci  that '  White  Klk.' 
an  Indian  chief,  and  the  talleit  I  ever  saw,  was  pointed  out  lo  me  as  the  savat;c 
ihat  diuhed  out  the  brain*  of  the  children  of  Sukey  Corbin  against  the  side  nf 
Ihitt  very  house." 

(  Lieutenant  Kdward  E.  Brooks,  of  Kentucky.  He  waa  nwde  Captain  and 
iramiferred  to  Detroit  about  1819,  He  resigned  June  6.  it*/.  Hia  wile  was  the 
daughter  f>f  Chief  Justice  May,  nf  HichtKan,  and  one  of  hw  daughters  niMTicd 
l(.  M.  School,  nf  ChiGaeo.    Ilr.  Bronksdied  in  nelrml. 

5 1'ieiiteiMiit  Hackwy  ww  promoted  10  «  captaiavy  and  migacd  December 
ji,  1818. 


ander  Wolcott,  Jr.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  the  class  of 
1809.  He  was  the  third  of  four  children.  His  oldest 
sister,  Frances,  married  for  her  second  husband,  Arthur 
W.  Magill  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  which  place  the 
Wolcott  family  had  removed.  Henry,  the  second  child, 
was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Middletown  by 
President  Adams  in  1828.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in 
1836,  and  dfed  there  April  5,  1846.  Henry  was  the 
father  of  Alexander  Wolcott,  long  the  Chicago  City  Sur- 
veyor. Alexander,  and  Mary  Ann,  a  younger  sister, 
were  the  third  and  fourth  children.  After  Dr.  Wolcott's 
arrival  here  he  finished  and  resided  in  a  building  com- 
menced during  Judge  Jouett's  incumbency.  This  was 
the  agency-house  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  near 
where  now  is  the  foot  of  North  State  Street,  and  which 
was  facetiously  called  "Cobweb  Castle,"  during  his 
residence  there  as  a  bachelor, — probably  from  the  no- 
ticeable accumulation  of  those  terrors  to  good  house- 
keepers during  those  years.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1823. 
he  was  married  at  the  residence  of  John  Kinzie,  by  John 
Hamlin,  J.  P.  of  Fulton  County,  to  Ellen  Marion,  eld- 
est daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor  Kinzie.  In  1820  Dr. 
Wolcott  accomiKinied  the  expedition  under  (lovernor 
('ass  from  Detroit  through  the  upper  lakes  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  'I'he  party  left  Detroit  on 
the  1st  of  May,  performed  the  journey,  and  returned  to 
Luke  Michigan  the  latter  part  of  August.  At  Crreeii 
Ray  the  party  divided,  some  proceeding  to  Mackinac, 
and  a  part — among  whom  were  (Jovernor  Cas.s,  Dr. 
Wolcott,  Major  Robert  Forsyth  and  Henry  R.  School- 
craft,— coming  down  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  to 
Chicago,  where  they  arrived  Augfust  29,  and  remained 
until  the  31st  ;  when  tiovemor  Cas.s,  accompanied  by 
his  secretar)',  Major  Forsyth,  Lieutenant  Mackay,  John 
Kinzie  and  others,  took  the  old  Indian  tcail  to  Detroit, 
and  Schoolcraft  and  Ca|)tain  Douglas  the  route  by  the 
ea.stern  shore  of  the  lake  to  Mackinac.  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
speaks  of  Dr.  Wolcott  as  a  gentleman  "commanding 
respect  by  his  manners,  judgment  and  intelligence." 
On  the  29th  of  .\ugust,  1821,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Indians  at  Chicago,  which  was  signed  in  the 
presence  of  Alexander  Wolcott,  Jr.,  Indian  Agent,  Jacob 
B.  Varnum,  Factor,  and  John  Kinzie,  Sub-Agent.  In 
May,  1823,' the  garrison  wa.s  withdrawn  from  Fort 
Dearborn  and  the  i>ost  and  property  left  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Wolcott,  who  moved  into  one  of  the  houses  erected 
for  officers'  quarters,  and  there  resided  until  the  fort 
was  again  occupied  by  United  States  troops  in  August, 
1838.  He  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Peoria  County  December  26,  1827,  and  is  recorded  as 
judge  and  voter  at  the  special  election  for  justice  of 
the  peace  and  constable,  held  at  the  house  of  James 
Kinzie  in  the  Chicago  Precinct,  July  24,  1830.  When 
troops  arrived  to  re-garrison  Fort  Dearborn  in  1828, 
Dr.  Wolcott  and  family  returned  to  their  old  home  in 
the  agency-house,  where  he  died  late  in  the  fall  of  1S30. 
By  his  will,  dated  October  18,  1830,  he  left  all  his 
property  to  his  wife  Eleanor*  M.  Wolcott  and  his 
daughter  Mary  Ann.  The  latter  died  in  infancy,  and 
his  widow  became  his  sole  surviving  heir. 

Mrs.  Wolcott,  with  her  mother  and  half-sister,  Mrs. 
Helm,  remained  at  the  agency-house  until  the  spring 
of  1 83 1 .  The  order  having  l)een  given  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Dearborn  by  the  troops,  the  household 
goods  of  Mrs.  Wolcott  were  sold  by  auction,  and  she 
accompanied  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lieutenant  David  Hunter 
mow  Mrs.  General  Hunter)  to  Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay. 
^Ak.  John  Kinzie  and  Mrs.  Helm  went  to  Fort  Winne- 

*  Spelled  l-^eaiMir,  hath  in  the  will  of  l>r,  Wnloolt,  antl-yi  the  record  oUtcr 
marriage  ia  the  "  Wolootl  Memorial."   She  vigned  her  pane  ^Qf  Q-M-^-v  I  /> 
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hago  at  the  same  time,  with  Juhn  H.  Kinzie  and  wife, 
who  had  been  in  Chicago  on  a  visit.  The  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  in  Chicago  about  1821-22 
by  Dr.  Wolcott  to  (lovernor  C^ass,  in  reply  to  certain 
queries  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  language  and  con- 
dition of  the  Pottawatomies,  are  given  to  show  the 
sprightly  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  this  early 
settler  of  Chicago  expressed  his  ideas,  and  as  revealing 
the  pleasant  humor  of  the  man  :* 

"  Di'iir  (Jmrrnm-: — Thank  (Icxt,  I  can  at  last  in  part  ilislmr- 
Ihen  my  conscience  of  a  iTime  that"  has  long  laid  heavy  upon  it, 
the  crime  of  neglecting  to  comply  wth  your  repeated  requests  re- 
specting your  queries.  Many  a  time  and  oft,  when  I  cast  n  rueful 
{rlance  over  that  interminable  string  of  'Inquiries,'  which  could 
not  be  properly  answered  by  a  philosopher,  till  after  at  least  ten 
years'  study  '  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  lxx>t,'  I  have 
wished  them  at  the  boltom  of  the  Red  Sea.  along  with  so  many 
*rther  wicked  spirits,  whose  only  object  on  earth  was  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  quiet,  lazy  people  like  myself.  Coitld  the  necessary 
knowledge  be  acquired  by  the  use  of  any  kind  of  machinery,  could 
it  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  steam  it  would  be  a  matter  of  nu 
difficulty.  It  is  only  to  buy  an  engine,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Hut 
to  Hnd  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  tongue  who  knows 
any  thing  about  any  other  language  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or 
who  can  be  made  to  comprehend  its  most  simple  principles,  is  a 
pretty  impossible  sort  of  an  affair.  Nevertheless,  I  have  endeavored 
to  do  a  little  something  to  quiet  certain  stirrings  and  twitchings 
somewhere  about  the  region  nl  the  pericardium,  which  have  for  a 
long  time  troubled  me  exceedingly;  more  especially  whenex-er  my 
eyes  happened  to  rest  upon  a  little  ngly-looking  book,  full  of  notes 
of  interrogation.  That  I  have  done  so  little,  and  that  I  have  done 
that  little  so  imperfectly,  is  <)nly  to  be  excused  from  the  considera- 
tion that  I  have  worked  without  tools.  I  have  been  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  met  with  the  success,  you  will  perhaps  say,  of  a  man  who 
>houtd  attempt  to  polish  a  diamond  with  a  wood  rasp,  or  fashion  a 
walch  with  a  sledge  hammer.  That  I  have  delayed  it  so  long  can- 
not be  excused  at  all,  unless  you  will  accept  of  the  true  plea,  that 
I  was  deterred  by  the  hopelessness  of  the  task,  and  vou  have  full 
leave  to  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  the  confusion  and  want  of  ar- 
rangement in  the  papers  arise  from  want  of  time.  But  it  is  liter- 
ally true.  Since  I  commenced  my  inqniries,  some  weeks  ago,  re- 
specting the  constniclion  of  the  ianmuiije,  I  have  kepi  myself  at  it 
night  and  day  ;  but  I  fonnd  such  amazing  difficulty  at  every  slcp 
that  my  progress  has  tjeen  but  slow,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  make 
any  attempt  at  arrangement,  as  Captain  Whitingt  is  ready  to  start. 
All.  but  what  relates  to  language,  h.is  l>een  written  for  a  )on^  lime, 
and  a  meagre  account  it  is.  ittit  the  truth  is,  that  of  all  the  tribes 
and  nations  that  |>eople  this  globe,  the  Tottawatomies  have  the 
least  that  is  peculiar  in  their  manners  and  customs,  nr  interesting 
in  their  history.  The  only  very  ;)rominent  trait  in  their  character 
is  their  universal  and  insatiable  low  of  ardent  spirits,  and  thai  is 
common  to  all  tribes  who  are  so  lucky  as  to  live  in  a  state  of  fre- 
quent intercourse  \vith  Christian  men.f  I  suppose  by  this  time 
\-ou  will  have  another  book  of  '  queries '  under  way,  with  which 
yoa  will  favor  yom  friends  in  due  time.  Should  you  be  desirous 
that  I  should  make  farther  inquiries,  please  to  signify  it,  and  I 

Kromise  a  more  prompt  attention  to  your  request  than  I  have  given 
eretofore.  .\nd  now  I  will  not  say  another  word  on  the  subject 
nf  Indian  languages  except  that  I  am  .ts  glad  to  esca|>e  from  it  as 
we  were  to  escape  from  the  unheard-of  comforts  of  Sandy  l^ke. 
Don't  you  feel  a  horror  creeping  over  vou  every  time  the  idea  re- 
curs to  your  memory?  I  never  think  of  it,  but,  like  the  I'harisee, 
I  thank  (iod  that  I  am  not  as  other  men — Indian-tradersand  dwel- 
lers on  the  borders  of  Sandy  Lake." 

The  widow  of  Dr.  \\"(jlct)tt  married,  in  1836,  Hon. 
(Jeorge  C.  Batesof  Detroit,  and  died  in  that  city  Augu.st 
1,  i860,  leaving  a  husband  and  one  .son,  Kinzie  Bates, 
U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Thomas  T.  V.  Owen  succeeded  Dr.  A\'olcott, 
and  served  as  Indian  agent  during  the  years  1831-32-33. 
Gholson  Kercheval  and  James  Stuart  ser\-ed  under  him 

*  I«tter  publufaed  in  Schoolc raft's  Tntvels  in  llic  Central  I'ortinii-'  of 
ifie  Missifsippi  Vtlley." 

t  Cajitam  H«iry  Wbitin; ,  mitler  at  Fort  Deartwrn  in  1821-33. 

$  A  long  account  of  the  comt  ruction  o(  the  Pottairalomic  lancuagc  foUov^ 
licrc. 


as  sub-agents  ;  Billy  Caldwell  Saiiganash  .  as  interpre- 
ter; David  McKee  as  blacksmith,  and  Joseph  Worthier 
as  striker.  Colonel  Owen  was  born  in  Kentucky.  .April 
5,  1801.  He  was  appointed  Indian  agent  in  the  winter 
of  1830-31,  but  did  not  arrive  in  Chi<:ago  until  the  spring 
of  1831,  the  sub-agent,  Mr.  Kercheval,  attending  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  until  that  time.  When  the  Town  of 
Chicago  was  lncf>r|>orated  in  1833,  Colonel  Owen  was 
chosen  President  of  its  first  board  of  trustees.  He  di«d 
at  Chicago,  October  15,  1835. 

THK  FUR  TRADE  AND  TRADERS. 

Before  priest  or  explorer  found  his  way  to  the  Chicago 
River,  the  fur-trader  was  dealing  with  the  Indians  on  its 
banks.  Father  Mar<|uette  found  them — evidently  not 
strangers  to  the  soil  or  its  savage  inhabitants — when  in 
the  winter  of  1674-75  he  lay  sick  in  his  cabin  on  the 
prairie  of  the  ptjrtage.  They  were  here  before  him, 
were  awaiting  his  coming,  and  bad  prepared  to  receive 
Iiim  hospitably  when  he  should  arrive  at  their  wintering- 
ground  below  the  great  Indian  village.  When  they 
founil  that  his  ill  health  would  compel  him  to  ixiss  the 
winter  in  "  their  cabin  "  at  the  )Mjrtage.  they  sent  him 
supplies  from  their  own  stores,  and  by  their  influence 
with  the  Indians  made  his  hard  winter  more  safe  and 
comfortable. 

I'^ntil  the  friendly  Illinois  were  driven  from  their 
river.  French  traders  passed  freely  to  and  fro  over  the 
"  Chicagou  route  "  from  ("anada  to  Louisiana,  and  colo- 
nists came  to  build  their  cabins  around  the  Kort  St. 
Louis.  W'hen  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois  were  driven  from 
their  country,  and  Fort  St.  Louis  had  been  abaiuloned 
and  finally  destroyed,  this  path  became  for  a  time  tmi 
dangerous  for  even  the  daring  voyageurs,  and  this  route 
of  the  Canadians  to  the  French  settlements  and  to  the 
interior  of  the  countr>'  was  exchanged  for  one  mure  safe. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  New  France,  the  most 
lucrative  business  ttf  the  colonists  was  the  traffic  in  funt, 
and  tlie  Canadian  voyageurs  were,  after  Nicolet,  the  first 
explorers  of  the  Northwest.  The  fur  trade  tm  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  licensed  by  the  French  (iovernment,  the 
)>aper  being  drawn  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  colonial 
commission,  conferring  011  the  holder  the  authority  of  a 
military  officer  over  the  voyageurs  in  his  employ.  The 
early  French  traders  were  sometimes  by  the  terms  of 
their  lit:enses  made  Colonial  agents,  with  power  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indians  and  arrange  terms  of  commer- 
cial intercourse.  Their  Canadian  tngag/s  were  a  won- 
derful cta.ss  of  men,  maintaining  by  their  hardihood  a 
traffic  in  furs  with  the  siivages  of  the  Northwest,  which 
gave  to  the  region  its  only  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  (Tovernment.  'I'he  patience,  tenacity  of  pur- 
l>use,  courage  and  resolution  displayed  by  these  hardy, 
cheerful  servants  are  almost  without  jiarallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  exploration  of  savage  countries.  With  their 
packs  of  merchandise,  or  outfits,"  they  left  Quebec 
or  Montreal  in  their  frail  bark  canoes,  traversed  lakes 
and  rivers  to  their  destined  post,  penetrated  to  the  win- 
ter haunts  of  the  savages,  toiling  up  the  streams  in  their 
canoes,  and  at  each  ])ortage  taking  both  the  canoe  and 
its  load  on  their  backs  from  one  stream  to  another,  until 
a  favorable  spot  for  a  "  wintering-ground  "  was  reached. 
Then,  with  their  savage  com]>anions,  they  passed  the 
winter  in  the  wilderness,  to  secure  for  their  employers 
the  annual  load  of  peltries.  Sometimes  they  learned  to 
love  their  savage  life  so  well  that  they  ceased  to  return 
to  the  St,  Lawrence,  but  following  the  Indians  in  their 
wanderings,  engaged  in  an  illicit  trade  on  their  own  ac- 
cQUiU,  and  became  miriers  tie  hois.    These  /tiTttradgni 
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of  the  woods  became  so  numerous  by^  the  last  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  a  royal  declaration  was  issued 
against  them — their  vocation  interfering  materially  with 
the  |>rofits  of  the  licensed  French  traders.  When  French 
domination  ceased  in  the  Northwest  there  was  an  essen- 
tial change  in  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade. 
At  a  later  day  the  ivyageurs  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  private  traders  were  employed  under  written 
contracts,  executed  in  Canada  for  a  term  of  from  three 
to  five  years — their  wages  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
livres  (fifty  dollars-,  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  livres 
per  year.  To  this  was  added  their  "  outfit,"  consisting 
usually  of  a  Mackinaw  blanket,  two  cotton  shirts,  a  caj)- 
ote  and  a  few  other  articles,  with  tlie  necessary  goods 
for  their  Indian  customers.  In  the  fall  they  left  Mack- 
inac, or  other  headquarters  of  their  employer,  to  spend 
the  months  until  spring  at  their  *'  wintering-ground." 
Their  food,  when  with  savages,  consisted  principally  of 
salt  pork,  corn  and  tallow.  The  furs  collected  by  the 
voyageurs  employed  by  the  American  Fur  Company 
were  taken  to  Mackinac  in  the  spring,  and  there  re- 
packed for  New  York.  The  early  population  of  Chicago 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  of  fur-traders.  Aside 
from  the  military,  almost  every  inhabitant  was  connected 
with  this  traffic,  in  some  form  or  other.  The  first  trace 
of  white  occupation  of  the  site  of  Chicago  after  it  be- 
came the  home  of  the  Hottawatomies,  is  by  a  French 
trader  named  (luarie,  who  located  on  the  west  side  of 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  near  the  forks. 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard.whose  i>ersonal  knowledge  of  Chi- 
cago dates  back  to  1818,  says  of  this  trader:* 

"Prior  to  1800.  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  was 
called  by  the  Indian  traders  and  voyageurs  '  Kiver  (iiiarle.'  and  the 
South  Branch,  '  I'ortage  River.'  On  the  west  side  of  the  North 
Branch  a  man  by  the  name  of  Guarie  hat]  a  trading  house,  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  altuut  where  i'  lilton  Strett  now  is.  This 
house  was  enclosed  by  pickets,  lie  l«x:uled  there  prior  to  177!*. 
This  tradition  I  received  from  Messrs.  .Xntoine  Deschainps  and  An- 
t<Hne  Besom,  who  from  about  1778  had  passed  from  I^ake  Michigan 
to  th«  IllincMS  Kiver  yearly;  tliey  were  old  men  when  1  first  knew 
Ihem  in  1818,  This  tradition  was  corroborated  by  other  old  voya 
geurs.  The  evidences  of  this  trading-house  were  pointed  out  to  me 
by  Mr.  Deschanips  ;  the  corn-hills  adjoining  were  distinctly  trace- 
able, though  grown  over  with  grass." 

Baptiste  I'ointe  tie  Sail)le  doubtless  traded  in  furs 
with  the  Indian.s,  during  his  long  residence  on  the  <.'hi- 
cago  River,  but  whether  white  traders  were  settled  here 
during  those  years  is  unknown.  Wm.  Burnett,  a  trader 
at  St.  Joseph,  whose  wintering-ground  in  1790-gi,  was 
on  the  Kankakee,  says  in  a  letter  written  at  St.  Joseph. 
May  6,  1700  :f  "I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from 
Chicago,  wherein  it  is  said  that  nothing  is  made  in  the 
.Mississippi  this  year."  February  6,  1791,  he  writes: 
"The  Pottawatomies  at  Chicago  have  killed  a  French- 
man about  twenty  days  ago.  They  say  there  is  plenty 
of  Frenchmen."  Whether  these  Frenchmen  were  traders 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  or  merely  passing  voy- 
ageurs, is  not  known  ;  neither  is  there  any  clew  to  the 
name  of  Mr.  Burnett's  correspondent.  He  again  writes, 
in  the  summer  of  1798,  to  Mr.  Porthier,  a  merchant  at 
Mackinac  :  | 

"In  the  cuurse  of  last  winter  I  wrote  vou  that  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  garrison  at  Chicago  this  summer,  and  from 
late  accounts  I  have  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  over  there 
this  fall,  and  should  it  be  the  case,  and  as  I  have  a  house  there 
already,  and  a  promise  of  assistance  from  headquarters,  I  will 
have  occasion  for  a  good  deal  of  liquors,  and  some  other  articles 
(or  that  post.  Therefore,  should  there  be  a  garrison  at  Chicago 
this  fall,  I  will  write  for  an  addition  of  articles  to  mv  order." 

On  the  arrival  of  Major  Whistler  to  build  and  gar- 
rison Fort  Dearborn,  he  found  at  Chicago,  as  the  only 

•  Blancbard's  "  BiUory  of  Chicago,"  p.  757. 
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residents  in  the  summer  of  1803,  three  French  fur- 
traders  ;  LeMai,  who  bought  the  cabin  of  De  Saible 
in  1796,  and  had  probably  been  a  resident  since  that 
time ;  Antoine  Ouilmette,  who  lived  near  him,  and  a 
trader  by  the  name  of  Pettell,  of  whom  nothing  more 
is  known.  A  year  latter  Le  Mat  sold  his  cabin  to  John 
Kinzie,  and  Antoine  Ouilmette  entered  the  service  of 
the  latter,  and  long  remained  his  employ^.  Ouilinette's 
house  was  just  north,  and  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  Mr.  Kinzie's.  At  the  time  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
massacre,  it  became  the  hiding  place  of  Mrs.  Helm, 
where  she  was  preserved  from  the  furious  savages  who 
sought  her  life  by  the  courage  and  coolness  of  Mrs. 
Bisson,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Ouilmette.  It  was  in  Ouilmette's 
garden  that  William  Criffith,*  the  Quartermaster  at 
tlie  fort,  hid  himself  behind  the  currant  bushes,  and 
when  discovered  by  the  family  was  disguised  as  a  Cana- 
dian voyageur  and  helped  to  escape  with  the  Kinzies. 

After  the  departure  of  the  boat  containing  his  em- 
])](>yer's  family,  Ouilmette  was  left  the  sole  white  inhab- 
itant of  Chicago,  .^fterthe  arrival  of  .\lexander  Rob- 
inson, who  probably  came  to  Chicago  to  live  in  1814. 
Ouilmette  and  he  cultivated  the  field  formerly  used  as 
the  garden  of  the  fort,  raising  there  good  crops  of  corn. 
The  crop  of  1816  was  sold  to  Captain  Bradley  after  his 
arrival  to  rebuild  the  fort.  At  the  treaty  made  at 
Prairie  Itu  Chien  in  1829  with  the  tribe  of  which  his 
wife  was  a  member,  Ouilmette  was  granted,  on  her 
account,  a  reservation  at  Gros  Point,  now  Wiimette. 
Tliere  he  niaile  a  farm  and  remained  until  the  Potta- 
watomies were  removed  to  the  West.  He  accompanied 
them  with  his  family,  and  both  himself  and  wife  died 
at  Council  Kluffs.  Iowa.  His  daughter  F<lizabeth  mar- 
ried Michael  Welch,  of  Chicago,  and  after  his  death. 
I.ucins  R.  Darling,  of  Silver  I.ake,  Kansas.  Another 
daughter,  J osette,  mentioned  in  "  Waubun  "  married 
John  Derosche,  and  with  the  other  children  of  the  fam- 
ily— Michell,  l.ewis,  Francis,  Sophie  and  Joseph — set- 
tled on  the  Iwnks  of  the  Kansas  River,  with  the  tribe. 

Before  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  <me  other  trader 
settled  in  (.'hicagu.  This  was  M.  Du  Pin,  who  married 
the  widow  of  Mi'.  I,ee  (the  former  proprietor  of  the 
cabin  and  garden  on  the  lake  shore  near  the  fort  ,  and 
liveil  ill  the  Kinzie  house  during  the  absence  of  the 
family.  After  his  removal  to  Chicago  in  1804  John 
Kinzie  became  a  very  successful  trader.  His  trading- 
house  apparently  absorbed  all  the  rival  establishments — 
except  the  United  States  Factory.  A  description  of 
its  grow  and  success  is  given  in  "Waubun"  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  By  degrees  more  remote  trading-posts  were  established  by 
him,  all  contributing  to  the  parent  one  at  Chicago  ;  at  Milwaukee 
with  the  Menomonies  ;  at  Rock  Kiver  with  the  Winnebagoes  and  the 
I'ottawatomies  ;  on  the  Illinois  Kiver  and  Kankakee  with  the  Fot- 
towatomies  of  the  I^rairies,  and  with  the  Kickapoos  in  what  was 
called  'Le  I<arge,'  being  the  widely  extended  district  afterward 
erected  into  Sangamon  County.  Each  trading-post  had  its  super- 
intendent, and  its  complement  of  mf^ag/s — its  train  *of  pack-horses, 
and  its  equipment  of  boats  and  canoes.  From  most  of  the  stations 
the  furs  and  peltries  were  brought  to  Chicago  on  pack-horses,  and 
the  goods  necessary  for  the  trade  were  transported  in  return  by  the 
same  method.  The  vessels  which  came  in  the  spring  and  fall 
(seldom  more  than  two  or  three  annually),  to  bring  the  supplies 
and  goods  for  the  trade  took  the  furs  that  were  already  collected  to 
Mackinac,  the  depot  of  the  Southwest  and  the  American  Fur 
Companies.  At  other  seasons  they  were  sent  to  ttiat  place  in  boats, 
coasting  around  the  lakes." 

When  the  fort  was  rebuilt  in  i8t6.  Government  re- 
established the  United  States  Factory  connected  with 
it.  Soon  after  this  a  trading-house  was  established  by 
Conant  and  Mack,  wealthy  merchants  of  Detroit,  at  the 
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point  formerly  known  as  "  Lee's  Ptace"  four  miles  up 
the  South  Branch  from  the  fort.  This  was  on  govern- 
ment land,  being  included  in  the  "  six -miles-square 
tract,"  and  these  merchants  having  bought  the  old 
cabin  where  Mr.  White  and  his  man  were  murdered  in 
the  spring  of  i8t2,  sent  John  Crafts  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  Indian  goods,  to  take  possession  of  the  place 
and  e^ablish  there  a  branch  house.  The  Location  was 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior  as 
they  brought  their  furs  from  the  Illinois,  Desplaines 
and  Kankakee,  and  crossed  the  portage  to  the  factory 
at  Chicago.  The  establishment  was  a  decided  success. 
The  Indians  had  no  great  love  for  United  States  factor- 
ies, and  the  house  at  the  "portage"  secured  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  furs  of  the  region,  until  the  .-Vmerican 
Fur  Company  decided  to  swallow  both  the  factory  and 
the  establishment  owned  by  Mr.  Crafts.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  the  close  of  1822 — the  factory  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  Mack  and  Conant  had  transferred  their 
interests  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  region  about  Chicago 
to  its  prosperous  rival. 

The  American  Fur  Company  ani>  its  Traders 
IN  Chicago. — When  the  military  possession  of  the 
Northwest  passed  from  France  to  Creat  Britain  in  1760, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  had  been  chartered 
by  Parliament  as  early  as  1670,  acquired  almost  an  ex- 
clusive monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  Its  success  excited 
the  envy  of  other  capitalists,  and  in  1783,  the  North- 
west Fur  Company  was  organized  at  Quebec,  and  estab- 
lished its  posts  at  various  points  on  the  upper  lakes  and 
throughout  the  interior.  The  new  company,  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  the  older  one,  employed  voyageurs 
for  its  extended  trade,  and  soon  diminished  the  profits  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Other  organizations  were 
formed— among  them  an  association  of  British  mer- 
chants called  the  Mackinaw  Company,  which  'became  a 
successful  rival  to  the  older  companies. 

In  1809,  John  Jacob  Astor  organized  the  American 
Fur  Company,  which  was  chartered  by  the  New  York 
Legislature — Mr.  Astor  being  the  Company.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Northwest  Company  he  bought  out 
the  Mackinaw  Company  in  181 1,  and  formed  the  South- 
west Company.  The  War  of  181 2  temporarily  inter- 
rupted the  existence  of  that  organization,  but  it  was  re- 
vived. In  1815  Congiess  prohibited  foreigners  from 
dealing  in  furs  in  the  United  States  and  Territories. 
The  Southwe^  Company,  composed  mainly  of  British 
merchants,  sold  out  its  interest  to  Mr.  Astor  soon  after, 
and  the  company  was  known  as  the  '  American  Fur 
Company  "  after  the  spring  of  1817.* 

"  Having  entire  charge  of  ihe  management  of  the  company 
in  the  West  were  Ramsey  Crooksand  Robert  Stuart.  To  William 
Matthews  was  entrusted  the  en^ging  of  voyageurs  and  clerks  in 
Canada,  with  his  headquarters  m  Montreal.  The  voyageurs  he 
took  from  the  habitaitl  (farmers);  young,  active,  athletic  men 
were  souglit  for  ;  indeed,  none  but  such  were  engaged,  and  they 
passed  under  inspection  of  a  surgeon.  Mr.  M.  also  purchased  at 
Montreal  such  goods  as  were  suited  for  the  trade  to  load  his  boats. 
These  boats  were  the  Canadian  battraux^  principally  used  in  those 
days  in  transferring  goods  to  upper  .St.  Lawrence  River  and  its 
tributaries,  manned  by  four  oarsmen  and  a  steersman,  capacity 
about  six  tons.  The  voyageurs  and  clerks  were  under  indentures 
for  a  term  of  live  years.  Wages  of  voyageurs  $100,  clerks  from 
9120  to  $500  per  annum.  These  were  all  novices  in  the  business. 
The  plan  of  the  company  was  to  arrange  and  secure  the  services  of 
old  traders  and  their  voyageurs,  who  at  the  (new)  organization  of 
the  company  were  in  the  Indian  country,  depending  on  their  in- 
fluence and  knowledge  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  ;  and  as  fast 
as  posMble  secure  the  vast  trade  of  the  West  and  Northwest  within 
the  district  of  the  United  States,  interspersing  the  novices  brought 
from  Canada,  so  as  to  con.soIidate,  extend  and  monopolize  as  far 
as  possible  over  the  country,  the  Indian  trade.  The  first  two  years 
th^  had  succeeded  in  biiaging  into  their  employ  seven-e^hths  of 
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the  old  Indian  traders  on  the  upper  Mis-sissippi,  Wabash  and  Illi- 
nois rivers,  I^kes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  their  tributaries  as 
far  north  as  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  extended.  The 
other  eighth  thought  that  their  interest  was  to  remain  independent ; 
toward  such,  the  comjtany  selected  their  best  traders,  and  located 
them  in  opposition,  wuh  in.struction5  so  to  manage  by  underselling 
as  to  brin^  them  to  terms.  At  Mackinaw,  the  trader's  brigades 
was  organized,  the  company  selecting  the  most  capable  trader  to  be 
the  manager  of  his  particular  brigade,  which  consisted  of  from  five 
to  twenty  batteaitx  Laden  with  goods.  This  chief  or  manager, 
when  reaching  a  country  allotted  to  him  made  detachments,  locat- 
ing trading-houses  with  districts  clearly  defined,  for  the  operations 
of  that  particular  post,  and  so  on,  until  his  ground  was  fully  oa:u- 
pied  by  traders  under  him,  over  whom  he  had  absolute  authority." 

The  law  excluding  foreigners  from  trading  in  the 
Indian  country  seemed  designed  to  apply  to  companies 
and  not  individuals.  The  American  Fur  Company, 
controlled  by  an  American,  was  considered  an  exclu- 
sively American  company,  and  was  allowed  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  its  busines.s,  certain  privileges 
which  did  not  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
various  Indian  agents  at  the  western  posts  were  directed 
through  the  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  to  grant 
licenses  to  such  traders  as  the  agents  of  Mr.  Astor 
should  designate.  The  British  traders  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Southwest  Company  were  familiar  with 
the  fur  trade,  and  were  trusted  by  the  Indians,  over 
whom  their  influence  was  unbounded.  The  Canadian 
voyageurs  were  indispensable  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  business,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
licenses  were  in  the  hands  of  British  traders,  who  sent 
their  engages  to  every  part  of  the  Indian  country,  hold- 
ing that  they  were  American  citizens  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Jay's  treaty,  and  that  the  form  of  naturaliza- 
tion was  unnecessary. 

Ramsev  Crooks,  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Greenock,  Scotland,  January  z,  17S7.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  migrated  to  Canada,  and  was  for  awhile 
employed  as  junior  clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Maitland, 
Garden  &  Auldjo,  in  Montreal.    In  1805,  he  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  merchant  named  Gillespie,  aiid  went  to  the  then  frontier 
village  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  two  or  three  years,  after- 
ward trading  with  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri  River  on  his  ou-n 
account.    Robert  McClellan  was  one  of  his  associates  and  friends 
white  in  Mi&souri,  and  the  two  young  traders  fought  manfully  for 
their  rights  against  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  which  with  Manual  Lisa  at  its  head,  did  not  scru- 
ple to  instigate  the  Sioux  to  acts  of  violence  against  rival  traders. 
In  1S09,  John  Jacob  Astor  conceived  the  design  of  establi^ng  a 
chain  of  tradin|;-posts  on  the  Missouri  and  l^a  i'tatle  rivers  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  to  Ihe  Pacific.    Mr.  Crooks  relin- 
quished his  business  on  the  Missouri,  and  at  the  deure  of  Mr. 
Astor  joined  the  party  of  traders  and  trappers  which,  starting  from 
St.  Louis,  was  to  traverse  the  country  to  the  Pacific,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  establish  the  principal  station  of  the 
company.     After  much  suffering  and  many  wanderings,  the  party 
reached  Astoria  in  May,  1812.    Mr.  Crooks  returned  to  St.  Louis 
in  1813,  and  the  following  year,  through  the  capture  of  Ihe  station 
by  the  British,  and  the  failure  of  our  government  to  give  protec- 
tion to  the  American  fur-tiaders.  Mr.  Astor  relinquished  all  opera- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast.    In  1817,  at  the  re-formation  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  Mr.  Crooks  again  joined  Mr.  Astor,  and 
was  the  agent  of  the  company  at  Mackinaw  for  the  ensuing  five 
years.    Although  his  residence  was  in  New  York,  he  spent  much 
time  at  Mackinaw,  and  was  well  known,  and  personally  esteemed 
by  the  many  traders  connected  with  the  company,  at  the  stations 
at  Chicago,  Green  Bay,  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere  in  the  North- 
west.    The  partnersliip  with  Mr.  Astor  was  dissolved  in  1830, 
when  Mr.  Cnxdcs  resumed  his  former  position  as  a  salaried  emplo^^ 
of  the  company,  but  in  1S34,  Mr.  Astor,  beginning  to  feel  the 
infirmities  of  age,  sold  out  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  transferred 
thecharter  to  Mr.  Crooks  and  others,  and  this  gentleman  was  there* 
upon  elected  president  of  the  company.    However,  the  business 
did  not  continue  prosperous,  and  in  1842.  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany made  an  assignment  and  passed  out  of  existence.    In  1845, 
Mr.  Crooks  opened  a  commission  house,  for  the  sale  of  furs  and 
skins  in  New  York.    This  business,  which  proved  very  successful, 
he  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in 
New  York  city  on  the  6th  of  June  1859,  in  the  seveaty-tt|ird  year 
of  his  age.    Mr.  Crooks  was  noted  for  his  extreme  ifodM^^^uid  , 
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nnobtniuTCness,  his  sterling  integrity,  and  purity  of  life,  and  the 
kindness,  patience  and  humanity  tie  exhibited  to  all  those  with 
whom  he  had  tu  deal — both  white  man  and  red. 

Ramsey  Crooks  left  New  York  to  assume  the  duties 
of  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company  at  Mackinaw, 
in  March,  1817.  From  that  time  he  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  inany  of  the  Chicago  traders — furnishing 
goods  both  to  the  traders  connected  with  his  company 
and  those  who  acted  independently.  In  a  collection  of 
his  letters,  now  in  the  possession  of  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
there  is  nmch  to  be  found  relating  to  the  early  trade 
and  traders  of  Chicago  and  to  the  general  operations  of 
the  company.  The  following  extracts  are  from  these 
letters.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1817,  Mr,  Crooks  writes 
from  "  Michilimackinac  "  to  John  Kinzie  of  Chicago  : 

"  IJmr  Sir.- — Since  my  arrival  seven  days  ago,  no  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  you  has  presented  itself.  By  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Lamcrandiere  I  am  happy  to  learn  your  success  in  the  late 
campaign,  and  sincerely  hope  it  may  continue.  I  look  for  a  visit 
from  you  soon,  but  should  that  be  inconvenient  yet  for  some  time, 
any  communication  you  may,  in  the  interim,  favor  us  with  shall  be 
duly  attended  to. 

"  Knclosed  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Daniel  Bourassa,*  who  appears 
to  have  been  shamefully  imposed  upon  by  .Mr.  Buisson  and  asso- 
ciates; however  being  averse  to  forming  an  opinion  injurious  to  any 
one  without  proof,  I  have  ret^uested  .Mr.  Bourassa  to  avail  himself 
of  the  tirst  conveyancct  to  this  place,  in  order  that  on  the  arrival  of 
these  gentlemen^  a  full  investigation  may  take  place,  which,  with- 
out his  presence  must  be  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Bourassa 
may  peniaps  dread  the  consequences  of  putting  himself  m  my  power, 
but  his  general  character  hitherto  does  not  permit  my  entertaining 
any  suspicions  of  his  honesty,  and  he  may  come  here  without  ap- 
prehension. Should  Mr,  Buisson  and  his  friends  have  acted  as 
basely  as  report  says,  they  may  possibly  try  to  intimidate  Bourassa 
so  as  to  prevent  his  coming  here,  but  I  trust  you  will  assure  him 
my  only  wish  for  his  presence  is  to  state  before  them  the  ctrcum- 
sunces  attending  this  transaction  in  its  different  stages  " 

In  a  letter  enclosed  to  Mr.  Bourassa  in  the  above, 
and  which  is  written  in  French,  Mr.  Crooks  says: 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  the  arrangements  you  have  thought 
proper  to  make  with  the  goods  given  you  by  Mr.  Rocheblave  for 
the  Southwest  Company,  but  as  I  am  persuaded  that  you  have  not 
been  well  treated  in  this  affair,  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  come  here  (Mackinaw)  where,  when  Mr.  Buis- 
son arrives,  the  difficulty  wilt  be  settled  in  the  most  equitable 
manner." 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1817,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Astor, 
Mr.  Crooks  says: 

"  In  l^ke  Michigan  the  complexion  of  our  adventures  are 
various — only  one  person  we  equipped  (on  his  own  account)  has 
yet  come  in.  fie  has  done  pretty  well,  Kinzie  at  Chicago  is  said 
to  have  been  fortunate,  but  at  other  points  report  speaks  a  more 
equivocal  language.  We  hear  that  the  people  in  the  Illinois  River 
have  made  out  tolerably."  ,  .  .  "Gm-emor  Cass,  although 
poHtively  instructed  to  be  guided  by  the  orders  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment  of  last  year  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  licensing  to  foreign- 
ers, and  having  no  directions  from  Acting  Secretary  Graham  to  be- 
stow any  specific  indulgences  on  your  agents,  has  written  Major 
Puthuff  (Indian  Agent  at  Green  Bay,  afterward  dismissed)  to  attend 
particularly  to  our  wishes  ;  and  should  he  act  as  the  discretionary 
nature  of  his  orders  will  allow,  he  can  serve  our  purpose  almost  as 
effectually  as  if  foreigners  had  been  excluded  generally  and  we 
had  obtained  the  number  of  licenses  in  blank  which  you  at  one 
time  so  confidently  expected.  With  this  knowledge  of  the  disposi- 
tion evinced  by  the  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory  for  our  suc- 
cess, you  may  well  suppose  no  effort  on  our  pari  to  engage  the  In- 
dian Agent  here  (Colonel  Bowyer  at  Mackinaw)  in  our  cause,  but 
his  not  being  bound  to  pursue  any  particular  system  will  leave  all 
we  obtain  to  be  acquired  by  our  own  exertions,  fto  conflicting  will 
be  the  claims  on  his  indulgence,  and  so  many  stratagems  will  be 
tried  to  Uiwart  oar  views,  that  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folty  to 
hazard  an  o^nion  of  the  result,  but  if  he  only  remains  true  to  the 
line  ot  conduct  we  may  prevail  on  him  to  adopt,  we  flatter  our- 

*  Daniel  Bourassa  \ong  remained  a  resident  and  trader  at  Chicago.  His 
mune  is  on  the  poll  list  of  1S36  and  his  residence  was  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
South  Branch,  not  far  from  the  forks.  He  was  married  at  Chicago,  by  John 
Kinxie.. 

t  la  the  enclosed  letter  to  Mr.  Bourassa,  Mr.  Crooks  telU  him  he  shall  ex- 
pect him  "  by  the  return  uf  the  '  Baltimore.' " 

t  BidMM  a>d  Penaooneav,  mders  for  ibe  oM  Soatkiieat  Company. 


selves  with  getting  hold  of  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  than  last 
year. " 

From  Michilimackinac,  31st  July,  1817,  to  John 
Kinzie  at  Chicago : 

"  Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  4th  instant  came  duly  to  hand, 
as  also  the  seventy-three  Packs  by  Captain  Barney,  the  freight  of 
which  I  paid  and  had  them  safely  stored  where  they  still  remain  in 
the  shape  you  sent  them,  as  Mr.  Beaubien  could  not  possibly  get  a 
press,  so  busy  have  we  been  since  his  arrival  here.  However,  I 
^hali  do  what  you  wished  him  to  execute,  though  from  the  unheard- 
of  desertion  of  our  men  on  the  way  from  Montreal,  we  are  left  al- 
most helpless,  and  men  cannot  be  got  here  on  anything  like  reason- 
able terms.  Would  you  believe  that  ordinary  boatmen  ask  a  thou- 
sand livres.  many  get  eight  or  nine  hundred,  and  those  who  can 
just  talk  enough  Indian  to  tell  their  master's  private  business  to 
the  savt^s,  will  not  listen  to  anything  short  of  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred  livres,  with  an  equipment  which  could  not  be  purchased 
here  for  less  than  fifty  dollars.  If  therefore  you  have  any  idea  of 
depending  on  this  post  for  men,  my  advice  would  be  to  abandon 
every  thought  of  the  kind,  and  secure  those  you  have  about  you. 
Mr.  Beaubien  sold  me  his  skins  after  a  residence  of  several  days 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  inlimately  acquainted 
with  the  highest  value  set  on  them  by  conteiiding  parties,  and  I  am 
very  sure  they  were  well  sold.  He  has  directed  me  to  credit  you 
with  $1,087-5  on  his  account,  which  has  been  done.  Your  account 
against  Pensoniwau  has  been  acknowledged  and  pa^d  to  your 
credit.  The  best  Indian  Corn  will  not  command  above  two  dol- 
lars per  bushel,  at  this  time,  and  indeed  an  immediate  sale  at  that 
price  could  not  be  effected,  for  cash.  I  cannot  therefore,  take 
upon  myself  to  sacrifice  your  property,  and  prefer  keeping  it  till 
better  times.  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  goodness  in  forwarding 
my  request  to  Bourassa,  but  should  he  not  come  soon,  his  appear- 
ance will  only  be  an  additional  diaige  to  no  purpose,  as  Penson- 
neau  will  be  off  in  a  few  days.  Should  Bourassa  not  be  already  on 
the  way  to  this  place  when  you  receive  this  please  say  he  need  not 
come  on  my  account." 

From  Michilimackinac,  August  15,  1818,  to  Mr. 
Kinzie  at  Chicago  : 

^'  Dear  Sir: — Being  very  busy  at  this  moment,  I  have  only 
time  to  say  your  son  reached  me  in  good  health,  which  he  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  enjoy  with  but  little  interruption.  Mr.  Dick- 
son' made  but  a  short  stay  here,  and  although  I  mentioned  your 
desire  of  his  arranging  with  me,  on  your  part  for  John  he  was  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  pressure  of  his  own  affairs  as  not  to  have 
an  hour  to  bestow  on  the  settlement  contemplated.  I  am  anxious 
that  a  perfect  understanding  should  be  had  as  to  your  son,  with  as 
little  delay  as  the  case  will  admit  of,  and  beg  you  by  the  very  first 
conveyance  to  give  «ie  at  length,  your  ideas  on  this  interesting 
subject.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  all  I  have  seen  of  him  that 
he  will  realize  all  your  hopes.  I  bought  M.  Chandonet's  skins, 
but  the  amount  does  not  meet  your  expectations.  Your  several 
favors  have  been  duly  received,  and  with  some  exceptions  the  sums 
to  be  collected  for  you  are  at  your  credit.  The  accounts  detailing 
everything  shall  be  forwarded  by  Mr.  Deschamps,  who  goes  off  in 
a  few  days,  Messrs.  Chandonet  and  James  Kensie*  are  equipped 
by  us.  I  send  you  a  Pork-eaterf  for  three  years.  His  engagement 
is  enclosed,  and  his  account  with  us  is : 

For  advances  in  Canada   99.13 

ditto  at  Mackinac  1   31s. 11 

411.94 

The  amount,  stated  in  American  money,  was  $68.70. 
From  Michilimackinac,  September  19,  1818,  to  Mr. 
Jean  Bte.  Beaubien  at  "  Milliwakie:" 

"Dear  Sir: — Per  the  schooner  '  Hercules '  I  have  shipped  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  John  Kinzie  at  Chicago,  according  to  your  order, 
8  Barrels  Flour  and  6  Barrels  Whiskey  containing  199  1-3  gallons 
marked  J.  B.  B.  which  I  hope  will  reach  you  in  good  order.  1  am 
glad  to  learn  by  Mr.  Pertian,  just  arrived  from  Detroit,  that  you 
had  left  that  place  for  your  home  without  making  a  very  long 
stay  " 

On  September  19,  1818,  Mr.  Crooks  writes  to  J«an 
Bte.  Chandonnais,  Chicago!  - 

*  The  different  spelliagi  of  Kinaie  and  Mackinaw  are  unchanged  by  the 
editors,  who  sacrifice  uniformity  to  liieralnesi, 
+  voyBEeur. 

X  Chandonnais  was  formerly  clerk  for  John  Kiniie,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  massacre  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  Mrs.  Captain 
Heald,  afterward  conducting  both  herself  and  husband  to  a  place  of  safety. 
("  Waubun,"  p.  1B3-191,  spelled  Chandonai.)  In  "  Chica^  Antiquities,''  the 
Mune  penon  is  probably  alluded  to  on  page  m,  as  being  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Statesduriaa  the  War  of  tlia,  altnoucb  spelled  Chandooia."  He  is 
also  meniioaed  !■  **  Fersin  Soles  "  No.  t6,  p.  19,  {HjatTVort  Dearbora,  fejr 
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"/Vnr  J/'r^ByCapt.  Church  in  the  '  Hercules '  you  wilP  re- 
ceive (our  barrels  whiskey  ctnitaining  144  gailoiis,  and  6  barrels 
Klour,  which  t  hops  will  reacli  you  in  good  <mler.  To  Mr.  Schiiul- 
let  I  will  deliver  the  barrel  Floiu*,  as  voii  directed.  I  cannot  prom- 
ise  ynii  any  more  liquor,  for  spirits  o(  every  kind  are  not  only  dear 
but  uncommonly  warce.  .Messrs,  Mack  Conant  have  received 
the  draft  i  remitted  them  on  your  account — say  $1,174,  but  the 
enclosed  accounts,  from  thew  gentlemen  it  appears  yon  are  still  in 
their  debt.  The  first  account  they  furnished  shonetl  a  iMiance  of 
$216.37  against  you,  but  by  another  they  made  out  afterwards, 
you  are  their  debtor  only  $1(18.87  1-2.  We  eiiclc>se  those  ac- 
cuunts,  and  your  note  to  Sherbal  Conant  &  Co.  cancelled,  which 
will  give  you  all  the  information  we  ptiisess  on  the  subject  nf  your 
:i1Tairs  with  these  gentlemen. 

"  r.  S.  The  two  barrels  yi»u  left  here  are  also  in  the  '  I  ler- 
i  iiles.' " 

From  Michilimackinac  Septeml»er  ii;.  1X18,  to  John 
Kinzie,  Chicajro : 

"/Mir  Sir  : — Having  just  returned  after  nn  absence  of  fifteen 
days,  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  transmit  by  this  opportunity  your  ac- 
count airrent,  but  I  will  devote  my  lirst  leisure  moments  to  thai 
object.  W'e  remitted  to  Messrs,  (.^<mant  and  Mack  81,174,  on 
your  account  of  Mr.  Chaiidounais,  but  by  the  papers  encUwed  by 
this  conveyance  to  tliat  gentleman,  it  appears  that  he  is  still  in 
arrears  with  that  house.  Your  letter  covermg  remittances  to  them 
has  been  forwarded.  By  Capt.  Church,  in  the  'Hercules'  you 
will  receive  a  keg  of  Madeira  Wine,  as  per  acc't  subjoined,  which 
I  hope  you  will  find  good.  We  have  nut  a  drop  of  Port,  otherwise 
your  request  relative  to  that  article  woidd  have  been  attended  to. 
Enclosed  is  Bill  Lading  of  J.  B.  11.  14  Barrels  &  J.  B.  C.  12  barrels, 
the  former  for  Mr.  Heaubien  and  the  latter  for  Mr.  Chandonnais, 
which  we  were  directed  to  consign  to  you.  We  will  settle  with  the 
Captain  for  the  freight  nf  these.  John  is  in  ^o<mI  health  and  writes 
by  the  '  Hercules. 

August  II,  1819,  Mr.  Crooks  nffaiii  writes  to  John 
Kinzie  : 

'  Dair  Sir : — Your  several  favors  up  to  igth  ulto.  have  come 
to  hand  and  iheir  difTcrent  enclosures  attended  to.  All  lias  been 
pitssed  to  your  credit  as  they  were  severally  collecte<l.  but  where 
any  inaccuracy  existed,  we  made  the  necessary  alteration,  which 
you  will  di.scern  in  your  account  now  enclosed  ;  by  this  the  l»ilance 
now  is  $220.90,  which,  of  course,  stanils  at  your  debit.  The  in- 
dentures of  your  son  John.  I  had  filled  up  with  the  intention  of 
sending  you  an  exact  copy  signed  by  me,  but  Mr.  Robert  l>icksou, 
arriving  here  in  the  meantime,  1  consulted  him  as  you  originally 
proposed,  and  at  his  instance  put  in  $125  for  each  of  the  2  la^t 
.years  of  John's  apprenticeship,  I  hope  this  will  meet  your  appro- 
bation. I'lie  instrimient  duly  executed  is  now  enclosed,  a  copy  of 
which  please  execute  and  return  me  by  first  conveyance  to  this 
place.  Thus  far  your  son  has  behaved  in  a  becoming  manner.  Mr. 
.Vbbotl  did,  1  believe,  everything  in  his  power  last  winter  to  im- 
prove his  general  knowledge,  as  also  his  scholastic  knowledge  ;  and 
my  friend  .Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  in  whose  charge  he  will  pass  the  ap- 
proaching season,  will  not  fail  to  do  him  justice.  lie  is  attached 
to  our  retail  store,  but  I  now  and  then  have  him  with  me  in  ihc 
wholesale  department,  and  so  soon  as  he  is  eligible,  he  will  be  so 
much  in  the  counting-hou.se  us  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  un> 
derslanding  our  general  business,  but  in  concerns  of  some  intricacy 
and  infinite  detail  to  keep  liim  there  now  wt>uld  be  a  loss  of  pre'- 
cious  time,  both  to  him  and  the  Company.  Vou  may  however 
rest  assured  that  ever^  attention  will  be  paid  to  making  your  son  a 
man  of  business.  With  surprise  and  astonishment  1  learn  the  very 
questionable  course  Mr.  Jean  B'.e,  ('handonnait  has  thought 
proper  to  pursue ;  but  relying  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  your 
influence  over  him,  1  still  flatter  myself  that  at  least  a  part  of  the 
amount  he  owes  us  would  have  been  remitted  before  this  time, 
more  particularly  as  several  gentlemen  informed  me  he  had  ii)  his 
posses.sion  $I,ooo  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  peltries  to  Mr. 
Crafts,  At  your  recommendation  1  gave  him  credit,  for  without 
that  1  never  would  have  trusted  him  a  dollar,  and  your  being  oji 
the  spot  where  he  resided,  1  certainly  felt  as  safe  as  with  the  best 
man  we  deal  with.  Strange  and  unaccountable  it  is,  that  we  have 
not  received  any  kind  of  remittance,  notwithsunding  the  extrava- 
gant conduct  of  this  person  ;  but,  as  you  introduced  him  to  us,  T 
am  bound  to  hope,  altnough  you  have  not  mentioned  even  his  name 
in  any  of  your  tetters  this  summer,  that  you  have  done,  and  wilt 
continue  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  insure  the  payment  of  our 
claim,  at  no  very  distant  day.  He  owes  us  upwards  of  $4,000.  1 
sliall  impatiently  wait  your  answer.    We  return  you  Brooks'  re- 

Hon.  John  Wentworih)  in  connection  with  the  escape  of  Captain  Heald  and 
write  after  the  maiMCTe.  Chandonnaia  waa  the  *on  of  Chippewaguc,  a  Poita- 
mtoouc  wooaan,  and  wan  related  to  Mm.  Judxe  Fisher  of  Greco  Bay,  and 
Madame  Thmae  Sdundter  of  Haclduw. 


cetpt  fur  shipping  I'acks,  etc.,  for  Cabanne,  whidi  M.  Koleite  re- 
fuses lit  pay,  as  he  sayft  Cabanne  was  to  deliver  them  t<»  him  on 
IxKird  at  t*hic:igo. 

A  number  of  letters  are  written  in  regard  to  the 
difficulty  with  Mr.  (!handonnait,  Ixith  to  Mr.  Kinzie  and 
Mr.  Keaubien. 

.\lr.  <.!rooks  writes  from  "  Mackinac,"  September  17, 
1ST9,  to  John  Dean,  "  U.  S.  Factor  at  Chicago  :  '* 

"  .S>>.- — Finding  in  Ihc  note  of  goods  returned  us  by  Kdwaril 
Uphani  something  we  had  not  furnished  for  our  trade  at  the  south 
enil  of  Lake  Michigan  in  tSl8,  a  discovery  was  made  of  his  ha\4ng 
Ixiught  goods  of  ynxi  at  Chicago,  on  terms  not  nou-  distinctly  recoU 
Ici'ted. 

"  Upham  was  immediately  onlered  to  designate  and  piil  apart 

every  article  connected  with  this  transaction.  Mr.  John  r".  Hn^-el 
accompanied  him  and  took  the  account  exhibited  to  you  this  morn- 
ing, in  conformity  to  which,  I  to  day  delivered  you  5  common  calico 
shirts,  IQ  (.'otton  Uandkfs,  5  Snuff  Boxes,  1  Skein  Worsted  Yarn, 
30  Strings  Wampum,  62  Hawk  Bells,  7S  1-2  pairs  lutrge  Square 
V.ny  Itolis,  117  small  Double  Crosses  and  30  yds.  Indian  Calico, 
Ijeing  everything  put  into  our  hands  by  Ivdward  Upham,  as  apper- 
taining  in  .my  manner  to  the  purchase  in  question.  In  reply  to 
your  letter  U.Tled  I'liicago,  3d  June,  l8ig,  I  have  only  to  remark 
that  the  duly  of  Kdvvnrd  Upham,  or  any  other  person  employed  bv 
the  .\merican  Fur  Company,  in  their  Indian  Trade,  was,  and  is, 
solely  and  exclusively  to  exchange  the  goods  entrusted  to  their 
management,  for  the  products  of  the  country  they  are  placed  in  ; 
but  neither  htm  nor  any  other  person  ever  possessed  the  power  to 
purchase  anything  whatever  on  the  Companjr's  account,  unless 
specially  authorised  to  that  effect  in  writing.  The  Cash  price  of 
(iood  Muskrat  Skins  at  this  place  during  the  past  summer  was  25 
cents  per  skin." 

Mackinac,  29th  Octol>er,  1819,  to  John  Kinzie,  Chi- 
cago : 

"  Deiir  Sir  : — Permit  me  to  len<ler  you  my  most  sincere  thankji 
for  the  interest  you  took  in  securing  that  part  which  u*e  received  of 
our  claim  against  ,\Ir,  ChandonnaU,  and  yon  will  still  add  to  the 
obligation  by  using  your  influence  in  getting  jmylhing  more  that 
may  be  practicable  from  him  during  the  winter  and  ensuing  spring. 
It  is  probable  he  will  draw  a  good  many  of  his  crec'.its  ;  and  it  is 
much  better  for  us  to  pay  him  even  more  than  the  market  price  for 
his  skins,  than  get  nothing  at  all,  \o\v  and  Mr,  Beaubien  will 
therefore  u.se  your  own  discretion  in  this  respect,  for  we  have  all 
confidence  in  your  doing  everything  in  your  power  for  our  benefit. 
If  the  lands  he  received  from  the  Indians  (either  last  or  this  year's 
treaty)  are  confirm'd  tohini.  can  you  not  get  a  mortgage  on  Iheni  : 
pray  spur  the  fellow  to  exertion,  for  we  wholly  depend  on  the 
vigilance  of  yourself  and  Mr,  Beaubien  for  what  may  hereafter  he 
procured  :  1  will  thank  you  to  send  me  a  few  pieces  of  good  Hick- 
ory, sufiicient  to  make  3  or  4  dozen  .\xe  Helves  ;  if  you  can  send 
them  by  return  of  the  *  Jackson,' it  will  be  preferable.  John  <u* 
joys  good  health,  and  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  turn  out  a  fine  fellow. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  his  i:onduct  and  will  give  him  every  ad- 
vantage this  place  and  his  situation  affords." 

From  the  above  letters  it  is  evident  that  John  Kinzie 
was  engaged  largely  hi  the  fur  trade  after  his  return  to 
Chicago  in  1816.  and  was  not  entirely  confined  to  his 
trade  of  silversmith,  as  has  been  believed.  .\  letter 
from  David  Stone,  agent  of  the  .-Vmerican  Fur  Company 
at  Detroit  in  1835,  shows  that  John  Crafts  was  alive  at 
that  time,  and  the  agent  of  the  company  at  Chica^. 
[  This  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society.]  It  was  written  at  Detroit,  June  30, 
1825,  and  was  evidently  to  Ramsey  Crooks.  The  ail- 
dress  is  lost.    The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  Dttir  Sir:  I  understand  from  Coquillard,*  that  it  is  very 
important  for  hif,  trade  that  there  should  be  some  whiskey  deposited 
at  Chicago  subject  to  his  order.  He  says  Bertrand  always  sells 
whiskey  to  the  Indian  trade,  which  gives  him  a  great  advantage. 
He  says  the  whiskey  can  be  landed  on  one  side  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River  where  it  will  be  on  United  States  lands,  that  it  may  be  trans- 
ported all  the  way  to  his  house  on  Government  land.  His  house 
is  also  on  Covernment  land,  and  this  he  thinks  a  protection.  If  I 
understand  Judge  Folk's  construction  of  the  law  regulating  Indian 

*  Alexis  Coquillard  wan  aftermtrd  the  clerk  of  the  American  Fur  Company 
ut  St.  JoMpb.  In  t8>7  .Mr.  James  Abbott  wrote  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Robert  Stuart.  "In  Relation  to  Mr.  Coquillard.  it  may  be  proper  to  uboervc 
that  he  ia  an  excellcni  clerk  but  rather  of  a  singular  character,  and  muM  have 
carte  tdaDcbe,  otherwise  notbins  can  be  done  for  him.  I  shall,  nevertheJe**,  bear 
in  nind  jrmr  wi^ea  regudiRX  Kis  a«tfit," 
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tnde,  this  would  be  no  protection  to  the  property  no  iang  as  the 
country  is  occupied  by  Indians.  To  me  this  seems  like  a  forced 
construction  to  meet  the  case  of  Wallace  &  Davis's  goods.  {At 
llardscrabble).  I  could  not  say  anything  detinitc  to  CoquilLard 
on  this  subject,  as  I  did  not  know  what  would  be  done  1,  how- 
ever, t(Jd  him  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  Mr.  Stuarl,  w1h> 
would  let  him  know  through  Mr,  Crafts  what  provision  would  be 
made.  Coquillard  says  (.General  Tipton  gave  him  a  license  last 
year,  and  permission  to  take  a  few  barrels  of  whiskey.  .  .  1  believe 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Bosie  has  gone  ti>  Chici^o  or  its 
vicinity  for  Schwartz.  If  Mr.  Crafts  has  left  Mackinaw,  it  would 
be  well  to  advise  him  of  this.  Schw-irtx  does  not  conduct  his  busi- 
ness either  with  prudence  or  economy.  I  am  told  he  makes  great 
calculations  on  Bosie  this  season.  Should  he  t>e  prevented  from 
doing  much.  I  think  he  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  business 
as  soon  as  next  season." 

July  12,  1826,  Mr.  Stone  writes  from  Detroit  to  Mr. 
Kobert  Stuart,  agent  of  American  bur  Company  at 
.Vlackinaw  : 

"I  have  fotmd  a  small  account  against  the  American  Fur 
Company,  for  a  Set  of  Cart  Itoxes  and  some  Corn  Baskets  which 
.Mr.  Crafts  gave  David  Cooper  an  order  to  purchase  for  the  Chi- 
cago adventure.  I  have  paid  the  same  and  charge  the  amount  to 
yom  department  and  forward  you  the  accoimt  herewith." 

John  Crafts,  mentioned  in  the  above  letter,  remained 
at  the  Lee  place,  as  trader  for  Conant  it  Mack,  until 
about  1822.  In  the  fall  of  i8i3  Jean  Baptiste  Beau- 
bieii  was  transferred  from  Milwaukee  to  (Chicago,  by  the 
.American  Fur  Company,  as  its  agent.  He  erected  a 
small  trading-house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River 
then  about  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Madison  Street  1 
and  commenced  business.  .-Xfter  a  few  years  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  so  large  a  share  of  the  Indian  trade 
that  C^onant  &  Mack  .sold  out  their  establishment  to  the 
.\merican  Fur  Company,  and  Mr.  Crafts  became  the 
Chicago  agent  with  Mr.  Reaubien  under  him.  Mr. 
I'rafts  reraatned  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  hou.se  until 
his  death  in  the  latter  part  of  1825,*  and  John  Kinxie 
was  appointed  his  successor,  but  lived  only  .ibout  two 
years  after  his  appointment. 

William  H.  Wallace  had  a  trading  establishment  at 
Hardscrabble,  after  the  po.st  was  vacated  by  Mr.  C'rafts. 
This  trading-house  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  letters 
quoted  in  this  chapter  as  "  Wallace  &  Davis's."  Mrs. 
Kinzie,  in  "  Waubun,"  speaks  of  the  tratiing-house  of 
(ieorge  Hunt  and  Mr.  Wallace,  but  locates  it  at  Wolf 
Point.f  Mrs.  Archibald  Clybourne,  in  her  account  of 
the  arrival  of  her  father's  family  at  Chicago  in  1826, 
also  mentions  Mr.  Wallace.  William  H.  Wallace  wa.s  a 
Scotchman,  and  had  been  connected  with  the  American 
Fur  Company  since  Mr.  Astor  attempted  to  found  the 
Pacific  station  at  Astoria.  When  the  company  was  re- 
organized in  181 7  he  became  one  of  its  clerks,  and  had 
ciiarge  of  the  details  of  fitting  out  the  flotillas  at  Mon- 
treal, arranging  the  crews,  and  assigning  the  clerks  to 
their  .several  boats.  In  1818  he  was  assigned  by  Messrs. 
Crooks  and  Stuart  to  the  lower  Wabash,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Harrison.  In  a  letter  to  these  gentle- 
men dated  at  Fort  Harrison,  December,  1818,  now  de- 
posited with  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  his  journey  to 
that  place.  He  mentions  his  arrival  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Joseph  on  the  22d  of  September  and  at  the. 
'•  Cow-pen  "  on  the  26th,  where  he  was  detained,  to  his 
great  indignation,  by  "  Mr.  Reame,"  until  two  of  the 
party  could  go  to  Fort  Wayne  to  show  their  licenses  to 
the  agent  there  ;  which  took  twelve  days.  After  various 
delays,  and  much  difficulty,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Harrison 
on  the  4th  of  December,  and  says:  "The  country  is 
far  beyond  my  expectation.s,  and  if  the  business  is  well 
conducted  where  Reame  is,  we  shall  do  well,  for  there 

•  See  teller  of  David  Stone, 
t  "Wanban,"  p.  km. 


is  plently  of  furs  and  Indians  in  the  country."  Mr. 
Wallace  was  on  the  Lower  Wabash  as  late  as  1821-22, 
and  at  the  same  time  John  H.  Davis  was  clerk  for  the 
American  Fur  Company  on  the  Upper  Wabash.  It  is 
verj'  possible  that  these  two  composed  the  firm  of  "Wal- 
lace &  Davis,"  as  there  was  a  John  (  L.  f)  Davis  resid- 
ing herein  1830.  Mr.  Wallace  was  living  in  Hardscab- 
ble  in  the  winter  of  1826-27,  is  said  to  have  died 
in  Chicago.  In  1822,  after  the  abandonment  of  the 
United  States  Factory  at  Chicago,  by  Government,  the 
factory  building  was  bought  by  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  soon  after  sold  to  John  B.  Beaubien,  who  made 
it  his  dwelling  house.  .-Vfter  the  death  of  John  Crafts  in 
1825,  John  Kinzie  was  apjwinted  agent  of  the  Com- 
pany. He  moved,  after  the  "  Winnebago  Scare,"  from 
his  old  home  on  the  North  Side  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Beaubien,  and  died  soon  after,  having  his  residenee  there, 
although  absent  on  a  vi.sit  to  his  daughter  in  the  fort  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Indian  trade  had  become  comparatively  unim- 
portant in  the  region  of  Chicago  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Kinzie.  1'he  treaty  with  the  Pottawatomies  and 
neighboring  tribes,  and  their  consequent  removal  to  the 
West  a  few  years  later,  terminated  what  importance 
the  place  still  retained  as  a  trading  station. 

The  KiNZiF.  Family. — The  biography  of  John  Kin- 
zie has  already  been  given.  In  that  is  included  the  his- 
tory of  Margaret  McKenzie,  the  mother  of  his  three 
eldest  children — 'AVilliam,  James  and  Klizabeth. 

William,  the  oldest  son,  accompanied  his  mother  to  Virginii, 
on  her  separation  from  Mr.  Kinzie.  Me  was  there  married,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  died. 

KiNZiK,  who  was  born  at  Detroit,  April  21,  1793,  re- 
turned to  the  West  soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  As 
early  as  the  summer  of  181S  he  was  a  trader  mnnected  with  the 
.American  Fur  Company,  and  in  1821  is  mentioned  by  the  United 
Stales  Factor  at  Green  Bay  as  having  been  "  detected  in  selling 
large  quantities  of  whiskey  to  the  Indians  at  and  near  .Mihvalky  of 
I^ke  Michigan;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Indian  agent  at 
Chicago  directed  him  to  close  his  concerns  at  .Milwalky  in  sixty 
days,  and  leave  the  pl.-ice."  He  probably  came  to  Chicago  =oon 
after  this,  as  Mark  Iteaubien  bought  a  log  house  of  him  in  1S26. 
In  1829,  in  company  with  Archibald  Caldwell,  he  built  a  tavern  at 
Wolf  I'oint,  on  the  West  Side,  at  the  "forks"  of  the  river.  Mr. 
Caldwell  sold  out  his  interest  to  James  Kinzie  and  the  latter  rented 
the  house  to  Elijah  Wentworth,  who  arrived  at  Chicago  in  Ihe  fall 
of  1829  and  opened  the  Wolf  Tavern  in  1830.  .Mr.  Kinzie  built, 
in, 1833,  the  Green  Tree  Tavern  on  the  northeast  corner  of  North 
Canal  and  West  Lake  streets,  its  name  being  from  a  6olitar\'  oak 
which  stood  near.  This  hotel,  afterward  calletl  the  Chicago  Hotel, 
was  situated,  together  with  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Kinde,  and  the 
store  of  Messrs.  Kinzie  &  Hall,  on  Lot  7.  Block  22,  original  Town 
of  Chicaga  Mr.  Kinzie's  partner  was  his  halfbrother,  Mr.  Hall, 
who  formerly  resided  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Kinzie  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  School  Section  in  December,  1829  ;  the  first  Sheriff 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  Cook  County  ;  the  first  town  auction- 
eer ;  and  one  of  the  Town  Trustees  in  1825.  He  married  his 
first  wife,  Leah  See,  daughter  of  William  See,  a  preacher  and 
blacksmith,  who  also  lived  at  Wolf  I'oint.  Mr.  Kin/.ie  removed 
to  Kacine  (then  Root  River),  Wis,  as  early  as  1835,  where  his 
wife  died  June  22, 1835.  On  his  removal  to  Racine  he  at  lirst  opened 
a  store  for  white  and  Indian  trade,  and  afterward  eng.iged  in  mill- 
ing and  farming.  The  second  wife  of  Mr.  Kinzie  was  Virginia 
Hale,  who  survived  him.  He  removed  from  Racine  to  the  interior 
of  Wisconsin,  and  died  in  Clyde,  Iowa  Co.,  January  13,  1866. 

F;lizarkth  KIN7.1E,  sister  of  William  and  James,  came  to 
Chicago  from  Virginia,  and  was  married  by  John  Kinzie,  her  father, 
to  Samuel  Miller,  July  2g,  1826.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  owner  of  a 
house  on  the  North  Side,  at  the  forks,  which  was  used  as  a  tavern 
and  known  as  the  Miller  House,  He  received  a  license  as  tavern- 
keeper  in  April,  1831,  but  the  house  had  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose several  years  prior  to  that  date.  In  the  spring  of  1832,  the 
Nfiller  family,  with  many  others,  moved  into  Fort  Dearborn,  front 
fear  of  the  Indians,  and  soon  after  that  time  Mrs.  Miller  died,  and 
it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Miller  left  Chicago  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Miller  had  been  in  partnership  with  Arcliibald  Clybourne,  selling 
goods,  in  1829,  and  they  were  that  year  authorized  to  keep  a  ferry 
across  the  Chia^  River  *'  at  the  lower  forics.' V'^e  was  tuiqof 
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the  CommlsrioiKn  of  tbe  County,  and  one  of  the  first  licensed  inn- 
keepers and  merchants  of  the  town.  He  removed  from  Chicago  to 
Michi^n  City,  where  he  died. 

"  About  the  year  1800,"  John  Kinzie  married  Mrs.  Eleanor 
(  Lytle)  McKiLLiP.  This  lady  had  been  a  captive  four  years  when 
a  child  among  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  upon  her  recovery,  her 
parents  removed  from  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany,  their  home  for 


several  years,  to  the  safe  neighborhood  of  Detrmt,  Mttling  atGrosM 
Pointe,  eight  miles  from  the  former  post.  Eleanor  here  married 
Colonel  McKillip,  a  British  officer,  who  was  accidently  killed  near 
Fort  Defiance,  in  1794,  when  in  command  at  that  post,  leaving 
one  daughter,  afterward  Mrs.  Margaret  (McKillip)  Helm.  After 
Mrs.  McKillip's  marriage  to  John  Kinzie,  about  the  year  1800, 
she  went  with  her  husband  to  live  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in 
Michigan,  where  now  is  the  town  of  liertrand.and  thence  came  to 
Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1S04.  The  story  of  her  escape  with 
her  little  children  from  the  perils  of  the  day  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
massacre,  and  their  subsequent  return  to  re-occupy  the  old  home 
with  her  family,  and  her  hoSfMtable  kindly  spirit,  which  made  her 
house  a  home  for  every  stranger,  has  been  often  told.  When  the 
children  had  left  the  old  roof  for  homes  of  their  own  or  to  engage 
in  business,  and  Mr.  Kinzie  was  appointed  agent  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  she  went  with  him  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bcaubicn, 
and  afttf  his  death  moved  into  the  agency-liouse  belonging  to  her 
son-in-hiw.  Dr.  Wolcott,  on  the  North  Side.  In  the  spring  of 
1831,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Helm,  she  accompanied  her  son, 
John  H.  Kinzie,  and  his  wife  on  their  return  to  Fort  Winnebago, 
travelling  on  horseback  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  way,  mounting  her 
horse  "  in  spite  of  her  sixty  years  "  and  her  incurable  and  terrible 
disease,  "with  the  activity  of  a  girl  of  sixteen."  In  the  fall  of 
the  following  year  ( 1832  1  Mrs.  Kinzie  was  taken  by  her  son  John 
H.  to  Prairie  du  Chien  for  medical  treatment,  the  journey  being 
made  in  an  open  boat  from  Fort  Winnebago  down  the  Wisconsin 
River  to  the  Mississippi.  Her  disease — a  cancer  in  the  face- 
was  incurable.  After  remaining  some  months  in  Prairie  du  Chien, 
she  returned  to  Fort  Winnebago,  and  thence  went  to  New  \'ork 
City,  where  she  died  eariy  in  the  year  1834. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  July 
II,  1877,  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold,  President  of  the  Society, 
read  the  following  sketch  of  the  late  Colonel  John  H. 
Kinzie,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Eleanor  Kinzie,  which 
he  received  from  Mrs.  Nellie  (Kinzie)  Gordon,  daughter 
of  John  H.  Kinzie,  and  which  was  written  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Juliette  A.  Kinzie,  his  wife  : 

John  H.  Kinzie  was  bom  at  Sandwich,  U.  C,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1803.  It  was  not  by  design  that  his  birthplace  was  in  the 
British  Dominions,  for  his  mother  was  patriotic  beyond  most  of  her 
sex ;  but  having  crossed  the  river  from  Detroit,  the  place  of  her 
temporary  sojourn,  to  pass  the  day  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  William 
Forsyth,  it  so  happened  ttiat  before  evening  her  eldest  son  drew  his 
first  breath  on  a  fmxign  S(»I.  While  still  an  infant  he  was  carried 
in  an  Indian  cradle,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  French  engagi',  to  their 
home,  at  what  is  oowthe  town  of  Bartrand  on  the  St.  Joseph  River, 
in  Michigan,  At  one  of  their  encampments,  on  the  journey,  he 
made  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
his  bearer  in  placing  him  against  a  tree  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  a  blazing  fire.  A  spark  escaping,  lodged  in  the  neck  of  his 
dress,  causing  a  fearful  burn,  of  which  he  carried  the  mark  ever 
after.  His  father  having  purchased  the  trading  establishment  of 
Mons.  LeMai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  removed  with 
his  family  to  the  place  on  the  following  year.  Some  companies  of 
infantry,  under  command  of  Major  John  Whistler,  arrived  at  the 
same  time — 4th  of  July — and  commenced  the  construction  of  Fort 
Dearborn.  At  his  home,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite 
tbe  fort,  the  childhood  of  Mr.  Kinzie  was  passed,  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  frontier  at  that  time  afforded  no 
facilities  for  education.  What  children  contrived  to  scramble  into 
must  be  acquired  under  the  paternal  roof.  Mr.  Kinzie  loved  to 
describe  his  delight  upon  one  occasion,  when  on  the  opening  of  a 
chest  of  tea,  among  the  stores  brought  by  the  annual  schooner,  a 
^lling>book  was  drawn  forth  and  presented  to  him.  His  cousin, 
Robert  Forsyth,  at  that  time  a  member  of  his  father's  family,  under- 
took to  teach  him  to  read,  and,  although  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  patience  and  forbearance  on  tbe  part  of  the  young  peda- 
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gogue  to  sweeten  the  task  of  learning,  the  exercises  gave  to  the 
pupil  a  pleasant  association  with  the  fragrance  of  green  tea.  which 
always  kept  that  spelling-book  fresh  in  his  mind.  A  discharged 
soldier  was  upon  one  occasion  engaged  to  take  charge  of  him,  along 
with  the  officer's  children,  but  the  teacher's  habits  of  drunkenness 
and  irregularity  caused  the  school  to  be  discontinued  in  less  than 
three  months.  His  best  friend  in  these  days  was  Washington 
\V  histler,  a  son  of  the  commanding  officer,  in  after  years  a  distin- 
guished civil  engineer  in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  in  1812,  Kinzie 
was  nine  years  of  age.  He  preserved  a  distinct  reorfiection  of  all 
the  particulars  that  came  under  his  own  observation.  The  discip- 
line of  these  thrilling  events  doubtless  helped  to  form  in  him  that 
fearlessness  as  well  as  that  self-control  which  characterized  his 
manly  years.  The  circumstances  of  the  massacre  are  familiar  to 
all.  When  the  troops  left  the  garrison,  some  friendly  chiefs,  know- 
ing what  was  in  contemplation  by  their  young  men,  who  would  not 
be  restrained,  took  possession  of  the  boat  in  which  was  Mrs.  Kinzie 
and  her  children,  and  guarded  them  safety  till  the  fighting  was  over. 


They  were  the  next  day  escorted  by  the  Chief  "  Robinson,"  and 
other  friends,  in  their  Ixit,  to  the  St.' Joseph  River,  to  the  home  of 
Mme.  Bertrand,  a  sister  of  the  famous  Chief  To-pee-nee-bee  haw, 
whence,  after  a  short  sojourn,  they  were  carried  to  Detroit,  and  de- 
livered as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  British  commanding  officer, 
Colonel  McKee.  The  family,  after  the  father  rejoined  them  in  the 
following  winter,  were  established  in  the  old  family  mansion,  on 
the  comer  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Wayne  Street,  l)etroit.  One 
of  the  saddest  features  of  the  ensuing  winter  was  the  spectacle  of 
the  suffering  of  the  American  prisoners,  who  were  from  time  to 
time  brought  into  headquarters  by  their  Indian  captors.  The  ten* 
derness  of  feeling,  which  was  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  made  him  ever  foremost  in  his  efforts  to  bargain  with 
the  savages  for  the  ransom  of  the  sufferers,  and  many  were  thus 
rescued,  and  nursed,  and  cared  for — sometimes  to  the  salvation  of 
their  lives,  though  too  often  to  merely  a  mitigation  of  the  tortures 
they  had  undergone.  Mr.  Kinzie,  Sr., had  been  paroled  byCeneral 
Proctor,  but  upon  a  suspicion  that  he  was  in  correspcHidence  with 
General  Harrison,  who  was  known  to  be  meditating  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  city  of  Detroit,  he  was  seized  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Canada,  leaving  his  wife  and  young  family  to  be  cared  for  as  they 
might,  until,  alter  the  lapse  of  some  months,  the  capture  of  the 
place  by  Geiieral  Harrison  secured  them  a  fast  friend  ^utluULiu^le, 
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and  excellent  man.  The  father  was  at  length  released  and  restored 
to  his  family,  with  one  solitary  shilling  in  his  pocket.  That  little 
coin  has  always  been  carefully  preserved  by  his  descendants,  as  a 
memento  of  those  troublous  times.    It  so  happened  that  in  Detroit, 


as  upon  more  remote  frontiers,  the  advantages  of  education  were 
extremely  limited.  The  war  had  disarranged  everything.  During 
the  four  years'  sojourn  of  the  family  in  this  place  the  children  had 
occasional  opportunities  of  beginning  at  a  school  which  promised 
welt,  but  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter.  Amid  such  unpropitious  circumstances  were  the 
rising  generation  at  that  day  obliged  to  acquire  what  degree  of 
learning  they  found  it  possible  to  attain. 

In  1816,  the  Kinzie  family  returned  to  their  desolated  home  in 
Chicago.  The  bones  of  the  murdered  soldiers,  who  had  fallen  four 
years  before,  were  slill  lying  unburied  where  they  had  fallen.  The 
troops  who  rebuilt  the  fort  collected  and  interred  these  remains.  The 
coffins  which  contained  them  were  deposited  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  then  had  its  outlet  about  at  the  foot  of  Madison  Street. 
The  cutting  through  the  sand-bar  for  the  harbor  caused  the  lake  to 
encroach  and  wash  away  the  earth,  exposing  the  long  range  of  coffins 
and  their  contents,  which  were  afterwards  cared  for  and  reinterred  by 
the  civil  authorities.  In  the  year  1818,  when  he  was  in  his  sixteenth 
jrear.  Colonel  Kinzie  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Mackinaw,  to  be 
indentured  to  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Ramsey  Crooks,  ' '  to  learn,"  as  the  articles  express  it,  ' '  the 
art  and  mystery  of  merchandising  in  all  its  various  parts  and 
branches."  This  engagement  was  for  five  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  never  off  the  island,  except  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
taken  by  Robert  Stewart,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Crooks  at  the  head  of 
the  company,  to  visit  the  British  officers  at  Drummond  Island.  He 
was  never  during  this  period  at  an  evening  entertainment,  never 
saw  "  a  show,"  except  one  representation  by  an  indifferent  com- 
pany, who  had  strayed  up  the  lakes,  of  some  pantomimes  and  tricks 
of  sleight-of-hand.  His  days  were  passed  from  tiveo'clock  in  the 
morning  till  tea-time,  in  the  warehouse  or  in  superintending  the 
numerous  Mfni,Vj,  making  up  outfits  for  the  Indian  trade,  or  re- 
ceiving the  packs  and  commodities  which  arrived  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  evening,  he  read  aloud  to  his  kind  and  excellent  friend,  Mrs. 
Stewart,  who  was  unwearied  in  her  efforts  tosupply  the  deficiencies 


which  his  unsettled  and  eventful  life  !iad  made  inevitable.  To  her 
explanations  and  judicious  criticisms  upon  the  books  he  read,  and 
her  patience  in  imparting  knowledge  from  her  own  well-stored  mind, 
he  was  indebted  for  the  ambition  which  surmounted  early  disad- 
vantages, and  made  him  the  equal  of  many  whose  youthful  years 
have  been  trained  in  schools.  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  severe  disciplin- 
arian. He  believed  that  the  surest  way  to  make  of  a  clerk  a  syste- 
matic and  methodical  man  of  business  was  never  to  overlook  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  prescribed  routine  of  duty.  Upon  one 
occasion,  young  Kinzie,  out  of  patience  with  the  slow-dragging 
movements  of  a  party  of  his  employes,  who  were  engaged  in  haul- 
ing wood  in  sledges  across  the  straits  from  Bois  Blank  Island,  took 
the  reins  from  the  hands  of  one,  and  drove  across  and  relurned 
with  his  load,  to  show  the  men  how  much  more  they  could  have 
accomplished  if  they  had  made  the  effort.  Mr.  Stewart's  commen- 
dation was,  "Ah,  you  have  changed  your  occupation  for  that  of 
hauling  wood,  have  you  !  Very  well,  you  can  continue  it  ;"and, 
as  the  young  man  was  too  proud  to  ask  to  be  relieved,  he  actually 
drove  the  sledge  and  brought  wood  through  the  bitter  winter  till 
the  ice  gave  way  in  May.  His  chief  recreations  throughout  this 
period  were  trapping  silver-gray  foxes  during  any  chance  leisure 
hour  in  the  winter,  and  learning  to  play  on  the  violin,  his  instruct- 
ress being  a  half-breed  woman.  In  1824,  toeing  still  in  the  employ 
of  the  Fur  Company,  he  was  transferred  from  Mackinaw  to  Prairie 
du  Chien.  He  had  made  a  visit  to  his  parents  on  attaining  his  ma- 
jority, and  had  returned  to  Mackinaw  in  a  small  boat,  coasting  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  He  was  the  first  white  man  who 
set  fool  on  shore  at  Wau-kee-gan — at  least  since  the  days  of  the 
explorers.  While  at  I'rairie  du  Chien,  Mr.  Kinzie  learned  the 
Winnebago  language,  and  compiled  a  grammar,  as  far  as  such  a 
task  was  practicable.  The  Ottawa,  Pottawatomie,  and  Chippewa 
dialects  he  had  been  familiar  with  from  his  childhood.  He  also 
learned  the  Sioux  language,  and  partially  that  of  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes.  About  this  time.  Colonel  Kinzie  received  an  invitation 
from  General  Cass,  then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
to  become  his  private  secretary,  and  in  1826,  he  escorted  a  depu- 
tation of  Winnebagoes  to  Washington  to  visit  their  Great  Father, 
the  President.  He  was  at  the  Treaty  of  "  Butte  des  Morts  "  in  the 
summer  of  1827,  and  accompanied  the  Commissioner,  Colonel  Mc- 
Kenny,  to  the  Portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  to  be 
present  at  the  surrender  of  the  "Red-Bird,"  a  Winnebago  chief, 
who,  with  his  comrades,  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the 
Gaznier  family  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Mr.  Kinzie  took  a  different 
view  of  the  actual  complicity  of  Red-Bird  from  what  has  been  given 
to  the  public.  His  journal,  kept  at  the  time,  is  of  great  interest. 
He  was  called  from  his  station,  beside  the  military  officer  appointed 
to  receive  the  prisoners,  by  Kau-iay-man-nee,  the  principal  chief 
of  the  nation,  to  stand  beside  him,  and  listen  to  what  was  said  on 
both  sides  at  this  interview,  and  tell  him  whether  his  speech  to  the 
"  Hig  Knives"  and  their  reply  to  him  were  rightly  interpreted. 
During  the  time  of  his  residence  with  General  Cass,  who  was  by 
virtue  of  his  appointment,  also  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Division  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  he  was  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  San- 
dusky, to  learn  the  language  of  the  Wyandots,  or  Hurons,  their 
manners  and  customs,  legends,  traditions,  etc.  Of  this  language 
he  also  compiled  a  grammar.  The  large  amount  of  Indian  lore 
which  he  collected  in  these  various  researches,  was,  of  course, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  chief,  General  Cass  ;  and  it  is  grea* ly  to 
be  regretted  that  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  not  a  trace  of  it  now 
remains  extant.  Mr.  Kinzie  rccived  the  appointment  of  Agent  for 
the  upper  bands  of  the  Winnebagoes  in  1829,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  the  portage,  where  Fort  Winnebago  was  in  that  year  constructed. 
In  1830  he  married,  and  continued  to  reside  among  his  red-chil- 
dren— to  whom  he  was,  and  is  still  proclaimed  by  the  oppressed 
few  who  remain,  a  kind,  judicious,  and  watchful  "  father."  In 
1833  the  Kinzie  family,  having  established  their  pre-emption  to  the 
quarter  section  upon  which  the  family  mansion  had  stood  sincei8o4. 
Colonel  Kinzie  (such  was  then  his  title  as  aid  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Governor  Cass,)  came  with  his  brother  in-law.  General  Hun- 
ter, to  Chicago,  and  together  they  laid  out  that  part  of  the  town 
since  known  as  Kinzie's  Addition.  In  1834  he  brought  his  family 
to  Chicago  to  reside.  He  was  first  President  of  the  village,  when 
a  prediction  of  the  present opulenceand prosperity  of  the  citywould 
have  seemed  the  wildest  chimera.  He  was  appointed  Collector  of 
Tolls  on  the  canal  immediately  on  its  completion.  In  1841  he  was 
made  Registrar  of  Public  I.ands  by  General  Harrison,  but  was  re- 
moved by  Tyler  when  he  laid  aside  the  mask  under  which  he  gained 
the  nomination  for  Vice-President.  In  1849,  General  Taylor  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  appointment  of  Receiver  of  Public  Moneysand 
Depositary.  His  office  of  Collector  he  held  until  commissioned  by 
President  Lincoln  as  Paymaster  in  the  Army,  in  l86l.  The  latter 
appointment  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  War.  His  labors  were 
vast  and  wearying,  for  he  had  the  supervision  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois  ;  yet  he  was  too  conscientious,  in  the  state  of 
the  public  finaaces,  to  apply  for  more  aid.    During  the  four  years 
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he  discharged  this  Urge  amount  of  duty  with  the  assistance  of  but 
a  solitary  clerk.  It  was  too  much  for  him  ;  his  health  gave  way. 
When  a  tardy  leave  of  absence  arrived,  he  set  out  with  his  family 
upon  a  journey,  in  hopes  that  mountain  air  or  sea-bathing  would 
recruit  lus  exhausted  forces.  But  he  was  destined  to  reach  hardly 
the  first  stage  of  his  journey.  While  riding  in  the  cars  approaching 
Pittsburgh,  and  conversing  with  his  ordinal^  cheerfulness,  he  re- 
marked a  blind  man  apiu'oaching,  and,  perceiving  that  he  was  ask- 
ing alms,  lie  characteristically  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  In  the 
act,  bis  head  drooped  gently,  and  with  a  peaceful  ngh,  his  spirit 
departed  to  its  rest. 

Colonel  Kiane  married,  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  August  g, 
1S30,  Miss  Juliette  A.  Magili,  daughter  of  Arthur  Magill  of  that 
place.  He  was  at  that  time  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Winnebago,  and 
the  young  couple,  after  a  brief  vi»t  in  New  York,  set  out  for  their 
home  in  the  western  wilderness.  In  the  latter  part  of  September 
they  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  took  passage  on  the  steamer  "  Henry 
Clay,"  for  Green  Bay,  via  Mackinaw.  Arriving  there  they  passed 
down  the  Fox  River  to  the  Portage  and  Fort  Winnebago.  Colonel 
Kinzie  visited  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1830,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Wol- 
cott's  death,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1831,  the  latter  time  ac- 
companied by  his  mfe.  The  family  came  to  Chicago  to  reside  in 
1834.  St.  James*  parish  was  oiganized  the  same  year,  and  on  the 
lath  of  October  Rer.  Isaac  W.  Hallam  arrived  in  the  pUce  to  take 
chai^<rf  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie  were  from  the  first 
most  influential  and  devoted  members  of  St.  James'  Church,  and 
with  Guidon  S.  Hubbard  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Helm  may  be  con- 
sidered its  founders.  The  first  regular  services  of  the  Church  were 
held  in  a  room  in  a  wooden  building  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Wolcott  (now  North  State)  and  Kinzie  streets,  which  was  fitted  up 
by  Mr.  Kinzie,  and  the  lots  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Cass  and 
Illinois  Greets,  where  a  church  edifice  of  brick  was  erected  in 
1836-37,  were  donated  by  him.  The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kin- 
zie vras  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Cass  and  Michigan  streets,  and 
the  ffcnerous  hospitality  of  both  host  and  hostess  was  proverbial. 
Mr.  Kinzie  left  a  widow,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest 
son  (bom  at  Fcxt  Winnebago)  was  killed  in  an  engagement  at 
White  River,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  he  had  also  buried  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Juliette  A.  Kinzie  died -September  15,  1870,  at 
Amagansett,L.  S.  Her  death  was  caused  by  the  fatal  mistake  of 
a  droggist,  who  sent  her  morphine,  which  she  unfortunately  swal- 
lowed instead  of  quinine,  which  she  had  ordered. 

Ellen  Marion  Kinzie,  eldest  daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor, 
was  bom  in  the  "Kinzie  House,"  in  December,  1S04,  and  was 
probably  the  first  white  child  bom  in  Chicago.  During  the  resi- 
dence of  the  family  in  Detroit  she  attended  school  at  that  place, 
and  afterward  at  Middletown,  Ct.  On  July  20,  1823,  she  was 
married  to  Dr.  Alexander  Wdcott,  then  Indian  Agent  at  Chicago. 
Her  husband  died  at  the  agency-house  in  1830,  and  the  f<dIowing 
year  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hunter,  she  accompanied  the  troops, 
then  vacating  Fort  Dearborn,  to  Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay.  In 

1836  she  married,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Hon.  George  C.  Bates  of  that 
city.  Mrs.  Bates  died  at  Detroit,  August  i,  i860,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Bishop  McCodcey,  leaving  a  husband  and  one  son,  Kin- 
ue  Bates. 

Maria  I.  Kinzie  was  born  in  1807,  and  married  Lieuten- 
ant David  Hunter  (now  General),  when  he  was  stationed  at 
Fort  DearbtHU,  acxompanying  him  in  1831  to  Green  Bay.  The 
following  b  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  General  Hunter,  dated  May 
24,  1S79,  and  published  in  the  Calumet  Club  Reception  Pamphlet ; 

 "  More  than  half  a  century  since,  I  first  came  to  Chicago 

on  horseback  from  St.  Louis,  stopping  on  the  way  at  the  log  cabins 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  passing  the  last  house  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fox  River.  I  was  married  in  Chicago,  having  to  send  a 
sfddier  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  on  foot,  to  Peoria  for  a  li- 
cense. The  northem  counties  in  the  State  had  not  then  been  or- 
ganized, and  were  all  attached  to  Peoria  County.  My  dear  wife  is 
still  alive,  and  in  good  health  ;  and  I  can  certify,  a  hundred  times 
over,  that  Chicago  is  a  first  rate  place  from  which  to  get  a  good 
wife." 

Robert  Allen  Kinzie  was  born  in  Chicago,  February  8. 
1810.  Although  but  two  and  a  half  years  of  age  at  the  time  the 
family  escaped  the  Fort  Dearborn  massacre,  its  horrid  scenes  were 
indelibly  imprinted  on  his  memory— even  to  minor  details.  He  re- 
turned with  the  family  to  Chicago  in  1816,  and  when  about  nine 
years  of  age  accompanied  his  father  on  a  trip  to  St.  Louis.  He 
was  sent  to  Detroit  to  attend  school,  going  by  way  of  the  lakes, 
and  retumii^  on  horseback.  In  1825  he  went  to  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  took  a  position  there  under  his  brother  John  H.,  who  was  chief 
clerk  ior  the  American  Fur  Company,  afterward  taking  his  brother's 
position  when  the  latter  was  appointed  agent  of  the  company.  In 

1837  he  returned  to  Chic^,  and  the  ftulowing  year  went  to  De- 
tnrit  In  1839  his  brother  John  removed  to  Fort  Winnebago  as 
Indian  Agent,  and  Robert  went  to  that  place,  where  he  was  em- 


ployed as  sutler  to  the  f<Hl.  Mrs.  Kinde  mentions  in,  *'  Waubun," 
the  fact  of  his  being  there  when  she  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1S30,  and 
he  probably  accompanied  his  brother  to  Chicago  a  few  weeks  later 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  alarming  sickness  of  Dr.  Wolcott, 
his  sister's  husband.  He  remained  in  Chicago  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  left  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  early  in  1832  erected  a 
frame  store  on  the  West  Side — the  first  frame  store  in  Chicago — 
and  iMTobably  the  first  frame  building,  a^de  from  the  one  er^ted 
by  Government  for  Billy  Caldwell  in  1838,  near  the  junction  of 
North  State  and  Chicago  Avenue.  Mr.  Kinzie  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Wm.  Whistler,  who  came  to  Chicago  as  Lieutenant 
in  his  father's  command  in  1803,  and  returned  to  the  place  as  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Dearborn  in  1832.  In  1835  Mr.  Kinzie  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kinzie.  Davis&  Hyde,  hardware  dealers  ; 
in  1840  he  moved  on  to  a  farm  at  Walnut  Grove,  Illincns,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  In  1845  he  was  at  Des  Mcnnes,  and  thence 
went  beyond  the  Missouri  River  in  Kansas  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians. In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Paymaster  in  the  army, 
with  the  rank  of  Major,  and  remained  in  the  service  to  the  time  of 
his  death.   From  1861  to  1864,  he  was  in  Wadiington,  D.  C. ; 


from  1864  to  1868  in  New  Mexico  and  afterward  tn  Chicago.  In 
person,  Major  Kinzie  was  a  very  powerful,  as  well  as  active  man. 
His  death  was  from  heart  disease,  and  very  sudden.  He  seemed 
quite  as  well  as  usual  in  the  morning,  but  later  in  the  day  suddenly 
became  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  moments,  at  his  residence  on  Thirty- 
fifth  Street,  Chicago,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  December  13  1673. 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Father  Riordan,  at  St. 
James'  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  the  interment  was  in  Graceland 
Cemetery.  It  has  been  written  of  Robert  A.  Kinzie  ;  "He  was 
a  man  of  sterling  character  and  honesty.  While  his  life  presented 
no  brilliant  succession  of  great  deeds,  he  was  a  man  who  would  be 
remembered  as  '  Good  Major  Kinzie.' 

*  For  many  of  the  fads  In  rebtion  to  the  youngot  son  of  J<din  and  Ekanor 
Kinzie  credit  ia  here  given  to  Hurlbut'a  "  Chicago  Antiqnitiea." 
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CHICAGO  FROM  1816  to  1830. 

From  1816,  when  Fort  Dearborn  was  rebuilt,  to 
1829-30  there  was  little  change  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  Chicago.  Samuel  A.  Storrow,  of  Massachusetts, 
Judge- Advocate  U.  S.  A.,  in  1816-18,  made  a  three 
months'  tour  through  the  West  in  181 7,  visiting  Fort 
Dearborn  on  his  route.  In  a  letter  to  Major-General 
Brown  which  was  published  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society's  Collections,  he  says  : 

"  On  the  2d  of  October  after  walking  for  three  or  four  hours, 
I  reached  the  River  Chicago,  and  after  crossing  it  entered  Fort 
Dearborn,  where  I  was  Icindly  entertained  by  Major  Uaker  and  the 


for  Fort  Wayne,  having  provided  less  uncomfortable  means  of 
traveling  than  for  the  ten  previous  days." 

When  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  visited  Chicago,  in  1820, 
he  found  four  or  five  families  living  here.  He  mentions 
those  of  John  Kinzie,  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott,  John  B. 
Beaubien  and  John  Crafts,  the  latter  being  then  at 
Hardsc  rabble. 

Two  years  later  (1822)  Charles  C.  Trowbridge  made 
a  trip  from  Michigan  to  Chicago  on  Government  busi- 
ness. He  found  only  '*  the  little  Fort  Dearborn,  one 
log  house,  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Kinzie,  agent  for  Mr. 
Astor,  another  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  United  States  Indian 
Agent,  and  another  by  the  late  General  Beaubien,  then 


FORT  DEARBORN,  AS  REBUILT  IN  1816. 


officers  of  the  garrison,  who  received  me  as  one  arrived  from  the 
moon.  At  Chicago  I  perceived  1  was  in  a  better  country.  It  had 
become  so  by  gradual  amelioration.  That  which  I  had  left  was  of 
a  character  far  atrave  mediocrity,  but  labors  under  the  permanent 
defects  of  coldness  of  soil  and  want  of  moisture.  •  •  •  The 
River  Chicago  (or.  in  English,  Wild  Onion  River)  is  deep,  and 
about  forty  yards  in  width.  Before  it  enters  the  lake,  its  two 
branches  unite,  the  one  proceeding  from  the  north,  the  other  one 
proceeding  from  the  west,  where  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  very  fountain 
oi  the  Plam  or  Illinois,  which  flows  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
source  of  these  two  nvcrs  illustrates  the  geographical  phenomenon 
of  a  reservoir  on  the  very  summit  of  a  dividing  ridge.  In  the 
autumn  the^  are  both  without  any  apparent  fountain,  but  are 
formed  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other,  by  some  impercept- 
it^e  undulations  of  the  prairie,  which  drain  it  and  lead  to  different 
directions.  But  in  the  spring  the  space  between  the  two  is  a  single 
sheet  of  water,  the  common  reservoir  of  both,  in  the  center  of  which 

there  is  no  current  toward  either  of  the  opposite  streams...:  The 

site  and  relations  of  Fort  Dearborn  I  have  already  explained.  It 
has  no  advantage  of  harbor,  the  river  itself  being  always  choaked 
and  frequently  barred  from  the  same  causes  that  1  have  imputed  to 
the  other  streams  of  this  country.  In  the  rear  of  the  fort  is  a 
prairie  of  the  most  complete  flatness,  no  signs  of  elevation  being 
within  the  range  of  the  eye.  The  soil  and  climate  are  both  excel- 
lent. Traces  yet  remain  of  the  devastation  and  massacre  com- 
mitted by  the  savages  in  1812.  I  saw  one  of  the  principal  perpe- 
trators (Nes-cot-no-meg.)*   On  the  4th  of  October  I  left  Chicago 

*  Hra.  fCinzie  ("  Waubun,"  p.  that  Nec-scot-no-meE,  one  of  the 
OKMt  faoKHw  chiefs  oT  the  uuioa,  wu  the  tather  of  the  wife  of  BiUy  Caldwetl. 


a  trader."  So  it  was  year  after  year — Fort  Dearborn, 
and  the  houses  of  John  Kinzie,  Dr.  Wolcott  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Beaubien.  William  H.  Keating,  who  reached 
Chicago,  with  the  second  expedition  of  Major  Long, 
June  5,  1823,  describes  the  village  as  "consisting  of  a 
few  huts,"  and  offering  no  inducements  to  the  settler  as 
a  place  of  business  for  "  the  whole  amount  of  the  trade 
on  the  lake  did  not  exceed  the  cargo  of  five  or  six 
schooners,  even  at  the  time  the  garrison  received  its 
supplies  from  Mackinaw."  Ebenezer  Childs,  of  La 
Crosse,  made  a  trip  from  Green  Bay  to  Chicago  in  1821, 
and  again  visited  the  latter  place  in  1827.  He  says  the 
place  had  not  improved  any  since  his  former  visit. 
John  H.  Fonda,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  came  to  Chicago  in 
1825.    He  says : 

"  At  that  time  Chicago  was  merely  an  Indian  Agency,  it  con- 
taiaed  about  fourteen  houses,  and  not  more  than  seven^-iive  or 
one  hundred  inhabitants  at  the  most.  An  agent  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  named  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  then  occupied  the  fort. 
The  staple  business  seemed  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Indians  and 
run-away  soldiers,  who  hunted  ducks  and  muskrats  in  the  marshes. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  low  land  ;  and  mostly  destitute  of  tim- 
ber. The  principal  inhabitants  were  the  [Government]  Agent 
[Dr.  Wolcott],  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Ouil- 
mette,  and  John  B.  Beaubien."  t 
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Chicago,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Fonda's  visit,  was  a  part 
of  Peoria  County.  He  says  there  were  some  fourteen 
cabins  in  the  place,  and  the  assessment  roll  of  John  I.. 
Bogardus,  Assessor  of  Feoria  County  for  the  same  year 
(1835)  shows  just  fourteen  tax-payers,  as  follovra  : 

Tax-Payers'  Names.                 Valuation.  Tax. 

1  Beaubien,  John  B  $1000  $10.00 

2  Clybourne,  Jonas,   625  6.25 

3  Clark,  John  K  .   250  2.50 

4  Crafts.  John   5000  50.00 

5  Clermont.  Jeremy  100  l.f» 

6  Coutra.  I.ouis,                             50  .50 

7  Kinzie.  John                                 500  5JX» 

3  Laframboise,  Claude,                   100  i.oo 

9  Laframboise.  Joseph                      50  .50 

10  McKee,  David   loo  i.oo 

11  Piche,  Peter. _   .  100  I.oo 

12  Robinson,  Alexander,  200  2.00 

13  Wolcott.  Alexander,                     572  5.72 

14  Wilemet  [Ouilmette],  Antoine  400  4.00 

Of  these  tax-payers,  Jonas  Clybourne  and  John  K. 
Clark,  lived  several  miles  up  the  North  Branch,  where 
now  are  the  North  Chicago  rolling-mills  ;  the  Lafram- 
boise brothers  lived  about  an  equal  distance  up  the 
South  Branch,  at  Hardscrabble  ;  John  Crafts,  the  agent 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  had  quarters  with  John 
B.  Beaubien  ;  David  McK.ee  lived  on  the  North  Side, 
near  the  agency-house  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  and  John  Kin- 
zie and  Antoine  Ouilmette  lived  nearly  opposite  the 


cage,  and  made  homes  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  pnnni- 
nent  among  whom  were  : — 

The  Clybourne  Family  (1823-24). — Elizabeth  Mc- 
Kenzie,  a  young  girl  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  in 


JOHN  K  CLARK. 

fort.  Alexander  Robinson  had  a  cabin  at  Hardscrabble 
but  probably  lived  near  the  "  forks  "  on  the  West  Side, 
in  1825.  Jeremy  Clermont  and  Peter  Piche  were  In- 
dian traders.  In  January,  1828,  Mr.  Fonda  came 
again  to  Chicago  as  bearer  of  dispatches  from  Fort 
Howard  to  Fort  Dearborn.  He  says  there  was  no  im- 
provement in  the  place  since  his  former  visit,  save  that 
the  fort  was  strengthened  and  garrisoned.  Since  1820, 
however,  several  permanent  settlers  had  arrived  at  Chi- 


ARCHIBALD  CLYBOURNE. 

Virginia,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  released  after  a  long  captivity,  and  with  her  sister 
Margaret  found  her  way,  or  was  taken,  to  Detroit. 
Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  a  trader,  Clark,  and  the 
mother  of  John  K.  Clark,  an  Indian  trader  for  many 
years  in  Chicago,  and  of  a  daughter  named  Elizabeth, 
who  married  William  Ahert,  and  settled  in  Laporte,  In- 
diana. Mr.  McKenzie,  the  father  of  Elizabeth  and  Mar- 
garet, learning  that  his  daughters  were  alive,  visited  De- 
troit, and  on  his  return  to  Virginia  was  accompanied  by 
both  of  them  with  their  children. 

Elizabeth  subsequently  married  Jonas  Clybourne  of 
Virginia,  the  fruit  of  this  union  being  two  sons,  Archi- 
bald and  Henley. 

Archib.^ld  Clybourne,  the  eldest  son  was  born  in  Giles 
County,  Va.,  August  28,  1802,  His  half-brother,  John  K.  Clark, 
came  early  to  Chicago  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  Archibald  followed 
him  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  manhood  He  reached  Chicago  August 
5,  1823,  and  after  remaining  about  one  year  returned  to  Virginia 
with  John  K.  Clark,  to  bring  his  father  and  mother  to  the  place  he 
bad  determined  to  make  his  home.  The  Clybourne  family,  con- 
sisting of  father  and  mother,  Jonas  and  Henley,  arrived  at  Chicago 
on  the  23d  of  August,  1824.  They  were  accompanied  by  John  K. 
Clark  and  Elizabeth  Kinzie,  a  daughter  of  John  Kinzie,  who  subse- 
quently married  Samuel  Miller.  John  K.  Clark  had  an  Indian  wife, 
named  Madaline  Mirandeau,  sister  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Portbier(Victoire 
Mirandeau),  who  lived  in  Chicago  both  before  and  after  the  massa- 
cre, although  not  here  at  the  time,  A  daughter  of  John  K,  Clark 
and  Madaline  Mirandeau,  the  wife  through  whom  he  received  his 
land  in  Chicago,  is  still  living  at  Milwaukee.  Clark  married,  July 
21,  i82g,  Permelia  Scott,  daughter  of  Stephen  J.  Scott,  who  settled 
at  Oros  Point,  (Wilmette)  tn  1826. 

Jonas  Clvbourne,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  and  their  half- 
brother  Clark,  settled  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River, 
near  where  now  are  the  North  Chicago  rolling  mills-— liuilding  there 
two  catnns.    On  the  loth  of  June,  1829,  Archibald/CIyt 
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married  at  the  "Grand  Rapids  "of  the  Illinois  Rtver,  now  the 
town  of  Marseilles,  to  Mary  Galloway,  daughter  of  James  Galloway, 
who  had  been  there  settled  some  two  ^rs.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  marriage  of  Americans  recorded  in  La  Salle 

County. 

In  the  summer  of  1824,  James  Galloway  left  his  home  in  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  and  came  on  horseback  to  Chicago,  arriving  in  the 
fall.  He  ^nt  a  year  in  the  vicinity,  trapping  and  examining  the 
country  for  a  favorable  site  for  a  home.  During  the  year  he  bought 
the  claim  of  a  man  named  Weed  on  ihe  Illinois  River,  at  the  point 
then  known  as  the  "  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Illinois."  The  following 
year  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  disposed  of  his  property  there,  pre- 
paratory  to  making  his  home  in  Illinois.  After  various  hindrances 
Mr.  Galloway  and  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  his  daughter 
Mary,  aged  about  fourteen,  Jane  nine  or  ten,  Susan  about  two,  and 
his  son  John,  aged  about  six,  started  from  Sandusky  for  Chicago  in 
October,  1826.  The  vessel  in  which  the  family  embarked  was  a 
small  schooner,  which  was  to  touch  at  Detroit  and  Mackinaw  before 
making  Chicago.  Mr.  Galloway,  in  anticipation  of  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  Indians,  provided  himself  with  a  large  assortment  of 
articles  suited  to  the  business,  which  with  his  household  goods  were 
placed  on  board  the  schooner.  The  passage  to  Detroit  and  Mack- 
inaw was  slow  and  tedious,  and  at  both  those  ports  the  passengers 
were  delayed  while  the  captain  had  a  "jolly  time"  on  shore. 
Leaving  Mackinaw  late  in  the  fall,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm, 
and  against  the  advice  of  all  prudent  people,  the  captain  run  his 
vessel  aground  oft  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Mackinaw,  where  his  passengers  were  obliged  to  remain  three 
or  four  days,  and  until  they  were  picked  up  by  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  American  Fur  Company  which  left  Mackinaw  for  Chicago,  a 
few  days  later.  The  stranded  vessel  was  well  filled  with  water,  aU 
though  still  whole,  but  much  of  its  cargo  was  spcHled,  including  a 
large  part  of  the  goods  of  Mr.  Galloway.  What  could  be  saved 
vras  taken  on  board  the  vessel  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
although  with  serious  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  captain  as  to 
the  propriety  of  taking  the  goods  of  any  trader  who  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  company  which  employed  him.  Communication 
was  opened  with  the  agent  at  Mackinaw,  who  would  give  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Galloway's  goods  carried  to  Chicago  on  the  vessel  only 
00  condition  that  all  those  appertaining  to  the  Indian  trade  should 
be  placed  in  chaise  of  the  agent  at  Chicago,  and  kept  by  him  until 
spring,  thus  throwing  Mr.  Galloway  out  of  a  winter's  work.  He 
would  not  consent  to  this,  and  some  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  captain  whereby  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  place  his  goods  in 
some  safe  place,  before  the  Chicago  agent  should  know  that  he  was 
authorized  to  claim  them  for  the  winter.  The  story  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  family,  after  reaching  Chicago  in  1826,  as  narrated  by 
Mrs.  Archibald  Clybourne  (the  Mary  Galloway  of  the  stor)'),  and 
published  in  the  Cfhicago  Sunday  Times,  gives  a  good  picture  of 
the  little  settlement  andhowthe  people  lived  here  at  that  early  day. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  the  article  : 

*'  There  was  a  goodly  company  on  board  the  American  Fur 
Company's  schooner,  and  its  capacity  was  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
Besides  the  two  crews  and  the  Galloway  family,  there  were  two 
carpenters,  who  were  coming  on  to  do  some  repairing  at  the  fort, 
ana  a  Mr  Arthur  and  wife  from  Detroit,  who,  like  Mr,  Galloway 
and  family,  intended  to  embark  in  a  farming  enterprise,  There 
were  still  others,  but  Mrs.  Clybourne  at  this  late  date  (  1877  )  fails 
to  call  up  their  identity.  All  these  folk  were  most  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  Mr.  Galloway  and  swore  to  stand  by  him  if  the 
agent  in  Chicago  seemed  disposed  to  make  him  aify  trouble. 
When  the  vessel  made  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  foot  of  Mad- 
ison Street,  at  a  point  where  J.  Baptiste  Beaubien,  as  agent  of  the 
American  Fur  Company  *  had  a  rookery,  which  was  known  as  a 
"  warehouse  ; "  the  captain  tdd  him  to  look  about  him  for  a  place 
to  store  his  goods.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Galloway  had  gone,  the  cap- 
tin  most  treacherously  turned  about  and  handed  the  letter  of  in 
trcxluctton  to  Mr.  Beaubien,  and  that  functionary  hastened  to 
secure  help  to  have  the  goods  conveyed  to  the  warehouse.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Galloway  had  been  to  the  fort,  standing  almost  un- 
occupied on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  as  the  keeper  of  the  stock- 
ade went  "  snooks"  with  the  Fur  Company,  he  refused  the  new- 
comer  even  a  room  for  shelter  for  his  family,  to  say  nothing 
for  store-room  for  his  goods.  Finding  himself  balked  at  that 
point,  he  scarcely  knew  where  to  turn,  when  he  was  apprised  of 
what  was  happening  at  the  vessel,  and  he  quickly  retraced  his 
steps.  Such  an  occurrence  as  Ihe  arrival  of  a  schooner,  with  twenty 
or  thirty  people  on  board  was  naturally  an  "event  "  of  extraordin- 
ary moment  to  the  settlement  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  everybody 
— Americans,  French  half-breeds  and  full  blooded  Indians  for 
miles  around,  were  on  the  scene,  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  all 
that  was  going  on.  It  was  well  that  Mr.  Galloway  was  not  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  place.    During  his  former  visit  he  had  made  a  num- 

*  John  Kiiuie  wu  ageat  of  the  American  Fur  CompAnjr  at  this  time,  but 
Mr.  BeMtbien  had  bought  of  the  Company  its  right  to  trade  with  th«  Indians 
of  the  vicinit  J, 


ber  of  acquaintances,  not  to  say  friends,  especially  in  the  rival  settle- 
ment of  Hardscrabble,  and  these  people  combmed,  with  the  two 
ship  carpenters  and  Mr.  Arthur,  were  disposed  to  make  a  stand 
for  him.  When  noses  were  counted  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Gallo- 
way's friends  were  decidedly  in  the  majority  and  Beaubien,  swear- 
ing a  blue  streak  in  execrably  mixed  French  and  English,  was 
forced  to  desist  from  carrying  out  the  behests  of  the  agent  at 
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Mackinaw.  Failing  of  finding  quarters  at  the  fort,  and  there 
being  no  shelter  "down  town,"  Chief  Alexander  Robinson  in- 
formed Mr  Galloway  that  he  had  an  old  log  cabin  at  Hardscrab- 
ble, which  he  was  welcome  to  occupy.  The  offer  was  thankfully 
accepted,  and  as  the  flat-boat  of  Mr.  Wallace*  of  Hardscrabble, 
also  a  friend  of  the  new-comers,  was  near,  the  goods  were  hur- 
riedly piled  into  it  and  poled  up  the  river  to  the  shanty,  which  was 
located  near  the  west  branch  of  the  South  Branch,  about  four 
miles  from  the  fort.  The  winter  that  followed  was  teriiUy  severe, 
and  the  little  cabin  of  one  room,  crowded  besides  with  barrels, 
proved  a  most  uncomfortable  place  for  a  family  of  six  persons  to 
live  in.  At  this  period  of  Chicago's  history,  the  Indian  was  still 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Red  skins  were  the  rule  and  white 
ones  the  exception,  and  the  cabin  stood  near  the  most  frequented 
trail  that  led  to  the  Desplaines  and  Fox  River  country — it  having 
formerly  been  used  as  a  trading-house.  The  cabin  was  the  farth- 
est in  the  direction  of  the  Indians,  and  it  was  indeed,  a  terrible 
ordeal  tor  the  family  to  be  transformed,  at  one  move,  from  comfort 
and  civilization  into  the  verv  heart  of  savagery.  The  older  inhab- 
itants, most  of  them  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  savages,  cared  no 
more  for  an  Indian  than  a  white  man — indeed  they  minded  him 
less — but  the  same  indifference  could  not  well  be  expected  of  new- 
comers, the  more  as  the  women  folk  were  left  much  of  the  time 
alone,  Mr.  Galloway  being  about  a  condderable  portion  of  his 
time  on  his  claim  near  the  "  Grand  Ra{rfds  "  of  the  Illinois.  One 
day  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Galloway,  some  idle  rumor  reached 
the  cabin  that  the  Indians  on  the  Auxplaines  had  taken  the  war- 
path. Old  settlers  would  have  paid  little  attention  to  such  a  stor)', 
but  the  new  comers  were  terribly  frightened.  Mr.  Galloway  was 
expected  home  in  the  evening,  and  when  he  did  not  come,  the 
family  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  been  brutally  massacred.  It 
was  a  terrible  night.  The  snow  was  drifting  furiously ;  a  keen 
northwest  vrind  vns  raking  the  prairie  as  with  grape  shot,  and 
when  about  midnight  the  househcdd  was  awakened  oj  unearthly 
yells,  and  loud  beatings  on  the  door  and  windows,  they  concluded 
that  their  hour  had  come.    The  wife  assumed  that  the  husband — 

*  William  H.  Wallace.   See  ikeich  of  Indiao  Fur-Tnden>  at  Cbicagov 
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who  had  been  detained  by  the  severity  of  the  storm~had  been 
murdered,  and  that  the  fiends,  still  reeking  with  his  blood,  had 
now  come  to  dispatch  the  family.  It  was  evident  that  there  were 
from  a  dozen  to  twenty  Indians  on  the  outside,  yelling  and  rattling 
the  door  and  windows.  The  fact  was  that  these  Indians  still  sup- 
posed the  house  to  be  a  trading-post,  and  all  they  wanted  was  a 
shelter  from  the  searching  blast.  Returning  from  an  extensive 
hunting  expedition  nearly  frozen,  to  be  denied  admission  where 
they  expected  a  warm  welcome — for  the  fur-laden  Indian  was 
always  a  cheering  sight  to  the  trader — was  a  mystery  to  tbnn 
which  they  were  detmnined  to  solve.  They  attempted  to  force 
the  door,  but  failed.  Every  night,  before  retiring,  it  was  Mrs. 
Galloway's  custom  to  thoroughly  barricade  the  door,  and  it  was  so 
arranged  that  nothing  short  of  utter  demolition  would  move  it 
from  its  place.  Mrs.  Archibald  Clybourne  (  Mary  Galloway )  was 
then  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  being  the  eldest,  was  the 
only  one  her  mother  could  depend  upon  for  assistance.  There 
were  two  axes  in  the  cabin.  One  of  them  the  mother  gave  to  the 
daughter,  and  posted  her  at  one  window ;  the  other  ^e  grasped 
herself,  and  took  a  position  near  the  other  window.  Having  made 
this  disposition  of  affairs,  she  said,  "  They  have  killed  father  and 
now  they  mean  to  kill  us.  But  I  am  bound  to  kill  one  Indian  at 
least  before  they  do  it,  and  you  must  kill  another.  The  moment 
you  see  a  head  forcing  its  way  by  that  window,  strike."  The  two 
women  stood  guard  the  whole  night,  during  several  hours  of  which 
the  Indians  ki^t  running  round  and  round  the  cabin  to  keep  warm, 
now  and  then  emitting  unearthly  yells.  Finally  they  gave  up  the 
effort  to  gain  admittance  and  made  their  way  to  Lawton's  (  Laugh- 
ton's  )  the  nearest  neighbor,  a  trader  about  half  a  mile  away  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Here  they  met  with  a  ready  welcome,  and 
with  chattering  teeth  told  how  they  had  fared  at  the  other  place. 
In  a  few  words  the  situation  was  explained  to  them,  and,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  a  Frenchman  was  dispatched  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
women,  who  were  still  standing  as  guard,  fearing  at  any  moment 
the  return  of  the  howling  redskins.  The  Frenchman  did  his  best, 
talking  through  the  keyhole  to  make  them  understand  that  no  dan- 
ger was  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  as  the  folks  inside  surmised  he 
was  only  an  Indian  imitating  a  Frenchman's  broken  English,  and 
that  the  other  red-devils  were  close  behind  him  in  ambush,  his  well 
intended  mission  utterly  failed  of  its  object,  and  the  stout-hearted 
women  held  their  post  until  the  dawn  of  the  rooming  revealed 
that  the  coast  was  clear." 

Mrs.  Chrboume  described  the  appearance  of  Chicago  in  the 
winter  of  1826,  as  a  black  and  dreary  expanse  of  prairie,  with 
occaaooal  patches  of  timber.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River, 
which  was  then  at  the  foot  of  Madison  Street,  stood  the  cabin  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  and  his  shanty  warehouse,  somewhat 
nearer  the  lake.  Where  the  river  turned  to  the  south,  at  the  point 
where  Rush-street  bridge  now  crosses  the  stream,  was  old  Fort 
Dearborn.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  nearly  oppoute  the  fort 
a  double  log  house  occupied  jotntty  by  John  Kinzie  and  Alexander 
Wolcott.*  and  near  this  the  blacksmith  shop  of  David  McKee  and 
Joseph  PcMthick  (  Porthier ).  At  the  forks  of  the  river,  on  the 
South  Side,  a  cabin  used  fora  store,  owned  and  occupied  by  Janrtes 
Kinzie  and  David  Hall  of  Virginia.f  At  Hardscrabble  there  were 
live  or  six  cabins,  several  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Lafram- 
boises,  of  whom  there  were  four  :  Francis  Sr.,  Francis  Jr.,  Joseph 
and  Claude.  Another  was  occupied  by  Mr,  Wallace,  another  by 
Barney  Lawton.  [Bernadus  H.  Laughton,  who  married,  Novem- 
ber II,  1830,  Sophia  Bates  from  Vermont,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Stephen 
Forbes  who  taught  school  in  Chicago  in  1830.]  The  Galloways 
were  in  the  cabin  of  Chief  Robinson,  and  there  was  still  another, 
but  Mrs,  Clybourne  had  forgotten  the  occupant.  The  Clybournes 
were  on  the  North  Branch — Jonas  and  wife,  his  sons  Archibald 
and  Henley  and  John  K.  Clark  their  half-brother.  In  the  spring 
of  1827  Mr.  Galloway  moved  his  family  to  hisclahn  at  the  "Grand 
Rainds,"  and  there  Mary  became  acquainted  with  Archibald  Cly- 
bourne, whose  business  as  drover  and  butcher  took  him  often  to 
that  region,  and  on  the  loth  of  June,  1829,  she  became  his  wife, 
the  marriage  taking  place  at  the  frontier  cabin  on  the  Illinds. 
They  were  married  by  Rev.  Isaac  Scarritt.  On  the  12th  of  June 
the  young  couple  reached  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Clybourne  found  that 
several  changes  and  improvements  had  been  made  since  she  left 
the  cabin  at  Hardscrabble  as  Mary  Galloway.  Both  the  "Miller 
House."  and  ' '  Wolf  Tavern  "  had  been  erected  during  her  absence. 
The  "  Miller  House,"  which  was  built  as  early  as  1837,  by  Sam- 
uel Miller,  was  occupied  by  Miller  and  his  wife  as  a  dwelling  and 
tavern,  and  also  as  the  store  of  Miller  and  Archibald  Clybourne. 
The  Wolf  Tavern,  which  was  rented  to  Elijah  Wentworth  the  fol- 

"  The  agency- houK,  owned  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  wm  not  occupied  by  him  at 
this  lime.  He  was  living  at  the  fort,  of  which  he  bad  charge  du ring  the 
absence  of  the  troops.  Probably  Mr.  Kinzie  lived  at  the  agency-house,  as  his 
own  was  fast  going  to  ruin. 

t  This  muu  have  been  the  cabin  bought  by  Mark  Beaubien.  James  Kin- 
lie  and  David  Hall  were  keeping  store  on  the  We»t  Side  at  Wolf  Point  ai  late 
as  1S34,  aod  Dr.  Enoch  Chase,  now  of  Milwaukee,  was  their  clerk. 


lowing  year,  was  occupied  in  the  summer  of  1829  by  James  Kinzie 
and  wife,  and  his  father-in-kiw.  Rev.  William  Sec.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clybourne  remained  at  the  Miller  House  two  days,  and  on  the 
14th  of  June  went  to  their  home  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 
river,  at  "Clybourne  Place,"  near  the  North  Chicago  rolling-mills, 
Archibald  and  his  wife  lived  with  his  parents  until  1835.  In  Sep- 
tember of  thai  year  he  built  a  small  frame  house  on  the  "  Elston 
Road,"  now  Elston  Avenue,  into  which  he  moved  with  his  family, 
then  consisting  of  wife  and  three  children.  In  1836  he  erected 
the  main  building  of  brick,  a  spacious  building  facing  the  south. 
It  was  described  in  1877  as  standing  "a  veritable  patnarch  among 
its  surroundings."  "In  its  day  it  was  the  most  pretentious  resi- 
dence in  the  city — though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  limits  of  the  corpor- 
ation extended  to  that  point  at  the  time —  and  it  is  now  f  1877)  the 
oldest  brick  building  in  the  city,  and  with  one  exception,  an  old 
rookery  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Canal  streets,  the  old- 
est structure  of  any  sort.  The  Clybourne  mansion—  so  called  in 
its  days  of  glory — is  a  curious  structure.  It  contains  about  twenty 
rooms.  Towattl  the  west  it  presents  the  appearance,  of  a  pUin 
double  two-story  brick,  with  an  ordinanr  entrance  in  the  center. 
That  which  is  now  the  front  of  the  buildmg  facing  Elston  Avenue, 
was  once  its  side,  the  real  front  of  the  old  time  facing  south, 
toward  Chicago,  and  this  has  a  spacious  columned  porch.  When 
built  there  was  neither  street  nor  landmark  to  determine  how  the 
structure  should  face,  except  the  proprietor's  personal  preference, 
and  now  ( 1877)  by  a  freak  the  surveyor,  or  other  cause,  the 
building  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  lot,  the  main  front  facing  an 
adjoining  lot  instead  of  the  street.  The  brick  for  the  structure 
was  made  near  its  site,  and  the  maker  was  he  who  suttsequently 
became  very  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  Chicago, 
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under  the  name  of  Hon.  Francis  C.  Sherman,  founder  of  the 
Sherman  House,  and  many  times  elected  to  the  honorable  position 
of  Mayor." 

Archibald  Clybourne  was  the  first  Constable  of  Chicago,  when 
it  was  a  precinct  of  Peoria  County,  The  following  orders  were  is- 
sued by  "  Peoria  County  Court,  September  6,  1825." 

"Ordered  :  That  the  first  precmct contain  all  that  part  of  the 
County  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  DuPage  River,  where  it  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Auxplaines  River,  and  that  the  elections  be  held 
at  the  agency-house  or  Cobweb's  Hall."* 

•  "  Cobweb  Castle,"  according  to  Mrs.  Kiniie  in  "  Wanbun,"  It  was  situa- 
ted at  the  southwest  comer  of  rhe  present  North  State  and  North  Water  streets. 
Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott  occupied  the  house  from  iSao  lo  i8s3,  and  from  iSsS 
until  hii  death  in  1830. 
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At  the  same  time  ordered :  "That  Archibald  Clyboume  be 
appointed  Constable  in  and  for  (he  County  of  Peoria,  and  that  the 
Cleric  of  this  county  talce  his  official  bond."  In  June,  1829,  the 
month  of  his  marriage,  he  was  authorized  to  keep  a  ferry  in  con- 
junction with  Samuel  Miller  "  across  the  Chicago  River,  at  the 
lower  forks,  near  Wolf  Point,  crossing  the  river  below  the  Northeast 
branch,  and  to  land  on  either  side  of  both  branches,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  persons  wishing  to  cross."  It  was  ordered  that 
"  said  Clyboume  and  Miller  pay  a  tax  of  two  dollars  and  execute  a 
bond  with  security  for  one  hundred  dollars.  The  rates  for  ferriage 
to  be  one  half  the  sum  that  John  L.  Bogardus  gets  at  his  ferry  at 
Peoria."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  December  8.  1829, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  school  section, 
Archibald  Clyboume,  Samuel  Miller  and  John  B.  Beaubien  com- 
prising the  board.  Me  was  made  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1831. 
Jonas  Clyboume  and  his  son  Archibald  were  the  early  butchers  of 
Chicago.    They  furnished  the  garrison  at  Fort  E)earbom,  and 


the  sect  in  Chicago,  and,  as  a  layman,  ought  ever  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  that  church  ;  a  father  to  whom  the  many  who  now 
hold  to  his  faith  in  these  latter  days  may  point  with  pride,  and 
whose  memory  may  well  be  cherished  by  them  with  enduring  affec- 
tion. 

David  McKee,  a  settler  in  Chicago  in  1822  or  '23,  was  bom 
in  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  December  2,  1800.  His  parents  were 
Scotch,  and  emigrated  from  their  native  country  to  Virginia,  sub* 
sequently  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  and  later  in  Ohio.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  David  was  placed  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Cincinnati  to 
learn  the  trade,  and  was  there  employed  until  1621,  when  he  made 
a  short  visit  to  New  Orleans.  By  the  terms  of  the  Indian  treaty 
made  at  Chicago  in  1S21,  a  blacksmith  was  to  be  kept  by  Govern- 
ment at  the  Chicago  agency,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  Mr. 
McKee,  who  was  then  in  Cincinnati,  was  employed  by  Colonel 
Benjamin  Kerchival,  Indian  Agent  at  Detroit,  to  come  to  Chicago 
in  that  capacity.    According  to  his  own  recollection  he  arrived  in 
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sometimes  extended  their  trade  to  Mackinaw.  When  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  in  1832,  brought  crowds  of  frightened  settlers  from  the 
country  to  the  sheher  of  the  fort,  the  Clyboumes  and  John  Noble 
and  sons  fed  nearly  the  entire  population  until  the  pioneers  could 
return  to  their  homes.  The  Clyboume  family,  with  the  rest  of  Chi- 
cago, took  refuge  in  the  fort  until  the  danger  was  past.  Mr.  Cly- 
bourne  lived  on  the  old  place  until  his  death,  August  23,  1872.  He 
left,  at  that  time,  his  widow,  still  living  in  Chicago  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Parks,  and  ten  living  children  :  Sarah  Ann  (Mrs. 
Vincent  Barney)  born  March  24,  1830,  still  alive;  Margaret  E. 
(Mrs.  Richard  Holden)  born  October  10,  1831,  now  living  in  Chi- 
cago;  Martha  Ann,  born  November  18,  1833,  still  living  in  Chi- 
cago ;  James  A.,  born  October  14.  1835,  now  in  the  old  business 
of  his  father,  at  441  North  Clark  Street  ;  John  H. .  born  June  27, 
1838,  died  September,  1875,  (see  his  record  in  Miliury  History- 
Zouaves)  ;  William  H.,  bom  April  14,  1S40,  now  a  resident  of 
Chicago  ;  Henry  C,  bom  May  2,  1842,  lives  at  Desplaines  ;  Mary 
v.,  now  wife  of  J.  C.  Parks,  general  manager  of  the  North  Cht- 
ca^  Rolling-mills,  born  November  16,  1S44  ;  Charles  A.,  still 
living  in  the  old  house,  bom  October  2,  T847  ;  Frank,  now  with 
firm  of  Gregory  &  Cooley,  bom  April  5,  1857.  They  had  twoboys 
and  one  girl  who  died  in  infancy, 

Mr.  Clybourne's  record  as  an  old  pioneer  is  unclouded  by  any 
of  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  time.  He  lived  the  life  of  an  unselfish 
and  guileless  man,  and  went  to  his  rest  full  of  years  and  not  lacking 
the  full  measure  of  honors  that  honesty  and  a  broad  charity  for  his 
fellow-men  could  bring.  In  his  religious  faiih  he  was  a  member  of 
the  then  quite  unpopular  and  unevangelical  sect  known  as  Univer- 
salists.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  stanchest  supporters  of 


1822,  but  as  he  accompanied  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Chicago  the  ex> 

gloring  expedition  of  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  he  must  have  left 
brt  Wayne  May  29,  1823,  and  reached  Fort  Dearborn  June  5  of 
the  following  month.  Mr.  McKee  found  but  two  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  on  his  arrival — those  of  John  Kinzie  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Wolcott.  The  third  house  was  built  near  the  agency- 
house,  by  Joseph  Porthier,  and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  McKee  himself. 
All  these  houses  were  of  logs — the  agency-house  being  afterward 
clapboarded  part  way  up.  In  June,  1827,  Mr.  McKee  was  mar- 
ried, by  John  Kinzie,  J.  P.,  at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  to 
Wealthy,  daughter  of  Stephen  J.  Scott,  of  Gros  Point,  now  Wil- 
mette.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage,  or  somewhat  before,  he 
was  appointed  mail-carrier  for  the  Government  between  Fort  Dear- 
born and  Fort  Wayne,  and  made  monthly  trips  between  those  places 
during  1827-28.  His  route  from  Chicago  was  via  Niles,  Mich., 
and  Klkhart,  Ind.  The  journeys  were  made  on  horseback,  carry- 
ing his  mail-bag,  camping  equipments  and  lastly  his  rifle,  upon 
which  he  relied  for  his  daily  food.  The  time  of  his  average  trip 
was  fourteen  days — the  shortest  was  ten  days.  He  resided  in  Chi- 
cago until  1832,  at  which  time  he  owned  four  lots  near  the  present 
site  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  depot.  This  land  he  sold  for 
$800,  and  with  the  money  purchased  a  farm  in  DuPage  County, 
where  he  lived  until  1874.  He  moved  from  this  farm  and  settled 
upon  another  near  Aurora,  Kane  County,  where  he  died  April  g, 
1881. 

The  MlRANDEAU  AND  PORTHIER  FAMILIES. — Among  the  few 
houses  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  prior  to  1826,  was  one 
which  was  built  and  occupied  by  Joseph  Porthier,  a  blacksmith 
and  striker  for  Mr.  McKee.    The  widow  of  Mr.  Porthier  is  be- 
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Uered  to  be  the  only  person,  now  living,  who  saw  and  remembers 

any  circumstances  which  trans|Hred  in  Chicag'o,  prior  to  the  massa- 
cre of  1S12.  She  is  the  fifth  child  of  Jean  Ijaptiste  Mirandeau. 
the  earliest  permanent  white  settler  in  Milwaukee  and  a  sojourner 
in  Chicago  in  i8ii.  She  is  now  living  ( September,  1SS3  )  at  Bay 
View  near  Milwaukee,  and  retains  a  vivid  and  clear  recollection  of 
very  early  times  in  Chicago,  which  are  deemed  of  historic  value, 
as  they  were  given  at  two  different  interviews,  between  which  suffi- 
cient time  had  elapsed  to  test  the  reliability  of  her  recollection. 
Without  jHXHnpting  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer,  she  corrobor- 
ated all  sUtements  made  at  the  first.  She  is  the  'good  VictcriTC." 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Kinzie  in  **  Waubun"  (p.  369),  and  the  fam- 
ily servant  of  John  Kinzie  and  Dr.  Wolcott.  Genevieve  and 
Jean  Baptiste,  with  the  amusing  "  Tomah,"  who  accompanied 
John  H.  Kinzie  and  Lieutenant  Hunter  to  Fort  Winnebago  in 
1833.  were  her  sister  and  brothers.  The  family  record  kept  by 
her  father  was  destroyed  after  his  death,  and  Mrs.  Porthier  can- 
not give  the  exact  date  of  her  birth,  but  from  collateral  evidence 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  in  1800  or  1801.*  What  follows  is  as 
ginn  by  Mrs.  Porthier  herself  in  August  and  September,  1BB3  : 

"  My  mother  was  an  Ottawa  woman;  my  father  was  a  French- 
man. He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  very  handsome  man,  and  had 
many  books.  He  taught  us  children  to  speak  French,  and  we  all 
learned  to  speak  Indian  of  the  tribe  and  mother.  We  had  no 
schools  nor  education.  I  never  learned  to  read  or  write.  My 
father  had  his  house  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  traded  with  the  In- 
dians and  did  some  bladramithing  for  them,  and  for  other  traders. 
He  fixed  guns  and  traps  for  them.  Before  the  fort  was  burned 
(  August,  1812  )  my  father  was  down  to  the  fort — the  year  t>efore 
— and  did  blacksmith  work  there.  The  family  went  down  while  he 
was  there,  and  some  of  us  lived  in  the  Ouilmette  house,  across  the 
river  from  the  fort  My  sister  Madaline  (afterward  the  wife  of 
John  K.  Clark  )  and  I  saw  the  fight  between  old  John  Kinsie  and 
Lalime  when  he  (  Lalime  )  was  killed. 

"  The  Lauhe  Homicide. — It  was  sunset  when  they  used  to 
shut  the  gates  of  the  fort.  Kinzie  and  Lalime  came  out  together 
and  soon  we  heard  Lieutenant  Helm  call  out  for  Mr.  Kinzie  to 
look  out  for  Lalime,  as  he  had  a  pistol.  Quick  we  saw  the  men 
come  together;  we  heard  the  pistol  go  off,  and  saw  the  smoke. 
Then  they- fell  down  together.  I  don't  know  as  Lalime  got  up  at 
all.  but  Kinzie  got  home  pretty  quick.  Blood  was  running  from 
his  slioulder  where  Lalime  had  shot  him.  la  the  night  he  packed 
up  some  things,  and  my  father  took  him  to  Milwaukee,  where  he 
staid  till  his  shoulder  got  well  and  he  found  he  wouldn't  be  troubled 
if  he  came  back.  You  see  Kinzie  wasn't  to  blame  at  all.  He 
didn't  have  any  pistol  nor  knife — nothing.  After  Lalime  shot  him 
*and  Kinzie  got  his  arms  around  him,  he  (Lalime)  pulled  out  his 
dirk  and  as  they  fell  he  was  stabbed  with  his  own  knife.  That  is 
what  they  all  said.  I  didn't  see  the  knife  at  all.  I  don't  remem- 
ber where  Lalime  was  buried.  I  don't  think  his  grave  was  very 
near  Mr.  Kinzie's  house.  .1  don't  remember  that  Mr.  Kinzie  ever 
took  care  of  the  grave.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  don't 
know  what  the  quarrel  was  about.  It  was  an  old  one— business,  I 
guess. 

"  After  Mr.  Kinzie  came  back  (1816)  he  came  up  to  Milwaukee 
and  visited  my  father  and  took  me  to  live  with  him.  ( We  were 
not  there  when  the  fort  was  burned — we  had  gone  back  to  Mil- 
waukee.) I  lived  with  him  until  he  died,  then  I  married  Joseph 
Porthier.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  a  kind  of  blacksmith.  He 
worked  for  McKce.** 

Victoire  Mirandeau.  who  has  partially  told  her  own  story, 
above,  was  married  at  Fort  Dearborn  to  Joseph  Porthier,  by  Colo- 
nel J.  B.  Beaubien,  J.  P.,  November  5,  1S2S.  She  lived  in  Chi- 
cago until  1835,  when  Mr.  Porthier,  wife  and  three  children,  re- 
moved to  Milwaukee,  where  he  had  bought  a  quarter  section  of 
land.  Mr.  Porthier  died  in  1875,  and  was  buried  in  Milwaukee. 
His  widow  lives  near  Bay  View,  south  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
in  a  small  house  built  lor  her  by  the  old  settlers  of  that  city.  Her 
bimily  of  children,  like  her  brothers  and  sisters,  have  all 
died  of  consumption — the  last  dat^hter  during  the  late  summer  of 
1883 — and  the  sorrowful  old  lady  indeed  alone.  When  veak- 
iog  of  her  early  friends  in  Chic^o— the  Kinries,  Wolcotts,  Bean- 
biens  and  the  many  members  of  her  tribe,  her  sad  refrain  is  ever 
"dead — all  gone."  Her  little  home,  though  plain  to  poverty,  is 
a  model  of  neatness  and  order,  and  the  garden,  tended  by  her  owm 
hands,  is  bright  with  flowers  and  vines.  She  speaks  French,  En- 
glish, and  several  Indian  dialects  well.  It  is  well  said  of  her  in 
the  '*  Milwaukee  History  :  "  "  If  she  could  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education,  Mrs.  Porthier  would  have  been  a  remarka- 
ble woman,  as  her  memory  is  almost  as  accurate  as  a  written  re- 
cord ;  her  powers  of  perception  are  wonderful,  and  her  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  rigidly  and  justly  correct.    But  her  closing  years 

*  The  If  ilmukee  Hutory,  in  m  foot  note  refeiring  to  a  •tctenent  of  Dr. 
Enoch  Cbue,  that  she  was  proiMbly  born  in  i8o<,  «>-a :  "  She  wa.<t  born  in  the 
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are  dreary  enough — shorn  as  they  are  (rf  KlatiTes  and  friends, 
pinched  by  poverty  and  burdened  by  schtow."  It  is  indeed  sad 
that  this  solitary  woman,  forming  perhaps  the  only  livii^  link  con- 
necting the  present  with  the  "  by-gone  days "  of  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, should  close  her  days  in  poverty  and  an  ever  present  dread 
of  being  the  recipient  of  public  charity. 

Jean  Bapi'iste  Mirandeau,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Porthier.  was 
an  educated  French  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  Quebec.  He  studied  for  the  prieshood,  but  on  the  eve  of 
taking  orders  abandoned  his  intention,  and  about  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  left  Quebec  with  Jt^n  Vtenx  for  the  northwest. 
He  became  an  employe  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  traded 
some  years  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  afterward  on  the  Wa- 
bash. He  came  to  Milwaukee  about  the  year  1795,  bringing  with 
him  his  Indian  wife  whom  he  had  recently  married,  and  to  whom 
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be  was  faithful  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1820.  He  built  a 
house  in  Milwaukee  and  around  it  had  a  well  cultivated  garden.f 
"  He  was  a  religious  man,  and  had  prayers  in  his  house  every 
evening.  His  library  was  quite  large,  and  he  spent  all  bis  leisure 
time  in  reading.  He  was  a  tall  fine  looking  man,  with  crisp  curly 
hair.  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  his  wild  neighbors,  who  prom- 
ised him  all  the  land  between  the  river  and  the  lake  as  far  as  the 
North  Point,  when  they  made  the  treaty  for  the  sale  of  their  lands, 
but  he  died  before  that  treaty,  and  Mr.  ( Solomon )  Juneau  suc- 
ceeded him  as  the  chief  white  man  in  Milwaukee.  His  widow 
survived  him  until  1838,  and  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Milwaukee  .  .  Mr.  Mirandeau  was  the  first  white 
man  who  ever  moved  here,  spent  his  married  life  here,  died  and 
was  buried  here  (  Milwaukee). 

The  diildren  oi  Mr.  Mirandeau  were  ten.  Jean  Baptiste  1st, 
was  poisoned  when  a  child,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River.  Madaline 
1st,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Milwaukee  River.  Madaline 
2d  came  to  Chicago,  fcH-  a  time  lived  in  the  family  of  Lalime,  the 
Indian  Interpreter,  and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  John  K. 
Clark,  and  died  leaving  a  daughter  who  still  lives  at  Milwaukee. 
The  fourth  child  was  Joseph  ;  the  fifth,  Victoire  (Mrs.  Joseph  Por- 
thier). Then  came  Louis,  Jean  Baptiste  2d,  Rosanne,  Genevieve 
and  Thunas.  Jean  Baptiste  and  Genevieve  were  servants  ia  John 
Kinrie's  and  Dr.  Wolcott's  families,  and  Thomas  the  youngest  was 

*  The  oldest  resideot  of  Chicago  living.  Taken  from  a  photograph  in 
August,  1883, 

t  From  addrcM  of  Dr.  Enoch  Chase  before  Old  SetUers'  Clnb  of  UUwau- 
kae.  Dr.  Chase  my%  be  baa  kaowa  the  biMory  of  the  MiisodMu-faaiOy  thirty- 
live  yean. 
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the  '■  Tomah"  of  "  Waubun."  Nearly  all  of  the  younger  children 
died  in  Kansas.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Mirandeau,  his  widow, 
left  with  no  relatives  or  friends  except  among  the  Indians,  took  up 
her  abode  among  them,  and  the  papers  and  books  of  her  husband 
were  lost  or  destroyed  Mr.  Mirandeau  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
John  Ktnzie,  and  probably  placed  his  children  in  his  family  that 
they  might  escape,  as  far  as  pos^le,  the  influence  of  the  Indians. 

Stephen  H.  Scott  and  family  came  to  the  West  from  Ben- 
nington, N.  Y.,  a  small  place  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Buf- 
falo. Although  the  family  did  not  settle,  as  a  family,  directly  in 
Chicago,  one  of  the  sons,  Willis,  lived  here  continuously  from  1826 


to  1832,  and  after  removing  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Waukegan, 
returned  again  to  Chicago  about  1866-67.  1'he  daughters  also  mar- 
ried and  lived  in  Chicago.  Stephen  Scott  started  for  the  West  in- 
tendins  to  settle  at  St.  Joe,  Mich.,  but  on  arriving  at  that  place 
concluded  to  cross  to  Chica^.  The  schooner,  bringing  his  family 
and  effects,  arrived  at  Chicago  August  20,  1826.  After  looking 
about  the  country  in  the  vicinity  a  little,  Mr.  Scott  decided  to  settle 
at  Gros  Point,  now  Wilmette,  and  departed  for  that  place  with  his 
family,  by  schooner,  sending  word  to  one  of  his  sons — Willard — who 
had  remained  behind  with  a  portion  of  the  goods  at  St.  Joe,  to  bring 
them  to  that  point.  The  family  landed  at  Gros  Ptnnt  on  the  22d. 
and  as  soon  as  possible  a  }og  cabin  was  erected,  in  which  the  family 
lived  until  1831.  Willis,  however,  returned  immediately  to  Chicago 
where  he  worked  around  the  fort  for  a  time  as  hostler  for  the  Post- 
surgeon,  Dr.  Finlay,  and  also  worked  for  the  Clybournes.  About 
the  year  l82g  or  1830,  Archibald  Clybourne  made  a  journey  to  Vir- 
ginia  to  get  a  girl  strong  and  willing  to  come  t^  Chicago  and  assist 
his  mother,  who  was  growing  old  and  unequal  to  the  tasks  of 
pioneer  life.  He  brought  back  with  htm  a  relative,  Louisa  B. 
Caldwell,  sister  of  Archibald  Caldwell, -who  with  James  Kinzie 
built  the  Wojf  Point  Tavern.  Willis  Scott  became  acquainted  with 
this  girl  at  Mr.  Cl^boume's,  and  on  the  ist  of  November,  1830, 
she  became  his  wife,  the  marriage  ceremony  being  performed  by 
Rev.  William  See.  The  Scott  family  remaining  at  Oros  Point  con- 
sisted of  a  son  Willard  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  mar- 
ried while  residing  there.  Wealthy  Scott,  married,  January  23, 
1837,  David  McKee,  and  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  near 
the  foot  or  what  is  now  North  State  Street,  where  their  son,  Stephen 
J.  Scott  McKee  vras  bom  September  18,  1830.* 

Pbruelia  Scott  was  married,  July  st,  1S29,  to  John  K.  Clark 
whom  she  survived  ;  Deborah,  who  was  the  widow  of  Munson 
Watkins  when  she  came  to  the  West,  was  married  again  to  Joseph 
Bauskey,  a  Frenchman,  May  Sf  1828.  Mr.  Bauskey  died  of 
cholera  in  Chicago  in  1632,  Willard  married  Caroline  Hawley, 
July  21,  1829,  and  was  long  a  resident  of  Naperville,  111.  After 
the  family  had  lived  at  Gros  Point  five  years,  it  was  discovered  that 
Mr.  Scott's  claim  was  on  the  reservation  granted  by  Government  to 
Antoine  Ouilmette ;  and  he  removed  to  Desplaines,  and  took 
charge  of  a  tavern  owned  by  the  Laitghton  brothers,  where  now  is 
the  site  of  Riverside.  This  tavern  was  quite  pretentious  for  the 
times,  and  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Chicago  people.  Mrs.  Kinzie,  in 
that  wonderful  picture  of  early  Chicago  and  the  vicinity,  "  Wau- 
bun,"  mentions  a  call  she  made  there  in  1831,  where  she  found 
carpets,  a  warm  stove,  and  other  luxuries  not  common  at  that  day. 

Mark  Bbaubien,  a  younger  brother  of  General  J.  B.  Beaubien, 
was  bom  in  Detroit  in  the  year  1800.  When  very  young,  he  mar- 
ried in  that  city.  Mademoiselle  Monique  Nadeau:  the  children  of 
this  union  being  sixteen,  five  of  whom — Josette,  Mark  Jr.,  Oliver, 
Joseph  and  Emily  were  born  in  Detroit.  In  i8z6,  Mr.  Beaubien 
came  to  Chicago  to  visit  his  brother,  and  de- 
cided to  make  the  place  his  home.  He  tells 
the  story  of  his  amval  thus:f  "I  arrived  in 
Chicago  in  the  year  of  1826,  from  Detroit; 
came  with  my  family  by  team  ;  no  road  only 
Indian  trail.  I  had  to  hire  an  Indian  to  show 
me  the  road  to  Chicago.  I  camped  out  doors 
and  bought  a  log  house  from  Jim  Kinzie. 
There  was  no  town  laid  out ;  didn't  expect 
no  town.  When  they  laid  out  the  town,  my  house  laid  out  in  the 
street;  when  they  laid  the  town  I  bought  two  lots  where  I  built  the  old 
Sauganash,  the  histt  frame  house  in  Chicago."  The  frame  building 
mention«l  above,  uid  called  "the  Sauganash"  in  honor  of  theChit? 
Billy  Caldwell,  was  at  the  southeast  comer  ctf  the  present  Lake  and 
Market  streets.   The  ok)  log  house  which  Mr.  Beaubien  bought  of 

•  Sec  Sketch  of  David  McKee. 
t  "Chica(D  Antiquities,"  p.  330. 

t  An  error;  there  Bad  been  a  inune  bouae  irailt  for  Billy  Caldwell. 


"Jim  Kinzie,"  formed  a  wing  of  the  new  building  which  is  de- 
scribed in  "  Waubun"  as  "a  pretentious,  white  two-story  building 
with  bright  blue  wooden  shutters,  the  admiration  of  all  the  little 
circle  at  Wolf  Point."  Mr.  Beaubien  commenced  hotel  keeping  in 
the  log  cabio  which  he  bought  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  and  continued  the 
business  in  the  Sauganash,  remaining  in  the  latter,  which  became 
a  very  famous  house  of  entertainment,  until  1834.  In  the  latter 
year  he  completed  another  house  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Wells 
and  Lake  streets,  which  was  called  the  "  Exchange  Coffee  House," 
and  first  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Murphy.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Sauganash  was  afterwards  called  the  "  Eagle  Exchange," 
as  one  of  Mr.  lieaubien's  daughters,  Mrs.  Emily  (Beaubien)  Le 
Page,  states  that  she  once  lived  in  the  first  frame  building  in  Chi- 
c^o,  "  called  the  Eagle  Exchange  on  Market  street,  near  the  corner 
of  Lake."  Early  in  1831,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
Court  of  Cook  County,  Mr.  Beaubien  filed  his  bond  with  James 
Kinzie  as  security,  agreed  to  pay  into  the  county  treasury  fifty 
dollars,  and  was  licensed  to  run  a  ferry  across  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  River — the  first  ferry  in  the  town.  All  citizens  of  Cook 
County  were  to  be  ferried  free  with  their  "  traveling  apratus," 
but  outsiders  were  to  pay  specified  rates.  A  scow  was  pur- 
chased of  Samuel  Miller  for  sixty-five  dollars,  and  Mark  entered 
upon  his  duties.  During  that  year  the  Canal  Commissioners  held 
a  meeting  at  Chicago,  and  the  extra  ferriage  on  their  account  was 
paid  by  Cook  County.  The  ferryman  charged  for  his  services 
97-33.  He  was  licensed  as  a  merchant  during  1831,  and  the  com- 
bined duties  of  landlord  and  storekeeper,  with  occasional  hours  of 


recreation  in  the  way  of  horse-racing,  caused  perhaps  some  want 
of  attention  to  the  ferry,  and  the  court  accordingly  ordered  that  the 
ferry  should  be  kept  mnning  *'  from  daylight  in  the  morning,  until 
dark,  without  stopping,"  for  the  accommodation  of  Cook  County 
passengers.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a  license  to  keep  tavern, 
and  probably  soon  after  opened  the  Sauganash,  When  Chicago 
was  mcorporated  as  a  town  in  1833,  the  first  election  of  trustees 
was  at  the  house  of  Mr,  Beaubien,  which  was  ever  a  favorite  resort 
both  for  purposes  of  business  and  of  amusement;  the  merry  good- 
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soaled  landlord,  and  his  wife,  who  Is  described  as  "a  noble  woman, 
and  devoted  Christian  mother,"  making  the  Sauganash  a  place  to 
be  remembered  by  all  early  travelers.  Mr.  Beaubien  married  for 
his  second  and  last  wife  Elizabeth  Matthews  of  Aurora,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children.  He  lived  in  Chicago  for  many  years,  and 
was  the  last  light-house  keeper  in  the  place,  being  appointed  by 
President  Buchanan,  at  a  salary  of  $350.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  organization  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  first  Catholic 
society  in  the  city,  toward  the  construction  of  which  he  paid  liber- 
ally. He  was  a  kind  friend  to  the  Indians,  who  at  their  treaty  with 
Government  In  1834  conveyed  "to  their  good  friend,  Mark  Beau- 
bien "  a  reservation  of  ^xty-four  acres  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calumet,  of  which  he  revived  the  patent  signed  by  Martin  Van 
Buren,  nearly  forty  years  later — having  been  unconscious  of  the 
gift  during  all  those  years.  When  Mark  Beaubien  came  to  Chicago 
he  brought  with  him  from  Detroit  a  fiddle,  which  in  his  hands  dis- 
coursed sweet  music  in  the  old  days,  and  will  always  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  old  Frenchman,  who,  till  the  last,  loved  his 
instrument,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to  the  Calumet  Club  of 
Chicago,  where  it  remains,  a  valued  possession.  Mr.  Beaubien  ts 
described  as  being  in  his  prime  "a  tall  athletic  fine  appearing  man, 
Frenchy  and  polite,  frank,  open-hearted,  generous  to  a  fault,  and, 
in  his  glory  at  a  horse-race."  His  favorite  dress  on  "great  occa- 
sions" was  a  swallow-tail  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and,  if  in  the 
summer,  light  nankeen  trousers.  His  quaint  old  song,  in  regard 
to  the  surrender  of  General  Hull  at  Detroit  in  1812,  of  which  he 
was  a  witness,  was  sung  with  as  much  gusto,  as  Monie  Mnsk  and 
Fisher's  Hornpipe  were  played,  and  the  young  people  of  the  new 
generation  listened  to  his  music  and  stories  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  did  his  companions  in  early  Chicago.  His  last  visits  to  Chicago 
were  in  1879  and  1880,  at  the  time  of  the  Calumet  Club  receptions 
to  old  settlers,  where  his  vivacity  and  enthusiasm  gave  no  token  of 
the  approaching  end,  then  so  near.  The  children  of  Mr.  Beaubien, 
as  given  in  the  Chicago  Times,  in  an  article  entitled  "  By-gone 
Days,"  March  36,  1876,  were  Josette.  Marie,  Oliver,  Joseph  and 
Emily,  (bom  in  Detroit),  Soliston,  David,  Geoige.  Napoleon,  Ed- 
ward, Helena,  Elizabeth,  Gwinny,  Frances,  Monique  and  an  infant 
who  died  unnamed — children  of  Mark  and  Monique  Beaubien;  and 
Robert,  Frank,  Mary,  Ida,  Jimmy,  Jesse  and  Slidel,  children  by 
his  second  marriage.  He  died  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1881,  in 
Kankakee,  III.,  at  the  house  of  George  Mattiews,  who  married  his 
daughtu-  Mary. 

Madore  B.  Beaubien,  second  child  of  General  J.  B.  Beau- 
bien and  Mah-naw-bun-no-quah,  an  Ottawa  woman,  was  bom 
July  IS,  1809,  at  Thompson's  Creek,  of  Grand  River,  Mich.  Be- 
fore General  Beaubien  became  agent  for  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany and  permanently  settled  at  Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1818,  Ma- 
dore had  visited  Chicago  where  his  father  had  again  married  and 
bought  a  house,  and  as  early  as  1813,  he  says,  he  recollects  climb- 
ing over  the  blackened  ruins  of  old  Fort  Dearborn.  Tlie  business 
of  General  Beaubien  as  Indian  trader  required  his  presence  at 
Mackinaw,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  during  certain  portions  of  each 
year  and  in  these  trips  he  was  usually  accompanied  by  his  family — 
relatives  of  his  wife  (Josette  La  Framboise)  living  in  all  those 
places.  Madore  had  not  been  many  years  in  Chicago,  before  his 
father  sent  him  to  the  Baptist  school  established  by  Rev.  Isaac 
McCoy,  under  the  auspices  of  Government,  at  the  place  now  Niles, 
Mich.,  then  called  the  Carey  Mission.  In  1831,  Madore  was  li- 
censed as  a  merchant,  and  soon  after  built  a  two  roomed  It^  house 
which  was  (he  first  building  on  lot  No.  i,  now  the  southwest 
comer  of  South  Water  and  Dearbom  streets.  He  brought  a  stock 
of  goods  from  Detroit  and  opened  a  store  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
white  the  other  was  occupied  as  a  tailor's  shop,  by  Mr.  Anson  H. 
Taylor,  who  had  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1829,  and  first  opened  his 
goods  at  the  old  Kinzie  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  In 
1832  Mr.  Taylor,  assisted  by  his  brother  Charles,  then  landlord  at 
the  Wolf  Tavern,  built  a  wooden  btidgfi  over  the  Sooth  Branch  of 


the  Chicago  River,  near  the  forks — a  log  foot-bridge  having  been 
previouslv  constructed  over  the  Xorth  Branch.  The  following 
year  Madore  B.  Beaubien  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to 
contract  for  repairing  these  bridges.  His  store  was  not  a  success. 
lxK>king  at  the  courtly  old  gentleman  of  seventy-four — erect,  hand- 
some, suave  and  polished,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  young  man  of 
twenty-one  would  hardly  relish  any  confinement  to  the  drudgery 
of  trading  and  bartering  with  Indians.  So  he  failed  in  business, 
but  was  ready  for  both  the  nKMts  and  dangers  of  frontier  life,  and 
until  the  tidings  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  aroused  him,  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  wolf  hunt,  the  race  or  the  dance,  kept  him  from  a 


more  useful  life.  He  was  Second  Lieutenant  <tf  the  Napenrille 
militia  company  during  the  war,  and  showed  himself  brave  and 

fearless.  He  was  later  First  Lieutenant  tn  Captain  Boardman's 
Chicago  company.  Mr.  Beaubien  first  married,  in  Chicago,  Maria 
lloyer,  daughter  of  John  K.  Boyer,  who  arrived  here  in  the  spring 
of  1833.  This  marriage  was  dissolved  by  divorce.  His  second 
wife  was  Keez-ko^uah,  an  Indian  woman,  and  on  June  2,  1854, 
he  married  for  his  third  and  present  wife  his  cousin  Therese  (La- 
framboise)  Harden,  formerly  Watkins,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Thomas  Watkins  of  Chicago,  and  widow  of  Mr.^  Harden.  This 
marriage  took  place  at  the  Baptist  Indian  Mission,  in  what  is  now 
Shawnee  County.  Kan.  Mr.  Beaubien  left  Chicago  with  the  Pot- 
Uwatomies  in  the  fall  of  1840 ;  resided  at  Council  Bluffs  until 
1847,  and  then  with  the  tribe  went  to  Kansas.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  was  one  of 
the  six  commissioners  employed  by  the  Nation  to  transact  their 
business  with  the  United  States.  In  November,  1861,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  the  Pottawatomies,  by  which  those  who  so  elected 
were  given  land  in  severalty,  and  those  who  desired  to  continue 
tribal  relations  were  removed  to  a  diminished  reservation.  At  the 
time  of  this  treaty  Mr.  Beaubien  officiated  as  one  of  the  "  head 
men  "  of  the  tribe,  but  with  many  others,  elected  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  received  an  allotment  of  land  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife  and  mother.  He  now  resides  on  a  farm  in  Silver 
Lake  Village,  of  which  he  and  A.  T.  Thomas — afterward  a  resi- 
dent of  Tc^ka,  and  Clerk  of  the  United  Sutes  Circuit  Court — 
were  the  onginal  proprietors.  The  first  store  in  the  village  was 
started  by  Mr.  Beaubien  in  connection  with  C.  S.  Palmer.  Mr. 
Beaubien  has  three  children  by  his  third  marriage — Philip  H., 
John  B.,  and  George  E. 

The  Lauchtons, — David  and  Bemardus  Laughton  were  In- 
dian traders  who  early  had  a  store  at  Hardscrabble  on  the  South 
Branch,  but  about  1827-28  removed  to  the  Desplaines,  where 
Riverside  is  now.  The  vrife  of  Bemardus  Laughton  was  Miss 
Sophia  Bates,  of  Vermont,  a  «ster  of  the  wife  of  Stephen  Forbes, 
who  uught  the  first  regular  school  in  Chicago. 

RussEL  E.  Heacock  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  the 
year  1779.  While  yet  quite  young  he  lost  his  father.  He  after- 
wards learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  worked  at  it  with  but  little 
intermission  until  he  was  over  thirty,  and  occasionally  in  after  life, 
in  the  intervals  of  a  profession  which  never  occupied  his  whole 
time,  and  largely  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  property.  He 
removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1806.  where  he  earned  liberal  wages, 
making  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  day.  His 
health  becoming  somewhat  impaired  through  the  prevailing  mala- 
ria, his  thoughts  were  tumed  to  the  legal  profession  through  the 
influence  of  a  cousin,  Russel  Easton,  a  lawyer  residing  at  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Easton  offered  him  free  use  of  his  librar}'  and  office,  and  he 
entered  on  a  desultory  course  of  study,  earning  money  at  his  trade 


in  the  more  busy  seasons.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1816. 
Meanwhile  he  had  become  acquainted  with  his  future  wife,  and  was 
married,  in  1816.  at  Brownsville,  Jackson  Co.,  III.,  to  Rebecca, 
second  daughter  of  William  Ozbom,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
who  had  emigrated  from  South  Carolina  to  settle  with  his  family  in 
a  free  sUte.  Three  sons  were  bom  to  them  in  1817,  1818,  and 
1820.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1821,  Mr.  Heacock  was  licensed 
to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  In  1823  his  fourth 
son  was  bom,  William  O.,  now(i883)of  Delaware,  Iowa,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  here  given.    In  that  year,  too. 

moved  by  the  representations  of  a  brother,  Reuben  B..  of 
,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he  left  JonesbtHO.  Union  Co.,  III.,  for 

Buffalo,  where  be  resided  over  three  years,  and  where  a 
daughter  was  bom  to  him  in  1825.  In  1827  Mr.  Hea- 
C""^^^  cock  again  tumed  his  face  westward,  intending  to  settle 
at  Fort  Clark,  now  Peoria,  III.,  and  arrived  at  Chicago, 
July  4.  Here  he  concluded  to  remain,  and  took  up  his 
re«dence  within  the  enclosure  of  Fort  Dearboro,  at  that  time 
unoccupied  by  the  military ;  and  here  a  second  daughter  was 
bom  early  in  1828.  About  May  of  that  year  he  removed 
to  a  log  cabin  and  claim,  which  he  had  purchased  of  Peter 
Lampsett.  It  was  about  the  center  of  Section  32,  Town- 
ship 39,  Range  14;  "about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south- 
east of  the  lock  at  Bridgeport,  and  one  mile  due  south  of 
Hardscrabble."  At  one  of  the  elections  in  1830,  he  was  judge  and 
at  another  clerk;  and  in  183 1,  he  was  one  of  two  commissioners 
appointed  to  lay  out  a  road  from  Shelbyville  to  Chicago.  He  was 
licensed  to  keep  tavern,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  jus^ic^  appcnnted  . 
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for  Cook  Conaty,  September  lO.  1831.  He  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  theiirst  justices  to  hold  court ;  but  as  lavryer  or  Justice  his 
business  was  not  large  in  1831.  In  1832  it  was  but  little  better, 
Chicago's  greatest  interest  of  that  year  centering  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  and  the  Asiatic  cholera ;  and  Heacock  made  a  living 
chieAy  by  his  trade.  About  1832  there  appeared  in  a  Buffalo  paper 
several  letters  from  him  to  his  brother,  a  merchant  of  that  place, 
describing  Chicago  and  the  territory  immediately  to  the  west,  in 
glowing  terms — the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  fertility  o(  its 
soil.  He  referred  to  the  land  grant  by  Congress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal ;  and,  to  show  the  entire 
feasibility  of  the  project,  stated  that  in  high  water  boats  passed 
from  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  into  the  Desplaines, 
and  that  by  this  means  the  American  Fur  Company  transported 
their  annual  supplies  to  their  trading  posts  on  the  I  llinois  River  and 
its  tributaries.  At  a  meeting  for  incorpnation  of  Chicago  as  a  town, 
August  ID,  1 833,  of  the  thirteen  votes  cast  his  was  the  only  one  against 
the  'ncorporation,  which  showed  at  least  exceptional  fidelity  to  con- 
viction and  independence  of  opinion,  recognized  as  characteristic 
of  the  man.  At  the  Indian  treaty  of  September  36,  1833,  be  re- 
ceived one  hundred  dollars.  Meanwhile  in  the  summer  of  1S33, 
the  Chicago  school  section  was  subdivided,  and  all  but  four  of  its 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  blocks  sold  at  auction  for  $38,865,  on  a 
credit  of  one,  two  and  three  years  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.* Several  of  these  lots  came  into  possession  of  Mr.  Hearock, 
among  others,  Lot  7,  Block  117,  frontage  south  on  Adams  Street, 
which  he  designed  for  a  residence.  He  was  among  the  original 
subscribers  to  the  first  Chicago  newspaper  in  November,  1833. 
That  his  children  might  be  nearer  school,  he  removed,  in  1834, 
into  a  house  on  the  east  bank  of  the  South  Branch,  a  little  south 
of  Randolph  Street.  The  lands  around  Chicago  being  thrown  on 
the  market  in  1834,  Mr.  Heacock  became  as  exten^ve  a  purchaser 
as  his  means  would  permit,  being  one  of  the  most  sanguine  men 
of  his  day  as  to  the  great  development  in  store  for  the  then  insig- 
nificant town.  He  pre-empted  the  quarter  section  upon  which  his 
purchase  from  L.ampselt  was  situated,  going  to  Danville,  Vermillion 
County,  the  nearest  land-office  in  1834,  for  his  land  certificate.  In 
the  spring  of  1835,  he  butlt  a  house  on  what  he  supposed  was  his 
lot,  only  to  find  that  he  was  on  Monroe  Street,  not  Adams,  whither 
he  proceeded  to  remove  it  on  rollers.  "  This  house,"  says  his  son, 
"  hie  occupied,  off  and  on,  until  his  death."  Here  his  fifth  son 
and  youngest  child  was  born.  Under  date  of  August  5,  1835,  we 
find  him  advertised  as  attorney,  which  is  perhaps  an  indication 
that  he  did  not  seek  re-election  as  a  Justice  ;  and  be  appears  as  at- 
torney in  the  Chicago  directories  until  1848.  Besides  bis  profesuon, 
he  cultivated  some  land  at  his  place  on  the  South  Branch,  called 
Heacock's  Point,  where  he  had  been  licensed  to  keep  a  tavern 
in  April,  1831.  His  investments  in  real  estate  were  large  for  the 
period,  in  accord  with  his  anticipations  of  Chicago's  future,  and 
led  to  much  distress  of  mind  and  financial  embarrassment  in  the 
years  succeeding  the  panic  of  1837.  It  was  perliaps  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  this  misfortune  in  his  declining  years  that  he  was  dis- 
abled by  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1843,  from  which  he  never  com- 
pletely rallied.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  he  fled  with 
his  family  to  a  farm  he  owned  at  Summit,  where  he  himself.his  wife, 
and  two  sons  were  attacked,  and  died  in  quick  succession  between 
the  28th  and  30th  of  June.  In  the  protracted  discussion  of  the 
canal  question,  Mr.  Heacock,  with  his  strong  individuality  took  an 
independent  and  isolated  attitude  in  favor  of  »  less  deep  and  there- 
fore less  expensive  excavation,  whence  he  got  the  mistaken  nick- 
name of  "  Shallow  Cut."  With  the  name  he  received  such  flippant 
and  superficial  censure  from  Press  and  platform  as  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  those  who  dare  dissent  from  the  public  opinion  of  the  hour. 
His  views  prevailed,  however,  in  the  end.  "  As  a  public  speaker," 
says  Judge  Goodrich,  "he  was  pleasing,  instructive  and  often  elo- 
quent ;  his  earnest  and  straightforward  outqmkenness,  his  fine  con- 
versational powers,  his  generosity  and  frankness  of  character,  and 
his  inexhaustible  fund  <^  narrative  and  anecdote  made  him  most 
companionable."  In  politics  he  was  a  Jackson  Democrat,  but  also 
a  Free-sotler,  and  an  earnest  adversary  of  the  domiritot  influence 
of  the  South  in  national  affairs.  "  He  was  not  regarded  as  a  bril- 
liant lawyer,"  continues  Mr.  Goodrich,  "and  though  the  first  on 
the  ground  he  was  soon  crowded  out  of  pratxux  by  the  younger 
and  more  active  members  of  the  profeswra."  It  is  however  true 
that  there  were  always  lawyers  enough  for  all  the  taw  bnaness  that 
offered  ;  and  Heacock  in  those  first  years,  1827  to  1835,  made  more 
money  as  a  carpenter  than  as  a  lawyer  or  justice.  "He  was,"  says 
Judge  Caton,  "a  very  fair  lawyer ;"  and  adds:  "When  on  one 
occasion  my  youthful  presumption  got  the  better  of  me,  the  old 
man  gave  me  the  best  dressing  down  I  ever  got." 

THKEB  FRIENDLY  CHIKPS  AND  THE  OLDEST  RESIDENT. 

Alexander  Robinson  (Che-che-pin-qua),  a  chief  of  the 
United  Pottawatomies,  Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  was  bom  at  Mack- 

*  It  rfccivwl  ninety-live  rigrmium,  embiadnc  moBt  of  the  principal  citixena. 


inaw,  1763,  according  to  popular  belief,  and  his  agt  as  stated  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  dthoi^h  the  years  erf  his  lite  are  somewhat 

doubtful.  His  father  was  a  Scotch  trader  who  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  British  army,  and  his  mother  was  an  Ottawa  woman.*  He 
married  at  Mackinaw  and  moved  with  his  wife  to  the  St.  Joseph  in 
Michigan,  where  he  became  an  Indian  trader,  and,  it  is  said,  an 
associate  of  Joseph  Bailly.  With  other  friendly  Pottawatomies  he 
did  all  in  bis  power  to  shield  the  Americans  from  the  fury  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  at  the  time  of,  and  after,  the  Fort  Dearborn  mas- 
sacre. He  arrived  on  the  scene  too  late  to  do  anything  to  prevent 
the  massacre,  of  which  he  was  a  witness ;  but,  on  his  return  to  St. 
Joseph,  he  received  and  sheltered  the  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  who 
received  from  himself  and  wife  "  all  possible  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality for  several  months."f  Not  confining  their  good  deeds  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  the  generous  host  and  hostess.  Finding 
that  Capuin  and  Mrs.  Heald,  who  had  been  brought  to  St.  Joseph 
by  Jean  Baptiste  Chandonnais,  clerk  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  recaptured  and  taken  bade  to  the  KankajEee,  be  carried 
them  safely  in  a  tiark  canoe  to  Mackinaw,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  where  they  were  surrendered  to  the  British  command- 
ant. It  is  not  known  just  when  Robinson  settled  in  Chicago,  but 
he  had  been  here,  at  least  two  seasons,  and  with  Antoine  Ouilmette 
had  cultivated  the  field  belonging  to  the  fort,  raising  thereon  com, 
when  Captain  Bradley  arrived  to  rebuild  Fort  Dearborn  in  1S16.  In 
1825  his  personal  property  was  assessed  at  $200,  hy^  the  Peoria 
County  Assessor.  He  served  in  1823  and  1826  as  Indian  interpre- 
ter under  Dr.  Wolcott.  at  a  salary  of  $365,  during  the  latter  year. 
He  is  recorded  as  a  voter  in  1825,  1826  and  1830,  and  on  June  8 
of  the  latter  year  was  licensed  to  keep  tavern  in  Chicago.  He  had 
owned  prior  to  this  time,  a  cabin  or  trading-post  at  Hardscrabble, 
but  vacated  it  before  1626.  On  September  28,  1826,  he  was  mar- 
ried by  John  Kinzie.  J.  P.,  to  Catherine  Chevalier,  daughter  of 
Francois  and  Mary  Ann  Chevalier.  Francois  Chevalier  was  chief 
of  a  united  band  of  Pottawatomies,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  ;  with 
his  village  at  the  Calumet.  At  his  death,  Robinson  became  chief 
of  the  tKind.  At  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  July,  1839,  he 
was  granted  two  sections  of  land  on  the  Desplaines  ;  by  the  treaty 
of  Camp  Tippecanoe,  October  20,  1832,  a  life  annuity  of  $200. 
and  by  the  Chicago  treaty  of  September,  1833,  an  additional  an- 
nuity of  $300.  His  exertions,  vrith  those  of  Billy  Caldwell,  pre- 
vented the  tribe  from  joining  the  Sauks  in  the  Winnebago  War  of 
1827,  and  Black  Hawk  in  1832.  During  the  latter  part  ol  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago,  he  lived  at  Wtdf  Point,  where  he  had  a  store  or 
trading-bouse.  After  the  Indians  were  removed  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, he  settled  with  his  family  on  his  reservation  on  the  l>es- 
plaines,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  22, 
1872.  His  wife  died  August  7,  i860.  They  were  both,  with  two 
sons  and  a  daughter-in-law,  buried  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  the 
old  home. 

Billy  Caldwell  (Sauganash),  one  of  the  most  conspicuous, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  notable,  characters  identified  with  the 
history  of  early  Chicago,  was  an  Indian  half-breed.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Colonel  Caldwell,  an  Irish  officer  in  the  British  army 
stationed  at  Detroit,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1780.  His 
mother  was  a  Pottawatomie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  her  beauty  and  intelligence.  Billy  received  a  good  education  at 
the  Jesuit  schools  of  Detroit  and  teamed  to  speak  and  write  the 
French  and  English  languages  fluently.  He  also  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  a  number  of  Indian  dialects.     Little  is  known  in 


detail  of  the  events  of  his  life,  but  we  know  that  he  took  an  active 
part  against  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  1813.  In  person  he  was 
large  and  commanding,  of  great  strength  and  power  of  endurance. 
At  first  his  Indian  name  was  "  Straight  Tree."  on  account  of  his 
fine  appearance,  but  he  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sauganash, 
or  the  Englishman.  He  early  fell  under  the  influence  of  Tecum- 
seh,  became  the  secretary  of  that  warrior,  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  him  from  1807  until  Tecumseh's  death.  Very  little  is 
known  of  Caldwell's  career  as  a  warriw,  for  upon  the  subject  of 
the  war  he  was  always  remarkably  reticent.  He  undoubtedly  was 
engaged  in  most  of  the  battles  or  actions  in  which  Tecumseh  was 
engaged,  and  he  was  often  sent  by  his  chief  on  important  missions. 
He  and  Shaw-ba4iee,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  present  at  Fort 
Dearborn  b^ore  or  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  but  we  find  them 


•  Wit.  Hbt.  CoUs. 
t  "WauiMn,"  p.  19a. 
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both  here  the  next  day  when  they  were  instrumental  in  saving  the 
family  of  John  Kinzie.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  they  were  the 
runners  sent  by  Tecumseh  to  the  Pottawatomies  to  inform  them  In 
regard  to  the  fall  of  Fort  Mackinac  and  to  bring  them  as  far  as 
possible  in  league  with  iiiin.  The  incident  of  his  saving  the  Kin- 
zie family  is  related  in  the  sketch  given  elsewhere  of  the  life  of 
John  Kinzie,  Caldwell  participated  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
Oaober  5,  1813,  where  Tecumseh  was  killed,  but  what  active  ser- 
vice he  was  enga^ged  in  after  that  is  not  known.    The  credential  he 

SVC  Shawbonee  shows  tluU  he  was  a  captain  in  the  British  Indian 
apartment  as  late  as  1816.    That  document  reads  as  follows : 

"This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer  of  this  name,  Chamblie, 
was  a  faithful  companion  to  me  during  the  late  war  with  the 
United  States.  The  bearer  joined  the  late  celebrated  warrior 
Tecumseh,  of  the  Shawnee  nation,  in  the  year  1807,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  and  remained  with  the  above  warrior  from  the 
comn'encement  of  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  until  our 
defeat  at  Moravian  Town,  on  the  Thames,  October  5,  1813.  I 
also  have  been  witness  to  his  intrepidity  and  courage  as  warrior  on 
many  occasions,  and  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  humanity  to  those 
unfortunate  sons  of  Mars  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

"B.  Caldwell,  Cafiiain  I.  D. 

"Amherstburg,  August,  1816," 

At  what  time  Caldwell  took  up  hts  residence  near  Fort  Dear- 
bom  is  not  definitely  known,  but  probably  about  the  year  iSaa 
Chicago  was  still  a  trading  post,  but  the  fort  had  been  rebuilt  and 
an  Indian  Agent  resided  here.  It  was  a  central  point  where  the 
Indians  gathered  to  receive  their  annuities  and  do  their  trading. 
In  1826  we  find  Caldwell  duly  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
I'eoria  County,  but  he  probably  was  seldom  called  upon  to  act  in 
his  official  capacity.  He  was  a  voter,  and  his  name  appears  on  the 
poll  lists  of  1826  and  1830.  He  usually  officiated  as  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  election.  By  the  treaty  with  the  Pottawatomies  held 
at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1829,  two  and  one-half  sections  of  land  on 
the  Chicago  River  were  granted  to  him,  and  by  the  subsequent 
treaties  of  1832  and  1833  an  annuity  aggregating  one  thousand 
dollars  was  bestowed  by  the  Government.  The  land  was  located 
on  the  North  Branch,  about  six  miles  from  the  junction  with  the 
main  river.  This  land  he  sold  at  an  early  day.  There  was  also 
a  house  built  i<x  him  by  the  Department  for  Indian  Affairs  on  the 
North  Side  near  where  is  now  the  comer  of  State  Street  and  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  He  was  always,  after  his  removal  to  Fort  Dearborn, 
the  unchangeable  friend  of  the  whites,  and  his  influence  with  bis  tribe 
was  exerted  to  preserve  peace.  In  1827  at  the  time  of  the  threatened 
outbreak  by  the  Winnebagoes,  and  when  the  latter  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  engage  the  Pottawatomies  in  a  war  with  the 
whites,  it  was  the  influence  of  Caldwell  and  Sliawbonee  that  pre- 
vented it.  And  again  in  1832  he  prevented  his  people  from  allying 
themselves  with  Black  Hawk  in  his  desperate  raid  on  the  white 
settlements.  Caldwell  was  very  desirous  of  teaching  his  people 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  whites.  He  wanted  them  to  become 
educated  and  civilized.  When  Mr.  Watkins  started  a  school  in 
1833,  Caldwell  offered  to  pay  the  tuition  and  buy  books  and 
clothes  for  all  Indian  children  who  would  attend  school,  if  they 
would  dress  like  the  Americans,  but  it  is  stated  none  of  them 
accepted.  Neither  did  he  approve  the  Indian  custom  of  polygamy, 
and  he  never  had  but  one  wife.  He  found  in  her  however  a  tem- 
per safRcientty  hot  for  several,  and  his  cabin  is  said  to  have  often 
resounded  with  her  animated  tones,  when  rating  her  liege  lord. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  sister  of  the  chief  "  Yellow  Head",  and 
a  daughter  of  Nee-scot-ne-meg,  one  of  the  principal  participators 
in  the  massacre  of  1812.  They  had  one  son  who  died  in  youth. 
James  M.  Bucklin,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal  in  1S30,  says  of  Caldwell: 

"  From  Billy  Caldwell,  a  half-breed,  with  some  education  and 
neat  intelligence,  who  had  explored  the  country  in  every  direction, 
T  often  procured  valtuble  information  during  my  explorations.  It 
was  he  who  first  suggested  making  a  feeder  of  the  Calamic  River." 

When  the  time  came  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  under  the 
various  treaties  made  with  them,  Caldwell's  influence  was  exerted 
to  make  the  removal  peaceful  and  successful.  He  determined  to 
leave  his  cherished  white  friends  behind,  and  cast  his  fortunes  with 
his  people,  and  share  their  privations  and  trials  with  them.  In 
1836,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Russell  the  Government 
A^mt.  and  Billy  Caldvrell,  the  Indians  to  the  number  of  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred  assembled  for  the  last  time  at  Chicago,  to 
receive  their  payments  and  then  take  up  their  line  of  march  for 
their  new  home  on  the  Missouri,  at  Council  Bluffs.  Through  the 
influence  of  .Sauganash  the  removal  was  accomplished  with  ease 
and  success.  He  never  returned  again  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth 
and  manhood.  Age  was  coming  on  him,  and  the  bustling  activity 
(rf  the  ambitious  young  city  had  no  charm  for  one  whose  life  had 
been  i^assed  amid  the  wildness  of  nature.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
KHDC  interest  in  public  affairs  and  during  the  exciting  presidential 


campaign  of  1840,  he  with  his  friend  Shawbonee,  published  the 
following  letter: 

"Council  Bluffs,  March 23,  1840. 

"To  General  Harrison's  Friends : 

"  The  other  day  several  newspapers  were  brought  to  us;  and 
peeping  over  them,  to  our  astonishment  we  found  that  the  hero  of 
the  late  war  was  called  a  covrard.  This  would  have  surprised  the 
tall  braves,  Tecumseh  of  the  Shawnees,  and  Round  Head  and 
Walk-in-the-Waler  of  the  Wyandotts.  If  the  departed  could  rise 
again,  they  would  say  to  the  white  man  that  General  Harrison  was 
the  terror  of  the  late  toniahawkers.  The  first  time  we  got  ac- 
quainted with  General  Harrison,  it  was  at  the  council-fire  of  the 
late  Old  Tempest,  General  Wayne,  on  the  headquarters  of  the 
Wabash,  at  Greenville.  1796,  From  that  time  until  1811,  we  had 
many  friendly  smokes  with  him;  but  from  1812  we  changed  our 
tobacco  smoke  into  powder  smoke.  Then  we  found  General  Har- 
rison was  a  brave  warrior  and  humane  to  his  prisoners,  as  reported 
to  us  by  two  of  Tecumseh's  young  men  who  were  taken  in  the  fleet 
with  Captain  Barclay  on  the  loth  of  September,  1813.  and  on  the 
Thames,  where  be  routed  both  the  red  men  and  the  British,  and 
where  he  showed  his  courage  and  his  humanity  to  his  prisoners, 
both  white  and  red.  See  report  of  Adam  Brown  and  family,  taken 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  October  5,  1813.  We  are  the  only 
two  surviving  of  that  day  in  this  country.  We  hope  the  good 
white  men  will  protect  the  name  of  General  Harriscm.  We  re- 
main your  friends  forever. 

"  Chahbleb  [Shawbonee],  Aid  to  Tecomseh. 

"  B.  Caldwell,  [Sauganash],  Captain." 

Caldwell  did  not  long  survive  the  removal,  but  died  in  his 
new  home  in  Council  Bluffs  on  the  28th  of  September,  1841, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  His  most  striking  characteristic  was  his 
humanity.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  his  great  leader,  Tecumseh. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  horrors  the  war.  and  in 
time  of  peace  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the  feeling  of  friendship 
between  the  Indians  and  whites.  By  the  first  residents  and  settlers 
of  Chicago  he  was  highly  respected,  and  some  are  still  surviving 
who  esteemed  it  no  small  privilege  to  accompany  him  on  a  hunting 
excursion.  The  esteem  m  which  he  was  generally  held  is  well  re- 
flected in  the  action  of  Mark  Beaubien,  when  he  named  his  new 
tavern.  It  was  suggested  to  Mark  that  be  should  name  his  house 
after  some  great  man.  He  could  think  of  no  greater  person^ 
than  Billy  Caldwell  and  so  his  Uvem  became  celebrated  as  the 
"  Sauganash." 

Shaw-bo-Nee,  whose  name  has  been  written  in  many  ways, 
among  others,  as  Chamblie,  in  Billy  Caldwell's  certificate  hereto- 
fore given,  was  the  son  of  an  Ottawa  chief,  and  was  bom  near  the 
Maumee  River  in  Ohio  about  the  year  177S.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Pottawatomie,  and  he  seems  thereafter  to  have  been 
more  identified  with  the  Pottawatomies  than  with  the  Ottawas, 
though  these  tribes  were  always  more  or  less  intimately  associated. 
Hts  village  was  on  the  Illinois  near  where  the  present  city  of  Ottawa 
now  stands,  but  he  subsequently  removed  it  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Shabbona  Grove  in  De  Kalb  County.  Shawbonee  became  associated 
with  Caldwell  and  Tecumseh  about  the  year  1807,  and  was  their 
firm  ally  in  all  their  enterprises,  until  the  death  of  Tecumseh. 
Shawbonee  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and  was  by  the 
side  of  Tecumseh  when  he  was  killed.  He  always  maintained  that 
it  was  Colonel  Richard  Johnson  who  fired  the  faul  shot  that  killed 
his  chief.  After  the  war  was  over  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the 
United  States  Govemment,  and  from  that  time  forth  until  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  a  strong  and  constant  friend  to  the  Americans, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  risked  his  own  life  to  save  his  white 
friend.  At  the  time  of  the  so-called  Winneliago  war,  in  1827, 
there  was  no  military  force  at  Fort  Dearborn,  and  it  was  greatly 
feared  by  the  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  Pottawatomies 
would  be  led  to  join  with  the  northern  tribes  in  war  i^^ainst  the  whites. 
After  the  annual  p^ment  was  made  in  September  of  that  year, 
rumors  that  Big  root's  band,  which  had  their  villages  on  Lake 
Geneva,  would  certainly  join  with  the  Winnebagoes.  fell  thick  and 
fast  upon  the  ears  of  the  startled  settlers.  At  this  juncture  Shaw- 
bonee and  Caldwell  used  their  influence  to  restrain  their  own  bands, 
and  also  volunteered  to  find  out  what  were  the  plans  of  the  Winne- 
b^oes,  and  whether  Big  Foot's  band  really  intended  to  join  with 
them.  With  this  purpose  in  view  they  visited  Big  Foot  s  village, 
and  by  their  astuteness  and  clever  management,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting Big  Foot's  band  from  entering  into  the  threatened  alliance. 
The  last  attempt  made  to  engage  the  Pottawatomies  in  war  with 
the  whites  was  that  made  by  Black  Hawk  in  1832.  That  cele- 
brated warrior,  emulating  the  example  of  Tecumseh  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  sought  to  enlist  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  a  general 
war.  A  great  council  was  held  at  Indiantown  in  February,  1832, 
and  there  with  great  eloquena  and  force  Black  Hawk  enlarged 
upon  the  necessity  of  co-operation  in  order  to  save  their  hunting 
grounds  fnmi  the  encroadiroents  of  the  whites.  "I^i^l  our  tribra. 
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unite,"  said  the  lawny  orator,  "and  we  shall  have  an  may  <rf  war- 
riors equal  in  number  to  the  trees  <rf  the  forest."   The  ajmal  was 

powerful  and  it  tequired  all  the  influence  of  Shawbonee,  Caldwell 
and  Robinson  to  overcome  it.  But  these  men  well  knew  the  power 
and  military  resources  of  the  whites,  and  how  hopeless  a  war  with 
them  would  be.  Said  Shawbonee  in  answer  to  Black  Hawk's  figure 
of  speech  as  to  their  numbers,  "Your  army  would  equal  in 
number  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  you  would  encounter  an  army 
of  palefaoes  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  those  trees."  The  coun- 
cil failed  in  uniting  the  Indians  in  a  common  cause  and  although 
Black  Hawk  made  one  more  effort  to  gain  Shawbonee  in  his  cause, 
be  utterly  fuled.  Not  only  did  Shawbonee  repel  all  the  efforts  of 
Black  Hawk,  but  when  the  war  broke  out,  by  his  personal  exer- 
tions, and  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  succeeded  in  warning  some  of 
the  frontier  settlers  in  time  to  save  their  lives.  By  the  treaty  of 
Prairie  du  Chien  two  sections  of  land  were  granted  to  Shawbonee. 
This  was  located  by  him  at  the  place  where  for  many  years  his  vil- 
lage had  been  ntuated  in  De  Kalb  County.  A  survey  and  plat 
were  made  accordingly,  and  here  Shawbonee  resided  until  his  band 
was  removed  to  the  West  in  1837.  He  accompanied  them  with  his 
family,  but  unfortunately  their  reservation  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  feud  which  had  arisen  between 
the  tribes  on  account  of  Shawbonee's  refusal  to  coK>perate  with 
Black  Hawk  still  existed,  and  culminated  in  the  murder  of  Shaw- 
bonee's eldest  son  and  nephew  by  some  of  the  revengeful  Sacs  and 
Foxes.  Shawbonee  himself  narrowly  escaped  and  he  was  induced 
to  return  again  with  his  family  to  bis  old  home.  He  resided  at  his 
favorite  grove  with  his  family,  for  a  number  of  years,  until  his 
tribe  was  removed  to  their  new  reservation  in  Kansas,  This  in- 
duced him  to  again  join  his  red  brethren,  but  he  remained  with  them 
only  for  three  years,  when  he  again  returned  to  his  Illinois  home. 
But  a  change  had  now  recurred.  The  land  Department  had  or- 
dered a  new  survey  and  ignored  Shawbonee's  claim,  bedding  that  he 
had  forfeited  it  by  removal  from  it.  It  was  entered  at  the  land-<^- 
ficeat  Dixon  for  sale,  and  when  Shawbonee  returned,  he  found  his 
favorite  home  in  the  possession  of  strangers.  His  eminent  services 
in  behalf  of  the  whites  in  the  early  days  were  all  forgotten  and  he 
was  ruthlessly  driven  from  the  spot  he  so  much  loved  and  about 
which  clustered  so  many  of  his  dearest  recollections.  A  few  of  bis 
early  friends  hearing  of  his  circumstances,  united  in  the  purchase  of 
a  small  tract  of  twenty  acres  near  Morris.  Here  he  lived  with  the 
remnants  €d  his  family  until  July.  1859,  when  be  died.  His  re- 
mains lie  buried  in  tbe  cemetery  01  Morris.  In  personal  appearance 
he  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  American  Indian.  Tall, 
straight,  and  muscular,  he  was  said  to  have  been  a  model  of  phy»- 
cal  manhood.  Until  late  in  life  his  habits  were  temperate,  but  the 
misfortunes  of  his  later  years  often  led  him  to  the  intemperate  use 
of  that  liquor  which  has  ever  been  the  enemy  of  bis  race.  He 
owed  much  to  the  teachings  and  precepts  of  Tecumseh,  and  he  in 
all  things  endeavored  to  conform  himself  to  the  example  of  that 
great  warrior.  He  was  humane  as  well  as  courageous,  and  always 
exerted  his  influence  to  protect  unfortunate  captives  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  savages.  A  portrait  of  him  adorns  the  walls  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  rooms,  and  his  name  and  memory  are 
preserved  in  the  records  of  that  association. 

GuRDON  S.  Hubbard,  the  earliest  resident  of  Chicago  now 
alive,  was  txMii  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  August  22,  1802.  He  was  the 
ion  U  Eliuir  and  Abigail  (Sage)  Hubbard.  He  received  in  his 
youth  only  the  ordinary  education  afforded  by  the  common  schools. 

■■■VKUV  «■<  t|^-*  W  liiv  lUfc^iavi  «-vwtj 
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£r  to  Crooked  Creek,  a  tributar) 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  left  home  and  went  to  North  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  where  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  Rev.  Daniel 
fluntington  for  nearly  three  years.  In  the  spring  of  1815  be 
returned  to  his  parents  at  Windsor,  and  soon  there^ter  removed 
with  them  to  Montreal,  Canada.  Soon  after  this  removal  the 
youth  bc^n  life  on  bis  own  account.    He  evinced  a  wonderful 

Btttude  and  taste  for  trade  and  traffic,  even  at  this  early  agt. 
is  first  ventures  were  in  the  poultry  trade  between  northern 
Venaont  and  Canada,  which  as  a  mere  txnr  without  capital  or 
friends,  he  managed  so  as  to  bring  him  a  living  and  something 
more.  In  the  fall  of  1616,  he  gave  up  the  traffic  and  entered  the 
hardware  store  of  John  Frothingham.  of  Montreal,  as  a  clerk, 
where  he  continued  until  1818.  In  the  spring  qI  that  year,  being 
then  Nxteen  years  of  a:ge,  he  bound  himself  for  five  years,  for  the 
sum  of  $120  per  year,  to  William  W.  Matthews,  then  the  agent  of 
the  American  Fur  Company.  Under  this  new  engagement,  he  left 
Montreal  for  the  wilds  of  ute  great  Northwest,  May  13,  181S. 


He  was  one  <tf  a  party  consisting  of  thirteen  clerks,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  besides,  the  latter  bang  all  Canadians. 
The  party  traveled  in  thirteen  batteaux.  The  destination  was 
Maclnnac  on  the  lakes.  The  route  was  long  and  the  journey 
dangerous.  The  party  without  accident  ascended  the  St,  Lawrence 
and  in  due  course  of  time  reached  Toronto,  then  called  Yorktown. 
So  many  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  had  deserted  the  expedition 
en  route,  that  at  this  point  Mr.  Matthews  the  commander  decided 
to  change  bis  plans,  and  instead  of  continuing  to  coast  Lake 
Ontario,  he  hired  teams  to  haul  his  boats  and  goods  over  the 
Young-street  road  to  Lake  Simcoe.  then  embarking  and  taking  on 
board  two  yoke  of  oxen.  He  coasted  Lake  Simcoe  to  the  point 
nearest  the  Nottawasaga  River,  and  then  with  the  aid  of  the  oxen 
made  another  portage  to  that  river  about  six  miles;  then  re-em- 
barking they  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  continued 
their  voy^,  coasting  along  the  shores  and  around  the  islands  of 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron  to  Mackinac  Island,  which  they 
reached  July  4,  1818.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  the  only  surviving  white  man 
who  was  an  inhabiunt  of  the  vast  reeion  from  Madiinac  to  far 
south  of  Chicago  at  that  early  period.  Young  Hubbard  remained 
at  Mackinac,  working  in  the  company's  warehouse,  until  the 
middle  of  September,  when,  joining  the  Illinois  Brigade,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  men,  under  the  agent,  Antoine  Des 
Champs  ;  he  set  out,  via  Lake  Michigan,  ,for  the  Illinois  country. 
The  party  had  a  full  stock  of  supplies,  such  as  would  be  required 
in  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  fleet  consisted  of  twelve 
batteaux.  Passing  through  the  straits,  they  crept  along  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  stopping  only  when  compelled  to  do 
so  by  heavy  or  head  winds  on  their  voyage.  On  the  last  day 
of  October  or  first  of  November,  1818.  the  party  reached  Fort 
Dearborn,  then  all  there  was  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Hubbard  re- 
mained there  three  days,  being  the  guest  of  John  Kinzie,  at  his 
house  on  the  North  Side.  He  then,  with  the  party,  pushed  into 
the  interior  country.  They  went,  via  the  South  Branch  and 
through  Mud  Lake  (near  Bridgeport),  and  laboriously  carrying 
their  goods  upon  their  backs,  and  dragging  th«r  batteaux  across 
the  intervening  land,  came  to  the  Desplaines  River,  which  they 
descended  to  the  Kankakee,  and  thence  down  the  Illinois  River. 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  ordered  to  the  trading-post  at  the  mouth  of 
Bureau  River,  then  in  charge  of  a  Frenchman  named  Bebeau,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Young  Hubbard  was  detailed  to  keep 
the  accounts  and  asnst  in  the  details  of  the  business  of  this  post, 
Mr.  DesChamps.  lie  reached  his  a{^x>inted  post  early  in  Novem- 
ber, but  was  allowed  by  the  agent  to  proceed  down  the  river  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  met  his  father  and  brother,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Arkansas.  On  the  trip  he  saw  no  white  men.  except 
members  of  his  own  party,  until  he  reached  Portage  de  Sioux, 
about  eighteen  miles  above  St.  Louis,  then  a  town  of  some  six 
hundred  inhabiunts.  About  the  middle  of  November  he  returned 
to  Bebeau's  trading-post,  where  he  remained  performing  his  clerical 
duties  until  spring.  At  that  time,  the  trade  with  the  Indians 
being  over,  he  returned  by  the  same  weary  route,  in  the  same  bat- 
teaux, now  laden  with  furs,  and  manned  bjr  many  of  his  com- 
panions and  voyageurs  of  the  downward  trip,  to  Mackinac,  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  From  that  time  till 
1823,  his  duties  during  the  summer  months  spent  at  Mackinac 
were  to  as»st  Mr.  Matthews,  who  had  charge  of  that  department, 
in  recetvii^,  assorting  and  packing  the  fun  and  peltries  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  and  shipping  them  to  New  York,  John 
Jacob  Astor  of  that  city  being  the  president  of  the  company.  He 
made  trips  to  the  interior  every  winter,  returning  to  Mackinac  each 
summer.  During  tbe  winter  of  1819-20.  he  was  in  charge  of  a  trad- 
Muskegon  River.  The  following  winter 
near  the  present  site  of  Kalamazoo, 
he  again  visited  Chic^o  on  his  way 
to  Crooked  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Illinois  River,  skirting  the 
northern  boundary  of  what  is  now  Brown  County,  and  emptying 
into  the  river  a  few  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Beardstown. 
He  spent  the  succeeding  three  winters  in  charge  of  the  business 
of  the  company  at  Iroquois. 

On  his  second  visit  to  Chicago  he  found  the  same  inhabitants 
outside  the  fort  as  at  his  former  visit,  viz.:  John  Kinzie  and 
family,  and  Antotne  Ouiimette,  his  Indian  wife  and  half-breed 
children.  From  that  time  he  became  Identified  with  the  history 
of  Chicago,  although  he  did  not  become  a  permanent  re^dent 
until  many  years  after.  For  the  four  succeeding  years  he  paned 
through  the'  region  now  known  as  Chicago,  and  then  as  a  geo- 
i^raphical  point  called  Fort  Dearborn,  many  times  each  year. 
His  supplies  were  all  brought  by  water  navigation  to  that  point, 
and  nearly  all  his  furs  were  shipped  from  there.  Chicago 
was  the  objective  point  of  the  Indian  trade  during  those  years, 
and  young  Hubbard,  then  the  most  active  and  vigorous  agent  of 
the  company,  became  known  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  at 
the  fort.    Subsequent  to  1822,  no  person  lived  about  the  mouth  of 
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Cbicago  River  who  did  not  know  this  young,  brave,  and  vigorous 

fur-trader, 

Mr.  Hubbard  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  two  years  beyond  the  term  for  which  he  was  bound — 
seven  years  in  all — during  which  time  he  had  accumulated  some 
wealth,  and  had  acquired  what  was  better,  the  entire  confidence  of 
every  man  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  Northwest,  both  Ameri- 
can and  Indian.  His  wages,  as  has  been  stated,  were,  during  the 
five  years  of  his  indenture  only  nominal — $i2o  per  year* — but,  for 
the  succeeding  two  years,  while  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  the 
company,  he  received  $1,300  per  year  and  was,  during  the  last  year 
of  his  engagement  a  special  partner.  He  severed  his  connection  with 
the  American  Fur  Company  in  the  spring  of  1827.  I>uring  the  last 
jrear  of  his  engagement,  he,  at  his  own  solicitation,  was  allowed  to 
open  up  an  inland  trade,  on  the  Iroquois,  his  station  being  at  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Watseca.  While  there  he  laid  his  plans, 
afterwards  carried  out,  for  .in  immense  trade  all  along  thelme  of 
what  afterwards  became  famous  as  Hubbard's  trail. 

During  the  period  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  engagement  with  the 
American  Fur  Company,  he  made  twenty-six  voyages  to  and  from 
his  interior  posts  and  via  Chicago,  to  the  headquarters  at  Macki- 
nac. In  1827,  having  purchased  of  the  company  its  franchises 
and  good-will,  he  commenced  business  for  himself.  He  no  longer 
confined  his  trade  to  the  water-ways  .is  had  been  formerly  done, 
but,  scuttling  his  boats  for  safety  within  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  he  fitted  out  what  at  that  time  might  be  termed  a 
most  formidable  caravan,  consisting  of  nearly  fift^  heavily-laden 
ponies,  which  hj  had  bought  of  the  Pottawatomie  chief  Big  Foot  at 
his  village  fifty  miles  away,  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin.  With  this  outfit  he  moved  south  toward 
the  Wabash  River,  and  established  trading-posts  all  along  the  line, 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  at  intervals  of  thirty  to  fifty 
miles.  The  trail  thus  first  marked  out  by  Hubbard's  caravan,  and 
for  years  after  traveled  between  his  trading  posts,  became  famiU 
iarly  known  as  '*  Hubbard's  trail,"  and  was  for  fifteen  years  the  only 
well  known  and  constantly  traveled  road  between  Chicago  and  the 
Wabash  country.  Danville,  now  the  shiretown  of  Vermillion  County, 
was  the  principal  inland  depot  of  supplies,  and  there  Mr.  Hubbard 
made  his  home  for  several  years.although  his  business  kept  him  mostly 
on  the  trail  between  his  various  posts.  Thus  it  happened  that,  al- 
though not  at  the  time  a  resident  of  Chicago,  he  was  present  at  the 
partial  burning  of  the  fort  in  1827;  and,  during  the  "Winnebago 
scare"  which  succeeded,  made  his  memorable  ride  from  Chicago  to 
the  Wabash  country  for  help,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related 
elsewhere. 

As  the  settlements  increased  along'the  line  of  trading-posts 
established,  the  Indian  trade  gradually  languished,  and,  one  after 
another,  Mr.  Hubbard  abandoned  them  on  the  south,  until,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  in  1833,  and  the  certainty  that 
his  Indian  customers  would  leave  the  country  within  two  years,  he 
abandoned  the  trade  altogether,  and  became  a  permanent  resident 
of  Chicago,  transferring  his  wonderful  energy  to  his  new  home. 
This  occurred  in  1834.  The  intimate  connection  of  Mr.  Hubbard 
with  the  history  of  Chicago  since  that  date  is  apparent  on  nearly 
every  page,  and  in  nearly  every  topic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat. 
He  stands  prominent  as  one  of  the  foremost  merchants  for  the 
succeeding  twenty  years,  during  which  period,  besides  carrying  on 
one  of  the  largest  shipping,  commission,  packing,  and  forwarding 
trades  in  the  city,  he  held  nearly  every  office  of  trust  and  honor 
that  his  fellow-citizens  could  thrust  upon  him.  It  may  be  said 
here  that  be  never  violated  any  trust  bestowed,  and,  in  his  old  age, 
he  lives  among  the  scenes  of  bis  active  and  useful  life,  with  a 
character  above  reproach  and  a  reputation  untarnished  by  the  busi- 
ness vicissitudes  of  half  a  century. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  Mr.  Hubbard  married  Elenora  Berry, 
daughter  of  Judge  Elisha  Berry,  of  Urbana,  Ohio.  They  had  one 
child,  Gordon  S.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  who  was  bom  in  Chicago,  February 
22,  1838,  and  is  now  (1883),  an  honored  citizen  of  the  town  where 
he  was  bom.    Mrs.  Hubbard  died  February  28,  1838. 

In  1843  Mr.  Hubbard  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hubbard, 
daughter  of  Alhira  Hubbard,  Chicago,  who,  with  her  honored  hus- 
band still  lives  after  forty  years  of  married  life,  the  worthy  wife  of 
the  olde^  and  one  of  the  worthiest  of  Chicago's  citizens. 

CHICAGO  IN  1830-33. 

Prior  to  1S30  there  was  no  town  of  Chicago.  The 
region  round-about,  and  the  embryo  settlement  out- 
side Fort  Dearborn,  had  been  known  by  that  name, 

*Mr.  Hubbard's  father  died  in  iSio.  Out  of  the  very  moderate  pittance  of 
$130  per  year,  during  the  years  of  his  inoenture,  he  set  apart  for  his  widowed 
mother  one-half  of  his  earnings.  A  letter  from  the  agent,  January  a6,  i8at,  to 
his  nM>ther,tben  at  Middleton,  Conn.,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  her  faithful 
aon,  and  notes  the  indosuic  to  her  of  $73,  which  he  had  set  a^ut  for  her  before 
leaviag  for  hia  winter  trip. 


which  had  been  applied  since  the  time  of  the  early 
French  explorations  quite  indiscriminately  to  the  Des- 
plaines  River,  to  all  the  marshy  district  lying  about  its 
source,  and  extending  to  and  embracing  the  site  of  the 
present  city.* 

The  canal  commissioners  f  appointed  by  the  I.«gis- 
lature  of  1829  were  empowered  to  "  locate  the  canal, 
to  lay  out  towns,  to  sell  lots,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal."  The  members  of  this 
board  were  Dr.  Jayne  of  Springfield,  Edmund  Roberts 
of  Kaskaskia,  and  Charles  Dunn.  These  commissioners 
were  the  official  fathers  of  the  city.  They  employed  James 
Thompson  to  survey  and  plat  the  town  of  Chicago  on 
Section  9,  Township  39,  Range  14.  The  completion  of 
this  survey,  and  the  filing  of  the  plat  bearing  date 
August  4,  1830,  marks  the  date  of  the  geographical 
location  of  the  town,  now  the  great  city  of  Chicago. 

The  part  of  Section  9,  platted  as  above,  was  bounded 
as  follows:  Commencing  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and 
State  streets,  on  the  south  by  Madison  Street  to  its  in- 
teraection  with  Desplaines;  on  the  west  by  Desplaines; 
on  the  north  by  Kinzie;  and  on  the  east  by  State  Street. 
It  embraced  the  little  settlement  at  Wolf  Point  and  the 
lower  village  on  the  South  Side,  and  comprised  an  area 
of  about  three-eighths  of  a  square  mile. 

The  population  of  the  new  town  and  suburbs,  out- 
side the  fort  (where  two  companies  of  United  States 
infantry,  under  command  of  Major  Fowle,  were 
stationed),  numbered,  including  the  white  families,  half- 
breeds,  and  three  or  four  French  traders,  not  to  exceed 
a  hundred.  Colbert's  Chicago  (pp.  5  and  6),  gives  the 
following  regarding  the  residents  of  Chicago  in  1829 
and  1830. 

"  In  1829,  the  residents  of  the  town  besides  the  garrison  were 
the  following:  John  Kinne,  X  residing  on  the  North  Branch ;  Dr. 
Wolcott,  Indian  Agent,  and  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Kinzie,  residing 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Galena  freight  depot,  just  east  of  Clark 
Street  (he  died  in  the  fall  of  1830) ;  John  Miller,  keeper  of  a  log 
tavern,  near  the  forks  of  the  river,  at  Wolf  Point,  North  Side; 
John  B.  Beaubien,  residing  near  the  lake  shore,  a  little  south  of  the 
fort;  three  or  four  Indian  traders  whose  names  have  not  been  pre- 
served, residing  in  log  cabins  west  of  the  river." 

The  more  elaborate  "directory,"  given  by  the  same 
author  at  the  date  of  the  finishing  of  Thompson's  plat 
of  the  town,  shows  considerable  increase  of  the  resident 
population,  or  that  the  "  census  "  of  the  previous  year 
was  imperfectly  taken.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"At  this  time  (August  4,  1830,)  the  commercial  strength  of 
Chicago  was  composed  and  located  as  follows: 

"Taverns — Elijah  Wentworth,  north  sideof  the  river,  near  the 
fork;  Samuel  Miller,  west  side  of  the  river,  just  north  of  the  fork; 
Mark  Beaubien,  east  side  of  the  river,  just  south  of  the  fork.§ 

"Indian  "Traders — Robert  A.  Kinzie,  near  Wentworth's 
tavern;  Mr.  Bourisso  (Leon  Bourassea),  just  south  of  Beaubien's 

*  The  earlier  maps  do  not  deaignate  the  present  Chicago  River  by  that 
name,  although  many  of  them  mark  the  region  about  the  moutn  of  the  [wesent 
Chicago,  as  "Chicagou,"  while  on  the  same  map  the  river  Desplaines  waa 
designated  as  the  Chicagou  River.  It  was  also  recogniEcd  as  a  locality  under 
the  name  of  Chicago  in  the  official  records  of  Fulton  County,  then  embracing 
the  present  county  of  Cook.  Concerning  this,  Hon.  John  Wentworth  in  a  his- 
toric lecture  published  in  Fergus's  Historical  Series,  No.  7,  says;  "  From  St. 
Clair  County,  what  is  now  Cook  County  was  set  off  in  the  new  county  of 
Madison;  tnence  in  the  county  of  Crawford-  in  1819,  in  the  new  county  of 
Clark-  and  so  little  was  then  known  of  the  nortnem  country  that  the  act  creat- 
ing Clark  County  extended  it  to  the  Canada  line.  In  tSai  we  were  set  off  in 
the  new  county  of  Pike;  in  iBij,  in  the  new  county  of  Fulton;  and  in  i83<,  in 
the  new  county  of  Peoria.  I  have  not  only  caused  the  county  records  of  t,iese 
counties  to  be  examined,  but  have  also  corresponded  with  their  earliest  settlers, 
and  I  can  find  no  official  recognition  of  Chicago  until  we  reach  Fulton  Couniy. 
The  Clerk  of  that  county  writes  me  that  the  earliest  mention  of  Chicago  m  the 
records  13  the  order  of  an  election  at  the  term  of  the  Fulton  County  Commis- 
sioners Court,  September  a,  tSaj,  to  choose  one  major  and  company  officers, 
polls  at  Chicago  to  be  opened  at  the  house  of  John  Kinzie.  The  returns  of 
this  election  cannot  t>e  found,  if  they  were  ever  made.  *  Chicago  vras  also  a 
voting  precinct  of  Peoria  County,  an  election  being  held  there  as  early  as 
August  7,  1S36. 

t  For  a  full  account  of  the  development  of  the  canal  project,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  to  the  time  of  its  completion,  see  the  article  on  "Canal, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

X  John  Kiniie  died  January  6,  i8a8. 

iwcoiwonb'i  Uveni  was  on  Uie  West  Side,  and  HtUer'S'Oiwthe  North 
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tavern;  Log  Cabin,  near  foot  of  North  Dearborn  Street;  J.  B. 
Beaubien,  present  site  of  Illinois  Central  depot. 

"Butchers — Archibald  Clyboume,*  North  Branch, 

"Merchants — George  W.  Dolc.f 

"James  Kinzie  and  family,  William  See  and  family,  and  Alex> 
ander  Robinson  and  family,  resided  near  Wentworth's  tavern.  The 
old  Kinzie  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  opposite  the  fort, 
was  then  unoccupied  and  in  a  dilapidated  state.  The  Government 
afrency-house.  known  as  'Cobweb  Castle,'  was  left  unoccupied  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Wolcolt.  In  its  vicinity  were  small  log  buildings 
occupied  by  the  blacksmith,  Mr.  McKee,  and  Billy  Caldwell,  an 
Indian  chief,  who  was  also  interpreter  for  the  agency.  At  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  G.  Kercheval  and  Dr.  E.  Harmon  and  James 
Harrington  had  arrived,  and  were  making  claims  on  the  lake  shore 
in  the  succeeding  spring." 


List  of  voters  at  an  election  held  at  Chicago  August  a, 
1830;* 

1.  Stephen  J.  Scott,  Chicago. 

2.  John  B.  Beaubien,  Chicago. 

3.  Leon  Bourassea,  Chicago. 

4.  B.  H.  Laughton,  six  miles  southwest  (now  Riverside). 

5.  Jesse  Walker.t  Methodist  minister,  Flainfield,  III.,  Fox 

River. 

6.  Medore  B.  Beaubien,  Chicago;  now  (1883)  lives  at  Silver 

Lake,  Kan. 

7.  Jean  Baptiste  Chevalier,  Chicago. 

8.  James  Kinzie,  Chicago  ;  see  sketch  of  Kinzie  family. 

9.  Russel  E.  Heacock,  Chicago  ;  see  his  biography. 

10.  James  Brown,  unknown. 

11.  Joseph  Laframboise,  Chicago  ;  Indiui  chief  by  marriage. 


The  poll-book  used  at  an  election  held  at  the 
Chicago  precinct  of  Peoria  County,  at  the  house  of 
James  Kinzie,  August  2, 1830,  gives  additional  informa- 
tion as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago  and  the  surrounding 
country,  embraced  within  the  precinct  of  that  time.  The 
public  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  John  Wentworth  for  its 
pubHcation.  It  appears  in  his  lecture  published  in 
Fergus's  Historical  Series,  No.  7,  p.  16.  The  list  em- 
braces the  names  of  thirty-two  voters,  some  of  whom 
were  not  residents  of  Chicago,  although  living  within 
the  limit  of  the  precinct^  and  sufficiently  near  to  at- 
tend the  election.  The  hst  is  given  below,  with  resi- 
dence so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

*  Clyboume's  place  might  be  said  to  be  almost  outside  the  limiLi,  it  heinn 
on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Branch,  nearly  two  milen  above  Wolf  Point.  He 
wBs,  however,  the  butcher  not  only  fur  the  garrison  but  for  the  citizens,  and 
might  thus  be  counted  in.  Resides  the  wife  and  childreti  ot  Archibkld,  his 
family  included  his  father  Jonas,  and  a  half-brother,  John  K.  Clark. 

t  The  name  of  Gforge  W.  Dole  is  erroneously  inserted  in  the  above  list. 
He  did  not  arrive  until  May  4,  1S31.    See  same  author,  p.  5. 

X  The  limits  of  the  precinct  (called  the  first)  embraced  all  that  part  of 
Peoria  County  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  DuP^e  River, where  it  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Desplaines  River.  The  area  was  greater  than  all  of  Cook  County, 
alUiough  not  taxatMag  to  its  preaent  weattra  limlta. 


12.  John  L.  Davis,  Chicago  ;  Welch  tailor,  aftCTward  went  to 

Milwaukee  ;  lived  there  in  1SS2. 

13.  William   See,  Chicago ;  minister  and  blacksmith.  See 

biojrraphy. 

14.  John  Van  Horn,  unknown. 
1$.  John  Mann,  unknown. 

16.  David  Van  Eaton,  unknown. 

17.  Stephen  Mack,  Chicago  ;  clerk  of  American  Fui  Company. 

18.  Jonathan  N.  Bailey,  Chicago  (first  Postmaster) ;  lived  m 

part  of  old  Kinzie  house, 
ig.  Alexander  McDale,  unknown. 

20.  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  Chicago. 

21.  David  McKee,  Chicago  ;  blacksmith   Bom  in  1800;  moved 

to  Aurora,  111. 
32.  Billy  Caldwell,  Chicago. 
23.  Joseph  Thibeanl,  Chicago. 

*  Two  other  poll  lists  have  been  published  (see  appendix  to  second  historic 
lecture  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  Fergus's  Historical  Series.  No.  7.  PP' 54'  5S>- 
One  is  of  the  voters  at  a  special  election  for  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  the  Cnicaxu 
precinct,  of  Peoria  C<iunty.  at  the  house  of  John  Kinzie  on  Saturday,  July  94, 
18^,  which  contains  lifty-six  names;  the  other  is  for  a  special  election  at  John 
Kinzie's  house  for  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  Peoria  County,  November  as,  1830, 
<>n  which  twenty-six  names  appear.  At  the  latter  election  Stephen  Forbes  was 
elected,  receivinc  eighteen  votes,  against  eight  votes  cast  for  Rev.  William  See. 
The  full  parlicuiars  of  these  early  electfons  are  recorded  in  the  article  on  politic! 
in  this  volume. 

t  Stiperintendent  of  misMonary  work  from  Peoria  to  Chicago  (Hurlbut,  p. 
597J.   His  family  came  in  183a  (Hurlbut,  p.  yn,  note.)  T 
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24.  Peter  Frique,  Chicago. 

25.  Mark  Beaubien,  Chicago. 

26.  Laurant  Martin,  Chicago, 

37.  Jean  Baptiste  Secor,  unknown. 

38.  Joseph  Bauskey,  unknown. 

29.  Michael  Welch,  Chicago. 

30.  Francis  Ladusier,  Chicago  ;  single,  died  at  Archibald  Cly- 

boume's. 

31.  Lewis  Ganday,  unknown. 

32.  Peresh  Leclerc,  Chicago ;  Indian  interpreter. 

The  French  names  are  mostly  of  Indian  traders  who 
ever  followed  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  they  had  be- 
come allied,  first  in  the  interest  of  their  trade,  and  later 
from  family  or  tribal  relations  which  had  come  from 
intermarriage.    Most  of  them  had  Indian  wives. 

A  few  not  shown  in  the  foregoing  list  were,  at  that 
date,  living  in  Chicago.  Among  them  was  Stephen 
Forbes,  who  taught  a  private  school  in  what  was  known 
as  the  '*  Dean  house  "  during  the  spring  months  of 
1830.  He  went  to  Ohio  during  the  summer  of  that 
year,  returned  with  a  wife  in  September,  and  they  to- 
gether re-opened  his  private  school.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  Forbes  family  is  taken  from  Hurlbut's 
"  Chicago  Antiquities :  " 

"  Strphen  Forbes  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Vt.,  26th  July, 
1797 ;  his  parents  were  John  and  Anna  (Sawyer)  Forbes.  lie 
married  in  Newbureh,  Ohio,  asth  March,  1830,  Elvira  (bom  in 
Moncton,  Vt.,  30tn  November,  1806),  daughter  of  Noble  and 
Aurilla  (Booth)  Bates.  Mr.  Forbes  first  came  to  Chicago  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  and  returned  to  Ohio  the  ensuing  fall  ;  came 
back  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  taught  school  three 
months,  and  then  went  to  Ohio  again,  and  returned  here  with  Mrs. 
F orbes  in  the  month  of  September,  ^  that  year.  They  lived  in  the 
Dean  house,  so  called,  just  by  the  outlet  of  the  river.  The  boats, 
which  unloaded  the  vessels,  turned  in  there  just  by  this  house.  The 
house  was  a  block  or  timber-built  one,  being  of  Ic^  hewed  on  two 
sides,  with  two  main  rooms,  with  an  addition  of  one  room.  The 
school  was  kept  in  this  house,  Mrs.  Forbes  and  her  class  occupy- 
ing one  room,  and  Mr,  F.  and  the  boys  the  other.  Of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  school,  a  boy  and  girl  came  from  the  garrison ;  the  girl, 
whose  name  was  Julia  Shuttleworth,  was  the  daughter  of  an  En- 
glishman, a  soldier  in  the  fort.  The  other  scholars  were  mostly 
French  or  half-breeds,  L^te  in  1831,  Mr.  F.  removed  to  where 
Riverside  is  now,  or  near  there,  where  the  Laughtons  lived,  .but 
returned  to  Chicago  in  1832,  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  troubles. 
David  and  Bemardus  H.  Laughton  were  Indian  traders,  and  a 
few  years  beftwe  had  a  store  at  Hardscrabble,  on  the  Chicago 
South  Branch.  The  wife  of  the  last-named  gentleman  was  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Forbes.  Mr,  Fori>es  retamed  to  live  at  Laughton's,  and 
when  both  those  gentlemen  died  writhin  a  few  weeks  of  each  other; 
he  helped  to  bury  them.  Mr,  F.  was  the  first  Sheriff  of  Cook 
County  elected  by  the  people.  1832.  These  items,  with  others, 
we  received  from  Mr.  F.  at  an  interview  on  his  eighty-tirst  birth- 
day, July  26,  1878.  The  above  portraits  were  copied  from  photo- 
graphs taken  about  1868  ;  the  autograph  signature  of  Mr.  F.  is 
the  same  as  the  one  which  accompanies  his  letter  ;  that  of  Mrs.  F. 
was  written  in  her  seventy-second  year.  Mr.  F,  had  a  paralytic 
attack  some  years  since,  but  continued  10  walk  out  frequently  in 
pleasant  weather.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  in  Chicago,  at 
the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Nathui  S.  Peck,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
nth  February,  1S79." 

Religious  Germs. — As  a  whole,  the  Chicago  of 
1831  could  not  have  been  considered  a  pious  town.* 
There  was  no  church  edifice,  and  outside  the  fort,  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Jesuit 
priests  among  the  Indians,  and  the  visits  of  McCoy, 
Scarrett,  and  Walker  on  the  part  of  Protest- 
ant missions,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  had  been  an  el- 
ement in  the  life  of  the  town.  Wil- 
liam See,  a  Methodist  exhorter,  occa- 
sionally essayed  to  preach.  He  was  a 
blacksmith,  and  worked  for  Mr.  McKee. 
zie  heard  him  preach  in  the  spring  of 
preached  in  what  she  termed  the  '*  little  school-house  " 
at  Wolf  Point.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his 
ministrations  were  rewarded  with  a  religious  awakening 

*  Sec  Relisioui  History. 


sufficient  to  result  in  an  organization  of  the  few  devout 
persons  who  heard  him  preach.  He  was  a  man  of  unblem- 
ished character,  and,  as  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Master, 
did  what  he  could  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  effi- 
cient, though  not  more  meritorious,  work  done  by  his 
immediate  successors,  with  whom  he  continued  to  co-op- 
erate in  religious  labor  after  theirarrival.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  ordained  resident 
preacher  of  the  modern  Chicago.  "  Chicago  Mission  " 
was  designated  in  1 831  as  a  point  in  the  Sangamon 
District  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  then  living  at  Plainfield,  forty  miles 
distant,  was  appointed  to  the  charge.  He  paid  his  first 
visit  after  his  appointment  in  company  with  Rev. 
Stephen  R.  Beggs.  Mr.  Beggs  held  his  first  meeting  in 
Dr.  Harmon's  room,  in  the  fort,  on  the  evening  of  June 
15,  1831.  On  the  following  day  he  preached  in  the  log 
school-house  at  Wolf  Point,  where  William  See  had 
occasionally  preached  before.  The  meeting  resulted  in 
the  formation  at  that  time  of  a  Methodist  class,  and 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Chicago.  The  venerable  pioneer  of  Meth- 
odism, Mr.  Beggs,  in  an  address  before  the  Calumet 
Club  in  Chicago,  May  27,  1879,  forty-eight  years  after, 
spoke  of  the  formation  of  the  class  and  its  members 
as  follows : 

"  My  next  (second)  service  was  in  the  log  school-house  north 
of  what  is  now  Washington  Street,  on  the  hrst  block  west  of  the 


Mrs.  Kin- 
1831.  He 


river,  upon  or  near  what  is  now  Canal  Street,  and  near  Wolf  Point. 
I  invited  all  to  come  forward  who  wished  to  enroll  themselves  in 
the  Methodist  Church.  Ten  responded.  Among  them  were: 
William  See,  who  was  made  class-leader,  who  moved  to  Racine, 
Wis.,  and  died  there  ;*  Klijah  Wentworth,  Jr.,  the  first  Coroner  of 

*  Hurlbnt— see  "Antiquities."  p  373— states  that  Sec; 
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Cook  County,  who  died  at  Galesburg,  111.,  on  the  i8th  of  November, 
1875 ;  his  mother,  Lucy  (Walker)  Wentworth.  who  died  at  Chi- 
cago, of  cholera,  jiily>  »,  1849,  and  his  two  sisters,  Mrs,  Charles 
Sweet,  now  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Elijah  Estes.  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  whose  daughter  is  now  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Isaac  Lineburger,  at  Dixon,  in  this  State.  This  same  log  school- 
house  afterwards  served  as  diapel  and  parsonage  for  the  itinerant 
clergyman.  Here  were  his  kitchen  and  parlor.  At  the  Methodist 
Conference  held  at  Indianapolis  the  4th  of  October.  1831,  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  Chicago,  and  held  my  first  quarterly  meeting  in  January, 
1832,  being  the  first  ever  held  h«e,and  there  was  also  the  first  Meth- 
odist  ccmimunion  service.  T.  B.  Claik,  of  Flainfield,  carried  pro- 
visions on  an  ox-sled  to  sustain  the  people  through  the  quarterly 
meeting." 

Mrs.  Zebiah  (Wentworth)  Estes  is  still  living  ( 1883) 
at  Bay  View,  near  Milwaukee,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  class.  Her  sister,  Mrs. 
Susan  (Wentworth)  Sweet,  died  at  St  Joseph,  Mich., 
March  25,  1882. 

No  other  efforts  to  establish  stated  religious  services 
in  Chicago  were  made  until  the  following  year.  As 
auxiliary  to  the  religious  movement  above  mentioned, 
weekly  prayer  meetings  were  begun  in  the  fall,  at  the 
house  of  Mark  Noble,  Sen.  (the  old  Kinzie  house).  Mr. 
Noble,  his  two  daughters,  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hamilton,  all 
Methodists,  were  the  originators  and  ze^ous  supporters 
of  this  first  Chri^ian  prayer  meeting  of  Chicago. 

The  first  Post-office  was  established  at  the  town 
of  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  Jonathan  N. 
Bailey  appointed  Postmaster.  He  was,  at  that  time, 
living  in  the  old  Kinzie  house,  opposite  the  fort.  It  is 
probable  that  the  mails  were  first  opened  and  distrib- 
uted at  his  dwelling.  The  mail  facilities  at  the  time  the 
post-office  was  established  were  not  of  the  best.  There 
were  no  post-roads.  The  mail  was  received  once  in 
two  weeks  from  Niles,  that  being  the  nearest  distribut- 
ing post-office. 

The  village  did  not  grow  rapidly  during  the  first  year 
afterthe  survey  was  made.  A  few  men  came  in  to  swell 
the  permanent  population,  but  not  sufficient  to  give  it  any 
decided  certainty  of  being  the  leading  city  of  the  West. 
The  sale  of  lots  by  the  land  commissioners  was  made 
largely  to  speculators  or  to  the  few  residents  who  took 
a  local  interest  in  the  embryo  town.  The  prices  real- 
ized were  by  no  means  extravagant  when  compared 
with  those  of  to-day.  As  showing  the  first  market  value 
of  city  lots  in  Chicago,  the  following  partial  list  of  pur- 
chasers of  1 830,  and  the  prices  paid  or  promised  to  be 
paid,  is  given : 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PURCHASES  OF  CANAL  LOTS  AND  LAND  SUR- 
VEYED AND  BROUGHT  INTO  MARKET  IN  I830. 


Nahe. 


Name. 


Description. 


J.  B.  Beaubien  

Mark  Beaubien  

William  Belcher  

Wilson  A.  Bell  

Lyon  Bourissa —  - . . 
Archibald  Clyboume. 

Charles  Dunn  

John  Evans  

Clement  A.  Finley... 

Amos  Foster  

Thomas  Hartxell  


John  S.  C.  Hogan.. 
Clark  Hollenbeck... 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard . 
William  Jewell.. 
Benjamin  Kercheval. 


El  Roberts.... 
Edwaxd  Keyes 


Lots  I  and  2,  block  17  

Lots  3  and  4,  block  31  

Lots  5  and  6.  block  29  

Lots  4  and  s,  block  34--- 

Lots  I  and  2,  block  44  

Lots  4  and  $,  block  5  

Ixjt  I,  block  16  

I^t  5,  block  33  

Lots  5  and  6,  block  31  

Some  26  lots  

Lot  I.  block  20   

Also  80  acres  west  half  of 
n(»theast  quarter  Sectior 

(9?)—   ■- 

Lots  I.  2,  5  and  6,  block.. 

Lot  7,  block  8  

Lots  I  and  2,  block  19  

Lots  5  and  6,  block  28  

80  acres,  west  half  of  north* 

west  quarter   


Lots  5  and  6,  blodE  8   47 


Price,  Etc. 


$100 
102 
109 

48 
114 

43 

75 

31 
lOI 

50 

1.55  per 
acre 
116 
II 

75 
31 

i.ssper 
acre 


Paul  Kingston  

James  Kinzie  

John  II.  Kinzie  . 
William       (See  ?) 

Stephen  Mack  

David  McKee  

Peter  Menard,  Jr... 

E.  Roberts.  

George  Miller  

Samuel  Miller  


Jonathan  H.  Pug^.. 

Edmund  Roberts  

Alexander  Robeson. 

Thomas  Ryan  

James  Walker  

John  Wellmaker  

John  P.  Wilbnm  ... 
Alexander  Wdoott . . 


Jedediah  Woobey.  Jr. 


Description. 


Lot  7,  block  20   

Lots  5,  6,  7  and  8,  block  . 

Lot  2,  block  2  

Lots  3,  4  and  5,  block  23.. 
Lots  7  and  8,  block,  43  . . 

Lot  7,  block  49  

Lots  4,  block  39  .  


Lots  s  and  6,  block  36  

l^ts  3,  4,  5  and  6,  block 

14   ■- 

Lot  I,  block  18  

Lot     block  i8  

Lots  :  and  2,  block  29... 

Lot  2,  block  14  

Lot  4,  block  10  

Lots  I  and  t,  block  14  

Lot  I,  block  I  , 

Eight  lots  in  block  i,  also 
east  half  of  northeast 
quarter.  Section  9,  Town 
39,  Range  14,  80  acres.. 

Lot  9,  block  44   . . 


Price,  Etc 


«7 

76  for  4  lots 

37 
64 

130 

ICQ 


63 

no 
a4 
45 

138 
42 
20 

54 
60 


i.ea^iper 
acre 

SO 


The  changes  in  the  resident  population  during  1831) 
mentioned  by  the  early  chroniclers,  were  as  follows  : 

The  troops  in  garrison  were  removed  in  June  to 
Green  Bay,  and  the  Government  property  left  in  charge 
of  Indian  Agent  Colonel  T.  J.  V.  Owen,  assisted  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Gholson  Kercheval. 

Among  those  who  became  citizens  of  the  town  were : 
Colonel  R.  J.  Hamilton,  who  came  April  9  ;  George  W. 
Dole,  May  4 ;  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  who  brought  with  him  a 
small  stock  of  goods  in  the  schooner  "Telegraph," 
which  arrived  in  July ;  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Beggs,  June, 
1831 ;  R.  N.  Murray,  July,  1831  ;  J.  W.  Pool,  October, 
1831  ;  Mark  Noble  and  family,  August,  1831 ;  Dr. 
Elijah  D.  Harmon,  who  came  in  1831,  as  appears  in 
Mrs.  Kinzie's  "  Waubun,"  p.  205.  He  lived  in  the  fort, 
but  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Chicago.   Of  him  Mrs.  Kinzie  wrote : 

"  When  we  chose  the  path  across  the  prairie  toward  the  sooth, 
we  generally  passed  a  newcomer,  Dr.  Harmon,  superintending  the 
construction  of  a  sod  fence,  at  a  spot  he  had  chosen,  near  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  In  this  inclosure,  as  the  season  advant^,  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  planting  fruit  stones  of  all  descriptions,  to  make 
ready  a  garden  and  orchard  for  future  enJo3nnent.  We  usually 
stopped  to  have  a  little  diat.  The  two  favcnite  schemes  of  the 
Doctor  were  horticulture  and  the  certain  future  importance  of 
Chicago." 

The  accounts  are  quite  unanimous  in  the  statement 
that  many  emigrants  were  temporary  sojourners  in  the 
fort,  and  the  buildings  surrounding,  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  many  of  them 
remained  permanently.  Most  of  them  went  beyond  to 
the  Fox  and  Rock  River  countries  and  made  settlements 
there. 

Colbert,  p.  5,  states  :  "  The  same  vessel  (the  *  Tele- 
graph ')  brought  a  number  of  families  who,  however,  did 
not  settle  here.  Emigration  set  in  largely  in  the  fall, 
and  by  September  the  fort  was  filled  with  emigrant 
families,  the  occupants  numbering  some  four  hundred 
souls." 

Governor  Bross,  "  History  of  Chicago,"  p.  18,  says: 

"  The  '  Telegraph,*  which  arrived  in  July,  and  the  '  Maren- 
go,' were  the  only  arrivals  during  the  season,  except  the  one  that 
transported  the  troops  to  Green  Bay.*  The  princifnl  part  of  the 
population  of  Chic^fo  during  the  winter  of  1831-32  occupied  the 
quarters  in  the  earn  son.  and  were  ministered  to,  in  the  way  of 
creature  comforts,  by  our  estimable  dtixen  Geoive  W.  Dole,  who 
was  the  only  merchant  then  In  Chicag<^  except  Mr.  R.  A.  Kinde, 
at  Wolf  Point." 


•  'nw    NapolMO,"  Captalo  Hioeklsr. 
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Mr.  Colbert  chronicles  the  arrival  of  P  F.  W.  Peck 
on  the -"Telegraph,"  "with  a  small  stock  of  goods," 
and  states  that "  he  built  a  small  log  store  near  the  fort," 
thus  making  an  important  addition  to  the  trade  of  Chi- 
c^o.  If  the  statement  is  correct,  Mr.  Peck  doubtless 
took  his  share  of  the  trade  wiUi  Messrs.  Kinzie  and 
Dole.* 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  building  being  done 
daring  the  year,  except  the  store  of  Peck,  before  men- 
tioned. 

Chicago  becomes  a  County  Seat.  —  The  act 
creating  Cook  County  was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Illinois,  and  approved  January  15,  1831.  By 
the  same  act  the  town  of  Chicago  was  made  the  county 
seat.  Section  i  of  the  act  read  as  follows: 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly,  That  all  that  tract  of  country,  to 
wit:  commencing  at  the  boundary  line  between  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  at  the  dividing  line  between  towns  thirty-three  and  thirty- 
four,  north;  thence  west  to  the  southwest  comer  of  town  thirty-four 
north,  of  range  nine,  east;  then  due  north  to  the  northern  boundary 
line  <Mr  the  State;  thence  east  with  said  line  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  State;  thence  southwardly  with  the  line  of  the  State  to  the 
place  of  beginning, — shall  constitute  a  county  to  be  called  Cook,  f 
and  the  county  seat  thereof  is  hereby  declared  to  be  permanently 
established  at  the  town  of  Chicago,  as  the  same  has  been  laid  out 
and  defined  by  the  land  commissioners." 

Section  8  directs  that  an  election  be  held  "  at  Chi- 
cago, in  Cook  County,  on  the  first  Monday  in  March 
next,  for  one  sheriff,  one  coroner,  and  three  county  com- 
missioners." 

Section  10  locates  the  public  buildings  at  Chicago 
"  on  the  public  square,  as  laid  off  by  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, on  the  south  side  of  the  Chicago  River,"  and 
in  the  succeeding  section  the  County  Commissioners 
were  authorized  "to  sell  the  same  whenever  they  may 
think  it  best,  and  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  court-house  and  jail." 

Section  13  established  a  ferry  at  the  "seat  of  justice." 
The  County  Commissioners  were  without  delay  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  boat,  or  other  water  craft,  and  hire  a  ferry- 
man at  their  discretion  as  to  terms.  The  ferry  was  to 
be  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county;  others  to  be 
ferried  at  such  rates  as  should  be  reasonable  and  just. 

In  March,  1831,  Cook  County  was  organized.  It 
then  embraced,  besides  its  present  limits,  all  of  what 
are  now  the  counties  of  Lake,  McHenry,  DuPage,  and 
Will.  The  only  voting  place  in  the  county  was  Chi- 
cago, at  the  first  election.  No  general  election  was 
held  until  the  following  year,  before  which  time  the 
county  had  been  divided  into  three  precincts.  The 
first  commissioners  were  Samuel  Miller,  Gholson  Kerche- 
val,  and  James  Walker,  who,  on  March  8,  held  their 
first  court  in  Chicago,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  be- 
fore Justice  of  the  Peace  J.  S.  C.  Hogan.  William  See 
was  appointed  Clerk  and  Archibald  Clyboume,  Treas- 
urer. With  the  exception  of  Walker,  who  lived  on  the 
DuPage  River,  the  governing  power  of  Cook  County 
was  vested  in  residents  of  Chicago.  During  the  first 
session  of  the  court,  which  lasted  two  days,  the  follow- 
ing proceedings  were  made  matter  of  record: 

"  An  order  was  passed  that  the  southwestern  fraction  of  Sec- 
tion  10,  Township  9,  Range  14,  east,  be  entered  for  county  pur- 
poses. The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  one  hundred 
dollars  with  which  to  make  the  entry,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to 
exceed  «x  per  coit.  Jesse  Walker  was  appointed  as  agent  to  enter 
the  land  in  behalf  ol  the  coanty'.  X 

*  Rolfert  a.  Kiniie,  Samuel  Miller,  Alemuler  RoMiMon,  John  B.  Beau- 
bkn,  Madorc  B.  Beaubien.Mid  Mark  Beaubien  had  all  been  licauedlOMll  goods 
at  thi*  time.   Perhaps  the  live  last  mentioned  traded  exclnrively  with  Indians. 

tThe  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Daniel  H.P.Cook,  who  asa  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  had  been  chiefly  inatmnwntil  in  procvrmg  the  passage  of  the 
canal  bill  and  land  mnt  of  1B37. 

t  The  project  failed.  Mr.  walker  at  a  subsequent  meetiog  (June  6)  re- 
ported tliat  he  iiad  been  refined  ptnniwinii  to  malteihe  entry,  and  returned  the 
moMy. 


' '  Jedediah  Wooley  was  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  Gov- 
ernor as  County  Surveyor. 

"  Three  voting  precincts  were  established  and  their  boundaries 
defined,  designated  as  the  Chicago  precinct,  the  Hickory  Creek 
precinct  and  the  DuPage  precinct. 

"  Grand  and  petit  jurors  were  selected,  and  other  unimportant 
bu^ness  transacted  after  which,  as  was  recorded,  *  the  court  ad- 
journed until  court  in  OMirsc.' " 

April  13,  1831,  a  special  term  of  the  Court  of 
County  Commissioners  was  held  in  Chicago — present, 
Samuel  Miller  and  Gholson  Kercheval,  the  two  Chicago 
members.  At  this  session  considerable  business  was 
transacted  relating  especially  to  the  history  of  Chicago. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  tax  of  one-half  per  cent  be 
levied  on  the  following  description  of  property,  to  wit: 
"  On  town  lots;  on  pleasure  carriages;  on  distilleries; 
on  all  horses,  mules,  and  neat  cattle  above  the  age  of 
three  years;  on  watches,  with  their  appurtenances;  and 
on  all  clocks." 

■  The  first  two  tavern  licenses  were  granted  by  Cook 
County  to  Chicago  landlords — Elijah  Wentworth,  for 
$7,  and  Samuel  Miller,  for  $5. 

Following  the  granting  of  these  licenses,  the  records 
show  that  it  was — 

Ordered  that  the  following  rates*  be  allowed  to  tavern  keep- 
ers to  wit: 

Each  half  pint  of  wine,  mm,  or  brandy.  •t-2S 

Each  pint  do  37)^ 

Each  half  pint  of  gin  18^ 

Each  pintda..  31X 

Each  gil!  of  whisky.  06X 

Each  half  pint  do.  I2}i 

Each  pint  do.  ,  18^ 

For  each  breakfast  and  supper.  25 

For  each  dinner  37^ 

For  each  horse  fed  35 

Keeping  horse  one  night  50 

I-^ging  for  each  man  per  night.  12^ 

For  cider  or  beer,  one  pint  06^ 

For  cider  or  beer,  one  quart  I2}4 

During  the  same  session,  Russel  E.  Heacock  was 
licensed  "  to  keep  a  tavern  at  his  resldence,"t  and  Rob- 
ert A.  Kinzie,  Samuel  Miller,  and  B.  Laughton,^  were 
licensed  to  sell  merchandise.  James  Kinzie  was  duly 
licensed  as  an  auctioneer.  . 

Action  was  had  for  the  establishment  of  a  ferry 
across  the  branches  of  the  Chicago  River  at  the  forks. 
The  people  of  Cook  County,  "  with  their  traveling  ap- 
ratus,"  were  to  be  passed  free  ;  all  others  were  to  be 
charged  for  ferriage  as  per  a  schedule  of  rates  then 
adopted.  Whoever  should  be  appointed  ferryman  would 
be  required  to  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $200  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  and  to  pay  into  the 
county  treasury  the  sum  of  $50.  A  ferry  scow  was 
purchased  of  Samuel  Miller  for  $65.  At  the  next  term 
of  court  (June  6,  1831)  Mark  Beaubien  was  duly  ap- 
pointed ferryman  of  Chicago,  having  filed  the  required 
bond,  with  James  Kinzie  as  surety,  and  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  pay  into  the  county  treasury  the  required 
sum  of  ^o. 

The  Clerk,  being  empowered  to  do  certain  acts 
necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion, 
during  the  vacation  of  the  court,  granted  permits  to 
sell  goods  to  Alexander  Robinson,  John  B.  Beaubien, 
and  Madore  B.  Beaubien. 

The  second  regular  session  of  the  Court  was  held 
June  6. 

*  At  that  time  dimes  and  half  dimea  were  not  in  circulation,  and  the  com- 
putaiion  of  all  small  traimctiona,  involving  less  than  one  dollar,  was  based  on 
the  Spanish  coin,  valued  at  ta)j  cents,  known  in  New  Vork  as  tbe  "  Vork  shil- 
ling, and  in  New  England  as  a  "  nine  pence." 

t  Mr.  Heacock,  who  had  been  licensed  by  Peoria  County,  June  3,  iSn 
lived  up  the  South  Branch  some  live  miln  from  the  present  court- hottse.  His 
place  was  known  as  Heacock's  Ptdnt— his  claim  wn  on  Section  39,  Towaihip 
39,  Range  14 

t  Barney  H.  LanghbM  kept  his  store  at  wiiat  is  iunr,Jttrersjde,  aome  mUcs 
■outhwcst  of  the  viflagc.  Obk  authority  says "  thnf  '"•'^^P-^.^v^'i^ 
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At  that  session  Mark  Beaubien,  O.  Newberry,*  and 
Joseph  Leflenboys  were  licensed  to  sell  goods  in 
Cook  County.  Subsequent  records  show  that,  during 
1831,  in  addition  to  those  before  mentioned,  merchants' 
licenses  were  granted  to  Brewster,  Hogan  &  Co.,  Peck, 
Walker  &  Co.,  Joseph  Naper,  and  Nicholas  Boliveu. 

First  County  Roads. — The  initiatory  steps  were 
taken  during  this  session  for  the  establishment  of  two 
country  roads.  The  first  was  to  be  located  "  from  the 
town  of  Chicago  to  the  house  of  B.  I^wton,  from 
thence  to  the  house  of  James  Walker,  on  the  DuPage 
River,  and  so  on  to  the  west  line  of  the  county."  The 
viewers  appointed  were  Elijah  Wentworth,  R.  E.  Hea- 
cock,  and  Timothy  B.  Clark.  The  second  was  to  run 
"  from  the  town  of  Chicago,  the  nearest  and  best  way  to 
the  house  of  Widow  Brown,  on  Hickory  Creek."  James 
Kinzie,  Archibald  Clybourne,  and  R.  E.  Heacock  were 
appointed  viewers.  These  two  highways  were  intended 
to  open  communication  with  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  county,  and  between  the  voting  places  in 
the  three  precincts  established.  The  projected  road  to 
Widow  Brown's  was  laid  out  from  the  town  of  Chicago 
on  what  is  now  State  Street  and  Archer  Avenue. 
The  DuPage  road  ran  essentially  on  the  line  of  Madi- 
son Street  to  Ogden  Avenue,  thence  on  said  avenue 
to  Lawton's,  near  what  is  now  Riverside. 

The  first  report  of  the  viewers  of  the  last-named 
road  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
court  as  the  record  says :  "  Che  report  is  rejected  and 
the  viewers  shall  have  no  pay  for  their  services."  The 
court  perha[>s  transcended  its  authority  in  thus  cutting 
off  the  pay  of  the  derelict  viewers,  but,  as  there  is  no 
record  to  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  the  punish- 
ment was  meekly  borne  by  the  luckless  trio,  and  that  no 
attempts  were  made  on  their  part  to  obtain  redress. 
Thus  early  in  history  did  the  county  fathers  frown  upon 
undesirable  practices  in  the  civil  service,  whether  cor- 
rupt or  otherwise.  Slight  lapses  from  the  inflexible 
integrity  of  the  early  court  have  since  occurred,  and 
the  practice  of  depriving  officials  of  the  emoluments  of 
oflice  when  under  clouds  of  suspicion  has  long  ago 
fallen  into  disuse. 

First  Public  Land  Sale. — ^The  Canal  Commis- 
^oners  deeded  Cook  County  a  tract  of  ten  acres 
including  what  is  now  the  court-house  square. 

It  was  decided  by  the  commissioners  to  sell  off  by 
public  auction  a  part  of  the  land.  The  sale  occurred 
July  1831, James  Kinzie  being  the  auctioneer.  The 
county  records  show  that  the  rate  of  commissions  al- 
lowed him  were  two  and  one-half  per  cent  for  the  first 
$2co,  and  one  per  cent  for  all  over  that  sum.  For  his 
services  he  received  a  county  order  for  the  sum  of 
9>}4-53}4-  Computing  from  the  amount  of  the  auc- 
tioneer's commissions,  it  would  appear  that  the  gross 
amount  of  sales  was  $1,153.75. 

An  Indian  Payment. — The  last  occurrence  wor- 
thy of  note  in  the  annals  of  Chicago  for  the  year 
1831,  was  the  gathering  of  nearly  4,000  Indians  to 
receive  their  annuities,  which  were  disbursed  by  Colonel 
Owen,  assisted  by  Kinzie  and  Gholson  Kercheval. 
The  payment  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  the  occasion  of  no  little  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  whites,  as  it  was  known  that  there  were 
emissaries  from  the  Sacs  of  Black  Hawk's  band,  who 
had  but  recently  reluctantly  moved  to  the  western 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  attempting  to  incite  the  tribes 
gathered  to  make  common  cause  with  them  against  the 
whites,  and  to  inaugurate  a  general  war  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  settlers  and  the  rep(»session  of  their 

*  OUtct  MewbcRT  WW  tban  a  merchant  of  Detroit. 


old  hunting  grounds.  It  was  known  that  the  counsels 
of  the  Fottawatomies  were  far  from  unanimous  for 
peace.  Black  Foot,  leader  of  a  powerful  band,  having 
his  home  at  the  head  of  Big  Foot,  now  Geneva  Lake, 
was  ready  to  put  on  his  war  paint,  as  were  most  of  his 
braves.  His  influence  was,  however,  not  sufficient, 
against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Billy  Caldwell 
(Sauganash)  who  was  the  stanch  friend  of  the  whites, 
to  carry  the  tribe  into  the  proposed  warlike  alliance;  and 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  whites  the  plot  fell  through, 
and  the  payment  ended  in  a  bloodless  orgie  of  drunk- 
enness, after  which  the  various  tribes  returned  to  their 
villages,  some  evincing  surly  disappointment  that  blood 
had  been  averted.  The  sentiment  of  the  tribes  as  a 
whole  was  not  reassuring  for  a  lasting  peace.  Although, 
through  the  firmness  of  Colonel  Owen  and  the  influence 
of  the  friendly  chiefs,  no  hostile  alliance  had  been 
effected,  it  was  quite  generally  believed  that  in  case  of 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Sacs  to  repossess  their 
lands  about  Rock  Island,  the  Pottawatomies  would  at 
best  be  only  neutral  as  a  tribe,  while  Big  Foot's  band 
might  prove  secret  allies  so  far  as  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy. 

Early  Amusements. — During  the  winter  of  1831-3* 
the  settlement,  almost  shut  out  from  the  outside  world, 
found  amusement,  pastime  and  profit  within  the  nar- 
row range  of  its  own  resources.  There  were  dances  at 
Mark  Beaubien's.  A  "  debating  society  "  was  organ- 
ized at  the  fort,  J.  B.  Beaubien  being  the  president.  A 
chronicler  states  that  he  presided  with  "  much  efficiency 
and  dignity."  Although  not  very  conversant  with 
Jefferson's  Manual,  he  had  no  occasion  to  use  it,  as 
every  member  was  disposed  to  be  orderly  and  behave 
himself,  and  each  and  all  seemed  bound  to  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  general  sum  of  knowledge 
and  usefulness.  Here  Chicago  oratory  was  first 
fledged,  and  the  ever- recur  ring  questions  of  debate  on 
such  occasions  were  for  the  first  time  debated,  if  not 
settled,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Mark  Noble  and  family,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  Went- 
worths,  Mr.  See  and  wife,  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Beggs  and 
family  and  other  religious  souls,  if  such  they  were,  held 
weekly  prayer  meetings,  either  at  Mr.  Noble's  house  or 
at  the  fort.  Thus,  the  grave,  the  gay  and  the  intellect- 
ual found  sources  of  enjoyment  in  this  far-off  hamlet 
of  the  West.  The  monotony  of  the  short  winter  days 
was  broken  by  an  occasional  scrub-race  on  the  ice  be- 
tween one  of  Mark  Beaubien's  horses  (he  had  two)  and 
any  other  that  could  be  found  to  score  with  him.  An 
occasional  wolf  hunt  within  the  present  city  limits  also 
helped  to  while  away  the  time  until  the  warm  spring 
should  bring  the  expected  arrival  of  more  emigrants, 
and  the  consequent  renewal  of  business,  which  had  been 
quite  brisk  with  passing  emigrants  till  cold  weather 
set  in. 

An  Unexpected  Set  Back. — ^The  spring  oune,  and 
with  it  came  rumors  which  blighted  all  hopes  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  tide  of  emigration  early  in  the  season. 
They  were  to  the  effect  that  Black  Hawk,*  with  his  band, 
although  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  at  an  alliance  with 
the  Pottawatomies  the  fall  before,  had  recrossed  the 
Mississippi  in  violation  of  his  treaty,  and  with  the  ap- 
parent intent  of  re-occupying  his  old  village  and  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  Rock  River  which  he  had  so  recently 
left.  The  alarming  rumor  was  confirmed  on  the  arrival 
of  Hon.  Richard  M.  Young,  at  Fort  Dearborn.  He 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  State. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Mills,  Esq.,  a  lead- 

*  For  fuller  aecnoBt  concerninK  tbe  Black  Hawk  War,  ooe  aoidT'oiLFMt  ^  T  ^ 
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ing  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar,  and  Colonel  Strode. 
They  had  come  from  Galena,  by  way  of  Dixon,  and  re- 
ported that  the  Indians  at  the  latter  point  showed  evi- 
dent signs  of  their  hostile  intentions.    Later  arrivals 
confirmed  their  statements.    The  aggressive  march  of 
the  band  up  the  Rock  River,  their  meeting  with  Still- 
man's  force,  their  subsequent  breaking  up  into  small 
bands  to  prey  upon  the  defenseless  settlers,  the  massa- 
cre at  Indian  Creek,  and  the  general  panic  which  en- 
sued, has  all  been  told  elsewhere.    The  tidings  of  the 
campaign  as  it  progressed  came  daily  to  Chicago,  and 
created,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  a  consternation  and 
excitement  which  overshadowed  all  other  interests  for 
the  time.    The  nearest,  and  in  fact  the  only  place  of 
refuge  for  the  settlers  on  the  Desplaines  and  vicinity, 
was  Fort  Dearborn.    The  settlers  were  warned  by  Shaw- 
bonee,  a  friendly  Pottawatomie  chief,  through  scouts 
sent  by  him  to  the  various  settlements  to  inform  them 
of  the  impending  danger.*    By  the  last  week  of  May 
Fort  Dearborn  was  a  crowded  caravansary  of  frightened 
fugitives  numbering  more  than  five  hundred  persons. 
The  quarters  were  crowded,  a  single  room  often  being 
occupied  by  two  families.    As  the  fort  overflowed,  the 
later  comers  made  temporary  homes  in  rude  huts  and 
shanties  hastily  and  rudely  put  together  for  the  emer- 
gency, from  such  materials  as  the  place  afforded.  Noth- 
ing was  thought  of  or  talked  of  except  the  warand  the  dan- 
ger that  menaced  the  whites.  Although  no  great  fear  was 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  those  within  the  garrison  from 
Black  Hawk's  band,  a  vague  fear,  an  undefinable  dread 
lest  other  tribes  might,  at  any  timfe,  without  warning, 
take  sides  with  the  hostile  band  and  join  them  in  their 
murderous  raid,  gave  the  settlers  a  continued  anxiety, 
known  only  to  those  who  have  experienced  it.  The 
anxiety  was  increased  by  information  given  to  Colonel 
Owen  by  Billy  Caldwell  that  the  hostile  chiefs  were 
still  tampering  with  the  Ottawa,  Pottawatomie  and 
Chippewa  Indians  who  belonged  to  the  Chicago  agency, 
and  who  had  thus  far  refused  to  make  common  cause 
with  them  ;  that  the  young  men  and  some  of  the  older 
chiefs  had  become  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  Still- 
man's  men  in  needlessly  beginning  the  war,  and  had 
gained  courage,  which  gave  them  hope  of  success  from 
the  subsequent  victory  of  Black  Hawk's  warriors  over 
the  whites  who  first  fired  on  them.    To  if  possible  avert 
the  danger,  an  informal  council  was  called  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  bands  having  lodges  nearest  the  fortf 
At  this  council  Colonel  Owen  addressed  the  Indians. 
He  pointed  out  the  absolute  folly  of  any  alliance  with  the 
hostile  tribe  ;  he  showed  them  the  certainty  of  ultimate 
defeat,  and  the  disastrous  results  to  them  which  would 
follow  should  they  needlessly  take  up  arms  in  a  cause 
not  their  own— a  loSs  of  their  annuities,  probably  fol- 
lowed by  the  destruction  of  their  tribes  or  their  forcible 
removal  to  beyond  the  Mississippi.    Big  Foot  addressed 
the  council,  detailed  the  common  grievances  of  the  In- 
dians, told  of  the  many  instances  of  injustice  and  faith- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  his  tribe 
had  suffered,  and  gave  it  as  his  conviction  that  the 
present  was  a  favorable  time  to  make  common  cause  in 
seeking  with  knife  and  tomahawk  redress  for  their  cum- 
ulated wrongs.    His  speech  was  favorably  received  by 
many  of  the  young  men,  but  the  stanch  opposition  to 
the  foolhardy  stroke  for  vengeance  proposed  by  Big 
Foot  was  made  by  both  Robinson  and  Caldwell.  Their 
influence  in  the  tribe,  backed  by  their  eloquence,  to- 
gether with  the  decided  and  fearless  talk  of  Colonel 
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Owen,  who  represented  the  Government,  decided  the 
council  in  favor  of  peace,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Big 
Foot  and  his  immediate  followers.  Subsequent  to  this 
council  many  of  the  Pottawatomies  did  good  and  faith- 
ful service  as  spies  and  scouts,  in  watching  and  report- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  and  in  protecting 
the  growing  crops  which  the  fleeing  settlers  had  left 
behind. 

The  few  residents  of  Chicago  labored  to  their  ut- 
most to  feed  and  shelter  the  fugitives.  Shelter,  such 
as  it  was,  was  provided  once  for  all,  but  the  food  had 
to  be  replenished  daily.  Archibald  Clyboume,  the  only 
butcher,  found  it  impossible  to  fumi^  the  meat  for  a 
community  suddenly  increased  five-fold  beyond  that 
usually  looking  to  him  for  supplies.  He  did  his  best, 
but  short  rations  on  meat  would  have  been  declared, 
had  not  theNoble boys  ( John  and  Mark)  have  driven 
in  their  stock  which  they  had  been  raising  in  the  San- 
gamon district — some  one  hundred  and  fifty  head.  Their 
timely  arrival  averted  a  meat  famine.  An  early  chron- 
icler says  : 

"  In  this  emergency,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  Nobles  had  con- 
cluded to  go  into  stock-raising.  Archibald  Clyboume  was  the 
Government  batcher  for  the  Pottawatomies,  and  used  to  do  a  liltle 
in  the  same  line  for  settlement,  but  he  had  no  adequate  supply  for 
the  population  that  he  now  found  suddenly  on  his  hands,*  and,  as 
soon  as  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  arrived  from  the  south,  the 
Nobles  turned  butchers  and  fed  the  populaticm  and  the  troops 
until  the  last  steer  had  bit  the  dust." 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter,  written  by 
George  W.  Hoffman,  a  member  of  the  company  of 
Michigan  volunteers,  gives  some  light  on  the  subject : 

"  Detroit,  5ih  April,  1879. 

"  My  Dear  Sister:  I  revived  your  letter  three  or  four  days  ago 
and  was  real  glad  to  hear  from  you,  as  I  always  am,  and  I  should 
have  answered  sooner  but  I  have  been  looking  out  for  our  Adjutant- 
(Jeneral  to  from  him  some  dates  relating  to  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  and  only  met  him  yesterday  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
has  nothing  in  his  office  relating  to  the  subject. 

"  My  recollection  is  that  in  May,  1832,  there  was  received  at 
Niles  a  letter  from  Major  Owen  (Indian  Agent  at  Chic^o  whose 
name  I  cannot  call  to  mind),  calling  for  help  on  acconnt  of  the  ap- 
proach towards  Chicago  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors,  who  were 
killing  and  plundering  all  in  the  way  of  their  march  through  Ilh- 
noisand  Michigan  to  Canada,  their  destination.  As  northern  Indi- 
ana and  southwestern  Michigan  were  then  but  sparsely  settled,  there 
was  great  fear  and  a  panic  among  the  farmers  and  in  the  small 
villages  along  the  supposed  route  of  the  Indians. 

"  Colonel  Hasten,  of  the  regiment  {24th,  I  think),  includmg 
Bcmin  and  Cass  counties,  immediately  called  them  into  service  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  had  three  or  four  hundred  men  at 
Niles,  very  poorly  equipped  for  such  an  emergency.  Indeed  they 
had  only  such  rifles  and  shotguns  as  they  happened  to  have  for 
hunting  purposes,  with  but  very  little  ammunition  of  any  kmd. 
Rome  had  powder-horns  with  a  few  bullets,  and  some  had  neither. 

"  Volunteers  were  called  for  to  be  hurried  to  Chicago,  and  after 
a  day  or  two  some  fifty  or  sixty  men,  some  on  foot  and  soine  on 
horseback  started,  for  Chicago,  and  got  some  five  or  six  milw  in  the 
woods  north  from  the  Door  Prairie,  in  Indiana,  and  towanl  Baillezs 
(Baa:)  who  lived  on  the  Calumet  River  on  the  route  towards  I-ake 
Michigan,  and  the  shore  of  which  was  the  only  road  to  Chicago. 
Early  in  the  morning,  when  about  to  have  a  camp,  a  earner  from 
Chicago  arrived  announcing  that  no  danger  was  now  apprehended 
at  ChK^go.  We  at  once  started  on  a  return  to  Niles,  and  on  the 
next  day  had  arrived  at  Teneconpe  Prairie,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Niles,  when  we  were  again  overUken  by  a  carrier,  with  more  alarm- 
ing reports  than  before,  and  the  officers  determined  to  turn  and  face 
aMin  toward  the  enemy  :  but  most  of  the  men  became  mutinous, 
imd  we  proceeded  toward  Niles,  and  when  within  four  or  five  miles 
were  mdt  by  an  officer  sent  by  General  I.  R.  Williams,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  Niles  with  a  company  of  minute-men  from  Detroit,  with 
orders  for  us  to  turn  back  towards  Chicago.  Here  again  our  men 
were  disposed  to  disobey,  but  as  General  Williams  had  quite  a  lai^ 
number  of  men  at  Niles.  one  or  two  other  regiments  from  as  far 
east  as  Tecumseh  and  other  towns  having  arrived,  our  boys  con- 

•  During  the  early  p«rt  of  May,  »  soon  m  rumors  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
Mkhinut  a  company  of  mlnnteers  was  sent  10  Chicago  to  help  defend  the 
time  being  ungarmoned  V  i;nit4sut«  ^^Y^J^^^I 
Wrequartered  la  the  fort  wUh  Ae  fugitivet.  and  did  naSO*  duty  whikU^re. 
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eluded  St  least  to  halt  and  wait  further  developments.  One  officer 
and  mywif  rode  on  to  Nites,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  river  (St. 
Joseph)  were  confronted  by  a  sentinel,  who  said  he  had  orders  to 
prevent  any  one  from  returning  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  We 
said  all  right,  and  turned  back  and  rode  down  to  the  ford  and 
crossed  over  and  reported  to  General  Williams.  The  next  day  we 
again  started  for  the  seat  of  war.  General  Williams  and  his  minute- 
men  only  gang  with  ns.  The  other  militia  were  sent  back  to  their 
homes.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Door  Prairie,  four  miles  west  of 
the  now  city  of  LaPorte,  we  took  possession  <d  a  stockade  that  the 
fanners  had  thrown  up,  and  remained  there  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 
I  cannot  remember  why,  unless  that  we  were  waiting  for  further 
news  from  Chicago.  The  farmers  about  the  region  of  the  Door  had 
all  left  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  more  southern  settlements.  From 
the  Door  we  went  to  Chicago,  in  June  *  (I  think),  and  took  posses- 
ion of  old  Fort  Dearborn.  The  few  inhabitants  of  Chict^o  had, 
before  our  arrival,  felt  their  heads  every  mmning  to  make  sure  that 
their  scalp-locks  were  still  there  ;  but  there  were  not  nuny  there 
then,  and  the  Indians  would  have  obtained  but  few  trophies  of  that 
kind,  had  they  taken  them  all.  Besides  the  fort  there  were  two 
frame  houses  on  the  North  Side,  and  the  old  Kinzie  house,  which 
stood  close  by  the  river  and  almost  directly  opposite  the  fort.  On 
the  South  Side  were  two  or  three  small  farm  houses  ;  and  on  the 
West,  the  Kinzie  store  at  the  forks,  as  we  then  called  the  Ntathand 
South  branches,  and  there  was  Mark  Beaubien's  tavern  on  what  is 
DOW  Mich^an  Avenue,  about  where  the  Rxposttion  building  now 
stands.f  There  a  few  officers  lived,  t  myself  '  put  up  with 
Mark,  and  some  of  the  refugees  from  the  country  who  were  in  the 
fort  thought  we  were  a  reckles.s  set  of  fellows  who  deserved  to  be 
scalped,  because  while  there  was  so  much  danger  from  the  dreadful 
Indians,  Mark  would  play  his  fiddle  and  we  boys  would  dance.  One 
day  tliere  came  a  report  from  Naper's  settlement  that  the  Indians 
had  been  seen  in  that  r^on,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  great 
alarm,  and  wanted  troops  sent  from  Chicago  to  escort  them  safely 
from  their  homes  to  the  fort.  Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  some 
sixty  or  seventy  of  us,  well  mounted,  left  Chicago  in  the  afternoon 
and  rode  all  night,  arriving  at  Naper's  the  next  morning,  and  went 
into  camp,  as  our  commander.  Colonel  Edward  Brooks  (formerly  of 
the  army),  had  particular  orders  from  General  Williams  not  to  look 
after  the  Indiaiu.  as  our  force  was  so  small ;  but  to  offer  escort  to 
all  who  were  disposed  to  flee  to  Chicago.  We  remained  in  camp 
that  day  and  night,  and  as  there  was  no  one  needing  our  attention 
and  the  alarm  of  a  day  or  two  previous  having  passed  away,  we 
started  on  our  march  hack  to  Chic^o.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  we  left  them,  three  men  went  out  with  a  wagon  and  pair  of 
horses  to  a  grove  of  timtier  to  get  long  shingles  to  cover  a  block- 
house, and  as  they  entered  the  woods,  Indians  rose  up  and  fired  at 
them,  killing  two  of  the  men,  and  taking  with  them  the  horses. 
One  the  men  escaped,  and  on  his  giving  the  alarm,  the  Indians 
were  followed,  but  not  seen  nor  overtaken.  In  the  early  morning 
before  our  arrival  at  Nqier's.  Robert  Kinzie  called  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Winslow,  H.  Redfield  and  myself  to  objects  near  this  same 
grove,  and  said  he  believed  they  were  Indians  ;  and  if  we  stopped 
and  turned  our  horses  toward  them,  if  they  were  Indians  they 
would  disappear,  as  they  were  no  doubt  watching  us.  We  dropped 
to  the  rear  of  the  command,  and  vrere  hardly  separated  from  them 
before  they  were  gone  out  of  sight;  Kinzie  reported  to  Colonel 
Brooks,  and  we  proposed  to  take  ten  or  fifteen  men  and  go  to  the 
grove  to  see  whether  they  were  Indians  or  not,  but  the  Colonel  said 
be  had  strict  orders  not  to  leave  the  road  or  divide  hts  small  force. 
After  hearing  of  the  killing  of  the  two  men,  we  had  no  doubt  the 
Indians  had  seen  ns  and  watched  our  return  toward  Chicago.  We 
remained  in  the  fort  until  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  the  second  divi- 
sion, under  Colonel  William  Whistler,  when  your  good  hus- 
band found  me  at  battalion  drill,  to  which  duty  I  had  been  as- 
signed, being  the  only  one  (except  Colonel  Brooks)  who  knew  any- 
thii^  about  such  matters.  Vou  will  very  well  remember  the  arrival 
of  General  Scott,  with  troops,  soon  after  (in  July),  on  board  of 
steamer  boats,  when  the  startling  news  (much  more  alarming  than 
Indian  depredations)  came  on  shore,  that  the  Asiatic  cholera  was 
aboard,  when  you  and  other  ladies  and  children  ran  to  the  open 
prairie  and  at  last  found  shelter  under  some  boards  in  the  fence 
corners,  to  get  rid  of  exposure  to  that  terrible  disease. 

"  When  in  Chicago,  now  I  can  hardly  realize  that  my  horse, 
with  fifty  or  a  hundred  others,  found  wild,  uncultivated  pasture 
where  now  stands  the  court-house;  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and 
beautiful  city,  once  destroyed,  but  now  more  grand  and  beautiful 
than  in  its  former  greatness  ;  when  there  was  not  a  house  between 
the  fort  and  the  woods,  as  we  then  said,  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles,  exMpt  Mark  Beaubien's  tavern,  where  now  are  such  splendid 
streets  and  magnificent  buildings.  So  much  for  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  I  have  Mai  wished  I  had  kept  a  diary  of  events  then,  with 
reference  not  only  to  the  war  but  the  Western  country,  as  we  then 
called  it" 

•  ft  was  in  liar. 

tA    ■    •  ■ 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Penrose,  wife  of  the  then  Second 
Lieutenant  James  W.  Penrose,  to  whom  the  above  letter 
was  written,  was  one  of  the  women  who  came  with 
Whistler's  command  with  her  husband.  Her  reminis- 
cences of  those  times  were  given  to  Rev.  H.  C.  Ken- 
ney,  February  28,  1879,  and  are  here  published  for  the 
first  time: 

"  In  the  year  1833,  probably  in  May,  my  husband.  Lieutenant 
James  W.  Penrose,  who  was  then  Lieutenant  of  the  2d  Infantry 
Regular  Array,  was  ordered  from  Sackett's  Harbor  to  Chicago, 
with  several  other  companies  of  the  same  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Whistler.  At  what  point  we  took  the  sailing  vessel  I  do  not 
remember,  but  it  was  probably  at  Buffalo.   On  arriving  at  Chica- 

?:o,  the  troops  were  first  landed  in  IHtle  boats.  Then  Uie  oflicers* 
amilies  were  sent  on  shore.  A  storm  having  arisen,  H  was  three 
days  before  Colonel  Whistler's  family  and  the  wife  of  Major  Kings- 
bury »fere  able  to  land. 

"  There  were  in  Chicago  at  that  time  about  twelve  houses.  I 
think  that  all  of  these  were  made  of  logs.  Our  quarters  were  in 
the  fort.  The  troops  took  possession  of  the  fort,  relieving  a  com- 
pany of  militia  from  M  ichigan.  About  six  weeks  after  our  arrival, 
our  little  ctnnpanv  was  increased  1^  the  airival,  on  a  steamer,  of 
General  Scott,  witn  several  other  cnnpanies.  These  bad  been  sent 
to  Chicago  to  proceed  to  Rock  Island  to  tight  the  Indians  there. 

"  The  boat  brought  not  only  the  troops  but  also  the  cholera. 
At  twelve  o'clock  a,  m..  Lieutenant  Summer  ( afterwards  General 
Summer  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion)  came  to  the  fort  and  ordered 
all  the  families  in  the  fort  to  leave  before  sunrise,  statmg  that  at 
that  time  the  troops  down  with  the  diolera  would  be  moved  into 
the  fortification. 

"  I  had  then  a  little  babe  who  is  now  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
William  H.  Penrose  of  the  3d  Infantry  U.  S.  A. 

"  I  remember  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  following 
families:  Colonel  Whistler,  Majw  Kingsbury,  Captain  J<^son, 
Lieutenant  Day,  Lieutenant  Long,  and  my  own.  In  my  own 
family  was,  bnides  the  before-mentioned  babe,  my  husband's 
mother  and  two  sisters.  Four  of  these  families,  finding  the  house 
of  Mark  Beaubien  vacant  (its  owner  having  left  an  mmr  before, 
without  taking  anything  with  htm),  with  joy  went  into  that  build- 
ing. Mrs.  Johnson  and  I,  with  my  family  were,  however,  not  so 
fortunate,  for  even  the  four-roomed  house  of  Mr,  Beaubien  could 
only  hold  four  families.  Going  on  about  a  mile  we  came  to  the 
house  of  a  butcher,  containing  but  one  room.  Exhausted,  I  threw 
myself  on  my  mattress,  which  the  soldiers  had  carried  down  from 
the  fort,  and  there  I  laid  during  the  night. 

"  The  next  morning  in  vain  did  we  seek  for  a  house.  A  rail 
fence  was.  however,  in  sight.  Into  one  comer  I  moved.  A  few 
boards  made  the  floor.  A  carpet  kept  off  the  wTnd  from  our  heads 
and  backs.  Other  boards  formed  a  far  from  water-proof  roof. 
Here  we  remained  three  days  and  three  nights,  cooking  on  the 
ground.  My  companions  in  misery  were  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
family. 

"  After  three  days  Captain  Johnson  and  my  husband  secured 
a  lot  of  green  lumbw.  In  sight  of  onr  fence  stood  the  frame  of  a 
house.  To  this  the  green  boards  were  soon  nailed  and  a  temporanr 
partition  put  in.  Here  our  two  families  moved.  Mr.  Penrose's 
mother  and  sister  nightly  crawled  up  a  ladder  to  their  beds. 

"  General  Scott,  who  from  the  steamer  had  gone  to  the  hotel  at 
the  Point,  after  five  days  made  his  appearance.  Lvery  day  he  would 
ride  up  to  our  house  and,  looking  up  to  the  open  end  of  the  frame, 
would  talk  with  the  ladies,  invariably  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  more  comforuble  quarters  th^n  Mrs.  General  Scott, 
who  was  then  at  West  Point.  Our  cooking  had  to  be  done  in  the 
open  air.   Generally  we  got  more  sand  than  salt  in  our  food. 

"  After  remainmg  in  these  quarters,  the  hoax  of  Uw  Indian 
Agent,  Colonel  Owen,  having  been  vacated  through  fear  of  the 
before-mentioned  disease,  we  obtained  permission  to  move  into  it, 
on  the  condition  of  permitting  the  Colonel  to  remain  with  us. 
This  house  stood  on  the  North  Side,  and  contained  four  or  five 
rooms  on  a  floor.  The  family  of  the  Colonel  had  left  even  their 
didies,  and  had  gone  to  Springfield. 

"  I  should  have  stated  that  on  the  same  night  that  General 
Scott  arrived,  the  troops  that  were  in  the  fort  before  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  were  marched  along  the  lake  shore  and  were  encamped 
in  tents  about  eight  miles  from  the  fort.  There  they  had  remained 
from  that  time.  Several  of  their  number,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
later  arrived  officers  and  soldiers,  took  the'  cholera  and  died.  As 
soon  as  the  disease  abated  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  excepting  a 
small  gairison,  were  ordered  to  Rock  Island. 

"  I  remained  in  the  house  of  the  Indian  Agent,  until  Colonel 
Owen's  family  returned.  I  then  had  to  seek  for  other  quarters. 
My  sister  and  myself  got  into  a  log  canoe  and.  paddling  across  the 
Chicago  River,  called  on  the  officer  in  charge  (Colonel  Whistler) 
and  requested  from  him  permianon  to  agsdn  take  upoi^aBcxlein~. 
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the  fort.  After  a  little  perseverance  we  succeeded  tn  obtaining  two 
rooms.  About  six  weeks  afterward  the  troops  that  had  been  in 
Rock  Island  returned  to  Chicago,  and  from  thence  were  sent  to  the 
posts  from  which  they  had  been  collected.  In  all  I  remained  in 
Chicago  about  eighteen  months." 

"  I  was  bom  at  New  York,  mjr  maiden  name  Mary  A.  Hoff- 
man, my  father  was  Colonel  William  Hoffman,  6th  Regiment, 

U.S.  a; 

"  I  was  married  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  to  James  W,  Penrose. 
For  nineteen  years  I  lived  in  soldiers'  garrisons. 

"  My  hiuband  died  from  disease  contracted  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Penrose. 

"  Joliet,  February  27,  1879." 

Under  the  protection  of  the  fort  and  the  militia, 
and  with  the  encouraging  rumors  that  Black  Hawk's 
bands  were  moving  up  the  Rock  River  toward  the 
Winneb^;o  country,  and  away  from  Chicago  and  the 
outlying  settlements,  the  panic  abated  somewhat,  al- 
though a  wholesome  fear  still  kept  all  non-combatants 
within  the  crowded  precincts  of  the  fort,  or  within  re- 
treating distance  of  its  protecting  inclosure.  The  men 
organized  scouting  parties,*  composed  in  part  of  friendly 
Fottawatomies,  and  made  frequent  tours  of  observation 
to  the  deserted  settlements.  No  hostile  Indians  were 
seen  after  the  raid  was  over  that  had  caused  the  first 
alarm,  although  signs  were  not  lacking  of  their  presence 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  inconvenience  and  suffering  borne  uncomplain- 
ingly by  the  fugitives  in  camp  were  great.  Food,  not 
at  all  times  in  good  supply,  cooking  conveniences  of  the 
crudest  kind,  crowded  room,  added  to  the  entire  lack 
of  anything  like  retirement,  privacy,  or  quiet,  rendered 
what  to  the  well  was  inconvenient  to  the  sick  almost 
unbearable  hardship.  Under  these  unfavorable  condi 
tions  the  population  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
fifteen  who  had  not  fled  to  Chicago  through  fear  of  the 
Indians.  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Beggs,  in  his  book,  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  the  above.    He  says: 

"  The  next  morning  (after  a  severe  tempest,  during  which  the 
room  in  which  he  and  his  family  were  quartered  was  struck  by 
lightning)  our  first  babe  was  bom,  and  during  our  stay  fifteen  ten- 
der  infants  were  added  to  the  number.  One  may  imagine  the  con- 
fusion of  the  scene— children  crying  and  women  were  omiplBining 
within  doors,  while  without,  the  tramp  of  soldiers,  the  rolling  of 
drams,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  added  to  the  din." 

The  Wolverine  soldiers  certainly  conducted  them- 
selves in  an  unhandsome  manner  if,  as  the  reverend 
gentleman  intimates,  they  made  any  unnecessary  noise 
during  this  protracted  series  of  interesting  events. 

On  June  17  Major  Whistler  arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn 
with  his  command,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  orders 
proceeded  to  garrison  the  fort.  He  humanely  allowed 
the  families  to  remain  in  the  garrison  until  quarters 
could  be  provided  for  them  outside.  The  Michigan 
volunteers  were,  however,  obliged  to  evacuate,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  newcomers;  which  they  did,  not 
without  considerable  murmuring,  and  went  into  camp 
at  Grosse  Point,  near  where  Evanston  now  stands.  Major 
Whistler  immediately  set  about  preparing  new  quarters 
for  the  soon-expected  arrival  of  General  Scott's  forces, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  sojourners  as  to  their  future  was 
increased,  as  it  was  well  known  that  when  they  came 
their  quarters  would  have  to  be  given  up.  On  the  even- 
ing of  July  io,f  the  steamer  "Sheldon  Thompson," 
Captain  A.  Walker,  arrived  from  Buffalo,  having  on 
board  General  Scott,  his  staff,  and  four  companies  of 
troops.  The  news  of  their  arrival  was  accompanied 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  dreaded  scourge  of  Asiatic 
cholera  was  on  board,  in  such  violent  type  as  to  have 
already  decimated  the  troops  on  the  voyage.  It  required 
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no  direct  orders  from  either  General  Scott  or  Major 
Whistler  to  make  room  in  the  garrison  for  the  newly 
arrived  troops.  The  sojourners  who,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, had  fled  from  the  Indians,  now  fled  with  more 
precipitate  haste  and  terror  from  the  deadly  pestilence 
that  had  entered  their  place  of  refuge.  The  residents 
also,  with  few  exceptions,  left  with  their  families.  Some 
went  to  Laughton's,  some  to  Grosse  Point,  some  to 
Wentworth's  place;  anywhere  to  get  away  from  the 
plague-stricken  garrison.  By  the  12th  the  village  was 
virtually  depopulated  and  given  over  to  the  sick,  the 
dying,  the  dead,  and  those  whom  duty  compelled  or 
humanity  urged  to  remain  to  minister  to  them.  The 
garrison  became  a  hospital.  There  was  no  thought  on 
the  part  of  General  Scott  to  make  any  aggressive  move 
or  to  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  against  Black  Hawk 
until  the  disease  should  cease  its  ravages.  Eight  days 
later  (July  18)  the  steamer  "William  Penn"  arrived 
with  Government  stores,  and  a  further  detachment  of 
cholera-stricken  soldiers.  The  flight  of  the  inhabitants 
and  sojourners  confined  the  ravages  of  the  pest  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  officers  with  their  families.  It  is  im- 
possible in  words  to  depict  the  horror  of  the  time.  A 
few  old  letters  and  reminiscences  have  preserved  all  that 
will  ever  be  known  of  it. 

A.  Walker,  captain  of  the  "Sheldon  Thompson,"  on 
which  General  Scott  was  embarked  at  Buffalo  and  ar- 
rived at  Chicago,  July  10,  1832,  wrote  a  long  account 
of  the  voyage  and  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  during  the 
passage.  The  letter  appears  in  Fergus's  Historical 
Series,  No.- 16,  Appendix  (L),  pp.  72-76.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  Captain  R.  C.  Bristol,  and  is  dated  Buffalo, 
October  30,  i860.  Extracts  relevant  to  the  Crhicago 
history  are  given  below: 

"  It  will  also  tw  remembered,  as  stated  in  my  former  communica- 
tion, that  four  steamers,  the  'Henry  Clay,'  'Superior,'  'Sheldon 
Thompson,'  and  '  William  Penn,'  were  chartered  by  the  United 
States  (Government  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  troops,  equip- 
ments, and  provisions  to  Chicago,  during  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
but,  owing  to  the  fearful  ravages,  made  1:^  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera  among  the  troops  and  crews  on  board,  two  ot  those 
boats  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  voyage,  proceeding  no  fur- 
ther than  Fort  Oratiot.  The  disease  became  so  violent  and  alarm- 
ing on  board  the  '  Henry  Clay,'  that  nothing  like  discipline  could 
be  observed,  everything  in  the  way  of  subordination  ceased.  As 
soon  as  the  steamer  came  to  the  dock,  each  man  sprang  on  shore, 
hoping  to  escape  from  a  scene  so  terrifying  and  appalling.  Some 
fled  to  the  fields,  some  to  the  woods,  while  others  lay  down  in  the 
streets,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  river  bank,  where  most  of  them 
died,  unwept  and  alone.  There  were  no  cases  of  cholera  causing 
death  on  board  my  boat  tmtil  we  passed  the  Manitou  Islands 
(Lake  Michigan).  The  first  person  attacked  died  about  fouro'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  some  thirty  hours  before  reaching  Chic^o.  As 
soon  as  it  was  ascertained  by  the  surgeon  that  life  was  extinct, 
the  deceased  was  wrapped  closely  in  his  blanket,  placing  within 
some  weights  secured  by  lashing  of  small  cordage  around  the 
ankles,  knees,  waist,  and  neck,  and  then  committed  with  but  little 
ceremony,  to  the  deep.  This  unpleasant  though  imperative  duty 
was  perfornied  by  the  Orderly  Sergeant,  with  a  few  privates  de- 
tailed for  that  purpose.  In  like  manner  twelve  others,  including 
this  same  noble  Serjeant,  who  sickened  and  died  in  a  few  hours, 
were  also  thrown  overboard  tiefore  the  balance  of  the  troops  were 
landed  at  Chicago.  The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  this 
veteran  Sergeant  and  his  committal  to  a  watery  grave,  caused  a  deep 
sensation  on  board  among  the  soldiers  and  crews,  which  I  will  not 
here  attempt  to  describe.  The  effect  produced  upon  General  Scott 
and  the  other  officers,  in  witnessing  the  scene,  was  too  viable  to  be 
misunderstood,  for  the  dead  soldier  had  been  a  very  valuable  man, 
and  evidently  a  favorite  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

"  There  was  one  singular  fact — not  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  while  on  board  my  boat,  with 
such  violence  as  to  result  in  death,  ch'  any  of  the  officers  belonging 
to  the  boat,  though  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  crew  fell  a  prey  to  the 
disease  on  a  subwquent  trip,  while  on  the  passage  from  Detnrit  to 
Buffalo. 

"  We  arrived  at  Chicago  (as  stated  in  the  frntofx  commanica- 
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tioa)  on  the  evening  of  the  loth  of  Jaly,  1833.  I  «nt  the  yawU 
boat  on  shore  soon  after  with  General  Scott  and  a  number  oi  the 
volunteer  officers,  who  accompanied  htm  on  his  expedition  against 
the  hostile  tribes,  who,  with  Black  Hawk,  had  committed  many 
depredations  (though,  perhaps,  not  without  some  provocation), 
compelling  the  whites  to  abandon  their  homes  in  the  cpuntry  and 
flee  to  Chicago,  taking  refuge  in  the  fort  for  the  time  being.  Be- 
fore landing  the  troops  next  morning,  we  were  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  committmg  three  more  to  the  deep,  who  died  during 
the  night,  making,  in  alt,  sixteen  who  were  thus  consigned  to  a 
watery  grave.  Thc»*  three  were  anchored  to  the  bottom  in  two- 
and-a-half  fathoms,  the  water  being  so  clear  that  their  forms  could 
be  plainly  seen  from  our  decks.  This  unwelcome  sight  created 
such  excitement,  working  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  some  of 
the  crew,  that  prudence  dictated  that  we  weigh  anchor  and  move  a 
distance  suflicient  to  shut  from  sight  a  scene  which  seemed  to  haunt 
the  im^nation,  and  influence  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  some  por- 
tentious  evil. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  d^  and  night  following,  eighteen  others 
died  and  were  interred  not  tax  from  the  spot  where  the  American 
Temperance  House*  has  since  been  erected.  The  earth  that  was 
removed  to  cover  one  made  a  grave  to  receive  the  next  that  died. 
All  were  buried  without  coffins  or  shrouds,  except  their  blankets, 
which  served  for  a  winding  sheet  ;  there  left,  as  it  were,  without 
remembrance  or  a  stone  to  mark  their  resting-place.  During  the 
four  days  we  remained  in  Chicago,  fifty-four  more  died,  making 

aggi^ate  of  eighty-eight  who  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
"  On  approaching  Chicago,  I  found  quite  a  fleet  of  sail  ves- 
sels at  anchor  in  the  offing,  where  we  also  came  to,  near  them. 
As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  cholera  was  on  board,  no  time 
was  lost  in  communicating  from  one  vessel  to  the  other  the  intelli- 
gence, which  induced  them  to  weigh  anchor  at  once,  and  stand  out 
to  sea,  hoping  to  escape  the  pestilence,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
considered  contagious.  In  the  morning  some  of  them  were  nearly 
lost  in  the  distance,  though  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  mostly 
returned  and  re-anchored  near  by,  in  hailing  distance.  Among  the 
fleet  were  some  vessels  belonging  to  Oliver  Newberry,  Esq.,  of 
Detroit,  that  were  employed  in  transporting  provisions  and  stores 
rfom  the  Government  to  that  port. 

"  It  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  state  that  all  the  mattresses 
and  bedding  belonging  to  my  boat,  except  suflicient  for  the  crew, 
were  taken  by  order  of  Gen.  Scott  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  giving 
his  draft  for  the  purchase  of  new  bedding,  which  was  not  only  a 
deed  of  mercy  to  those  suffering  ones,  but  a  matter  of  favor  to  me, 
in  procuring  a  fresh  outfit,  so  necessary  after  that  disastrous  voy- 
age. There  was  no  harbor  accessible  to  any  craft  drawing  more 
than  two  feet  of  water,  hardly  sufficient  to  admit  the  batteau  in 
which  the  troops  were  landed.  But  little  else  was  seen  besides 
the  broad  expanse  of  prairie,  with  its  gentle  undulated  surface, 
covered  with  grass  and  variegated  flowers,  stretching  out  far  in  the 
distance,  resembling  a  great  carpet  interwoven  with  green,  purple, 
and  gold;  in  one  direction  bounded  only  by  the  blue  horizon,  with 
no  intervening  woodland  to  obstruct  the  vision.  The  view,  in 
looking  through  the  spy-glass  from  the  upper  deck  of  our  steamer,- 
while  lying  in  the  ofling,  was  a  most  picturesque  one,  presenting  a 
landscape  interspersed  with  small  groves  of  underwood,  making  a 
picture  complete;  combining  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  far 
beyond  anything  I  had  before  seen.  The  Chicago  River,  at  that 
time,  was  a  mere  creek,  easily  forded  at  its  mouth,  while  it  wended 
its  way  along  the  beach,  flowing  into  the  lake  a  small  distance 
south  of  the  present  locality  of  Lake  Street.  The  provisions  and 
stores  brought  by  the  saiUvessels  were  landed  on  the  beach  of  the 
lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  now  are  seen  the  extensive 
railroad  improvements. 

"We  remained  four  days  after  landing  the  troops,  procuring 
fuel  for  the  homeward  voyage,  etc.  The  only  means  of  obuining 
anything  for  fuel  was  to  purchase  the  roofless  log-building  used  as 
a  stable.  That,  together  with  the  tail  fence  inclosing  a  field  of 
some  three  acres  near  by,  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  reach 
Mackinaw.  Being  drawn  to  the  beach  and  prepared  for  use,  it  was 
boated  on  board  by  the  crew,  which  operation  occupied  the  most  of 
four  days  to  accomplish.  After  getting  the  fuel  on  board,  I  was 
deuined  some  six  hours,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  whose 
name  I  think  was  Chamberlain.  I  bad  dispatcheo  a  messenger  for 
him,  he  residing  some  fifteen  miles  in  the  country.  At  length  he 
arrived,  and  engaged  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Detroit  and  act  in 
the  capacity  of  physician,  having  some  knowledge  in  preparing 
medicine,  being  a  druggist  by  profession.  During  this  protracted 
stay,  in  waiting  for  the  doctor,  the  crew  became  quite  uneasy  to  get 
under  way,  and  leave  behind  them  a  scene  fraught  with  associations 
of  the  dead  and  dying,  which  they  had  witnessed  so  frequently, 
until  they  became  almost  mutinous.  But  as  soon  as  orders  were 
pvtn  to  get  under  way,  the  celerity  with  whidi  the  yawl  was 
bmtted  to  the  stem  was  a  scene  of  exciting  interest,  as  the  duty 
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was  performed  with  a  will  and  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  accompanied 
with  a  hearty  song  of  '  Yc^heave-ho'.  As  they  hove  at  the  wind- 
lass, they  seemed  almost  frantic  with  joy  when  the  anchor  came  in 
sight  and  her  prow  turned  homeward.  We  had  no  cases  of  cholera 
on  our  passage  to  Detroit.  The  physician  returned  across  the 
country,  after  receiving  the  stipulated  sum  for  his  services,  which  I 
think  was  some  two  hundred  dollars,  besides  the  stage-fare,  which 
was  one  of  the  items  in  the  stipulation." 

During  the  ten  days  succeeding  General  Scott's 
arrival  a  hundred  dead  soldiers  were  silently  carried 
without  the  gates  of  the  garrison  and  hastily  laid  to 
their  final  rest,  in  a  common  grave,  without  coflfin,  or 
other  shroud  than  the  soldiers'  blanket  in  which  each 
had  gone  to  his  last  sleep. 

About  the  20th  of  July,  General  Scott  moved  his 
soldiers,  such  as  were  able,  out  to  the  Desplaines  River, 
and  encamped  at  the  present  site  of  Riverside,  where 
they  remained  ten  days,  their  health  rapidly  improving 
meantime.  Thence  by  easy  stages  they  commenced 
their  march  toward  the  enemy's  country.  General 
Scott,  with  twelve  men  and  two  baggage  wagons,  were 
a  few  days  in  advance.  The  main  body  advanced 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cummings.  The  train 
consisted  of  fifty  baggage  wagons,  in  which  were  carried 
the  supplies  and  such  sick  or  convalescent  soldiers  as 
were  unable  to  march.  Judge  Robert  N.  Murray,  then 
a  lad  of  seventeen,  living  with  his  parents,  who  had 
recently  settled  at  Naperville,  served  as  one  of  the 
teamsters.  The  route  taken  was  through  Gilbert's 
Grove  on  the  DuPage  River  ;  thence  crossing  the  Fox 
River  three  miles  below  Elgin,  and  through  the  Pigeon 
woods  to  the  present  site  of  Belvidere  ;  thence  to  an  old 
Indian  village  near  the  present  site  of  Beloit,  Wis., 
where,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  the  march,  the 
cholera  again  broke  out  with  such  virulence  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  go  into  camp  for  rest.  Here  they 
remained  for  a  week,  during  which  time  several  more 
deaths  occurred.  While  still  in  camp  at  this  place  news 
was  brought  that  the  war  was  at  an  end.  August  2,  the 
final  battle  had  been  fought  between  Black  Hawk's 
forces  and  the  militia  under  General  Dodge,  assisted  by 
a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  under  Colonel 
Zachary  Taylor,  near  the  mouth  of  Bad  Axe  River  in 
what  is  now  Vernon  County,  Wis.  The  commanding 
officer  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  force  to  Fort 
Armstrong  (pN.ock  Island),  and,  on  renewing  the  march, 
the  train  turned  south  over  the  prairies  to  the  present 
site  of  Rockford,  and  thence  down  the  Rock  River  to 
Fort  Armstrong,  where  the  march  ended.  The  route 
took  the  troops  through  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
region  of  the  then  unknown  Northwest,  embracing  the 
northern  counties  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois,  a 
part  of  southern  Wisconsin,  and  the  beautiful  Rock 
River  Valley  from  Rockford  to  its  mouth.  The  cam- 
paign, although  fruitless  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
was  fraught  with  events  of  great  importance,  not  only  to 
Chicago,  but  to  the  whole  region  over  which  the  soldiers 
marched. 

On  their  return  to  the  East  their  glowing  accounts 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  hitherto  unoccupied 
country,  so  soon  as  it  was  believed  that  it  was  open  to 
pre-emption,  created  a  perfect  furor  of  emigration 
from  the  East  to  the  lands  described.  Their  first  point 
of  destination,  prior  to  pushing  beyond  to  the  promised 
land,  was  Chicago.  So  it  happened,  that  the  tide  of 
emigration  which  set  in  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  con- 
tinued in  increasing  volume  for  the  succeeding  four 
years,  brought  to  Chicago  a  floating  population- from 
which  she  constantly  added  to  her  permanent  resident 
population,  such  as  saw  in  her  future  brighter  prospects 
than  in  the  allurements  of  the  country  b^ondr>^ 
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The  fall  of  1832  saw  peace  restored  and  Chicago  a 
busy  mart  of  trade  for  immigrants  that  had  begun  to 
arrive  in  vast  numbers.  They  came  in  every  form  and 
in  £dl  sorts  of  conveyance — in  families  and  singly — on 
foot,  on  horseback,  in  carriages — with  money  or  sup- 
plies— with  neither.  Many  only  stopped  at  Chicago 
temporarily,  and  pushed  out  further  west  for  a  settle- 
ment, while  a  few  remained  to  swell  the  population  of 
the  embryo  city. 

The  picture  of  Chicago  at  the  close  of  1832  would 
have  shown  little  outward  improvement.  A  score  of 
permanent  residents  had  been  added  to  the  population, 
and  a  dozen  new  buildings,  mostly  of  a  very  primitive 
kind,  had  been  erected  during  the  year.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  strong  faith  awakened  that  Chic^^  was,  from 
its  geographical  position  and  its  natural  advantages  as 
a  harbor,  destined  to  become  the  emporium  of  a  yet 
undeveloped  and  uncivilized  country  ;  and,  inspired  by 
this,  many  of  the  new-comers  remained  to  the  close  of 
life.* 

The  fall  witnessed  quite  an  accession  to  the  per- 
manent settlers,  among  whom  were  John  Bates,  Dr. 
Phillip  Maxwell,  G.  W.  Snow,  Philo  Carpenter,  J.  S. 
Wright,  Dr.  E.  S.  Kimberly. 

During  the  summer  George  W.  Dole  built  what  was 
probably  the  first  frame  building  used  for  business  pur- 
poses in  Chicago.  It  stood  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  Water  and  Dearborn  streets  where  it  remained 
until  1855.  Mr.  Peck,  during  the  fall  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  frame  building  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
Water  and  LaSalle  streets,  which  was  completed  and 
occupied  the  following  May.  The  two  above  named 
were  certainly  the  first  frame  business  structures  built 
in  Chicago.  Of  the  first  named,  the  Democratic  Press 
of  April  23,  1S55,  said  : 

"  The  first  frame  building  erected  by  George  W.  DtAt  for  a 
warehouse,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  occupied  early  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  which  had  stood  for  nearly  twenty-three  years  on  the 
southeast  comer  of  Water  and  Dearborn  streets,  is  bang  moved 
southward." 

It  is  Stated  on  reliable  authority  f  that  George  W. 
Dole  commenced  the  slaughtering  of  beeves  and  hogs 
and  the  packing  for  market  of  beef  and  pork,  and  that  he 
slaughtered  and  packed  during  the  fall  of  1832,  in  the  rear 
of  the  building  he  had  erected,"  close  to  the  present  site  of 
the  Tremont  House,"  two  hundred  cattle  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  hogs."  Clyboume,  the  Noble  brothers, 
and  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  had  driven  in  and  slaughtered 
large  droves  of  hogs  and  cattle  before  that  time,  but  it 
is  not  believed  that  any  provisions  had  been  packed  for 
the  mercantile  trade  of  the  lakes  prior  to  the  fall  of  1832, 
and  the  first  so  packed  was  by  George  W.  Dole.;{  He 
was  the  father  of  the  provision,  the  shipping,  the  ware- 
house, and  the  elevator  business  of  Chicago. 

The  early  spring  brought  a  most  tremendous  tide  of 
emigration.  The  town  doubled  its  population  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  The  test  of  resi- 
dence was  not,  however,  severe.  Any  man  who  remained 
in  Chicago  long  enough  to  pay  his  board  by  the  week 
was  considered  a  resident,  and  if,  in  addition,  he  had 

*  Of  thooe  livios  (August,  1883)  in  Chiotgo  who  cftme  here  prior  to  Jan- 
naiy,  1833,  m  :  John  Bates,  Pbilo  Carpenter,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  A.  D.  Taylor, 
t  Coltert'a  History,  p.  7. 

t  Colbert,  p,  45,  alluaiag  to  Mr.  Dole's  inauguration  of  beef  and  pork  pack- 
ing in  Chicago  says;  '*  In  October  of  that  year  (1833)  he  slangolereo  and 
packed  one  hnndrcd  and  fifty  head  o(  cattle  tor  Oliver  Newberry,  o(  Detroit. 
The  cattle  were  pnrchaaed  by  Mr.  Dole  from  Charles  Reed,  of  Hickory  Creek, 
at  1^.75  per  one  nundred  pounds— the  bides  and  tallow  being  thrown  in  for  the 
danghtering."  They  were  slaughtered  by  John  and  Mark  Noble  on  the  prairie 
near  the  lake,  the  beef  packed  in  Mr.  Dole's  warehouse,  and  shipped  to  Detroit. 

In  December  Hr.  Dole  killed,  "  in  the  back  yard  of  bis  warehouse  "  three 
hundred  and  thirtT-eight  htws,  bought  of  John  BUckstone,  who  had  driven 
tbem  in  from  the  W^Muta  Valley.  This  pork  was  shipped  to  Detroit  and  New 
York  the  following  sfring. 


bought  a  lot,  or  put  out  his  sign  as  a  lawyer,  doctor  or 
a  real  estate  dealer  he  was  recognized  as  a  permanent 
iniiabitant.  There  were  built  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1833  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  frame 
buildings,  mostly  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
Chicago  River  below  the  forks. 

The  arrivals  of  emigrants  who  came  to  Chicago 
during  the  season  and  made  the  place  their  home  were 
too  numerous  to  be  named  in  detail.  Several  events 
transpired  during  the  year,  which  combined  went  far 
to  increase  the  prosperity  and  brighten  the  future  pros- 
pects of  Chicago. 

Harbor  Improvements  Begun.  —  Up  to  1833 
Chicago  could  not  be  said  to  have  had  a  harbor.  The 
bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  it  is  now,  made  it 
impracticable  for  any  laden  vessel  to  enter  it,  and,  ex- 
cept as  a  roadstead  where  ships  might  anchor  off  shore 
and  be  lightened  of  their  cargoes,  it  had  no  claims  to  be 
called  a  harbor.  The  canal  project,  calculated  to  open 
a  water-carriage  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
by  way  of  the  projected  Michigan  &  Illinois  Canal 
had  been  already  inaugurated  by  favorable  Legislative 
grants,  by  the  preliminary  survey  of  some  of  the  town 
sites,  and  by  the  sale  of  lots  and  lands  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  belief  that  the  work  would  be  speedily  be- 
gun and  ultimately  finished.  Chicago,  as  the  Uke  ter- 
minus of  the  proposed  canal,  must  necessarily  have  a  har- 
bor, and  Congress  having  already  shown  favor  to  the  canal 
scheme,  could  do  no  less  than  to  render  it  feasible  by 
improving  the  harbor.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000 
was  accordingly  made  March  3,  1833,  and  work  com 
menced  on  the  improvement  July  i.  Major  George 
Bender  was  the  superintendent.  His  subordinates  were 
Henry  S.  Handy,  assistant  superintendent ;  Samuel 
Jackson,  foreman  of  construction ;  A.  V.  Knicker- 
bocker, clerk.  Joseph  Chandler  and  Morgan  1..  Shap- 
ley  had  executive  charge  of  the  work,  Jones  &  Mc- 
Gregory  being  contracters  for  the  wood  work.  Under  the 
direction  of  these  men,  and  with  a  large  force  of  htbor- 
ers  the  building  of  the  present  magnificent  harbor  was 
begun.*  During  the  summer  and  fall  some  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  south  pier  was  finished,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent spring  the  north  pier  was  extended  a  like  dis- 
tance, cutting  off  the  old  tortuous  channel  to  the  south, 
and  making  a  straight  cut  for  the  river  across  the  bar  into 
the  lake.  Little  dredging  was  done,  but  a  heavy  freshet 
in  the  spring  of  1834  cleared  the  new  channel  so  that 
vessels  of  large  burden  came  up  the  river  for  the  first 
time  during  the  summer  of  that  year.f 

The  Great  Indian  Treaty  of  1833. — The  close 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War  had  resulted  in  the  final  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  title  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians 
to  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi.  September 
15,  1832,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort  Armstrong, 
whereby  the  Winnebago  nation  ceded  all  their  lands  to 
the  United  States  "  lying  south  and  east  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin River  and  the  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay."  The 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  PcAtawatomies  still. held  their 
title  to  the  land  of  northeastern  Illinois  and  southern 
Wisconsin,  besides  large  tracts  not  very  definitely  de- 
fined in  Indiana  and  Michigan.  It  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  open  up  to  civilization  the  lands  ceded  by 
the  other  tribes  lying  west  and  northwest,  that  the  In- 
dian title  to  this  vast  tract  of  land  lying  along  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  should  be  extinguished. 
For  Chicago,  it  was  a  vital  necessity,  as  the  town  was 
girt  on  all  sides  and  for  many  miles  north  and  west  by 

*  See  article  entitled  Harbor  and  Marine  for  full  history, 
t  On  Saturday,  Juljr  tt,  1844,  the  schooner  "Illinois,"  the  first  large  vesget 
that  ever  entered  the  nver,  sailM  into  the  harbor  nnud  great  acdamatioos. 
Colbeif  a  Hiitorr,  p.  46.  j 
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the  lands  of  the  United  Nation  of  Chippewa,  Ottawa, 
and  Pottawatomie  Indians.* 

In  September,  1833,  a  grand  council  of  the  chiefs 
and  head  men  was  called  to  meet  at  Chicago  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  whereby  the  lands  might  be  peaceably 
ceded,  and  the  Indians  removed  therefrom,  to  make 
way  for  the  tide  of  white  emigration  which  had  begun 
to  set  irresistibly  and  with  ever  increasing  volume  to 
the  coveted  region.  It  wasa  most  important  matter  for 
both  the  Indians  and  the  Government;  but  to  the 
former  most  momentous,  since  it  involved  the  extinction 
of  not  only  their  title  to  the  land  which  had  been  their 
home  during  a  period  which  only  their  traditions  could 
dimly  measure,  but  the  obliteration  of  all  associations 
dear  to  them  in  their  tribal  or  family  relations.  Black 
Hawk's  ill-starred  campaign,  followed  by  the  subsequent 
treaty  made  by  his  tribe,  showed  them  the  inevitable 
result  which  must  follow  resistance.  They  knew  quite 
well  that  they  had  no  alternative.  They  must  sell  their 
lands  for  such  sum  and  on  such  terms  as  the  (lovern- 
ment  agents  might  deem  it  politic  or  just  or  generous 
to  grant.  The  result  of  the  treaty  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Indians  gave  up  their  lands  and 
agreed  for  certain  considerations,  the  most  of  which  did 
not  redound  to  their  profit,  to  cede  all  their  lands  to  the 
Government,  and  to  leave  forever  their  homes  and  the 
graves  of  their  fathers  for  a  land  far  toward  the  setting 
sun,  which  they  had  never  seen  and  of  which  they  knew 
nothing. 

Charles  J.  Latrobe,  an  English  traveler,  gave  a  very 
graphic  description  of  the  gathering  of  the  Indians  to 
the  grand  council,  how  the  negotiations  were  conducted 
to  a  conclusion,  and  a  description  of  Chicago  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  crowded  with  adventurers  who  had  been 
drawn  thither  to  prosecute  their  claims  against  the  In- 
dians, or  to  reap  such  harvest  from  them  as  duplicity 
and  knavery  might  gather  from  the  drunken  orgies  that 
were  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  every  gathering  of 
Indians  where  they  met  the  whites,  whether  in  trade  or 
council.   The  account  reads  as  follows: 

"When  within  five  miles  of  Chicago,  we  came  to  the  first 
Indian  encampment.  Five  thousand  Indians  were  said  to  be  col- 
lected around  this  little  upstart  village  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  they  were  to  cede  their  lands  in  Michigan  and 
Illinois. 

"  I  have  been  in  many  odd  assemblages  of  my  species,  but  in 
few,  if  any.  of  an  equally  singular  character  as  with  that  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  spent  a  week  at  Chicago.  This  little  mushroom 
town  is  situated  upon  the  verge  of  a  perfectly  level  tract  of 
country,  for  the  greater  part  consisting  of  open  prairie  lands,  at  a 
point  where  a  small  river  (whose  sources  interloclc  in  the  wet  season 
with  those  of  the  Illinois)  enters  Lake  Michigan.  It  however 
forms  no  harbor,  and  vessels  must  anchor  in  the  open  lake,  which 
spreads  to  the  horizon  to  the  north  and  east  in  a  sheet  of  unbroken 
extent.  The  river,  after  approaching  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  lake,  makes  a  short  turn,  and 
runs  to  the  southward  parallel  to  the  beach.  Fort  Dearborn  and 
the  light-house  are  placed  at  the  angle  thus  formed.  The  former 
is  a  small  stockaded  inclosure,  with  two  block-houses,  and  is  gar- 
risoned by  two  companies  of  infantry.  It  had  been  nearly  aban- 
doned, till  the  late  Indian  war  on  the  frontier  made  its  occupation 
necessary.  The  upstart  village  lies  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  above  the  fort.  When  the  proposed  steamboat  communica- 
tion Ijetween  Chicago  and  St.  Joseph's  River,  which  lies  forty  miles 
distant  across  the  lake,  is  put  into  execution,  the  journey  to 
Detrait  may  be  effected  in  three  days,  whereas  we  had  been  up- 
wards of  six  on  the  road.  We  found  the  village,  on  our  arrival, 
crowded  to  excess;  and  we  procured,  with  great  difficulty,  a  small 
apartment,  comfortless  and  noisy  from  its  close  proximitv  to  oth- 
ers, but  quite  as  good  as  we  could  have  hoped  for.  The  i*ottawa- 
tomies  were  encamped  on  all  sides  —  on  the  wide,  level  prairie 
beyond  he  scattered  village,  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  low  woods 
which  chequered  them,  on  the  side  of  the  small  river,  or  to  the 
leeward  of  the  sand  hills  near  the  beach  of  the  lake.    They  con- 

*  Thcw  Indima,  had,  by  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Cbien,  Jul/  09,  1899,  ceded 
•U  tbdr  laads  in  the  northwcMera  part  of  IlUaoit. 


sisted  of  three  principal  tribes,  with  certain  adjuncts  from  smaller 
tribes.  The  main  divisions  are  the  I'ottawatomies  of  the  Prairie 
and  those  of  the  Forest,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  district 
vill^es  under  their  several  chiefs.  The  General  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  removing  the 
whole  Indian  population  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  had  empow- 
ered certain  gentlemen  to  frame  a  treaty  with  these  tribes  to  settle 
the  terms  upon  which  the  cession  of  their  reservations  in  these 
states  should  be  made.  A  preliminary  council  had  been  held  with 
the  chiefs  some  days  before  our  arrival.  The  principal  commis- 
sioner had  opened  it,  as  we  learned,  by  stating  that  as  their  Great 
Father  in  Washington  had  heard  that  they  wished  to  sell  their  land, 
he  had  sent  commissioners  to  treat  mth  them.  The  Indians 
promptly  answered,  by  their  organ,  *that  their  Great  Father  in 
Washington  must  have  seen  a  bad  bird  which  had  told  him  a  lie; 
for,  that  far  from  wishing  to  sell  their  land,  they  wished  to  keep 
it.'  The  commissioner,  nothing  daunted,  replied,  '  that  neverthe- 
less, as  they  had  come  together  for  a  council,  they  must  take  the 
matter  into  consideration.  He  then  expUdned  to'  them  promptly 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  their  Great  Father,  and  asked  their 
opinion  thereon.  Thus  pressed,  they  looked  at  the  sky,  saw  a  few 
wandering  clouds,  and  straiglitway  adjourned  sine  die,  as  the 
weather  is  not  clear  enough  for  so  solemn  a  council.  However,  as 
the  treaty  had  been  opened,  provision  was  supplied  to  them  by 
regular  rations;  and  the  same  night  they  had  great  rejoicings — 
danced  the  war  dance,  and  kept  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  open  by 
running,  howling  about  the  village.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
on  our  arrival.  Companies  of  old  warriors  might  be  seen  sitting 
smoking  under  every  bush;  arguing,  palavering,  or  pow-wow-ing, 
with  great  earnestness:  but  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  bringing 
them  to  another  council  in  a  hurry. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  village  and  its  occupants  presented  a  most 
motley  scene.  The  fort  contained  within  its  palisades  by  far  the 
most  enlightened  residents  in  the  little  knot  of  officers  attached  to 
the  slender  garrison.  The  quarters  here,  consequently,  were  too 
confined  to  afford  place  of  residence  for  tlie  (government  Commis- 
sioners for  whom,  and  a  crowd  of  dependents,  a  temporary  set  of 

Elank  huts  were  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  To  tiie 
liter  gentlemen,  we,  as  the  only  idle  lookers  on,  were  indebted  for 
much  friendly  attention;  and  in  the  frank  and  hospitable  treatment 
we  received  from  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Dearborn,  we  had  a  fore- 
taste of  that  which  we  subsequently  met  with  everywhere  under 
like  circumstances  during  our  autumnal  wanderings  over  the  fron- 
tier. The  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  have,  perhaps  less 
opportunities  of  becoming  refined  than  those  of  the  Navy.  They 
are  often,  from  the  moment  of  their  receiving  commissions  after 
the  termination  of  their  cadetship  at  West  Point,  and  at  an  age 
when  good  society  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  young  and 
ardent,  exiled  for  long  years  to  the  posts  on  the  Northern  or 
Western  frontier,  far  removed  from  cultivated  female  society,  and  in 
daily  contact  with  the  refuse  of  the  human  race.  And  this  is  tbdr 
misfortune,  not  their  fault;  but  wherever  we  have  met  with  them, 
and  been  thrown  as  strangers  upon  their  good  offices,  we  have 
found  them  the  same  good  friends  and  good  company.  But  I  was 
going  to  give  you  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  Chicago,  when 
the  recollection  of  the  warm-hearted  intercourse  we  had  enjoyed 
with  many  fine  fellows,  whom  probably  we'  shall  neither  see  nor 
hear  of  again,  drew  me  aside.  Next  in  rank  to  the  officers  and 
commissioners  may  be  noticed  certain  store-keepers  and  merchants, 
residents  here,  looking  either  to  the  influx  of  new  settlers  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  neighborhood,  or  those  passing  yet  farther  to 
the  westward,  for  custom  and  profit,  not  to  forget  the  chance  of 
extraordinary  occasions  like  the  present.  Add  to  these  a  doctor  or 
two,  two  or  three  lawyers,  a  land  agent,  and  five  or  six  hotel-keep- 
ers. These  may  be  considered  as  stationary,  and  proprietors  of  the 
half  hundred  clapboard  houses  around  ^ou.  Then  for  the  birds 
of  passage,  exclusive  of  the  Pottawatomies,  of  whom  more  anon, 
and  emigrants  and  land  speculators,  as  numerous  as  the  sand, 
you  will  find  horse-dealers,  and  horse  stealers  —  rogues  of 
every  description—white,  black,  brown,  and  red ;  half-breeds, 
quarter-breeds,  and  men  of  no  breed  at  all;  dealers  in  pigs,  poultry, 
and  potatoes;  men  pursuing  Indian  claims,  some  for  tracts  of  land, 
others  like  our  friend  '  Snipe,'*  for  pigs  which  the  wolves  had  eaten; 
creditors  of  the  tribes,  or  of  particular  Indians,  who  know  that 
they  have  no  chance  of  getting  their  money  if  they  do  not  get  it 
from  the  Goverment  Agents;  sharpers  of  every  degree;  pedlars, 
grog-sellers;  Indian  Agents  and  Indian  traders  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  contractors  to  supply  the  Pottawatomies  with  food.  The 
little  village  was  in  an  uproar  from  morning  to  night,  and  from 
night  to  morr.ing;  for  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  when  the 
housed  portion  of  the  population  of  Chicago  strove  to  obtain  repose 
in  the  crowded  plank  edifices  of  the  village,  the  Indians  howled, 

*  A  sobriquet  applied  to  a  late  fellow-pawenger,  "  on  hit  my  to  Chicago, 
to  be  preaent  at  the  impending  treaty,  with  a  view  to  prefer  certain  clnima  tc 
the  Govemmeat  commwaioner  for  the  low  of  hogs,  which,  dout>lleaa,jhe  woivea 
bad  euaa;  but  whkb,  no  inaUer,  the  IndiMia  might  be  made  to  ("t™/^  ^ 
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sxn^.  wept,  yelled,  and  whooped  in  their  various  encamp- 
ments. With  all  this,  the  whites  seemed  to  me  to  be  more 
pagan  than  the  red  man.  You  will  have  understood  that  the 
large  body  of  Indians  collected  in  the  vicinity  consisted  not  merely 
of  chiefs  and  warriors,  but  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
tribe  were  present ,  for  where  the  warrior  was  invited  to  feast  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government,  the  squaw  took  care  to  accompany 
him;  and  where  the  squaw  went,  the  children  followed,  or  pa- 
pooses, the  ponies,  and  the  innumerable  dogs  followed,  and  here 
they  all  were  living  merrily  at  the  cost  of  the  Government. 

"  All  was  bustle  and  tumult,  especially  at  the  houses  set  apart 
for  the  distribution  of  the  rations.  Many  were  the  scenes  which 
here  presented  themselves,  portraying  the  habits  of  both  red  men 
and  the  demi-civilized  beings  around  them.  I'he  interior  of  the 
village  was  one  chaos  of  mud,  rubbish,  and  confusion.  Frame  and 
clapboard  houses  were  springing  up  daily  under  the  active  axes 
and  hammers  of  the  speculators,  and  piles  of  lumber  announced 
the  preparation  for  yet  other  edifices  of  an  equally  light  character. 
Races  occurred  frequently  on  a  piece  of  level  sward  without  the 
village,  on  which  temporary  booths  afforded  the  motley  multitude 
the  means  of  '  stimulating,  and  betting  and  gambling  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Within  the  vile  two-storied  barrack,  which,  dig- 
nified as  usual  by  the  title  of  hotel,  afforded  us  quarters,  all  was  in 
a  state  of  most  appalling  confusion,  filth,  and  racket.  The  public 
table  was  such  a  scene  of  confusion  that  we  avoided  it  from  neces- 
sity. The  French  landlord  was  a  sporting  character,  and  everything 
was  left  to  chance,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  housekeeper,  fumed 
and  toiled  round  the  premises  from  morning  to  night. 

"Within  there  was  neither  peace  nor  comfort,  and  we  spent 
much  of  our  time  in  the  open  air.  A  visit  to  the  gentlemen  at  the 
fort,  or  prairie,  filled  up  the  intervals  in  our  perturbed  attempts  at 
reading  or  writing  indoors,  while  awaitii^  the  progress  of  the 
treaty. 

"I  loved  to  stroll  out,  towards  sunset,  across  the  river,  and 
gaze  upon  the  level  horizon,  stretching  to  the  northwest  over  the 
surface  of  the  prairie,  dotted  vnth  innumerable  objects  far  and  near. 
Not  far  from  the  river  lay  many  groups  of  tents  constructed  of 
coarse  canvas,  blankets,  and  mats,  and  surmounted  by  poles  sup- 
porting various  painted  Indian  figures  dressed  in  the  most  gaudy 
attire. 

"  Far  and  wide  the  grassy  prairie  teemed  with  figures;  warriors 
mounted  or  on  foot,  squaws,  and  horses.  Here  a  race  between 
three  or  four  Indian  ponies,  each  carrying  a  double  rider,  whooping 
and  yelling  like  fiends.  There  a  solitary  horseman  with  a  long 
spear,  turbaned  like  an  .\rab,  scouring  along  at  full  speed;  groups 
of  hobbled  horses;  Indian  dogs  and  children;  or  a  grave  conclave 
of  gray  chiefs  seated  on  the  grass  in  consultation.  It  was  amusing 
to  wind  silently  from  group  to  group,  here  noting  the  raised  knife, 
the  sudden  drunken  mwl  quashed  by  the  good-natured  and  even 
playful  interference  oT  the  neighbors;  there  a  party  breaking  up 
their  encampment,  and  falling,  with  their  little  train  of  Iwtded 
ponies  and  wolfish  dogs,  into  the  deep,  black,  narrow  trail  running 
to  the  north, 

"  It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  Government  is  not  strong-handed 
enough  to  put  a  stop  to  the  shameful  and  scandalous  sale  of  whis- 
ky to  these  poor,  miserable  wretches.  But  here  lie  casks  of  it  for 
sale  under  the  very  eye  of  the  commissioners,  met  together  for  pur- 
poses which  demand  that  sobriety  should  be  maintained,  were  it 
only  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  lay  at  their  door  an  accusation 
of  unfair  dealings,  and  of  having  taken  the  advantage  of  the  help- 
less Indian  in  a  bargain  whereby  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  to  be  so  greatly  the  gainers.  And  such  was  the  state  of 
things  day  by  day.  However  anxious  1  and  others  might  be  to  ex- 
culpate the  United  States  Government  from  the  charge  of  cold  and 
selhsh  policy  toward  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  from 
that  of  resorting  to  unworthy  and  diabolical  means  in  attaining  pos- 
session of  their  lands — as  long  as  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that 
drunkenness  was  not  guarded  against,  and  that  the  means  were  fur- 
nished at  the  very  time  of  the  treaty  and  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
commissioners— how  can  it  be  expected  but  a  st^ma  will  attend 
every  transaction  of  this  kind  ? 

"But  how  sped  the  treaty?  you  will  ask.  Day  after  day 
passed.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  signal-gun  from  the  fort  gave  no- 
tice of  an  assemblage  of  chiefs  at  the  council  fire.  Reasons  were 
always  found  for  its  delay.  One  day  an  influential  chief  was  not 
in  the  way;  another,  the  sky  looked  cloudy,  and  the  Indian  never 
performs  any  important  business  except  the  sky  be  clear.  At  length, 
on  the  2ist  September,  the  Pottawatomies  resolved  to  meet  the 
commissioners.    We  were  politely  invited  to  be  present. 

"  The  council-fire  was  lighted  under  a  spacious  open  shed  on 
the  green  meadow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  that  on 
which  the  fort  stood.  From  the  difficulty  of  getting  all  tt^ether  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  assembled.  There  might  be 
twenty  or  thirty  chiefs  present,  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
clMore,  while  the  commissioners,-  interpreters,  etc.,  were  at  the 


upper.  The  palaver  was  opened  the  principal  commisdoner. 
He  requested  to  know  why  he  and  his  colleagues  Were  called  to  the 

council.  An  old  warrior  arose,  and  in  short  sentences,  generally  of 
five  syllables,  delivered  with  a  monotonous  intonation  and  rapid 
utterance,  gave  answer.  His  gesticulation  was  appropriate,  but 
rather  violent.  Rice,  the  half-breed  interpreter,  explained  the  sig- 
nification, from  time  to  time,  to  the  audience;  and  it  was  seen  that 
the  old  chief,  who  had  got  his  lesson,  answered  one  question  by 
proposing  another,  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  oration  being 
that  the  assembled  chiefs  wished  to  know  what  was  the  object  of  their 
Great  Father  at  Washington  in  calling  his  red  children  together  at 
Chicago!  This  was  amusing  enough,  after  the  full  explanation 
given  a  week  t>efore  at  the  opening  session,  and  particularly  when 
it  was  recollected  that  they  had  feasted  sumptuously  during  the  in- 
terval at  the  expense  of  their  Great  Father;  it  was  not  making  very 
encouraging  progress.  A  young  chief  arose,  and  spoke  vehemently 
to  the  same  purpose.  Hereupon  the  commissioner  made  them  a 
forcible  Jacksonion  discourse,  wherein  a  good  deal  which  was  akin 
to  threat  was  mingled  with  exhortations  not  lo  play  with  their 
Great  Father,  but  to  come  to  an  early  determination  whether  they 
would  or  would  not  sell  and  exchange  their  territory;  and  this 
done,  the  council  was  dissolved.  One  or  two  tipsy  old  chiefs  raised  an 
occasional  disturbance,  else  matters  were  conducted  with  due  grav- 
ity. The  relative  positions  of  commissioner  and  the  whites  before 
the  council-lire,  and  that  of  the  red  children  of  the  forest  and 
prairie,  were  to  me  strikingly  impressive.  The  glorious  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  streaming  in  under  the  low  roof  of  the  council- 
house,  fell  full  on  the  countenances  of  the  former  as  they  faced  the 
west,  while  the  pale  light  of  the  east  hardly  lightened  up  the  dark 
and  painted  lineaments  of  the  poor  Indians,  whose  souls  evidently 
clave  to  their  birth-right  in  that  quarter.  Even  though  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  their  removal,  my  heart  bled  for  them  in  their  deso- 
lation and  decline.  Ignorant  and  degraded  as  they  mav  have  been 
in  their  original  state,  their  degradation  is  now  ten-foli{  after  years 
of  intercourse  with  the  whites;  and  their  speedy  disappearance  from 
the  earth  appears  as  certain  as  though  it  were  already  sealed  and 
accomplished.  Your  own  reflection  will  lead  you  to  form  the  con- 
elusion,  and  it  will  be  a  just  one,  that  even  if  he  had  the  will,  the 
power  would  be  wanting  for  the  Indian  to  keep  his  territory;  and 
that  the  business  of  arranging  the  terms  of  an  Indian  treaty,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been  two  hundred  years  ago,  while  the  Indian 
tribes  had  not,  as  now,  thrown  aside  the  rude  but  vigorous  intel- 
lectual character  which  distinguished  many  among  them,  now  lies 
chiefly  between  the  various  traders,  agents,  creditors  and  half- 
breeds  of  the  tribes,  on  whom  custom  and  necessity  have  made  the 
degraded  chiefs  dependent,  and  the  Government  Agents,  When 
the  former  have  seen  matters  so  far  arranged  that  their  self- 
interest,  and  various  schemes  and  claims,  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled 
and  allowed  to  their  hearts'  content,  the  silent  acquiescence  of 
the  Indian  follows,  of  course;  and  till  this  is  the  case,  the  treaty 
can  never  be  amicably  effected.  In  fine,  before  we  quitted  (Chi- 
cago on  the  25th,  three  or  four  days  later,  the  treaty  with  the  Pot- 
tawatomies was  concluded — the  commissioners  putting  their  hands, 
and  the  assembled  chiefs  their  paws,  to  the  same." 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
were:  G.  B.  Porter,  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  and  William 
Weatherford;  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  all  the  chiefs 
and  the  leading  men  of  the  United  Nation  that  could 
be  gathered — a  most  motley  crowd,  of  whom  only  one 
out  of  seventy-seven  signed  his  name  to  the  treaty  with- 
out "  his  X  mark,"  and  probably  not  over  half  a  dozen 
understood  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  except  as  ex- 
plained to  them  imperfectly  by  interpreters,  few  of 
whom  were  themselves  passable  English  scholars. 

The  treaty  consummated  at  this  time  was  signed  on 
September  26,  1833,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  after 
some  unimportant  changes,  May  22,  1834.  Its  pro- 
visions and  terms  were  as  follows: 

Article  i  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands 
of  the  United  Nation  of  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Potta- 
watomie Indians  "along  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  between  this  lake  and  the  land  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Winnebago  nation,  at  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Armstrong,  made  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1832:  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  lately 
ceded  by  the  Menominees,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
country  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  made 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1829,  supposed  to  contain  five  mil- 
lions of  acres."   This  cession  completeht^extinguished 
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all  the  title  to  lands  owned  or  claimed  by  the  United 
Kation  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  left  the  whole  North- 
west, with  the  exception  of  some  minor  and  unimportant 
reservations,  open  to  the  settlement  of  whites  who,  hence- 
forth, could  look  to  the  United  States  to  protect  them 
under  its  laws  in  any  legal  title  they  might  acquire  by 
pre-emption  or  purchase. 

The  considerations  for  thus  yielding  up  their  whole 
country  were  stated  in  Articles  2  and  3,  and  were  : 

^i)  A  tract  of  land  of  like  extent  as  that  ceded,  five 
million  acres,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  between  the  mouth  of  Beyer's  River  on  the 
north  and  the  mouth  of  Nandoway  River  on  the  south  ; 
the  eastern  and  northern  boundary  being  the  western 
State  line  of  Missouri  and  the  western  boundary  of 
the  reservation  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  north  to  a  point 
from  which,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  to  the  mouth  of 
Boyer's  River,  the  whole  tract  inclosed  by  the  said 
boundaries  should  comprise  five  million  acres.* 

A  deputation  consisting  of  not  more  then  fifty  In- 
dians, accompanied  by  five  agents  of  the  United  States, 
were  to  visit  the  lands  granted  previous  to  the  removal 
of  the  tribes,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and, 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States, 
the  tribes  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  were  to  remove  to  the  new  reservation  imme- 
diately :  those  living  further  north,  in  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin,  to  remain,  if  they  desired,  three  years 
longer,  unmolested  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  were  to  receive  sub- 
sistence on  their  journey,  and  for  one  year  after  their 
arrival  at  their  new  homes. 

(2)  Further  payments  in  money  and  goods  were  to 
be  made  as  follows :  $100,000  to  satisfy  sundry  indi- 
viduals in  behalf  of  whom  reservations  were  asked, 
which  the  commissioners  refused  to  grant ;  and  also  to 
indemnify  the  Chippewa  tribe,  who  are  parties  to  this 
treaty  for  certain  lands  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, to  which  they  make  claims,  which  have  been  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Menominee  Indians.  The 
manner  in  which  the  sum  was  paid  is  set  forth  in 
schedule  A,  further  on  :  $150,000,  to  satisfy  claims 
made  against  the  said  United  Nation,  "which  they  have 
here  admitted  to  be  justly  due,  and  directed  to  be  paid." 
Who  got  this  money  appears  in  schedule  B,  hereafter  : 
$100,000  to  be  paid  in  goods  and  provisions,  a  part  to 
be  delivered  on  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  the  resi- 
due during  the  ensuing  year ;  $280,000,  to  be  paid  in 
annuities  of  $14,000  per  year  for  twenty  years; 
$150,000  for  the  erection  of  mills,  houses  and  shops  for 
agricultural  improvements,  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  the  support  of  physicians,  millers, 
farmers,  blacksmiths  and  such  other  mechanics  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  see  fit  to  appoint ; 

*  These  were  the  boundaries  as  defined  in  the  treaty.  Ad  amendatory 
trauy,  made  October  i,  and  signed  by  the  United  States  Commtuioners  and  a 
minority  of  the  chiefs  and  taMd  men  of  the  tribes  numbering-  only  seven,  of 
whom  Caldwell  was  one,  changed  the  boundaries  for  a  consideration  of  $10,000, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  the  further  sum  of  $9,000  "  to  be  paid  to 
Gbolaon  Kercheval  for  services  rendered  the  said  United  Nation  of  Indians 
during  the  Ute  war  between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Sacs  and 
Foxea,"  and  (i^ooo  to  George  E.  Walker,  "for  services  rendered  the  said 
United  Nations  in  bringing  Indian  pritonen  (ram  weK  of  (he  Histiuippj  River 
teOtUwa,  LaSallc  Co.,  lu.,  for  whoM  appewanct  at  Uie  Circuit  Court  of  mad 
cimnty  said  nation  was  bound." 

The  boundaries  were,  for  the  above  consideration,  changed  as  followi: 
"Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Boyer's  River;  thence  down  the  Missouri  River, 
to  a  point  thereon  from  which  a  due  east  line  would  strike  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  ;  thence  along  said  east  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
said  State  :  thence  along  the  northern  boundary  of  said  State  of  Missouri  till 
it  strikes  tiie  line  of  the  lands  of  Sacs  and  Fox  Indians;  thence  northwardly 
along  the  said  line  to  a  point  from  which  a  west  line  would  strike  the  sources  of 
the  Little  Sioux  River ;  thence  along  said  west  tine  till  it  strikes  the  sources  of 
mid  river;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  mouth;  thence  down  the  HiaMuri 
River  to  the  place  of  beginning :  Provided,  the  aaid  bonnidaiy  shall  contain 
five  miUioQ  acres,  bat  should  it  contain  more,  then  Mid  boBimuiesare  to  be 
reduced  ao  «  to  coataia  the  said  live  million  acrea," 


$70,000  for  educational  purposes,  to  be  applied  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Individual  stipends  were  granted  as  follows:  Billy  Cald- 
well. %ioo  per  year  for  life  ;  Alexander  Robinson,  $300  per  year 
for  life  :  in  addition  to  annuities  before  granted  them  ;  $300  per 

J ear,  each,  for  life,  to  Joseph  Laframboise  and  Shawbonee ; 
3,000  to  Wah-pon-eh-see  and  his  band  :  and  $1,500  to  Awnkote 
and  his  band  tor  nineteen  sections  of  land,  granted  them  at  the 
treaty  of  Prairie  de  Chien,  which  were  to  be  given  up. 

Article  4  provided  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  annui- 
ties to  the  various  bands. 

Article  5  confirmed  as  grants  in  fee  simple  to  all  individuals 
to  whom  reservations  had  been  ceded  by  previous  treaties,  all  such 
lands,  to  thetr  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

The  close  of  the  important  document  and  the  signatures  an- 
nexed read  as  follows  : 

"In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  George  B.  Porter,  Thomas 
J.  V.  Owen,  and  William  Weatherford,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs 
and  head  men  of  the  said  nation  of  Indians,  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  at  Chicago  the  said  day  and  year  (September  36,  1833). 
G.  B.  Porter  Me-am-ese,  his  x  mark 

Th.  J.  V.  Owen  Shay-tee,  his  x  mark 

William  Weatherford  Chi»-tn-ke-bah,  his  x  mark 

To-pen-e-bee,  his  x  mark  Mix-e-maung,  his  x  mark 

Sau-ko-noek  Nah-bwatt,  his  x  mark 

Che-che-bin-quay,  his  x  mark,  *  Sen-e-bau-um,  his  x  mark 
Joseph,  his  x  mark  Puk-won,  his  x  mark 

Wah-mix-i-co,  his  x  mark  Wa-be-no-say,  his  x  mark 

Ob-wa-qua-unk,  his  x  mark        Mon-tou-ish,  his  x  mark 
N-saw-way-quet,  his  x  mark        No-nee,  his  x  mark 
Puk-quech-a-min-nee,  his  x  mark  Mas-quat,  his  x  mark 
Nah-che-wine,  his  x  mark  Sho-min,  bis  x  mark 

Ke-wase,  his  x  mark  Ah-take,  his  x  mark 

Wah-bou-seh,  his  x  mark  He-me-nah-wah.  his  x  mark 

Mang-e-selt,  his  x  mark  Che-pec-co^uah,  his  x  mark 

Caw-we-saut,  his  x  mark  Mis-quab-o-no-quah,  his  x  mark 

Ah-be-te-ke-zhic,  his  x  mark       Wah-be-Kai,  his  x  mark 
Pat-e-go-shuc,  his  x  mark  Ma-ca-ta-ke-sbic,  his  x  mark 

E-to-wow-cote,  his  x  mark  Sho-min,  (3d)  his  x  mark 
Shim-e-nah,  his  x  mark  She-mah-gah,  his  x  mark 

O-cbee-pwaise,  his  x  mark         O'Ke-mah-wah-ba-see,  his  x  mark 
Ce-nah-ge-win,  his  x  mark         Na-mash,  bis  x  mark 
Shaw-waw-nas-see,  his  x  mark*  Shab-y-a-tuk,  his  x  mark 
Mac-a-ta-o-shic,  his  x  mark        Quah-quah-tan,  his  x  mark 
Shab-eh-nay,  his  x  mark  Ah-cah-o-mah,  his  x  mark 

Squah-ke-zic,  his  x  mark  Ah-sag-a-mish>cum,  his  x  mark 

Mah-che-o-tah-way,  his  x  mark    Pa-mob-a-mee,  his  x  mark 
Cha-ke-te-ah,  his  x  mark  Nay-04ay,  his  x  mark 

Ce-tah-quah,  his  x  mark  Sho-bon-nier,  bis  x  mark 

Ce-ku-tay,  bis  x  mark  Me-nuk-quet,  his  x  mark 

Sauk-ee,  his  x  mark  Ah-quee-wee,  his  x  mark 

Kee-new,  his  x  mark  Ta-caa-ko,  his  x  mark 

Ne-bay-noc-scum,  his  x  mark      Me-shim-e-nah,  his  x  mark 
Naw-bay-caw,  his  x  mark  Wah-sus-kuk,  bis  x  mark 

O'Kee-mase,  his  x  mark  Pe-nay-o-cat,  his  x  mark 

Saw-o-tup,  his  x  mark  Pay-maw-suc,  his  x  mark 

Me-tai-way,  his  x  mark  Pe-she-ka,  his  x  mark 

Na-ma-ta-way-shnc,  his  x  mark  Shaw-we-mon-e-tay,  his  x  mark 
Shanr-waw-nuk-wuk,  his  x  mark  Ah-be-nab,  his  x  mark 
Nah-dw-wah,  his  x  mark  Sau-sau-quas^ee.  bis  x  mark 

/«  Presence  of 

Wm.  Lee  D.  Ewing,  Secretary  to  Daniel  Jackson,  of  New  Ywk 

Commission  Jno.  H.  Kinxie 

E.  A.  Brash  Kobt.  A.  Kinzie 

Luther  Rice,  Interpreter  G.  S.  Hubbard 

Tames  Conner,  Interpreter  J.  C.  Schwarz,  Adjt  Gen.  M.  M. 
John  T.  Schermerhom,  Commis-  Jn.  B.  Beaubien 

sioner,  etc.,  West.  James  Kinzie 

A.  C.  Pepper,  S.  A.  R.  P.         Jacob  Beeson 
Gho.  Kercheval,  Sub-agent         Saml.  Humes  Porter 
Geo.  Bender,  Major  5th  Regt.  Inf.  Andw.  Porter 

D.  Wilcox,  Capt.  5th  R^.        Gabriel  Godfroy 
J.  M.  Baxley,  Capt.  5th  Inf.       A.  H.  Aradt 
R.  A.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.  Laurie  Marsh 
L.  T.  Jamison,  Lieut.  U.  S.  A.  Joseph  Chaunier 

E.  K.  Smith,  Lieut.  5th  Inf.      John  Watkins 

*  The  names  of  neither  Alexander  Robinson  nor  Billy  Caldwell,  both  lead- 
ing chiefs  of  the  Pottawatomies,  appear  among  the  sinien  of  the  treaty.  They 
were  both  able  to  write  their  luunes.  Robiinoii*i  ln«Uan  name  was  Cbe-chee- 
Mog-wayor,  as  one  historian  spells  It,  "  Che-<he-pin-gua."  The  "Che-cbe- 
bin-qtiay  "  tigoature  attached  to  the  treaty  was  probably  Robinson's.  **  Shaw- 
waw-nas-see  "  was  probably  the  signature  of  Billy  Caldwell  (Sauganash).  To 
eaehof  these  dgnatures  is  attached  the  marie  (x)  of  iUitemcy.  They  could 
both  write,  bnl  tbeir  tignattires  do  not  appear  except  in  the  above  farm. 
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P.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Sur8:eon  B.  B.  Kercheval 

J.  Allen,  Lieut,  sth  laf.  Jas.  W.  Berry 

I.  P.  Simouton,  Lieut.  U.  S.  A.  Wm.  French 
George  F.  Turner,  Asst.  Sui;geon  Thomas  Forsyth 

U.  S.  Arm^  Pierre  Menard,  Fits 

Richd.  J,  Hamilton  Edmd.  Roberts 

Robert  Stuart  Geo.  Hunt 

Jona.  McCarthy  Isaac  Nash 

The  fund  of  $100,000,  provided  for  "  sundry  indi- 
viduals "  in  behalf  of  whom  reservations  had  been  asked 
and  denied,  was  distributed  as  follows : 

SCHEDULE  A. 

(Referred  to  in  the  treaty  containing  the  sums  payaUe  to  In- 
dividuals in  lieu  of  reservations.) 

Jesse  Walker  $1500 

Henry  Cleavland   800 

Rachel  Hall   600 

Sylvia  HaU   600 

Joseph  Laframboise  and  children   1000 

Victoire  Porthier  and  her  children   700 

Jean  Bt.  Miranda, 


For  each  of  whom  John 
H.  Kinzie  is  trustee. 


300 
aoo 

300 
400 


600 


Jane  Miranda, 
Mrs.  Van  RosetU 

Miranda, 
Thomas  Miranda, 

Alexander  Muller,  Gholaon  Kercbeval,  trustee . . . , .  800 

Paschal  Muller,        "  "  "    800 

Margaret  Muller   aoo 

Socra  Muller   SCO 

Angelique  Chevallier   200 

Josette  Chevallier   300 

Fanny  Leclare,  (Captain  David  Hunter,  trustee). . .  400 

Daniel  Bourassa's  children   600 

S.'^T^?™  "-T*'    i  of  whom  J. 

^^SSSn.     I  CampbeUistnJe. 

Alexis  Laframbois   1800 

Alexis  Laframbois'  childrea   300 

Mrs.  Mann's  children   600 

Mrs.  Mann  (daughter  of  Antoine  Ouilmet)   40O 

Geo.  Turkey's  children  (Fourtier),  Th.  J.  V.  Owen, 

trustee   500 

Jacques  Chapeau's  children,  (Fourtier),  Th.  J.  V. 

Owen,  trustee  .   60O 

Antonie  Roscnm's  children   750 

Francois  Burbonnats'  senior  children   400 

Francois  Burbonnais'  junior  children   300 

John  Bt.  Cloutier's  children,  (Robert  A.  Kinzie, 

trustee)   600 

Claude  Laframboise's  children   300 

Antoine  Oailmet's  children   300 

Josette  Ouilmet,  (John  H.  Kinzie,  trustee)   300 

Mrs.  Welsh,  (daughter  of  Antmoe  Ouilmet)   300 

Alexander  Robinson's  children   400 

Billy  Caldwell's  children  ^.   600 

Mo-ah-way   soo 

Madore  B,  Beaubien   300 

Charles  H.  Beaubien   300 

John  K.  Clark's  Indian  children,  (Richard  J.  Hamil- 
ton, trustee)  ,   400 

Mrs.  Sol.  Josette  Juno  and  her  children   1000 

Angelique  Juno   300 

iosette  Beaubien 's  children   1000 
la-go-que's  child,  (James  Kinzie,  trustee)   300 

Esther,  Rosene  and  Eleanor  Bailly   500 

So[^ia,  Hortense  and  Therese  Bailly   1000 

Rosa  and  Mary,  children  of  Hoo-mo-ni-^^,  wife  of 

Stephen  Mack   600 

Jean  Bt.  Rabbu's  children   400 

rrancis  Chevallier's  children   800 

Mrs.  Nancy  Jamison  and  child    800 

Co-pah,  son  of  Archange   250 

Martha  Burnet,  (Rt.  Forsyth,  trustee)   1000 

Isadore  Chabert's  child,  (G.  S.  Hubbard,  trustee). .  400 

Chee-bee-quai,  or  Mrs.  Allan   500 

Luther  Ri<x  and  children  3500 

John  Jones   looo 

Pierre  Corbonno's  children   800 

Pierre  Chalipeaux's  children   1000 

Phoebe  Treat  and  children   1000 

Robert  Forsyth,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo   500 

Alexander  Robinson  *loooo 

Billy  Caldwell  *ioooo 


JcMeph  Laframboise   300 

Nis-noan-see,  (B.  B.  Kercbeval,  trustee)   soo 

Margaret  Hall   1000 

James,  William,  David  and  Sarah,  diildren  of  Mar- 
garet Hall   3200 

Margaret  Ellen  Miller,  Mont-  T  For  each  of  whom  "j 

gomery  Miller,  and  Filly  J  Richard  J.  Ham-  |  j. 
Miller,  grand-children  of  )  ilton,  of  Chicago,  f 
Marguet  Hall,             (.is  trustee.  J 

Jean  Letendre's  children   aoo 

Bernard  Grignon   100 

Josette  Poller   100 

Joseph  Vieux,  Jacques  Vieux,  Louis  VIeux,  Josette 

Vieux,  each  100 

Angdique  Hardwick's  children  1800 

Joseph  Bourassaand  Mark  Bourassa   zoo 

Jude  Bourassa  and  Therese  Bourassa   aoo 

Stephen  Bourassa  and  Gabriel  Bourassa   200 

Alexander  Bourassa  and  James  Bourassa   300 

Elai  Bourassa  and  Jerome  Bourassa   soo 

M.  D.  Bourassa   100 

Ann  Rice  and  her  soo,  William  M.  Rice  and 

nephew,  John  Leib   1000 

Agate  Biddleand  herdiUdren    900 

Mi^daline  LaframlxHse  and  her  son   400 

Therese  Schandler   200 

Joseph  Dailly's  son  and  daughter,  Robert  ond  Therese  500 

Therese  Lawe  and  George  Lawe   aoo 

David  Lawe  and  George  Lawe                      ....  200 

Rebecca  Lawe  and  Maria  Lawe   300 

Polly  Lawe  and  Jane  Lawe   300 

Appototone  Lawe   100 

Angelique  Vieux  and  Amable  Vieux   aoo 

Andre  Vieux  and  Nicholas  Vieux   200 

Pierre  Vieux  and  Maria  Vieux   200 

Madaline  Thibeault   100 

Paul  Vieux  and  Joseph  Vieux   200 

Susanne  Vieux   100 

Louis  Grignon  and  his  son  Paul   200 

Paul  Grignon,  Sr.  and  Amable  Grignon   200 

Perish  and  Robert  Grignon   200 

Catist  Grignon  and  Elizabeth  Grignon   aoo 

Ursul  Grignon  and  Charlotte  Grignon   200 

Louise  Grignon  and  Rachel  Grignon   200 

Agate  Porlier  and  George  Grignon   aoo 

Amable  Grignon  and  Emily  Grignon   200 

Therese  Grignon  and  Simon  Grignon   200 

William  Burnett,  (B.  B.  Kercbeval,  trustee)   1000 

Shan-na-«ees   400 

Josette  Beaubien   500 

roT  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Potta«ratomie  stu- 
dents at  the  ChocUw  Academy.    The  Hon.  R. 

M.  Johnson  to  be  the  trustee   5000 

James  and  Richard  J.  Conner   700 

Pierre  Duvemy  and  children.   300 

Joshua  Boyd's  children,  (George  Boyd,  Esq.,  to  be 

trustee)   500 

Joseph  Baity   4000 

L.  A.  Fcffqrth   3000 

Gabriel  Godfrey   3430 

Thomas  R.  Covill  *   1300 

George  Hunt   750 

James  Kinzie   5000 

oseph  Chaunicr   550 

ofan  and  Mark  Noble   180 

Alexis  Provansale   100 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  $100,000 
Originally  $150,000  was  provided  for  the  payment 
of  claims  acknowledged  as  justly  due,  and  by  a  supple- 
mentary treaty  $25,000  additional.  Schedule  B,  follow- 
ing, shows  that  $175,000  was  apportioned  to  claimants 
sufficiently  numerous  to  constitute  nearly  a  complete 
census  of  the  white  male  population  of  the  Northwest. 
It  is  not  believed  that  these  claims  were  audited  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  although  they  acknowledged  them 
to  be  justly  due  by  the  formality  of  accepting  the  treaty 
of  which  the  schedule  formed  a  part.  It  was  an  ap- 
portionment of  the  ready  money  of  the  tribes  among  all 
the  whites  who  could  bring  a  claim  against  an  Indian. 
The  honest  debtor  and  the  unjust  and  dishonest  claim- 

*  Cnt  down  br  the  U.S.  Senate  to95,oooeMh.  ^  ^ 
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ant  absorbed  the  fund.  How  large  a  portion  of  it  repre- 
sented robbery,  theft,  and  perjury  will  never  be  known 
until  the  great  book  is  opened  at  the  last  day.  The  list 
of  names  and  amounts  apportioned  is  as  follows  : 


SCHEUULE  B. 


(  Referred  to  in  the  treaty  containing  the  sums  payable  to  indi- 
viduals on  claims  admitted  to  be  justly  due,  and  directed  to  be 
paid.)* 


Brewster,  Hwan  &  Co. . .  -$343 

John  S.  C.  Hogan   50 

Frederick  H.  Contraman..  200 

Brookfield  &  Bertrand  100 

R.  E.  Heacock   100 

Geo.  W.  McClure,  U.S.A.  125 

David  McKec   180 

Oliver  Emmell   300 

George  Htdlenbeck   100 

Martha  Gray   78 

Charles  Taylor   187 

Joseph  Naper   71 

John  Mann  200 

James  Walker  3oo 

John  Blackston   100 

Harris  Si  McCord  175 

George  W.  Dole   133 

George  Haverhill   60 

Wm.  Whistler.  U.S.  A..  1000 
Squire  Thompson   100 

C.  C.  TrowbTl<^  2000 

Louis  Dniillard   350 

Abraham  Francis   25 

D.  R.  Bearss  &  Co  250 

Dr.  E.  Winslow....   150 

Nicholas  Klinger   77 

Joseph  Porthier...^  aoo 

Clark  Holleobeck   50 

Henry  Enslen   75 

Robert  A.  Kincie  1216 

Joseph  Ogie  200 

Thomas  Hartzell  400 

Calvin  Britin   46 

Benjamin  Fry  400 

Pierre  F.  Navarre  100 

C.  H.  Chapman   30 

James  Kinzie  300 

G.  S.  Hubbard    125 

Samuel  Godfroy   120 

John  E.  Schwartz  4800 

Joseph  Loranger  5008 

H.  B.  and  C.  W.  Hoffman  350 

Phelps  &  Wendell  660 

Henry  Johns   370 

Benjamin  C,  Hoyt   20 

John  H.  Kinzie,  in  trust  for 

the  heirs  of  Joseph  Mir< 

anda,  deceased   250 

Francis  Burbonnais,  Sr...  500 
Francis  Burbonnais,  Jr. . . .  200 
R.  A.  Forsyth,  in  trust  tor 
Catherine  McKenzie. . .  .looo 

James  Laird   50 

Montgomery  Evans  250 

Joseph  Bertrand,  Jr   300 

Geo^  Hunt  ,  900 

Benjamin  Sherman    150 

W.  and  F.  Brewster,  assig- 
nees of  Joseph  Bertrand, 

Sr  700 

John  Forsyth,  in  trust  for 
the  heirs  of  Charles  Pel- 
tier, deceased  900 

William  Hazard   30 

Sames  Shirby   135 
acob  Platter   35 
obn  B.  Bourie  3500 

B.  B.  Kercheval  ijoo 

Charles  Lucier   75 

Mark  Beaubien   500 

Catherine  Stewart   82 

Francis  Mouton. .   200 

Doctor  William  Brown ...  40 


Jacque  Jenveaux  $150 

John  B.  DaChanne   55 

John  Wright   I5 

James  Galloway   200 

William  Marquis   150 

Louis  Chevalier,  adm'r  of 
J.  B.  Chevalier,  dec'd..  II3 

Solomon  McCullough  100 

Joseph  Curtis   50 

Edward  E.  Hunter   90 

Rachel  Legg   35 

Petn-  Lamseet   lOO 

Robert  Beresford   200 

G.  W.  and  W.  Laird   150 

M.  B.  Beaubien  440 

Jeduthan  Smith   60 

Edmund  Weed   loo 

Philip  Maxwell.  U.  &  A. .  3$ 

Henry  Gratiot   116 

Tyler  K.  Blodgett   50 

Nehemiah  King    125 

S.  P.  Brady   1 88 

James  Harrington   68 

Samuel  ElUce   50 

Peter  Menard  (Maumee). .  500 

John  W.  Anderson  350 

David  Bailey   50 

Wm.  G.  Knaggs   100 

John  Hively   150 

John  B.  Bertrand,  Sr.  ... .  50 

Robert  A.  Forsyth  3000 

Maria  Kercheval  3000 

Alice  Hunt  3000 

iane  C.  Forsyth  3000 
ohn  H.  Kinzie  5000 
:ilen  M.  Wolcott  5000 

Maria  Hunter  5000 

Robert  A.  Kinzie  5000 

William  Huff   81 

Stephen  Mack,  in  trust  for 
tne    heirs  of  Stephen 

Mack,  deceased   500 

Thonus  Forsyth  1500 

Felix  Fontaine  300 

Jacques  Mette   200 

Francis  Boucher   250 

Margaret  Helm  2000 

O.  P.  Lacy  1000 

Henry  and  Richard  G.  Con- 
ner 1500 

James  W.  Craig  500 

R.  A.  Forsyth,  Maumee..  1300 
Antoine  Peltier,  Maumee..  200 
R.  A.  Forsyth,  in  trust  for 

Mau-se-on-o-quet  300 

John  E,  Hunt  ,..1450 

Payne  C.  Parker   70 

Isaac  Hull  1000 

Foreman  Evans   33 

Horatio  N.  Curtis  300 

Ica  Rice   350 

Thomas  P.  Quick   35 

George  B.  Woodcox   bo 

John  Woodcox   40 

George  B.  Knaggs  1400 

EboKzer  Read   100 

George  Pomeroy.   150 

Thomas  K.  Green   70 

William  Mieure,  in  trust  for 

Willis  Fellows   500 

Z.  Cicott  1800 

John  Johnson   100 

Antoine  Antilla   lOO 


R.  A.  Forsyth,  in  tniat  for 
hrirs  of  Charles  Guion.  aoo 

Joseph  Bertrand,  Sr   653 

Moses  Rice   800 

James  Conner  2250 

John  B.  DuCharme   250 

Coquillard  &  Comparat . . .  5000 

Richard  J.  Hamilton   500 

Adolphus  Chapin   80 

John  Dixon.......  140 

Antoine  Ouilmet  $800 

John  Bt.  Chandonai,  (one 
thousand  dollars  of  this 
sum  to  be  paid  to  Robert 
Stuart,  agent  of  the 
American  Fur  Company, 
by  the  particular  request 
of  John  B.  Chandonai).  .3500 

Lawrin  Marsh  3390 

P.  &  J.  Godfroy  2000 

David  Hull   500 

Andrew  Drouillard   500 

Jacob  Beeson  &  Co   220 

Jacob  Beeson  goo 

John  Anderson  600 

John  Green  100 

James  B.  Campbell  600 

Pierre  Menard,  jun.,  in 
right  of  G.  W.  Campbell  250 

George  E.  Walker  1000 

Joseph  Tbebault   50 

Gideon  Lowe,  U.  S.  A.  . .  160 

Pierre  Menard,  jr   3000 

John  Tharp   45 

Pierre    Menard,    jr.,  in 

trust  for  Marie  Tremble,  500 
Henry  B.  Stilman  300 

iohn  Hamblin   500 
rancois  Page   100 

George  Brooks   20 

Franklin  McMillan   100 

Lorance  ^lellhouse  .....  30 

Martin  G.  Shellhouse   35 

Peter  Belair   150 

Joseph  Morass  aoo 
ohn  I.  Wendell  2000 

A.  T.  Hatch   300 

Stephen  Downing  100 

Samuel  Miller   100 

Moses  Hardwick   75 

Margaret  May  400 

Frances  Felix  iioo 

John  B.  Bourie   500 

Harriet  Ewing   500 

David  Bourie   500 

The  above  claims  have  been 
only  in  case  they  be  accepted  in 
to  the  present  wite. 


John  Baldwin  500 

Isaac  G.  Baily  100 

James  Cowan   35 

Joseph  D.  Lane   50 

J.  L.  Phelps  350 

Edmund  Roberts   50 

Augustus  Bona   60 

E.  C.  Winter  Sc  Co  1850 

Charles  W.  Ewing   300 

Carolina  Feny.   500 

Bovrrie  &  Mmie  

Charles  Minie  600 

Francis  Minie   700 

David  Bourie   150 

Henry  Ossum  Read  200 

Francoise  Bezoin  2500 

Dominique  Rosseau   500 

Hanna  &  Taylor  1570 

John  P.  Hedges  1000 

Francois  Chobare   1000 

Isadore  Chobare   600 

Jacob  Leephart   700 

Amos  Amsden  400 

Nicholas  Boilvin   350 

Archibald  Clyboume  aoo 

William  Connor  (Michigan)  70 

Tunis  S.  WendaU  500 

Noel  Vassuer  800 

James  Abbott,  agent  of  the 

American  Fur  Company,  2300 
Robert  Stewart,  agent  of 
the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany  17000 

Solomon  Juneau  3100 

John  Bt.  Beaubien  350 

Stephen  Mack,  jr.,,.,,..  350 

John  Lawe   3000 

Alexis  Larose  looo 

Daniel  Whitney  1350 

P.  &  A.  Grignon  650 

Louis  Grignon  2000 

Jacques  Vieux  2000 

Laframbotse  &  Bourassa. .  1300 
Heirs  of  N.  Boilvin,  de- 
ceased  1000 

John  K.  Clark   400 

William  G.and  G.  W.  Ewtngsooo 

Rufus  Hitchcock   400 

Reed  &  Coons  300 

B.  H.  X^ughton  1000 

Rufus  Downing  500 

Charles  Reed  aoo 

Nancy  Het^es   500 

$175,000 

admitted  and  directed  to  be  paid 
full  of  all  claims  and  demands  up 

G.  B.  Porter. 

T.  J.  V.  Owen. 

W1U.IAM  Weatherford. 


*  The  Senate  in  ratifjrinr  the  treaty  provided  for  ■  board  of  commiMtoners 
to  eaiiniBC  the  datim,  aiiid  if  (oand  fnuMoleat  or  unjuK,  to  re-adjntt  them. 


Of  the  $xoo,ooo  to  be  paid  in  goods  and  provisions, 
the  following  record  and  receipt  for  delivery  appears: 

Agreeably  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty,  there  have  been  purchased  and  delivered  at  the  request 
of  the  Indians,  goods,  provl^ons  and  horses,  to  the  amount  of 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  (leaving  the  balance  to  be  supplied  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars). 

As  evidence  of  the  purchase  and  delivery  as  aforesaid,  under 
the  direction  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
same  have  be«o  received  by  the  said  Indians,  the  said  George  B. 
Porter,  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  and  William  Weatherford,  and  the 
undersigned  chiefs  and  head  men,  on  behalf  of  the  said  United 
Nation  of  Indians,  have  hereunto  set  their  bands,  the  twenty-sev- 
enth day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three. 

G.  B.  Porter.  Tahee-Tshee-chin-be-quay. 
Th.  J.  V.  Owen,  Joseph,  his  x  mark,  [his  x  marie, 

William  Weatherford,  Shab-e-nai,  his  x  mark, 

Jo-pen-e-bee,  his  x  mark,  Ah-be-te-ke-zhic.  his  x  mark, 

We-saw,  his  x  mark,  E-to-won-cote,  his  x  mark, 

Ne-kaw-nosh-kee.  his  x  mark,     Shab-y-a-tuk,  his  x  mark, 
Wai^aw'O'ke-ne-aw.  bis  x  mark,  Me-am-ese,  his  x  marE;* 
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Ne-«ee>waw-bee-tack,  his  X  mark,  Wah-be-me-mee,  his  x  mark, 
Kai-kaw-tai-mon.  his  x  mark,      Shim-e-nah,  his  x  mark, 
Saw-ko-nosh,  We-in-co,  his  x  mark. 

In  presence  of 

Wm.  Lee  D.  Ewing.  sect'y  to  Andw.  Porter, 

the  commission.  Joseph  Bertrand,  ir. 

R.  A.  Fonwth,  U.  S.  A.,  Jno.  H.  Kinzie. 

Madn.  F.  Abbott,  James  Qonaor,  interpreter, 

Saml.  Humes  Porter,  J.  E.  Schwarz,  Adjt.-Gen.  M.  M. 

It  is  not  now  essential  to  the  object  of  the  historian 
or  to  the  interest  of  the  reader  to  know  how  the  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars  of  goods  was  paid,  or  in  what  the 
goods  consisted,  nor  whether  the  chiefs  who  signed  the 
receipt  knew  anything  of  the  value  thereof,  nor  whether 
they  were  drunk  or  sober  when  they  signed. 

The  treaty  was  consummated — the  Indian  title  to 
lands  in  Illinois  was  extinguished.  After  two  more 
annual  payments  to  the  Pottawatomies  who  lingered  in 
Wisconsin,  the  tribes  disappeared  from  the  region,  and 
with  them  went  many  of  the  earlier  settlers  who  had 
intermarried  and  thus  become  identified  with  them. 
The  Bourassas,  Laframboise,  Madore  B  Beaubien,  the 
Bourbonnals,the  Mirandeausfall  but  Victoire — Mrs.  Por- 
thierj,  some  of  the  Clark  Indian  children,  a  part  of  the 
Juneau  family — in  fact  nearly  all  the  half-breed  families 
moved  west  with  the  Indians  with  whom  they  had  become 
allied,  and  their  descendants  are  to-day  leaders  in  the 
tribe  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas,  or,  having 
severed  their  tribal  relations,  have  become  leading  citi- 
zens of  Kansas.* 

Incorporation  as  a  Town.  —  Anticipating  the 
results  of  this,  which  was  quite  sure  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  the  citizens  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  to  take  upon  themselves  cor- 
porate powers  and  to  assume  the  functions  of  self- 
government  as  the  statutes  provided.  Heretofore  the 
residents  of  the  Chicago  settlement  had  been,  legally, 
only  citizens  of  Cook  County,  having  no  peculiar  cor- 
porate powers  outside  those  vested  in  the  County 
Board,  or  Court  of  Commissioners. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes,  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  was 
held,  August  5,  1833,  to  decide  by  vote  whether  or  not 
they  would  assume  the  functions  of  an  incorporated 
town.  There  were  cast  at  this  meeting  twelve  votes 
"for  incorporation,"  and  one  "against  incorporation."! 
The  single  vote  in  opposition  was  cast  by  Russel  E. 
Heacock,  he  living  at  that  time  beyond  the  extreme 
southern  border  of  the  proposed  town,  although  having 
his  business  and  professional  interests  at  the  settlement. 
He  moved  into  the  town  the  following  year. 

The  first  election  of  Town  Trustees  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mark  Beaubien,  August  10.  It  is  believed 
that  every  legal  voter  of  Chicago  cast  his  vote  on  that 
occasion.  They  numbered  twenty-eight.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected  Trustees:  T.  J.  V.  Owen,  26  votes; 
George  W.  Dole,  36  votes;  Madore  B.  Beaubien,  23 
votes;  John  Miller,  20  votes;  E.  S.  Kimberly,  20 
votes. 

The  firet  meeting  of  the  new  board  was  held 
August  12,  at  which  little  was  done  except  to  organize. 
Thomas  J.  V.  Owen  was  chosen  president,  and  Isaac 
Harmon  was  appointed  clerk.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  meetings  should  hereafter  be  held  at  the  house 
of  Mark  Beaubien. 

At  the  session  of  September  3,  George  W.  Dole 
was  appointed  Town  Treasurer;  and  another  free  ferry 

*  For  further  concerning  the  PottawUomie*,  we  the  preceding  Indiui 
history  in  this  voluine. 
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established  across  the  Chicago  'River  at  Dearborn 
Street.    Charles  H.  Chapman  was  appointed  ferryman. 

The  limits  of  the  new  town  were,  on  November  6, 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  not  far  from  seven-eighths 
of  one  square  mile.  The  boundaries  were:  Jackson 
Street,  on  the  south;  Jefferson  and  Cook  streets,  on 
the  west;  Ohio  Street,  on  the  north;  and  north  of  the 
river,  by  the  lake,  and  south  of  the  river,  by  State 
Street,  on  the  east. 

November  7,  Benjamin  Jtmes  was  appointed  Street 
Commissioner,  and  Isaac  Harmon,  Collector,  his  fees 
to  be  *'ten  percent  on  all  money  put  into  the  treasury." 

December  4,  the  corps  of  town  officials  was  com- 
pleted by  the  appointment  of  George  Snow  as  As- 
sessor and  Surveyor,  and  John  Dean  Caton  as  Corporate 
Attorney. 

CHiCAGO  FROM  1833  TO  1837. — The  closc  of  the 
year  1833  found  Chicago  a  legally  organized  town.  Its 
population  at  the  time  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand.  No  record 
of  any  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  is  extant,  and 
all  statements  as  to  the  actual  population  at  that  time 
are  estimates,  bi^d  on  the  whims,  impressions,  or 
rumors  of  the  time.  It  required  a  population  of  150 
to  form  a  corporate  town  organization,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  Chicago  had  more  than  the  required 
number.  Based  on  the  number  of  voters  (twenty-eight) 
at  the  first  election,  and  allowing  a  population  of  five 
to  each  voter,  the  resident  population  was  140  in 
August,  1833,  at  the  time  the  first  election  was  held. 
The  influx  drawn  in  during  the  Indian  treaty,  in 
September,  added  largely  to  the  permanent  population 
of  the  town,  as  many  who  came  here  at  that  time  re- 
mained. The  population  on  January  i,  1834,  was  not 
far  from  250. 

The  new  town  of  Chicago  as  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1833,  although  as  small  in  population  as  ^e  law  would 
allow,  had  all  the  required  elements  of  civilization  within 
itself. 

The  village  was  built  along  the  south  side  of  Water 
Street  and  westerly  toward  the  settlement  at  the  forks. 
There  were  scattered  shanties  over  the  prairie  south, 
and  a  few  rough,  unpainted  buildings  had  been  impro- 
vised on  the  North  Side  between  the  old  Kinzie  house 
and  what  is  now  Clark  Street.  All  together  it  would,  in 
the  light  of  1883,  have  represented  a  most  woe-begone 
appearance,  even  as  a  frontier  town  of  the  lowest  class. 
It  did  not  show  a  single  steeple  nor  a  chimney  four  feet 
above  any  roof.  A  flagstaff  at  Uie  fort,  some  fifty  feet 
high,  flaunted,  in  pleasant  weather  and  on  holidajrs — a 
weather-beaten  flag,  as  an  emblem  of  civilization,  patri- 
otic pride,  national  domain,  or  an)rthing  else  that  might 
stir  hearts  of  the  denizens  of  the  town.  The  buildings 
of  the  fort  were  low  posted,  and  none  of  them  exceed- 
ing two  low  stories  in  height.  Approaching  the  village 
by  land  from  the  south,  one  would  see  on  emerging 
from  the  oak  woods,  near  Twenty-third  Street,  a  good 
stretch  of  level  grass,  the  lake  on  the  right,  woods  along 
the  borders  of  the  main  river,  and,  lying  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  green  woods,  only  a  thin  cloud  of  smoke 
from  the  shanty  chimneys,  a  line  of  almost  indefinable 
structures,  and  the  flag  over  the  fort,  if  perchance  it  was 
flying.  A  brown  path,  where  the  grass  had  been  trod- 
den out,  led  to  the  fort,  and  another,  better  trodden  and 
wider,  led  across  the  prairie  towards  the  forks  where 
the  Sauganash  Hotel  then  flourished.  A  letter  from 
Charles  Butler,  a  brother-in-law  of  William  B.  Ogden, 
written  from  New  York  December  17,  1881,  is  here 
given  as  relevant  to  a  description  of  the  town  at  this 
time.   The  letter  somewhat  anticipatea^ehi^onr]^ 
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regards  its  subsequent  ^owth  and  development,  and 
brings  Hon.  William  B.  Ogden  upon  the  stage  before 
his  time,  but  is  given  entire^  nevertheless.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"  In  the  winter  ot  1832-33  I  was  spending  some  time  with  my 
friend  Arthor  Bronson  in  New  York  as  his  guest.  Among  other 
topics  we  discussed  that  of  a  visit  to  the  Western  country  the  fol- 
lowing summer  for  information  and  pleasure.  The  recent  occur- 
rence of  the  Black  Hawk  War  (which  took  place  in  1833,  the 
previous  summer)  had  directed  attention  to  that  region  of  country 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  (where  it  had  taken  place)  in  the  northern 
part  of  Illioois  and  southern  portion  of  the  then  Territory  of  W!s- 
OMisin.  yJe  decided  on  the  plan  of  a  journey  to  Chicago,  the 
ensuing  summer.  My  residence  was  then  at  Geneva,  in  Ontario 
County,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  Hronson  would  leave  New  York  in  June  follow- 
ing and  I  would  join  him  at  Geneva.  Having  settled  upon  this 
plan,  we  directed  our  attention  to  obtaining  some  information  in 
regard  to  that  region  of  country  and  the  methods  of  traveling. 
General  Scott,  who  had  charge  of  the  campaign  against  the  Ulack 
Hawk  Indians,*and  who  had  but  recently  returned  from  the  West, 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bronson's  and  he  applied  to  htm  for  informa- 
tion 00  the  subject.  General  Scott  had  been  very  much  impressed 
by  his  visit,  with  the  extent,  beauty  and  attractions  of  that  portion 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  to  Mr,  lironson 
that  Chicago  in  the  future  settlement  of  the  country,  would  be 
likel;^  to  become  an  tmj>ortant  town.  In  further  prosecution  of  his 
inquiries  be  was  advised  to  apply  to  Mr.  Daniel  Jackson,  then  a 
leading  merchant  of  this  city  (New  York),  who  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  Indian  supplies,  and  Mr.  Bronson  had  re- 
course to  him.  On  going  to  the  store  and  stating  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  latter  responded  to  his  application  with 
interest,  and  said  that  he  would  then  introduce  him  to  a  man  from 
Chict^,  who  at  that  moment  happened  to  be  in  his  store  making 

Birchues  of  Indian  goods.  This  was  Robert  A.  Kinzic,  and  Mr. 
ronscm  was  introduwd  to  him.  The  result  of  this  interview  with 
Mr.  Kinzie  (from  whom  Mr.  Bronson  obtained  all  the  information 
needed  for  the  journey)  was  a  voUiniary  offer  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Kiiuie  to  Mr.  Bronson,  that,  if  the  latter  and  his  friend  had  in  view 
the  purchase  of  any  property  in  the  West,  or  if  they  should  desire 
to  purchase  any  when  there,  he  had  an  interest  in  some  land  in 
Chicago  which  he  would  sell  to  us,  and  he  gav'e  Mr.  Bronson  a 
description  of  the  property,  stating  the  quantity,  terms,  etc.,  with 
the  privilege  of  considering  it  and  of  deciding  whether  he  would 
take  it  or  not,  after  we  should  have  seen  it.  The  land  thus  offered 
was  one-fouith  interest  in  the  north  fractional  half  of  Section  ten(io), 
in  common  and  undivided,  on  which  Kinzie's  addition  to  the  town  of 
Chio^o  was  afterwards  laid  out — Mr.  Robert  A.  Kinzie  as  one  of 
the  heirs  at  law  of  his  father  being  entitled  to  one-fourth  part 
thereof. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1833,  in  acctntlance  with  the  arrangement 
previously  made  in  the  winter,  as  above  stated,  Mr.  Bronson  and  I 
proceeded  on  our  Western  journey.  We  stopped  at  Niagara  Falls, 
to  which  place  we  were  accompanied  by  our  respective  families, 
from  whom  we  parted  there,  and  went  on  to  Buffalo,  where  we  took 
a  steamer  for  Detroit.  We  duly  arrived  at  Detroit,  where  we 
remained  some  time.  Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Chicago.  The  country  between  Detroit  and  Chicago  was 
then  a  comparative  vnldemess,  and  the  route  to  Chicago  was  1^ 
what  was  known  as  the  Indian  Trail,  which  traversed  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in  a  southwesterly  course 
from  Detroit  through  Ypstlanii  to  White  Pigeon  Prairie,  where  it 
approached  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
passtncT  through  South  Bend  and  1-a  Porte  Prairie  (the  Door  prairie) 
to  Michigan  City,  Preparatory  to  the  journey,  we  provided  a 
wagon  and  pair  of  horses  and  two  saddle  horses,  and  arranged 
¥rith  a  young  man,  named  Gholson  Kercheval,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  route,  having  been  connected  with  the  Indian  agency  at 
Chicago,  to  accompany  us  all  the  way  from  Detroit  to  Chicago;  we 
laid  in  supplies,  provisions  and  groceries,  such  as  we  thought 
might  be  needed  on  the  way.  The  journey  occupied  several  days. 
On  arriving  at  White  Pigeon  Prairie,  where  there  was  a  settlement, 
we  were  so  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  country  that  we  stopped 
several  days  there  and  made  short  excursions  in  the  vicinity.  At 
La  Porte  they  were  just  then  establishing  the  site  of  the  county 
town,  now  the  city  of  LaPorte,  and  a  Government  agency  for 
the  sale  of  lands.  It  was  about  this  time  that  this  portion  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  was  brought  into  market  by  the  Government  for 
sale. 

"  We  arrived  at  Michigan  City  late  in  the  evening.  There 
was  but  a  single  house  there  at  which  we  could  stop.  It  was  kept 
by  General  Ott.    We  there  met  with  Major  Elston,  of  Crawfords- 

*  It  k  well  known  that  Genenl  Scott  did  oot  reach  the  irronnd  yntil  ho*- 
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ville,  who  had  become  the  purchaser  of  the  section  of  land  oa 
which  Michigan  City  was  laid  out,  and  he  had  just  then  completed 
a  survey  and  map  of  the  town,  which  he  exhibited  to  us,  and  offered 
to  sell  us  lots.  It  was  a  great  novelty  to  us,  this  map  of  Michigan 
City,  and  in  the  morning,  when  daylight  came,  and  we  could  locdt 
out  upon  the  land  around  us,  the  novehy  was  sltll  more  striking, 
for  a  more  desolate  tract  of  sand  and  barren  land  could  hardly  be 
conceived  of.  There  was  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub  to  distinguish  it, 
much  less  any  houses  ;  it  was  literally  in  a  state  of  nature.  Major 
Elston  had  been  attracted  to  it  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only 
place  on  Lake  Michigan,  within  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, where  it  might  t>e  possible  at  some  future  time  to  establish  a 
commercial  port  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the  Uke;  and 
this  distant  vision  of  possibilities  attracted  his  attention  at  this  early 
day,  and  the  first  step  towards  its  realization  had  now  been  taken 
by  him  in  the  survey  and  map  just  then  completed  of  Michigan 
Cfity. 

"  From  Michigan  City  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  about  ^xty 
miles,  the  journey  was  performed  by  me  on  horseback.  There 
was  but  one  stopping  place  on  the  way,  and  that  was  the  hottse  of  a 
Frenchman  named  iJayeux,  who  had  married  an  Indian  woman. 
At  Calumet  River,  which  was  crossed  on  a  float,  there  was  an  en- 
campment of  Pottawatomie  Indians.  There  were  some  trees  on 
the  westerly  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  some  of  these  the  Indians 
had  hammocks.  In  making  the  journey,  from  Michigan  City  to 
Chicago  I  followed  the  shore  of  the  lake  nearly  the  whole  distance. 

"  I  approached  Chic^o  in  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  day, 
the  3d  of  August,  (1833)  ;  the  sua  setting  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Oc 
my  left  lay  the  pnirie,  bounded  only  by  the  distant  horizon  like  a 
vast  expanse  of  ocean  ;  on  my  right,  in  the  summer  stillness,  lay 
Lake  Michigan.  I  had  never  seen  anything  more  beautiful  or 
captivating  in  nature.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  animal 
life,  nothing  visible  in  the  wa^  of  human  habitation  or  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  man,  and  yet  it  was  a  scene  full  of  life  :  for  there, 
spread  out  before  me  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  were  the  germs  of  life  in  earth,  air  and  water.  I  approached 
Chicago  in  these  closing  hours  of  day,  *  So  calm,  so  clear,  so 
bright.' — and  this  was  the  realization  of  the  objective  pant  of  my 
journey. 

"  But  what  was  the  condition  of  this  objective  point,  this  Chi- 
cago of  which  I  was  in  pursuit,  to  which  I  had  come  ?  A  &mall 
settlement,  a  few  hundred  people  all  told,  who  had  «Mne  tc^ether 
mostly  within  the  last  year  or  two.  The  houses,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  of  the  cheapest  and  most  primitive  character  for 
human  habitation,  suggestive  of  the  haste  with  which  they  had 
been  put  up.  A  string  of  these  buildings  had  been  erected  with- 
out much  regard  to  lines  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chicago  River 
(South  Water  Street).  On  the  west  side  of  the  South  Branch,  near 
the  junction,  a  tavern  had  been  improvised  for  the  entertainment 
of  travelers,  erected  by  James  Kinzie.  but  kept  by  a  Mr.  Crook  (?) ; 
and  there  we  found  lodgings.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Chicago 
River  at  that  time,  there  was  but  a  single  building,  known  as  the 
Block  House.  I  crossed  the  river  in  a  dug-out  canoe  about  oppo- 
site to  it.  My  recollection  is  that  the  house  which  had  once  been 
occupied  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  the  Indian  Agent,  on  the  North  Side,  near 
the  lake  shore,  had  been  previously  destroyed  by  fire.  I'he  Gov- 
ernment had  just  entered  upon  the  harbor  improvement  of  the  Chi- 
cago River ;  the  vork  was  under  the  char^  of  Majo-  Bender. 
Fort  Dearborn  was  a  military  establishment,  and  just  at  this  time 
there  was  a  transfer  of  a  company  of  United  States  troops  from 
Green  Bay  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Fort  Dearborn,  under  the  com- 
mand, I  think,  of  Major  Wilcox,  accompanied  by  the  Rev,  Jere- 
miah Porter,  as  chaplain,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction. 
On  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  in  walking  out,  I  met  a  gentle- 
man from  whom  I  inquired  where  he  could  be  found,  and  on  ex- 
hibiting my  letter,  he  said  he  was  ihe  person  and  that  he  was  then 
on  his  way  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  child,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  accompany  him  as  it  was  near  by,  which  I  did.  On  going 
to  the  house,  which  was  one  of  the  kind  I  have  described,  new  and 
cheap,  we  found  the  father  and  mother  ;  the  de.-id  child  lay  in  a 
nide  cofBn.  There  was  no  one  else  present  except  the  parents, 
Mr.  John  Wright,  Dr,  Kimball,  Mr,  Porter  and  myself,  and  it  be- 
came a  question  how  the  remains  of  the  child  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  cemetery,  uhich  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  river.  I  recollect  that  while  we  were  attending  this  simple 
service,  we  were  interrupted  by  the  ncise  of  a  hammer  of  a  work- 
man outside,  who  was  engaged  in  putting  up  a  shanty  for  some 
new-comers,  and  Mr.  Porter  went  out  and  secured  the  assistance 
of  this  workman.  We  acted  as  bearers  in  conveying  the  remains 
of  this  poor  child  from  the  house  to  the  grave  and  assisted  in  bury- 
ing it. 

"  Emigrants  were  coming  in  almost  every  day  in  wagons  of 
various  forms,  and,  in  many  instances,  families  were  living  in  their 
covered  wagons  while  arrangements  were  made  for  putting  up 
shelter  for  mm.    It  was  no  unctmimon  thing  for  a  howe^  such  at 
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would  answer  the  purpose  for  the  time  being,  to  be  put  tip  in  a  few* 
days.  Mr.  Bronson  himself  made  a  contiact  for  a  house,  to  be 
put  up  and  finished  in  a  week.  There  were,  perhaps,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  people  in  Chicago  at  that  time,  mostly  strangers  to 
each  other.  In  the  tavern  at  which  we  staid,  the  partitions  were 
chiefly  upright  studs,  with  sheets  attached  to  them.  The  house 
was  crowded  with  people — emigrants  and  travelers.  Many  of  them 
could  only  find  a  sleeping-place  on  the  floor,  which  was  covered 
with  weary  men  at  night. 

*'  The  east  window  of  my  bed-room  looked  out  upon  Lake 
Michigan  in  the  distance,  Fort  Dearborn  lying  near  the  margin  of 
the  lake  ;  and,  at  this  time,  there  was  nothing,  or  very  little,  to 
obstruct  the  view  between  the  inn  and  the  lake,  the  fort  and  the 
buildings  connected  with  it  being  the  principal  objects  ;  and  those 
buildings  were  very  low  structures  ;  and  I  could,  from  my  window, 
follow  the  course  of  the  river,  the  water  of  which  was  as  pure  as 
that  of  the  lake,  from  the  point  of  junction  to  its  entrance  into  the 
lake. 

"  A  treaty  was  to  be  held  in  September,  at  Chicago,  with  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  by  Governor  Porter,  of 
Michigan,  as  commissioner  on  behaU  of  the  Government,  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  that  region  of  country  now 
forming  that  part  of  Illinois  north  of  Chicago,  and  the  adjacent 
territory  now  mcluded  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Preparatory  to 
this,  the  Indians  were  gathered  in  large  numbers  at  Chicago,  and  it 
was  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  these  natives  in  groups  in  their  wig- 
wams scattered  about  on  the  prairie,  in  and  around  the  town, 
chiefly  near  the  junction  of  the  branches  of  the  river,  some  on  the 
west  side  and  some  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Branch.  This 
treaty  was  held  in  September,  and  by  it  the  Indian  title  to  all  that 
region  of  country  was  extinguished,  and  the  lands  were  subject  to 
survey,  and  were  afterwards  (in  May,  1835,)  brought  into  market. 
The  line  of  Indian  territory,  to  which  their  title  had  been  previously 
extinguished,  extended  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Chicago.  But 
these  lands,  including  Chicago,  had  not  yet  been  brought  into 
market  by  the  Government,  and  were  not,  therefore,  subject  to 
purchase  by  emigrants.  They  could  only  acquire  a  pre-emptive 
right  by  actual  settlement,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  title  to 
what  is  now  called  Kinzie's  addition,  was  acquired.  At  this  time, 
the  patent  for  it  bad  not  been  obuined,  and  the  land  lay  in  a  wild 
state. 

"  It  was  on  this  visit  to  Chicago  with  Mr.  Bronson,  that  we 
spent  some  time,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  place.  Among  these,  as  I  now  remember,  were  Mr,  Richard 
J.  Hamilton,  the  Kinzics  (John  H.  and  his  brother  Robert  A.)  and 
James  Kinzie  (the  latter  a  half-brother  to  the  former),  Mr.  John 
Wright,  Dr.  Temple,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Colonel  Uwen,  and 
Geoni^  \V.  Dole. 

*'  The  present  condition  and  prospects  of  Chicago,  and  its 
future,  and  that  of  the  country  around  it,  was,  of  course,  the 
subject  of  constant  and  exciting  discussion.  At  this  time,  that 
vast  country  lying  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi 
River  (which  then  seemed  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  the  West,) 
and  the  country  lying  northwest  of  it,  which  now  includes  Wiscon- 
sin. Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  lay  in  one  great  unoccupied  expanse  of 
beautiful  land,  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation — a  vast 
flower  garden — beautiful  to  look  at  in  its  virgin  sute,  and  ready  for 
the  plow  of  the  farmer.  One  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  impressed 
with  this  scene,  so  new  and  extraordinary,  and  to  see  there  the 
germ  of  that  future,  when  these  vast  plains  would  be  occupied  and 
cuUivated,  yielding  their  abundant  products  of  human  food,  and 
sustaining  millions  of  population.  I^ike  Michigan  lay  there,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  it  was 
clear  to  my  mind  that  the  productions  of  that  vast  country  lying 
west  and  northwest  of  it  on  their  way  to  the  Eastern  market — ^the 
great  Atlantic  seaboard — would  necessarily  be  tributary  to  Chicago, 
m  the  site  of  which,  even  at  this  early  day,  the  experienced  ob- 
server saw  the  germ  of  a  city,  destined  from  its  peculiar  position 
near  the  head  of  the  lake  and  its  remarkable  harbor  formed  by  the 
river,  to  become  the  largest  inland  commercial  emporium  in  the 
United  States. 

"Michigan  was  then  a  territory  with  a  population  of  about 
twenty  thousand  people,  occupying  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State-  Its  western  half  was  a  comparatively  unoccupied  wil- 
derness. 

"  Northern  Indiana  was  in  the  same  condition,  and  northern 
Illinois,  including  the  country  between  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  contained  only  a  sparse  population,  confined  to  small  set- 
tlements on  the  western  water-courses. 

"  With  this  feeling  of  inspiration  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
Chicago,  which  pervaded  in  common  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
place,  we  entered  into  plans  to  promote  its  future  development, 
and  among  these  the  most  important  which  was  at  that  time  dis- 
cussed was  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  or  railway  to 
connect  Lake  Mich^n  at  Chicar^  with  the  Illinois  River  at 


Ottawa  or  Peru,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  or  one  hundred  miles.  A 
grant  had  been  made  by  Congress  to  the  Territory  or  State  of 
Illinois,  at  an  early  day,  of  each  alternate  section  of  land  in  aid  of 
the  construction  of  a  canal  between  I-ake  Michigan  at  Chicago 
and  the  Illinois  River,  but  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  avail  of  this 
grant. 

"  New  Orleans  at  this  time  was  regarded  as  a  market  for  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  it  could  be  reached  by  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries,  so  the  construction  of  such  a  canal  be- 
tween Lake'  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River  would  secure  to 
Chicago  the  benefit  of  this  western  outlet  to  market  by  a  continu- 
ous water  communication,  and  this  was  regarded  as  an  object  of 
great  importance  for  the  future  development  of  the  country.  The 
leading  men  of  Chicago  were  anxious  that  we  should  interest  our- 
selves in  the  prosecution  of  this  work;  and  so  enthusiastic  had  we 
become  in  our  views  of  the  future  of  this  region  of  country  and 
Chicago  as  its  commercial  center,  that  we  entered  into  their  views, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  legis- 
lature to  incorporate  a  company  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  or 
a  railroad  Iwtween  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  River,  to  which  com- 
pany the  State  should  convey  its  land  grant,  coupled  with  condi- 
tions for  the  construction' of  either  a  canal  or  a  railway  within  a 
certain  time,  and  upon  such  conditions  as  might  be  imposed  by  the 
Legislature;  and  that  certain  persons  who  were  then  present  at 
Chicago,  of  whom  Lucius  Lyon  (afterwards  the  first  Senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Michigan),  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Kinzie, 
and  Dr.  Temple,  I  think,  as  a  committee,  were  to  take  charge  of 
this  memorial  and  submit  it  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  A  memorial  to  the  I^egislature  and  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  the  committee  were  carefully  prepared  by 
Mr.  Bronson  and  myself,  embodying;  our  views  and  suggesting 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  company  should  be 
incorporated. 

"The  committee  were  to  proceed  to  Jacksonville  with  the 
memorial  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  Whether  this 
proposition  was  ever  formally  submitted  to  that  body  or  not  I  am 
not  able  to  state,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  discussion  caused  by  it 
had  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1834-35 
to  avail  of  the  liberal  and  yet  dormant  grant  made  by  Congress  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  bill  was  passed  at  that  session  authorizing  a 
loan  for  the  construaion  of  the  canal  as  a  State  work;  and  the 
work  was  soon  after  commenced  and,  though  retarded  by  embar- 
rassments which  overtook  the  State  and  for  a  time  prostrated  its 
credit,  it  was  finally  completed  and  remains  to  this  day  a  monu- 
ment not  only  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Slate,  but  of  its  integrity  in 
the  fulfillment  of  its  pecuniary  obligations  to  its  creditors. 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  in  this  connection  that,  when  the 
State  of  Illinois,  in  common  with  several  of  the  Western  States, 
failed  to  meet  the  obligations  it  had  incurred  in  its  efforts  to  carry 
out  prematurely,  having  respect  to  its  population  and  ability,  a 
vast  system  of  internal  improvement — that  the  question.  What  can 
be  done  to  arrest  the  ruin  and  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  State  ?  be- 
came one  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  its  citi/ens  but  to  all  who 
had  any  interest  in  the  Slate.  Of  course  Mr.  Bronson  and  myself 
were  deeply  interested,  and  gave  to  it  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
thought  —  the  result  of  which  was  the  suggestion  that  the  only 
feasible  plan  would  be  for  the  State  to  ask  of  its  bondholders,  who 
were  chiefly  in  Europe,  to  make  a  further  advance  of  money  suffi- 
cient for  the  completion  of  the  canal,  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  canal,  its  lands  and  revenues  should  be  pledged,  backed  by  the 
faith  and  credit  of  the  State;  and  upon  this  basis  the  arrangement 
was  finally  made  by  the  State  which  insured  the  completion  of  the 
canal. 

"  I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  record  this 
brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  friend,  Arthur  Bronson,  to  re- 
mind the  citizens  of  Chica^  of  one  who  was  a  friend  of  their 
State  and  city  at  that  most  eventful  period  in  their  history.  No 
one  but  he  who  then  lived,  and  fully  understood  the  situation,  can 
rightly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  aid  and  influence  as  Mr. 
Bronson  rendered,  affecting  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  a  State. 

"  While  at  Chicago  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  property 
which  Robert  A.  Kinzie  had  offered  us.  viz.:  his  quarter  interest  as 
one  of  the  heirs-at-law  of  his  father,  in  the  north  fractional  half  of 
Section  10.  This  purchase  was  declined  after  a  careful  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  land  by  me  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  surveyor, 
mainly  because  the  remaining  three-quarters,  being  owned  by  other 
persons,  their  co-operation  in  the  disposition  of  the  property  would 
be  essential  to  a  satisfactory  management.  It  was  ascertained  that 
Maior-General  Hunter,  then  and  now  in  the  United  States  Army, 
had  become  the  ownerof  one-half  interest  in  the  same  property  and 
that  he  also  owned  eighty  acres  in  the  adjoining  Section  No.  9, 
that  is  to  say,  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  9, 
now  known  as  Wolcott's  addition;  and  as  the  result  of  our  consid- 
eration on  the  subject  we  concluded  to  open  a  negotiation  with  him 
for  the  purchase  of  bis  entire  interest  in  Chic^o.  This  negotiation 
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was  bc^n  by  correspondence  with  him.  His  engagement  in  the 
service  of  the  country  at  remote  military  stations  rendered  com- 
munication with  him  difficult  and  slow,  and  the  negotiation  with 
him,  though  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1833,  was  not  consummated 
until  late  in  the  summer  of  1S34,  when  a  proposition  was  received 
from  him  offering  the  property,  viz.:  the  half  of  Kinztc's  addition 
and  the  whole  <A  Wolcott's  addition  (and  Hlocic  No.  i  in  the 
town  of  Chicago,  Ijring  on  the  north  side  of  the  river)  for  the  price 
of  $30,000,  at  which  sum  it  was  purchased  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Arthur  Bronson  and  his  associates  in  the  fall  of  1834,  and  the 
title  to  it  was  taken  in  the  name  of  his  brother.  Mr.  Frederic  Bron- 
son. For  private  reasons  I  took  no  interest  in  the  purchase,  al- 
though the  negotiations  up  to  the  final  offer  of  Major  Hunter  had 
been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  original  suggestion,  for  our 

i'oint  account  and  interest.  In  the  month  of  May  following 
'.  purchased  of  Mr.  Bronson  the  same  property  for  the  con- 
sideration of  $100,000.  While  the  title  was  in  Mr.  Bronson, 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  auction  sale  of  the 
property  in  the  month  of  June,  following  simultaneously  with 
the  Government  sale  of  lands,  which  had  been  advertised  to 
take  place  at  Chicago  in  May,  1835 — the  first  of  the  kind 
in  that  portion  of  tlw  United  Slates,  the  surveys  for  which  had 
been  completed  and  the  Indian  title  to  which  had  been  ex- 
tingui^ed.  It  was  expected  that  this  would  attract  a  very  large  con- 
course of  people  to  Chicago,  as  it  did,  for  it  brought  into  notice 
and  offered  for  sale  lands  in  the  most  attractive  and  fertile  portion 
of  the  United  States.  The  sale  of  the  lots  in  the  property,  which 
I  had  acquired  by  purchase  from  Mr.  Bronson,  was  to  follow  after 
the  sale  of  public  lands;  all  the  preliminary  steps  to  effect  it 
had  been  taken,  and  Frederic  Bronson  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Chicago  to  superintend  the  sate.  Of  course  all  these  proceedings 
were  now  subject  to  my  control,  and  the  disposition  to  DC  made  by 
me  in  regard  to  it  was  under  consideration.  In  making  the  pur- 
chase I  had  contemplated  this  condition,  and  had  in  view  my  brottier- 
in-law,  William  B.  Ogden,  as  the  best  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
whole  business.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  from  the  county  of  Delaware,  during  the  memorable  session 
of  1835.  I  wrote  to  him  requesting  that  he  would  terminate  his 
labor  there  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  go  to  Chicago  to 
take  charge  at  this  property.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  in 
May,  1835,  he  went  to  Chicago  and  there  met  Frederic  Bronson, 
who  turn«)  the  property  over  to  him  as  my  agent.  This  was  Mr. 
Ogden's  introduction  to  Chicago,  and  his  first  visit  to  the  country 
west  of  Niagara.  He  had  been  bom  at  Walton  on  the  Delaware 
River,  in  Delaware  County,  and  had  lived  there  up  to  this  period 
of  his  life.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  successful  business  man 
oigaged  in  manufacturing  industry  and  in  the  lumber  trade,  had 
been  stricken  down  by  paralysis  and  disabled  from  active  business, 
when  William,  his  eldest  son,  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age; 
and  in  consequence,  the  responsibilities  of  the  family  and  the  con- 
duct of  business  had  devolved  mainly  on  him. 

"  It  was  in  May,  1835,  that  Mr,  Ogden  went  to  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  above  stated.  The  spring  had  been  one  of  unusual 
wetness,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty committed  to  his  care,  his  first  impressions  were  not  at  all 
favorable.  The  property  lay  there  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
an  nntwoken  field,  covered  with  a  course  growth  of  c»k  and  under- 
brush, wet  and  marshy,  and  muddy  from  the  recent  heavy  rains. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unattractive,  not  to  say  repulsive  in  its  sur- 
face appearance.  It  bad  neither  form  nor  comeliness,  and  he  could  not 
at  first  sight  in  looking  at  the  property,  in  its  then  primitive  condi- 
tion, see  it  as  possessing  any  value  or  offering  any  advantages 
to  justify  the  extraordinary  price  for  which  it  had  been  bought.  Tie 
could  not  but  feel  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  great  folly  in 
making  the  purchase,  and  it  was  a  cause  of  sad  disappointment  and 
of  great  depression.  To  him  it  was  a  new  experience  ;  it  was  novel 
and  different  from  anythin};  that  he  had  ever  been  engaged  in. 
But  Mr.  Ogden  had  gone  there  for  a  purpose  and  to  execute  an 
important  trust.  A  great  dea!  of  work  had  to  be  done  to  prepare 
this  wilderness  field  for  the  coming  auction.  It  had  to  be  laid  out 
and  cmened  up  by  streets  and  avenues  into  blocks  and  lots,  the 
boundaries  of  which  must  be  carefully  defined,  maps  and  plans 
must  be  made,  surveys  perfected  and  land  marks  establi^ed.  Mr. 
<^en  addressed  himself  to  this  work  with  energy  and  brought  to 
it  his  extraordinary  ability  in  the  handling  of  all  material  interests. 
The  work  that  he  accomplished  on  this  property  in  a  short  time, 
under  circumstances  discouraging  and  depressing,  was  wonderfully 
effective.  He  conceived  what  would  be  required  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  purchasers,  so  that  by  the  time  the  auction  sale 
^proached  he  could  exhibit  it  in  business  form.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  tract  covered  131  acres,  exclusive  of  the  half  beltmg- 
ing  to  the  Kinzies,  which  lay  in  mass  with  it,  say  fifty-one  acres, 
which,  added  to  my  purchase  represented  by  Mr.  Ogden,  made  a 
tract  of  182  acres.  The  Government  sale  of  lands  had  tn-ought 
together  a  large  collection  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  onintry. 


particularly  from  the  East  and  Southeast,  and  these  were  there 
when  Mr.  Ogden  offered  the  property  on  the  North  Side.  The 
result  of  the  auction  was  a  surprise  to  him,  for  the  sales  amounted 
to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  included  about 
one-third  of  the  property.  This  result,  although  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  him,  seemed  yet  to  fail  of  nxaking  the  impression  on  his 
mind  of  the  future  of  the  town  which  was  to  become  the  scene  of 
bis  after  life,  and  in  the  de^opment  and  growth  of  which  he  him- 
self was  to  become  an  active  and  most  im^niatit  factor. 

"  As  he  expresssed  himself  to  me  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
transaction,  he  could  not  see  where  the  value  lay  nor  what  it  was 
that  justified  the  payment  of  such  prices.  He  thought  the  people 
were  crazy  and  visionary.  Having  completed  the  sales,  he  left  Chi- 
cago  in  the  summer  and  did  not  return  there  until  the  summer  follow- 
ing ( 1836 ).  But  he  «ras  not  long,  after  this  experience,  in  grasp- 
ing the  idea  of  the  future  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  natural  advantages  which  Chicago  offered  as  the  site  of 
a  commercial  town,  which  in  the  future  growth  of  the  country 
would  become  so  important.  As  the  result  of  this  agency  and  the 
care  of  this  large  property  interest,  r^arding  it  as  an  occupation, 
he  gave  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  and  it 
determined  him  in  the  end  to  make  his  home  in  the  W'est  and  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  ftxtunes  of  Chica^.  It  was  a  field  suited 
to  his  taste  and  to  his  habits,  and  for  which  bis  previous  life  and  ex- 
perience in  his  native  country  had  trained  him,  although  that  life 
and  experience  had  up  to  this  time  been  narrow  as  was  the  boundary 
the  Delaware  River  on  which  he  had  been  leared.  Now,  his  mind 
and  his  energies  were  directed  to  the  development  of  the  vast  and 
boundless  prairies  of  the  West.  He  had  been  reared  in  a  country 
of  dense  forests,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountain  scenery, 
and  now  be  was  in  a  field  where  thuc  were  no  forests  and  no 
mountains. 

"  It  was  not  Icmg  t>efore  Mr.  Ogden  became  imbued  with  an 
enthusiastic  aroreciation  of  the  cap^ilities  and  attractions  of  this 
new  country.    His  descriptions  of  it  were  poetic  and  inimitable. 

"  And  from  this  time  onward  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  he 
gave  to  Chicago  the  full  benefit  of  his  rare  talents  and  ability;  and 
he  has  left  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  the  distinctive  marks  of  his 
life  work,  as  well  as  through  the  West  and  Northwest,  where 
the  great  railways  which  he  projected  and  promoted  to  comple- 
tion will  remain  ever  as  monuments  of  his  genius  and  his  enterpnse. 
No  man  exercised  a  more  magical  influence  in  stimulating  all 
around  him  to  acts  of  usefulness  and  improvement  in  the  interest 
of  intellectual,  social  and  material  progress,  and  the  development 
of  the  countrv  ;  and  few  men  were  capable  of  accomplishing  so  much 
useful  work  in  so  ^ort  a  time.  He  was  comprehensive  and  broad 
in  his  views  as  the  country  in  which  be  lived.  The  later  years  of 
his  Ufe  were  devoted  lai^Iy  to  the  extension  of  lines  of  railways  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  especially  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  is  now 
approaching  completion.  Mr.  Ogden  had  always  regarded  this 
route  as  one  of  the  most  important,  and  the  country  which  it  trav- 
ersed— and  which  by  its  completion  would  t>e  opened  to  settlement 
— as  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  richest  in  its  soil  productions 
of  any  of  the  iHojected  lines  connecting  the  Atlantic  witb  the  Pacific 
coast. 

"  During  all  this  period,  from  1835  to  1865,  my  house  was 
Mr.  Ogden's  home  when  in  New  York.  As  memory  sweeps  back 
over  these  most  active  years  of  bis  life — associated  as  they  are  indis- 
solubly  with  Chicago  and  the  West — and  reproduces  the  picture 
mellowed  by  time,  of  what  he  was  as  a  man,  and  of  what  he  was 
doing  and  what  he  did  do  ;  the  charm  of  his  influence  is  still  fett, 
fragrant  with  sympathy  for  his  fellow-men  in  all  conditions  of  life — 
one  on  whcKse  tombstone  might  be  apfunpriately  inscribed,  *  Write 
me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.' 

"  And  the  citizens  of  Chicago  do  but  honor  themselves  by 
placing  in  their  Historical  hall  the  portrait  of  him  whose  name 
should  ever  be  cherished  as  one  of  their  foremost  and  most  notable 
citizens." 

John  Bates,  a  settler  of  1832,  in  an  interview  October 

15,  1883,  said: 

*'  In  1S33  the  settlement  of  the  new  town,  so  far  as  buildings 
showed,  was  mostly  on  what  is  now  Water  Street.  There  was  notn- 
ing  on  I^ake  Street,  except  perhqis  the  Catholic  church  begun  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  Lake  and  State.  Up  and  down  Water 
Street,  between  what  is  now  State  and  Weils  streets,  now  Fifth 
Avenue,  all  the  business  houses  and  stores  were  built.  Also  nearly 
all  the  cabins  for  dwellings.  You  could,  from  every  store  and 
dwelling,  look  north  across  the  river,  as  there  were  nO  buildings  on 
what  is  now  the  north  side  of  that  street.  At  that  time  a  slough 
emptied  into  the  river,  at  what  is  now  the  ioot  of  State  Street,  and 
was  a  sort  of  bayou  of  dead  water  through  which  scows  could  be 
run  up  as  far  as  Randolph  Street,  near  the  corner  of  Dearborn,  and 
there  was  a  dry  creek  up  as  far  as  where  the  Sherman  House  now 
stands.    There  was  a  foot-bridge  of  four  logs  run  lengthwise  across 
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the  creek  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  At  that  time  there  was  do 
bridge  across  the  main  river,  and  never  had  been.  There  was  a 
sort  of  bridge  built  the  year  before  by  Anson  Taylor  across  the 
South  Branch  near  Randolph  Street^-a  log-bridge,  quite  near  the 
water,  over  which  teams  could  pass.  Hall  &  Miller  had,  in  1833, 
a  large  tannery  on  W<df  Poim.  There  was  do  fo(H-bridge  across 
North  Branch,  that  I  remember,  at  that  early  day.  At  the  Wolf 
Point  Hotel  thete  was  a  sign-post  up ;  perhaps  there  was  at  ime 
time  a  sign  of  a  wolf  on  it,  but  if  so,  it  was  a  temporal  diarcoal  or 
chalk  sign  put  up  by  the  boys.    I  don't  remember  it.' 

The  population  numbered  not  far  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  comprised  six 
lawyers — Russel  E.  Heacock,  who  had  come  in  1827  ; 
Richard  J.  Hamilton,  1831  ;  and  Giles  Spring,  John 
Dean  Caton,  Edward  W.  Casey  and  Alexander  N.  Ful- 
lerton,  who  had  put  out  their  signs  in  1833.  There 
were  also  eight  physicians :  Elijah  D.  Harmon  c^e 
May,  1830 ;  Valentine  A.  Boyer,  May  12,  1832 ;  Ed- 
mund S.  Kimberly,  1832 ;  Phillip  Maxwell,  February, 
1833 ;  John  T.  Temple,  spring  of  1833  ;  William  Brad- 
shaw  Egan,  fall  of  1833 ;  Henry  B.  Clark,  1833 ;  and 
George  F.  Turner,  Assistant-Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  at  the 
garrison. 

There  were  at  that  time  four  religious  organizations 
holding  stated  services  at  places,  and  with  pastors  as 
follows : 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Lake  and  State  streets.  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  St.  Cyr. 

The  Presbyterian,  in  the  Temple  Building,  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Franklin  and  South  Water  streets ; 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  pastor. 

Baptist,  in  the  same  building;  Rev.  Allen  B.  Freeman, 
pastor. 

Methodist,  in  the  same  building ;  Rev.  Jesse  Walker, 
pastor. 

The  Temple  Building,  where  most  of  the  Protestant 
religious  services  of  the  town  were  held,  was  built 
through  the  agency  and  elforts  of  Dr.  John  T.  Temple, 
who  had  arrived  early  in  July,  1S33,  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  four  children.  He  was  a  pious 
and  earnest  Baptist  Christian,  and  came  to  Chicago 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  armed  with  a  contract  to  carry 
the  mails  from  Chicago  to  Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay. 
His  contract  gave  him  a  surety  of  a  living,  so  that  his 
surplus  energy  could  well  be  used  in  the  services  of  the 
Lord,  as  he  understood  it.  Through  his  efforts,  he, 
heading  the  subscription  paper  with  $100,  found  funds 
to  build  a  two-story  building  at  the  comer  of  Franklin 
and  South  Water  streets,  which  was  the  earliest  struct- 
ure dedicated  especially  to  religion  and  education 
erected  in  Chicago.  The  lower  story  was  a  hall  for 
religious  services,  the  upper  floor  was  a  school-room, 
where  Granville  Temple  Sproat  kept  one  of  the  first 
public  schools.  Miss  Chappel  (Mrs.  Jeremiah  Porter), 
Miss  Sarah  Warren  (Mrs.  Abel  E.  Carpenter),  and  S.  L. 
Carpenter  were  at  different  times  teachera  in  schools 
held  in  this  building.* 

The  Temple  Building  did  not  derive  its  name  from 
its  dedication  to  sacred  uses,  but  from  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Temple  built  it  and  rented  it  to  such  societies,  religious 
or  otherwise,  as  could  pay  the  rent.  The  name  of  the 
builder  gave  to  the  building  itself  a  double  sanctity  that 
its  subsequent  career  could  not  sustain. 

There  were  four  hotels :  The  old  Wolf  Point  Tavern, 
formerly  kept  by  Caldwell  &  Wentworth,  then  by 
Chester  IngersoU,  who  had  re-christened  it  "The  Trav- 
elers' Home ;"  the  Sauganash,  on  the  south  side  of 
what  is  now  Lake  Street,  near  the  forks  of  the  river, 
stilt  kept  by  the  original  proprietor,  Mark  Beaubien ; 
the  Green  Tree  Tavern,  just  built  by  James  Kinzie, 
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and  leased  to  David  Clock,  who  was  the  landlord;  the 
Mansion  House,  where  are  now  numbers  84  and  86 
Lake  Street.  It  was  at  that  time  an  nnpretentious  log 
tavern  kept  by  Dexter  Graves,  and  according  to  some 
authorities  had  no  name,  being  on  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  above-mentioned 
name.  Besides  this  there  were  several  boarding-houses 
where  transients  were  fed  and  lodged,  if  there  was  room, 
which  depended  upon  how  particular  the  regular  board- 
ers might  be  as  to  the  number  or  character  of  the  said 
transients  who  had  to  be  stowed  away  in  their  rooms, 
either  as  bed-fellows,  or  on  the  floor.  Mrs.  Rufus  Brown 
kept  one  of  the  first-class  boarding  houses. 

In  addition  to  the  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  land- 
lords and  others  before  named,  a  fair  assortment  of 
druggists,  merchants,  butchers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
and  other  artisans  were  settled  in  the  town.  There  was 
also  a  score  of  adventurers,  comprising  moneyed  specu- 
lators and  prospectors,  as  yet  undecided  whether  to  stay 
at  Chicago  or  go  oh. 

The  following  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  denizens  of 
the  town  in  the  fall  of  1833,  not  before  named  :  Philo 
Carpenter,  still  living  in  Chicago,  druggist,  who  came  in 
July,  1832 ;  Peter  Pruyne,  dmggist,  early  in  1833  ; 
George  W.  Dole,  merchant ;  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  merchant ; 
Madore  W.  Beaubien,  merchant ;  John  Bates,  Jr.,  still 
living  in  Chicago,  auctioneer,  who  came,  in  1832;  Atan- 
son  Sweet,  1832  ;  Augustin Taylor,  builder,  still  living  in 
Chicago,  arrived  June,  1833  ;  J.  B.  Beaubien,  merchant ; 
the  Kinzies,  John  and  Robert  A.,  merchants  ;  T.  J.  V. 
Owen,  who  came  in  1831  ;  John  Watkins,  school-mas- 
ter,camein  1832;  James  Gilbert,  came  in  1833  ;  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  came  In  1832  ;  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  Post- 
master, came  in  1832  ;  William  Ninson,  came  in  fall  of 

1832  ;  Hiram  Pearson,  came  In  spring  of  1833  ;  George 
Chapman  ;  John  Wright ;  Mathias  Smith,  came  in  1833; 
David  Carver,  seaman  and  lumber  merchant,  came  in 

1833  ;  Eli  A.  Rider,  came  in  1832  ;  Dexter  J.  Hapgood, 
came  in  1832  ;  George  W.  Snow,  came  in  1832  ;  Ghol- 
son  Kercheval,  Government  Agent  and  clerk,  came  in 
1831,  died  in  California;  Stephen  F.  Gale,  from  New 
Hampshire ;  Captain  DeLafayette  Wilcox,  in  the  garri- 
son ;  Lieutenant  Louis  T.  Jamison,  in  the  garrison ; 
Enoch  Darling,  W.  H.  Adams,  C.  A.  Ballard,  Captain 
J.  M.  Baxley,  came  June,  1833,  and  remained  until  April, 
1836  ;  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Thompson,  came  June  20, 1833, 
and  remained  until  December,  1836;  Jabez  K.  Bots- 
ford,  speculator  and  capitalist ;  Morris  Bumgarden, 
came  in  1832  ;  Henry  and  Samuel  L.  Brooks ;  Stephen 
Rexford,  came  July  27, 1833  ;  Charles  Wisencraft,  came 
in  1833;  John  S.  Wright,  then  a  minor,  afterward 
editor  of  Prairie  Farmer,  and  one  of  the  most  merito- 
rious pioneers  of  Chicago,  came  in  1832  ;  John  Wright, 
came  m  1832,  a  merchant ;  Timothy  and  Walter  Wright, 
came  in  1833;  Patrick  Welch,  in  1833;  John  Calhoun, 
printer  and  editor  of  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
Chicago,  arrived  in  November,  1833,  and  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Chicago  Democrat  November  26,  1833  ; 
Tyler  K.  Blodgett,  came  in  the  spring  of  1 833,  and  started 
the  first  brickyard,  between  Dearborn  and  Clark  streets, 
on  the  North  Side  Oscar  Pratt  and  Beckford,  printers, 
were  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Calhoun  at  that  time  ;  E.  H. 
Mulford,  watch-maker,  came  in  1833  ;  Lemuel  Brown, 
blacksmith,  came  in  1833 ;  Joseph  Meeker,  carpenter 
and  builder,  came  in  the  summer  of  1833 ;  Major 
Handy,  bricJclayer  and  mason  ;  £.  K.  Smith ;  L.  D. 
Harrison  ;  Archibald  Clybourne,  butcher,  came  in  1823, 
then  living  north  of  the  town  lunits,  and  not  a  voter  in 
the  new  village  ;  John  K.  Clark,  half-brother  of  A. 
Clybourne,  then  living  with  him;  NelsonSEL  Nortoit 
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ship-carpenter,  and  builder  of  the  first  draw-bridge  over 
the  main  river,  at  Dearborn  Street,  in  March,  1834,  came 
November  16,  1833  (he  also  built  the  first  sloop,  the 
"Clarissa,"  launched  May  12,  1836);  Anson  H.  and  his 
brother,  Charles  Taylor,  came  in  1832  ;  John  Miller, 
brother  of  Samuel,  the  landlord,  came  in  1831,  and  run 
a  tannery  just  north  of  Milter's  tavern  ;  Benjamin  Hall, 
tanner,  a  partner  of  John  Miller,  who  came  in  1832; 
Martin  D.  Harmon ;  Willard  Jones ;  Ashbel  Steele, 
plastered  Calhoun's  printing  office  in  November,  1833  ; 
S.  B.  Cobb,  a  minor,  came  June  i,  1833. 

Many  of  these  names  are  not  on  the  list  of  voters  for 
1833,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  not  been  in  Chicago 
a  sufficient  time  to  gain  the  right  under  the  law  to  vote. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of 
actual  residents  of  the  new  town  of  Chicago,  as  organized 
in  1833. 

As  appears  from  the  above  list  there  were  besides, 
four  churches,  a  newspaper,  a  private  school,  and  a  job 
printing  office  ministering  to  the  higher  wants  of  the 
community  ;  and  besides  the  taverns  enumerated,  a  half 
dozen  stores  and  a  butcher,  to  minister  to  the  ph)rsical 
necessities  of  the  citizens.  There  was  not  at  that  time 
a  single  dram  shop  or  what  would  in  these  later  days,  be 
denominated  a  saloon,  where  the  sale  of  ^irituous  liquors 
was  the  only  ostensible  business.  That  was  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  stores  and  hotels,  the  tavern- 
keeper  being  by  the  terms  of  his  license  allowed  to  sell 
liquors  to  his  guests,  and  not  forbidden  to  sell  to  others. 

The  bridges  were  quite  primitive,  and  consisted  of  a 
rude  foot-bridge  crossing  the  North  Branch  above  the 
Wolf  Tavern;  and  a  log  bridge  across  the  South  Branch, 
between  Randolph  and  I^ke  streets,  nearer  Randolph. 
The- latter  is  stated  to  have  been  build  by  Anson  H. 
Taylor  and  his  brother  Charles,  in  1832.  Its  total  cost, 
assuted  in  Hurlbut's  Antiquities,  p.  556,  was  $486.20, 
of  which  sum  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  contributed 
$200.  The  bridge  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  early 
comers  of  1833.  It  was,  prior  to  1834,  the  only 
bridge  across  the  river  or  its  branches  over  which  teams 
could  pass.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Trustees  December 
4i  1833,  both  these  bridges  were  reported  as  "needing 
repairs,"  as  the  historian  says,  "  probably  because,  in 
contravention  of  the  law,  their  bulk  had  been  lessened, 
for  the  building  of  fires ;  the  said  bridges  being  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  piles  of  rough  wood  thrown  into  the 
channel." 

The  only  manufactory  established  at  that  early  day 
was  the  rude  shed  called  a  tannery,  near  the  Miller 
tavern,  where  John  Miller  and  Benjamin  Hall  were  tan- 
ning a  few  hides  into  a  rough  but  endurable  leather.  A 
saw-mill  was  in  operation  on  the  North  Branch,  below 
Clyboume's,  at  the  mouth  of  a  slough  just  south  of  Di- 
vision Street.*  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  street 
running  to  the  lake,  described  by  Jedediah  Wooley,  who 
surveyed  it  April  25,  1832,  as  extending  "from  the  east 
end  of  Water  Street  (at  the  west  line  of  the  Reservation) 
in  the  town  of  Chicago,  to  Lake  Michigan.  Direction 
of  said  road  is  south  SS}4°  east  ;  from  the  street  to 
the  lake  eighteen  chains  and  fifty  links."  The  street 
was  fifty  feet  wide,  and  was  reported  by  the  viewers  as 
"a  road  of  public  utility,  and  aconvenient  passage  from 
the  town  to  the  lake.  It  was  only  staked  out  and 
marked  by  the  travel  from  the  town  to  the  fort.  There 
was  a  rough  bridge  thrown  across  the  slough  at  State 
Street  to  make  the  highway  available. 

At  this  time,  although  the  work  of  making  a  harbor 
had  been  begun  by  building  the  first  section  of  the  south 
pier,  which  shut  off  the  current  of  the  river  through  the 
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old  mouth,  there  was  no  harbor,  only  a  roadstead,  where 
craft  might  find  fair  anchorage  and  safe  landing  by 
boats  or  lighters  in  any  but  the  most  tempestuous 
weather. 

The  close  of  the  year  1833  saw  the  town,  above  im- 
perfectly described,  fairly  bom  and  in  its  corporate 
swaddling  clothes.  Its  past  history  or  present  condition 
did  not  warrant,  at  that  time,  the  extravagant  hopes  that 
its  citizens  had  in  its  future  development.  Its  sutee- 
quent  history  has  transcended  the  wildest  prophesies  of 
its  early  friends. 

The  Town,  1833  to  1837 — The  history  of  the  town  of 
Chicago  covered  a  period  of  nearly  four  years — ^from  Au- 
gust 10, 1833,  to  March  4, 1837.  On  the  latter  date  the  act 
incorporating  the  city  was  passed,  and  the  election  of  the 
first  city  officers  under  the  act  was  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  May  following.  The  annals  of  the  town 
of  Chicago  for  the  period  of  its  existence  show  a  most 
wonderful  growth  in  population,  commerce  and  trade. 
During  this  era  the  tide  of  immigration  set  in  vigorously 
to  the  lands  of  the  Pottawatomies  just  acquired.  Its 
principal  route  to  the  region,  by  land,  lay  through  Chi- 
cago, which  became  the  portal  to  the  coveted  territory, 
and  through  which,  with  increasing  volume,  it  flowed 
until  suddenly  checked  by  the  general  financial  collapse 
of  1837.  This  disaster  for  a  time  retarded  all  business, 
checked  immigration  and  brought  the  town  itself  to 
such  a  sudden  stop  in  its  headlong  career  of  prosperity 
as  to  seriously  dampen  the  ardor,  and  still  more  seriously 
deplete  the  pockets,  of  its  enterprising  and  over-sanguine 
citizens.  As  the  entrepot  of  this  vast  westward  moving 
and  endless  caravan,  Chicago  could  but  increase  its 
own  population  from  the  ever-changing  throng  of  so- 
journers. This  was  the  era  of  the  wildest  speculations 
in  land  ever  known  in  the  country,  and  Chicago  became 
the  western  center  of  the  craze  which  began  in  1S35, 
developed  in  1836,  culminated  in  the  early  part  of  1837, 
and  finally  burst  into  thin  air  in  the  fall  of  the  latter 
year. 

The  sale,  by  public  auction,  of  the  school  section 
(16)  occurred  October  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  1833,  was 
made  under  R.  J.  Hamilton,  commissioner,  and  by  John 
Bates,  auctioneer,  and  realized  prices  quite  beyond  ex- 
pectations. The  section  embraced  the  square  mile  be- 
tween Sute  and  Halsted  streets  on  the  east  and  west, 
and  Madison  and  Twelfth  on  the  north  and  south.  It 
was  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty-four  blocks, 
the  area  of  each  being  not  far  from  four  acres,  not  in- 
cluding the  streets.  AH  but  four  of  the  lots  were  sold, 
and  brought  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $38,865;  or 
an  average  of  $6.72  per  acre.  The  land  was  sold 
mostly  on  credit  of  one,  two  and  three  years  at  ten  per 
cent  interest  No  such  favorable  chance  for  purchasers 
of  limited  means  to  become  possessed  of  land  near  the 
village  occurred  again  until  after  the  financial  revulsion 
of  1837.  These  blocks,  afterward  cut  up  into  lots,  to- 
gether with  the  canal  lots  in  Section  9,  were  the  original 
lots  on  which  the  trading  and  speculation  was  begun, 
which,  as  the  mania  increased,  was  supplemented  by 
various  "additions"  to  the  town,  which  were  platted  on 
paper,  and  the  lots  thrown  into  market.* 

The  Great  Land  Craze. — Early  in  the  spring  of 
1 834  emigration  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  even  to  the 
hitherto  extreme  western  settlements,  set  for  the  lands 
just  open  to  occupation  by  the  treaty  made  at  Chicago 
the  previous  September.  By  the  middle  of  April,  Uie 
van  had  arrived  in  Chicago,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
there  was  no  room  for  the  constant  crowd  of  incomers, 
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except  as  buildings  were  hastily  put  up  for  their  accom- 
modation, or  as  sojourners,  leaving  the  town,  made 
room  for  them.  The  hotels  and  boarding  houses  were 
alwa}^  full;  and  full  meant  three  in  a  b^  sometimes, 
with  the  floor  covared  besides.  Many  of  the  emigrants 
coming  in  their  own  covered  wagons  had  only  them  or 
a  rude  camp,  hastily  built,  for  home  or  shelter.  All 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  was  a  cordon  of 
prairie  schooners,  with  tethered  horses  between,  inter- 
spersed with  camp  fires,  at  which  the  busy  house-wives 
were  ever  preparing  meals  for  the  voracious  pioneers. 

The  price  of  real  estate  in  Chicago  was  not  long  in 
evincing  signs  of  what  in  later  times  would  have  been 
styled  *'  a  boom."  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses, 
stores  and  shanties  were  put  up,  mostly  on  the  canal 
section  C9)  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
Lots  which  had  sold  at  {20  to  $50  at  the  first  sale  of 
canal  lots,  and  for  two  years  thereafter  had  been 
bandied  about  by  the  luckless  owners,  and  swapped  and 
bartered  in  regular  horse-jockey  style,  suddenly  assumed 
the  true  dignity  of  real  estate,  and  had  a  price  and  a 
cash  valuation.  Many  an  old  settler  discovered  that  he 
was,  if  not  rich,  the  possessor  of  possible  wealth  in 
what  he  had  before  deemed  a  possible  incumbrance  at 
tax-paying  time,  and,  to  strangers  from  the  East  seek- 
ing to  invest,  began  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  landed 
proprietor.  It  was  not  long  before  land-agents  became 
plenty  in  Chicago,  and  their  offices  the  most  crowded 
business  resorts  in  the  city. 

At  first  the  purchases  were  what  might  be  termed 
legitimate ;  a  lot  for  cash  on  which  the  purchaser  would 
erect  a  dwelling  or  store.  The  legitimate  demand  soon 
absorbed  the  floating  supply  and  prices  began  to 
advance  under  the  competition  of  anxious  buyers.  Lots 
purchased  one  day  for  $50  were  sold  the  next  for  $60, 
and  resold  in  a  month  for  $100.  It  did  not  take  long 
under  such  circumstances  to  develop  a  strong  specula- 
tive fever,  which  infected  every  resident  of  the  town  and 
was  caught  by  every  new-comer.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1834,  the  disease  had  become  fairly  seated.  What- 
ever might  be  the  business  of  a  Chicagoan,  or  however 
profitable,  it  was  not  considered  a  full  success  except  it 
showed  an  outside  profit  on  lots  bought  and  sold.  The 
next  year  was  but  a  continuance  of  the  trade,  enlarged 
by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  speculators  who 
now  bought,  not  so  much  for  investment,  and  with  less 
regard  to  actual  value,  as  the  increasing  number  of 
purchasers  made  a  quick  turn  at  a  large  profit  apparently 
sure. 

The  excitement  was  greatly  increased  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1835  by  the  opening  of  the 
Government  Land-Office,  which  occurred  May  28,  where 
the  sales  continued,  with  some  intermissions,  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  The  sale  brought  to  the  town,  not  only 
thousands  of  the  boaa  fide  settlers  who  came  to  secure  a 
title  to  the  lands  they  had  already  entered,  but  a  crowd  of 
adventurers  and  speculators  who  saw  visions  of  untold 
wealth  in  the  lands  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for 
sale.  The  order  in  which  the  sales  were  made,  and  the 
sums  realized,  was  stated  in  the  American,  October  10, 

1835: 

Lands  entered  under  pre-emption  laws,  from  May 

38  to  June  30  $  33.066  90 

•  At  public  sale,  from  June  15  to  30,  inclusive   354.278  57 

By  private  entry,  from  August  3  to  31,  inclusive   61,958  57 

By  private  entry,  from  September  17  to  30,  inclusive.     10,654  71 

•459.958  75 

*  These  lalM  tqr  anction  were  made  in  a  bnilding  on  the  wett  nde  of 
near  Water  Street.   The  building  was  erected  bjr  John  Bates, 
and  aftermrdi  occupied  hf  him  In  hie  buaincM  aa  an  auctioneer. 


As  the  interior  became  settled  the  mania  for  land  spec- 
ulating spread  throughout  the  newly  settled  country,  and 
Chicago  became  the  mart  where  were  sold  and  resold 
monthly  an  incredible  number  of  acres  of  hmd  and 
land-claims  outside  the  city,  purporting  to  be  located  in 
all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  It  embraced  farming  lands, 
timber  lands,  town  sites,  town  lots,  water  lots,  and  every 
variety  of  land-claim  or  land  title  ever  known  to 
man.  The  location  of  the  greater  portion  of  property 
thus  sold  was,  as  a  rule,  except  so  far  as  appeared  in  the 
deed,  unknown  to  the  parties  to  the  trade;  and,  in 
many  cases,  after  the  bubble  had  burst,  the  holders  of 
real  estate,  acquired  during  the  excitement,  on  investi- 
gation failed  to  find  the  land  in  existence  as  described. 
Town  lots  were  platted,  often  without  any  survey,  all 
over  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  wherever  it  was  hoped  that 
a  town  might  eventually  spring  up,  or  wherever  it  was 
believed  that  the  lots  could  be  floated  into  the  great  tide 
of  speculative  trade. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  paper  towns 
advertised  in  the  Chicago  papers  during  1836  :  Lots  in 
Warsaw;  in  Michigan  City;  in  Koshkonong,  Wis. ;  in 
Macomb,  McDonough  County  ;  in  Winnebago,  on  Rock 
River ;  in  Oporto,  opposite  Dixon's  Ferry ;  in  New 
Boston,  Mercer  County  ;  in  Liverpool,  Ind. ;  in  Oquaka; 
in  Concord — fifty  lots  ;  in  Calumet ,  in  Rockwell ;  an 
addition  to  the  town  of  Stephenson  ;  lots  in  Sheboygan, 
Wis. ;  in  Wisconsin  City,*  now  Port  Washington,  Wis. ; 
also  Ottawa  Canal  lots,  which  the  American,  November 
19,  1836,  stated  were  sold  at  $21,358,  being  $3,266  in 
excess  of  the  valuation  ;  also  canal  Port  lots  in  Vienna, 
Will  County. 

The  leading  advertisers  were :  John  Bates,  Jr.; 
Thompson  &  Wells  ;  Higgins,  Montgomery  &  Co. ;  R. 
K.  Richards,  agent  of  Chicago  and  New  York  Land  Com- 
pany office,  in  July,  1836,  over  the  drug  store  of  W.  H.  & 
A.  F.  Clarke,  corner  Lake  and  Clark  streets ;  A.  Garrett, 
auction  room,  on  Dearborn  Street.  Mr,  Garrett's  room 
was  the  most  popular  resort  of  the  speculating  crowd. 
The  American,  October  31,  1835,  stated  that  during  the 

*  The  following  description  of  "  Wiicoiisin  City,"  aud  what  became  of  it, 
ii  given  as  the  probable  history  of  nearly  all  the  paper  towns  and  cities  jtlattcd 
and  sold  during  those  exciting  times.  "  I'hey  [the  proprietors]  forthwith  laid 
out  the  town  and  named  it  '  Wisconsin  City.'  The  original  plat  was  on  the 
north  side  of  Sauk  Creek,  along  the  lake  shore,  on  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Port  Waihinston.  '1  he  streets  were  laid  out  north  and  louth,  and  east  and 
west  from  the  bluffs  to  the  lake,  all  except  Lake  Street,  which  imn  diagonally  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  along  ihe  shore.  The  street  nearest  the  creek,  destined 
for  docks  and  wharves  when  the  dredging  was  completed,  was  named  Canal 
Street.  The  parallel  streets  in  order,  ^ng  north,  were  Mainj  Washington 
and  Jackson,  each  having  a  width  of  sixty-«ia  feet,  except  Main^  which  was 
eighty  feet  in  width  ;  Ljuce  Street  intersected  Canal  Jitreet  at  its  foot  and  nn 
along  the  lake  front.  City  Street  starting  at  the  intersection  of  Lake  and  Canal 
streets  ran  due  north  and  south,  intersecting  Main,  Washington  and  Jackson 
streets ;  west  and  parallel  came  in  order  Franklin,  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Mont- 
gomery and  Clay  streets,  all  of  the  regulation  width  of  stxty-six  feet  except 
Wisconsin,  which  was  eighty  feet  wide.  The  public  square  was  in  the  block 
hounded  bv  Washington  on  the  aouth,  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  Jackson  on  the 
north  and  Milwaukee  on  the  west.  Alleys  twenty  feet  in  width  running  north 
and  south,  intersected  each  block.  The  lots  were  6oxiao  feet  in  sue.  The 
names  of  the  proprietors  of  this  embryo  dty.  as  appean  in  the  recorded  plat, 
were  Solomon  Juneau,  Morinn  L.  Martin,  G.  S.  Hosmer,  Allen  O.  T.  Breed, 
Wooater  -Harrison.  Calvin  Hammn,  G.  S.  Hoemer,  Thonuw  A.  Homes  and 
Willlain  Payne,  all  non-residcnU  except  General  Hartiaon.  The  land  seems  to 
have  been  ceded  by  the  Government  to  Harrison  and  sold  to  his  partners,  whom 
he  let  Into  the  speculation  on  eaay  terms.  Some  sixteen  acres  of  land  were 
cleared  and Kveial  buildingserected;  a  tavern,  two  stores,  and  several  dwelling- 
boiues,  amonc  them  that  oiF  the  "  father  of  the  city,"  General  Harrison,  whiui 
is  still  (i88i)  standing.  A  dam  was  built  on  the  oeek  some  distance  from  the 
city  and  a  nw-mill  erected.  The  first  trauafer  of  property  by  deed  appearing 
on  the  records  was  a  part  of  this  tract,  it  bean  date  December  i,  1815,  and 
conveys  to  Tliomss  A  Homes  an  undivided  half  of  about  eleven  acres,  the  con- 
sideration being  $100.  In  January,  1836,  Holmes  sold  about  four  acres  of  thm 
lot  to  Solomon  Juneau  for  $joo.   In  February,  1836,  Levi  Haaon  bouKht  two 

"  Prices  went  up  rapidly  but  culminated  in  the  crash  of  tfijj.  The  bi|^iett 
prnnt  was  reached  in  August  of  that  year.  On  the  3d  of  that  month  Soloraon 
and  one-half  acres  of  a  tract  adjoinins  the  town  pint  for  t6oo  per  acre. 

iunean  sold  to  one  Jasper  BostwicK  one 'city  lot'  (Lot  >a.  Block  r^  for 
)oo,  eouivalent  to  nearW  $1  Joo  per  acre. 

"  1  he  decadence  of^  Wisconsin  City  was  as  sudden  as  its  growth  bad  been 
rapid.  The  cra^  of  1837  brought  it  to  a  dead  halt,  and  it  was  afaudcmed 
cntirelv  except  by  Harrison,  who  remained  there  when  not  in  Milwaukee,  to 
look  after  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  the  darling  hope  of  his  life.  The  present 
village  of  Port  Wa*hin|[ton,  after  fortjr-five  years,  is  built  on  the  old  plat,  and 
along  the  streets  then  laid  oat,  and,  in  its  beauty,  btbe  counterpart  of  the  Wis- 
consul  City  that  poor  Harrison  built  on  paper  and  in  Us  fancy  so  many  vears 
agn.  Not  until  184a  was  any  attempt  made  to  revive  tb«  defatted  village.* 
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ten  months  of  the  year  he  had  sold  $1,800,000  of  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  and  that  he  had  fitted  up  a  large 
room,  "equal  to  any  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia."  A 
single  advertisement  of  R.  K.  Richards,  July  2,  1836, 
offered  for  sale  lots  in  Chicago,  Joiiet,  Penn,  Dorchester, 
Tremont,  and  Pekin ;  also  lots  in  Dearbornville,  Con- 
stantine,  Mottville  Mills,  St.  Joseph  and  Milwaukee. 

The  American,  July  2,  1836,  said,  "The  rapidity 
with  which  towns  are  thrown  into  market  is  astonishing. 
Houses  are  bom  in  a  night,  cities  in  a  day,  and  the 
small  towns  in  proportion." 

The  speculative  mania  was  not  confined  to  Chicago 
or  the  West  A  superabundance  of  paper  money,  issued 
under  divers  State  laws,  had  flooded  the  whole  country, 
in  volume  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  legiti- 
mate trade,  and  was  seeking  outside  investment  in  all 
quarters.  In  the  great  money  centers  of  the  East,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  a  furore  of  speculation 
in  all  commodities  and  in  real  estate  was  at  its  height, 
before  the  Western  mania  was  fairly  started.  The  rumor 
of  the  fortunes  made  in  a  day  at  Chicago  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Western  lands  soon  reached  New  York,  where, 
among  capitalists,  the  excitement  became  but  little  less 
intense  than  at  home.  There  a  new  speculative  demand 
grew  up  which  proved  an  outlet  for  the  avalanche  of 
new  towns  that  were  being  thrown  into  market.  But 
for  this,  the  craze  mi^ht  have  spent  itself  sooner ;  as  it 
was.  Eastern  capitalists,  after  once  embarked  in  the 
trade,  became  the  most  reckless  and  wildest  speculators 
and  held  the  excitement  at  fever  heat  until  the  collapse, 
which  began  at  the  East,  forced  them  to  take  an  obser- 
vation, which  resulted  in  a  sudden  and  complete  stop- 
page of  monetary  supplies  from  that  source.  The  trade 
was  thrown  back  upon  its  own  resources,  and  fell  into  a 
state  of  languishment  at  once,  from  which  it  went  into 
a  rapid  decline,  ending  before  the  close  of  the  year  in 
absolute  death.  Although  innumerable  fortunes  were 
made,  few  survived  the  wreck,  and  no  class  suffered 
more  in  the  final  crash  than  the  non-resident  speculators, 
who,  in  fact,  were  about  the  only  ones  who  ever  put 
much  real  capital  into  the  business. 

The  first  historic  lecture  ever  delivered  in  Chicago 
was  by  Joseph  N.  Balestier,  before  the  Chicago  Ly- 
ceum, January  21,  1840.  Speaking  of  the  "Land 
Craze,"  he  said: 

"  The  year  1835  found  us  just  awakened  to  a  sense  of  otir  own 
inqrartance.  A  short  time  before,  the  price  of  the  best  lots  did  not 
exceed  two  or  three  hundred  dollars;  and  the  rise  had  been  so 
rapid,  that  property  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  have 
acquired  an  ascertained  value.  In  our  case,  therefore,  the  induce- 
ments to  speculation  were  particularly  strong;  and  as  no  fixed 
value  could  be  assigned  to  property,  so  no  price  could,  by  any 
established  standard,  be  deemed  extran^nL  Moreover,  nearly 
all  who  came  to  the  place  expected  to  amass  fortunes  by  speculat- 
ing. The  wonder  then  is,  not  that  we  speculated  so  much,  but 
rather  that  we  did  not  rush  more  madly  into  the  vortex  of  ruin. 
Well  indeed  would  it  have  been  had  bur  wild  speculations  been 
confined  to  Chicago;  here,  at  least,  there  was  something  recxiwcA  in 
exchange  for  the  money  of  the  purchaser.  But  the  few  miles  that 
composed  Chicago  formed  but  a  small  item  among  the  subjects  of 
nwcutadon.  So  utterly  reckless  had  the  community  grown,  that 
tbcy  chased  every  bubble  which  floated  in  the  speculative  atmos 
I^iere;  madness  increased  in  proportion  to  the  foulness  of  its  ali- 
ment; the  mcHre  absurd  the  project,  the  more  remote  the  object,  the 
more  madly  were  they  pursued.  The  prairies  of  Illinois,  the  for- 
ests  of  Wisconsin  and  the  sand-hills  of  Michigan,  presented  a 
chain  almost  unbroken  of  supposititious  villages  and  cities.  The 
whole  land  seemed  staked  out  and  peopled  on  paper.  If  a  man 
were  reputed  to  be  fortunate,  his  touch,  like  that  of  Midas,  was 
sapposed  to  turn  everything  into  gold,  and  the  crowd  entered 
blindly  into  every  project  he  might  tmginate.  These  worthies 
would  benege  the  land  offices  and  purchase  town  sites  at  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre,  which  in  a  few  days  ^leared  on  paper,  laid 
oat  fai  the  most  approved  rectangular  fa^ion,  emblazoned  in 
gkring  colors,  and  euiibiting  the  public  spirit  of  the  proprietor  in 


the  multitude  of  their  public  squares,  church  lots,  and  school  lot 
reservations.  Often  was  a  fictitious  streamlet  seen  to  wind  its  ro- 
mantic course  through  the  heart  of  an  ideal  city,  thus  creating 
water  lots  and  water  privileges.  But  where  a  real  stream,  however 
diminutive,  did  find  its  way  to  the  shore  of  the  lain — no  matter 
what  *was  the  character  of  the  surrounding  country — some  wary 
operator  would  ride  oight  and  day  until  the  {^ce  was  secured  at 
the  Government  jmce.  Then  the  miserable  waste  of  sand  and  feu 
which  lay  uDCoosdoos  of  its  glory  on  the  shore  the  lake,  was 
suddenly  elevated  into  a  mighty  city,  with  a  projected  harbn-  and 
light-house,  railroads  and  canals,  and  in  a  shot  time  the  drcumja- 
cent  lands  were  sold  in  lots,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  under  the 
name  of  '  additions.'  Not  the  puniest  brook  on  the  shwe  of  Lake 
Michigan  was  suffered  to  remam  without  a  city  at  its  mouth,  and 
whoever  will  travel  arotmd  that  lake  shall  find  many  a  mif^ty 
mart  staked  out  in  spots  suitable  -only  for  the  habitations  of  wild 
beasts. 

"il  a  man  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  disputed  title,  it 
made  no  great  difference  where  the  land  lay,  or  how  slender  was  his 
claim,  his  fortune  was  made;  for  the  very  insecurity  of  the  purchase 
made  it  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  venturous.  A  powerful  auxil- 
iary to  the  speculative  spirit  was  the  sale  of  lands  by  auction. 
When  bodies  of  men,  actuated  by  a  common  motive,  assemlile 
together  for  a  common  object,  seal  is  apt  to  run  into  enthnriasm; 
when  the  common  passion  is  artfully  inflamed  by  a  skilful  orator, 
enthusiasm  becomes  fanaticism,  and  fanaticism,  madness.  Men 
who  wish  to  be  persuaded  are  already  more  thui  half  won  over, 
and  an  excited  imagination  will  produce  almost  any  anticipated 
result.  Pc»>ular  delusions  have  carried  away  millions  at  a  time; 
mental  epidemics  have  raged  at  every  period  of  the  worid's  history, 
and  convictioi  has  been  ever  potent  to  work  miracles.  Now  the 
speculating  mania  was  an  epidemic  of  the  mind,  and  every  chord 
struck  by  the  chief  performers  produced  endless  vibrations,  until 
the  countless  toner,  of  the  full  diapason  brc^  forth  in  maddening 
strains  of  fascination.  The  auctioneers  were  the  high-priests  who 
sacrificed  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune;  through  them  the  speculatcn? 
spread  abroad  their  specious  representations.  Liice  the  Sibyls  and 
I'  lamens  of  old  .they  delivered  false  wacles,  and  made  a  juggle  of 
omens  and  auguries. 

"  But  the  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand;  the  reaction  came — 
and  the  profesnonal  speculator  and  his  victims  were  swallowed  up 
in  one  common  ruin.  Trusting  to  the  large  sums  dtie  to  htm,  the 
land  (^Mirator  involved  himself  more  and  more  deeply,  until  his  fate 
was  more  pitiable  than  that  of  his  defrauded  dnp^. 

The  year  1837  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  era  of  pro- 
tested notes;  it  was  the  harvest  to  the  notary  and  the  lawyer — the 
year  of  wrath  to  the  mercantile,  [Hwlucing,  and  laboring  interests. 
Misery  inscribed  its  name  on  many  a  face  but  lately  radiant  with 
high  hopes;  despair  was  stamped  on  many  a  countenance  which 
was  wcmt  to  be  *  wreathed  in  smiles.'  Broken  fortunes,  blasted 
hopes,  aye,  and  blighted  characters:  these  were  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  those  pestilent  times.  The  land  resounded  with  the 
groans  of  ruined  men,  and  the  sobs  of  defrauded  women,  who  had 
entrusted  their  all  to  greedy  speculators.  Political  events,  which 
had  hitherto  favored  these  wild  chimeras,  now  conspired  to  hasten 
and  amavate  the  impending  downfall.  It  was  a  scene  of  woe  and 
desolation.  Temporary  relief  came  in  the  shape  of  Michigan 
money — but  like  all  empty  expedients,  it,  tn  the  end,  aggravated 
the  disease  it  pretended  to  cure — it  seemed  a  sovereign  panacea, 
but  it  proved  a  quack  specific.  Let  us  turn  from  this  sickening 
spectacle  of  disaster  and  ruin.  Mad  as  her  c  tizens  had  been,  Chi- 
cago was  Chicago  still.  Artificial  enterprises  had  failed,  byt  nature 
was  still  the  same.  There  stood  Chicago  *  in  her  pride  of  place ' — 
unmoved  and  immovable.  Though  mourning  and  desoute,  she 
could  still  sustain  an  active  pc^lation.  Need  I  add  that  SHK  has 
DONE  IT?" 

The  delinquent  tax-list,  published  in  the  American, 
October  i,  1836,  showed  a  large  number  of  lots  owned 
by  non-residents.  The  taxes  levied  and  remaining  un- 
paid were  ridiculously  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
high  market  valuation  then  current.  Doubtless  many 
of  the  visionary  owners,  who  counted  their  wealth  in 
these  lots  by  thousands  had  not  the  wherewith  in  ready 
money  to  pay  the  taxes  on  their  possessions,  small  as 
they  were.  Of  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots  advertised 
in  Section  16,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  taxed  less 
than  one  dollar  each  ;  forty-two,  from  $1  to  $5  ;  ten, 
from  $5  to  310 ;  twenty-two,  fnnn  $10  to  $25  ;  and  one 
3t  $39.  In  Wolcott's  addition,  one  lot  was  taxed  $10.50; 
three,  from  37-5°  $'°>  others  at  less  than  $7 
each.  In  North  Branch  addition,  no  single  lot  adver- 
tised was  taxed  as  high  as  one  dollar.   Iiy^¥aubansia  i 
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addition,  the  three  lots  advertised  were  amassed,  re- 
spectively, $2.50,  13.50  and  $7.50.  In  the  original 
town,  Section  9,  the  lots  were  assessed — one  for  $50,50; 
two  for  $30,  one  for  $19,  thirteen  from  $17  to  $10,  and 
eighteen  for  less  than  $10.  At  that  time  it  is  apparent 
that  the  most  valuable  property,  in  the  practical  eyes  of 
the  assessors,  was  on  the  old  town  plat. 

The  following  extracts,  letters  and  personal  reminis- 
cences, more  or  less  relevant,  will  give  the  reader  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  the  occurrences,  and  the  people, 
while  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  than  could  be 
obtained  from  an  unbroken  narrative. 

The  incipient  stages  of  the  disease,  as  it  began  to 
show  in  old  residents,  is  told  in  a  short  letter,  dated 
August  1 8,  1883,  from  Dr.  Horace  Chase,  now  a  resi- 
dent and  a  leading  citizen  of  Milwaukee.    He  writes  : 

"SooD  after  the  sale  of  lots  in  Chica£o,  id  1833,  I  think, 
Robert  Klnzie,  on  bis  way  to  Detrcrit,  stepped  at  Marsh's  trading- 
post,  near  Coldwater.  There  happened  to  be  several  of  us  pres- 
ent, and  Bob,  finding  an  audience  he  took  for  green-horns,  began 
to  boast  about  Chicago,  and  what  a  great  city  it  would  become. 
'  Why.'  said  he,  '  I  bought  som=  of  the  best  lots  in  Chicago  for 

twenty  dollars  apiece,  and,  by  G  ,  those  lots  are  worth  sixty 

dollars  apiece  to-day.'  It  seemed  to  us  utterly  absurd  that  a  lot 
should  be  worth  sixt^  dollars,  when  two  hundred  dollars  would  buy 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  of  the  best  quality,  and  in 
1833  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  such  chances  in  Michigan. 
Not  a  ringle  person  In  the  crowd  believed  Bob's  yam." 

John  S.  Wright,*  in  his  most  valuable  book,  "Chi- 
cago :  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  gives  his  own  experi- 
ence during  the  speculative  era.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, September  26,  1874.  His  remains  rest  in  Rose 
Hill,  Chicago.  From  his  autobiographical  sketch,  pp. 
289,  290,  the  following  interesting  extracts  are  taken  : 

"  In  1832,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  my  father  took  me  Co  Chi- 
cago with  a  stock  of  merchandise.  The  town  then  contained  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  p»>ple  (exclusive  of  the  garrison),  two  framed 
stores  and  no  dwellings,  except  those  built  of  logs.  After  remain- 
ing a  few  weeks,  examining  the  country  south  and  west,  and  satis- 
f  ymg  myself  that  he  had  made  the  right  location,  he  left  me  to  shift 
for  myself.  In  1834  hs  removed  his  family  to  Chicago  and  lived 
until  J840,  having  his  first  convictions  strengthened  year  by  year 
that  it  was  rapidly  to  become  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  world. 

"  Though  a  mere  boy,  I,  too,  became  impressed  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  point  which  was  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
lake  navi^ion,  with  a  certainty  of  its  connection  by  canal  with 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  which  was  the  natural  com- 
mercial center  of  a  country  so  fertile,  and  so  easily  tilled,  and  so  vast 
in  extent.  In  the  winter  cm  1833  and  1S34, 1  induced  a  vrealthy  uncle 
to  uke  some  purchases  which  I  had  made,  expecting  to  share  in  the 
profits.  He  took  them,  and  has  made  out  of  those  and  other  opera- 
tions, through  me,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  all  the 
benefit  to  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  been  $igo.  He  came  to 
Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival 
said,  if  I  would  sell  his  lot— one  of  those  which  I  had  bought  fifteen 
months  previoosly  for  93.500— for  $15,000,  he  would  give  mc  one 
hundred  dollars !  I  sold  the  lot  that  day  for  cash  and  the  $100  was 
reckoned  into  my  credit  in  our  final  settlement  in  1838.  *  *  * 
In  1834  I  began  to  operate  in  real  estate  on  my  own  account,  and 
in  February,  1835,  went  to  New  York  to  buy  merchandise,  and 
sold  for  tio,ooo  an  eighty-acre  tract  which  had  cost  ^,000,  the 
profits  of  which  more  than  paid  for  all  my  other  purchases.  There- 
after Increasing  my  operations,  I  sold  in  the  spring  of  1836,  to 

*  The  extract*  bete  given  might,  in  the  abMnce  of  other  Information,  lead 
to  a  miupprebendon  concsming  the  character  of  Hr.  Wright.  Altboogh  ■ 
bom  iradsrand  a  bold  speculator,  he  was  a  inan  of  rare  virtues,  and  daring  bis 
long  residence  in  Chicago  was  identified  with  nWly  every  enterprise  and  meas- 
nr«  calculated  to  promote  its  pnMperitjr  or  elevate  tbe  educational,  mental, 
moral,  or  relwions  standards  of  tlie  citjr.  The  benefactions  of  this  wonderfuUr 
energetic  citixen  permeated  nearly  every  channel  of  Chicago  life,  and  showed 
in  every  phase  of  her  eariy  growth.  The  building  of  the  early  lailrands,  the 
development  of  msnoEscturcs ;  the  first  Presbyterian  Church.  Sabbath  schools, 
and  tiK  common  school  system  of  the  State,  the  Press— to  all  these  he  devoted 
his  energies,  and  gave  of  his  means  in  no  rtinted  measure.  Frequent  mention 
of  him  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume— see  chnrcb  hisloiY,  ■chooU,  railroads, 
mannfaetares,  the  Press,  etc.  An  old  friend.  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  letter,  dated  February  i,  i8t6,  des^vedly  eulogistic  of  bim, 
thns  sums  np  his  business  character:  "Chicago— old  Chicago— knew  Mr. 
Wright's  peculiarities  well  cnonrii.  He  saw  further  into  a  subiee*  in  the  begin- 
ning than  most  men.  But  once  in  it,  he  seemed  to  lose  his  aMlitv  to  handle  it, 
aod  often  his  interest  in  it :  and  the  outcome  sometimes  threw  undeserved  oblo 
my  on  tha  wlxde  nndartaklng.  Had  be  been  able  to  carry  things  throng  as  be 
began  them,  be  had  protjably  been  a  mHILnnaire,  and  alire  to-day," 


various  parties  in  New  York,  real  esUte  for  over  $50, 000,  receivtiw 
about  two>thtrds  of -the  pay  cash  in  hand,  and  giving  my  individual 
obligations  to  make  the  conveyance  when  I  came  of  age,  the  July 
following.  My  father  would  have  been  my  heir,  in  the  event  01  my 
death,  and  they  knew  he  would  fulfill  my  contracts.  I  had,  then, 
in  1836,  acquired  a  property  of  over  $200,000,  without  any  assist- 
ance even  from  my  father,  never  having  used  his  money  for  my 
operations,  tbe  store  being  his,  and  for  conducting  it  only  my  ex- 
penses had  been  paid.  My  uncle  was  the  only  relative  who  conld 
have  aided  me,  and  he  never  would,  even  temporarily.  So  far  from 
it,  he  was  in  my  debt  continuously  from  1834  to  our  final  settlement 
in  1838.  But  1837  brought  ruin  to  me,  as  it  did  to  nearly  all  who 
owed  anything ;  though  it  was  not  so  much  speculation  id  real 
estate  as  engaging  in  mercantile  business  that  involved  me.  At 
that  age  it  seemed  desirable  every  «ay  to  have  regular  occupatkm 
to  promote  good  habits,  and  in  accordance  with  my  father's  wishes, 
I  purchased  in  1836  a  warehouse  and  dock-lots,  to  engage  in  tbe 
shipping  bu»ness,  which  cost  $23,500.  My  whole  indebtedness 
was  about  $25,000.  I  had  nearly  ^zo,coo  due  to  me,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  well  secured,  it  being  cliiefly  the  final  paj-ments  on 
property  of  which  over  half  the  cost  had  been  paid.  To  provide 
ample  means  for  business,  I  sold  in  the  autumn  of  1836  a  tract  ad- 
joining the  city  for  $50,000,  quick  pay.  This  trade  was  unfort- 
unately broken  op  by  the  merest  accident,  ahd  thereafter  I  bad  do 
opportunity  to  sell  at  what  was  deemed  a  fair  price.  I  came  in 
possession  of  the  warehouse  May  i,  1837 ;  and  though  having 
small  cash  resources,  I  thought  best  to  commence  business,  tu^nng 
there  would  soon  be  a  favorable  turn.  But  all  went  dovm,  down, 
and  I  was  soon  inextricably  involved.  'I  he  money  used  to  buy 
those  lots  for  business,  not  speculation,  would  have  carried  me 
through.  By  1840,  my  prtnperty  had  all  gone ;  cne  piece  that  had 
been  worth  $100,000,  went  for  $6,coo;  another  that  had  been  worth 
$12,000  went  for  $900,  and  so  on." 

J.  D.  Bonnell,  a  young  man  of  far  more  ardent  hope 
than  his  financial  condition  would  warrant,  came  -to 
Chicago  in  1837.  He  subsequently  found  a  safe  haven 
in  Lake  City,  Minn.  From  that  place  he  wrote  to  the 
Chicago  Times  a  letter  dated  March  15,  1876,  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted  : 

"  My  first  entry  into  the  city  of  Chicago  was  forty  years  ago, 
August  25,  1835,  approaching  the  city  on  foot  from  thesoiith.  On 
emerging  from  the  oak  openings,  I  came  upon  the  hotel  of  HoUis 
Newton,  and  on  entering  the  house  I  found  the  landlord  at  home, 
and  alone.  Asking  him  how  far  it  was  to  Chicago,  he  informed 
me  it  was  three  miles,  and  in  answer  to  whether  there  was  any 
house  on  the  way,  he  said  yes — that  Mr.  Clarke's  house  was  about 
half  way.  On  his  asking  where  I  came  from  and  for  what  I  came, 
I  answered  that  I  Had  made  a  claim  in  Thorn  Grove  for  my  parents, 
who  were  soon  coming  on,  with  ox  teams,  from  Ohio,  and  that  I 
was  going  into  the  town  to  learn  what  I  could  find  to  do.  He  im- 
mediately proposed  to  sell  me  his  tavern  stand  with  the  forty-acre 
lot  upon  which  it  stood,  for  $500,  so  that  he  could  goon  to  a  farm, 
for  he  was  '  d— d  sick  of  keeping  tavern  on  that  sandy  beach,  where 
his  eyes  were  constantly  full  of  sand.'  But  I  declined  to  make  any 
bargain  with  him,  and  jogged  along  over  tbe  sand  hills  for  Fort 
Dcart>om  and  Chicago,  where  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  having 
walked  from  Thorn  Grove  via  Thornton,  thirty-three  miles,  to  Chi- 
cago, that  day ;  which,  if  taken  into  consideration,  away  back  in 
those  days,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  road  atall,  was  a  good  day's 
walk.  And  yet,  by  the  Hooaers  on  the  Chicago  &  Cincinnati 
rond,  there  was  much  teaming  in  '  prairie  schooners,'  in  bringing 
corn-meal  and  bacon  to  the  Chicago  market,  and  loading  back  wi£ 
salt. 

"On  arriving  at  Chicago  I  stopped  over  night  at  the  Mansion 
House.  ,  In  the  tnoming  I  commenced  looking  over  the  town  and 
prospecting  for  a  boarding-place,  and  to  learn  what  I  could  find  to 
do.  The  hotels  were  all  pretty  full,  and  their  prices  ranging  too 
high  for  my  finances,  I  walked'  across  the  street,  where  the  first 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  tbe  sound  of  a  violin.  On 
entering  a  smM  wooden  stucture,  their  stood  behind  a  rudely  con- 
structed counter  Mr.  Dalton,  a  recent  arrival  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
a  former  tailor  there,  but  who  had  now  opened  a  liquor  shop,  and 
played  the  fiddle  to  attract  customers. 

"  Passing  east,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  the  Lake 
House  in  course  of  construction,  east  of  which  was  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Kimball,  who  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Pniyne  in  a  drug  store 
on  South  Water  Street.  Mr.  Pruyne  was  State  Senator.  Opposite 
Dr.  Kimball's  was  Hunter  &  Hinsdele's  wardiouse.  Adjoining 
on  the  west  was  Newberry  &  Dole's  wardiouse,  and  on  one  part 
of  the  latter  building  was  the  hat  store  of  McCormick  &  Moon, 
of  Detroit,  Mr.  Moon  being  the  partner  of  the  Chic^o  store.  In 
the  back  part  of  the  store  was  Jesse  Butler's  tailor  shop.  In  turn- 
ing the  comer  of  Dr.  Kimball  a  residence,  away  to  the  northeast, 
among  the  sand-hills,  clow  by  the  bke  shore,  tto^a^  maUjn^dir 
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Iwose,  OGCaptol  by  Pamick  Kelsejr  as  a  boanUngJuHite,  ostensibly 
ran  by  Eve,  Parnick's  wife,  for  Mr.  Kclsey  was  a  sub-contractor 
in  remOTins  stumps  and  grubs,  preparatory  to  the  grading  of  the 
street  00  ttw  Noru  Side,  through  tM  swamps  and  bc^,  which  at 
that  time  rendered  traveling  almost  impossible.  But  as  Mrs.  Kebey 
bad  ail  the  boarders  that  she  coukl  accommodate,  I  was  obliged  to 
seek  other  quarters. 

"  DearbMn  Street  at  the  time  I  write  was  the  "  lively  "  street, 
for  Garrett's  auction-room  was  located  there,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street,  close  to  Cox  &  Duncan's  clothing  store,  just  cqiposite  to 
which  wereMr.  Greenleaf's  auction-rooms.  Tothe  latter  place  I  was 
wont  to  go  of  evenings  and  bid  off  town  and  city  lots,  having  the 
next  day  in  which  to  secure  a  purchaser,  and  in  case  I  failnl  to 
sell  for  an  advance  of  my  purchase  I  returned  at  night  and  paid 
Mr.  Greenleaf  a  dollar  and  the  property  was  offered  again  for  sale. 

"The  winter  of  1835-36  was  a  gay  one  lor  Chicago.  Mr. 
Jadccnx  had  a  dandng-school  at  the  New  York  House  once  a  week, 
whidi  called  oat  the  dite  of  the  city.  Lincoln's  coffee-house  was 
thejiopular  drinking  place,  situated,  I  think,  on  the  comer  of  St. 
Clair  and  Wells  streets.  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  a  favorite  horse,  an  iron 
grey,  and  quite  fleet  on  foot,  particularly  so  when  in  pursuit  of  a 
prairie  wolf.  Many  a  time  in  the  winter  of  1835-36  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Lincoln  mount  bis  horse  when  a  wolf  was  in  sight  on  the 
prairie  toward  Bridgeport,  and  within  an  hour's  time  come  in  with 
the  wolf,  having  run  him  down  with  his  luxse  and  taken  his  life 
with  a  hatchet  or  other  weapon. 

**  In  1833,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  the  original  owner,  offered  all  the 
land,  and  a  great  deal  more  tlian  is  now  included  in  the  Kingsbury 
estate  to  Captain  Joseph  Naper,  for  $900.  Fortunately  tor  the 
heirs  the  doughty  Captain  couKln't  see  the  bargain,  and  Mr.  Kings- 
bury was  constrained,  much  against  his  will,  to  hold  on  to  what  he 
bad.  The  land  thus  offered  for  $900  included  a  good  portion  of  the 
four  blocks  that  surrounded  the  court-house  square,  including  the 
Kingsbury  and  Ashland  blocks. 

"  The  most  historic  lot  in  Chicago  undoubtedly  is  the  one  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tremont  House.  It  has  been  in  the  '  rafHe-box,' 
swapped  for  ponies,  refused  for  a  barrel  of  whisky,  and  when  an 
old  settler  wants  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  city  when  he  first  stuck 
his  brogans  in  the  mud,  he  will  somehow  associate  the  price  of  the 
Tremont  House  lot  with  it  ;  and  any  old  settler  will  tell  the 
year  of  your  arrival  by  giving  him  the  value  of  the  lot  at  that 
particular  time.  One  old  codger  will  ttll  you,  '  When  I  came 
here  I  could  have  botight  the  lot  the  Tremont  House  stands  on  for 
a  cord  of  wood.'  That  means  1831.  Another  puts  the  value, 
with  the  preliminary  remark,  at  a  pair  of  boots.  That  means  1832 
A  third  fixes  the  price  at  a  barrel  of  whisky.  That  means  1833. 
The  fourth  adds  a  yoke  of  steers  and  a  barrel  of  flour.  That 
means  1834.  A  fifth  talks  about  $500.  That  means  1835.  A 
year  or  two  afterward  it  was  worth  $5,000,  and  now  it  is  nearer 
$500,000.  In  1833  Captain  Luttver  Nichols  refused  to  give  Bap- 
tiste  Beaubien  forty  cords  of  wood  for  it,  and  wood  was  then  worth 
$1.35  per  cord. 

*'  John  Noble  still  has  in  his  possession  the  original  deed, 
signed  by  the  County  Commissioners,  conferring  on  him  a  title  to 
the  lot  occupied  by  the  '  Tivoli,'  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Clark 
and  Washington  streets,  for  the  sum  of  t6i  in  lawful  money.  The 
deed  is  dated  June  14,  1833.  Many  regard  this  as  the  most  valua- 
ble lot  in  the  city,  and  is  worth  in  the  ndghborhood  of  $3,000  a 
froot  foot." 

The  following  description  of  the  metes  and  bounds 
is  as  appears  in  a  deed  of  a  piece  of  property  situated  on 
Chicago  Avenue,  adjoining  the  river,  conveyed  by  John 
Noble  to  James  6.  Campbell  and  George  E.  Walker.  It 
reads  as  foHovs : 

"The  fcdiowing  described  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  ntuated, 
lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Cook,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
bdng  the  one  equal  and  undivided  half  of  a  lot  or  parcel  of  land 
tranrierred  by  Mark  Noble,  Sr.,  and  wife,  to  James  B.  Campbell 
and  George  E.  Walker,  by  deed  bearing  date  the  38th  day  of 
August,  1833,  and  the  said  lot  or  parcel  o?  land  is  bounded  by  the 
following  metes  and  bounds,  to-wit :  Beginning  al  a  hickonr  stake 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
River,  on  the  dividing  line  between  Section  4  and  river,  in  Township 
39  north,  Range  14  east,  thence  east  along  said  tine  two  chains  and 
twKnty  links  to  a  hickory  stake  cornered  and  running  from  a  large 
basswood  with  three  hacks,  south  eighty-five,  west  twenty-two 
links;  thence  north  eight  chains  eighty-one  links:  thence  west 
crossing  a  sluice  to  a  white  oak  standmg  on  the  river  bank,  blazed 
on  the  south  side,  nine  chains  ninety-two  links  ;  thence  southeast 
akmg  the  shore  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing 
10.04  acres,  more  or  less." 

Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  the  oldest  living  settler,  still  a 


resident  of  Chicago,  was,  in  those  dajrs,  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful land  speculator. 

At  the  first  sale  of  canal  lots  in  1839  in  Section  9, 
he  bought  two  lots,  one  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Lake 
and  LaSalle  streets,  and  the  other  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  LaSalle  and  South  Water  streets.  They  were 
eighty  by  one  hundred  feet  in  size,  and  were  bought  for 
$33.33  each.  In  1836  the  lots  would  have  found  ready 
purcbasera  at  $100,000.  Mr.  Hubbard  disposed  of  a 
part  of  the  property  during  the  excitement,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  after  the  crash,  on  a  falling  market ; 
nevertheless,  he  realized  in  the  aggregate,  ^0,000  on 
his  investment  of  $66.33. 

A  chronicler  in  the  Sunday  Times,  October  24, 1875, 
tells  the  following  story  concerning  another  large  and 
successful  operation,  which  illustrates  how  the  mania 
raged  in  New  York,  and  how  that  Eastern  "bonanza" 
was  worked  by  local  operators  in  Chicago: 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  1835,  about  the  month  of  March,  Mr. 
Hubbard  purchased,  with  two  others,  Messrs.  Russell  and  Mather, 
what  has  since  been  known  as  Russell  &  Mather's  addition  to 
Chicago.  This  tract  comprised  eighty  acres,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Kinzie  Street,  on  the  east  by  the  river,  on  the  north 
by  Chicu^  Avenue,  and  then  ran  west  to  Halsted  Street  and  be- 
yond. For  these  eighty  acres  they  paid  $5,ooa  At  that  lime  one 
section  of  the  prospective  city  was  as  desirable  as  another,  but  time 
has  developed  that  this  particular  eighty  acres  was  one  of  the  most 
undesirable  within  the  entire  territory  now  embraced  within  the  dty 
limits.  A  few  months  after  the  purchase  Mr.  Hubbard  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  New  York  City,  and  to  his  surprise  found  the  rage  for 
Chicago  real  estate  at  a  point  where  it  might  be  called  'wild,' 
Having  sought  and  received  the  consent  of  one  of  his  partners, 
who  lived  in  Connecticut,  he  looked  up  an  engraver,  g^ve  him 
»ich  a  sketch  of  the  lay  of  the  land  as  he  could  odl  up  frtmi 
memory,  had  a  plat  prepared,  and  from  this  plat,  without  any  actual 
subdivision  of  the  land,  sold  half  of  it  al  public  auction  for  the 
sum  of  $80,000.  This  within  three  or  four  months  after  paying 
$5,000.  News  of  this  transaction  reached  Chicago  in  the  course  of 
stage-coach  time,  but  it  was  generally  discredited,  until  Mr.  Hub- 
bard returned  with  the  positive  confirmation  ;  and  the — well,  then, 
every  man  who  owned  a  garden  patch  stood  on  his  head,  imagined 
himself  a  millionaire,  put  up  the  comer  lots  to  fabulous  figures, 
and,  what  is  strange,  never  could  ask  enough,  which  made  him 
mad  because  he  didn't  ask  more." 

William  S.  Trowbridge,  now  a  resident  of  Milwau- 
kee, came  West  in  1835.  He  was  a  land  surveyor  and, 
during  the  excitement,  made  Chicago  his  headquarters, 
surveying  lands  in  the  region  round  about.  Early  in 
1836  he  was  sent  up  to  survey  and  plat  the  city  of  She- 
boygan, which  embraced  a  section.  Having  completed 
his  work  he  entered  for  himself  an  adjoining  section  in- 
tending to  settle  there.  On  his  return  he  found  the  ex- 
citement at  fever  heat.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  had  secured  this  claim  on  suburban  property,  di- 
rectly adjoining  the  city  which  he  had  just  built  on 
paper,  anxious  buyers  appeared,  and  in  less  than  one 
week  he  had  sold  out  his  claim  at  a  profit  of  ^1,500.  He 
immediately  returned  to  Sheboygan  and  entered  another 
section,  adjoining  the  city  on  another  side,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  which  he  readily  sold  out 
on  better  terms  than  the  first.  As  he  stated,  he  thus 
continued  the  business  until  he  had  *'  Sheboygan  cor- 
nered." Out  of  this  peddling  of  wild  land  he  realized 
what,  to  him,  then  a  quiet  young  man  of  an  unspecula- 
tive  turn  of  mind,  seemed  an  independent  fortune.  Un- 
like most  young  men  of  the  time  he  withdrew  with  his 
modest  gains,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Milwaukee, 
where  he  has  since  lived  the  quiet  life  of  moderate 
affluence  which  comes  to  the  few  whose  judgment  is  not 
obscured  or  warped  by  sudden  and  unexpected  fortune 
thrust  upon  them. 

A  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Evening  Star 
wrote  from  Chicago  in  January,  1837,  as  follows  : 
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"  I  am  now  in  a  large  hotel,  in  a  large  city  ;  for  Chicago  con- 
tains a  population  of  6,000  souls.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
stroll  to  the  lake  shore,  where  two  years  ago  I  so  gladly  landed 
after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage.  I  can  scarcely  recognize  it  as 
the  same  spot-  Where  I  then  walked  over  the  unbroken  prairie, 
the  spacious  avenue  is  now  opened,  crowded  with  carts  and  wagons, 
and  occasionally  a  showy  family  rolJing  and  dashing  in  the  hurry 
of  trade  or  the  pomp  of  native  '  sucker,'  stumbling,  as  I  do,  over 
bales  and  boxes  on  the  sidewalks,  or  gaping  at  the  big  signs  and 
four-story  brick  houses.  I  am  boarding  at  the  United  States 
Hotel,  where  I  pay  only  two  dollars  per  day  for  self,  and  a  dollar 
and  a  half  for  horse.  There  is  one  noUe  ship  (the  'Julia  Palmer') 
and  two  others,  four  brigs,  and  I  know  not  now  muiy  steamboats 
and  schooners,  regularly  plying  between  this  and  Buffalo.  A  lot  I 
was  offered  for  $650  at  my  first  viut  (1834)  has  now  upon  it  a 
splendid  forwarding  and  commission  store,  iod  sold  this  spring 
(the  naked  lot)  tor  99,00a" 

From  the  files  of  the  same  paper^  May  37,  1837,  the 
following  extracts  from  tetters  to  the  Star,  written  from 
Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  are  taken  : 

"  Well,  we  have  arrived  at  this  place,  or  city  that  is  to  be — 
this  nest  of  emigrants,  merchants  and  speculators — where  nearly 
all  the  Western  towns  are  hatched,  and  from  which  their  brood  mi- 
grates to  every  part  of  the  Union,  in  the  shape  of  town  and  village 
lots.  Men  make  fortunes  here  in  less  time  than  I  could  box  the 
compass — I  say  men,  for  there  is  a  melancholy  disproportion  of 
numbers  between  the  sexes.  Harry  is  now  suffering  under  the  ef- 
fects of  his  dinner  parties.  He  there  cai^ht  the  disease  of  specu- 
lation, which  I  fear  will  terminate  in  a  collapse  of  his  pocket  before 
be  gets  back.  Strange  indeed  for  one  who  entered  this  climate  so 
pure  in  thought  and  purpose  ;  but  so  it  is.  He  thinks  and  talks  of 
nothing  but  emulating  the  virtues  and  enterprises  of  a  certain 
great  modern  D.  D.,  by  hunting  up  a  town  site  equal  to  '  Marion 
City '  ! !  or  of  the  hundred  and  one  great  towns  at  the  mouth  of 
Maumee  River!  !  and  selling  the  lots  out  to  his  friends  at  the 
East  at  a  profit  of  $300,000.  tie  seems  determined,  and  wishes 
me  to  say  that  if  you  will  speak  well  of  the  place  he  will  name  a 
street  after  you." 

Two  items  from  the  Chicago  American  show  the 
price  of  real  estate  when  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height.  August  15,  1835,  it  said:  "  Fractional  Block 
No.  7  sold  last  June  for  $1,300;  August  1  it  was  sold 
for  $1,950,  Lot  No.  I,  Block  No.  2,  sold  in  June  for 
$5,000,  and  was  resold  in  August  for  $10,000.  Lot  No. 
8,  in  Block  No.  16,  sold  in  June  for  $420,  and  was  re- 
sold in  August  for  $700."  October  17,  1835,  the 
American  announced  the  sale  of  a  lot  fronting  on  Dear- 
bom  Street,  next  the  comer  of  Water,  about  fifty-five 
feet  deep,  for  $11,000. 

In  a  letter  from  Charles  Butler,  published  in  the 
American,  September  3,  1836,  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
year  1833  one-fourth  of  Kinzie's  addition  was  offered 
to  him  for  $5,500,  then  (1836)  worth  $100,000;  another 
tract  of  land  in  Chicago  of  forty  acres,  worth  in  1833 
$400,  was  then  worth  $200,000;  and  that  the  Hunter 
property  (so-called)  was  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1835 
for  $20,000,  resold  during  that  year  for  $100,000  and 
was  worth,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  $500,000. 

The  Milwaukee  Advertiser,  July  14,  1836,  had  the 
following  editorial  squib,  illustrative,  of  the  Chicago 
craze:  "  I  say,"  said  one  gentleman  to  another,  in 
Chicago,  "what  did  you  give  for  your  portrait?'* 
"  Twenty-five  dollars,  and  I  have  been  offered  fifty  for 
it." 

The  end  of  the  excitement  came  unheralded.  An 
act  passed  by  Congress,  June  23,  1836,  "  regulating  the 
deposits  of  the  public  money,  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  discontinue  the  use,  and 
discredit  the  issues  of  such  banks  as  should  at  any  time 
refuse  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie.  This  was  a 
death-blow  to  wild-cat  banking,  and  resulted,  in  the 
following  May,  in  a  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment throughout  the  country  and  the  total  failure  of 
most  of  the  Western  banks  which  had  run  thus  far,  and 
floated  their  bilte  entirely  on  credit.*   AH  payments  to 

*  See  History  of  Baaking  ia  dib  volune. 


the  Government,  under  the  law,  were  to  be  made  in 
specie  or  bank  notes  redeemable  in  specie,  on  demand. 
It  followed  that,  with  credit  greatly  extended  and  prices 
already  enhanced  a  hundred-fold  above  what  could  be 
measured  by  the  entire  amount  of  specie  in  the  country,  in 
the  process  of  adjustment  to  the  arbitrary  conditions  of 
the  law,  a  collapse  in  prices  occurred  sufficient  to  bring 
the  valuation  of  all  property  to  aspeciestandard.  Unfort- 
unately, the  debts  of  the  sanguine  speculators  did  not 
shrink  proportionately,  with  the  sudden  decrease  in  the 
value  of  their  securities.  Prices  of  lots  valued  in 
Chicago  in  1836  at  a  thousand  dollars  suddenly  fell  to 
the  specie  value  of  three  years  before — perhaps  fifty 
dollars;  while  the  note  that  the  last  speculative  buyer 
had  given  for  it  remained  $1,000,  as  before.  Wide- 
spread ruin  was  the  consequence,  and  the  bubble  burst 
May,  1837.  When  the  town  of  Chicago  became  a  city, 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  reveled  in  suppositi- 
tious wealth  for  past  years,  were  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
mourning  over  city  lots  from  which  all  value  had  de- 
parted, or  bewailing  the  existence  of  notes  of  appalling 
magnitude,  which  were  the  only  reminders  of  the  glori- 
ous times  gone  by,  which  the  law  had  not  rendered 
valueless. 

Minor  Annals  of  the  Town. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Enoch  Chase,  from 
Milwaukee,  dated  August  2,  1883,  is  of  historic  value, 
showing,  as  it  does,  something  of  the  geography  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  concerning  the  town  itself 
from  1834  to  1836. 

"  In  July,  1831,  I  arrived  in  Detroit,  Mich,  From  Detroit  to 
Tecumseh  there  were  two  lines  of  stages — the  Pioneer  and  the  Op- 
position. From  Tecumseh  to  Niles  there  was  a  tri-weekly  tine  of 
mud-wagons.  From  Niles  to  Chicago  the  mail  was  carried  on 
horseback.  During  the  winter  of  1831-32  the  iine  of  mud-wagons 
hauled  off  and  the  mail  was  carried  weekly  irom  Tecumseh  to  Chi- 
cane on  horseback.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1832 'Mr.  Savary  of 
White  Pigeon  put  on  a  daily  line  of  post  coaches  from  Tecumseh 
to  Niles,  and  the  travel  was  brisk  from  the  opening  of  navigation 
on  Lake  Erie  till  the  Sac  war  broke  out  (about  the  middle  of  May) 
which  put  a  damper  on  emigration  for  that  year. 

"  in  May,  1832,  the  Michigan  Militia  was  called  out  to  prevent 
the  Indians  from  passing  through  Michigan  to  Detroit.  But  when 
we  rendezvoused  at  Niles,  an  express  met  us  with  the  information 
that  the  Indians  were  retreating  to  the  north  and  that  our  services 
were  not  needed.  We  were,  therefore,  disbanded  and  returned 
home.  .The  inhabitants  of  Branch  and  Hillsdale  counties  consti- 
tuted a  battalion  of  three  companies  under  the  command  of '  Major 
B,  Jones — less  than  eighty  men  in  all;  and  not  a  half  dozen  able- 
bodied  men  left  at  home  in  the  two  counties. 

"  In  the  month  of  October,  1834,  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Chi- 
cago. The  country  along  the  Chio^  road  from  Coldvrater  to 
Michigan  City  was  tolerably  well  settl«l.  The  travel  from  the  lat- 
ter place  to  Chicago  was  along  the  beach  of  the  lake,  and  after  a 
northeast  storm,  when  the  sand  was  packed  by  the  waves,  the  drive 
was  just  splendid;  but  when  the  sand  was  dry  and  loose,  it  was  just 
horrible.  A  good  team  would  make  the  distance  in  six  hours  when 
the  way  was  all  right,  and  it  was  a  six  days'  good  drive  when  the 
way  was  all  wrong. 

"  The  first  hotel  vrest  of  Michigan  City  was  some  ten  miles  out; 
the  second  was  Bennett's,  about  ten  miles  farther;  the  third  was 
Denis  Hard's;  the  fourth  was  the  Widow  Bangs's;  the  fifth,  Maar's, 
at  the  Calumet,  and  the  sixth,  Mr.  Merrick's,  about  half  way  between 
the  Calumet  and  Chicago. 

"  The  beach  of  the  lake  took  the  main  travel  in  1835-36.  There 
was  another  route  by  the  way  of  Bailey  Town  and  Thornton,  which 
the  undersigned  drove  over  in  February,  1837. 

"  Chicago,  in  October,  1834,  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  pay- 
ment, was  a  uvely  place.  There  were  two  hotds.  The  Sauganash, 
which  was  situated  near  the  junction  of  Lake  and  South  Water 
streets,  was  kept  by  Mark  Beaubien,  who  said  he  '  kept  tavern  like 

h  1  ; '  and  a  log  tavern  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Street.  The 

South  Branch  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  if  I  recollect  right  the 
bridge  was  covered  with  poles  or  puncheons  [as  split  logs  were 
called]  instead  of  planks.  Bendes  the  log  cabin  on  the  West  Side, 
kept  by  Mr.  Stiles,  there  was  a  blacksmith  shop.  That  was  all. 
On  the  North  Side  were  John  Kinzie's  house  aui^  few  others. 
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A  nmilttr  bridge  croised  the  river  about  half  wmy  between  the  forks 
of  the  river  and  the  lake.  On  the  South  Side  there  was  one  house 
south  of  Lake  Street,  which  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Clark 
Street  just  south  of  Lake.  On  Lake  and  South  Water  streets  was 
the  main  village-  Lake  Street  boasted  one  brick  block,  which 
belon^d  to  either  "Yankee"  tlubbard,  "Horse"  Hubbard  or 
"Indian"  Hubbard,  I  forget  which.  It  was  quite  an  imposing 
structure.  Clyboume's  butcher  shop  was  not  far  from  it.  Jim 
Kinzie's  store,  P.  F.  W.  Peek's  store,  Harmon's  and  I^mis's 
were  all  on  South  Water  Street. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Indians  were  paid  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  nearly  opposite  Fort  Dearborn.  I  had  occasion  to  g;o 
west  as  far  the  crossing  of  the  Desplaines  River.  Between  Stiles's 
log  tavern  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Branch  and  the  tavern  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Desplaines  River,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of 
civilization  except  the  wagon  tracks,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the 
dreariest  road  I  ever  traveled.  The  prairie  mud  of  the  North 
Branch  was  drier. 

"  Of  all  the  men  in  the  early  days  that  I  was  acquainted  with, 
including  Clybourne,  John  H.,  Robert  and  James  Kinzie,  Crouch, 
Rossiton  Darwin,  Stiles  and  G.  S.  Hubbard,  the  latter  alone  sur- 
vives. 

"  Chicago  is  a  wonderful  city,  and  has  been  lucky  in  having 
far-seeing  citizens  who  gave  her  a  start  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
While  the  early  settlers  of  Milwaukee  were  wrangling  about  which 
side  of  the  river  should  be  most  prosperous,  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
acted  as  a  unit  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole.*  But  while  Chi- 
cago  is  the  most  enterprising,  Milwaukee  is  the  most  beautiful  cit^ 
on  the  American  continent ;  and  let  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  come  and  see  for  themselves. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1835,  the  only  houses  between  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  wer.:  those  at  Grosse  Point,  Sunderland's,  west  of  Wau- 
l^an,  and  Jack  Vicaw's,  at  Skunk  Grove.  Myself  and  party,  on 
our  way  to  Milwaukee,  staid  the  first  night  at  Ouilmette's,  near 
Grosse  Point ;  the  second  night  at  Sunderland's,  and  the  third  night 
we  camped  in  the  Milwaukee  woods.  From  Sunderland's  to  Mil- 
waukee woods  we  followed  an  Indian  trail.  We  found  a  bridge 
over  Root  River  and  Oak  Creek,  but  the  Kinnekenick  we  forded. 

"  The  above  short  sketch  will  give  you  a  slight  idea  of  the 
country  from  1831  to  1835.  While  Chicle  was  well  known  to  the 
peopfe  of  the  United  States  in  1S31,  1  never  heard  the  word  Mil- 
waukee spoken  till  1834.  When  on  my  way  from  Milwaukee  to 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  in  May.  1835,  I  heard  the  leading  citizen  of 
Michigan  City  discussing  the  merits  of  Milwaukee  and  the  Terri- 
twy  of  Wisconsin.  The  conclusion  they  came  to  was  that  it  was 
a  cold,  bleak,  inhospitable  country  which  would  never  be  inhabited 
except  by  Indians  and  Indian  traders.  Little  did  they  im^ine 
that  in  less  than  half  a  century  the  territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan 
would  contain  white  inhabitants  enough  to  constitute  an  empire." 

Postal  Affairs. — The  post-office  in  1833,  John  S. 
C.  Hogan,  Postmaster,  was  kept  in  a  small  log  building 
near  the  comer  of  Lake  and  South  Water  streets.  At 
that  time  there  was  but  one  Eastern  mail  per  week,  to 
and  from  Niles,  Mich.,  which  was  carried  on  horseback. 
The  building  was  twenty  by  forty-five  feet  in  size,  was 
partitioned  off  so  as  to  serve  as  a  post-office  on  one 
side,  and  as  the  store  of  Brewster,  Hogan  &  Co.,  on 
the  other.  John  Bates,  Jr.,  still  living  in  Chicago,  was 
the  Assistant  Postmaster,  and  assorted  the  mails,  deliv- 
ered the  letters,  and  was  the  executive  factotum  of  the 
place.  John  L.  Wilson  also  became  an  assistant  in  the 
summer  of  1834.  John  Bates,  Deputy  Postmaster  at 
that  time,  in  an  interview  October  31,  1883,  said  : 

"'The  Eastern  mail  was  Carried  once  a  week,  on  horseback, 
by  a  little,  short,  stocky  Frenchman,  whom  we  called  Louis.  In 
1S34  or  1835  the  pony  mail  express  of  Louis  was  abolished,  and 
John  S.  Trowbridge  took  the  contract  to  haul  the  mail  between 
Niles  and  Michigan  in  a  wagon.  Trowbridge  afterward  '  went 
West,'  and  at  one  time  was  Mayor  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The 
recnpts  of  the  post-oRice  in  1833  were  from  $15  to  $20  per  quar- 
ter. I  never  knew  him  by  any  other  name.  The  mail  came  once 
a  week  ;  speculation  set  in,  and  the  village  began  to  grow  Dur- 
ing the  last  of  it  the  mail  used  to  weigh  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  and 
was  so  big  that  Louis  had  to  walk,  and  the  bags  on  the  horse's  back 
spread  out  like  wings,  making  the  pony  look  like  some  kind  of  a 
queer  bird.  Chicago  was  then  the  central  office  for  a  sweep  of  a 
hundred  miles  around.  People  came  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  inquire 
for  a  letter,  and.  if  they  did  not  get  one.  they  looked  sick.  Men 
from  the  '  Yankee  settlement '  on  Hickoiy  Creek,  Naperville,  and 
other  ontside  places  used  to  come  up,  with  a  list  of  all  the  names 

*Chkas'>had  herKctlonal  wnnstei,  too.   Sec  "  Bridges." 


in  their  place,  and  take  the  mail  in  a  lump.  Letter  postage  was 
then  twenty-five  cents  on  eadi  letter,  anti  sometimes  we  had  to 
trust  for  the  postage."  * 

John  Stephen  Coats  Hogan  was  of  Irish  parentage,  and 
was  bom  in  New  York  City  February  6,  1805.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  quite  young,  leaving  his  mother  with  five  small  chil- 
dren and  little  wherewith  to  support  them.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was,  at  the  of  seven  years,  adopted  by  Mrs.  Ccats,  a 
friend  of  his  mother,  he  having  been  named  after  her  only  son, 
who  had  died.  He  remained  with  his  foster  mother  until  old 
enough  to  go  into  business  for  himself,  and  finally  came  to  Chi- 
cago as  early  as  1830.  Mr.  Hogan  here  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  being  at  one  time  sutler  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  store,  and. 


in  1831,  receiving  the  appointment  of  Postmaster.  He  also  acted 
as  a  Lieutenant  of  volunteers  during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Mr. 
Hogan's  popularity  and  easy  companionship  served  to  elect  him  to 
the  office  of  Alderman,  when  the  city  was  incorporated  in  1837. 
During  this  year,  his  wife,  formo'ly  Anna  Maria,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  N.  Bailey  (Postmaster),  died  in  Chicago,  leaving 
one  son,  John  C.  Hogan,  long  afterward  a  resident  of  California. 
Alderman  Hogan's  qualities,  which  made  him  successful  as  a  local 
politician,  did  not  serve  to  add  greatly  to  his  material  possessions, 
and  the  hard  times  of  1837  found  him  with  his  means  somewhat 
extended,  and  left  him  in  an  embarrassed  condition.  In  March, 
1848,  Mr.  Hogan  married  Mary  S.,  the  widow  of  John  Ainslie, 
advocate,  late  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  One  child,  Mary,  subse- 
quently the  wife  of  Professor  T.  S.  Noble,  of  Cincinnati,  was  bom 
to  them.  During  the  gold  fever  Mr.  Hogan  crossed  the  plains 
and  resided  in  Sacramento  for  over  a  year.  Afterwards  he  lived  in 
St.  I^uis  and  Memphis,  as  business  man,  editor  and  politician,  re- 
turning to  Boonville,  Mo.,  in  the  summer  of  1868.  Here  he  died 
on  December  2,  of  that  year.    Mr.  H(^^  was  a  kind,  cheerful, 

■  The  first  mention  of  mail  communicatloii  with  Chicaga  and  the  East, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  foal,  wma  in  1817-1X.  but  detaib  are  not  given. 
There  appears  in  KeatinK's  "  Narrative  of  an  Expediiion  to  the  Source  of  St. 
Peter's  Ki\-er,"  published  to  London,  1  Sac— (copy  in  Chicago  Historical  Collec- 
tion)—ihe  next  alliuion.  It  isthereataiedtlMt  in  May,  tSaj,  the  exploring  party 
met  the  expreMiwan  lent  fnmi  Chicago  for  letters,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  detained 
hint  at  a  guide.  Hi>  name  was  Bemk.  A  courier  was  at  that  Upte  dispatched 
fmni  Fort  Deariiom  to  Fwt  Wayne  once  a  mooth,  for  letters.  jT 
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well-informed  gentleman,  and  one  of  Chio^'s  most  popular,  en- 
terprising and  respected  early  citizens. 

In  July,  1834,  the  office  was  removed  to  the  comer 
of  Franklin  and  South  VVater  streets,  where  it  remained 
until  after  the  expiration  of  Hpgan's  term  of  office. 
While  there,  the  Assistant  Postmaster  was  Thomas 
Watkins,  who  has  been  embalmed  in  history  by  John 
Wentworth  and  other  early  chroniclers,  as  the  hero  of  a 
celebrated  wedding,  he  being  the  groom,  and  the  bride 
being  Therese  Laframboise,  daughter  of  Joseph  La- 
framboise,  a  chief  of  the  Pottawatomies,  well  known  as 
an  early  resident  of  Chicago.* 

No  further  changes  in  location  of  the  office  were 
made  until  Mr.  Hogan  was  superceded  by  Sydney  Abell, 
who  was  appointed  Postmaster  March  3,  1837.  In  the 
following  June  the  office  was  removed  to  the  east  side 


Wilson,  appointed  by  Taylor,  April  23,  1849;  George 
W.  Dole,  appointed  by  Fillmore,  March  22,  1853; 


Isaac  Cook,  appointed  by  Fillmore,  March  23,  1855; 
William  Price,  appointed  March  18, 1857.  Isaac  Cook  was 


re-appointed  by  Buchanan,  March  9, 1858.  During  the 
first  administration  of  Isaac  Cook  the  office  was  remold 


of  Clark  Street,  in  Bigelow's  building,  between  Lake  and 
South  Water  streets,  north  of  the  alley.  The  removal 
was  announced  in  the  American,  June  3,  1837:  "  The 
post-office  has  been  removed  to  Clark  Street,  directly 
opposite  this  office.  This  change  will  be  satisfactory  to 
a  large  number  of  our  citizens."  During  Mr.  Abell's 
administration  the  post-office  was  again  removed  to  the 
Saloon  Building.  Under  Mr.  Abell  the  assistants  were 
Ralph  M.  P.  Abell  and  Charles  Robert  Starkweather. 
The  latter  remained  in  the  Chicago  postal  service  until 
i860. 

William  Stuart,  then  the  editor  of  the  American, 
succeeded  Abell  as  Postmaster,  July  10,  1841.  He  re- 
moved the  office  to  the  west  side  of  Clark  Street,  near 
the  Sherman  House — No.  50.  Subsequently  it  was  re- 
moved, in  1853-54,  to  the  east  side  of  Clark  Street. 
Hart  L.  Stewart  succeeded  to  the  Postmastership,  being 


appointed  by  President  Tyler,  April  25,  1845.  The 
succeeding  Postmasters  up  to  1858  were:    Richard  L. 

*  John  Wentworth,  in  his  historic  lecture,  delivered  before  the  Sunday  Lec- 
ture Society,  May  7, 1876,  nves  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Watkins:  I  re- 
member attending  the  wedding  o[  one  of  La  framboise's  dauehters.  She  was 
married  to  a  cterk  in  the  post-office,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Madore  B.  Beaubien, 
heretofore  alluded  to  m  this  lecture.  The  clerk  was  the  one  who  delivered  let- 
ters, and  oF  course  well  known  to  our  citizetis.  and  was  remarkably  popular. 
He  went  to  the  printing  office  and  had  lifty  cards  of  invitation  struck  off.  But 
when  people  went  for  their  letters  they  politely  hinted  that  they  expected  ■ 
card  of  invitation  to  the  wedding.  So  he  was  compelled  to  go  10  the  printing 
office  and  have  fift]^  more  struck  off.  These  did  not  last  long  and  he  had  100 
more.  Then  he  said  that  tickets  were  of  no  use  and  everybody  mieht  come;  and 
about  everybody  did  come.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Isaac  W, 
Hallam.  pastor  of  the  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  of  this  city.  Everything 
was  high-toned,  ¥rell  worthy  of  an  Indian  chiefs  daughter.  The  house  was  of 
no  particular  use,  at  it  wu  full  and  surrounded  with  people.  This  wedding 
made  ■  strong  impresMon  on  my  mind,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the 
Indian  war-dance.  Some  o(  the  guests  not  only  had  [heir  tomahawks  and 
walpinz  knives,  bows  and  arrows,  but  a  few  of  them  had  real  scalps  which  they 
pretended  they  had  taken  in  the  various  Indian  wars.  Their  faces  were  deco- 
rated with  all  the  favorite  pictures  of  the  Indians.  And  some  of  our  youns 
white  men  and  ladie<i  played  the  part  of  the  Indian  so  well  that  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  real  ones."  Of  Mr.  Watkins,  (Hurlbut,  p.  539,^ 
says:  "  Mr.  Watkins  was  noted  somewhat  asan  amateur  musician,  for  he  wasan 
accomplished  player  on  the  guitar.  He  was  familiar  with  the  French  lauguage 
and  quite  likely  wso  with  the  Indian  dialect,  common  hereabout  in  those  days, 
for  he  won  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  Pottawatomie  chief,  Joseph  La- 
framboise,  and  she  became  Mrs.  Watkins.  ft  was  understood  that  the  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one,  for  it  came  to  be  dissolved.  Whither  and  when  went  Mr. 
Watkins  we  cannot  tell;  yet  the  late  wife  of  that  gentleman  and  daughter  of 
Chief  Joseph,  went  to  Kansas,  it  is  understood,  where  she  is  living  as  third 
wife  ot  Chief  Madore  B.  Beaubien."  Watkins  went  West  with  bis  wife  when 
tbe  tribe  rcraored.  The  trouble  fat  bis  fanuly  relstkna  oecmrred  after  leaving 
Chkagow 


to  the  ground  floor  of  Nos.  84  and  86  Dearborn 
Street,  where  it  remained  until  the  completion  of  the 


Government  building  in  1855,  when  it  was  again  re- 
moved to  that  structure. 

The  mail  facilities  were  rapidly  increased  after  the 
beginning  of  1835.  On  September  19,  1835,  Postmaster 
Hogan's  advertisement  of  arrival  and  departure  of  mails 
was  as  follows: 

"  Eastern,  via  Detroit,  every  other  day. 

Southwestern,  via  Ottawa,  arrives  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays;  departs  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 

Western,  via  Dixon's  Ferry,  arrives  Wednesdays  and  Thurs- 
days; demrts  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Soutnem,  via  Vincennes,  arrives  Wednesday,  departs  Tbors- 

day. 

Northern,  via  Green  Bay,  arrives  Monday;  departs  Tuesday." 

The  notice  was  supplemented  with  the  following: 

_  "  Post^e  mast  be  paid  for  when  taken.     No  more  credit. 
Written  orders  required  for  the  delivery  of  letters  to  friends," 

From  the  files  of  the  American  it  appears  that  stage- 
coaches were  used  on  the  principal  mail  routes  in  the 
beginning  of  1836 — probablynot  muchearlier.  At  that 
time  appear  for  the  first  time  advertisements  of  mail- 
coaches  as  follows: 

"  Mail  coaches  between  Detroit  and  Chicago  will  leave  the 
New  York  House,  Chicago,  for  Detroit,  every  other  day,  com- 
mencing Monday,  January  11,  at  5  A.  M.  Persons  wishing  seats 
will  apply  F.  Tuttle,  agent,  or  to  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  New  York 
House. 

January  23,  an  opposition  line  was  p.dvertised — 
"Winter  arrangements  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  in  three 
and  one-half  days."  D.  G.  Jones,  J.  W.  Brown,  W.  E. 
Boardman,  R.  A.  Forsyth.  O.  Saltmarsh,  and  S.  Spaf- 
ford  were  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  line. 

August  20,  F.  F.  Tuttle,  stage  agent,  advertised  that 
he  had  removed  to  Dearborn  Street,  one^dpor  north  erf 
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the  Tremont^  and  that  stages  would  leave  for  Detroit 
daily,  at  4  a.  h.;  and  for  Galena  at  4  a.  h.,  on  Tues- 
days, Fridays,  and  Sundays.  He  also  advertised, 
August  6,  what  appears  to  be  a  newly  established  line, 
to  Peoria,  Ottawa  and  Juliet.* 

The  following  new  mail  routes  were  advertised 
October  29,  1836 : 

"From  Joliet  to  ChicaEo,  thirty-sU  miles  and  back,  once  a 
week:  To  leave  Joliet  every  Monday  at  $  a.  h.,  and  to  arrive  io  Chi- 
cago by  7  p.  H.;  to  leave  Chicago  every  Sunday  at  5  A.  u.,  and  arrive 
at  Joliet  the  same  day  at  7  P.  M. 

"  From  Chicago  to  Galena,  via  Meachanis  Grove,  Elgin,  Squaw 
Prairie,  on  thi  Kishwaka,  and  Midway  on  Rock  River,  150  miles 
and  back,  ooce  a  week.  Leave  Chicago  Monday  at  6  A.  M.,  and 
arrive  at  Galena  every  Friday  by  6  P.  m.  Leave  Galena  Monday 
at  6  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Chio^  Friday  at  6  P.  H. 

"From  Chicago  to  George  McClure's,  on  Fox  River,  and 
back.  To  leave  Qiicago  every  Wednesday  at  6  a.  m.,  and  arrive 
McClure's  Thursday  by  6  P.  M.  Leave  McClure's  every  Friday  at 
6  a.  h.,  and  arrive  at  Chicago  Saturday  at  6  p.  M." 

June  IX,  1836,  post-office  business  of  Chicago  was 
advertised  as  follows : 

"The  post-office  is  apea  on  week  days  from  7  A.  H.  to  8  P.  u.; 
Sundays,  fn»n  8  to  9  A.  M.,  i3  to  I,  and  5  to  6  p.  H.  If  null 
arrives  on  Sundays  this  office  will  be  open  one  and  one-half  boars 
after  the  mail  has  been  distributed.  Postage  for  letters  must  be 
paid  when  uken;  hereafter  no  credit  will  be  given.  Any  person 
calling  for  letters  for  friends  must  bring  a  written  order. 

'  Mails  arrive  and  depart  as  follows : 

"  Eastern,  via  Detroit,  every  other  day. 

"Southwestern,  via  Ottawa,  arrives  Mondaysand  Thursdays  ; 
departs  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

"  Western,  via  Dixon's  Ferry,  arrives  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
at  6  p.  H. ;  departs  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  4  A.  M. 

' '  Southern,  via  Danville,  arrives  Thundays ;  departs  Setm-days 
at  4  p.  M. 

"  Northern,  via  Green  Bay,  arrives  M(mdays  atSp,  h.;  departs 
Tuesdays  at  4  A.  u." 

PosT-RoADS  had  been  established,  although  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  built,  on  ail  the  stage-routes 
advertised.  The  northern,  or  Green  Bay  road,  as  it 
was  called,  was  surveyed  in  1833,  stakes  driven  and 
trees  blazed  along  the  line.  It  was  somewhat  improved 
as  far  as  Milwaukee  in  1834,  by  laying  rough  puncheon 
and  log  bridges  over  the  unfoidable  creeks  and  streams, 
and  cutting  out  the  trees  to  the  width  of  two  rods.  No 
grading  was  done  for  yeai^  afterward,  and  as  late  as  1 836 
it  was  only  a  blazed  road  through  the  forest  between 
Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay.  The  western  and  southern 
roads  were  less  rough,  as  they  ran  out  over  more  open 
prairie.  In  dry  weather  they  were  fine  well-beaten 
tracks,  but  in  the  spring  and  fall  they  became  long  black 
ditches  of  mud,  through  which  the  hapless  travelers 
floundered  most  wearily  and  laboriously  to  their  places 
of  destination. 

Wharfing  Privileges. — December  4,  1833,  the 
wbarfing  privileges  of  the  town  were  defined  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustee  Owners  of  lots  fronting  on  the 
river,  where  a  street  ran  down  to  the  river,  might  use 
all  but  eighty  feet  of  the  street  (Water  Street  then  being 
on  the  bank  of  the  river)  for  wharfage  purposes  only, 
on  the  payment  of  fifteen  dollars  per  year.  Stipulations 
were  made  whereby  the  town  corporation  might  subse- 
quently purchase  any  wharfage  improvements  made  on 
lots  leased  from  the  town.  Several  owners  of  water- 
lots  and  others  paid  the  required  fifteen  dollars  during 
the  succeeding  month.  Wharfing  privileges  were  adver- 
tised in  the  Chicago  American  of  November  15,  1835, 
to  be  sold,  under  a  lease  from  the  town,  for  999  3rears, 
by  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Thus  the  water  or 
wharfage  lots  came  to  have  a  peculiar,  if  not  fictitious 
value,  during  the  speculative  period.   These  privileges 

*  JoOu  WMfina  Hount  Joliet,  later  wuncd  Juliet  Iqr  one  of  the  early  pn^ 
prietofs,  and  ttlll  later  changed  to  the  old  name  of  Joliet,  in  booor  of  the  oariy 

e^lORT. 


were  sold  on  time,  and  as  the  notes  were  many  of  them 
never  paid,  the  "  privileges  "  went  out  by  default  in  the 
general  crash  of  1837.  On  March  24,  1837,  the  Town 
Trustees  voted  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  on  wharf- 
ing lots,  "  until  further  notice." 

Fire  Department. — Up  to  September,  1835,  there 
was  nothing  like  an  organized  Fire  Department,  or  a 
fire  engine  in  the  town.  Prior  to  that  time  buckets  put 
out  any  fire  that  occurred,  or  it  burned  itself  out  Fire 
Wardens  were  appointed  September  25,  1834,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Board  of  Town 
Trustees,  which  also  defined  the  limits  of  the  fire  wards 
of  the  town. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  were  at  that  time  quite 
strict,  although  not  always  enforced  to  the  letter.  No 
person  was  allowed  "  to  endanger  the  public  safety  by 
pushing  a  red-hot  stove-pipe  Uirough  the  board  wall," 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  carry  "  (q)en-coals  of  fire 
through  the  streets  except  in  a  covered  fire-proof  ves- 
sel." The  latter  provision,  in  the  absence  of  matches, 
was  deemed  a  hardship  not  endurable  and  was  repealed 
soon  after  its  passage.  The  duty  of  the  Wardens  was 
defined  in  an  ordinance  adopted  October,  1834.  The 
Warden  in  whose  ward  a  fire  occurred  was  to  be,  for  the 
time  being,  Chief  Warden,  and  the  other  Wardens  his 
assistants.  They  had  power  to  summons  any  one  to  aid 
in  the  extinguishment  of  a  fire,  whether  it  be  "  to  enter 
the  ranks  or  lines  formed  for  passing  water  or  buckets, 
or  to  aid  in  promoting  such  other  means  as,  to  said 
wardens,  may  seem  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the 
object  of  this  ordinance."  Citizens  or  other  bystanders 
refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  Wardens  when  a 
fire  was  raging  were  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars.  It 
was  incumbent  on  all  citizens  owning  or  occupying 
stores  or  dwellings  to  keep  a  fire  bucket  within  their 
building,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and,  on  an  alarm  of 
fire,  to  promptly  repair  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, equipped  for  service  with  the  said  bucket.  'This 
was  the  Fire  Department  and  fire  organization  of  1834. 

By  the  close  of  1835  the  town  had  grown  to  such 
proportions,  nearly  all  built  of  combustible  material, 
that  more  elaborate  provisions  were  deemed  necessary. 
On  November  4,  1835,  the  Fire  Department  was  re-or- 
ganized under  a  most  formidable  ordinance.  Like  a 
most  celebrated  and  historic  confession  of  religious 
faith,  it  contains  thirty-nine  articles.  In  October,  1835, 
a  hook  and  ladder  company  was  formed,  and  the  city 
equipped  it  with  four  ladders,  four  axes,  and  four  saws. 
December  i,  1835,  the  first  fire  engine  was  purchased 
of  Hubbard  &  Co.  for  $894.38,  and  the  fire  company, 
known  as  Engine  Company  No.  i,  was  organized. 

Cemexeries. — No  stated  place  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  was  located  until  1835.  In  early  times  each  inter- 
ment was  made  on  or  near  the  residence  of  the  friends 
of  the  deceased.  Later,  the  settlements  about  the  forks 
had  a  common  acre  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Branch, 
where  the  dead  were  buried.  The  dead  from  the  fort 
were  buried  generally  on  the  north  side  of  the  main 
river  east  of  Kinzie's  old  house,  near  the  lake  shore. 
There  John  Kinzie  was  buried  in  1828.*  The  soldiers 
who  died  of  cholera  in  1832  were  interred  near  the 
northwest  comer  of  Lake  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 
Early  interments  were  made  all  along  the  borders  of  the 
two  branches,  wherever  settlements  had  been  made  and 
deaths  had  occurred.  In  later  days  the  forgotten 
graves  were  often  opened  in  excavating,  which  has  led 
to  much  speculation  as  to  whom  the  disinterred  remains 
belonged.   As  late  as  March  12,  1849,  the  Daily  Demo- 

*  Hie  remftine  weic  taken  to  the  Nortb  Sde  Cemetery  in  iSg;i»and  ■gun. 
In  iSfa,  to  Unooln  Psrk  Cemetery,  where  tbey  bow  net. 
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crat  records  the  fact  that  during  the  spring  freshet, 
"two  coffins  were  seen  floating  down  the  river,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  from  some  small  burying-ground  on 
the  North  Branch  in  the  Wabansia  addition."  August 
15,  1835,  the  town  surveyor  was  ordered  to  lay  out  two 
tracts  suitable  for  cemetery  purposes;  sixteen  acres  on 
the  South  Side  and  ten  acres  north  of  the  river.  These 
two  lots,  the  first  established  cemeteries  in  Chicago, 
were  located  as  early  as  August  26;  on  the  North  Side, 
near  Chicago  Avenue,  east  of  Clark  Street;  on  the  South 
Side  near  the  lake  shore  and  what  is  now  Twenty-third 
Street.  These  lots  were  fenced  in  September,  and 
burials  forbidden  elsewhere  within  the  town  limits. 

Town  Credit. — The  Town  Trustees,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  were  as  a  rule  economical,  even  to  the 
verge  of  parsimony.  They  did  not  repair  either 
bridges  or  streets  unless  the  Collector  and  Treasurer 
showed  sufficient  funds  on  hand.  They  voted  to  bor- 
row sixty  dollars — the  first  authorized  loan  on  the  faith 
of  Chicago — October  2,  1834.  The  records  do  not  show 
whether  or  not  the  money  was  borrowed.  In  1836  there 
were  general  complaints  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the 
horrid  condition  of  the  streets,  sidewalks,  and  bridges, 
and  a  move,  endorsed  by  large  and  strong  petitions 
from  the  citizens,  was  made  for  more  bridges.  One 
was  specially  wanted  across  the  South  Branch  on  Ran- 
dolph Street,  and  a  reward  of  twenty-five  dollars  was 
offered  for  the  best  plan  for  a  draw-bridge  at  that  point 
— the  length  of  the  draw  to  be  forty  feet.  To  John 
Brown,  on  February  10,  1836,  was  awarded  the  prize. 
February  13,  *'  all  the  bridges  were  declared  to  be  in  an 
unsafe  condition,  and  no  funds  on  hand."  In  fact 
the  town  had  outgrown  its  fiscal  facilities.  It  had,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  besides  ordinary  expenses,  incurred 
some  extraordinary  liabilities.  It  had  built  an  engine 
house  costing  $200,  paid  $29.63  for  an  outfit  for  a  hose 
company,  and  agreed  to  pay  in  two  yearly  installments, 
for  a  fire-engine,  $894.38.  It  was  evident  that  if  further 
improvements  were  to  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  strides  of  the  town  in  population,  that  the  day  for 
trying  the  credit  of  the  corporation  had  arrived.  July 
38,  1836,  the  Trustees  resolved  "  that  it  is  necessary  and 
expedient  for  this  board  to  effect  a  loan  not  exceeding 
$5o,i..oo,  to  be  expended  in  public  improvements,"  and  the 
president  was  instructed  to  apply  to  the  State  bank 
(Chicago  branch)  then  the  only  bank  in  the  town,  for  a 
loan  of  $25,000  redeemable  in  two  years.  August  5, 
notice  was  received  from  the  bank  refusing  the  applica- 
tion. Whether  the  refusal  showed  most  the  poor  credit 
of  the  town  or  the  weak  condition  of  the  bank  is  a  ques- 
tion. William  B.  Ogden  was  thereupon  made  fiscal 
a^ent  for  the  town,  to  negotiate  the  loan,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing;  and  credit  being  established  the  im- 
provements began.  That  the  town  began  to  Spend  the 
money  without  any  unnecessary  delay  appears  from  the 
records  one  week  later,  August  13,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Ogden  was  ordered  to  purchase  two  more  fire-engines, 
and  a  new  street  was  projected,  from  the  town  to  the 
fort. 

Growth  of  the  Town. — The  town,  although  in 
its  last  days  it  came  to  grief  from  the  collapse  of  the 
speculative  bubble,  had  a  most  marvelous  growth,  which 
was  not  entirely  attributable  to  speculation.  Its  popu- 
lation increased  in  a  ratio  from  year  to  year  never 
known  before  in  any  country.  In  1833  there  were, 
perhaps,  200  bona  fide  inhabitants ;  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1834  it  had  come  to  be  a  village  of 
800,  and,  during  the  fall  its  population  was  estimated  at 
from  1,600  to  2,000.  In  1835  a  school  census  showed  a 
population  of  3,279 ;  and  in  1836  varied  from  3,500  to 


4,000.  July  I,  1837,  the  first  census  was  taken  after  its 
organization  under  its  city  charter,  and  was  as  follows : 
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2,645 

Males  and  females  over  5  and  under  21  -yeais   831 

Males  and  females  under  5  years  of  vgjt   513 

Total  white  3,989 

Total  black   77 

Total  4,066 

Sailors  belonging  to  vessels  owned  here   104 

Grand  total  4.170 

There  were  within  the  city  limits  at  that  time  ;  4  warehouses, 
398  dwellings,  29  dry-goods  stores,  5  hardware  stores,  3  drag  stores, 
19  grocery  and  provision  stores,  lo  taverns,  26  gitjceries.  17  law- 
yers '  officers,  and  $  churches. . 

In  material  growth  the  town  had  made  no  less  re- 
markable progress.  It  is  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  American.  On  August  15,  1835,  that 
paper  said : . 

"There  are  now  upward  of  fifty  business  houses,  four  large 
forn-arding-houses,  eight  taverns,  two  printing  offices,  tvro  bocw- 
stores,  one  steam  saw-mill,  one  brewery,  one  furnace  (just  gtdng 
up),  and  twenty-five  mechanics'  shops  of  all  kinds." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Improvements  in  1836,'*  Decem- 
ber 10,  is  the  following  : 

"  Most  prominent  are  Steele's  block  of  four-story  brick  stores 
on  Lake  Street ;  Harmon  and  Loomis'  block  of  four-story  brick 
stores  on  Water  Street ;  the  Episcopal  Church  of  brick,  which, 
when  finished,  will  vie  with  many  of  the  best  East ;  some  ten  to 
twenty  two  to  four-story  brick  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  town; 
about  twenty  large  two  to  three-story  wooden  buildings ;  a  steam 
flouring  miU;  and  from  cne  hundied  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dweUings." 

And  on  November  19,  1836 : 

"Chicago  has  loo  merchants,  its  many  mechanics,  its  well 
employed  laborers,  its  30  lawyers,  its  20  physicians ;  its  stately 
blocks  constantly  rising  to  view,  and  yet,  a  great  scarcity  of 
money.',' 

October  3,  1835,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
time  for  getting  goods  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  Chi- 
cago, the  American  replied,  "  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days." 

As  appears  from  the  American  December  31,  1836, 
Chicago  had  become  a  distributing  point  for  the  whole 
settled  country.  An  advertisement  of  unclaimed  pack- 
ages at  Hubbard  &  Co.'s  express  office,  showed  the  fol- 
lowing destinations:  Joliet;  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Goshen; 
Mishawaka;  Independence,  Iowa;  Terra  Haute,  Ind.; 
Galena;  Clinton,  Iowa;  Michigan  City;  Danville,  Mil- 
waukee, Constantine,  Otsego,  Portage,  Warsaw,  Three 
Rivers,  Schoolcraft,  Wisconsin  Territory  ;  Frankfort, 
Iowa. 

July  9,  1836,  the  American  said  : 

"A  store  on  Lake  Street,  which  sold  for  $8,ooo,  rents  for 
$1,000.  Many  goods  are  sold  to  interior  merchants  at  wholesale 
at  good  profit.  The  average  cost  of  transportation  from  the  East 
is  f  1.50  per  100  pounds.    The  time  on  the  way  is~generally  abctit 
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onemoQth.  Butthebrif  '  Indiana' recenttyarrived,  bringing  goods 
from  New  York  in  17H  days.  Store  stands  are  fi^enerally  m  good 
demand.    Sales  are  generally  made  for  cash," 

On  December  31,  1836: 

"The  merchandise  sold  last  year  in  Chicago  would  amount  to 
$1,000,000.  aad  the  trade  is  constantly  increasing.  The  goods  are 
bought  principi^  in  New  York,  and  are  shipped  to  this  point  via 
Hudson  River,  Elrie  Canal,  and  the  lakes." 

The  prices  current  November  19,  1836,  were  given 

as  follows : 

"  Flour,  $12  per  bbl.;  pork,  $25  to  $28  per  bbl.  and  scarce; 
lic^,  10  to  12^;  butter,  good  eastern.  38  to  50,  very  scarce;  beef, 
frnh.  sold  by  butchers.  8  cents  per  pound;  corn  meal,  none  in 
market ;  potatoes,  50  to  75  cents  per  bu." 

The  result  of  the  first  Presidential  election,  at  which 
the  residents  of  modern  Chicago  voted,  November,  1836, 
showed  354  votes  thrown  for  Harrison  and  Granger 
(Whig;,  and  348  votes  for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson 
(Democrat"! — a  total  vote  of  702.  This,  according  to  the 
modern  accepted  ratio  of  voters  to  population — one  to 
five — would  give  a  resident  populati(m  at  that  time  of 
3.5 10. 

The  strait  cut  was  made  so  far  that  ves.sels  could 
enter  the  river  in  1834.  The  establishment  of  Chicago 
as  a  port  of  importance  dates  from  then.  The  Ameri- 
can, December  10,  1836,  said; 

"The  first  arrival  this  season  was  on  the  l8th  of  April,  From 
then  to  December  1  the  arrivals  comprised  49  steamers,  ic  ships, 
26  brigs,  363  schooners,  and  8  sloops.  The  88  ships,  steamers, 
etc.,  will  average  250  tons :  the  363  schooners,  too  tons  each.  In 
1835  there  were  250  arrivals — tonnage,  22,500  :  in  1833,  four  arri- 
vals— tonnage,  700." 

The  canal  project,  which  had  been  a  project  only 
for  many  years,  was  now  an  apparent  certainty.  Favor- 
able legislation,  both  State  and  National,  had  placed 
the  enterprise  on  a  footing  which  warranted  its  ultimate 
success.  The  building  of  the  canal  had  been  actually 
begun.  July  4,  1836,  had  witnessed  the  first  breaking 
of  ground  at  the  Chicago  terminus,  and  despite  the 
shadow  of  hard  times,  the  work  was  going  on.  The 
State  was  inaugurating  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments which  it  was  hoped  would  avert  any  serious 
calamity,  and  a  strong  faith  was  prevalent  in  the  town 
that  all  would  be  well. 

The  city  of  Chicago  superseded  the  town  organiza- 
tion under  a  charter  granted  by  the  State  Legislature, 
March  4,  1837,  under  which  the  citizens  organized,  by 
the  election  of  city  officials  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
following  May,  which  was  the  birthday  of  the  most 
wonderful  city  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  earth. 

The  new  city  was  built  mostly  along  the  south  side 
of  the  main  river.  I>ake  Street  was  well  built  up  from 
State  Street  to  Franklin.  The  streets  running  north 
and  south  from  the  river  were  well  sprinkled  with  build- 
ings A  court-house,  a  jail,  and  an  engine-house 
adorned  the  present  square.  There  were  seven  hotels 
and  seven  churches.  No  church  had  a  steeple,  and,  as 
one  approached  the  city  either  from  the  lake,  or  south, 
out  of  the  oak  woods,  no  structure  rose  above  the  height 
of  the  chimneys  of  the  town.  The  city  lay  low  down  on 
the  marshy  ground,  many  feet  below  the  present  grade, 
and  was,  altogether,  to  the  sight  of  the  new-comer,  a 
most  unsightly  place  to  live,  or  even  die  in.  One  good 
bridge  over  the  main  river  at  Dearborn  Street  and  a 
dangerous  and  dilapidated  log  structure  over  the  South 
Branch,  were  the  only  means  of  escape  to  the  open  coun- 
try on  the  north  and  west.  The  speculation  which  had 
been  rampant  for  the  past  three  years  was  gone,  but  a 
grim  determination  showed  in  the  lineaments  of  each 
true  Chicagoan's  face,  which  meant  that  although  fort- 
unes had  fled  Chicago  was  still  left. 


Richard  Jones  Hamilton,  the  first  Circuit  Court  Clerk  of 
Cook  County,  was  born  near  Danville.  MercerCo.,  Kv-.  August 
21,  1799.  His  parents  were  James  L.  and  Sarah  Jones  Vlamilton. 
James  L.  Hamilton  was  born  in  England,  but  his  parents  emigrated 
when  he  was  only  a  year  old,  and  settled  on  the  Savannah  Klver. 
on  the  South  Carolina  side.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  north- 
ward into  Kentucky  and,  having  married  Miss  Sarah  Jones,  settled 
near  Danville.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Shelby  County,  where 
Richard  J.  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  and  received  his  early 
education,  chiefly  at  the  Shelbyville  .Academy,  then  in  charge  of  in- 
structors of  some  eminence,  among  others  the  Rev.  Mr.  (Jray,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  young  Hamilton 
was  placed  as  cleric  in  a  store  at  Shelbyville.  and  afterward  in  a 
similar  position  at  Jefferson,  devoting  some  fifteen  months  to  these 
pursuits,  which  seem  not  to  have  possessed  much  attraction  for  him. 
In  1818,  he  went  to  Louisville,  where  he  studied  law  until  1820. 
when  he  removed  to  Jonestmro.  Union  Co.,  III.,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Abner  Field.  They  owned  a  horse  jointly,  made  the 
journey  in  alternate  stages  of  riding  and  walking,  and  sold  the  ani- 
mal which  constituted  their  sole  property,  on  their  arrival.  Here 
Hamilton  taught  school  for  some  time,  while  continuing  his  law 
studies  at  intervals  under  the  guidance  of  Charles  Dunn,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  August  31.  1S20,  afterwards  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  the  State,  and  still  later  became  Chief  Justice  of  Wisconsin 
Territory.  The  Second  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  at  its  session 
of  1820-21,  established  the  old  State  Bank.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
directors  at  Vandalia,  a  branch  at  Brownsville,  Jackson  County, 
was  authorized,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed  its  cashier.  In 
1822,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Diana  W.  Buckner,  of  Jefferson 
County,  Ky.,  but  then  residing  near  Jackson,  Cape  Girardeau 
Co..  Mo.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Buckner.  of 
the  historic  Kentucky  family  of  that  name.  Mr.  Hamilton  wa^i 
confirmed  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Jackson  County  by  the  C>en- 
eral  Assembly  January  14,  1836 ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
March  31,  1827.  In  iS2g  he  is  on  record  as  one  of  the  itinerant 
lawyers  who  rode  the  circuit  of  the  southern  counties,  deriving  a 
meager  and  precarious  subsistence  from  the  few  and  scattered 
clients  who  fell  to  his  share  in  those  earlydays  of  Illinois,  when  the 
cases  were-  rare  and  fees  were  small.  The  Brownsville  branch 
bank  closed  its  career  about  this  time,  Mr.  Hamilton  retaining  to 
the  last,  as  far  as  known,  his  positioQ  as  cashier,  ^fe^uties  of  I 
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which,  especially  in  those  later  years,  were  oeither  exhaustive  oor 
remunerative.  He  now  turned  his  eyes  toward  northern  Illinois, 
and  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  as  the  first  Probate  Judge 
of  the  new  county  of  Cook,  January  29,  1831.  His  friend  Judge 
Young,  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  appoioted  him  Cleric  of  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court,  and  Governor  Reynolds,  who  was  also  speci- 
ally interested  in  his  welfare,  commissioned  him  as  notary  public 
and  Recorder.  He  arrived  in  Chicago  early  in  March,  being  present 
at  the  organization  of  the  county  00  the  8tb ;  and  removed  his 
family  from  Brownsville  in  August.  He  had  at  this  time  two  chil- 
drea,  Richard  N.  and  Sarah  A.  He  was  appointed  commissioner 
of  school  lands  in  Cook  County,  in  October  ;  and  the  school  fund 
remained  in  his  charge  until  1840.  As  an  illustration  of  the  back- 
ward condition  of  Chicago  at  the  period  of  his  arrival  he  used  to 
refer  to  the  limited  mail  facilities,  saying  that  special  care  wasuscd 
in  reading  the  older  papers  first,  tliat  they  might  be  properly  ad- 


MRS.  ELLEN  CHAMILTON)  KEENON. 


vised  of  events  in  the  great  world  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 
He  redded  with  his  family  in  Fort  Dearborn  for  some  time  ufter 
their  arrival,  and  there  his  second  daughter,  Ellen,*  was  bom,  in 
the  spring  of  1832,  In  that  year  he  became  Clerk  of  the  County 
Commissioners  Court,  which  office  he  held  until  1837.  Besides 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  several  offices,  which,  it  is  easy  to  see 
were  mon  numerous  than  remunerative,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
temperance  work,  and  in  1832  co-operated  energetically  with 
Colonel  Owen,  the  Indian  Agent,  and  other  influential  men,  in 
keeping  the  Indians  of  this  section  from  joining  the  hostile  bands 
in  the  disturbances  of  that  year.  He  was  the  first  of  thirty-seven 
volunteers  who  on  May  2,  1832,  "promised  obedience  to  Captain 
Gholson  Kercheval  and  Lieutenants  George  \V.  Dole  and  John  S. 
Hogan,  as  commanders  of  the  militia  of  Chicago,  until  all  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  the  Indians  may  have  subsided."  Later 
in  the  month,  with  Captain  Jesse  B.  Brown  and  Joseph  Napcr  and 
twenty-five  mounted  men,  he  scoured  the  Fox  River  countiy  to 
carry  succor  and  encouragement  to  the  scattered  settlements.  Un- 
fwtunately  they  did  not  arrive  at  Indian  Creek  until  the  22d,  the 
day  after  the  massacre,  where  they  found  thirteen  dead  bodies  of 
the  families  of  Davis,  Hall,  and  Pettigrew,  terribly  mangled.  The 
company  escorted  some  of  the  flying  refugees  to  Chicago,  where  a 
much  larger  number  bad  sought  refuge  as  early  as  the  loth. 

*  Tfau  daugbter,  dow  Hra.  E.  H.  Keenon,  uiU  a  reaident  of  the  city,  is 
Mated  10  be  the  tint  child  Ot  paicljr  Anwricait  fwrenta  bora  in  Chicago.  She  is 
GMtainly  the  oldcat  penon  livugi  bom  in  tbe  euy. 


Colonel  *  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  commissaries  to  supply  them 
with  food  and  shelter ;  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  in  tbdr 
behalf.f  He  moved  his  family  into  the  old  agency.house  about 
this  time,  the  fort  becoming  crowded  with  refugees,  and  being 
occupied  after  July  by  the  troops  newly  arrived  for  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  In  the  spring  of  1S33,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Owen,  he 
employed  John  Watkins  to  teach  a  small  school,  near  the  old  In- 
dian agency-bouse,  where  he  still  resided,  but  whidi  he  soon  aban- 
doned for  his  own  house,  erected  on  what  is  now  Michigan  Street, 
between  Cass  and  Rush  streets,  where  he  lived  for  nineteen  years. 
He  was  one  of  tbe  voters  for  the  incorporation  of  Chicago  August 
5,  and  for  its  first  board  of  trustees  five  days  later.  He  was  a  sub- 
scribing witness  to  the  Indian  treaty  of  September  26,  and  his 
claim  of  $500  was  allowed. ^  In  October  as  commissioner  of 
school  lancU,  in  compliance  with  a  petition  which  had  "  received 
ninety-live  signatures,  embracing  most  of  the  principal  citizens  erf 
the  town,"  he  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Chicago  school  section.  In 
virtue  of  his  office  of  Prubate  Judge  he  married  John  Bates,  Jr.,  to 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Brown,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  November  13.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  first  Chicago  newspaper, 
which  appeared  November  z6.  In  December  he  advertised  $10,000 
to  loan,  which  was  probably  part  of  the  net  cash  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  school  lands,  two  months  before.  In  1834  he  was  president 
of  the  board  trf  school  trustees,  and  labored  with  his  usual  energy 
in  the  interest  of  Uie  early  schools  of  Chicago.  In  conjunction 
with  Hiram  Pearsons  he  laid  out  420  acres  at  Canalport,  adjoining 
what  is  now  Bridgeport,  which,  judging  from  the  first  i»«limi- 
nary  survey,  they  supposed  would  be  the  actual  terminus  of  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  but  which  the  final  survey 
passed  by,  and  left  comparatively  worthless.  In  this  year 
too  he  lost  his  wife,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  fourth 
child,  who  was  named  Diana  B.,  in  memory  of  her.  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton was  highly  esteemed  as  an  intelligent  and  zealous  Christian 
lady,  whose  active  interest  was  of  recognized  service  to  the  Method- 
ist Church  of  which  she  was  a  member,  in  its  early  struggles  in 
Chicago.  At  this  period  he  became  largely  interested  in  outside 
lands,  also  being  probably  the  most  extensive  owner  in  the  county 
and  the  whole  Northwest.  These  were  often  purchased  on  joint 
atxount  with  non-residents,  and  perhaps  at  times  with  no  larger 
interest  on  his  part  than  a  (»>mmisHon,  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business,  but  usually  made  and  recorded  in  his  name  for  greater 
convenience  in  transfer  and  negotiation.  He  was  married,  March 
25,  1835,  to  Miss  Harriette  L.  Hubbard,  sister  of  Henry  G.  Hub- 
bard, of  Chicago.  Soon  after,  he  became  a  candidate  for  election 
as  Recorder,  and  published  the  following  card  in  answer  to  certain 
cavilings  about  his  many  offices:  "  In  1831  I  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Clerk  of  Circuit  Court,  Judge  of  Probate  and  notary 
public.  I  then  moved  to  Chicago,  and  found  that  no  one  wanted 
these  offices.  Soon  after  the  gentleman  holding  the  position  of 
Clerk  of  the  County  Commissioners  Court  resign^,  and  1  was  ap- 
pointed. The  office  of  school  commissioner  was  then  held  by 
Colonel  T.  J.  V.  Owen,  who  resigned.  Up  to  September,  1834, 
that  office  has  yielded  me  in  all  about  $200  ;  notary  fees  have  not 
exceeded  {50  ;  probate  fees  have  not  amounted  to  more  than  $50. 
I  have  not  realized  from  all  ofiices,  including  that  of  Recorder, 
during  four  years  more  than  $1,500.  The  whole  number  of  instru- 
ments recorded,  including  a  large  number  of  Receiver's  certificates 
for  lands  purchased  at  late  sales,  have  been  to  July  i,  1S35,  about 
1,300,  at  about  seventy  cents  each."  He  was  elected  Recorder  by 
602  votes  at  the  August  election,  and  removed  his  office  toward 
the  end  of  October  to  the  new  building  recently  erected  by  the 
county  on  the  publjc  square.  In  December  he  became  a  director 
in  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  new  State  bank.  The  offices  he  held 
at  this  time  were.  Judge  of  Probate,  Clerk  of  Circuit  Court, 
Cleric  of  Commissioners  Court,  Recorder  of  Deeds,  notary  public, 
school  commissioner,  and  bank  commissioner.  He  continued 
to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  these  offices,  with  the  help 
of  deputies  and  clerks  in  the  mqre  exacting  ones,  as  the  volume 
of  business  in  each  required.  As  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  his 
first  deputy  was  Henry  Moore  in  1834,  succeeded  by  J.  Young 
Scammon  in  1835.  Solomon  Will,  who  had  married  the  sister  of 
his  first  wife,  became  his  deputy  in  1836,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Geoige  Manierre  in  1837,  who  gave  way  to  Thomas  Hoyne  in 
1839.  Alt  these  were  lawyers,  and  nearly  all  young  men,  who 
served  as  his  assistants  until  the  professional  business  of  each 
successively  required  his  entire  attention.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  new  board  of  school  inspectors  for  the 
city  of  Chicago  May  12,  1837,  in  recognition  of  his  services  and 
interest  in  the  early  schools,  and  of  his  position  as  school  commis- 
sioner. Pinched  by  the  financial  pressure  of  1837,  he  weathered 
the  storm  without  becoming  banknipt  or  failing  to  meet  his  pecuni- 

*  He  bad  Iwcn  identified  with  tbe  militia  of  the  State  for  tome  yean,  and 
hi>  title  of  Colonel  aeenu  to  bave  been  one  of  courtesy,  due  to  th«t  fact, 
t  Begg«*s  "  Went  and  Northwest,"  p.  los. 

$  The  clainH  allowed  agaiint,  and  paid  in  behalf  of,  jjic  Indiansasgn- 
gMed  «i7A,o(m. 
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ary  obligations.  He  lost  an  infant  daoghter,  named  Pauline, 
August  21,  1S39,  having  lost  another  of  the  same  name  about  two 
years  before.  Besides  these,  his  only  child  by  the  second  Mrs. 
Hamilton  was  Henry  E.,  who  is  now  (1883)  familiarly  known  as 
Colonel  Hamilton,  as  it  were,  by  right  of  inheritance.  In  1840  he 
was  nominated  Alderman  of  the  Sixth  Ward  by  the  Democrats,  and 
elected;  and  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  State  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Springfield  the  same  year.  He  appears  frequently  in  the 
contemporary  notices  of  the  Press  as  an  active  member  in  the  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  period,  on  ail  questions  of-  social,  political,  edu- 
cational and  religious  interest;  and  was  frequently  chosen  on 
committees  of  all  sorts  for  the  furtherance  of  public  business,  being 
apparently  one  of  that  worthy  class  of  men  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  overburdened  rather  than  shirk  the  responsibilities  of  active 
citizenship.  He  was  prominent  in  the  meeting  held  in  memory  of 
President  Harrison  in  1841,  and  was  no  less  active  in  the  reception 
given  the  same  year  to  Governor  Carlin  in  Chicago.  Meanwhile 
the  time  had  arrived  for  relinquishing  some  of  bis  ofKces,  the  in- 
creased duties  of  which  had  now  made  them  too  unwieldy  even  for 
superintendence  by  one  individual.  In  1S35  he  had  ceased  to  be 
Judge  of  Probate;  in  1837  Clerk  of  Commissioners  Court,  and  in 
1839  Recorder  of  Deeds.  In  1840  William  H,  Ilrown  was  elected 
School  Agent,  an  office  which  entitled  him  to  the  care  of  the  school 
funds  of  Chicago,  which  therefore  passed  out  of  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  with  the  close  of  that  year.  He  still  retained  his  position 
as  commissiono:  of  school  lands  for  the  county,  for  he  is  found 
to  have  advertised  Section  16,  Township  41,  for  sale  Augfust  9, 
i84i,as  such.  On  the  re-organization  of  the  judicial  system  in  1841 
Cook  fell  within  the  circuit  of  Associate  Justice  Theophilus  W. 
Smith,  who  appointed  his  son-in-law,  Henry  G.  Hubbard,  to  re- 
place Hamilton,  who  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  his  clerkship 
terminating  March  12,  1841.  February  7,  1842,  he  lost  his  second 
wife,  who  left  but  one  surviving  child,  Henry  E.,  already  men- 
tioned; and  in  1843  he  married  Mrs.  Priscilla  P.  Tuley,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  the  mother  of  the  present  Judge  Tuley  of  Chicago.  He 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  J.  S.  Chamberlaine,  which  was  dis- 
solved in  1845.  In  1846  his  Brm  was  Hamilton  &  Moore,  Francis 
C.  Moore  being  the  junior  member.  In  1847  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
again  alone  and  so  remained  until  he  retired  from  practice  in  1850. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Ninth  Ward,  upon  the  re- 
sig^tion  of  Samuel  McKa^,  and  in  1850  and  1851  as  his  own  sue- 
cesscH-.  He  was  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
1852.  and  removed  the  same  year  to  a  new  residence  he  had  erected 
on  the  West  Side,  "on  MaJison,  west  of  Bull's  Head,"  afterward 
the  southwest  corner  of  Hoyne.  He  devoted  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  largely  to  beautifying  this  place,  which  was  then  regarded 
as  a  suburban  home.  In  1856  he  was  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  which  was  defeated  by  the  new 
Republican  party.  Towards  the  close  of  1S60,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Presbyterian  Church,  the  denomination  with  which 
he  had  most  intercourse  in  early  life,  and  to  which  his  wife  be- 
longed. He  died  of  paralysis,  December  26,  i860,  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children,  all  settled  in  life. 
He  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors  on  the  28th,  having  been  long 
connected  with  the  order,  and  high  in  its  counsels  and  honors.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  first  grand  lodge  of  Illinois.  At  a  memorial 
meeting  of  the  Bar  held  on  the  28th  Judge  Morris  said:  "There 
»  scarcely  a  lawyer  here  now. but  owes  much  in  his  ewly  life  to 
Colonel  Hamilton.  He  took  every  young  practitioner  who  came 
here  by  the  hand,  and  helped  him  to  business  and  practice."  Judge 
Wilson  said:  "  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  gentleman  remarkable  in  many 
particulars;  of  very  high  no'-oas  as  a  gentleman,  and  of  unusual 
sympathies."  Judge  Manierre  reported  a  series  of  resolutions, 
from  which  the  following  sentiments  are  extracted:  "  His  death  has 
removed  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  and  pioneers,  and 
the  oldest  member  of  the  legal  fraternity;  we  take  pleasure  in  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  deceased  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen.  Ha  life  was  a  career  of  active  usefulness.  He  was  fore- 
most in  all  public  enterprises  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  the  community.  We  remember  with  pleasure  the  social  and 
genial  qualities  of  our  deceased  brother.  He  was  a  zealous  friend; 
his  heart  was  warm  and  his  hand  ready.  In  losing  hin>  the  com- 
munity have  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  citizens,  and  this  Bar  one 
of  its  most  respected  members."  Twenty  years  after  death  he  was 
characterized  by  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne  as  being  "of  a  generous  and 
open  nature,  a  good  citizen,  a  kind  man,  and  one  of  those  men  who 
were  then  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  State." 

Augustine  Deodat  Taylor  was  bom  April  28,  1796,  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  Ills  father's  name  was  Solomon  Taylor,  and  he 
likewise  was  bom  in  Connecticut.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Hartshorn.  She  was  of  Welsh  decent,  but  was  bom  in  Con- 
necticut. Solomon  and  Mrs.  Taylor  lived  in  Hartford  until  he 
died  in  1813,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  Goatiaued  to  live  there  until  1833, 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  came  to  Chicago.  Augustine  D. 
Taylor  received  his  early  edacattoD  in  the  common  schools  and 
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grammar  acboolsof  Hartford  and  afterward  he  attended  two  private 
schools.    He  was  then  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  his  father,  that  of 

carpenter  and  builder.  When  the  Presbyterian  Church  pulled 
down  their  frame  church  building  to  replace  it  with  a  brick  one, 
Mr,  Taylor  bought  the  old  one,  and  converted  it  into  a  new  Cath- 
olic church.  This  was  his  first  experience  in  church  building.  In 
1802,  his  father  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  one 
and  a  half  years.  During  this  time  young  Taylor,  who  was  the 
oldest  of  eight  children,  took  charge  of  the  family,  which  lived  then 
with  his  grandfather  Hartshorn,  at  Columbia,  Conn.  In  1813,  his 
father  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  building  he  was  erecting,  and 
young  Taylor  once  more  became  head  of  the  family,  which  he 
remained  until  attaining  his  majority  in  April,  1817.  In  August, 
1814,  he  was  drafted  and  served  three  months  in  the  Hartford  Ar- 
tillery, under  Captain  Nathan  Johnson,  in  New  London  and  Say- 
brook.  On  June  7,  he  was  married  to  Miss  MaryGillett,  when  the 
support  of  the  mother  devolved  upon  the  younger  children.  In  the 
fall  of  1818,  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  lived  in  Fayetteville 
until  the  next  July,  during  which  time  be  built  a  Presbyterian 


church.  Tn  the  winter  of  1819-30  lie  worked  at  his  trade  in  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  when  his  health  failed,  and  in  the  spring  he  re- 
turned home,  and  for  two  years  was  noder  the  care  of  a  physician. 
In  1825,  he  contracted  to  buiMthe  chapel  for  Washington  College, 
an  Episcopal  institution,  and  he  also  built  the  bishop's  house. 
Continuing  in  the  carpenter  business,  he  bought  the  old  Episcopal 
church  at  Hartford,  moved  it  on  to  another  lot,  put  a  basement 
under  it  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  Catholic  church.  This  was  the  first 
Catholic  church  erected  by  him.  Soon  after  this,  in  1833,  be  came 
to  Chicago,  arriving  here  in  June,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter, 
commenced  work  on  St.  Mary  sXhurch  building,  completing  it  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year.  Under^Rev,  Mauricedeat.  Palias,  he 
commenced,  and  under  Bishop  Quarter  he  completed  the  carpenter 
work  on  St.  Mary's  new  brick  church,  the  first  cathedral  in 
Chicago,  standing  near  the  comer  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison 
Street.  He  then  in  1837  built  St.  James'  (Episcopal)  church,  and 
in  1846  built  St.  Patrick's,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Joseph's  churches, 
the  first  on  the  West  Side  for  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  others  on  the 
South  and  North  sides  respectively,  for  the  German  Catholics.  In 
the  fall  of  this  year  he  built  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Naperville, 
III.,  which  was  the  last  church  erected  by  htm. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Taylor  has  occupied  himself  with  his  reg- 
ular trade,  accumulating  property,  and  filling  such  municipal 
offices  as  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal trustees  of  the  town  of  Chicago,  was  an  Alderman  two  years, 
and  has  been  City  Collector  and  County  Assessor.  In  1859  he  built 
the  house  398  West  Taylor  Street,  in  which  he  has  resided  since 
i860. 

Upon  arriving  in  Chicago  he  first  lodged  in  a  loft  on  South 
Water  Street,  he  then  removed  to  Wolf  Point,  next  to  Lake  .Street, 
then  to  Desplaines  Stre^  and  finally  in  1S60  to  West  Taylor 
Street. 

Mr.  Tajdor  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  over  which  presided  Parson  Strong,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Joel  Hawes.  During  the  latter's  pastorate  Mr.  Taylor  be- 
came acquainted  with  Bishop  Cheveras,  the  first  Catholic  bishop 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  was  by  him  converted  to  Catholicism,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  and  protests  of  Kev.  Mr.  Hawes,  and  the 
good  deacons  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  all  of  whom  thought 
him  insane. 

Mr.  Taylor's  first  wife  died  in  1844,  and  in  March,  1845,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Grovan,  who  died  July  16,  1S79.  By  the 
fiist  marriage  he  had  five  diildreo,  two  of  whom  died  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  other  three  he  brought  with  him  to  Chici^.  But 
one  of  these,  Lewis  D.  Taylw,  is  now  living.  By  the  second  wife 
he  h^  ten  children,  three  of  whom  are  living — James  A.,  who  was 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1882  to  the  Illinois  Legislature;  Harvey  A., 
who  is  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  O.  R.  Keith  &  Co.;  and  Frank  J., 
who  is  a  student  in  Watertown  College,  Wisconsin. 

John  Bates  was  bora  in  Fishkill,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 28,  1803.  His  father,  John,  was  a  farmer  and  was  bom 
on  the  same  farm.  His  mother,  Catharine  McBride,  was  a  native  of 
Poughkeepsie  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  bred  a  farmer,  and  received 
such  early  educational  advantages  as  the  public  schools  of  the 
vicinity  afforded.  His  tastes  were  averse  to  farming,  and,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  entered  a  gro- 
cery house  on  Hanover  Square.  He  remained  with  this  house  un- 
til 183a.  At  that  time  the  scourge  of  Asiatic  cholera,  which  vis- 
ited the  ci^  in  ite  most  virulent  and  fatal  form,  completely  broke 
up  the  business  of  the  bouse  where  h«  bad  been  so  long-^ployed. 
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He  accordingly  determined  to  emirate  to  the  Far  West.  He  ar- 
rived in  Chicago,  coming  by  the  land  route  from  Detroit.  He 
came  in  company  with  one  William  Winston,  an  English  officer 
some  fifty  years  of  age,  who  remained  in  Chicago  some  three  years 
thereafter  speculating  in  land.  Bates  first  stopped  at  Charles  I'ay- 
lor's  hotel  on  the  West  Side  (the  old  Wolf  Point  tavern,  fcwTnerly 
kept  by  Elijah  Wentworth).  He  was  at  tlie  time  of  his  arrival 
tweaty-aine  years  of  age,  and  unmarried.    He  was  first  employed 


by  J.  S.  C.  Hogan  as  Deputy  Postmaster.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  this  office  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  the 
executive  head  so  far  as  doing  all  the  wnrk — sorting  mails,  deliver- 
ing letters,  and  answering  the  questions  of  anxious  inquirers  for 
mail  matter — could  make  him  so.  His  reminiscences  of  these 
early  times  appear  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  He  obtained  a  license 
as  an  auctioneer  soon  after  his  arrival,  and,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  Deputy  Postmaster,  did  a  fair  share  of  auction  btiHness  during 


the  early  years.  He  sold  the  school  section.in  lots  and  blocks  in  Oct. 
1833,  Colonel  Hamilton  being  the  commissioner,  and  E.  W.  Casey, 
secretary.  After  severing  his  connection  with  the  post-office  in 
1835-36,  he  continued  his  business  as  auctioneer  uninterruptedly 
until  1871,  at  which  time  he  quit  active  business.  During  the 
period  of  his  active  business  life,  in  1852,  he  took  the  census  of 
the  city.  He  was,  also,  enrolling  officer  for  the  draft  of  1863-64, 
under  Provost  Marshal  James.  He  built  his  first  house  in  Chicago, 
on  what  is  now  Canal  Street,  in  the  fall  of  1S33.  The  lumber  for 
the  structure  was  purchased  in  Green  Bay,  at  a  cost  of  $qoo. 

Hemarried,  November  13,  1833,  Miss  Harriet  E,  Gould.  Col- 
onel R.  J.  Hamilton,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony.  She  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  a  member  of  tlie  family  of  Lemuel  Brown,  having 
come  West  with  them. 

The  young  couple  moved  into  the  new  house.whirh,  owing  to  its 
close  vicinity  to  the  cabin  of  Chief  Jo.  Laframboise,  did  not  prove 
a  pleasant  residence  for  the  new  and  timid  wife,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent and  unceremonious  visits  of  the  chief's  many  Indian  friends 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night.  Mr.  Bates  accordingly  sold  out 
to  Jo.  and  his  wife,  at  a  round  profit,  and  his  house  was  the  last 
and  most  aristocratic  home  of  Chief  Jo.  and  his  family,  where  they 
lived  until  their  emigration  to  the  West  in  1836. 

The  couple  have  had  bom  to  them  four  children,  -two  of  whom 
survive: 

Ellen,  bom  July  24,  1834,  died  in  infancy;  Helen,  bom 
August  7,  1836  ;  John  L.,  born  August  12,  1839 ;  and  Charlotte, 
born  July  10,  1844,  died  November  10,  1844. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates  are,  as  early  settlers,  the  oldest  couple  in 
Chicago.  They  are  still,  after  having  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  their  wedding,  in  good  health,  and  with  promise  of  many 
earthly  years  of  life.  Preceding  the  celebration  of  their  golden 
wedding,  the  Chicago  Times  thus  alluded  to  the  aged  and  respected 
couple : 

"On  Tuesday  next,  November  13,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bales, 
two  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Chicago,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  couple 
now  living  who  were  married  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Chicago, 
but  which  was  a  mere  hamlet  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  will 
celebrate  the  golden  anniversary  of  their  wedding,  and  propose  to 
receive  calls  from  their  friends  in  honor  of  the  event  at  the  Douglas 
House,  comer  of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  and  'I'hirty- fifth  Street,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Their  mar- 
riage was  announced  in  the  first  number  of  the  Chicago  Democrat, 
which  was  published  November  26,  1833,  and  of  which  the.  follow- 
ing  is  a  copy  : 

"  *  Married — In  thin  villue,  on  Sunday,  the  t3lh  init.,  by  the  Hon.  R.  J. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  John  Bates,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Miia  Harriet  £.  Brown,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.' 

"  Mr.  Bates  was  bom  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  December  28,  1803, 
and  Mrs.  Bates  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  February  12, 
1810.  Both  are  yet  vigorous  and  in  excellent  health,  and  enjoy 
life  seemingly  as  well  as  they  did  when  the  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated, fifty  years  ago.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Bates  was 
Harriet  Gould,  but  at  a  very  early  age  she  was  taken  by  Lemuel 
Brown  and  wife  to  iMing  up,  and  was  given  their  name.  Mr.  Brown 
is  still  living  in  Chicago,  and  will  be  ninety-nine  years  old  Decem- 
ber 14.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1833.  and  was  a  blacksmith  at 
the  Government  works  at  what  ¥ras  then  known  as  the  harbor  of 
Chicago,  which  was  certainly  a  very  crude  affair  in  comparison 
with  the  protection  that  is  now  afforded  the  shipping  interests  of 
the  great  lakes  at  this  port." 

The  occasion  was  graced  by  a  large  assemblage  of  old  settlers 
and  newer  friends,  who  testified  by  their  presence  and  many  sub- 
suntial  testimonials  to  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  this  aged 
couple  are  held. 
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POST-OFFICE  AND  POSTMASTER, 

The  first  Postmaster  of  Chicago  was  an  Indian 
trader  named  Jonathan  N.  Bailey,  who  was  appointed 
March  31,  and  opened  the  post-office  in  a  log 

house  occupied  as  a  store  by  John  Stephen  Coates 
Hogan,  near  the  present  corner  of  Lake  and  South 
Water  streets.  Mr.  Hogan,  subsequently  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Bailey,  assisted  the  appointee  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  merely  nominal  duties  of  his  office ; 
gradually  assuming  its  entire  control,  and  was  himself 
appointed  Postmaster.  November  2.  1832,  after  Mr. 
Bailey's  departure,  with  his  family,  for  St  Louis.  In 


1833.  John  Bates,  Jr.,  became  Deputy  Postmaster  ;  he 
having  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hogan,  whereby 
the  store  was  partitioned  off  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  was  occupied  by  John  Bates  and  the  receiving, 
mailing,  registering  and  delivering  department  of  the 
Chicago  post-office,  and  the  other  portion  by  Brewster, 
Hogan  &  Co.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  limited 
accommodations  that  were  ample  for  the  post-office  of 
those  days,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  store  only  occu- 
pied an  area  of  forty-five  by  twenty  feet.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1834,  John  L.  Wilson  became  second  assistant 
Postmaster,  and  about  July  of  this  year,  the  post-office 
was  moved  to  near  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  South 
Water  streets,  at  which  place  Thomas  Watkins  was  the 
assistant,  in  which  position  he  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion that  he  remained  in  office  until  some  time  after  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Abell.  Thomas  Watkins  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief  Joseph  Laframboise 
during  the  winter  of  1836-37. 

March  3,  1837,  Sidney  Abell  was  appointed  Post- 
master, and  in  May  of  this  year,  to  accommodate  the 
large  increase  in  the  business,  the  post-office  was 
removed  to  BIgelow's  Building  on  Clark,  between  Lake 
and  South  Water  streets,  where  it  remained  for  some 
time  and  then  removed  to  the  noted  Saloon  Building. 
During  the  tenure  of  office  of  Sidney  Abell,  Ralph  M. 
P.  Abell  was  an  assistant,  but  Charles  Robert  Stark- 
weather Was  the  principal  assistant,  and  remained  in 
that  office  until  i860.  July  10,  1841,  William  Stuart — 
erroneou^y  spelt  Stewart  in  official  records — the  editor 
of  the  American,  was  appointed  Postmaster,  and  by  him 
the  post-office  was  removed  to  the  west  side  of  Clark 
street,  on  the  south  side  of  the  alley,  next  to  the  Sher- 
man House,  and  is  numbered  50  Clark  Street  in  the 
directories  of  this  period,  and  specified  as  being  at  that 
number  in  the  several  directories  until  1852-53  ;  when 
it  is  designated  as  "  upon  Clark,  between  Randolph  and 
Lake,"  and  in  the  directory  of  1853-54,  as  on  the  east 
side  of  Clark  Street,  between  Lake  and  Randolph. 
Hence  the  precise  date  of  its  removal  from  the  west,  to 
th^  east,  side  of  Clark  Street  is  undeterminable.  Prior 
to  such  removal  Hart  L.  Stewart*  vas  nominated  by 

*  H.  L.  Stewart  ma  (he  first  PreiideatU  appoinWe,  Us  pKcuiaon  was 
•ppuiotcd  bv  the  PMtnMer-Genend. 


President  Tyler  for  the  postmastership  at  Chicago  on 
April  25,  1845,  and  the  nomination  was  confirmed  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1846.  On  April  23,  1849,  Richard  L.  Wilson 
was  appointed  by  President  Taylor,  and  on  September 
25)  i^S^i  George  W.  Dole  was  appointed  to  the  post- 
mastership  by  President  Fillmore.  On  March  22,  1853, 
Isaac  Cook — now  of  the  Imperial  Wine  Company  of  St. 
Louis — was  made  Postmaster,  and  Charles  S.  Dole  was 
his  assistant,  and  in  1854  H.  A.  Wynkoop  became  the 
Assistant  Postmaster.  During  the  administration  of 
Isaac  Cook,  the  office  was  removed  to  the  ground  floor 
of  Nos.  84  and  86  Dearborn  Street,  opposite  the 
Masonic  Temple.  The  next  incumbent  was  William 
Price,  appointed  March  18,  1857,  who  retained  this 
position  until  the  re-appointment  of  Isaac  Cook  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  March  9,  1858.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  the 
Government  building  on  Monroe  Street  was  commenced, 
and  to  the  advocacy  of  John  Wentworth,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  18^3,  the  appropriation  for  its 
erection  is  due ;  until  its  occupancy,  the  post-office 
occupied  the  ground  floor  of  Nos.  84  to  92  Dearborn 
Street.* 

The  earliest  authentic  account  of  mail  communica- 
tion with  Chicago  is  in  Keating's  "  Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter's  River,"  f  etc., 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  In  May,  1823,  at  Fort  Wayne, 
the  exploring  party  met  "the  express  sent  from  the 
latter  place  (Chicago)  for  letters,  and  detained  him  as 
guide.  His  name  was  Bemis."  A  courier  appears  to 
have  been  dispatched  once  a  month  from  Fort  Dear- 
born with,  and  for,  mail  matter,  which  service  was 
presumptively  maintained  until  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  mail  with  an  office  at  Chicago,  thus  John 
Wentworth  states  that  in  1830  J  Elijah  Wentworth, 
Jr.,  carried  the  mails;  and,  in  1832,  Doctor  Harmon 
amputated  the  feet  of  a  half-breed  Canadian,§  which 
were  frozen  while  carrying  mail  from  Green  Bay  to 
Chicago.  In  1832  a  weekly  mail  was  established,  which 
was  carried  on  horseback,  and  in  1833  the  means  of 
transportation  were  improved  by  the  employment  of 
a  one- and  then  a  two-horse  wagon.|  In  1834  a  four- 
horse  stage-line  was  established,  that  carried  a  semi- 
weekly  mail.  In  1835  the  service  was  increased  to  tri- 
weekly, and  in  1837  a  daily  Eastern  mail  was  established. 
In  the  Chicago  American  of  1839  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  mails  at  the  post-office  in  Chicago  are 
thus  advertised : 


ARRIVAL. 


Eastern. 
Daily,  by  $  P.  M. 
Galena. 

Via  Belvidere  and  AM>le  River, 
Wednesdays  and  rridays  by 
6  P.  M. 

Milwaukee. 

Wedoeada^Frida^^uid  Sonday 


Ottawa. 

Via  Jaliet,  duly  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) by  ID  P.  M. 
Dixon's  Ferry. 
Once  a  week,  Wednesdairs  by  5 
P.  M. 
McCbm's  Grove. 
Satttrdi^  by  6  P.  M. 


*  A  list  of  the  Chicago  Poatnuutera  and  their  date  of  appc 
plied  byC.  M.  Walker,  Chief  Clerk.  Post-Office  DepMtntent, ' 
t  London  :  Printed  for  George  B.  Whittaker,  Ave-Maria 


I  Paatrnanera  and  their  date  of  apptMntmeoI  was 
.   _      „_    _  Bt,  Waahhiftoa. 

ria  Laoe,  tflBs,  <^ 

cago  Hiuorical  Society. 

t  Early  Chicago,  2d  paper,  Fergua'a  HHtorieal  Series. 


(Vide  chapter  on  Medical  HiitoiT. 
Dr.  John  Taylor  Temple  bad  tite 
Green  Bay. 


laail  eootnct  in  1433,  fna  CUcafo  to 


*47 
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DBPARTUKE. 
Eastern.  Ottawa. 
Daily  at  3  A.  M.  Via  Jaliet,  daily  (Sandays  es- 

Ga^na.  oe^ed)  at  2  A.  M. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  6  iHxm's  Ftrry. 

A.  M.  Thursdays  at  6  A.  M. 

Milwaukee.  McClur^s  Grwe. 

Monday.  Wednesday  and  Fri-        Wednesdays  at  6  A.  M. 
day  at  4  A.  M. 

An  advertisement  of  August  24,  1839,  has  the 
additional  information  that  the  Milwaukee  mail  travels 
via  Southport  and  Racine;  that  there  is  a  tri-weekly 
mail  to  and  from  Buffalo  Grove  via  Geneva  and  Oregon 
City,  and  a  weekly  mail  to  and  from  Iroquois,  via 
Thornton.  Of  the  mail  faciliUes  of  these  days  the 
following  item  from  the  Cleveland  Herald  and  Gazette, 
published  in  the  Daily  American  of  May  51,  1839,  will 
furnish  an  accurate  idea: 

"  Distance  in  these  days  should  be  measured  in  hours  not 
miles.  Newspapers  are  now  received  here  from  New  York  in  three 
and  a  half  day^ — distance,  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  From 
this  to  Chicu^  one  may  travel  in  a  good  steamboat  in  four  days — 
distance  hy  the  route  about  dght  hundred  miles ;  or  to  Green  Bay 
in  three  days — distance,  six  hundred  and  thir^  miles.  Or  the 
traveler  may  go  from  this  place  to  Detroit  in  eight  or  ten  hours, 
and  thence  by  railroad,  stages  and  steamboat  to  Chicago,  and  by 
stage  to  Galena,  going  the  whole  distance  in  *ax.  days.  New  York 
to  Cleveland,  disunce  84  hours;  Cleveland  to  Chicago,  by  Lake, 
96  hours;  Cleveland  to  Green  Bay,  72  hours;  Cleveland  to  Detroit, 
10  hours;  Detroit  to  Galena,  144  hours." 

With  the  vast  augmentation  of  population  the 
postal  service  and  facilities  increased*  until,  in  1857, 
there  were  fifty-four  clerks  employed;  $103,000  per 
quarter  received  for  postage  on  letters  received  for 
distribution;  amount  received  for  stamps,  $13,060; 
average,  number  of  mails  made  up  daily,  two  thou- 
sand ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  bags  of  news- 
papers were  daily  received  and  distributed,  con- 
taming  an  average  of  seven  hundred  papers  each.  The 
first  advertised  letter-list  was  published  in  the  Chicago 
Democrat  of  January  7,  1834,  and  contained  one  letter 
addressed  to  Erastus  Bowen;  the  second,  two  letters, 
for  Philo  Carpenter  and  P.  Pruyne  &  Company,  and 
the  first  extended  list  is  as  follows,  published  in  the 
Democrat  of  January  7,  1834,  showing  letters  remain- 
ing in  the  post-office  January  i,  183^: 


Eliphalet  Atkins. 

J.  W.  Anderson, 
Constant  Abbott, 
William  0.  Austin, 
Almond  Axtell, 
M^on  K,  Bronson. 
Timothy  Burnett, 
B.  H.  Bertrand, 
Cynthia  Burbee, 

{oseph  Baben, 
liram  Bennett, 
Anthony  Beers, 
Thomas  Bennett, 
J.  K.  Blodgett. 
Joseph  Britton, 
Mary  Barrows, 
A.  P.  Benton, 
Avice  Blodgett, 
H.  S.  Bennett, 
Marriet  Bradford, 
Kussell  Baldwin, 
Hiram  Bowen, 
Erastus  Bowen, 
Charles  Babcock, 
Aaron  Bemis, 
Ad.  T.  Breed, 
James  Burk, 
T.  R.  Covell, 
William  P.  Cleaveland, 
Thomas  Conger, 


O.  P.  Catran, 

D.  P.  Clevinger, 

E.  W.  Center, 
George  H.  Clark, 
Alfred  Clarke. 

Lamira  and  Laura  Carrier, 
J.  P.  Converse, 
Daniel  B.  Clevinger, 
Henry  B.  Clarke, 
Alff«d  Churchill, 
James  Childress, 
William  Crissy, 
Oustavus  Clark, 
Benjamin  Chapman, 
Loring  DeUno, 
Samuel  Devoe, 
Noel  Dt^net^ 
E.  Dimmick, 
David  Dickson, 
William  Elliot, 

G.  W.  Ewin^. 
Samuel  Ebenden, 
Dean  Farron, 

A.  W.  Flint, 
William  H.  Fraaer. 

H.  K.  Fay, 
Aaron  Friend, 
David  P.  Frame, 
Jane  Forrister, 
Caleb  Foster, 


Robert  Fisher, 
P.  Field, 
Alva  Fowler, 
Album  Foster, 
Jacob  I^ake, 
Ebenezer  Goodrich, 
Orinda  Garyl, 
Dane  Gray, 
William  Gooding, 
Joseph  A.  Gooding. 
David  Groover, 
Eben  Griswold, 
William  B.  Green, 

0.  Grant. 

1.  1*.  Gobb. 
Pomeroy  Goodrich, 
Luther  Hatch, 
Nathan  Hopkins, 
Reuben  Hart, 
Nathan  Huchins. 
Warren  Hanks, 
Philip  Howard, 
Wooster  Harrison. 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
I.  P.  Harkness, 
Isaac  Hays. 

Levi  Hills, 
H.  B.  Hoffman. 
A.  H.  Howard, 
D.  S.  Haight, 
Edward  Hill. 
George  Johnson, 
Isaac  Kiltigoss, 
Ira  O.  Knapp, 
j.  H.  Kinzie, 
Lewis  Kercbeval, 
Lewis  Lafton, 
Lewis  Lake, 

1.  W.  Lewis. 
.  S.  Lacey, 
Rcob  Lorse, 
liranda  Miner, 
A.  McDaniel, 
Charles  Miller, 
Mary  Meriams, 
James  Mackel. 
Joseph  S,  Meelnr, 
James  Makte, 
N.  McCarty, 
Chester  Marshall, 
J5>hn  Monreou, 
F.  T.  Miner. 
F.  B.  Northrop, 

LV.  Natia, 
uretta  Plympton, 


T.  E.  Parsons. 
Julius  Perrin. 
Joshua  Pruvia, 
S.  F.  Plumer. 
Green  Poel. 

C.  H.  Pease. 
Noah  Pheli», 
Robert  Rolnnson, 
Thomas  H.  Rtchey, 
John  Roult, 
.Salmon  Rutherford, 
James  H.  Rinhart, 
S.  W.  Smith, 
Isaac  Scarritt, 

S.  Scott, 
Axtel  Sl  Steel. 

D.  Spr^ue, 
B.  P.  Stafford. 
Chester  Smith, 
H.  C.  Smith. 
H.  S.  Steele. 
James  Steward. 
S.  C.  Stinson, 
Palmer  Steams, 
David  Sprague, 
S.  I.  Scott, 
Ralph  Stowell. 
Samuel  Stout, 

J.  F.  Schermerhora, 
William  Shier 
John  Scwell. 
Stephen  Sherwood, 
H.  C.  Shearman. 
Alden  Tuller, 
Elan  Tuller. 
A.  H.  Taylor, 
John  Thompson, 
William  Teal, 
Piatt  Thorn. 
Peter  Temple, 
Lewis  I'emple, 
W.  Vanzandt, 
John  Vandine, 
Adam  Vanderwerker, 
John  Wilson, 
William  Winson, 
Phillip  WiUsee, 
Jesse  B.  Winn  &  Co., 
Daniel  Warren, 
Sally  Weed. 
Aaron  Whitcomb, 
Delaney  Wells, 
Thomas  H.  Wrickey, 
Loiza  Webb, 
Samuel  Wright. 


*  A  dly  penny- poet  wm  eiUbliihed  bjr  WiUum  McMiltan  in  February, 
1899.  ine  terms  beiag  ooe  ^ent  prepaid,  or  two  ceqia  if  culkcicd  on  ilelivery. 


UNITED  STATES  LAND-OFFICE.* 

The  location  of  the  first  United  States  land-Office  in 
Chicago  was  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Street,  between 
Clark  and  Dearborn  streets;  in  1839  the  Register  had 
his  office  in  the  Saloon  Building  and  the  Receiver  had 
his  office  at  175  Lake  Street,  and  In  1845  the  Register 
and  Receiver  had  their  offices  at  100  and  92  Lake  streets 
respectively;  while,  in  1848, the  Register  occupied  an 
office  at  107  Lake  Street,  and  the  Receiver,  an  office  at 
the  old  Bank  Buildings  ;  the  office  of  the  Registers  and 
Receivers  were  usually  at  their  private  offices,  but  the 
directories  fail  to  give  specific  information  on  the 
matter. 

The  Registers  of  Chicago  are  as  follows:  James 
Whitlock,  appointed  March  4,  1835  ;  James  M.  Strode, 
commissioned  July  7,  1836,  to  date  from  August  10, 
1836,  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  and 
re-commissioned  Decembers©,  1836,  to  date  the  27th  of 
that  month ;  and  again  commissioned  January  4,  1841, 
to  date  the  preceding  27th  of  December;  John  H. 

*  Hon.  N.  C.  McFuland,  oimnitMioner  of  the  Genenl  Land- Office,  (ur^ 
niihed  «  Isfe*  portton  of  the  dau  elabomed  in  ihb  topic,  and  Jainca  William 
Urockway^Recorder  of  couaty,  also  extended  many  rouii^es  to  die  wrtten 
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Kinzie,  appointed  September  27,  1841,  re-appointed 
January  i,  1842 ;  Eli  B.  Williams,  appointed  November 
14,  1844,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate ; 
William  M.  Jackson,  commissioned  March  17,  1845, 
date  to  the  14th  ;  Alfred  Cowles,  commissioned  March 
16,  to  date  the  14th,  1849 ;  James  Long,  commissioned 
March  2^  to  date  the  21st,  1853  ;  Richard  J.  Hamilton, 
commissioned  March  7  to  date  the  3d,  1855  ;  the  bond 
of  R.  J.  Hamilton  was  declined  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington  and  thereupon  Samuel  Ashton  was 
temporarily  appointed  March  29,  1855,  he  continu- 
ing in  office  until  the  discontinuance  of  the  Land- 
Office.in  Chicago,  on  June  9,  1855.  The  bond  exacted 
from  each  Register  was  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
Receivers  were  E.  D.  Taylor,  appointed  March  4,  1835, 
at  which  time  the  bond  was  thirty  thousand  dollars ; 
but  in  May,  1836,  in  consequence  of  the  augmenting  of 
the  receipts  of  the  office  a  new  bond,  in  the  penal  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  required.  Eli  S. 
Prescott,  appointed  March  4,  1839,  gave  bond  in  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  the  act  of  July  4,  1840, 
augmented  the  amount  of  the  bond  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  September  27,  1841,  Edward 
H.  Hadduck  was  appointed  ;  ce-appointed  January  13, 
1842,  to  date  January  11;  George  L.  Ward  was 
appointed  May  8,  1843,  and  the  penalty  being  reduced 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  to  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  by  the  President,  upon  July  24,  1843, 
a  new  bond  was  filed  in  the  latter  amount ;  Mr. 
Ward  was  re-appointed  March  12,  to  date  the  8th,  1844; 
Thomas  Dyer  succeeding  him  on  April  7,  1845,  he, 
under  the  act  of  August  6,  1846,  being  required  to  give 
a  treasury  bond  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 


lars; John  H.  Kinzie,  appointed  temporarily  April  12, 
1849;  to  qualify  for  the  office,  Mr.  Kinzie  had  to  file 
one  bond  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  and  one 
treasury  bond  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  he  did,  and  upon  September  2,  1850,  was 
re-appointed;  the  only  bond  at  this  time  required, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office. 
March  28,  1853,  Eli  B.  Williams  was  appointed,  and 
shortly  after  his  appointment  was  designated  disbursing 
agent;  the  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  was  five  thousand  dollars.  EH  B.  Williams  was 
the  last  of  the  Receivers.  May  29,  1835,  when  public 
sales  commenced  there  were  of  public  lands  subject  to 
entry  at  Chicago,  3,626,536  acres. 

Acres. 

School  lands   104,520 

Canal  Isnds   228,580 

Selected  by  commissioners  (or  State  purpOKt. . . .  93,78a 

Sdd  to  individuals  in  

1835   370,043 

1836  202,364 

1837   15.697 

1S38   87,881 

1839   160.635 

1840   137.382 

1841   138.583 

1842   194,556 

1843   229,460 

1844   235,358 

1845   220.525 

1846   198,849 

To  November  i,  1847   98.569 

2,780,640 

Balance  unsold  in  district  November  I.  1847. . .  743,895 
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ANNALS  OF  CHICAGO. 


MAY  2,  1837,  TO  JANUARY  i,  1858. 

The  history  of  Chicago  since  the  time  of  its  incor- 
poration as  a  city  (1837)  has,  as  appears  in  the  subse- 
quent pages  of  this  volume,  been  more  elaborately 
treated  under  topical  heads  than  before.  It  seems, 
nevertheless,  appropriate,  in  the  face  of  some  possible 
repetitions,  to  continue,  as  supplemental  to  the  contin- 
uous history  which  precedes,  a  semi-historic  account,  up 
to  the  close  of  the  period  treated  in  this  volume,  which 
shall  mention  the  leading  events  in  chronological  order, 
as  well  as  such  minor  occurrences,  as,  being  irrelevant 
to  topics  treated,  might  otherwise  have  escaped 
history  altogether.  It  is  believed  that  the  few  repeti- 
tions involved  may  be  more  than  counterbalanced  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  aid  it  may  render  in 
generalizing  what  follows. 

1837.  May  2,  Chicago  became  a  city,  and  held  its 
first  municipal  election.*  Hard  times  was  at  the  time 
the  general  topic  of  conversation  and  the  burden  of  the 
newspaper  editorials,  and  the  city  was  obliged  to  start 
on  its  infantile  career  by  the  discouraging  step  of  run- 
ning in  debt.  June  i  the  Council  ordered  the  issue  of 
$5,000  in  city  scrip,  in  denominations  of  $1,  $2  and 
$3.  The  city,  thus  early  driven  by  necessity,  did  what 
most  governments  have,  under  stress  of  circumstances, 
done  before  and  since— made  its  first  issue  of  paper 
money,  which  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent 
per  month,  and  was  receivable  for  taxes. 

An  account  of  a  justifiable  homicide  in  Chicago, 
which  it  quoted  from  its  exchange,  the  Chicago  Demo- 
crat, appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  August  i, 
1837.    It  read  as  follows  : 

'*0n  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June,  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  working  utensils  and  property 
about  the  canal,  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of 
wages  from  $26  to  $22.  From  appearances,  about  dark, 
on  the  contract  of  Mr.  Dodson,  a  repetition  of  injuries 
of  the  night  before  was  feared.  Consequently,  the  over- 
seers made  preparation  for  the  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty. About  the  time  of  Mr.  Dodson's  retiring  for  the 
night,  frequent  whistling  was  heard.  Soon  after — 
some  say  about  10  o'clock — a  heavy  pounding  was 
heard  upon  the  pumps  with  a  heavy  sledge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  them,  as  it  afterward  appeared.  A 
young  brother  of  Mr,  Dodson's,  with  commendable 
fortitude,  went  to  the  works  and  demanded  of  an  Irish- 
man, '  Why  he  was  there?'  His  reply  was,  'I  will 
let  you  know,'  and  sprang  at  young  Dodson  with  the 
sledge  he  was  using.  Instantly  a  whistle  was  given  by 
another  who  lay  secreted  near  by,  which  was  returned 
by  a  vast  number.  Mr.  Dodson  immediately  took  his 
one  recourse,  and  with  a  musket  ball  shot  dead  the 
assailant.  The  loss  of  this  man  has,  we  understand, 
restored  quiet  along  the  whole  line."  "At  the  last  term 
of  the  Municipal  Court,  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find 
any  indictment  against  Mr.  Dodson.  We  have  delayed 
speaking  of  this  event  until  after  Mr.  Dodson  had  his 
trial." 

June  29  or  30,  Daniel  Webster  visited  Chicago. 
It  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing  and  excitement 

•  Sae  Cofponte  Hfatanr. 


among  the  Whigs.  He  was  escorted  through  and  about 
the  city  by  an  immense  cavalcade  of  citizens.  Old  set- 
tlers still  tell  of  his  triumphant  entry,  and  of  his  speech 
of  masterly  eloquence  and  power,  delivered  from  the 
Waubansia  stone,  within  the  garrison  yard,  and  of  a 
ball  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Lake  House.  George  T. 
Curtis,  in  his  life  of  Webster,  Vol.  i,  p.  564,  gives  July 
I  as  the  date  of  Webster's  leaving  the  town.  Chicago 
was  the  western  terminus  of  his  tour.  From  thence  he 
returned,  via  Michigan  City,  to  Toledo. 

September  10,  Lake  Michigan  was  nearly  two  feet 
higher  than  its  ordinary  level  at  that  period  of  the  year. 

December,  very  late  in  the  month,  the  post-office 
at  Chicago  was  made  a  distributing  ofllice.  The  an-, 
nouncement  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1838.* 

1838.  The  year  opened  gloomily  enough,  and  there 
was  throughout  but  little  to  brighten  the  prospect 
except  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  sanguine  and  hopeful,  of 
which  class  Chicago  happily  had  at  that  time,  as  she 
has  always  had,  more  than  her  full  quota.  Hard  times 
still  held  its  unrelenting  grip  upon  the  country,  and 
especially  upon  this  far-off  western  town,  where  the 
reaction  of  the  speculative  craze  which  had  centered 
there  was  as  extreme  as  had  been  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment of  former  times.    Solomon  Wills,  in  a  manuscript 


letter  now  on  file  in  the  collections  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  wrote,  under  date  of  May  13,  1838  : 
*'  The  times  here  are  rather  growing  worse  instead  of 
better.  There  is  little  money  in  circulation,  and  that 
which  is  good  is  scarce  enough.  Of  course  there  is  no 
property  selling,  unless  by  the  Sheriff,  and  then  it  goes 
for  little."  Drought  and  a  serious  epidemic  in  the  fall 
added  to  the  disheartening  annals  of  the  year. 

During  the  summer  months,  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber, the  work  on  the  canal,  the  most  considerable  source 
of  revenue  to  the  paralyzed  town,  was  nearly  suspended 
for  a  time  by  a  most  mysterious  disease  which  broke 
out  among  the  laborers.f  It  was  in  its  symptoms  suffi- 
ciently like  the  Asiatic  cholera  to  give  to  the  community 
an  added  dread  of  it.  It  seized  its  victims  suddenly, 
and  carried  them  off,  if  it  did  not  abate,  in  a  few 
hours.  Many  of  the  dead  were  brought  from  where 
they  died  to  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  dead  bodies 
lay  along  the  road  near  Bridgeport,  unburied,  for  days, 
so  fearful  were  the  inhabitants  that  the  infection  might 
be  conveyed  to  the  city. 

A  drought  set  in,  in  July,  and  from  the  19th  of  that 
month  until  November,  no  rain  fell.  The  streams  dried 
up,  the  springs  gave  only  brackish  and  impure  water, 
and  from  the  low  lands  and  partially  dried  up  marshes 
and  bogs  a  fever-breeding  miasma  floated  unseen  to 


*  No  oofie»  of  Chlesgo  newiiMpen  of  Uiw  date  mn  accesHble  Pf w  files 
of  that  dale,  moat  of  which  were  owned  by  private  citiieas,  eacaped  the  rav- 
ages of  f  he  great  fire  of  1871. 
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pollute  the  air.  A  malarious  fever  broke  out,  which, 
in  its  ravages,  brought  the  great  grief  of  death's 
bereavement  to  many  a  sorrowing  household  in  Chicago. 

In  seasons  of  irremediable  and  continuous  sufiFering, 
when  hope  grows  weaker  day  by  day,  waiting  for  the 
longed-for  rest  that  does  not  come,  the  only  great  recu- 
perative and  antidotal  remedy  for  besetting  sorrows 
vouchsafed  to  man,  asserts  itself  in  his  innate  and 
irrepressible  desire  for  recreation.  So  it  has  always 
happened  that  the  healthy  mind  or  the  healthy -minded 
community,  though  traveling  hand  in  hand  with  sorrow, 
has  longingly  looked  askance  to  discover  some  diver- 
sion by  the  wayside.  To  all  men,  and  in  all  times, 
pious  or  sacrilegious.  Christian  or  heathen,  wise  or 
foolish,  this  desire  has  come  as  a  specific  for  the  ills 
they  were  forced  to  bear — the  pious  to  their  mosques, 
cathedrals,  or  silent  altars  of  prayer ;  the  foolish  to 
their  cups ;  and  the  wise  to  whatever  gives  most  harm- 
lessly surcease  from  present  sorrow. 

So  it  happened  that  Chicago  successfully  established 
her  first  permanent  theater  during  this  trying,  sickly 
and  generally  unprosperous  year.  Messrs.  Isherwood 
&  McKenzie,  who  had  had  a  successful  opening  season 
in  1837,  at  a  hall  in  the  old  Sauganash  Hotel,  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  permanent  theater  in  the  town. 
Accordingly,  during  the  spring  months  they  fitted  up 
as  a  theater  the  upper  story  of  the  wooden  building  on 
the  west  side  of  Dearborn  Street,  between  Lake  and 
South  Water  streets,  which  had  been  built  in  1834  by 
John  Bates,  and  during  the  intervening  years  occupied 
by  him  and  other  auctioneers  as  a  place  of  business. 
As  a  resort  (the  most  noted  in  Chicago),  it  was  christened 
'*  the  Rialto,"  by  Dr.  Kgan,  and  became  a  theater  in  May. 
Th^  first  season,  despite  the  gloomy  times,  was  fairly 
successful.  October  18,  the  citizens  gave  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander McKenzie  a  most  substantial  benefit,  which 
showed  not  only  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  citizen,  but  proved  a  financial  success  as 
well.  It  was  the  most  notable  society  event  of  the 
year.* 

During  1839  the  business  depression  continued,  and 
was  increased  by  the  general  collapse  of  tlje  Michigan 
banks,!  which  at  that  rime  had  a  large  circulation  in 
the  city.  In  March,  all  Michigan  money  became 
uncurrent.  The  Chic^o  Democrat,  as  quoted  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  March  12,  said  : 

"  All  Michigan  money  is  uncurrent,  and  the  rumor 
that  the  Michigan  State  Bank  has  suspended  payment 
has  been  confirmed.  The  Detroit  Post  represents  the 
Michigan  State  Bank  as  perfectly  solvent,  but  com- 
pelled by  a  constant  demand  for  specie  to  take  advan 
tage  of  that  clause  in  its  charter  which  allows  suspen- 
sions for  thirty  days.  For  the  good  of  this  community, 
which  holds  a  large  portion  of  its  bills,  we  hope  that 
the  Post  is  correct." 

April  II,  it  was  announced  in  the  Daily  American 
that  the  canal  commissioners  had  decided  to  issue 
from  $150,000  to  $200,000  in  scrip;'  on  the  9th  of 
May,  the  same  paper  announced  that  the  scrip  (termed 
in  the  article  "  canal  money  ")  was  in  general  circula- 
tion. 

The  first  daily  issue  of  the  American  was  published 
April  9,  it  being  the  first  daily  *paper  issued  in  the 
city.t 

April  5,  a  religious  revival,  which  confinued  to 
increase  in  interest  during  the  spring  months,  was  first 
noticed  in  the  newspapers.   At  that  date  twenty-nine 


persons,  some  of  whom  had  not  before  been  noted  for 
their  {uety,  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  fruits 
of  the  revival  brought  large  accessions  to  the  other 
Protestant  churches  of  the  city.  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor 
Hinton  publicly  baptized  by  immersion  many  converts. 
The  work  of  the  revival  was  general.* 

During  the  spring  the  conflict  between  the  vessel 
interests  and  the  citizens,  as  to  the  obstructions  to 
navigation  caused  by  the  bridges  culminated. f  In  the 
Daily  American  of  April  18,  the  editor  sought  to  pour 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  as  follows  : 

"  We  hope  that  our  captains  and  sailors  who  have 
occasion  to  sail  their  vessels  above  the  ferry  crossing 
will  be  as  careful  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  avoid 
cutting  or  breaking  the  ropes.  The  rope  of  the  State 
Street  ferry  was  cut  the  other  day  by  an  axe.  Our 
vessel  owners  demanded  the  taking  down  of  the  bridge, 
and  it  has  been  done.  The  citizens  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  a  ferry  for  the  absolute  wants  of  the 
city,  and  with  as  much  reference  as  possible  to  the 
accommodation  of  vessels.  Let  there  be  mutual  for- 
bearance on  this  vexed  subject,  and  all  will  go  smooth 
enough  and  fast  enough '  on  this  highway  of  the 
country." 

June  20,  James  H.  Collins  having,  at  the  public 
sale,  bid  off  a  part  of  the  homestead  of  J.  B.  Beaubien,| 
the  friends  of  the  Colonel  held  an  indignation  meeting 
at  the  Saloon  Building,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
denouncing  Collins  and  requesting  Judge  Burchard,  the 
Government  agent  in  charge  of  the  sale,  to  cancel  the 
sale  and  ^ain  offer  the  lots,  thereby  giving  Beaubien's 
friends  an  opportunity  to  bid  against  Collins,  in  his 
behalf.    The  request  was  not  granted. 

October  23,  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  with  its 
numerous  branches,  suspended  specie  payments.§ 

October  27,  the  most  disastrous  fire  occurred  that 
had  ever  visited  Chicago.  It  commenced  on  Lake 
Street,  near  Dearborn.  The  Tremont  House  and 
seventeen  other  buildings  were  burned,  and  one  blown 
up  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  conflagration.  The 
total  loss  was  estimated  at  from  $60,000  to  $75,000. 
Many,  of  the  leading  merchants  were  burned  out.  The 
statement  of  individual  losses  and  insurance,  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  American,  throws  some  light  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  stocks  carried  l^  the  "  merchant 
princes"  of  Chicago  in  those  early  days.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"  S.  W.  Goss,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  carried  an 
insurance  of  $5,000  on  his  stock ;  Eddy  &  Co.,  hard- 
ware, no  insurance,  loss  between  $2,000  and  $3,000 ; 
Ayers  &  IHff,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  no  insurance, 
loss  $6,000 ;  David  Hatch,  hardware,  stock  valued  at 
$8,000  to  $9,000,  insured  for  $8,000  ;  O.  H.  Thompson, 
principally  dry  goods,  insurance,  $800.  The  Messrs. 
Couch  lost-  on  the  contents  of  the  Tremont  House 
$3,000  to  $4,000.  The  highest  insurance  on  any  build- 
ing destroyed  was  $2,800  ;  the  lowest,  $85a" 

November  28,  Thansgiving  Day  was  ot»erved  for  the 
first  time  in  Chicaga  So  stated  the  Daily  American  of 
the  29th. 

November  30,  occurred  the  first  incipient  duel.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Democrat  had  appeared  the  follow- 
ing editorial :  "  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  every  one 
of  these  persons  who  have  been  filching  money  unjustly 
in  the  shape  of  Indian  claims  are  opposed  to  the  admin- 
istration, and  use  such  illgotten  gains  to  injure  it  in 
every'  possible  manner.   It  is  due  to  the  people  that  all 
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Indian  treaties  for  the  last  ten  years  should  be  over- 
hauled in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  the  thousand 
knaveries  practiced  by  men  thereby  made  nabobs,  fully 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze."  Captain  (afterwards  Gen- 
eral) David  Hunter,  believing  that  the  above  was 
intended  as  a  reflection  upon  him,  came  into  the  office  of 
the  Democrat,  and  then  and  there  demanded  satisfaction 
of  John  Wentworth,  the  editor,  and  laying  two  pistols 
upon  the  table,  offered  him  his  choice  of  weapons.  Mr. 
Wentworth,  as  would  any  good  and  discreet  citizen,  per- 
emptorily declined  to  fight  a  duel,  but  made  the  amende 
himorahle  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  in  a  subsequent 
issue,  disclaiming  any  reference  to  Captain  Hunter  in 
the  article  which  had  raised  the  chivalrous  officer's  ire. 
The  Captain  soon  after  published  a  card  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  pistols  were  not  loaded,  and  the  affair 
thus  ended  without  the  spilling  of  gore.  The  pistols 
afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wentworth, 
who  frequently,  in  his  subsequent  editorial  career,  alluded 
to  them,  when  indulging  in  early  reminiscences. 

During  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  through 
the  following  January,  small-pox  prevailed  in  a  mild 
form  in  the  city.  It  placed  a  quite  serious  embargo  on 
country  trade,  as  farmer  feared  to  visit  the  town.  The 
Board  of  Health  publicly  requested  the  vaccination  of 
all  persons  hitherto  unvaccinated,  and  ordered  all  physi- 
cians, under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  to  make  immediate 
returns  of  all  patients  suffering  from  the  disease. 

1840. — The  people  had  become  used  to  hard  times, 
and  had  adjusted  themselves  quite  comfortably  to  their 
conditions  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  which  will  be 
remembered  as  a  year  of  most  hilarious  political  excite- 
ment, pending  the  presidential  campaign,  which  resulted 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
election  of  General  Harrison  as  President,  by  an  over- 
whelming popular  vote.  The  Whigs  of  Chicago, 
although  in  a  minority,  made  the  campaign  most 
enthusiastically  noisy  and  lively. 

January  lo,  the  new  Market  House  at  the  corner  of 
Lake  and  State  streets  was  completed.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  stated  to  be  $1,500.  The  stalls  were 
rented  for  three  years  at  a  gross  aggregate  rental  of 
$2,460. 

February  10,  the  City  Council  changed  the  method 
of  voting,  ordering  that  at  the  next  election  and  there- 
after the  votes  should  be  given  on  a  written  or  printed 
ballot,  instead  of,  as  heretofore  viva  voce.  At  the  munic- 
ipal election  hekl  in  the  following  March  the  first  bal- 
lots were  handed  to  the  judges  at  a  city  election. 

May  I,  John  Stone  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Lucretia  Thompson.*  He  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  on  Friday,  July  10,  hung  until  he  was  dead  ;  the 
place  of  execution  being  some  three  miles  south  of  the 
court-house,  near  the  lake  shore,  between  what  was 
then  the  terminus  of  State  Street,  and  the  Cottage  Grove 
Cattle  Yards.  This  was  the  first  public  execution  in 
Chicago.  The  following  account  of  it  appeared  in  the 
American  of  July  17: 

"  The  execution  took  place  aboat  a  quarter  afto*  three.  The 
prisoner  ascended  the  scaffold,  dressed  in  a  white  loose  gown,  and 
with  a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  He 
evinced  much  firmness  upon  the  gallows,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  spectators  (among  whom  we  regretted  to 
see  women  enjoying  the  sight)  he  persisted  to  the  last  in  the  asser- 
tion of  his  innocence — which  decUvation  was  publicly  made  in  his 
behalf  by  the  Sheriff,  together  with  his  acknowledgment,  as 
requested,  of  the  sati^actmy  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  in 
the  He  stftted  that  he  was  never  in  the  ho<ue  of  Mrs. 
Thompscm,  and  did  not  see  her  on  the  day  she  was  murdered.  He 
also  stated  that  he  believed  two  individuals  were  engaged  in  the 
murder,  but  on  being  asked  if  he  knew  them,  he  replied  in  sub- 
•Sm  Eartjr  Hlrtonraaa  HiMorr  of  th«  Botch  and  Bar. 


stance,  that  if  he  did  he  would  swing  before  their  blood  should  be 
upon  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hallam,  Isaac  R.  Gavin,  Sheriff,  and 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Lowe,  dnnities,  attended  the  prisoner  on  the 
scaffold.  The  Sheriff  seemed  particularly  affected,  even  unto  tears. 
After  the  beautiful,  solemn  and  impressive  services  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  for  such  occasions  had  been  performed  by  Mr. 
Hallam.  and  the  appropriate  admonitions  bestowed,  the  death 
warrant  was  read  by  Mr.  Lowe,  the  knot  adjusted,  the  cap  pulled 
over  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  swung  into  another  world. 
After  he  was  hung  until  he  was  '  dead,  dead.'  a  wagon  containing 
a  coffin  received  hts  body,  which  was  delivered  to  Urs.  Boooe  and 
Dyer,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  court,  for  dissection.  It  is  sup- 
p<»ed  that  he  died  from  stranj^ulation  and  that  his  neck  was  not 
broken  in  the  fall,  which  was  about  four  feet.  •  *  *  His  aged 
parents,  also  brothers  and  sisters,  resided  at  the  East.  He  lived 
with  his  parents  until  he  was  twenty-one.  While  a  mail-carrier  in 
Canada  he  was  convicted,  under  the  name  of  John  Standish,  of 
being  an  accomfriice  in  the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  Government 
officer.  He  was  retained  as  State's  evidence,  ran  away  into  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  convicted  of  stealing  horses  and  wagon, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Auburn  State  Prison,  under  the  name  of  John 
Dan.  He  left  Auburn  about  two  years  ago.  and  has  been  in  this 
part  of  the  country  about  a  year,  obtaining  a  livelihood  as  a  wood- 
chopper.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  had  been  twenty-one  years  in 
this  country,  and  called  himself  in  his  thirty-fourth  year," 

May  25,  the  Whig  delegation  from  Cook  County 
to  the  Tippecanoe  convention,  to  be  held  at  Springfield, 
left  the  city.  It  made  a  most  formidable  procession. 
It  was  headed  with  a  big  schooner  on  wheels,  drawn  by 
oxen.  The  history  of  the  journey  and  return  have 
appeared  in  print  so  often  as  to  have  become  trite. 

July  17,  the  spirit  of  Know-nothingism  was  quite 
prematurely  evinced  by  the  publication  in  the  Daily 
Democrat  of  a  petition  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  House  of  Representatives,  praying  Congress  to 
deprive  all  foreigners  not  already  enfranchised  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States.  It  was  signed 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  residents  of  Cook  County,  a 
majority  of  whom  lived  in  Chicago.  In  politics  the 
petitioners  were  about  equally  divided,  but,  as  a  record, 
it  proved  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  success  to 
many  a  political  aspirant  who  stood  in  need  of  the 
foreign  vote  of  Chicago,  for  years  after,  if  his  name 
was  to  be  found  among  the  signers  to  the  petition. 

November  3  was  the  day  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. Great  excitement  prevailed,  and  much  disorder 
at  the  polling  places.  Many  arrests  were  made— some 
being  of  prominent  citizens — for  creating  disturbance 
at  the  polls. 

1841. — In  January  a  large  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held  at  the  Saloon  Building,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  and  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  signed, 
requesting  that  body  to  raise  sufficient  money  by  direct 
taxation  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  State  debt,  and 
thereby  restore  its  impaired  credit 

February  19,  the  first  organized  meeting  of  the 
Young  Men's  Association  was  held.  The  organi- 
zation was  in  answer  to  an  appeal  which  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  a  short  time  previous,  in  which  this 
statement  was  made:  "There  is  no  place  of  general 
resort  where  a  leisure  hour  can  be  passed  in  quiet  and 
rational  amusement." 

Through  the  month  of  April  there  was  a  great  tem- 
perance revival.  Within  three  days  one  hundred  and 
forty  signed  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence. 

May  14,  day  of  national  fasting  and  prayer,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Tyler  in  commemoTatibn  of  the 
decease  of  President  Harrison.  In  the  morning  ap- 
propriate religious  services  were  held;  in  the  afternoon 
George  A..O.  Beaumont  delivered  an  eulogy  00  the 
deceased  at  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

November  29,  public  dinner  given  to  Governor 
Thomas  Carlin  to  express  feelings  of  gratitude  at  bis 
interest  in  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal 
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1842. — The  year  was  uneventful.  Business  had,  how- 
ever, begun  to  improve,  and  the  city  again  showed  an 
increase  in  population.  Building  was  again  carried  on 
with  something  of  the  old  time  vigor.  The  Federal 
bankrupt  law  went  into  operation  in  March,  and  a  com- 
missioner was  appointed  for  Chicago  during  that  month. 
From  the  opening  of  the  court  to  Septemlwr  i  upward 
of  forty  Chicago  merchants  availed  themselves  of  the 
law,  thus  wiping  out  all  old  scores  preparatory  to  begin- 
ning anew.  The  temperance  excitement  which  had 
begun  the  year  before  continued  throughout  the 
year. 

January  1,  the  first  Washingtonian  Society  was 
organized. 

May  24,  the  works  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Com- 
pany were  in  successful  operation.  The  Daily  American 
m  making  the  announcement  said  :  Pure  water  is 
now  flowing  in  abundance  through  our  streets." 

June  29,  the  progress  and  success  of  the  Washing- 
tonian Temperance  movement  was  chronicled  in  thie 
Daily  American  in  the  publication  of  a  report  to  the 
Common  Council,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  *'  from  the 
present  tone  of  feeling,  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  ts  so  much  curtailed  that  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  are  hardly  able  to  meet  their  cur- 
rent expenses." 

July  3,  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  first  ex-President  who 
had  ever  visited  Chicago,  was  given  a  public  reception. 
The  Mayor,  B.  W.  Raymond,  delivered  the  welcoming 
speech,  to  which  the  distinguished  guest  replied  at 
length. 

October  19,  the  first  considerable  movement  in  favor 
of  the  mother  country  was  made  by  the  Irish  citizens  of 
Chicago  by  the  organization  of  an  association  for  lao- 
moting  the  repeal  of  the  union  between  England  and 
Ireland.  The  officers  were :  President,  William  B. 
Egan;  Vice-President,  L.  C.  Kerchival;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, C.  McDonall;  Corresponding  Secretary,  H. 
L.  Rucker ;  Treasurer,  James  Carney ;  Repeal 
Wardens,  John  McHale,  Michael  O'Brien,  R.  R.  Seely, 
Patrick  Ballingall,  Geoige  Brady,  John  Jackson,  H. 
Cunningham,  C.  H.  Chapman,  Maurice  Prendeville  and 
Hugh  YoOng. 

1843- — The  year,  like  the  two  preceding,  was 
uneventful  The  spring  was  late,  farmers  not  being 
able  to  sow  until  April  ai,  and  quite  insignificant  events 
were  sufficient  to  create  excitement. 

January  1,  there  was  a  public  debate  between  John 
C.  Bennett  and  a  Mormon  preacher  named  Anderson 
at  "  Chapman's  Building."  The  question  debated  was: 
**  Are  the  Mormon  revelations  to  be  accepted  as  truth  ?" 
The  building  was  crowded,  and  for  weeks  after  the 
question  was  one  of  excited  discussion  in  the  community 
and  through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

February  witnessed  perhaps  the  lowest  price  in  Chi- 
cago for  wheat  and  corn  at  which  it  ever  sold  in  the 
Chicago  market  freely:  white  winter  wheat,  thirty-eight 
cents  per  bushel;  corn,  eighteen  cents  per  bushel.  A 
reaction  set  in  before  the  opening  of  navigation,  at 
whwh  time  prices  had  advanced  to  fifty-six  cents  per 
bushel  for  wheat,  and  thirty-eight  cents  per  bushel  for 
com. 

February  3,  at  the  public  land  sale  600,000  acres 
were  offered,  of  which  only  70,000  acres  were  sold, 
bringing  $86,215.36.  The  failure  of  the  sale  was  at- 
tributed to  the  scarcity  of  money,  specie  being  then 
demanded  by  the  Government  as  payment. 

March  17,  occurred  the  first  celebration  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  Pf^rs  speak  of  the  Chicago  Band  and  the 
Montgomery  Guards  taming  oat  for  the  first  time  on 


that  occasion  in  full  uniform;  also  of  a  mass  in  honor  of 
the  Saint  at  the  Catholic  church,  and  ot  the  orderly 
conduct  of  those  in  the  procession. 

March  30,  snow  fell  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
Democrat  of  the  31st  said:  "Judging  from  appear- 
ances, we  shall  be  fortunate  if  navigation  opens  by  the 
ist  of  May.  Immense  quanttUes  of  snow  have  fallen 
throughout  all  portions  of  the  West,  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  East." 

April  3,  Miller  &  Co.  started  the  first  tri-weekly 
express  between  Chicago  and  the  East. 

April  21,  hogs  were  first  prohibited  from  running  at 
large  in  the  streets  of  Chicago  by  ordinance  of  the  city. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  too  numerous  presence  of  this 
animal  had  been  frequently  animadverted  upon  in  the 
columns  of  the  Press,  as  having  become  an  unmitigated 
nuisance. 

October  II,  a  communication  appeared  in  the 
Weekly  Democrat,  from  Buffalo,  severely  condeinning 
the  practice  of  Chicago  merchants  of  mixing  the  various 
grades  of  wheat  shipped. 

November  22.  1843,  the  first  session  of  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  was  commenced.* 

1844. — During  this  year  the  era  of  good  times  was 
again  fairly  established.  The  roads  leading  to  the  city 
were  improved.'  A  great  interest  was  awakened  in 
schools,!  which  resulted  in  the  buildingof  the  Dearborn- 
street  school  -  house,  and  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
present  magnificent  school  system  of  the  city.  Over  six 
hundred  new  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year, 
and  the  population  largely  increased.  The  presidential 
election,!  which  occurred  November  5,  passed  off  with 
little  excitement  The  total  vote  was  2,426;  estimating 
the  ratio  of  voters  as  one  to  five,  the  resident  popula- 
tion of  the  city  at  that  time  was  12,130.1  The  weather 
during  the  summer  and  fall  was  notably  tempestuous. 

August  9,  a  tornado  accompanied  with  heavy  wind 
and  rain  and  terrific  lightning,  passed  over  the  city  and 
swept  over  the  lake.  The  bank  building  and  the  resi- 
dence of  E.  H.  Hadduck  were  both  struck  by  lightning 
during  the  storm.  The  schooner  "  Daniel  Whitney"  was 
also  lost  on  Lake  Michigan,  all  on  board  perished. 
Another  severe  wind-storm  is  mentioned  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Journal  of  November  7,  as  having  occurred  on 
November  4,  which  demolished  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
First  Baptist  diurch,  then  being  erected,  the  wall  falling 
apon  and  crushing  a  dwelling  house  near  hf. 

September  10,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Council 
room  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  Elgin  in  the  interest  of  building  a  macadam- 
ized or  plank  road  from  the  Fox  and  Rock  rivers  to 
Chicago.  It  was  there  resolved  "  that  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Chicago  mainly  depends  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  leading  from  it  to  the  heart 
of  the  rich  agricultural  regions  by  which  it  is  surrounded." 
It  was  also  stated  at  this  meeting  and  at  the  Elgin  con- 
vention that  the  roads  leading  from  Chicago  in  all 
directions — and  especially  towanls  Elgin — were  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  be  almost  impassable  in  some  parts  of 
the  year.  This  was  the  first  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  or  facilities  of  inluid  transportation. 

The  interest  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  in  education 
and  schools  was  evinced  in  choosing,  September  16,  a 
large  delegation  to  attend  an  educational  convention  to 
be  held  at  Peoria  on  the  9th  of  October.  Among  those 
chosen,  and  who  were  the  early  friends  of  the  Chicago 
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schools,  were:  William  H.  Brown,  William  Jones, 
Richard  J.  Hamilton  and  S.  W.  Wright,  since  deceased; 
and  Mark  Skinner,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  and  J.  Y.  Scam- 
mon,  still  living. 

1845.  — The  citizens  showed  great  interest  in  the 
reviving  of  the  State  credit,  with  a  view  to  the  complex 
tion  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  canal.*  They  also 
made  efforts  to  further  improve  the  harbor,  and,  late  in 
the  year,  the  subject  of  railroads  began  tp  seriously 
agitate  the  public  mind. 

February  12,  in  pursuance  to  a  call  signed  by  five 
hundred  of  the  leading  merchants  and  citizens,  a  large 
meeting  was  held  on  the  public  square,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  passed  urging  the  Legislature  to  enact  such  a 
revenue  law  as  would  revive  the  credit  of  the  State  and 
secure  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal;  also  endorsing  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Ford  to  the  Legislature  to  restore  the  State  tax  to  its 
former  rate  of  thirty  cents  on  ^100.  Work  was  fully 
recommenced  on  the  canal  the  following  September. 

February  21,  the  Governor  approved  an  act  estab- 
lishing a  court  for  Cook  County. 

August  5,  the  Common  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
authorizing  a  loan  to  construct  a  break-water  on  the 
lake  shore,  t 

November  26,  the  first  issue  appeared  of  the 
"  Chicago  Volksfreund."J  Thiswas  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  Chicago  in  a  foreign  language. 

December  5,  an  enthusiastic  railroad  meeting  was 
held  at  the  court-house.  Delegates  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  conventions  to  be  held  at  Rockford,  tp  be, 
held  January  7,  1846,  to  devise  means  for  prosecuting, 
to  completion  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroadf 
Full  statistics  of  the  trade  and  business  of  Chic^o  were 
presented  to  the  convention     the  delegates. 

1846.  — Recruiting  for  the  Mexican  War,  which  the 
President  declared  as  existing,  May  13,  added  to  the 
excitement  of  a  very  busy  year,  which  was  nevertheless 
quite  barren  of  events  of  more  than  transient  interest 
or  importance. 

The  most  important  commercial  event  was  the  crea- 
tion by  the  Government  of  a  new  Collection  District,  of 
which  Chicago  was  declared  the  port  of  entry.  Pend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  act,  fifteen  of  the  leading  ship- 
pers and  merchants  of  Chicago  signed  a  memorial  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  requesting  that  body  not  to 
pass  the  bill  which  had  already  passed  'the  House  of. 
Representatives,  and  expressing  their  fears  that,  should 
the  bill  pass,  British  bottoms  would  on  the  upper  lakes 
be  thereby  admitted  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  carrying 
trade  hitherto  exclusively  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  memorial,  Chicago 
was  made  a  port  of  entry  July  i3.J 

1846. — March  19,  the  German  element  first  asserted 
itself  as  a  factor  in  municipal  affairs  in  a  card,  signed 
by  thirty-four  German  citizens,  which  appeared  in  .  the 
Daily  Democrat,  in  which  they  denounced  the  action  of 
the  Council  in  refusing  to  appoint  Charles  Bumgarten 
Street  Commissioner ;  the  place  of  his  nativity  being 
alleged     them  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  rejection. 

March  20,  the  Common  Council  first.,  inaugurated 
the  system  of  levying  specid  taxes  for  street  improve- 
ments, by  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  Manierre,  in 
which  he  had  advocated  the  plan  and  asserted  the  right 
of  the  city  to  levy  such  special  assessments  for  the 
planking  or  other  improrement  of  streets.' 
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May  I,  the  Daily  Democrat  gave  an  account  of  the 
suicide  of  Count  Londogi,  committed  at  the  Lake 
House. 

May  37,  there  was  great  public  rejoicing  over  the 
news  of  General  Taylor's  victory  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
During  the  succeeding  two  days  fifty  men  enlisted.* 

October  28,  two  runaway  slaves  were  arrested 
and  taken  before  Justice  Kercheval.  While  there  the 
room  became  filled  with  exdted  negroes,  who  hustled 
the  fugitives  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  sight  of  Deputy 
Sheriffs  Rhines  and  Daily  forever. 

November  13,  measures  were  taken  preparatory  to 
the  great  River  and  Harbor  Convention,!  held  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  following  year.  At  a  large  meeting  of 
citizens,  three  committees  were  appointed  :  one,  to  pre- 
pare an  address,  and  a  call  for  the  convention  ;  another, 
to  act  as  a  committee  of  correspondence ;  and  the 
third,  consisting  of  one  hundred  members,  to  act  as  a 
conunittee  of  arrangements. 

.'1847. — Throughout  the  year  there  was  great  war 
excitement,  recruiting  went  on  constantly,  several  full 
companies  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  { 

April  3,  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  gathered  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista.  Richard  L. 
Wilson  lost  an  arm  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a 
cannon. 

Famine  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

February  25,  the  Scotch  of  Chicago  published  an 
appeal  "in  behalf  of  200,000  of  their  starving  country- 
men." March  4,  a  subscription  was  started  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  starving  Irish.  In  four  days  $2,600  in  money 
was  raised,  besides  con»derabIe  donations  in  com,  pork, 
flour,  and  other  articles  of  food. 

June  23,  the  Daily  Democrat  announced  that  the 
County  Commissioners  and  Common  Council,  acting 
conjointly,  were  improving  the  roads  leading  from  the 
city  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  out. 

July  5,  the  great  event  of  the  year  was  inaugurated 
by  the  opening  of  the  great  River  and  Harbor  Conven- 
tion. It  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
early  history  of  Chicago.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  present,  and  the  city  was  crowded  as 
never  before.§ 

1S4S. — During  the  year  occurred  the  first  presiden- 
tial campaign  in  which  the  Chicago  Democrats  had  been 
divided,  It  was  most  earnestly  carried  on  by  the  two 
opposing  factions,  which  evinced  more  bitterness  toward 
each  other  than  toward  their  common  enemy,  the 
Whigs.  The  discussion  of  the  free-soil  question,  on 
which  the  party  had  divided,  constituted  the  leading 
excitement  of  the  year.  | 

April  I,  a  mass  convention  of  the  citizens  was  held, 
"of  all  those  favoring  the  '  Wilmot  proviso.'  "  July  4, 
the  free-soil  Van  Buren  Democrats  held  an  immense 
meeting,  at  which  they  commenced  their  campaign, 
which  was  thereafter  carried  on  without  cessation  until 
the  day  of  election,  and  with  a  skill  and  ability  seldom, 
if  ever,  surpassed  in  the  political  annals  of  the  city. 

The  election  which  occurred  November  7,  resulted 
in  a  plurality  vote  for  Van  Buren,  the  free-soil  Dem- 
ocratic candidate.  The  vote  stood:  Cass,  1,016; 
Van  Buren,  1,543  ;  Taylor,  1,283.  Total,  3,842.  The 
total  vote  of  1844  in  the  city  was  2,426.  The  increase 
in  the  voting  population  as  thus  shown  had  been  sixty 
per  eeni  in  four  years. 
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Several  local  historic  events  worthy  of  remembrance 
transpired  during  the  year. 

January  15,  the  first  message  by  electric  telegraph 
was  received  over  the  line  then  completed  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Chicago. 

The  existing  State  law  limiting  the  rate  of  interest 
to  six  per  cent  was  in  disfavor  in  Chicago.  January 
17,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  merchants  of  the  city,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  :  *'  It  is  contrary  to  honor, 
reason,  and  the  laws  of  trade  to  suppose  that  Illinois 
can  enjoy  the  use  of  sufficient  capital  to  transact  her 
business  and  develop  her  resources  at  six  per  cent 
interest,  while  New  York,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
number  of  other  States  offer,  by  their  interest  and  col- 
lection laws,  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent." 

Februry  2,  the  Democrat  stated  :  "  The  lake  is 
lower  at  present  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  Some  of  the  vessels  at  the  dock, 
laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  consequently  without  load- 
ing, are  fast  aground." 

March  4,  a  specific  election  was  held  to  vote  on  the 
various  clauses  of  the  new  State  constitution,  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The  vote  on  the 
several  propositions  was  as  follows  :  For  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  324  majority;  against  the  clause 
"prohibiting  negroes  coming  into  the  State,  or  masters 
bringing  them  into  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
them,"  there  was  a  majority  of  886 ;  /or  a  two-mitl 
tax,  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt,  328 
majority. 

April  10,  the  first  boat  locked  through  the 
canal — the  "General  Frye"— was  floating,  at  7:30  P.  M. 
in  Lake  Michigan. 

June  27,  the  Democrat  made  the  following  announce- 
ment :  "Chicago  is  at  length  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  We  noticed  in  the  river 
yesterday  a  large  and  powerful  English  propeller,  the 
'  Ireland,'  loaded  direct  from  Montreal  to  this  port. 
This  opens  a  new  trade  for  this  city,  as  goods  can  now 
be  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  without  trans- 
shipment." 

October  25,  "  The  locomotive,  with  the  tender  and 
two  cars,  took  its  first  start,  and  run  out  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles  upon  the  road — the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  road.  A  number  of  gentlemen  rode  upon  the 
cars."  This  announcement  appeared  in  the  Democrat 
of  October  26. 

December  4,  the  brig  "  McBride  "  arrived  with  the 
first  direct  importation  of  salt  from  Turk's  Island. 

1849. — Early  in  the  year  the  California  fever  broke 
out  with  great  violence  in  Chicago.  The  daily  papers 
stated  that  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months 
little  else  was  talked  of.  Book  stores  advertised  guide- 
books ;  wagon-makers  doubled  their  force  of  workmen 
and  turned  their  efforts  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
emigrant  wagons  ;  the  price  of  revolvers  "  went  up  fifty 
per  cent;"  there  was  not  in  March  a  pair  of  new  Mack- 
inaw blankets  for  sale  in  the  city,  and  all  kinds  of  salt 
provisions  were  reported  as  having  become  "  lamentably 
scarce."  The  first  two  parties  were  fitted  out  (one  of 
American,  the  other  German)  and  started  overland  for 
California  March  29.  The  exodus  thus  begun  continued 
throughout  the  year,  carrying  off  many  of  the  early 
citizens,  whose  names  thereafter  did  not  appear  in  the 
annals  of  Chicago. 

March  12,  a  most  disastrous  flood  occurred.*  The 
Democrat  said :  "  Never  before  has  Chicago  been 
visited  by  so  great  a  calamity  as  has  been  witnessed  this 
day.   About  9  o'clock  this  morning  a  compact  dam  of 
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ice,  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  water, 
nearly  opposite  Gage  &  Haines'  steam  mill  on  the 
South  Branch,  suddenly  gave  way,  sweeping  down  in 
the  rapid  current  every  vessel  lying  below  that  point. 
The  damage  to  shipping  alone  is  over  $80,000." 

July  21,  serious  conflagrations  occurred,  burning 
over  in  part  the  ground  swept  by  the  great  fire  of  1839. 
Twenty  buildings  were  destroyed  including  the 
Tremont  House,  which  had  been  burned  ten  years 
before  and  rebuilt. 

In  the  winter  of  1849,  the  cholera,  which  had  been 
prevalent  on  the  upper  Mississippi  the  year  before, 
made  its  appearance  in  Chicago.  May  21,  the  scourge 
had  become  so  general  that  daily  reports  of  the  deaths 
from  cholera  were  published  in  the  papers.  The  high- 
est number  occurring  in  a  single  day  was  August  i, 
when  thirty  deaths  were  reported. 

1850. — During  the  year  there  was  continued  an 
increasing  anti-«lavery  excitement,  mainly  centered  in 
intense  opposition  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  which, 
during  its  discussion  in  Congress  prior  to  its  passage, 
was  the  absorbing  theme.  A  convention  was  held  by 
those  who  opposed  it  as  early  as  February  21,  and  from 
then  to  the  time  of  its  passage,  September  18,  little  else 
was  talked  of. 

October  11,  aconvention  of  colored  citizens  resolved 
to  remain  and  defend  tliemselves  rather  that  to  flee.* 

The  most  important  local  events  to  Chicago  were 
the  completion  and  opening  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  to  Elgin,  and  the 
lighting  of  the  city  with  gas.  The  opening  of  the 
railroad  to  Elgin  was  celebrated  February  i  by  a  grand 
excursion  over  the  line  to  that  town.f 

The  early  history  of  the  gas  company  and  the  light- 
ing of  the  city  by  that  method  is  as  follows  :  An  act 
was  approved  February  12,  1849,  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  with 
H.  L.  Stewart,  W.  S.  Bennett,  F.  C.  Sherman,  P.  L. 
Updike  and  P.  Page  as  incorporators.  Under  their 
charter,  the  company  was  given  the  exclusive  right  to 
supply  the  city  with  gas  for  ten  years.  In  October  the 
work  was  begun  of  laying  the  mains,  erecting  works 
and  getting  the  whole  system  into  operation.  The  con- 
tract for  this  was  let  to  George  F.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  work  was  completed  in  August,  1850.  The 
city  was  lighted  with  gas  for  the  first  time  Wednesday 
afternoon,  September  4.  From  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie, 
bearing  date  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  following 
interesting  account  is  taken: 

"Wednesday  marked  an  era  in  Chicago.  At  about 
2  o'clock  p.  M.  the  gas  pipes  were  filled,  and  the  hum- 
ming noise  made  by  the  escaping  gas,  at  the  tops  of  the 
lamp-posts  indicated  that  everything  was  all  right. 
Shortly  afterward  the  fire  was  applied  and  brilliant 
torches  flamed  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Street  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  and  wherever  the  posts  were  set.  The 
lanterns  not  having  been  affixed  to  the  posts,  the  bright, 
gaseous  flame  eddied  and  flickered  in  the  wind,  some- 
times apparently  disappearing,  but  anon  shooting  up  as 
brightly  as  ever.  The  burners  in  Reed  &  Co.'s  and  in 
Keen's  were  lighted  about  the  same  time,  presenting  a 
steady  golden  flame.  We  believe  these  establishments 
had  the  honor  of  first  lighting  up  with  gas;  others  will 
not  be  much  behind  them.  In  the  evening  the  lamps 
were  again  lighted,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Chicago;  several  of  the  streets  were  illuminated  in 
regular  city  style.  Hereafter  she  will  not  "hide  her 
li^t  under  a  bushel." 
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Of  the  initial  illumination  the  Journal  also  said  : 
'Some  of  the  stores  on  Lake  Street,  particularly  those 
devoted  to  California  ware,  made  a  brilliant  appearance, 
and  the  gas  lent  an  additional  glory  to  refined  gold. 
But  the  City  Hall  with  its  thirty-six  burners,  is  the 
brightest  of  all,  night  being  transformed  into  mimic 
day." 

The  first  gas  works  were  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Monroe  Street  near  Market.   The  officers  of  the 

company  were  H.  T.  Dickey,  president;  Jerome  Beech- 
er,  secretary;  James  K.  Burtis,  treasurer;  and  Thomas 
Dyer,  William  Blair,  J.  Keen,  George  F.  Lee,  Mark 
Skinner,  George  Smith  and  E.  B.  Williams,  directors. 
The  cost  of  lighting  the  city  was  fixed,  under  the  con- 
tract, at  $15  a  post ;  but  on  the  13th  of  September,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  it  was  ordered  that  no 
street  Umps  be  lighted  until  the  citizens  should  sub- 
scribe one-half  the  cost,  or  $7.50  for  each,  lamp  erected 
on  the  streets.  The  business  increased  each  year,  and 
b^  185^  there  were  nearly  seventy-eight  miles  of  service 
pipe  laid  ;  nearly  two  thousand  consumers,  and  a  total 
consumption  of  nearly  forty-one  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas. 

1851. — No  outside  questions  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  the  city.  It  was  an  "off  year"  in  politics,  business 
was  fairly  prosperous,  and  the  annals  show  nothing  of 
more  than  passing  interest  Several  new  railroads, 
intended  to  have  their  termini  in  the  city,  were  negoti- 
ating for  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds.  There  was 
considerable  conflict  between  the  rival  roads.  The 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  by  prior  rights  granted  in 
its  charter,  was  claiming  the  exclusive  use  of  a  railway 
route  around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  that 
through  its  franchises  only  could  other  roads  gain  an 
eastern  outlet  from  Chicago.  The  citizens  of  Chicago 
took  strong  ground  against  the  claim.  January  24th,  at 
a  mass  meeting,  they  resolved  unanimously  "  that  they 
would  aid  the  city  authorities  in  all  efforts  to  grant 
admission  to  the  city  to  any  and  all  railroads  seeking  to 
obtain  an  entrance." 

The  question  of  making  Chicago  the  distinct  and 
separate  terminus  of  the  various  roads  then  being  built, 
instead  of  feeders  to  one  grand  trunk  road  entering  the 
city  was  deemed  important,  and  was  a  topic  of  serious 
discussion. 

June  20th,  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  an- 
nounced their  decision  to  build  a  through  road  over  an 
independent  route  to  Chicago,  and  to  ignore  the  claims 
of  the  Michigan  Southern  that  all  other  Eastern  lines 
should  avail  themselves  of  their  charter,  making  con- 
nections at  the  Indiana  State  line,  and  running  thence 
to  Chicago  over  their  road.  About  this  time  Senator 
Douglas  published  an  opinion  which,  with  the 
opposition  to  the  claims  set  up  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Chicago,  ended  all  controversy.  It 
was  that  neither  the  Illinois  Central  nor  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  could,  if  they  would,  under  the  terms  of 
their  charters,  make  a  connection  at  the  Indiana  State 
line  as  a  terminus,  but  that  both  roads  must  have  a 
terminus  in  Chicago. 

The  supplying  of  the  city  with  water  was  this  year 
undertaken  by  the  city  itself.  February  15,  the  Chicago 
City  Hydraulic  Company  was  incorporated,  and  during 
the  year  much  preliminary  work  was  done  on  this  newly 
undertaken  public  work,  which  was  not  however  com- 
pleted until  two  years  later.* 

During  May,  1851,  the  question  of  "high  or  low 
license"  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor  first  began  to 
agitate  the  Chicago  mind,  and  became  a  disturbing  ele- 
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ment  in  the  councils  of  the  city  fathers.  The  high 
license  Aldermen  insisted  strenuously  on  raising  the 
license  tax  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  year;  those 
favoring  low  license  strove  as  vigorously  to  retain  the 
old  rate  of  fifty  dollars.  The  two  sides  were  about 
equally  balanced  numerically,  and  the  rate  decided  upon 
was  established  at  one  hundred  dollars  and  re-established 
at  fifty  dollars  several  times.  It  was  finally  settled  on 
the  low  license  basis  of  fifty  dollars  per  year. 

June  3Td  4th  and  5th,  there  was  great  excitement 
throughout  the  city,  occasioned  by  the  arrest  of  Moses 
Johnson,  as  a  fugitive  slave  of  Crawford  E.  Smith,  of 
Missouri.    Johnson  was  finally  discharged. 

August  23,  two  large  warehouses  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  They  were  those  of  E.  H.  Hadduck  and  H. 
Norton. 

September  12,  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  court- 
house and  city  hall  was  laid  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

The  equinoctical  storm  of  the  year  occurred  Septem- 
ber 23  and  23.  The  waves  of  the  lake  ran  higher  than 
had  ever  before  been  known.  Many  feet  of  the  break- 
water were  washed  out  and  the  waves  bore  fragments 
of  it  into  Michigan  Avenue — so  said  the  Gem  of  the 
Prairie  of  September  27. 

The  question  as  to  the  route  whereby  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  should  enter  Chicago,  and  at  where  it 
should  connect  with  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union, 
was  the  exciting  theme  of  discussion  among  citizens  and 
officials  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  The 
papers  abounded  in  long  letters  and  editorials  on  the 
subject.  The  route  now  in  use,  along  the  lake  shore 
was  finally  adopted  in  January,  1852. 

1852. — ^The  annals  of  the  year  show  few  events  of 
more  than  minor  importance.  The  temperance  ele- 
ment for  the  first  time  attempted  a  show  of  strength  at 
the  polls.  A  full  temperance  ticket  was  nominated 
February  6,  to  be  voted  at  the  coming  municipal 
election. 

January  21,  the  "Old  Settlers"  had  a  big  ball  at 
the  Tremont  House.  It  was  under  the  following 
management :  Honorary  Managers — E.  H.  Haddock, 
George  Smith,  Thomas  Oyer,  C.  Beers,  Walter  S.  Gur- 
nee,  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Thomas  Richmond,  Thomas  B. 
Turner.  H.  T.  Dickey,  Eli  B.  Williams.  George  W. 
Meeker,  James  H.  Collins,  Isaac  Cook,  Thomas  Hoyne, 
John  Wentworth,  John  Frink,  E.  S.  Kimberly,  R.  L. 
Wilson,  George  Steel,  J.  Young  Scammon,  W.  B.  Ogden, 
John  P.  Chapin,  George  W.  Snow,  John  H.  Kinzie. 
Silas  A.  Cobb,  F.  C.  Sherman,  Mark  Skinner,  H.  H. 
Magee,  I.  N.  Arnold,  J.  C.  Walters,  D.  Brainard,  James 
Carney,  B.  S.  Morris,  John  W.  Eldridge,  L.  C.  Kercheval, 
S.  F.  Gale,  George  W.  Dole.  Floor  Managers — Philip 
Maxwell,  J.  P.  White,  P.  Von  Schneidam,  E.  L  Tink- 
ham,  T.  W.  Wadsworth,  Charles  T.  Richmond  James 
R.  Hugunin,  U.  P.  Harris,  E.  L.  Harris,  E.  L.  Sher- 
man,  Charles  L.  Wilson,  Edward  Sherman. 

February  20,  the  first  through  train  from  the  east, 
via  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  entered  Chicago, 
and  was  greeted  with  a  salvo  of  artillery. 

February  24,  David  Kennison,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  *'  Boston  Tea  Party,"  died  in  Chicago  at  the  extraor- 
dinary age  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years. 

April  23,  the  first  great  loan  of  Chicago  was  effected 
through  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.  The  amount  was 
$250,000,  and  was  applied  to  the  development  of  the 
city  system  of  water  works. 

May  21,  the  first  construction  train  ran  into  Chicago 
over  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  the  yg|pi^flpj^ 
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one.  At  the  election,  which  occurred  November  , 
the  total  number  of  votes  polled  was  5,014;  Pierce, 
2,835;  Scott,  1,765;  Hale,  424.* 

Throughout  the  year  a  war  raged  among  the  banks, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  at  its  height,  f 

1853.  — The  events  of  the  year  were  mostly  of  local 
significance  only.  The  bank  was  continued,  and  cul- 
minated in  the  disappearance  of  "illegal  banking" 
during  the  year.  Seth  Payne's  spiritual  bank  went  out 
of  sight;  the  other  banks  which  had  not  before  respect- 
ed the  statutes '  of  IllinDis  were  forced  to  legally 
organize,  go  into  liquidation,  or  otherwise  close  up 
business.^  The  minor  annals  of  the  city,  as  gleaned 
from  the  newspapers,  were  as  below  stated: 

February  7,  the  new  court  house  was  first  occupied. 

April  23,  the  Scandinavians  of  Chicago  gave  a 
great  ovation  to  their  eminent  and  talented  countrvman, 
Ole  Bull. 

April  25  occurred  the  first  great  railroad  accident 
near  Chicago.  A  train  on  the  Michigan  Southern  col- 
lided with  a  train  on  the  Michigan  Central,  at  their 
crossing  (at  Grand  Junction).  Eighteen  persons  were 
killed  outright,  and  forty  of  the  wounded  were  brought 
to  Chicago.  On  the  27th  resolutions  were  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens,  condemning  the  accident  as 
owing  to  carelessness,  and  demanding  that  thereafter 
every  train  should  come  to  a  full  stop  before  crossing 
any  other  railroad.  This  was  the  first  time  that  this 
very  essential  safeguard,  now  universally  adopted,  was 
ever  suggested. 

July  22,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  feasibility 
of  connecting  the  North  and  South  sides  by  a  tunnel 
under  the  river  was  for  the  first  time  proposed,  disr 
cussed,  and  recommended. 

In  August  the  first  strike  of  laborers  occurred. 
Their  demand  was  for  a  reduction  of  two  hours  on  the 
day's  labor  on  each  Saturday  without  reduction  of  pay. 
The  strike  lasted  two  weeks,  during  which  time  work 
was  greatly  interfered  with,  and  work  generally  sus- 
pended.   Their  demands  were  not  complied  with. 

August  9  Knud  Iverson  was  drowned.  His  death 
became  historic,  whether  rightfully  or  not,  as  a  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  honesty.§ 

August  25,  subscriptions  began  to  be  received  for 
the  relief  of  yellow  fever  sufferers  at  New  Orleans. 
Over  $4,000  was  collected  in  one  week. 

September  5,  an  attempt  wais  made  to  assassinate 
Allan  Pinkerton,  on  Clark  Street,  near  Monroe.  He  is 
still  (1884)  a  resident  of  Chicago. 

December  20,  an  indignation  meeting  was  held  to 
denounce  the  action  of  the  citizens  of  Erie,  Penn.,  who 
had  torn  up  the  tracks  in  that  town,  as  was  alleged,  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  gauge  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Chicago. 

1854.  — This  was  a  most  turbulent  year  of  excite- 
ment. In  politics  the  anti- Nebraska  broil  was  at  its 
height.  The  financial  troubles  culminated  in  the  sus- 
pension or  winding-up  of  several  banks. 

March  8  and  9,  a  marine  convention  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  There  were 
present  delegates  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Boards  of  Trade  of  Oswego,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Mil- 
waukee. At  this  meeting  the  date  at  which  navigation 
should  be  declared  closed  and  marine  should  cease  was 
agreed  to  be  November  30,  in  each  year.  A  committee 
was  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  memorialize  Congress 
in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Clair  flats,  and 

*  Sea  Politiad  Hialocy. 
t  See  History  of  Bulking 

jSee  HiMoiy  of  BankinK. 
See  Church  History,  Fust  Norwegian  Church. 


for  national  legislation  which  should  make  contracts 
binding  between  the  captains  or  owners  of  vessels  and 
their  crews. 

April  7  occurred  a  tremendous  gale,  during  which 
seven  vessels  were  wrecked  in  the  offing  of  Chicago 
harbor. 

May  17,  a  "Sabbath  Convention "  was  held  in  the 
city,  attended  by  delegates  from  nearly  every  Western 
State.  The  work  of  the  convention  culminated  in  the 
passage  of  resolutions  asking  additional  legislation  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

May  18,  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  Masonic 
Temple  was  laid,  "on  Dearborn  Street,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Randolph  streets."  There  was  a  very  large 
Masonic  demonstration  on  the  occasion.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Z,  Blaney  and  Dr.  W.  B. 
Herrick. 

June  5,  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  was  completed  to 
Chicago.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  by  an  excursion 
over  the  road.  The  train  bore  over  one  thousand 
invited  guests,  including  many  distinguished  men  of  the 
country.  This  marks  the  first  railroad  connection 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

From  June  i  to  September  i,  die  cholera  raged  so 
malignantly  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  business 
The  deatl^  from  the  disease  during  the  year  were 
reported  at  1,424.* 

September  i,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  attempted  to 
speak  in  defense  of  the  recently  enacted  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  He  was  prevented  by  a  howling  mob, 
but  retired  from  the  scene  of  disorder  undismayed,  after 
vainly  essaying  to  be  heard  for  three  hours.f 

September  10,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to 
arrest  a  fugitive  slave,  named  Turner,  by  three  persons 
from  Missouri.  He  escaped,  but  was  fired  at  by  his 
pursuers.  They  were  arrested,  tried  for  assault  with 
deadly  weapons  before  a  Justice,  and  acquitted  for  want 
of  evidence. 

September  19,  George  W.  Green,  a  banker,  was 
arrested  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  poison.  He  was 
arrested  on  the  complaint  of  his  brother-in-law,  F.  H. 
Revell,  tried  December  ig,  and  subsequently,  having 
been  convicted,  and  awaiting  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  committed  suicide  in  jail  by 
poisoning  himself,  February  18,  1855. 

1855. — The  history  of  the  year  only  records  occur- 
rences of  purely  local  interest.  January  25  a  most  vio- 
lent snow-storm  set  in,  which,  lacking  the  modern 
appliances  of  railro^s,  caused  a  complete  eml>argo  of 
railroad  traffic  until  the  7th  of  February.  The  great 
fall  of  snow  stopped  the  receiving  of  supplies  from  the 
country,  and  wood,  coal  not  being  as  yet  in  use,  became 
so  scarce  that  the  Common  Council  saw  fit  to  take  the 
furnishing  of  fuel  to  suffering  citizens  in  charge.  On 
February  15,  the  city  offered  wood  for  sale,  "at  cost," 
to  families  in  quantity  of  not  more  than  one  cord  at  one 
time  to  any  single  family. 

The  municipal  election  of  March  resulted  in  the  total 
rout  of  both  the  known  political  parties,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Know-nothing  ticket.  The  new  admistra- 
tion,  as  do  all  new  administrations,  started  in  for  radical 
reform.  The  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  law,  which 
had  before  been  a  dead  letter,  was  attempted,  and  a 
most  strenuous  crusade  inaugurated  against  the  saloons.^ 
Mayor  Boone  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  saloons 
closed  on  Sunday.  March  i8,  they  were  generally  closed 
in  compliance  with  the  proclamation  and  the  city  ordi- 
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nance.  Such  as  violated  the  law,  some  twenty  saloon- 
keepers, were  arrested  on  the  following  day. 

March  26,  the  Common  Council  increased  the  license 
for  selling  liquor  to  $300  per  annum — no  license,  even 
at  that  high  rate,  to  run  longer  than  to  July  1. 

April  4,  an  organization  was  effected  of  those 
opposed  to  prohibition  and  high  license. 

April  zi,  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  those 
arrested  for  violation  of  the  Sabbatarian  law  and  for 
violation  of  other  temperance  ordinances,  occurred  a 
serious  riot,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  or  more 
of  the  rioters,  and  the  wounding  of  several  policemen. 
The  rioters  were  subdued  and  peace  restored  under  the 
law.* 

April  24,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  commending  the  civil  authori- 
ties for  their  successful  efforts  in  the  interests  of  law 
and  order  during  the  "  late  disturbance." 

May  30,  the  railroad  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  was  opened, 
and  trains  took  excursionists  from  Chicago  to  that  town. 
June  13,  a  large  party  of  excursionists  from  Burlington 
visited  Chicago,  and  were  publicly  welcomed  by  the 
Mayor. 

June  4,  the  vote  on  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
in  Chicago  was:  For  prohibition  2,784;  against,  4,095. 
In  Cook  County  the  vote  was:  For  prohibition,  3,807; 
against,  5,182. 

September  11,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  every 
ward  of  the  city  to  collect  donations  for  the  yellow- 
fever  sufferers  of  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  Va.  The 
amount  collected  and  forwarded  was  over  $5,000. 

September  18,  in  the  equinoctial  storm  the  brig 
"Tuscarora"  was  wrecked  off  the  harbor.  The  crew  were 
rescued  by  two  life-boats  manned  by  volunteers  and 
commanded  by  Captain  J.  A.  Napier. 

October  9,  the  State  Agricultural  Fair  was  held,  for 
the  first  time,  in  Chicago.  The  grounds-  were  near 
Blue  Island  Avenue  and  Rucker  Street,  and  were  bor- 
dered by  the  canal.  The  principal  conveyance  to  the 
grounds  was  by  canal  boats. 

October  22,  an  Old  Settlers*  Society  was  organized. 
On  November  3,  the  by-laws  of  the  society  were  pub- 
lished. As  finally  adopted,  persons  were  eligible  to  mem- 
bership who  resided  in  Chicago  prior  to  January,  1837. 
The  male  children  of  members,  born  in  Chicago  prior 
to  1837,  were  also  eligible  on  reaching  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  Semi-annual  meetings  were  to  be 
held  on  the  third  Tuesdays  of  each  November  and  May, 
and  an  annual  fe^ival  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  December.  It  was  also  obligatory  on  members  to 
attend  the  funerals  of  fellow-members,  and  a  fund  was 
provided  for  such  as  were  indigent  or  distressed.  The 
first  officers,  as  announced  in  the  Democratic  Press  of 
November  21,  were:  President,  John  H.  Kinzie;  Vice- 
President,  Colonel  R.  J.  Hamilton;  Treasurer,  J.  Y. 
Scammon;  Secretary,  George  T.  Pearson;  committee 
for  annual  festival, Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  John  S.Wright, 
John  C.  Haines. 

December  13,  efforts  to  drive  out  of  circulation  the 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  banks  were  noted  inthepapers.f 

During  December,  the  date  not  being  known,  Flavel 
Mosely  made  a  public  bequest  of  $1,000,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  school- 
books  for  indigent  children  attending  the  public 
schools. 

1856. — The  year  was  one  of  extreme  business  activi- 
ty and  political  excitement. 

January  7,  a  Kansas  aid  meeting  was  held  at  which 

•  Sm  PoUtkal  Miatoiy. 
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liberal  donations  were  made  to  aid  the  free  State  settlers. 
May  31,  was  held  on  Court  Square  one  of  the  most 
memorable  and  important  political  meetings  ever  held 
in  the  city.*  At  this  meeting  over  $1 5,000  was  subscribed 
for  Kansas.  The  political  excitement  culminated  in  the 
presidential  election  which  occurred  November  4,  when 
the  political  complexion  of  the  vote  of  the  city  was  com- 
pletely revolutionized,  the  Republicans  carrying  the 
city  by  a  good  majority.  The  vote  was:  Fremont,  6,370; 
Buchanan,  4,913:  Fillmore,  332 — total,  11,615.  '^^^ 
vote  cast  was  more  than  double  than  of  four  years 
before. 

At  this  time  the  fact  had  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  Chicago  was  destined  to  become  an  immense  city 
— the  commercial  emporium  of  the  great  Northwest. 
The  natural  level  of  the  grade  of  the  streets  was  decided 
to  be  too  low  for  the  permanence  of  the  city  or  its 
efficient  drainage.  Accordingly  the  level  had  been  estab- 
lished several  feet  above  that  of  the  old  streets  as  at 
first  laid  out.  This  virtually  involved  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  structures  of  the  entire  city  to  the  established 
level,  and  the  filling  up  of  many  streets  to  the  estab- 
lished grade.  May  26,  many  land  owners  opposed  to 
the  high  grade  established  on  Lake  Street,  applied  to 
Judge  Caton  for  an  injunction,  which  he  refused  to 
grant.  The  right  of  the  city  to  change  or  establish  the 
grade  was  thus  established,  and  thenceforth  the  labor  of 
raising  the  whole  builded  city  began.  The  work  was 
completed  before  1858.! 

The  local  annals  of  the  city  were  as  follows  : 

In  May,  steam-tugs  first  began  to  ply  up  and 
down  the  river  and  to  tow  vessels  into  the  harbor. 

June  24  the  Masonic  Temple  was  dedicated. 

August  13,  a  most  destructive  fire  occurred  by  which 
the  freight  depots  of  the  Michigan  Southern  and  Rock 
Island  railroads  were  destroyed,  together  with  some 
twenty  freight  cars,  a  large  quantity  of  disembarked 
freight,  and  several  factories  and  dwellings  adjacent. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  $150,000. 

August  25,  the  schooner  "  Dean  Richmond,"  from 
Chicago,  left  Quebec  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  the  first  cargo  of  grain  from  that  far  western 
point. 

September  19,  a  most  lamentable  accident  occurred. 
The  I^ke  House  ferry  boat,  overloaded  with  passen- 
gers, capsized,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  laborers  were 
drowned.  The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  was  that 
the  victims  came  to  their  death  from  the  "  imprudence 
of  the  people,  in  rushing  in  too  great  numbers  upon 
an  unseaworthy  boat  and  taking  it  from  the  control  of 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  feriy."  The  crowd  was  made 
up  of  laborers  living  on  the  North  Side,  hastening  to 
their  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

October  18,  Hough's  packing-house,  with  its  con- 
tents, was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  was  over 
$100,000. 

November  21,  a  tornado  passed  over  the  city  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  two  men  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty valued  at  $50,000. 

November  28,  the  first  wooden  pavement  was  laid 
on  Wells  Street,  between  Lake  and  South  Water 
streets. 

December  2,  a  severe  storm  occurred.  The  schooner 
Charles  Howard  "  was  driven  ashore  off  Lake  View. 
The  crew  was  rescued  by  a  volunteer  company  in  the 
yawl  boat  of  the  Mohawk,"  manned  by  Captain 
Graw,  N.  K.  Fairbanks,  Isaac  Walker  and  Captain 
Moore. 
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1857. — This  year  witnessed  a  pause  in  the  progress 
of  the  city,  the  curtailment  of  business,  and  a  general 
breaking  up  in  common  with  every  other  commercial 
community  in  the  country.  Several  banks  suspended, 
and  a  score  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city  failed. 
The  specific  historic  events  as  chronicled  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  were  as  follows : 

February  8,  there  was  a  big  freshet  and  there  were 
general  apprehensions  of  another  flood  like  that  of  1849. 
The  river  overflowed  its  banks,  and  many  parts  of  the 
city  were  submerged. 

March  3,  at  the  polls  there  was  much  disorder.  At 
the  precinct  on  the  corner  of  Sedgwick  and  Division 
streets,  Charles  Seifurth  was  killed,  and  at  another  pre- 
cinct George  Armour  was  badly  wounded. 

April  I,  a  severe  gale  occurred  in  which  six  vessels 
*ere  wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  fifteen 
seamen  lost  their  lives. 

At  the  April  term  of  the  Recorder's  court,  four 
negroes  who  had  been  indicted  for  stealing  poultry, 
entered  through  their  counsel,  the  apparently  legal  and 
logical  demurrer,  that  under  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
they  were  not  individuals,  were  merely  chattels  having 
no  rights  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect,  and 
that  they  were  consequently  not  amenable  to  the  law. 
The  demurrer  was  overruled  and  the  colored  chicken 
stealers  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  penalty  for  their 
derelictions  prescribed  for  white  men. 

April  20,  in  a  moral  spasm  a  mob  tore  down  nine 
buildings,  and  burned  six  others,  thereby  breaking  up, 
what  were  termed  in  the  papers  the  "  Dens  on  the 
Sands." 

May  4,  the  "  high  grade  "  was  finally  established  on 
the  South  Side  by  a  city  ordinance. 

June  17,  city  orders  were  protested  for  non-payment, 
as  is  recorded  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  18. 

June  19,  William  Jackson  was  executed  on  Reuben 
Street  (now  Ashland  Avenue)  for  the  murder  of  Ronan 
Morris,  near  Libertyville,  Lake  County. 

July  3,  the  private  bajiking  house  of  E.  R.  Hinckly 
&  Co.  closed. 

August  3,  there  was  a  run  on  Hofifman's  Bank, 

September  29,  the  banking  house  of  R.  K.  Swift, 
Brother  &  Co.  closed  its  doors. 

November  7,  the  Cherokee  Banking  and  Insurance 
Company,  having  a  large  circulation  in  Chicago,  sus- 
pended. 

November  16,  Walker,  Bronson  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
heaviest  produce  firms  in  the  city,  suspended.  The 
announcement  of  their  failure  in  the  paper  was  accom- 
panied with  the  statement  that  *'  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  previous  to  their  fulare  their  sales  had 
averaged  $100,000  per  day." 


In  November,  soon  after  the  failure  of  Walke., 
Bronson  &  Co.,  the  business  demoralization  became 
general,  and  the  year  closed  with  no  business  life  and 
only  the  unconquerable  hope  peculiar  to  Chicago  left. 
As  the  first  year  of  Chicago's  municipal  life  saw  her 
bowed  down  by  the  financial  disasters  of  1837,  so  the 
close  of  1857  saw  her  again  bowing  to  a  financial  storm 
which,  sweeping  the  whole  country,  left  not  a  shred  01 
speculative  wealth  behind. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  and  business  troubles,  to 
crown  the  disasters  of  the  year  there  occurred  a  most 
disastrous  fire  on  October  19.  It  broke  out  on  October 
19  in  the  large  brick  store  109  and  111  South  Water 
Street  Property  was  destroyed  on  South  Water  and 
Lake  streets  valued  at  $500,000.  Thirteen  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  the  conflagration. 

The  end  of  the  first  two  decades  of  Chicago's  city 
life  showed  the  most  marvelous  advance  ever  shown  in 
the  development  of  a  community  or  the  aggregation  of 
a  resident  population  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  twenty  years,  the  city  grew  in  population 
from  an  over  estimate  of  4,000  inhabitants  to  not  less 
than  90,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1857  Chicago  was  the  largest 
city  in  the  Northwest  and  the  acknowledged  metropolis 
of  an  area  of  country  larger  than  that  of  the  whole 
original  thirteen  States. 

As  closing  the  annals  of  Chicago  to  1858,  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  increase  in  population,  is  an 
index  of  its  growth  in  other  departments: 


POPULATION  OK  CHICAGO  (Colbert's  Ubie). 
Those  marked  thus  *  are  estimates. 


182Q. 
1831 . 
1832. 
1833. 
1834 

1835. 
1836 

J  837. 


  30* 

  60* 

  600 

  350* 

 1,800* 

 3.265 

 4.000* 

 4.179 

1838  4,000* 

1839  4.200* 

1840  4,470 

1 841  5.500* 

1642  6,590'" 

1843  7.580 


1S44  8,000* 

1845  ■  l2,oSS 

1846  14,169 

1847  .16.859 

1848  20,023 

1849   23.047 

1850  28.269 

1851  34.000* 

1852   38.734 

1S53   60.662 

1854  65.872 

1855   So.  023 

1856  S6,ooo* 

1857  93.000* 


There  may  be  some  discrepancies  in  the  above  table 
discovered  by  captious  critics,  but,  leaving  out  all  esti- 
mates of  population,  and  considering  only  the  state- 
ments based  oh  actual  enumeration,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Chicago  increased  in  population  from  4,000  in  1837 
to  nearly  90,000  in  1857.  The  Federal  census  of  i860 
gave  the  city  a  population  of  109,263. 
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Subsequent  to  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Dearborn  as  a 
military  post,  in  1836,  the  land  contained  in  the  military 
reservation  and  the  old  buildings  remained  Government 
property  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Government  officers 
who  were  directing  the  improvement  of  Chicago  harbor 
under  the  acts  which  made  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  was  after  the  final  evacuation  as  a  militaiy 
post  in  1836,  little  moveable  property  left ;  but  the  build- 
ings of  the  old  fort,  and  a  most  valuable  tract  of  land 
remained,  lying  along  the  lake  front  from  the  south  side 
of  the  new  mouth  of  the  river  and  harbor.  The  title  to 
this  tract  has  long  ago  passed  from  the  Government ; 
how  and  when,  is  told  by  John  Wentworth,  LL.  D.,  in 
his  oration  delivered  May  21,  1881,  on  the  occasion  of 
unveiling  of  the  tablet  which  marks  the  site  of  the  old 
block-house,  gave  a  most  valuable  history  of  the  whole 
matter.  He  said  :  "On  the  38th  of  May,  1835,  Chicago 
had  a  sensation  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  to 
enjoy  it.  But  many  now  living  were  here.  I  have 
enjoyed  almost  every  one  since.  Chicago  has  ever  been 
noted  for  its  sensations,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  have  never  liked  to  leave  it  You  can  not  find 
any  other  place  that  has  so  many  of  them.  Why  travel 
about  when  there  is  so  much  of  interest  transpiring  at 
home  ?  On  that  day,  General  John  B.  Beaubien  went  to 
the  public  land-oflice,  and  purchased,  for  ninety-four 
dollars  and  sixty-one  cents,  the  entire  Fort  Dearborn 
Reservation.  He  derived  his  military  title  from  an 
election  by  the  people,  not  from  any  conspicuous  mili- 
tary talents,  but  because  he  had  the  most  friends  of  any 
one  in  town,  and  he  kept  them  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  State,  at  that  time,  was  divided  into  military  dis- 
tricts, and  the  people  elected  the  Generals.  He  had 
lived  upon  the  reservation  many  years,  and  he  had 
found  some  law  which  satisfied  our  land-officers  that  he 
was  entitled  to  make  the  purchase,  the  same  as  many 
others  have  found  laws  under  which  they  could  purchase 
our  !ake  front  ever  since.  The  news  spread.  Every- 
body was  a  daily  paper  in  those  days.  We  had  but  two 
newspapers  then,  and  both  were  weeklies.  The  people 
assembled  in  squads  and  discussed  the  situation  The 
question  was  raised  :  Did  General  Beaubien  buy  the  fort 
with  the  land  ?  What  were  the  officers  to  do  ?  There  was 
no  telegraph  in  those  days.  General  Beaubien  was  con- 
gratulated. He  had  an  entire  fort  of  his  own.  A  con- 
flict between  the  United  States  troops  and  the.  State 
militia  might  ensue.  General  Beaubien,  himself  was  in 
command  of  the  militia.  Would  he  use  them  to  dis- 
possess the  United  States  forces?  Fancy  jrourselves 
here  at  that  time,  and  remember  that  the  men  of  that 
day  were  the  substratum  of  our  present  society,  and  you 
can  appreciate  how  great  a  day  that  of  May  28,  1835, 
was.  The  receiver  of  public  moneys,  at  that  time,  was 
Hon.  Edmund  D.  Taylor,  now  residing  at  Mendota,  in 
this  State,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this  city. 

"  Nothing  serious  happened,  however,  as  a  case  was 
agreed  upon  and  submitted,  in  1836,  to  Judge  Thomas 
Ford,  of  the  Cook  County  Circuit  Court,  at  the  October 
term,  in  the  shape  of  an  action  of  ejectment,  and  entitled 
John  Jackson  ex  dem.  Murray  McConnell  v.  De  Lafay- 
ette Wilcox. 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Thomas  Ford,  who  after- 


ward gained  such  a  splendid  reputation  as  our  Canal- 
Governor,  and  as  historian  of  our  State,  was  when,  in 
November,  1836,  he  called  at  my  office  and  left  his  written 
opinion  to  be  published  in  my  Chicago  Democrat.  His 
opinion  was  very  elaborate,  and  just  as  favorable  to  the 
plaintiff  as  it  po&sibly  could  be,  whilst  be  decided  against 
him.  He  thought  General  Beaubien's  purchase  was  en- 
tirely legal,  but  that  his  title  could  not  be  enforced 
until  he  had  procured  his  patent  from  Washington ; 
which  one  thing  needful  he  was  never  to  procure.  The 
suit  was  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  where 
Justice  Theophilus  W.  Smith,  in  behalf  of  a  majority  of 
the  court,  gave  a  long  and  exhaustive  opinion,  very 
valuable  to  this  day  as  a  historical  document,  reversing 
the  decision  of  the  court  below.*  Justice  Smith  was  a 
resident  of  this  City,  father-in-law  of  ex-Mayor  Levi  D. 
Boone.  He  was  a  warm,  personal  friend  of  General  Beau- 
bien, and  his  learned  opinion  was  the  work  of  both 
heart  and  head.  I  have  often  met  him  at  the  General's 
entertainments.  The  suit  was  then  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  another  very  elaborate 
opinion,  and  one  very  valuable  as  a  historical  document 
to  this  day,  was  given ;  which  effectually  wiped  out 
every  pretense  to  a  claim  that  General  Beaubien  had.  On 
December  18,  1840,  he  was  glad  to  call  at  the  land- 
office  and  receive  his  money  back,  without  interest,  f 

"Upon  April  23,  1839,  Hon.  Jo^'  R-  Poinsett,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  appointed  Hon.  Matthew  Burchard,  then 
Solicitor  of  the  General  Land-Office,  the  agent  of  the 
department,  to  come  to  Chicago  and  sell  the  reserva- 
tion. Judge  Burchard  caused  the  land  to  be  surveyed 
and  platted  as  Fort  Dearborn  Addition  to  Chicago. 
His  survey  made  the  reservation  contain  acres; 
being  acres  less  than  the  quantity  marked  upon  the 
original  official  plat,  the  quantity  having  been  dimin- 
ished, it  was  supposed,  by  abrasions  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  water  of  the  lake.  All  was  sold  except 
what  was  needed  for  the  occupants  of  the  public  build- 
ings, and  there  was  realized  from  the  sale  what  was 
considered  at  that  time  the  great  sum  of  $106,042.^ 

"At  this  time  Chicago  had  another  sensation.  Gen- 
eral Beaubien  had  subdivided  the  land  and  sold,  or  given 
away  his  interest  in  a  great  many  lots.  The  owners  of 
such  rights  undertook  to  shfipe  a  public  sentiment  so  as 
to  prevent  any  one  from  bidding  against  them  at  the 
time  of  the  sale.  The  very  numerous  friends  of  General 
Beaubien  and  his  family  sympathized  with  such  a  move- 
ment. It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  man  of  any 
official  prominence  or  aspirations,  from  the  Judge  of 
our  Supreme  Court  to  the  humblest  citizen,  who  did 
not  favor  non-intervention.  Politics  also  were  running 
very  high.  The  next  year  President  Martin  VanBuren 
would  seek  a  re-election,  and  many  interested  and  sym- 
pathizing were  his  political  supporters,  and  they  argued 
that  it  would  injure  the  party  if  the  poor  people  of  the 
West  were  to  be  outbid  by  Eastern  speculators.  Threats 
of  personal  violence  were  not  unfrequently  made.  Out 
of  the  party  clamor  grew  the  dedication  of  Dearborn 
Park.    It  was  thought  a  great  thing  to  give  so  large  a 

*  See  Scammon's  Reports,  Vol.  i. 

t  See  Petera'i  United  Sutes  RcporU,  Vol.  viii. 

X  A  detailed  aoconnt  of  thii  ule,  with  names  of  purchaten,  may  be  found 
in  No.  9  of  Fergus's  KiitorieBl  Series— Cbicayo  DiractoryJ^^u,  nge  47.  T 
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tract  for  a  public  park.  We  had  nothing  of  the  kind 
then.  It  was  thought,  by  the  Democratic  party-leaders, 
a  measure  that  would  greatly  benefit  the  administration 
in  this  region.  Yet  Judge  Burchard  dared  not  have  an 
open  sale;  and  resolved  to  advertise  for  sealed  bids,  for 
a  portion  of  the  lots  daily,  with  a  determination  to  re- 

J'ect  bids  which  he  thought  too  low,  and  stop  the  sale  if 
te  found  the  people  were  influenced  by  intimidation. 
Everything  proceeded  satisfactorily  until  the  lots  upon 
which  General  Beaubien  lived  were  to  be  offered.  He 
was  expected  to  procure  his  homestead  for  a  nominal 
sum  merely,  and  violent  threats  were  made  against  any 
man  who  dared  bid  against  him.  But  there  was  one 
man,  James  H.  Collins,  and  I  think  the  only  man  in 
the  city  who  dared  do  this;  who  had  denounced  the 
whole  transaction  from  the  beginning  in  every  place  he 
had  an  opportunity.  He  had  denounced  the  land- 
officers  and  the  Judges  of  the  Courts.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  abolitionists  in  our  State,  and  would  shelter 
fugitive  slaves,  and  would  travel  any  distance  to  defend 
one  when  captured,  or  defend  a  man  who  was  arrested 
for  assisting  one  to  his  freedom.  He  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  integrity,  and  took  great  delight  in  defying 
popular  clamor.  He  took  an  average  of  the  price  at 
previous  sales  and  put  in  his  sealed  bid,  thereby  securing 
all  the  land  which  General  Beaubien  desired,  being  the 
land  upon  the  east  side  of  Michigan  Avenue,  in  Block 
5,  between  South  Water  Street  and  the  lots  reserved, 
where  the  Marine  Hospital  afterward  was,  except  the 
corner  lot,  known  as  Lot  1 1,  for  which  General  Beaubien 
paid  $225.  Mr.  Collins  bid  $1,049  "^^^^ 
10,  9  8,  7,  and  6,  where  Beaubien's  house,  out-buildings, 
and  garden  were.  His  life  was  threatened.  He  was 
burnt  in  efiigy.  Many  indignities  were  put  upon  him. 
To  all  this  he  bid  defiance,  asserting  that  the  friends  of 
General  Beaubien  might  possibly  take  his  life,  but  they 
couid  never  have  his  land.  He  was  one  of  Chicago's 
ablest  lawyers,  the  candidate  of  the  early  abolitionists 
for  Congress,  and  far  the  ablest  man  in  their  organiza- 
tion. Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he,  unquestion- 
ably, would  have  been  assigned  to  some  one  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  country.  Thus  General  Beaubien 
lost  his  old  homestead,  except  this  one  lot  which  he  soon 
sold  as  insufficient  for  him  ;  and  not  one  who  claimed 
under  him  was  successful  in  procuring  a  lot.  If  you 
wish  to  find  the  traditional  residence  of  General  Jean 
Baptiste  Beaubien,  after  he  moved  from  what  was  before 
known  as  the  John-Dean  house,  go  east  upon  South 
Water  Street  until  you  come  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
South  Water  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  and  you  will 
find  it.  General  Beaubien  subsequently  moved  to  near 
what  is  now  River  Park,  on  the  Desplaines  River,  in 
this  county,  near  the  reservation  of  Alex.  Robinson, 
the  Indian  chief.  The  General  died  at  Naperville, 
DuPage  County,  January  5,  1863. 

"At  the  session  of  Congress,  in  1848,  I  succeeded 
in  procuring  an  amendment  to  the  Naval  appropriation 
bill,  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
Marine  Hospital  on  such  site  as  should  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States.  It  was  one  of  my  best  arguments, 
for  the  appropriation,  that  the  Government  already 
owned  the  land  for  the  site.  This  took  up  another  por- 
tion of  the  Reservation,  it  being  upon  the  northern 
portion  of  Block  5,  fronting  Michigan  Avenue,  and  being 
upon  the  east  side  thereof,  and  adjoining  the  north  of  the 
lots  Mr.  Collins  bought.  It  was  not  until  September  17, 
1850,  that  I  was  enabled  to  telegraph  to  you,  from  Con- 
gress, that  we  had  secured  the  Illlinois  Central  Railroad 
grant  And  it  was  not  until  the  14th  day  of  October,  1852, 
II 


that  Hon,  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secretary  of  War,  in 
consideration  of  $45,000,  made  the  deed  of  what  was 
unoccupied  of  the  Reservation  to  that  company,  in 
which  was  the  following  preamble :  '  Whereas  the 
military  site  of  Fort  Dearborn,  commonly  known  as  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Reservation,  at  Chicago,  III.,  has 
become  useless  for  military  purposes,  and  the  tract 
thereof  not  being  used  or  necessary  for  the  site  of  a 
fort  or  for  any  other  authorized  purposes,  has  been 
sold,'  etc.,  etc.  The  railroad  company,  com|)laining 
that  it  paid  this  sum  of  $45,000  from  necessity  and 
under  protest  in  order  to  expedite  their  road  into  the 
city  and  insisting  that  the  land  was  included  in  the 
grant  made  by  Congress,  which  I,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  framing  and  passing  the  law,  could  not  indorse, 
brought  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  at  Washington,  for 
refunding  the  money.  The  court  decided  against  the 
claim. 

**  I  have  thus  shown  you  how  the  entire  Reservation 
was  disposed  of,  except  what  would  make  about  eight 
full  lots,  upon  which  the  old  light-house  was  located,  or 

near  it.  They  were  not  needed  for  light  house 
purposes;  and  were  Lots  i  to  6  in  Block  4,  fractional 
Lots  8  and  9  in  Block  2,  and  the  north  thirty-four  feet 
of  Lot  I  in  Block  5,  all  near  the  Rush-street  bridge. 
James  F.  Joy  bought  for  the  railroad  company  (Mich- 
igan Centra!  or  Illinois  Central,  or  both  jointly)  the 
land  occupied  by  the  Marine  Hospital  building,  being 
the  south  ten  feet  of  Lot  i  and  Lots  2,  3,  4  and  5  in 
Block  5.  The  hospital  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of 
1871. 

"The  Government  had  erected  a  new  light-house  at 
the  end  of  the  North  Pier.  I  was  in  Congress,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  wa^  to  dispose  of 
the  remaining  land  upon  which  the  old  light-house  and 
other  necessary  Government  buildings  had  been  located 
was  to  present  It  to  that  kind-hearted  and  popular  old 
pioneer.  General  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien.  And  it  was 
so  done  by  an  act  approved  August  i,  1854.  And 
there  was  not  a  citizen  of  Chicago  who  knew  him  who 
ever  questioned  its  propriety,  to  my  knowledge." 

In  addition  to  the  authenticated  statements  made 
by  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  are  the  following  letters  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  2,  1884, 
sent  from  Washington  to  Mr.  Wentworth  : 

Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Sept.  2,  1824. — T/u  Hon.  /• 
C.  Callwun^  Secretary  of  War — Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest 
to  yoar  consideration  the  propriety  of  making  a  reservation  of  tliis 
post  and  the  fraction  on  which  it  Is  situated  for  the  use  of  this 
agency.  It  is  very  convenient  for  that  purpose,  as  the  quarters 
afford  sufficient  accommodations  for  all  the  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  agency,  and  the  storehouses  are  safe  and  commodious  places 
for  the  provisions  and  other  property  that  may  t>e  in  charge  of  the 
agent.  The  buildings  and  other  property,  by  being  in  possession 
of  a  public  officer,  will  be  preserved  for  public  use,  should  it  ever 
be  necessary  to  occupy  them  again  with  a  military  force. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  fraction  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  it 
contains  about  sixty  acres.  A  considerably  greater  tract  than  that 
is  under  fence,  but  that  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  use 
of  the  agency,  and  contains  all  the  buildings  attached  to  the  fort — 
such  as  a  mill,  bam,  stable,  etc. — which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
preserve.    I  have  the  honor  to  be 

ALEXANDER  WOLCOTT, 
Indian  Agent. 


Department  of  War,  Sept.  30,  1^2^.— George  Graham,  Esq., 
Commisiioner  of  the  General  iMtid  Office.  Treasury  Department— 
Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wolcott, 
Indian  Agent  at  Chicago,  and  request  that  you  will  direct  a  reser- 
vation to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  Department  at  that 
post  agreeably  to  bis  suggesttOTs,    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Gbnkral  Land-Office,  Oct.  ai.  1824. — The  Hon.  J.  C. 
OUhamt,  Secretary  of  fTar— Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yo^  request. 
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I  have  directed  that  the  Fractional  Section  lo.  Township  39  North, 
Range  14  East,  containing  57.50  acres,  and  within  which  Fort 
Dearborn  is  situated,  should  be  reserved  from  sale  for  military 
purposes.  I  am,  etc.,  GEORGE  GRAHAM. 

Department  of  War,  Jul^  28, 1831. —  TAt  Commissioner  of 
tie  Land-Office — Sir  :  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  letter  from 
Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  Indian  Agent,  stating  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  an  individual  to  obtain  the  right  of  pre-emption  to 
the  fraction  of  land  on  which  Fort  Dearborn,  near  Chicago,  is 
erected.  As  this  piece  of  ground  is  the  public  reservation,  you  are 
requested  to  take  such  measures  as  will  secure  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  thereto.  R.  B.  T. 

[Roger  B.  Taney.] 

"Department OF  War— July  13,  1832.— 7"*?  Hon.  William 
R.  King,  United  States  Senate. — Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of 
the  9th  inst.,  which  has  just  reached  me,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you 
that  until  the  Northwestern  Indians  shall  permanently  remove 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  or  our  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of 
ItUnds  shall  be  much  increased,  I  consider  the  position  of  Fort 
Dearborn  an  important  one  in  a  military  point  of  view — so  much 
so  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  occupy  it  as  soon  as  the  spring 
opens.  Of  course,  I  shall  consider  the^  disposition  of  the  reserva- 
tion injurious  to  the  public  interest.  Lewis  Cass." 

"Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  Washington 
City,  July  10,  1852. — Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  Topographical  Ent^ineer, 
— Colonel  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  reservation  at  Chic^o  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have 
called  upon  the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  the  Com- 
mi^oners  of  the  General  Land-Orhce,  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  but  that  I  have  failed  to  (ind  in  any  of  them  any  history  of 
the  origin  of  this  reservation.  In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  I  find  that  this  military  site 
has  been  the  subject  of  litigation  from  which  I  get  the  following 
facts :  That  it  was  first  occupied  as  a  military  post  in  1S04,  and 
continued  in  that  useuntil  the  i6thof  Augfust,  1812.  TheGovem- 
ment  held  it  by  the  cession  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  it 
was  occupied  for  military  purposes  by  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  authority  of  these  several  acts  of  Congress:  First,  the 
Act  of  May  3,  1798  (United  States  Statutes  at  large,  p.  555); 
second,  the  act  of  April  2i,  1806  (Vol.  3,  Laws  of  the  United  States), 
authorizing  trading-houses  and  posts  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  by  Act  of  June  14,  1809,  he  could  continue  possession  as 
being  necessary  for  frontier  defense. 

The  post 'was  not  occupied  after  the  massacre  of  1812  until 
1816,  when  troops  again  garrisoned  it  and  continued  in  occupancy 
until  1823,  when  it  was  evacuated,  but  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Wolcott,  Indian  Agent.  In  1828  it  was  again  garrisoned 
for  military  purposes  and  occupied  until  1 83 1,  when  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  and  it  was  left  in  charge  of  another  agent,  Mr. 
Oliver  Newberry.  In  1832  Major  Whistler,  of  the  army,  once 
more  took  |)Ossession  of  it  as  a  military  station,  and  it  has  been 
continued  m  the  occupancy  of  troops  or  authorized  agents  for 
military  and  other  public  purposes  up  to  the  present  date.  Up  to 
1824  it  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in 
the  three  acts  of  Congress  above  recited.  In  that  year  the  Indian 
Agent  then  in  charge  of  it  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  i 
special  reservation  for  military  purposes  (see  his  letter  with  papers), 
and,  in  conformity  with  his  request,  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary 
(rf  War,  applied  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office 
for  the  reservation.  That  officer,  in  conformity  with  the  request 
(rf  the  Secretary  of  War,  ordered  the  post  to  be  reserved  from  sale 
(see  their  letters  herewith).  The  land  reserved  was  fractional  Sec- 
tion 10,  Township  39  north.  Range  14  east,  containing  57.50 
acres.  In  April,  1839,  the  Secretary  of  War,  J.  R.  Poinsett,  by 
an  act  of  authority  March  3,  1819,  appointed  Matthew  Htrchard, 
Esq.,  agent  for  the  War  Office  under  special  instructions 
to  sell  a  portion  of  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Dearborn. 
This  agent,  in  conformity  with  instructions,  surveyed  the  entire 
fractional  section,  styling  it  Fort  Dearborn  Addition  to  Chicago, 
laying  it  off  into  lots  and  streets,  and  filing  the  map  in  the  proper 
office  in  Cook  County.  He  proceeded  lo  sell  part  only  of  these 
lots,  reserving  from  sale  that  portion  now  used  for  convenience  of 
light-house  and  marking  it  upon  his  map  in  dotted  lines.  ^ 

B.  S.  Roberts,  Colonel  U.  S.  A. 

The  property  platted  and  subdivided  as  Fort  Dear- 
born addition  to  Chicago  was  east  of  State  Street,  north 
of  Madison  Street,  south  of  the  main  river  of  that  time, 


and  west  of  the  shore  line  of  that  period.  The  sub- 
division was  made  June  6,  1839,  as  per  surveyor's  cer- 
tificate; was  acknowledged  by  Matthew  Birchard  "of 
the  General  Land-Oflice,  and  Ag^ent  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,"  for  J.  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  was  recorded  June  17,  1839,  in  Book  H, 
of  Maps,  paj^e  1 20.  The  land  was  laid  off  into  lots  and 
blocks,  with  streets,  except  the  Dearborn  Park,  of 
which  the  following  remark  is  authentic':  "On  the 
original  record  of  Fort  Dearborn  addition,  in  Book  H 
page  322,  no  boundary  line  was  fixed  for  what  is  called 
hereon  "Dearborn  Park"  (the  plot  now  oounded  by 
Dearborn  Place,  Michigan  Avenue,  Washington  and 
Randolph  streets — the  eastern  boundary,  in  common 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  addition,  be- 
ing the  lake  shore  meander  line).  All  the  area  east  of 
the  east  line  of  Block  12;  south  of  the  south  line  of 
Blocks  10  and  11  ;  north  of  the  north  line  of  Block  15, 
and  east  to  the  water-lme  of  Lake  Michigan  was  marked 
<  Public  Ground ;  forever  to  remain  vacant  of  buildings.' 
The  certificate  of  acknowledgement  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  sets  forth  the  same  thing."  *  This  plot,  to  remain 
in  its  integral  emptiness,  was  from  the  west  line  of  Dear- 
born Place,  south  of  the  north  tine  of  Randolph  Street ; 
north  of  the  south  line  of  Washington  Street  and  west 
of  the  shore  line  of  Lake  Michigan.  Upon  the  original 
plat  Blocks  1 1  and  6  were  not  subdivided,  their  eastern 
portions  being  submerged.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  the  land  whereon  the  block-house  stood,  and 
the  northern  half  of  Block  5,  was  not  parted  with  at 
that  time,  but  the  title  was  vested  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  Marine  Hospital  was  subsequently 
erected  on  the  part  of  Block  5  reserved.  The  ea.stern 
portion  of  the  lots,  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  forming  the  north- 
ern half  of  Block  5,  were  submerged  at  the  time  of 
the  subdivision;  on  October  14,  1842,  a  deed  was 
recorded  in  Book  133,  page  271,  whereby  these  for- 
merly submerged  parts  of  lots  were  conveyed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  By 
an  act  passed  June  14,  1852,  the  right  of  way  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  granted,  and  the  city  of 
Chicago  likewise  provided  therefor  by  law,f  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  park  in  its  exempted  condition. 
By  this  right-of-way  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
exempted  property  became,  necessarily,  located  at  four 
hundred  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  Michigan  Av- 
enue ;  such  line  being  the  west  line  of  the  right-of-way ; 
a  line  seven  hundred  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  Mich- 
igan Avenue  being  the  east  line  of  the  right-of-way. 
The  east  line  of  Michiy;an  Avenue  became  subsequently 
fixed  by  legislative  enactment.  The  land  taken  in 
straiglitening  the  river  channel  of  the  Chicago  River, 
east  of  Michigan  Avenue,  was  donated  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  the 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien  and  the 
United  States,  per  J.  D.  Graham,  in  September,  1855, 
the  deed  being  recorded  in  Book  133,  page  271 ;  the 
remainder  of  the  land  taken  being  purchased  of  the 
owners.  These  various  transactions,  with  those  cited 
in  Mr.  Wentworth's  speech,  passed  the  title  from  the 
United  States  to  numberless  individuals,  and  the  real 
estate  of  Fort  Dearborn  became  absorbed  by  the  city 
of  Chicago — all  but  Dearborn  Park,  the  legal  disposi- 
tion of  which  is  at  present  in  controversy. 

Oito  Pettzcr's  Atla!>  of  Chicago,  tS/a:  compiled  by  him  while  In  chargv  of 
the  Map  Ucpartment  of  the  Board  of  Public  Worlu. 
t  ^id*  Municipal  Lawa,  1856,  p.  35s, 
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THE  LALIME  HOMICIDE. 

One  of  the  lamentable  and  exciting  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the  fort  was  the  tragical 
death  of  J.  Lalime,  who  had  been  an  agent  and  inter- 
preter at  the  fort  for  many  years  prior  to  his  death.  He 
was  an  educated  man,  of  quite  violent  temper,  and  per- 
haps more  respected  than  beloved.  In  a  rencounter 
with  John  Kinzie,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had 
previously  been  serious  disagreements,  he  lost  his  life. 
The  narrative  of  Mrs.  Victoire  Porthier  (seepage  105), 
who  claims  to  have  witnessed  the  tragedy,  fully  exoner- 
ates Mr.  Kinzie  of  murderous  intent.  The  following 
letter,  written  by  the  old-time  friend  of  the  family, 
although  differing  in  minor  details  from  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Porthier,  goes  to  corroborate  the  most  essential 
points  which  establishes  the  innocence  of  John  Kinzie 
as  to  any  murderous  intent  at  the  time  of  the  unfort- 
unate encounter.    The  letter  reads  as  follows  : 

"Chicago,  June  25,  1881. 

•'  Hon.  John  Wentworth,— /Jrar  Sir-  Your  note  of  the 
22d  inst.  I  received  yesterday.    Thanks  for  the  slip  you  inclosed. 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  have  to  say  that  I  think  Matthew 
Irwin  was  not  sub-agent  at  Fort  Dearborn,  but  that  he  was  United 
States  factor,  acting  also  as  Indian  Agent.  His  duties  wereconfined 
principally  to  Indian  affairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  command- 
ing orRcer,  when  he  was  not  specially  instructed  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington. 

"  As  regards  the  unfortunate  killing  of  Mr.  Lalime  by  Mr. 

iohn  Kinzie,  I  have  heard  the  account  of  it  related  by  Mrs. 
Liozie  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Helm.    Mr.  Kimie  never,  in  my 


hearing,  alluded  to  or  spoke  of  it.  He  deeply  regretted  the  act. 
Knowing  his  aversion  to  converse  on  the  subject,  I  never  spoke 
to  him  about  it. 

"Mrs.  Kinzie  said  that  her  husband  and  Lalime  had  been  for 
several  years  on  unfriendly  terms,  and  had  had  frequent  alterca- 
tions ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  encounter,  Mr.  Kinzie  had  crossed 
the  river  alone,  in  a  canoe,  going  to  the  fort  ;  and  that  Lalime 
met  him  outside  of  the  garrison  and  shot  him,  the  ball  cutting  the 
side  of  his  neck.  She  supposed  Lalime  saw  her  husband  cross- 
ing, and,  taking  his  pistol,  went  through  the  gate  purposely  to 
meet  him  Mr.  Kinzie  closing  with  Lalime,  stabbed  him,  and 
retreated  to  his  house  covered  with  blood.  He  told  his  wife  what 
he  had  done,  that  he  feared  he  had  killed  Lalime,  that  probably  a 
squad  would  be  sent  for  him,  and  that  he  must  hide.  She,  in 
baste,  took  bandages,  and  with  him  retreated  to  the  woods,  where, 
as  soon  as  possible,  she  dressed  his  wounds,  returning  just  in  time 
to  meet  an  officer  with  a  squad,  with  orders  to  seize  her  husband. 
He  could  not  be  found.  For  some  days  he  was  hid  in  the  bush 
and  cared  for  by  his  wife. 

"Lalime  was,  I  understood,  an  educated  man.  and  quite  a 
favorite  with  the  officers,  who  were  greatly  excited.  They  decided 
he  should  be  buried  near  Mr.  Kinzie's  house,  and  he  was  buried 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  the  present  terminus  of  Rush 
Street,  and  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  Mr.  Kinzie's  house, 
in  plain  view  from  his  front  door  and  piazza.  The  grave  was 
inclosed  by  a  picket  fence,  which  Mr.  Kinzie,  in  his  life-time  kept 
in  perfect  order.  My  impression  has  ever  been  that  Mr.  Kinzie 
acted,  as  he  told  his  wife,  in  self-defense.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that,  after  a  full  investigation  by  the  officers,  whose  friend  he 
was,  they  acquitted  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  then  returned  to  his  family. 

' '  In  some  of  these  details  I  may  be  in  error,  but  the  fact  has  ever 
been  firm  in  my  mind  that  Lalime  made  the  attack,  provoking  the 
killing  in  self-defense.  Most  certainly  Mr.  Kinzie  deeply  regretted 
the  r^ult,  and  avoided  any  reference  to  it. 

"  Yours,  G-  S.  Hubbard," 


CHICAGO  IN   1830.  FROM  THE  LAKE 
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THE  ILLINOIS  &  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 


From  the  earliest  period  in  the  discovery  and  coloni- 
zation of  the  Great  West,  it  was  the  dream  of  French 
explorers,  and,  later,  of  English  traders,  to  connect  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  waters  of  the  Great 
River;  thereby  joining  the  fur-producing  provinces  of 
the  North  with  what  were  to  become  the  exhaustless 
grain  and  cotton  fields  of  the  West  and  South.  The 
mighty  Father  of  Waters  stretched  two  long  arms  toward 
the  northeast  and  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  now  called 
Lake  Michigan.  More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  new  Northwest 
was  aroused  to  the  neceraity  of  establishing  a  grand 
water-way.  French  voyageurs  and  priests  had  explored 
the  only  two  courses  which  were  open  to  future  enter- 
prise. One  was  by  way  of  Green  Bay,  the  Fox  River, 
and  the  narrow  portage  which  separated  that  river  from 
the  Wisconsin  and  the  Mississippi  ;  the  other  was  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  at  a  point  far 
to  the  south  of  Green  Bay,  and  thence  over  a  few  miles 
of  swamp  to  the  Desplalnes,  a  branch  of  the  Illinois.  It 
seemed  to  be  foreordained  from  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  however,  that  the  main  artery  of  the  water  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  could  never  be  fixed  at  a  point  so  far  north  of 
the  central  territory  of  the  land  as  by  way  of  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers. 

Thus,  although  for  many  years  the  Fox  and  Wiscon- 
sin rivers  improvement  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
people  throughout  the  great  regions  of  the  Northwest, 
from  the  time  of  Joiiet  in  1673,  to  the  period  when  the 
State  of  Illinois  actually  commenced  to  construct  a  canal, 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  project  was  looked  upon  as  an 
enterprise  having  the  elements  of  grandeur  in  it ;  as 
something  to  appeal  to  the  daring  and  imagination  of 
those  far-seeing  French  explorers — a  short  link  by  which 
the  magnificent  territory  of  France,  extending  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  to  be  bound  in  a 
continuous  chain  ;  and,  finally,  it  was  viewed  by  the 
United  States  as  a  work  of  national  importance,  to  be 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  national  pride.  To  the  mind  of 
Joltet  the  grand  idea  seemed  to  be  converted  into  the 
fact,  through  a  very  meagre  array  of  difficulties.  Only 
a  few  miles  of  marshy  land  near  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  be  cut  through,  and  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic from  the  north,  byway  of  the  Great  Lakes,  would 
become  united  at  the  south,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Gulf  !  The  great  ocean,  freshened  along  half  its 
course,  would  wash  the  shores  of  a  grand  continent, 
bounded  by  the  lakes,  the  river  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  the  west.  One  hundred  and  sixty  years 
is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  accomplishment,  and,  during 
all  this  period,  the  idea  which  had  been  conceived  by 
Joiiet  was  being  nurtured  into  active  life  as  much 
through  a  realization  of  the  character  of  the  work  and 
its  results  as  from  motives  of  individual  gain  and  public 
utility.  The  mind  of  Joiiet  seems  to  have  been  charged 
with  both  of  these  forces.  But  before  the  first  spade 
was  struck  into  the  earth  at  Bridgeport,  Joliet's  little 


"  ditch  "  had  grown,  in  the  minds  of  the  new  civilization, 
to  a  grand  artificial  water-way,  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
in  length. 

H  istory  records  the  fact*  that  M.  Louis  Joiiet  first 
suggested  the  canal  idea  to  Father  Claudius  Dablon, 
superior  of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  in 
the  fall  of  1673.  Father  Marquette  had  accompanied 
Joiiet  in  his  voyage  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
by  way  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  Having  pro- 
gressed south  far  enough  to  ascertain,  from  its  general 
direction,  that  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
not  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  after  a  month's  absence  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  they  turned  back 
and,  reaching  the  Illinois,  ascended  it,  and,  passing  over 
the  portage,  half  a  league  in  length,  reached  Lake 
Michigan.  The  eager  Joiiet  hastened  at  once  to  Mon- 
treal with  his  maps  and  papers,  to  report  the  result  of 
his  discoveries  to  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  Governor  of 
Canada,  with  whom  the  expedition  originated;  but 
while  shooting  the  rapids  above  that  city  his  canoe  was 
overturned,  his  companion  drowned,  and  all  his  docu- 
ments lost.  Joiiet  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
himself,  for  the  time,  with  making  merely  a  verbal 
report  to  his  superior,  but  his  views  on  the  necessity  of 
a  continuous  water-way  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Illinois  River  are  ascertained  from  the  report  of  his 
conversation  with  Father  Dablon,  recorded  by  the  reli- 
able pen  of  that  writer  about  a  year  afterward.  He 
says : 

"  The  fourth  remark  concerns  a  very  important  advantage  and 
v^ich  some  will,  ^rhaps,  find  it  hard  to  credit ;  it  is  that  we  can 
quite  easily  go  to  tlorida  in  boats,  and  by  a  very  good  navigation. 
There  would  be  only  one  canal  to  make  by  cutting  only  half  a 
league  of  prairie,  to  pass  from  the  lake  of  Illinois,  (Lake  Michi- 
gan) into  the  St.  Louis  River,  (the  Desplaines  and  Illinois).  The 
route  to  be  taken  is  this  :  the  bark  should  be  built  on  Lake  Erie, 
which  is  near  Lake  Ontario  ;  it  would  pass  easily  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Huron,  from  which  it  would  enter  the  lake  of  Illinois.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  would  be  the  cut,  or  canal,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  to  have  a  passage  to  the  St.  Louis  River,  whidi  empties 
into  the  Mississippi,  The  bark  having  entered  this  river  would 
easily  sail  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Fort  Catarokoni,  which  the  Count 
de  Frontenac  has  erected  on  Lake  Ontario,  would  greatly  favor  this 
enterprise,  because  it  would  facilitate  the  communication  from  Que- 
bec and  Lake  Erie,  from  which  this  fort  is  not  very  far  distant;  and 
but  for  a  water-fall  which  separates  Lake  Erie  from  Lake  Ontario, 
a  bark  built  at  Catarokoni  could  go  to  Florida  by  the  routes  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  fifth  remark  regards  the  great  advan- 
tages there  would  be  in  founding  new  colonies  to  such  beautiful 
countries  and  such  fertile  soil." 

Further  Joiiet  says : 

"  The  river  to  which  we  have  pven  the  name  of  St.  Louis  and 
which  has  its  source  not  far  from  the  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the 
Illinois,  seemed  to  me  to  offer  on  its  banks  very  fine  lands,  well 
suited  to  receive  settlements.  The  place  by  which,  after  leaving 
the  river,  you  enter  the  lake,  is  a  very  convenient  bay  to  hold  ves- 
sels and  protect  them  from  the  wind.  ' 

For  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
Joiiet,  among  other  things,  vainly  called  the  attention 
of  the  French  Government  to  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining communication  between  the  lake  of  Illinois 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  the  idea  disappeared.  But  it 
was  not  lost ;  for  when  the  country  began'  to  experience 

•  "RdMioiu"of  Father  DaUoo,  Hitforical  H«(asine. 
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the  force  of  advancing  civilization,  the  idea  took  shape  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  was  recorded,  in  various  forms, 
in  the  public  prints.  In  1810,  Peter  B.  Porter,  member  of 
Congress  from  New  York,  and  naturally  interested  in 
canal  schemes,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  the  question.  There  the  matterrested  forfouryears, 
when  President  Madison,  in  his  inaugural  of  1814,  ad- 
verted to  its  importance.  The  Nil^  Register  of  August 
6,  1814,  said : 

"  By  the  IlUads  River  it  is  probable  that  Buffalo,  in  New 
York,  be  united  with  New  Orleans  by  inland  navigation, 
through  Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  down  that  river 
to  the  Mississippi.  What  a  route  !  How  stupendous  the  idea  ! 
How  dwindles  ttit  importance  of  the  artificial  canals  of  Europe 
compued  to  /Ais  water  communication.  If  it  sboold  ever  take 
place — and  it  is  s^  the  opening  may  be  easily  made — the  Teiri- 
torr  (of  lUioois)  irill  become  the  seat  of  an  immense  commeroe, 
and  a  maitet  for  the  commodities  of  all  regions." 

Then  the  idea  slumbered  for  two  years  longer. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  river  towns  and  settle- 
ments, the  West  and  Southwest  was  still  a  wild,  unde- 
veloped country.  But  if  there  is  anjrthing  which  marks 
the  pioneer  of  the  West,  and  particularly  of  the  North- 
west as  a  peculiar  people  it  is  the  prematureness  of 
their  enterprise  in  all  public  works.  Therefore  it  was  that, 
in  1816,  the  first  step  was  taken  toward  the  construction 
of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  By  the  treaty  held 
at  St  Louis,  August  24,  of  that  year,  the  Pottawatomies 
relinquished  their  title  to  the  strip  of  land  from  Ottawa 
to  Chicago,  covering  in  a  breadth  of  tvrenty  miles,  the 
navigable  route  to  the  Illinois  and  Desplmnes  rivers 
and  the  portage  of  the  Chicago  River. 

Soon  afterward  Major  S.  H.  Long,  U.  S.  E.,  passed 
over  this  route,  "  leading,"  as  he  says  in  his  narrative, 
**  through  a  savage  and  roadless  wilderness,  via  Fort 
Clark,  and  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  River,  to  Lake 
Michigan."  In  September,  he  and  his  party  ascended 
the  Illinois  to  the  head  of  Lake  Peoria  in  a  small  keel 
boat,  and  passed  through  extensive  fields  of  wild  rice 
springing  from  the  river-bed  and  rising  several  feet 
^>ove  the  water's  surface.  The  purrent  was  so  sluggish 
as  to  weigh  down  the  straws,  and  the  river  continued  in 
a  similar  condition  until,  in  later  years,  the  frequent 
passage  of  steamboats  prevented  the  upward  growth  of 
the  rice. 

Reaching  Chicago  it  was  found  that  the  river  by 
that  name  "discharged  itself  into  the  lake  over  a  bar  of 
sand  and  gravel,  in  a  rippling  stream,  ten  to  fifteen 
yards  wide,  and  only  a  few  inches  deep."  The  little 
Calumet,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chicago,  entered 
the  lake,  but  at  that  time  it  was  effectually  blocked  up 
by  a  high  and  dry  sand  bar.  Major  Long's  may  be 
called  the  first  scientific  exploration  of  the  future  route 
of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and  among  the 
measures  which  took  up  the  attention  of  Illinois,  the 
moment  it  became  a  State,  was  the  proposal,  from 
Governor  Bond,  for  a  regular  preliminary  survey  along 
the  route  of  the  lands  obtained  from  the  Indians.  Con- 
gress by  act  of  March  30,  1832,  granted  the  State  per- 
mission to  cut  a  canal  through  these  public  lands, 
donating  ninety  feet  on  each  side  of  it.  It  also  appro- 
priated $10,000  for  the  surveys.  The  proviso  attaching 
to  these  acts  of  liberality  was  merely  that  "  the  State 
shall  permit  all  articles  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  any  person  in  their  employ,  to  pass  toll-free  for- 
ever." This  action  of  the  National  Government  was 
most  gratifying  to  Govenor  Cole,  the  successor  of 
Governor  Bond.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  judi- 
cious system  of  internal  improvements,  and  proposed 
various  plans  for  the  accumulation  of  funds  to  carr^ 
on  the  work;  such  as  a  revenue  from  taxes  on  the  mili- 


tary bounty  lands,  fines  and  forfeitures,  etc.  He  even 
urged  the  importance  of  opening  communication  with 
L^e  Erie  by  the  Wabash  River,  through  Indiana,  and 
the  Maumee,  in  Ohio;  and  the  building  of  the  Illinois 
&  Michigan  Canal  with  all  other  proposed  improve- 
ments in  the  borders  of  his  own  State,  found  in  him  one 
of  their  ablest  supporters.  Early  in  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1822-23,  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  House 
authorizing  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  to 
enquire  into  the  practicability  of  a  canal,  empowering 
the  Governor  to  employ  engineers  to  examine  the  port- 
age between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River,  and 
estimate  the  cost  of  making  a  communication  between 
its  waters.  From  them  originated  a  bill,  embodying  the 
Governor's  views,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  cham- 
pions of  internal  improvement,  and  approved  February 
14,  1823.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  survey  the  canal  route,  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  and  report  to  the  next  Legislature. 
They  were  also  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Governors 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  through  them  the  legislatures 
of  those  States,  to  the  Govenor's  plan  to  obtain  com- 
munication with  Lake  Erie.  The  commissioners  named 
were  Thomas  Sloo,  Jr.,  of  Hamilton  County,  and 
Theophilus  W.  Smith,  Emanuel  J.  West,  Erastus  Brown, 
and  Samuel  Alexander. 

In  June,  1823,  Major  Long,  while  his  expedition 
was  on  its  way  to  explore  the  source  of  the  St  Peter's 
River,  Minnesota,  again  visited  variotis  localities  on  the 
route  of  the  canat.* 

He  thus  describes  his  visit  to  the  famous  portage 
between  Chicago  and  Desplaines  rivers: 

"  The  south  fork  of  the  Chicago  River  takes  its  rise  about  six 
miles  from  the  fort,  in  a  swamp  which  ccHnmunicates  also  with  the 
Desplaines,  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Illinois.  Having  been 
informed  that  this  rmite  was  frequently  traveled  by  traders,  and 
that  it  had  been  used  bycme  of  tluB  officers  (tf  the  garrison,  who  re- 
turned with  provisions  From  St  Louis  a  few  days  beftxe  our  arrival 
at  the  fort,  we  determined  to  ascend  the  Chicago  River  in  order  to 
observe  this  interesting  divi^on  of  waters.  We  accMdii^ly  left 
the  fort  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  a  boat  which,  after  having  ascend- 
ed the  river  about  four  mites  we  exchanged  for  a  narrow  pirogue 
that  drew  less  water;  the  stream  we  were  a  scending  was  very  nar- 
row, rapid,  and  crodied,  presenting  a  great  fall :  it  continued  so  for 
about  three  miles,  i^en  we  reaoed  a  sort  of  swamp,  designated  by 
the  Canadian  voyagers  under  tYve  name  ol  lepetU  lac.  Our  course 
through  this  swamp,  which  extended  for  three  miles,  was  verymudi 
impeded  by  the  high  grass,  weeds,  etc..  through  which  our  pirc^e 
passed  with  difficulty.  Observing  that  our  progress  through  the 
fen  was  very  slow,  and  the  day  being  con^derably  advanced,  we 
landed  on  (he  north  bank,  and  continued  our  courseal<H)g  the  edge 
of  the  swamp  for  about  three  miles,  until  we  reached  the  place 
where  the  old  portage  road  meets  the  current,  which  vras  here  very 
distinct  toward  the  sonth.  We  were  delated  at  beholding  for  tlM 
first  time,  a  feature  so  interesting  in  itself,  but  which  afterward 
we'  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  frequently  on  the  route;  viz.: 
the  division  of  waters  starting  from  the  same  source,  and  running 
in  two  different  directions,  so  as  to  become  the  feeders  of  streams 
that  discharge  themselves  into  the  ocean  an  immense  distance  apart. 
Althoi^  at  the  time  we  visited  it,  there  was  scarcely  water  enough 
to  permit  our  pirogue  to  pass,  we  could  not  doubt  that  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  the  route  must  l>e  a  very  eligible  one.  Lieutenant  Hop- 
son,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  De%»laines,  told  us  that  fie  had 
traveled  it  with  ease,  in  a  boat  loaded  with  lead  and  flour.  The 
distance  from  the  fort  to  the  intersection  of  the  portage  road  and 
the  Desplaines  is  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles; 
the  elevation  of  the  feeding  lake  above  Chicago  River  is  estimated 
at  five  or  six  feet;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  descent  to  the  Des- 
plaines is  less  coosidemble.  The  portage  rand  is  about  eleven 
miles  lone;  the  usual  distance  traveled  by  land  seldom,  however, 
exceeds  from  four  to  nine  miles;  in  very  dry  seasons  it  has  been 
said  to  amount  to  thirty  miles,  as  the  portage  then  extends  to 
Mount  Juliet,  near  the  confluence  of  Kankakee.  When  we  consid- 
er the  facts  above  stated,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  elevation  of  the  lakes  of  a  few  feet  (not  exoeediiu;  ten  or 
twelve,)  above  their  present  level  would  cause  tbem  to  disdiarge 
their  waters,  partly,  at  least,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  that  such  a 
*  Major  Lane's  Ezpeditioa,  p.  165  and  167. 
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discharge  lias  at  one  time  existed,  every  one  cooversaot  with  the 
nature  of  the  country  must  admit;  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that 
an  expenditure,  triflings  in  comparison  with  the  imporunce  of  the 
object,  would  again  render  Lake  Mic'.iigan  a  tributary  to  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf.  Impressed  with  the  im|x>rtaDce  of  thjs  object,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Illinois  has  already  caused  some  observations  to  be  tniade 
upon  the  possibility  of  establishing  this  commiinication;  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  that  effect  visited  Chicago  after  we  left  it, 
and  we  know  not  what  results  they  obtained,  as  their  report  has  not 
reached  us;  but  we  have  been  informed  that  they  had  consider- 
ed the  elevation  of  the  pjiillac  above  Chicago  to  be  somewhat  great- 
er than  we  had  estimated  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  coimtry,  that  the  easiest  commu- 
nication would  be  between  the  little  Calamick  and  some  point  of 
the  Desplaines,  probably  below  the  portage  road;  between  these 
two  points,  there  Is  in  wet  seasons,  we  understand,  a  water  com- 
munication of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Of  the  practicability  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  a  supply  of  water  no  doubt  can  ex- 
ist. The  only  difficulty  will,  we  apprehend,  be  in  keeping  the 
communication  open  after  it  is  once  made,  as  the  soil  is  swampy,  and 
probably  will  require  particular  care  to  oppose  the  return  of  the 
soft  mad  into  the  excavations." 

In  the  autumn  of  1823  Colonel  Justus  Post,  of  Mis- 
souri, chief  engineer,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
commissioners,  made  a  tour  of  exploration  along  the 
route  of  the  canal,  but  nothing  definite  was  accomplished 
until  the  next  year.  During  the  fall  of  1824  Colonel 
Rene  Paul,  of  St.  Louis,  an  able  engineer,  was  also  em- 
ployed, with  a  necessary  corps  of  men,  and,  accom- 
panied by  one  commissioner,  attempted  to  complete  the 
proposed  survey.  The  party  was  divided  into  two  com- 
panies. Five  different  routes  were  surveyed,  and  an 
estimate  made  on  each.  The  plan  of  construction  was 
on  the  scale  of  the  New  York  &  Erie  Canal,  the  high- 
est estimate  being  $716,110,  and  the  lowest  $639,946. 
In  January,  1825,  the  commissioners  made  their  report 
to  the  Legislature,  sending  also  a  copy  to  President 
Adams,  that  the  subject  might  be  kept  before  the  coun- 
try as  a  national  measure  of  utility.  A  few  days  later, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  the  act  was  passed  to  incorpo- 
rate the  "  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  Company."  Ed- 
ward Coles,  Shadrack  Bond,  Justus  Post,  Erastus 
Brown,  William  S.  Hamilton,  Joseph  Duncan,  John 
Wamock,  et  al.,  were  constituted  its  president  and  di- 
rectors. The  capital  stock  was  placed  at  $1,000,000, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  were  to  be  such  as 
would  admit  of  the  passage  of  boats  thirteen  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  drawing  three  feet  of  water.  The  toll  was 
placed  at  half  a  cent  per  mile  per  ton.  But  the  canal 
association  did  not  succeed  in  organizing  a  working 
company ;  so  that  the  Legislature  of  1826  deemed  it 
proper  to  annul  the  act  of  the  previous  year.  This  ac- 
tion, however,  was  not  understood  to  be  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  canal  project,  but  merely  a  measure  which 
should  cut  away  all  "entangling  alliances,"  and  enable 
any  future  management  of  the  enterprise  to  build  their 
work  upon  a  new  basis.  In  January,  1826,  a  memorial 
was  reported  to  Congress  for  another  grant  of  land.  As 
remarked  by  Governor  Coles,  in  his  address  of  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  in  the  then  fluctuating  condition  of  the  money 
market  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  loan  on  long  time. 
A  liberal  land  grant  from  Congress  was  what  was  re- 
quired and  expected.  The  Governor  even  suggested, 
"considering  the  favorable  manner  in  which  our  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  of  land  was  received  by  Congress  at 
its  last  session,"  that  the  Legislature  should  "  com- 
mence this  great  work  of  improvement,  predicated  on  a 
liberal  grant  of  land  being  made  by  Congress,  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly."  Through 
the  persistent  efforts  of  Daniel  P.  Cook,  Representative 
in  Congress,  assisted,  for  several  years,  by  United  States 
Senators  J.  B.  Thomas,  Ninian  Edwards  and  Ellas  K. 
Kane,  an  act  was  passed  March  2,  1827,  granting  to  the 


State  for  ranal  purposes  "  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
one-half  of  five  sections  in  width,  on  each  ^de  of  the  pro- 
posed route,  each  alternate  section  being  reserved  to  the 
UnitedStates.  Thissplendid  gift  of  Congress*  amounted 
to  about  284,000  acres,  of  which  over  1 13,000  acres  were 
fertile  prairie  land.  The  obtaining  of  this  magnificent 
land  grant  made  the  building  of  the  canal  a  certainty, 
and  in  after  time  was  the  means  of  lifting  the  State 
from  the  slough  of  financial  despair.  It  made  possible 
and  necessary  the  survey  of  Chicago  Town,  and  flour- 
ishing villages  were  eventually  bom  along  the  route  of 
the  proposed  improvement.  In  1828  another  law  was 
passed  providing  for  the  sale  of  lots  and  lands,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  canal  commissioners  and  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work.t  Nothing  was  done 
under  this  law  except  the  sale  of  some  land  and  lots, 
and  a  new  survey  of  the  route  and  estimate  of  cost,  by 
the  new  engineer,  Mr.  Bucklin.  The  granting  of  this 
domain  in  1827  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
general  recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Northwest.  Owing  to  the  evident  lack  of  home  capital, 
however,  the  Legislature  attempted  nothing  further  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  for  two  years  after 
obtaining  the  congressional  ^ant.  In  January,  1829, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor, 
of  three  commissioners  who  were  to  serve  two  years, 
and  were  to  be  granted,  in  addition  to  their  usual  pow- 
ers, the  right  to  establish  Xawa&  along  the  surveyed 
route.  The  dimensions  of  this  canal  were  also  fixed. 
The  commissioners  selected  were  Dr.  Jayne,  of  Spring- 
field, Edmund  Roberts,  of  Kaskaskia,  and  Charles 
Dunn.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  out  towns  at 
each  end  of  the  route.  They  first  platted  the  town  of 
Ottawa,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fox  River  with  the  Illi- 
nois, and  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  ordered  James  Thomp- 
son, onej  of  their  surveyors,  to  lay  out  the  town  of  Chi- 
cago, at  the  lake  terminus  of  the  canal.  The  commis- 
sioners thus  having  stuck  their  first  stakes,  in  providing 
for  towns  at  each  end  of  their  line,  found  it  necessary 
to  revise  their  surveys.§  Those  of  1830-31,  under  Dr. 
William  Howard,  chief  engineer  of  the  topographical 
bureau,  established  the  fact  that  the  greatest  elevation 
of  ground  on  the  plane  along  the  proposed  canal  route, 
between  the  Chicago  and  Desplaines  rivers,  was  only 
fourteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  average 
height  being  ten  feet;  that  at  a  distance  of  thirty-four 
miles  from  the  lake,  the  surface  of  the  Desplaines  is  on 
a  level  with  Lake  Michigan,  and  then  begins  to  gradu- 
ally fait,  the  descent  between  a  point  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kankakee  River  and  the  Illinois  to  LaSalle  being 
at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per  mile.  From  LaSalle  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  the  fall  was  ascertained  to  be 
only  one  and  a  half  inches  per  mile;  hence  it  was  argued 
that  a  moderate  supply  of  water  from  the  lake  in  low 
stages  would  render  this  portion  of  the  river  as  naviga- 
ble as  the  Mississippi.  The  country  between  the  lake 
and  the  river  is  a  level  prairie,  the  soil  a  stiff  blue  clay, 
with  a  substratum  of  "  hard  pan."  The  plan  was,  by 
means  of  a  deep  cut  over  thirty  miles  in  length,  to  bring 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  directly  to  that  point  in 
the  Desplaines  where  the  levels  coincide.  This  was 
to  constitute  the  summit  level.  At  that  locality,  how- 
ever, the  rock  appeared  so  near  the  surface,  it  became 
evident  that  the  cost  would  be  great,  and  discourage- 
ment was  thrown  upon  the  whole  plan,  although  all  tiie 

•  S«e  report  of  Botton  IiwMtlgatlilg  Committee  of  1844,  pp.  ^6  aod  6S. 

t  Ford'*  Illinoia, 

i  The  only  suiement  to  tbe  contrary  to  fbuid  in  a  letter  of  Jamn  U, 
Bucklin,  chief  engineer,  in  1830,  who  says  Uiat  when  be  afrired  at  Chkaso, 
"  Capt.  Pope  "  had  Uid  out  the  town. 

I  Majw  Lonc'i  letter  to  Chicago  Caaal  Coaraitioa  of  186^,^ 
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investigations  of  en^neers  up  to  that  time  and  in  later 
years  went  to  establish  the  fact  that,  albeit  an  expensive 
work,  it  would  prove  the  most  effective.  But  these 
considerations  of  economy  induced  the  Legislature  in 
February,  1831,  to  pass  an  act  for  appointment  of  other 
commissioners  who  were  to  find  out  if  the  Calamic 
(Calumet)  would  not  do  for  a  feeder,  and  to  improve 
the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River  at  Ottawa.  They  were  also 
to  report  whether  a  railroad  would  not  be  preferable  to  a 
canal  between  the  Chicago  and  Desplaines  rivets 
Upon  second  thought  the  State  decided  to  build  neither 
railroad  nor  canal,  at  present,  and  in  March,  1833, 
repealed  the  acts  of  1829  and  1831.  For  the  next  two 
years  nothing  was  done  towards  building  the  canal. 
The  discouraging  discovery  had  been  made  in  1833 
that  it  would  require  $4,043,000*  to  construct  the 
canal ;  consequently,  as  there  was  little  money  and  less 
credit  in  the  State,  all  public  improvements  languished 
for  a  time.f  Finally,  however,  on  February  10,  1835, 
an  act  was  approved  authorizing  the  Governor  to  nego- 
tiate a  $500,000  loan  for  the  construction  of  the  canal ; 
to  cause  certificates  of  stock  to  be  used  and  to  appoint 
another  board  of  commissioners.  The  dimensions  of 
the  canal  were  to  be  forty-five  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
thirty  feet  at  the  base,  and  deep  enough  to  float  boats 
of  at  least  four  feet  draft.  The  Governor  was  also  author- 
ized to  negotiate  bonds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
pledging  the  canal  lands  as  security  for  their  redemp- 
tion. But  owing  to  the  small  value  then  attaching  to 
these  lands  the  bonds  were  not  easily  negotiated.  In 

1835,  therefore,  Colonel  Strode,  of  Galena,  suggested  an 
amendatory  act,  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  to  the 
redemption  of  the  bonds.    This  pledge  was  given  in 

1836,  under  Governor  Duncan's  administration,  another 
canal  bill  being  approved  on  the  9*h  of  January.  Gur- 
don  S.  Hubbard,  William  F.  Thornton  and  William  B. 
Archer,  and  subsequently  J.  B.  Fry,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners. William  Gooding  became  chief  engineer. 
Upon  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  assembled  and  resolved  that  twelve  guns  should 
be  fired  for  each  man  that  voted  for  the  measure,  and 
that  the  two  weekly  newspapers  should  publish  their 
names  in  "  targe  capitals,"  while  the  names  of  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  were  to  be  printed  only  in  "  italics." 
The  work  was  to  be  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
"deep-cut,"  or  direct  supply  of  the  canal  from  Lake 
Michigan  through  the  Chicago  River  and  its  South 
Branch.  Further  and  more  minute  surveys  were  insti- 
tuted and  estimates  in  detail  were  furnished  of  the 
probable  cost  of  the  work  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  viz., 
for  a  canal  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  thirty-six  feet 
at  the  base,  and  six  feet  deep.  The  estimate  of  the 
entire  cost  of  such  a  canal  was  $8,654,000.  To  facili- 
tate its  construction,  "  Archer's  Road  "  was  at  once  laid 
out  from  Chicago  to  Lockport,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000, 
that  amount  being  raised  from  the  sale  of  lands.  The 
justness  of  this  expenditure  was  questioned,  since 
Colonel  Archer  had  an  extensive  property  in  Lockport 
which  the  road  seemed  designed  to  benefit.  At  length, 
however,  all  was  ready  for  the  forma)  inauguration  of 
the  work. 

Thus  after  nearly  twenty  years  from  the  time  "  the 
right  of  way  "  was  obtained  from  the  Pottawatomies,  by 
repeated  assaults  upon  the  Legislature  and  Congress, 
upon  the  public  treasury  and  private  purse,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Illinois  &  Michigain  Canal  saw  their  labors 
^ut  to  be  commenced,  and  considered  that  result  a 
sufficient  reward  for  all  their  trials.    On  July  4, 1836, 
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the  commissioners  ordered  the  work  to  be  inaugurated 
at  Bridgeport.  Upon  the  appointed  day  Chicago  was 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  The  citizens  and  invited 
guests  assembled  in  the  public  square,  at  the  signal 
given  by  three  cannons  from  the  fort.  Part  were  to  go 
by  boat,  and  part  were  to  form  in  procession  and  move, 
by  the  Archer  road,  to  the  head  of  the  proposed  canal. 
The  officers  of  the  day  were  :  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  marshal ; 
aides,  E.  D.  Taylor,  Robert  Kinzie,  G.  W.  Snow,  J.  S.  C. 
Hogan,  H.  Hubbard,  and  W.  Kimball.  At  1 1  o'clock 
A.  M.,  the  steamer  "  Chicago "  started  from  Dearborn 
Street,  her  decks  being  crowded.  The  schooners  **  Sea 
Serpent,"  "Llewellyn"  and  other  craft,  towed  by  horses, 
followed  in  her  wake.  On  foot,  in  carriages,  or  on  horse- 
back, the  procession  also  moved  to  the  appointed  place,  by 
the  land  route.  Early  in  the  afternoon  a  large  assembly 
was  present  at  the  "  new  house,"  on  Canal-Port.  There 
Judge  Smith,  a  true  friend  of  the  enterprise,  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  followed  by  an 
eloquent  address  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan.  Gurdon 
S.  Hubbard  also  spoke,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the 
settlement  with  what  it  was  eighteen  years  before,  when 
he  first  ascended  the  river  in  a  canoe.  After  these  ad- 
dress the  people  moved  to  the  spot  where  excavation 
was  to  be  commenced.  Colonel  Archer,  acting  com- 
missioner, made  a  brief  address  and  broke  the  first 
ground.  Judges  Smith  and  Brown,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Commissioner  G.  S.  Hubbard  delivered  the 
closing  addres<;es.  The  crowd  then  dispersed ;  and  the 
actual  work  of  construction  was  soon  to  commence. 

Following  closely  upon  this  auspicious  event  was 
the  famous  "  Internal  Improvement  "  act  of  1837.  In 
addition  to  the  task  of  supplying  a  thinly-settled  West- 
ern State  with  a  railroad  system  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  populous  Eastern  commonwealth,  the 
act  authorized  the  granting  of  a  $4,000,000  loan  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  canal.  Extravagant  expecta- 
tions were  thus  raised  that  could  not  have  been  realized 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  State's  financial  health. 
Though  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  canal  loans 
were  kept  distinct  from  the  internal  improvement 
funds,  they  all  failed  with  the  temporary  loss  of  the 
State's  credit  and  the  repeal  of  the  act.  In  1837  the 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  sell  lands,  and  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $300,000  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  r837  and  1838,  provided  "said  loan 
shall  not  be  made  until  the  whole  of  the  means  available 
under  existing  laws  shall  have  been  exhausted."  But 
the  "deep-cut  "  was  going  on,  and  by  1839  over  one 
and  a  quarter  million  of  dollars  had  been  expended. 
Every  available  mearu  were  required  to  supply  the  en- 
terprise -with  the  alarming  amount  of  funds  demanded. 
This  proviso  of  1837  being  considered  somewhat 
"cramping"  in  its  nature,  was  repealed  in  January, 
1839,  and  a  few  days  thereafter  the  fund  commissioners 
of  Illinois  (who  disbursed  the  internal  improvement 
fund)  turnea  over  the  $300,000  to  the  canal  fund.  And 
still  the  hungry  enterprise  called  for  more  money  to 
keep  it  alive  ;  so  that  April  11,  1839,  the  commissioners 
of  the  canal  concluded  to  issue  a  large  amount  of  checks, 
or  scrip,  payable  in  ninety  days,  out  of  the  canal  fund. 
The  lesser  denominations  of  scrip,  or  the  "  at-sight  " 
checks,  were  used  principally  by  the  contractors  to  pay 
off  their  workmen.  Those  of  larger  denominations,  such 
as  $50  and  $100,  were  used  chiefly  in  the  dealings  be- 
tween the  commissioners  and  contractors.  What  were 
termed  "  irregular "  checks,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"  regular  "  issues  of  May  and  August,  1839,  were  also 
thrown  upon  the  money  market.  If  a  contractor  wished 
the  commissioners  to  pay  him  a  specified>  amount,  or 
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amounts,  he  was  favored  with  one  or  more  of  these  ir- 
regular checks,"  on  the  spot.  If  it  was  found  that 
there  was  more  coming  to  him,  the  balance  was  paid  in 
one  or  more  *'  regular  "  checks.  The  regular  checks  of 
the  two  issues  were  in  denominations  of  $1,  $2,  $5,  $10, 
$50  and  $100,  the  August  issue  being  confined  to  the 
latter  denomination.  The  total  amount  of  the  issue 
dated  May  i  was  $266,237:  of  that  dated  August  i, 
$128,317,*  These  checks  were  put  in  circulation,  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  from  the  canal  office  at  Lockport, 
and  were  in  part  redeemed  at  the  Branch  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago,  and  a  part  were  received 
for  dues.  As  these  checks  were  only  intended  for  tem- 
porary use,  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  canal  offi- 
cers to  the  Legislature,  in  the  year  1840,  that  they  had 
redeemed  and  taken  up  all  of  both  issues,  except  $823. 
From  similar  reports  made  in  1842-43,  it  appears  that 
only  $323  was  then  in  circulation,  and,  from  various 
subsequent  reports,  that  this  amount  was  reduced  to 
$315,  which  it  was  supposed  was  lost  or  destroyed. 

Although  it  was  supposed  that  this  scrip  had  been 
permanently  retired,  it  would  seem  that  the  $50  and 
$100  checks  presented  at  the  Illinois  bank  for  redemp- 
tion, although  they  were  not  again  put  in  circulation^ 
were  not  cancelled.  Certain  it  is  (as  will  be  hereafter 
noticed),  that  eighteen  years  subsequently,  after  this  tem- 
porary currency  was  supposed  to  have  served  its  pur- 
pose, it  appeared  again  to  vex  the  State. 

A  new  Legislature  was  elected  in  1840,  and  the  Fund 
Commissioners  laid  before  that  body  the  difficulties  of 
meeting  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  due  in  January, 
1841.  Work  upon  the  railroads  had  been  suspended  a 
year,  but  the  canal  enterprise  was  still  progressing. 
The  canal  scrip  of  1839  having  served  its  purpose,  the 
canal  contractors  had  combined  to  raise  a  loan  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  work.  They  had  made  their 
contracts  when  the  prices  of  material  and  labor  were 
high.f  By  their  subsequent  fall  work  could  now  be 
prosecuted  at  such  cheaper  rates  that  the  contractors 
could  well  afford  to  take  State  bonds  at  par  and  sell 
them  at  considerable  of  a  discount.  They  therefore 
had  agreed  to  take  a  million  of  State  bonds  at  par,  in 
payment  for  their  estimates,  and  to  meet  the  discount, 
even  to  twenty-five  per  cent  if  necessary.  General 
Thornton  had  therefore  been  sent  to  Europe  and  nego- 
tiated the  loan.  But  it  was  now  necessary  that  some- 
thing further  be  done.  The  credit  of  the  State  was 
endangered  ;  and  upon  the  .credit  of  the  Slate  rested 
the  existence  of  the  canal.  The  canal  debt  was  the 
most  important  element  of  the  State  debt,  and  any 
efforts  put  forth  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  State  debt 
were  so  many  steps  taken  to  save  the  canal.  At  length, 
after  much  excitement  and  discussion,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  notice  here,  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
the  fund  commissioner  to  hypothecate  internal  improve- 
ment bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  and  apply  the 
proceeds  to  the  interest  "  legally  "  due.  The  act  also 
provided  for  the  issue  of  interest  bonds  (which  were  to 
be  sold  for  what  they  would  bring),  and  an  additional 
tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Upon  the 
$800,000  interest  bonds  issued,  the  State  eventually 
realized  only  about  thirty  per  cent,  so  low  had  its  credit 
fallen.  But  through  these  desperate  measures  the  State 
debt  interest  and  the  canal  debt  interest  was  paid  up  to, 
and  including  1841.  But  the  estimate  of  expenditures 
for  1842  could  not  be  met,  and  in  March,  1843,  work 
was  entirely  suspended,  after  an  outlay  of  over  $5,000,- 
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000.  The  collapse  of  the  State  finances  in  February 
and  June,  1842,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  State  bank 
from  its  former  position  of  disburser  of  the  canal  funds, 
destroyed  the  value  of  all  the  circulating  paper  which 
had  sustained  the  enterprise  and  left  the  canal  not  only 
without  a  circulation  but  without  a  circulator.  Nothing 
but  a  complete  suspension  could  result.  Over  one  hun- 
dred contractors  along  the  line  of  the  canal  stopped 
their  work,  and  bills  commenced  to  pour  in  against  the 
State.  Up  to  the  suspension  of  work  over  ^,600,000 
had  been  expended  upon  its  construction  and  latge 
amounts  were  yet  due  on  account  of  superintendents' 
and  contractors'  claims.  In  1843  a  law  was  passed  to 
settle  the  claims  of  the  latter  upon  a  basis  not  to  ex- 
ceed $250,000.  They  were  finally  compromised  for 
$230,000.   The  expenses  had  been  as  follows  : 

1836  $  39,26058 

1837     350,649  go 

i8}8   911,902  40 

1839   1,479,90758 

1840   1,117.702  30 

'841   644.87594 

*842  v'-l   155,19333 

Supenntendents   2io,oc»  00 

Omtractors'  damages.   230,000  00 

Toul  $5>I39>4Q2  03 

This  great  enterprise,  however,  after  six  years  of 
activity,  was  not  to  be  abandoned.  Like  other  public 
works,  it  was  to  be  taken  up  by  the  wise  men  of  the 
East,  who  possessed  that  requisite  to  material  develop- 
ment which  all  new  countries  lack — an  abundance  of 
capital.  The  old  lesson  containing  as  its  moral  the 
hopelessness  of  premature  enterprise  was  being  taught 
to  the  young  State  by  that  stern  master  experience. 
But  the  projectors  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal 
were  determined  to  try  another  "tack,"  in  order  to  en- 
ter the  harbor  of  financial  prosperity.  This  was 
determined  upon  even  before  they  had  cleared  away  the 
wrecks  of  1842.  As  if  by  magic  the  right  man  seemed 
to  spring  up  at  the  right  time;  for  it  was  in  June  of  that 
year  that  Arthur  Bronson,  of  New  York,  and  a  large 
owner  of  real  estate  in  Chicago,  came  West  to  look  after 
his  property.  As  early  as  1833,  when  he  purchased  a 
portion  of  Kinzie's  and  Wolcott's  additions,  he  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  enterprise.  While  Mr. 
Bronson  was  being  interviewed  by  leading  citizens  as  to 
the  best  means  to  procure  funds  for  the  completion  of 
the  canal,  various  plans  were  being  proposed.  Such 
men  as  William  B.  Ogden,  Justin  Butterfield,  Michael 
Ryan,  Senator  from  the  LaSalle  District,  and  Hon. 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,*  favored  a  plan  by  which  the  bond- 
holders should  loan  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  completion 
of  the  canal,  its  payment  being  secured  by  the  revenues 
of  the  canal,  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
canal  lands  and  lots.  The  works  and  this  income  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  two  of  whom  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  aforesaid  bond-holders,  and  the  third 
appointed  by  the  State.  Mr.  Bronson  approved  of  this 
and  when,  in  the  fall  of  1842,  he  returned  to  New  York, 
he  drafted  the  outline  of  a  contract  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  State  and  to  the  holders  of  bonds.  Mr. 
Ryan  visited  the  East,  to  dissipate  the  idea  which  had 
gained  grounds  in  some  quarters,  that  the  State  in- 
tended to  repudiate  its  bonds.  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Bronson  also  maintained  a  continued  correspondence  in 
regard  to  this  foreign  loan.  The  former  also  laid  the 
matter  directly  before  the  people,  in  a  forcible  address 
which  he  delivered  in   November,  1842,  before  the 
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Mechanics'  Institute  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Arnold's  action 
in  the  matter  no  doubt  went  far  toward  inducing  foreign 
and  Eastern  capitalists  to  look  favorably  upon  the  pro- 
ject and  also  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  during 
the  legislative  session  of  1842-43,  which  embodied  the 
ideas  advanced  by  him  and  his  co-laborers.  Justin 
Butterfield  drafted  the  bill  which  was  introduced  into 
the  House,  and  it  became  a  law  February  21, 1843.  Mr. 
Arnold  was  at  the  time  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
finance,  and  rendered  most  efficient  service  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  $1,600^000,  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing six  years,  and  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  six  per 
cent.  For  its  payment  he  pledged  the  revenues  and 
lands  of  the  canal,  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  three  trustees,  when  the  loan  should  be  negotiated. 
In  case  the  bond-holders  would  not  subscribe  to  the 
loan,  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  them,  making  no  further  pledge  of  the  faiUi 
of  the  State  than  to  agree  that  the  canal  and  its  rev- 
enues should  be  plac^  in  their  hands,  through  their 
chosen  trustees.  The  act  also  agreed  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  interfere  with  the  rights  then 
secured  to  the  holders  of  canal  bonds;  provided  that 
$400,000  of  the  loan  should  be  paid  in  the  first  year, 
after  the  execution  of  the  trust  deeds;  and  authorized 
the  board  of  trustees  to  make  "  such  changes  and  altera- 
tions in  the  original  plan  of  said  canal  as  they  may 
deem  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  economy, 
etc."  In  March  Governor  Ford  appointed  Michael  Ryan 
and  Charles  Oakley  commissioners  to  negotiate  the 
loan.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  New  York,  where 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  subscription  to  a  portion 
of  the  loan,  at  least.  Subsequently  they  visited  London, 
and  laid  their  plan  before  prominent  European  capital- 
ists. They  represented  that  the  whole  canal  debt  did 
not  exceed  $5,000,000,  that  the  work  could  be  completed 
for  $1,600,000  in  three  years  ;  that  its  income,  with  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  canal  lands,  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  loan,  and  that  holders  of  canal 
stock  in  this  country  had  agreed  to  advance  their  pro- 
portion of  the  loan  on  one  million  stock.  Although 
pleading  her  present  inability  to  meet  her  debts,  the 
commissioners  protested  that  the  State  of  Illinois  had 
no  intention  of  repudiating  any  portion  of  them  by  the 
passage  of  the  canal  act.  The  bond-holders,  howevef, 
replied  that  the  canal  bonds  were  issued  on  the  faith  of 
the  State  and  that  she  was  bound  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest.  They  were  unwilling  to  subscribe 
under  the  provisions  of  the  legislative  act,  but  that  if 
the  statements  made  by  the  commissioners  could  be 
verified  to  the  satisfaction  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Magniac,  Jardine  &  Co.,  bankers,  and  if 
Governor  Ford  would  enter  into  the  contract,  author- 
ized by  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act,  with  several 
minor  conditions,  they  would  subscribe  to  the  loan — 
provided  they  should  be  entitled  to  register  canal  bonds 
held  by  them  to  the  extent  of  eight  times  the  amount  of 
such  subscription.  A  committee  of  well-known  Boston 
men  were  therefore  appointed,  consisting  of  William 
Sturgis,  T.  W.  Ward,  and  Abbott  Lawrence.  In  the 
early  part  of  November,  1843,  Captain  W,  H.  Swift,  a 
United  States  Engineer,  and  ex-Governor  John  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts,  having  been  appointed  agents  of  the 
Boston  committee,  came  to  Illinois  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  canal  and  its  finances.  Captain  Swift  trav- 
eled oyer  the  route  of  the  canal  from  Chicago  to  La- 
Salle,  where  Mr.  Davis  met  him,  having  ascended  the 
Illinois  River  Together  they  ascended  the  valley  of 
the  Fox  River,  from  Ottawa,  and  having,  with  the  as- 


sistance of  Engineer  Gooding,  thoroughly  examined  the 
condition  of  the  canal  work,  institute  an  examination 
of  the  finances  of  the  canal  management.  Mr.  Ryan, 
the  commissioner.  Governor  Ford  and  General  Fry,  the 
acting  commissioner,  gave  them  every  possible  assist- 
ance. As  a  result  Messrs.  Swift  and  Davis  in  their  re- 
port to  Messrs  Baring  Brothers,  et  al,  fiscal  agents  of 
the  bond-holders,  sustained  the  statements  made  by 
Messrs.  Ryan  and  Oakley,  commissioners  of  the  State. 
They  reported  that  the  canal  liabilities  were  $4,846,756, 
and  that  the  securities  for  the  redemption  of  the  $1,600,- 
000  were  satisfactory.  Governor  Ford  then  drafted 
the  contract  with  the  bond-holders  and  trust  deed  to 
them,  containing  the  guarantees  of  the  defective  legisla- 
tive act,  and  after  many  trials  and  tribulations  the  work 
of  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  loan  was  finished.  The 
loan  was  negotiated  by  W.  H.  Swift  and  David  Leavitt, 
trustees  on  the  part  of  the  bond-holders,  and  Jacob  Fry, 
State  trustee ;  and  as  the  reader  has  been  informed,  the 
$1,600,000  was  to  be  expended  in  prosecuting -the  "  shal- 
low-cut," or  cheap  plan,  the  surface  waters  of  the  Des- 
plaines  and  Calumet  being  relied  upon  as  feeders  for 
the  upper  end  of  the  canal.  Undoubtedly  the  father  of 
the  "  shallow-cut "  plan  was  Russel  E.  Heacock,  a 
pioneer  lawyer  and  an  able  man.  His  early  residence 
was  near  the  outlet  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  he  had 
interested  himself  deeply  in  the  progress  of  the  work  ; 
so  that  when  there  seemed  a  probability  that,  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  the  State  would 
abandon  the  canal  altogether,  Mr.  Heacock  threw  his 
energies  into  the  determination  to  have  a  canal,  even  if 
a  cheap  one.  He  argued,  he  pleaded,  he  talked,  he 
wrote,  and  at  last  became  known  in  person  as  "  shallow 
cut."  No  doubt,  in  view  of  his  success  in  the  matter, 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  name  attached  to 
him. 

But  although  the  Legislature  had  "  authorized  "  the 
finishing  of  the  canal  on  the  "shallow-cut"  plan,  it  could 
not  decree  that  water  should  run  up  hill,  and  it  was  yet 
an  unsolved  problem,  notwithstanding  all  figures  and 
reports,  whether  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  could  be 
obtained  to  operate  the  canal  on  this  high  level.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  without  another  "  idea,"  this 
scheme  would  have  been  a  failure.  During  the  dry 
portion  of  the  season  the  water  from  Mud  Lake  and 
the  Desptaines  River  is  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
navigation  at  the  lower  level,  where  the  other  feeders 
are  obtained.  The  happy,  thought  which  finally  devel- 
oped into  a  plan  to  overcome  this  objection,  came  from 
the  practical  men  connected  with  the  Chicago  Mechan- 
ics' Institute.  In  the  fall  of  i843acommittee  from  that 
institution,  consisting  of  John  Gage,  Ira  Miltimore,  and 
H.  L.  Fulton,  prepared  a  plan  for  raising  water,  by 
steam  pumps,  from  the  Chicago  River,  and  supplying  it 
to  the  canal  on  the  summit  level,  above  the  Desplaines 
and  other  feeders.  Governor  Ford  gave  them  little 
encouragement,  but  Governor  Davis  was  so  impressed 
with  the  feasibility  of  the  project  that  he  presented  it 
to  the  consideration  of  his  principals,  and  Uie  plan  was 
finally  adopted.  The  "  idea "  was  conceived  by  Ira 
Miltimore,  who  constructed  Chicago's  first  water  works, 
and  was  one  of  her  most  talented  engineere. 

By  July,  1845,  Mr.  Gooding,  the  canal  engineer,  had 
perfected  his  department,  with  Edward  B.  Talcott  as 
principal  assistant.  The  force,  in  addition,  consisted  of 
two  resident  engineers,  six  assistants,  rodmen,  draughts- 
men, etc.  Operations  on  the  canal  were  first  begun  in 
September,  1843,  but  on  account  of  the  great  preva- 
lence of  sickness  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  little  prog- 
ress was  made  until  after  Engineer  Gooilipg  had  cora- 
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pleted  his  first  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  in 
October,  1845.  Up  to  November  30,  1845,  the  pay- 
ments on  the  subscriptions  to  the  $1,600,000  loan  had 
amounted  to  $308,000.  In  April  of  the  next  year  the 
European  subscribers  paid  their  first  installment  upon 
a  basis  of  thirty-two  per  cent.  The  American  subscrib- 
ers had  paid  on  a  basis  of  forty  per  cent.  By  a  subse- 
quent vote  of  the  board  the  payments  were  equalized, 
so  that,  according  to  the  amount  subscribed,  each  could 
register  the  same  percentage  of  indebtedness  against 
the  canal.  Previous  to  this  equalization,  the  total 
amount  subscribed  in  Illinois  was  $160,852;  from  the 
date  of  the  organization  of  the  canal  board  in  June, 
1845,  to  November  30,  1846,  IlHnois  subscribers  paid 
in  $94,810;  New  York,  $273,841;  French  and  English, 
$721,000,  of  which  the  French  contributed  about  one- 
quarter.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  during 
that  time  amounted  to  $1,105,358.  This  was  a  very 
important  year  in  the  history  of  the  canal.  There 
never  was  more  of  a  certainty  that  the  enterprise  would 
be  completed,  in  one  shape  or  another.  Several  points 
yet  remained  undecided.  Among  the  most  important 
were  those  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  Mechanics'  Institute  to  pump  a  water 
supply  into  the  Desplaines  through  the  Chicago  River. 
The  commissioners  had  determined  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  supply  of  about  six  thousand  feet  per 
minute  more  than  could  be  furnished  by  the  Calumet 
and  Desplaines  at  low  water.  To  accomplish  this,  two 
plans  had  been  suggested;  one  was  to  construct  a 
feeder,  over  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  the  Fox  River; 
the  other  was  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Mechanics* 
Institute.  The  pumping  plan  was  adopted,  both  as  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective.  It  was  during  1845-46, 
also,  that  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  was  not  only 
coming  clearly  into  light  as  the  foundation  of  Chicago's 
prosperity,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  enterprise  saved  this  city  to  the  State 
of  Illinois.  To  explain  the  matter  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  authorized 
the  organization  of  three  states  south  of  a  line  drawn 
due  east  and  west  from  the  most  southerly  bend  of 
Lake  Michigw  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  two  States 
north  of  such  a  line  might  be  formed.  It  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  John  Wentworth's  reminiscences  that  many 
settlements  north  of  this  line  were  unanimously  in  favor 
of  being  attached  to  Wisconsin.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  disputed  tract  resided  the  two  Illinois  Congressmen, 
and  upon  them  many  citizens  residing  north  of  42"  30' 
lavished  promise  after  promise,  in  case  they  would 
support  the  annexation.    Mr.  Wentworth  says: 

"  The  disputed  tract  had  two  Congressmen,  the  Hon.  Joseph 
P.  Hoge,  of  Galena,  now  an  eminent  lawyer  in  San  Francisco, 
and  myself.  And  Wisconsin,  offered  to  make  us  the  first  two  Sen- 
ators, and  also  offered  to  give  the  disputed  tract  the  first  Governor, 
It  was  proposed  to  enact  a  law  submitting  the  binding  force  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Our 
Chicago  people  were  much  divided  upon  the  question,  and  I  really 
believe  serious  consequences  would  have  grown  out  of  it  but  for  the 
eptbarrassmenls  thai  would  be  caused  by  having  the  Illinois  &*  Michi- 
Aw  Canal  owned  by  two  states.  As  an  original  question,  all  the 
nve  states  bdng  out  of  the  Union,  there  is  no  doubt  but  Congress 
would  have  enforced  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  and  Illinois 
been  cut  off  from  the  lakes,  and  her  Legislature  saved  from  the  an- 
noyance of  Chicago  lobbyists.  But  might  made  right.  Wisconsin 
being  out  of  the  Union,  she  could  only  come  into  it  with  boundaries 
prescribed  by  a  majority  of  the  states  in  it,  and  I  lost  the  hontx-  of 
being  a  Wisconsin  United  States  Senator." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  board  of  1847  was  to 
take  the  unfinished  work  on  the  summit-level  of  the  canal 
into  its  own  hands,  so  as  to  complete  the  main  line  by 
the  spring  of  1848.    During  the  year  the  third  European 


and  the  fourth  American  installments  on  the  loan  were 
called  in,  the  receipts,  inclusive  of  November,  amount- 
ing to  $1,577,000,  or  nearly  $400,000  more  than  the  ex- 
penditures.  Of  course  there  were  drawbacks  to  the 

progress  of  the  work,  and  during  1847  and  1848  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  found  expression  through  Colonel 
Oakley,  the  State  trustee.  He  brought  grave  charges 
of  mismanagement  and  favoritism  against  Mr.  Gooding, 
the  engineer.  Testimony  was  taken  on  the  charges, 
which  were  denied  in  a  very  conclusive  letter  written  by 
that  gentleman.  Certain  it  was  that  the  charges  were 
not  proven.  Neither  were  those  brought  against  Messrs. 
Swift  and  Leavitt,  the  bond-holders'  trustees,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  delaying  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  in  order  that  they  might  retain  profitable  offices. 
Notwithstanding  an  investigation,  they  retained  their 
offices,  and  went  on  vigorously  prosecuting  the  work. 
The  severe  sickness  experienced  in  the  valley  of  the 
Illinois  in  1846,  the  strike  of  the  canal  laborers  on  the 
summit-level  in  1847,  and  the  disagreements  between 
the  State  trustee,  the  bondholders'  trustees,  the  engineer, 
the  Governor  and  the  public,  no  doubt  did  delay  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

By  April,  1848,  all  was  ready  for  the  passage  of  the 
first  boat.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  the  "  General 
Fry  "  arrived  from  Lockport,  and  passed  over  the  sum- 
mit-level to  Chicago,  being  towed  by  the  Propeller  "  A. 
Rossiter." 

As  the  boat  passed  through  the  city  it  was  greeted 
with  cheering,  which  was  renewed  at  the  different 
bridges.  Upon  its  entrance  into  the  river.  Mayor  Wood- 
worth  welcomed  the  delegation  from  Lockport,  and  an 
eloquent  speech  was  delivered  by  Charles  Walker.  The 
formal  opening  of  the  canal,  on  April  16,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  fete,  even  more  enthusiastic  than  that  of  July 
4,  1836.  Boats  started  from  LaSalle  and  Chicago  at 
the  same  moment.  That  from  Chicago,  bearing  canal 
officials  and  prominent  citizens,  arrived  at  Lockport,  at 
noon  of  the  fete  day.  Mayor  Woodworth  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome  and  G.  A.  Parks  the  oration.  Upon 
the  24th  of  the  month  the  "General  Thornton  "  arrived 
at  Chicago,  from  LaSalle,  laden  with  sugar  and  other 
goods,  from  New  Orleans  and  en  route  to  Buffalo.  The 
freight  was  transferred  to  the  steamer  "  Louisiana,"  and 
arrived  at  Buffalo,  April  30,  two  weeks  before  the  first 
boat  by  the  Erie  Canal  had  reached  that  port.  The 
canal  was  at  length  completed. 

Having  thus  been  able  to  witness  the  completion  of 
a  work  upon  which  he  had  been  actively  engaged  for 
twelve  years,  Mr.  Gooding,  soon  after  the  passage  of 
the  first  boats  through  the  canal,  was  removed  by  the 
Governor,  and  Edward  B.  Talcotl^  his  former  as»stant, 


was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  October,  however,  upon 
the  death  of  Robert  Stuart,  the  secretary  of  the  board, 

Mr.  Gooding,  was  appointed  to  that  position.  During 
the  fall  a  large  sale  of  lots  took  place  at  Chicago,  and 
a  dividend  of  six  per  cent  was  authorized  on  the  princi- 
pal of  the  $1,600,000  loan.  The  amount  of  canal  property 
was  now  vested  in  the  board  of  trustees  was  224,965 
acres  of  land  and  5,927  town  lots,  appraised  at  $2,126,- 
355.  The  main  canal  from  Bridgeport  to  LaSalle,  not 
including  the  four  miles  of  river  from  Bridgeport  to 
Chicago  harbor,  was  ninety-six  miles  in  length,  sixty 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  thirty-six  feet  at  ttw.4^ttom, 
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and  six  feet  deep.  At  this  time,  in  fair  weather,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  about  eight  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit-level of  the  canal.  The  pumping  engines  therefore 
proved  to  be  most  necessary  auxiliaries  for  the  success- 
ful working  of  the  canal.  They  were  two  in  number,  of 
about  i6o-horse  power  each,  and  pumped  seven  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute.  The  cost  of  the 
extensive  engine-house  and  the  machinery  was  $54,000, 
The  engines  were  first  put  in  motion  on  February  10, 
1848.  Along  the  line  of  the  canal  were  seventeen 
locks,  four  aqueducts,  culverts,  bridges,  dams,  canal 
basins,  lock-houses,  waste  wiers,  the  inevitable  tow 
paths,  and  all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. The  rates  of  toll  ranged  from  three  and  a 
half  cents  on  common  freight  boats  per  mile  to  six 
cents  on  passenger  boats ;  and  for  each  passenger  over 
eight  years  old  four  mills  per  mile,  sixty  pounds  of  bag- 
gage being  transported  free.  The  toll  on  articles  of 
commerce  varied  from  three  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
thousand  pounds. 

When  the  work  was  completed,  the  sturdy  men,  the 
day  laborers,  became  homesteaders,  squatters,  or  purchas- 
ers of  town  lots.  Almost  all  became  settlers  along 
the  line  between  Chicago  and  LaSalle ;  the  remainder 
were  nomadic  and  are  perhaps  following  the  directors 
of  internal  improvements  up  to  these  times.  They,  and 
the  more  pretentious  workers  upon  the  canal,  were  no 
doubt  gratified  at  the  life  which  even  the  first  season  of 
navigation  presented.  The  waters  of  the  canal  were 
covered  with  craft  of  every  kind,  and  the  locks  were  in 
constant  motion.  The  canal  was  closed  by  ice  on  ^e 
night  of  November  29,  1848,  but  during  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  days  of  navigation  that  season 
the  tolls  collected  at  Chicago  amounted  to  $52,000,  and 
$35,000  at  LaSalle.  The  sale  of  canal  lots  in  Chicago 
for  the  season  amounted  to  $400,000.  Money  circu- 
lated freely.  Business  of  all  kinds  was  encouraged  to 
a  remarkable  activity.  A  new  era  of  financial  prosper- 
ity was  not  only  inaugurated  by  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  but  by  the  rapid  advance  in  value  of  lands ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  provision  of  the  new  constitution,  levy- 
ing a  special  tax  of  two  mills  for  the  purpose,  the 
burdensome  debt  of  $1,600,000,  which  clung  to  the 
enterprise,  was,  in  a  few  years,  completely  extinguished. 
Thus,  it  would  seem,  after  many  years,  that  the  bread 
which  had  been  cast  upon  the  troubled  financial  waters, 
was  returning  to  bless  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  expenditures  on  this  great  public  work  from  the 
organization  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  May,  1845,  to 
November  30,  1848,  or  the  date  of  closing  of  the  first 
season  of  navigation,  was  $1,719,859.32 ;  receipts, 
$1,949,042.09.  This  balance  was  charged  with  the  sum 
of  $128,300  prior  to  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1849, 
including  interest  and  principal  of  loan,  construction  of 
Calumet  feeders,  repairs  and  incidental  expenses. 

But  as  difficulties  precede  the  accomplishment  of 
any  great  undertaking,  so  they  seem  to  have  a  faculty 
of  following  ever  in  its  wake.  Navigation  through  the 
canal  was  seriously  impeded  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  by  the  paucity  of  the  water  supply.  The  Calumet 
feeder,  seventeen  miles  in  length,  was  not  completed 
until  the  fall  of  1849;  consequently  the  supply  for  the 
upper  end  of  the  canal  was  obtained  from  the  lake,  by 
means  of  the  pumping  works  at  Bridgeport,  from  the 
Desplaines  and  DuPage  rivers.  The  eleven  miles  of 
canal  from  Joliet  to  the  DuPage  proved  leaky,  also, 
owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  and  upon  this 
division,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  engines,  the  level  could  onr^r  be  raised  at  the  rate  of 
one  indi  in  twenty-four  houi^  Then,  during  the  winter 


of  1848  and  spring  following  came  the  disastrous  fresh- 
ets and  ice  jams,  which  injured  the  works  quite  seriously. 
Many  claims  for  pre-emptions  under  the  act  of  1843 
were  also  being  pressed  against  the  board  of  trustees 
for  settlement.  Among  them  were  several  for  lands 
and  town  lots  in  Chicago  and  neighborhood,  for  quite 
extensive  amounts.  The  trustees  were  the  judges  or 
commissioners  on  these  claims,  and  according  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  law,  they  awarded  to  each  claimant 
in  the  proportion  of  two  blocks  for  each  :6o  acres. 
Many  of  the  claimants  were  dissatisfied  and  sought  re- 
lief through  the  courts,  but  the  action  of  the  trustees 
was  sustained  in  1851.  The  trustees  had  scarcely  un- 
burdened the  canal  of  these  vexatious  suits  before  the 
Illinois  River  took  it  upon  itself  to  fall  so  low  as  to  re- 
fuse the  passage  of  first-class  boats  to  LaSalle.  Second 
and  third  class  craft  only  could  navigate  its  waters.  In 
August,  185a,  Congress  applied  $30,000  toward  the 
work  of  dredging  its  channel.  The  next  year  the  pas- 
senger traffic  of  the  canal  showed  so  marked  a  falling 
off,  because  of  the  building  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
and  the  running  of  a  daily  line  of  boats,  in  connection 
with  it,  between  St.  Louis  and  LaSalle,  that,  during  the 
early  part  of  1854  the  canal  management  were  obliged 
to  reduce  their  tolls.  Another  season  of  remarkably 
low  water  in  the  Illinois  River,  during  1856,  suspended 
navigation  for  some  time,  and  reduced  the  canal  revenue 
nearly  $60,000.  The  feeders  failed  to  supply  sufficient 
water  and  the  pumps  of  Bridgeport  were  worked  vigor- 
ously for  nearly  four  months.  It  was  becoming  evident 
that,  even  with  their  aid,  the  "  shallow-cut "  plan  had, 
unfortunately,  been  forced  upon  the  State  by  considera- 
tions of  economy. 

These  checks,  however,  seemed  but  slight  draw- 
backs when  compared  with  the  really  grand  results 
which  had  followed  the  completion  of  the  canal.  The 
semi-annual  sale  of  lands  had  been  prodigious, 
bringing  large  sums  of  money  into  circulation,  and  lift- 
ing the  whole  State  into  financial  prosperity.  Of  the 
seven  millions  of  dollars  which  the  trustees  had  received 
during  the  decade  following  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
about  half  of  that  amount  was  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lands.  Chicago,  especially,  profited  by  this  new  order 
of  things.  Annual  land  sales  were  held  in  that  city, 
and  immigration  poured  into  her  borders.  Thousands 
of  dollars  were  put  into  circulation,  outside  of  what  was 
thrown  into  the  channels  of  trade  from  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  real  estate.  The  canal  tolls  at  this  point 
alone,  aggregated  over  a  million  dollars  in  ten  years. 
More  than  five  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
twenty-six  million  bushels  of  com,  twenty-seven  million 
pounds  of  pork,  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  million 
feet  of  lumber  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  sent 
through  the  canal  during  the  same  period.  This  was 
certainly  a  good  record  for  an  enterprise  of  ten  years' 
standing. 

During  this  decade  there  had  been  several  changes 
in  the  management.  Charies  Oakley,  the  State  trustee, 
died  January  i,  1849.  His  successor  was  J.  B.  Wells. 
W.  H.  Swift  and  David  Leavitt  were  again  chosen  trus- 
tees for  the  bond-holders,  in  May,  1849.  In  February, 
1852,  josiah  McRoberts  was  appointed  State  trustee  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  election  by  the  bond-holders  in 
May  resulted  in  retaining  Messrs.  Swift  and  Leavitt  in 
office  for  another  term.  The  loan  of  $1,600,000,  with 
interest,  was  paid  in  1853.  As  stated.  Captain  Swift 
and  David  Leavitt  were  appointed  trustees  by  the  bond- 
holders under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1842-43,  and 
held  their  office  from  that  time  until  the  canal  was  com- 
pleted and  the  entire  debt  paid  off  in  i^S^v  They  then 
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surrendered  the  works  and  the  unsold  lands  to  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Soon  after  they  went  into  office  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  was  appointed  the  attorney  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  acted  in  that  capacity  until  the  trust  was  exe- 
cuted. 

From  1848  to  1853  the  subscribers  to  the  $1,600,000 
loan  had  received  no  less  than  $2,1 1 1,794.78. .  In  April, 
1854,  E.  B.  Talcott,  general  superintendent  of  the  canal, 
resigned  his  position,  after  a  connection  with  the  enter- 
prise of  eighteen  years.  William  Gooding,  engineer 
(and  later  secretary),  for  the  same  length  of  time 
was  chosen  for  that  position,  John  B.  Preston  was  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  in  April,  1855.  In  1857 
Charles  H.  Ray,  of  Chicago,  was  appointed  State  trus- 
tee, and  Messrs.  Swift  and  Leavitt  were  continued  in 
office. 

During  February  and  March  of  1857,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1847,  a  large  amount  of  canal 
indebtedness  of  scrip  was  funded.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  all  except  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  these 
canal  checks  had  been  paid  and  retired  from  circula- 
tion. But  large  numbers  of  them  appeared  again, 
sometimes  being  presented  to  the  secretary  of  the  fund 
commission  under  different  names,  but  all  apparently 
by  the  same  hand — that  of  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson, 
whilom  contractor  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal. 
Mr.  Matteson  was  the  principal  stockholder  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bank,  and  it  was  alleged  that,  having  con- 
verted these  checks  into  bonds,  he  presented  them  to 
the  Auditor  of  State,  as  security  for  his  bank  circula- 
tion. During  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  General  Thornton,  General 
Fry  and  Mr.  Manning  (the  two  first  named  having 
acted  as  State  trustees,  and  the  latter  as  secretary  of  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners),  that  $50  and  $1 00  checks, 
which  had  been  paid  by  the  bank  in  1839  but  not  can- 
celed, were  again  afloat,  and  were  being  funded  by 
Governor  Matteson.  An  investigation  was  at  once 
commenced,  and  in  February,  1859,  a  law  was  passed 
to  "  indemnify  the  State  against  loss  by  reason  of  un- 
lawful funding  of  canal  indebtedness."  Under  its  pro- 
visions Governor  lifatteson  executed  a  taortgage  and 


an  indemnifying  bond  to  the  State,  to  cover  specified 
bonds  into  which  the  scrip  had  been  funded  by  him. 
The  legislative  finance  committee  charged  that  the 
State  Treasurer  had  paid  him  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  $223,182.66,  on  account  of  these  canal  checks. 
The  indemnifying  act  passed,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  finance  committee,  authorized  him  to  give 
SKurity  for  the  repayment  of  this  sum  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  its  approval,  which  resulted  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  mortgage  and  the  bond.  The  testimony 
deduced  by  the  finance  committee  seemed  to  conclu- 
sively prove  that  the  uncanceled  checks  of  the  $50  and 
$100  denominations  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  State 
trustee  to  Governor  Matteson.  The  Grand  Jury  of 
Sangamon  County,  however,  which  sat  in  May,  1859, 
failed  to  bring  in  a  true  bill  for  larceny,  although  their 
first  vote  favored  such  a  finding. 

In  the  foregoing  narrative  it  has  been  shown  what 
twenty-one  years  of  persistent  endeavor  was  able  to 
accomplish.  From  the  commencement  of  work  in  1836 
to  its  suspension  in  1843,  its  final  completion  in  1848, 
and  to  the  gathering  of  the  financial  harvest  of  1848-57, 
the  canal  enterprise  presented  many  new  phases  to  the 
public.  Intermixed  with  much  honest  endeavor  must,  of 
necessity,  have  been  found  some  dishonesty  and  attempt 
at  self -aggrandizement  and  purely  selfish  gain.  Yet  the 
men  who  carried  forward  the  great  work  to  a  success- 
ful completion,  and  then  conducted  it  with  such  re- 
markable profit  to  themselves,  the  bond-holders  and  the 
State,  were  not  certainly  the  intellectual  superiors  of  the 
men  of  1835-39,  who  failed  so  signally  in  their  efforts  to 
give  the  new  West  a  great  water-way.  The  successful  ones 
had  the  revival  spirit  of  the  times  to  help  them  on,  the  use 
of  mon^  which  that  spirit  drew  forth  from  its  resting 
places  at  home  and  abroad  to  aid  them,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  immigration  epoch  to  support  their  enter- 
prise. It  shared  the  fortunes  of  Chicago — or  rather 
Chicago  shared  its  fortunes — and  they  both  became 
great  and  prosperous.  The  canal  even  retained  its 
prestige  during  the  season  of  depression  in  1857.  Ref- 
erence to  subsequent  volumes  of  this  History  is  here 
made  for  the  work  done  since  1857. 
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The  few  families  who  reposed  within  the  shadows 
of  Fort  Dearborn  first  realized  that  civic  authority  ex- 
tended to  their  cabin  doors  in  1823.  It  was  then  that 
the  officials  of  Fulton  County,  to  which  this  unorganized 
region  was  attached,  levied  a  tax  of  five  mills  to  the 
dollar  upon  all  personal  property  in  the  settlement,  ex- 
empting only  household  furniture,  as  provided  by  law. 
Amherst  C.  Ransom,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  served  as 
Collector,  and  enriched  the  treasury  by  the  sum  of 
$11.42,  thereby  demonstrating  that  the  total  valuation 
of  embryo  Chicago  was  but  $2,284.  When  Peoria 
County  was  created  in  1825,  Chicago  came  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Even  at  this  time  Chicago  had  but  a 
mjrthical  existence,  the  name  applying  sometimes  to  the 
river  and  again  to  a  cluster  of  cabins  on  its  marshy 
shores  or  sandy  banks.  But  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal  having  at  length  obtained  its  coveted  and  magnifi- 
cent land  grant,  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to 
lay  out  towns  upon  the  sections  which  fell  to  them. 
Chicago  was  accordingly  surveyed,  and  a  plat  of  it  pub- 
lished by  James  Thompson,  a  canal  surveyor,  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1830.  This  date  marks  the  birthday  of  Chicago 
as  a  town,  and  the  "  Fort  Dearborn  settlement "  disap- 
peared. The  section  falling  to  the  canal  interest,  upon 
which  Chicago  was  platted,  was  No.  9,  situated  immedi- 
ately north  of  School  Section  No.  16.  The  line  be- 
tween the  two  sections  was  Madison,  and  their  eastern 
boundary  State  Street. 

East  of  State  Street,  extending  from  Madison  Street 
north  one  mile,  was  the  tract  included  in  the  Fort  Dear- 
bom  Reservation  and  the  Kinzie  pre-emption,  which 
afterward  became  additions  to  the  town.  The  portion 
north  of  the  river  had  been  pre-empted  by  Robert  Kin- 
zie, for  the  family,  and  the  portion  south  comprised  the 
Reservation.  Section  15  was  a  canal  section  and  was 
not  surveyed  for  some  years  afterward.  Section  9, 
"the  original  town,"  and  to  which  all  other  surveys  are 
additions,  fortunately  covered  the  ground  along  the 
main  channel  of  the  river  and  at  the  junction  of  its  two 
branches.  The  original  limits  of  Chicago  were  Madi- 
son, Desplaines,  Kinzie  and  State  streets,  embracing  an 
area  of  about  three-eighths  of  a  square  mile.  The  pub- 
lic thoroughfares  running  east  and  west  were,  as  re- 
corded on  Thompson's  map,  "  Kenzie,"  Carroll,  Fulton, 
(on  the  West  Side),  South  Water,  Lake,  Randolph  and 
Washington  streets,  naming  them  in  their  order  from 
the  north;  while  those  lying  north  and  south  were  Jef- 
ferson, Clinton,  Canal,  West  and  East  Water,  Market, 
Franklin,  Wells,  "  La  Selles,"  Clark  and  Dearborn 
streets,  naming  them  in  their  order  from  the  west.  In- 
cluded within  these  brief  limits  were  the  hitherto  inde- 
pendent settlements  of  Wolf  Point,  west  of  the  river's 
fork,  and  the  "  lower  village,"  on  the  South  Side.  Thus 
Chicago  was  no  longer  a  '*  settlement "  merely,  and  during 
the  year  succeeding  its  survey  the  young  town  received 
increased  distinction  by  being  designated  as  the  seat  of 
justice  of  the  newly  organized  county  of  Cook.  In 
June,  1831,  the  State  granted  to  the  county  twenty-four 


canal  lots,  which  were  not  in  one  body,  however,  but 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  public  buildings.  Sixteen  lots  were  sold  to  pay  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  eight  remaining  constituted  the 
public  square.  The  result  of  this  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  State  was  seen  in  March,  1832,  when,  through 
the  architectural  skill  of  Samuel  Miller,  contractor, 

there  arose  upon  the  southwest  comer  of  the  square,  the 
so-called  "estray-pen."  Although  sometimes  desig- 
nated and  dignified  as  "the  first  public  building  ever 
erected  in  Chicago,"  the  "  pen  "  was  a  small  wooden 
enclosure  and  quite  roofless.  Mr.  Miller's  bid  for  the 
work  was  $20,  but  he  accepted  $12  from  the  commis- 
sioners; thereby  admitting,  as  charged  by  the  county 
authorities,  that  he  did  not  do  his  work  according  to 
contract.  During  this  year  and  the  next,  (1833,)  general 
attention  was  called  to  Chicago  by  the  valiant  efforts 
which  her  citizens  were  making  to  obtain  a  harbor  ap- 
propriation; and  in  addition  to  this  mode  of  advertising 
the  "canal  enthusiasm"  was  spreading  from  Chicago 
all  over  the  country.  Many  accessions  were,  therefore, 
made  to  her  population,  and  some  of  the  new  arrivals 
were  of  that  permanent  character  so  valuable  to  a 
young  community.  The  summer  of  1833  saw  Chicago 
with  a  population  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
her  citizens  prepared  to  organize,  under  the  general 
legislative  act,  for  the  incorporation  of  towns,  passed 
February  12,  183 1.  By  its  provisions  citizens  of  any 
town  containing  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants 
were  authorized  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  decide  whether 
they  wished  to  become  incorporated.  If  the  aforesaid 
citizens  favored  the  assumption  of  corporate  dignity,  then 
the  clerk  of  the  convention  or  meeting,  was  to  give  at 
least  five  days'  notice  that  an  election  would  be  held  to 
choose  five  Town  Trustees,  who  were  to  hold  office  for 
one  year.  The  Board  of  Trustees  were  endowed  with 
the  usual  powera — ^to  abate  nuisances,  gambling,  dis- 
orderly .conduct;  to  prevent  fast  driving  and  enforce 
police  regulations;  to  license  shows,  control  markets, 
take  charge  of  the  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  to  provide 
the  means  for  protecting  the  town  against  fire.  The 
limits  of  the  town  were  not  to  exceed  one  square  mile, 
within  which  limits  the  Trustees  were  to  have 
jurisdiction.  They  could  call  out  any  citizen  to  work 
on  the  public  roads  for  three  days  in  every  year.  The 
tax-levy  was  fixed  at  fifty  cents  on  every  hundred  dol- 
lars of  assessed  valuation.  The  Trustees  were  denied 
the  right  to  impose  a  fine  of  more  than  $5  for  breach 
of  any  of  their  ordinances,  and  two-thirds  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  town,  at  any  annual  election,  could 
dissolve  the  corporation. 

Late  in  July,  1833,*  a  public  meeting  was  held  to 
decide  whether  incorporation  should  or  should  not  be 


*  Bruu's  "  HtUory  of  Chicago,"  p.  al.  Colbert  £iv«>  the  dMe  Angust  5, 
whkh  b  tiM  due  ol  the  deetion  notice  now  oo  file  with  tlM'@t]r  Clerk.  i 
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effected.  The  record  of  that  meeting  stands  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  «f  Chicago,  convened  pursuant 
to  public  notice  given  according  to  the  statute  for  incorporating 
towns,  T.  J.  V.  Owen  was  chosen  President,  and  E.  S.  Kimberly 
was  chosen  Clerk.  The  oaths  were  then  administered  by  Russel  E, 
Heacock,  a  Justice  oi  the  Peace  for  Cook  County,  when  the  fol- 
lowing vote  was  taken  on  the  pr(^riety  of  incorpcMrating  the  Town 
of  Chici^,  County  of  Cook,  State  of  Illinois: 

"/«r  iacorfffmtioH—John  S.  C.  Hogan,  C.  A.  Ballard,  G.  W. 
Snow,  R.  J.  Hamilton,  J.  T.  Temple.  John  W.  Wright,  U.  W. 
Dole.  Hiram  Pearsons,  Alanson  Sweet,  E.  S.  Kimberly.  T.  J,  V. 
Owen,  Mark  Beaubien — 12. 

Againil  iiKorpcmtion — Kussel  E.  Heacock. 

"  We  certify  the  above  poll  to  be  correct. 

*'  Signed.  T.  J.  V.  OWEN,  Pntidait. 

"  Ed.  S.  Kimberly,  GerJt." 

In  pursuance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  Dr. 
Kimberly,  acting  in  his  official  capacity  of  Clerk,  issued 
an  election  notice,  which  read  thus : 

"  Publick  notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  election  will  be  holden 
at  the  house  of  Mark  Beaubien,  on  Saturday,  the  loth  day  of 
August,  at  II  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  five  trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chicago. 

"  Chicago,  August  5,  1833. 

"  E.  S.  KiMBERLV,  Tffmt  OerJt. 

"  N.  B. — The  poll  will  close  at  one  o'clock." 

An  election  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  desig- 
nated. Twenty-eight  electors  were  legally  entitled  to 
exercise  their  privilege  as  freemen,  and  of  that  number 


no  less  than  thirteen  consented  to  assume  the  role  of 
candidates  for  office.  The  enrollment  recorded  the 
names  of  E.  S.  Kimberly,  J.  B.  Beaubien,  Mark  Beau- 
bien, T.  J.  V.  Owen,  William  Ninson,  Hiram  Peareons, 
Philo  Carpenter,  George  Chapman,  John  W.  Wright, 
John  T.  Temple,  Mathias  Smith,  David  Carver,  James 
Kinzie,  Charles  Taylor,  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  Eli  A.  Rider, 


Dexter  J.  Hapgood,  George  W.  Snow,  Madore  B. 
Beaubien,  Gholson  Kercheval,  George  W.  Dole,  R.  J. 
Hamilton,  Stephen  F.  Gale,  Enoch  Darling,  W.  H. 
Adams,  C.  A.  Ballard,  John  Watkins  and  James  Gilbert. 
There  were  twenty-eight  ballots  cast.  John  Miller, 
being  a  candidate  himself,  refrained  from  voting. 

The  list  of  the  candidates  included  the  names  of 
T.  J.  V.  Owen,  George  W.  Dole,  Madore  B.  Beaubien, 
John  Miller,  E.  S.  Kimberly,  R.  J,  Hamilton,  James 
Kinzie,  J.  T.  Temple,  J.  B.  Beaubien,  Philo  Carpenter, 
John  W.  Wright,  Robert  A.  Kinzie,  and  John  S.  C. 
Hogan. 

The  successful  candidates  were  : 

T.  J.  V.  Owen    26 

George  W.  Dole     36 

Madore  B.  Beiubien   13 

John  Miller  ...   20 

E.  S.  Kimberly   20 

The  scattering  vote  was  distributed  as  follows : 
Philo  Carpenter,  i  ;  John  Wright,  2 ;  R.  J.  Hamilton, 
4;  James  Kinzie,  5;  John  T.  Temple,  5;  J.  B.  Beau- 
bien, 6 ;  Robert  A.  Kinzie,  9  ;  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  3. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  two  days 
subsequent  to  the  election,  and  no  record-book  having 
been  provided,  the  original  proceedings  were  transcrib- 


ed upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Clerk  pro  tern.  All  the  members  were  present,  and  re- 
ceived the  oath  of  office  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  notary 
public,  and  an  organization  was  effected  by  the  election 
of  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen  President  and  Isaac  Harmon 
Clerk.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that  meetings 
should  be  held  at  the  house  of  Mark  Beaubien,  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  each  month,  at  seven  o'clock  p.  h., 
beginning  with  Wednesday,  September  4,  1833. 

At  the  first  regular  business  meeting  held  by  the 
Board,  on  that  date,  a  free  ferry  was  established  across 
the  river  at  Dearborn  Street.  George  W.  Dole  was 
chosen  Town  Treasurer  for  one  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  town  its  lim- 
its were  defined  as  follows  :  Beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Jackson  and  Jefferson  streets;  thence  north  to 
Cook  Street,  and  through  that  street  to  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity in  Wabansia;  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  Ohio 
Street  in  Kinzie's  addition;  thence  eastwardly  to  the 
lake  shore;  thence  south  with  the  line  of  beach  to  the 
northern  United  States  pier;  thence  northwardly  along 
said  pier  to  its  termination;  thence  to  the  channel  of  the 
Chicago  River;  thence  along  said  channel  until  it  inter- 
sects the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  town  of  Chicago, 
as  laid  out  by  the  canal  commissioners;  thence  south- 
wardly with  said  line  until  it  meets  Jackson  Street; 
thence  westwardly  along  Jackson  Street  until  it  reaches 
the  place  of  beginning. 

During  the  fall  of  1833,  the  citizens  felt  that  some- 
thing more  metropolitan  was  required  than  the  "estray 
pen."  The  log  jail  was  therefore  built  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  square.  One  set  of  contractors  failed  to 
build  the  jail,  but  the  structure  was  finally  completed, 
and  Officer  Beach,  father  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Beach,  possessed 
the  keys  of  authority.  As  offenders  against  the  laws  in- 
creased, an  addition,  in  the  form  of  an  oaken  cell,  or 
jail,  was  built,  separate  from  the  first  structure.  Dr. 
Beach,  then  a  boy,  states  that  he  had  known  this  small 
building  to  contain  as  many  as  twenty-eight  prisoners 
at  one  time.  It  was  during  these  days  that  Benjamin 
Jones  was  appointed  Street  Commissioner,  but  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  resigned  before  his  term  expired,  and 
was  succeeded  by  O.  Morrison  and  Silas  W.  Sherman. 
Isaac  Harmon  was  chosen  Collector.  On  December  4, 
George  W.  Snow  became  Assessor  and  Surveyor,  and 
John  Dean  Caton,  Corporation  Counsel. 

A  code  of  local  laws  was  adopted  in  November. 
1833,  regulating  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  town.  The 
Democrat,  which  made  its  first  appearance  November 
26,  was  designated  the  official  newspaper  of  the  town. 

During  this  month  also  the  limits  of  the  town  were 
extended  to  embrace  the  tract  bounded  by  the  lake  on  the 
east  and  State  Street  on  the  west,  Ohio  Street  on  the 
north  and  Jackson  Street  on  the  south. 

The  corporate  limits  were  again  extended,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  adopted  February  11,  1834,  so  as  to  include 
all  land  lying  east  of  State  Street  to  the  lake  shore,  from 
Chicago  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street,  except  the  milita- 
ry reservation,  which  lay  from  the  river  south  to  Madi- 
son Street. 

The  second  election  was  held  August  ii,  1834,  at 
which  time  J.  H.  Kinzie,  G.  S.  Hubbard,  E.  Goodrich, 
J.  K.  Boyer,  and  John  S.  C.  Hogan  were  chosen 
Trustees.  The  official  roster  for  that  year  is:  J.  H. 
Kinzie,  President;  Isaac  Harmon,  Clerk  and  Collector; 
J.  S.  C.  Hogan,  Treasurer,  resigned  in  June  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  M.  Pettit;  James  W.  Reed,  Super- 
visor of  Roads  and  Bridges,  resigned  in  November,  and 
succeeded  by  E.  E.  Hunter,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  J.  K.  Boyer;  N.  G.  Wright,  Fire  Warden^  " 
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W.  Casey,  Corporation  Counsel,  and,  from  November, 
Clerk  and  Collector. 

The  first  financial  obligation  incurred  by  the  town 
was  for  $6d,  borrowed  in  C^ober,  1834,  to  drain  State 
Street  and  redeem  a  large  slough. 

Several  important  measures  were  instituted  during 
1835.  Among  them  were  the  establishment,  in  June, 
of  a  permanent  Board  of  Health;  the  creation,  in 
November,  of  a  Fire  Department;  the  borrowing,  in 
June,  of  $2,000,  with  which  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  place,  as  a  preventive  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  cholera;  and  the  adoption,  in 
August,  of  a  lengthy  and  comprehensive  code  of  local 
laws.  November  21,  a  seal  was  adopted  by  the  Board, 
but  neither  the  instrument  itself,  nor  any  impression 
made  thereby  remains;  the  few  documents  which  sur- 
vived the  fire  of  187 1  being  without  a  copy  from  which 
a  reproduction  can  be  made  for  use  here. 

The  increase  of  population  and  extension  of  corpo- 
rate limits  suggested  the  enlargement  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  fix- 
ing the  number  of  members  at  nine. 

The  third  election  was  held  in  July,  1835,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows:  H.  Hugunin,  President;  W.  Kimball, 
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B.  King,  S.  Jackson,  E.  B.  Williams,  F.  C.  Sherman,  A. 
Loyd  and  George  W.  Dole,  Trustees;  A.  N.  FuUerton, 
Clerk,  who  was  succeeded  by  Ebenezer  Peck,  who  also 
acted  as  Counsel;  George  W.  Dole,  Treasurer;  John 
K.  Boyer,  Street  Commissioner;  O.  Morrison,  Collector 
and  Constable;  E.  B.  Talcott,  Surveyor;  A.  Stole, 
Assessor;  J.  Bates  and  J.  Haight,  Measurers  of  Wood 
and  Lumber.  Minor  changes  occurred  during  the  year 
in  these  offices. 

During  the  fall  of  the  year  (1835,)  a  one-story  and 
basement  brick  court-house  was  erected  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  square,  on  Clark  and  Randolph 
streets.  The  county  offices  were  in  the  lower  stoiy; 
the  court-room,  which  was  above,  being  one  oblong 
apartment,  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  persons. 

The  fourth  and  last  election  under  the  town  system 
was  held  at  the  Tremont  House  June  6,  1836.    E.  B. 


Williams  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Board,  the  members  of  which  were  S.  G.  Trowbridge, 
Peter  Bolles,  L.  P.  Updike,  A.  D.  Taylor,  William  B. 
Ogden,  A.  Pierce,  T.  G.  Wright  and  J.  Jackson.  C.  V. 
Dyer  was  elected  Clerk,  but  resigned  at  once,  Ebenezer 
Peck  assuming  the  duties  of  office,  but  he  in  turn  was 
succeeded  in  September  by  James  Curtiss.  The  official 
list  comprised  W.  McClintock,  Street  Commissioner  ;  O. 
Morrison,  Constable ;  N.  H.  Bolles,  Assessor  and  Col- 
lector ;  George  W.  Dole,  Treasurer,  and  James  H. 
Rees,  Surveyor. 

The  era  of  internal  improvement  upon  which  this 
region  had  entered  accelerated  immigration,  and  in- 
spired with  hopes  of  prosperity  those  who  had  made 


Chicago  their  abiding-place.  The  canal  was  advancing 
along  the  line  of  completion  ;  a  system  of  water-works 
was  already  inaugurated  under  the  title  of  the  Hydraulic 
Company,  and,  above  all  else,  the  hearts  of  the  commu- 
nity beat  high  with  firm  faith  in  the  ultimate  fulfillment 
of  a  lofty  destiny  for  Chicago.  Actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
unequaled  courage,  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town 
determined  upon  its  incorporation  as  a  city.  On  the 
i8th  of  November,  1836,  the  Trustees  ordered  that  "  the 
President,  E.  B.  Williams,  invite  the  citizens  of  the  three 
districts  of  the  town  to  meet  in  their  respective  districts 
and  select  three  suitable  persons  to  meet  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  Thursday  next  (November  24,)  and  con- 
sult on  the  expediency  of  applying  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  for  a  city  charter,  and  adopt  a  draft  to  accom- 
pany such  application." 

The  meeting  was  held  and  a  delegation  selected  as 
follows  :  District  No.  i — Ebenezer  Peck,  William  Stuart, 
E.  W.  Casey  ;  District  No.  2 — J.  Dean  Caton,  J.  W. 
Chadwick,  William  Forsythe  ;  District  No.  3 — J.  H.  Kin- 
zie,  W.  L.  Newberry,  T.  W.  Smith.  The  result  of  the 
union  conference  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
consisting  of  two  members  of  the  Board  and  one  citizen 
from  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  city,  to  draft  a  charter. 
That  committee  comprised  Messrs.  Peck,  Caton,  and 
Smith,  for  the  people,  apd  Messrs.  Peter  Bolles  and 


^^^^^ 


William  B.  Ogden  for  the  Board.  A  charter  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Saloon  Building.  A  large  majority 
of  those  in  attendance  voted  for  adoption  of  the  docu- 
ment without  amendment ;  but  that  vote  was  speedily 
reconsidered,  and  an  animated  discussion  of  the  sixty- 
second  section  ensued,  relative  to  the  assumption  of  in- 
debtedness by  the  proposed  city  authorities.  Some  of 
the  more  sanguine  residents  were  so  imbued  with  the 
progressive  tendencies  of  the  times  that  they  favored 
tlie  unlimited  extension  of  power  in  that  direction.  A 
more  prudent  counsel  prevailed,  however,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  corporation  to  incur  debt  was  limited  to 
$100,000  per  year.  With  this  alteration  in  the  original 
draft,  the  people  endorsed  the  proposition  to  change  the 
corporate  character  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Stuart,  secretary 
of  the  public  meeting,  observes  that  ''in  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  citizens  assembled 
favored  the  charter." 

CREATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  the  charter  was  passed 
and  approved  by  the  Legislature,  and  Chicago  became 
a  city.  The  corporate  limits  were  defined  in  Section  1 
as  follows : 

"  That  the  district  of  country  in  the  county  of  Cook,  in  the  State 
aforesaid,  known  as  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion thirty-three  in  township  forty,  and  fractional  section  thirty-four 
in  the  same  township,  the  east  fourth  part  of  sections  six,  seven, 
eighteen  and  nineteen  in  the  same  township:  also  fractional  section 
three,  section  four,  section  five,  section  eight,  section  nine  and 
fractional  section  ten.  except  the  southwest  fractional  quarter  of 
section  ten.  occupied  as  a  miliury  post  until  the  same  shall  be 
private  property;  fractional  section  fifteen,  section  ^xteen,  section 
seventeen,  section  twenty,  section  twenty-one  and  fractional  sectimi 
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twenty-two,  in  township  thirty-nine  north,  range  number  fourteen 
east  of  the  third  principal  meridian  in  the  State  aforesaid. 

"  Section  3.  The  said  city  shall  be  divided  into  six  wards,  as 
follows :  AH  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  south  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  east  of  the  center  of  Clark  Street,  following  the  center  of 
Clark  Street  to  the  south  line  of  section  sixteen,  thence  following 
the  said  south  line  of  section  sixteen  to  the  center  of  State  Street,  and 
a  line  parallel  with  the  center  of  said  street  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  said  city,  shall  be  denominated  the  First  Ward  of  said  city  ;  all 
that  part  of  the  said  city  which  lies  south  of  said  Chicago  River,  west 
of  the  First  Ward  and  east  of  the  South  Branch  of  said  Chicago 
River,  shall  be  denominated  the  Second  Ward  of  said  city  ;  all  that 
part  of  the  said  city  lying  west  of  the  aforesaid  South  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  south  of  the  center  of  Randolph  Street,  and  by  a 
line  parallel  with  the  center  of  said  Randolph  Street,  to  the  western 
boundary  of  said  city,  shall  be  denominated  the  Third  Ward ;  all 
that  part  of  said  city  which  lies  north  of  the  said  Third  Ward,  and 
west  of  the  said  Chicago  River,  and  to  the  North  and  South 
branches  thereof,  shall  be  denominated  the  Fourth  Ward  of  said 


Conner,  A.  Jackson  Cox,  J.  G.  Dawley,  Charles  V.  Dyer,  Thomas 
Ely.  Charles  M.  Gray,  Joseph  H.  Gray,  David  P.  Focrt,  Jared 
Fordham.  C.  C.  Franklin,  Jdhn  Hackett,  Eri  B.  Hulbert,  Hennr 
King,  John  Knight,  David  Lake,  George  Lamb,  sworn,  Albert  G. 
Lcary,  W.  McClintock,  Alexander  McDommerly,  John  Melray, 
Ephriam  Morrison,  Orsemus  Morrison,  Luther  Nicols,  Peter 
Pruyne,  John  Robson,  John  Sammons,  J.  Shadeller,  James  Sin- 
clair, Barney  Smith,  John  Smith,  S.  F,  Spaulding,  Augustln  D. 
Taylor.  Edmund  D.  Taylor,  Peter  L.  Updike,  H.  C.  Walker, 
Anson  Weed,  Slater  West,  Eli  B.  Williams,  William  Worthington, 
William  Jones,  W.  West,  H.  L.  Patterson,  S.  Ward,  Edward  L. 
thrall,  H.  J.  Walker.  Ambrose  Burnham,  E.  Gale,  J.  K.  Palmer, 
H.  Burk,  L.  Morse,  William  Montgomery,  Alexander  N.  Fuller- 
ton,  J.  Scott,  James  M.  Strode,  David  S.  Smith,  Alanson  Follans- 
bee,  W.  Winters,  B.  H.  Kent,  Chester  Tupper,  M.  Shonls,  Daniel 
Miller,  James  H.  Collins,  John  Kelly,  Joseph  Adams,  Daniel  Mc- 
Kinzie,  Ebenezer  Peck,  J.  Wentworth,  sworn,  E.  H.  Mulford, 
Daniel  Brainard,  W.  Andrews,  Enoch  Plummer,  J.  C.  Goodhue. 
H.  Uerrington,  Robinson  Tripp,  Ira  Couch,  John  Wright.  C.  W, 
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city  ;  all  that  part  of  said  city  which  lies  north  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  east  of  the  North  Branch  thereof,  and  west  of  the  center 
of  Clark  Street,  to  the  center  of  Chicago  Avenue,  and  lying  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago  Avenue,  to  the  center  of  Franklin  Street, 
and  lying  west  of  Franklin  Street,  and  a  line  parallel  with  the  center 
thereof  to  the  northern  boundary  of  said  city,  shall  be  denominated 
the  Fifth  Ward  ;  and  all  that  part  of  said  city  lying  north  of  the 
Chicago  River,  and  east  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  shall  be  denominated 
the  Sixth  Ward." 

First  City  Election. — At  a  meeting  held  by  the 
Board  on  March  31  it  was  resolved  to  hold  an  election 
for  city  officers  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  the  polling 
places  being  designated  as  follows  :  First  Ward,  Eagle 
Hotel ;  Second  Wardj  Lincoln's  Coffee  House  ;  Third 
Ward,  house  of  Charles  Taylor ;  Fourth  Ward,  Chicago 
Hotel  ^Cox'sl ;  Fifth  Ward,  Canal  Office  ;  Sixth  Ward, 
Franklin  House.  The  Board  also  appointed  three  in- 
spectors for  each  polling  place.  Accordingly  the  elec- 
tion took  place  upon  the  day  named  i^May  2),  and  the 
following  gentlemen  cast  their  ballots  :* 

First  Ward. — For  tViUiam  B.  Ogden  :  Sidney  Abell.  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  Bennett  Bailey,  H.  Bailey,  sworn,  Patrick  Batlingall, 
Madore  B.  Beaubien,  Samuel  C.  Bennett,  Nathan  H.  Bolles,  John 
Calhoun,  Henry  B.  Clarke,  J.  H.  CofHn,  Peter  Cohen,  F.  O. 

*  Feixin'a  HUt.  S«ricc  Directory  of  1839.  Corrccled  from  poUing-liM  of 
tt}7,  sDd  by  old  aettlen. 
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Spafford,  Francis  C,  .Sherman,  John  Boyd,  Hiram  B.  Smith,  M. 
O'Connor,  J.  F.  Brown,  A.  J.  Luce,  David  Can-er,  J.  M.  .Smith, 
L.  F.  Lewis,  John  R.  Livingston,  B.  F.  Monroe,  John  Patterson, 
Colon  Ware. 

For  John  H.  JCimie;  L.  C.  P.  Freer,  T.  O.  Davis,  Alvin 
Calhoun,  Hiram  Mallory,  J.  Young  Scammon,  Joseph  L.  Hanson, 
John  F.  Spalding,  Oliver  H.  Thompson,  Levi  D.  Boone,  C.  B. 
Ware,  Joseph  Meeker,  J.  B.  Wetherell.  George  W.  Snow,  James 
H.  Rees.  H.  Markoe,  William  Bond,  Robert  Truman,  James 
Spence,  Heman  Bond,  P.  Balcom,  J.  Sharp,  W.  Finney,  Thomas 
A.  Clark,  Royal  A.  Stewart,  Isaac  D.  Harmon,  Jabcz  K.  Botsford, 
Parker  M.  Cole,  Tyler  K.  Blodgett,  Curtis  Havens,  Elijah  K. 
Hubbard,  Ezekiel  Morrison,  David  Gelland,  James  A.  Smith, 
Lorin  Graves,  David  Hatch,  Cyrenus  Beers,  Simeon  Loveland, 
Seth  Paine,  Samuel  C.  Dennis,  Erastus  Bowen,  W.  K.  Marchal, 
John  L.  Wilson,  Thomas  Wright,  M.  Ayres,  F.  A.  Harding, 
Thomas  T.  Durant,  Edward  Casey,  George  W.  Merrill,  John  W. 
Hooker,  Charles  C.  Smith,  Giles  Spring,  L.  B.  Goodsetl,  William 
Stuart,  H.  Terrill,  Charles  Adams.  J,  Gardner,  Alva  V.  Frasier, 
Edward  H.  Haddock.  Frederick  A.  Howe,  A.  Nobles.  E.  S.  Hop- 
kins, Charles  McClure,  S.  Willis  Grannis,  Dexter  Graves,  Edward 
Colvin. 

Second  Ward. — For  IVilUam  B.  Ogden:  Solomon  Lincoln, 
Henry  Rhines,  Samuel  }.  Lowe,  Thomas  Marr,  Russell  Wheeler, 
Peter  Bolles,  C.  McW'horter,  S.  S.  Bradley,  Daniel  B.  Heartt, 
Charles  P.  Hogan,  P.  Higgins,  J.  C.  Hibson,  W,  Devere,  J. 
Spencer,  Michael  Glen,  .Silas  W.  Sherman,  Richard  Murphy,  F.  C. 
Bold,  John  Larry,  J.  Outhet.  J.  O'Rouke,  T.  Watkins,  J.  McCor- 
mick.  J.  J.  Kinnon,  McKelley,  John  Sarlney,  Jotffi^CamMcm. 
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Michael  Fitzsimoums,  M.  CastiKeQ,  Sunnel  Carpeoter,  P.  Groover, 
Tolin  Perian,  Godf<9d  Stevens,  H.  HcCarley,  M.  Fisher,  B.  Mig. 
Tog,  Hiram  Hugunin,  Samuel  Wayman,  Benjamin  Briggs,  Joseph 
Peacock,  P.  McConnel,  F.  C.  Tupper,  J.  Norris,  James  A.  Meme, 
H.  Mitchell,  A,  Coop,  George  E.  Horehart,  M.  Croushong,  E. 
Lelley,  J.  Lane,  T.  C,  Sampson,  William  Alamart,  D.  Denney,  H. 
Brown,  A.  H.  Beard.  A.  Grusgutt,  James  O'Brien,  Daniel  Levin- 
ney,  H.  Duffey,  J.  Beach,  Eli  S.  Prescott,  J.  Walker,  John  C. 
Kue,  Charles  H.  Chapman,  Moses  Dutton,  Valentine  A.  Boyer,  P. 

L Kimball,  J.  Sweeney,  D.  Conl^.  D.  Crawley.  R.  Halney,  John 
ng,  Alexander  Loyd,  E.  E.  Hunter,  Michael  Frarey,  James 
Carney,  Thomas  Farlin,  Augustus  H.  Burley,  A.  Bri^,  S.  J. 
Graves,  McDalald,  John  Sennet,  John  Dunlap,  Louis  Malzacher, 
Stephen  N.  Edgel,  William  Wiggins,  John  Mitchell,  I>enni$  S. 
Dewey,  A.  Tholser,  T.  Bailey,  Edmund  Gill,  Martin  Stidel, 
Samuel  J.  Grannis,  V.  Mclntire,  W.  M.  Hartley,  C.  Longwood, 
J.  Dailey,  O.  Brian,  Peter  Casey,  A.  Berg.  John  Ashman,  B.  Peck. 
T.  Lacey,  George  Bryan,  P.  Whitmore,  Robert  Gamer,  Joseph 
Shields,  R.  Jones,  Clement  Stose,  J.  Funk,  A.  Panakaske,  Ed- 
ward Manierre,  William  Hague,  John  H.  Butler,  J.  M.  Ham- 
mond, M.  Nigle,  Alonzo  Huntington,  Edward  Dimmock,  William 
Jinkins,  Isaac  R.  Gavin,  A.  Bailey,  P.  J.  Duncan,  T.  Fox,  J. 
McCord,  J,  Sullivan,  A.  Duckman,  J.  Gluwater,  O.  Sheppheard, 
F.  Goodman,  D.  Harsem.  C.  Culshaw,  John  W.  Eldredge.  William 
B.  French,  Simon  Cooley.  John  Ryan.  Michael  Buck,  T.  O.  Maley, 
Francis  G.  Blancbard,  John  K.  Boyer,  John  Knight,  J.  Dickson. 

fctnes  Lenon,  John  Archdale,  M.  Sandusky.  Rcnert  Hart,  John 
lion,  J.  P.  Johnston,  P.  Donahue,  John  Kice:,  Peter  Shaddle,  L. 
F.  Monroe,  Jacob  Gramos,  J.  J.  Jones,  Peter  Volsey,  }ohn  Wood- 
house,  Jacob  Milemin,  C.  Itenedick,  Joseph  Winship,  John  Shrig- 

ley,  O.  Mahan,  Thomas  Wolfinger,  S.  B.  Dane,  E.  F.  Brown, 

N.  Winslow,  John  Gormonly,  George  Dolton,  J.  Minney,  Michael 
Lantry,  S.  Hurley.  John  Mnrpbey,  P.  Kellcy,  John  Black.  Will, 
iam  B.  Noble,  Thomas  Chan,  C.  Uc  Wier.  H.  Bird,  J.  C.  Gauck, 
P.  Rogers. 

/^or  John  H.  /Cintu:  John  M.  Turner,  Star  Foot,  L.  T. 
Howard,  Abraham  Gale,  L.  Butler,  Geoi^  Patterson,  Silas  B. 
Cobb,  S.  C.  George,  Joseph  N.  Balestier,  William  Truman,  J.  F. 
T.  Libb,  John  Jay  Stuart,  Smith  J.  Sherwood,  W.  Haskins,  Philo 
Carpenter.  H.  L.  Roberts,  Arthur  G.  Burley,  H.  Zalle,  P.  S. 
Smith,  John  Pomeroy,  F.  D.  Marshall,  Thomas  Hamilton,  L. 
Jcdmston,  C.  -Walter,  O.  Sprague,  Tnthill  King,  J.  McLablian, 
George  W.  Dole,  R.  Price,  James  Rockwell.  John  P.  Cook,  John 
Dolesey,  Francis  Walker,  Jeremiah  Price,  M.  Smith,  J.  Briggs.  E. 
S.  Hobbie,  C.  Murphv,  John  Casey,  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  George  Law, 
A.  S.  Bates,  T.  Jenkins,  R.  Drummond,  E.  Simmons,  James 
O.  Humphrey,  Abram  F.  Clarke,  H.  H.  Magie,  A.  Hatch,  P.  J. 
Monroe,  W.  H.  Clarke,  T.  C.  Tucker,  T.  S.  Hide,  John  P.  Cha- 
pin,  James  White,  John  Deim,  M.  Dunning.  A.  D.  Hig^;ins, 
Thomas  Brock,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond. 

Third  Ward.— /"or  IViiiiam  B.  Ogden  •  Samuel  Southerdeo, 
Oliver  Losier,  Hamilton  Barnes.  Thomas  James,  George  U.  Gun, 
Henry  Walton,  John  B.  Weir,  John  Bates,  Jr.,  William  H.  Bar- 
ber, Charles  Taylor,  Morris  O.  Jones,  George  Varden,  S.  E. 
Downer,  William  Mitchell,  John  Welch,  George  Davis,  George 
Brown,  Patrick  Welch,  John  Mahan,  Solomon  Taylor,  L«wis  P. 
Deckart,  L.  C.  Hugunin,  Mitchell  Ferrrark,  George  Chacksfield, 
John  B.  Miller,  Joha  Rudiman,  Joseph  Wilderman,  Josqph  Ctdef, 
Peter  Sawnett. 

Far  John  H.  Kinne:  T.  S.  P.  Lord,  Ashbel  Steele,  Thomas 
Cook,  Thomas  Bishop,  David  Bradley,  Charles  A.  Lawber,  John 
Gage,  James  Crawford,  Henry  Burke. 

Fourth  Ward.— /(jr  William  B.  Ogden:  A.  M.  Talley. 
J.  W.  Chadwick,  Patrick  Lane,  E.  F.  Wellington,  George  Frost, 
John  B.  Brodain,  Seth  P.  Warner,  George  White,  iiomer  Stratton, 
A.  Chapron,  John  Welmaher,  Christian  Astah,  Thomas  Oak, 
Stephen  Harrel,  James  Jenkins,  William  Cameyhaw,  Robert  Mar- 
shall, Charles  Cleaver,  George  M.  Davis,  Isaac  Haight,  Samuel  M. 
Brooks,  William  Fond,  Samuel  Akin,  James  Wakeman,  Edward 
Perkins,  J.  W.  Titus,  James  Mathews,  A.  S.  Sherman,  John  C. 
Hugunin,  P.  E,  Cassady,  Alexander  Ix>gan,  James  M.  Whitney, 
Henry  Taylor,  Francis  H,  Taylor,  Asahel  Pierce,  Francis  Peyton, 
Joel  D.  Howe,  William  Saltonstall.  Amos  Allen,  Seth  Johnson, 
Philip  Will,  Alford  Allen,  Lucien  Peyton,  N.  Christian,  George 
Hays,  Frederick  A.  Howe,  James  Laframbois,  R.  W.  Hyde, 
George  Atterbury. 

For  John  if.  Knme:  Edward  Perkins,  William  F(H^he, 
Francis  Chapron,  Marshall  Comair,  Antoine  Lonpean,  John 
Ludby,  Daniel  Elston,  Edward  PanoOS,  James  Kinne,  iHvid 
Cox. 

YiTTU'^KfiD.'^ForWilliam  B.  Ogdm  :  John  Dunchen,  John 
Coats,  John  Wilson,  Joseph  Kent,  Bryan  Curley,  John  Hart.  John 
Lenay,  J.  W.  Donnell,  A.  Gartley,  B.  Cain.  J.  Eddy.  J.  McCue,  J. 
MaLaughlin,  B.  Adouy,  P.  Grodavent,  P.  Scott,  M.  Speiman,  T. 
Midery,  William  Fowls,  P.  Omlen,  P.  FioDcy,  P.  Muphy,  H. 


Gallonghent,  T.  Weed,  T.  UcHale,  B.  Ward,  T.  Gormoniley, 

A.  SulHvan,  M.  Burk,  P.  Ackles,  T.  Farrell,  E.  Gibbins,  T.  Mc- 
Namare,  P.  Monaghen,  T.  Riden,  M.  O.  Midloy,  T.  Brown, 
Henry  Cunningham,  E.  B.  Talcott,  M.  Baumgarten,  G.  Peyton. 
S.  Dougaa,  J.  Seymour,  J.  Mallady,  T.  Hughes,  T.  Carrall,  W. 
Bell,  D.  Moore.  H.  Frye,  J.  Breadman,  J.  D.  Oddman,  H.  Har- 
mer,  J.  Connolley,  J.  King,  L.  Frey,  N.  Tbtmiason,  P.  Bartlett, 
T.  McGee. 

For  John  H,  Kinait:   T.  Wilson,  Bemsley  Huntoon. 

Sixth  Ward.  For  William  B.  O^m:  James  West,  Will- 
iam Lill,  P.  Campbell,  John  Censure,  E.  Flosser,  J.  Zoliski,  L. 
Barber.  E.  T.  Ward,  J.  Kennedy,  Robert  Shepherd,  J.  M.  Baxley, 
J.  S.  Wheeler,  J.  Godlin,  J.  Tracey,  J.  Mills,  A.  Hall,  W.  Bums, 
Thomas  Cody,  J.  Miller.  Pattieson  Nickalls,  E.  N.  Churchill,  B. 

F.  Hail,  J.  N.  Hayes,  Morgan  Shapley,  S.  Gifford,  William  V. 
Smith,  D.  Drummond,  V.  B.  Keith,  D.  Bucknell,  A.  Hoofmin, 
H.  A.  Pardee,  F.  Carroll,  John  Turner,  G.  Pardee,  F.  Freman, 
J.  Tomee,  C.  Conner.  William  B.  Egan,  William  Harmon,  N.  J. 
Brown,  P.  Hadley,  E.  S.  Kimberly.  Gholson  Kercheval,  S.  D. 
Pierce.  E.  Cammock,  E.  Suil,  S.  Jackson,  L.  Hunt,  W.  Sabine, 
iliram  Pearsons,  John  Allen,  J.  L.  Campbell,  W.  Boyden,  D. 
Ryan,  J.  S.  Olin.  S.  Sexton,  W.  Koas,  J.  Whorton,  W.  Arms- 
strong,  J.  Vanderbogert,  P.  Kelsey,  J.  Ferisu,  Ralph  Peck,  j. 
Mannerlin,  H.  O.  Stone,  Thomas  Carroll,  P.  Baumgarten,  C.  S. 
Tibbies,  M.  Vanderbogert,  Francis  Kesler,  J.  T.  Betts,  T.  Sulli- 
van, D.  Calliun. 

For  John  H.  JCifuie:  Luke  Wood,  John  N.  Bronson,  Charies 
Pettit,  J.  T.  Callis.  L.  G.  Osborne,  James  L.  Howe,  F.  Haugh- 
ton,  J.  Stofer,  Abijah  S.  Sperry,  Isaac  l-egg,  L.  L.  Cheeney,  J. 
Grant.  M.  Clinton,  B.  D.  Wheeler,  Alonzo  C.  Wood.  W.  B. 
Plumb,  Roi>ert  A.  Kinzie,  B.  Emerson,  Christopher  H.  Berkin- 
bile.  Grant  Goodrich,  Walter  L.  Newberry,  J.  T.  Hinsdale,  Lewis 
C.  Keidieval,  Josiah  E.  McClure,  John  B.  F.  Russell,  T.  Green, 
wood,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard.  J.  Crawford,  M.  Miller.  S.  Northrup, 
P.  Cable,  Buckner  S.  Moms,  A.  Overhait,  J.  Forcht,  A.  Spoor,- 
George  Lew,  T,  Bamum,  N.  R.  Norton,  S.  Akers,  W.  Stems, 
S.  Smith,  T.  Shepherd,  W.  A.  Thompson,  Charles  Harding, 
Thomas  Wilson,  A.  Cole,  H.  Warren,  S.  M.  Greenwood,  Henry 

G.  Hubbard,  J.  Nesbit,  C.  Ford,  A.  Hubbard,  D.  Creden,  E.  C. 
Brackett,  J.  Schrider.  J.  Magger,  G.  Wills,  J.  L.  Chandler,  A.  C. 
Hamilton,  J.  Soother,  W.  Anderson,  J.  Brown,  J.  Lampman,  G. 
Frost,  P.  Butler,  W.  Halpin,  C.  F.  How,  W.  Carrivan,  E.  Farr, 
F,  G^man. 

Total  Votes  in  Chicago  in  1837  by  Wards: 

First  Ward  170 

Second  Ward  238 

Third  Ward  138 

Fourth  Ward   50 

Fifth  Ward  60 

Sixth  Ward  144 

Total    709 

Total  Votes  in  Chicago  in  1837  by  Divisions  : 

South  Side  40S 

West  Side  97 

North  Side  204 

Totel   709 

The  ticket  elected  was  as  follows  :  Mayor — William 

B.  Ogden;  Aldermen — J.  C.  Goodhue,  Francis  C.  Sher- 
man, First  Ward;  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  Peter  Bolles, 
Second  Ward;  J.  D.  Caton,  Third  Ward;  A.  Pierce, 
Francis  H.  Taylor,  Fourth  Ward;  B.  Ward,  Fifth  Ward; 
S.  Jackson,  Hiram  Pearsons,  Sixth  Ward. 

The  Municipality.— By  the  charter  of  March  4, 
1857,  under  which  Chicago  was  first  organized  as  a  city, 
the  elective  officers  were  a  mayor,  board  of  aldermen, 
one  clerk,  one  treasurer  and  six  assessors.  The  annual 
election  was  fixed  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  March.  The 
royalty  of  power  was  fixed  in  a  common  council,  who 
were  authorized  to  appoint  constables,  street  commis- 
sioners, the  city  surveyor,  organized  fire  companies,  a 
board  of  health  and  an  educational  department.  In 
fact  all  the  departments  were  but  tools  in  their  hands 
and  were  expected  to  obey  their  orders.  The  Municipal 
Court,  established  by  the  charter  of  1837,  was  abolished 
by  the  act  of  February  15,  1839,  and  the  actions  then 
pending  transferred  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County.   Among  other  amendments  to  th^  charter,  £U)- 
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proved  February  27,  1841,  was  that  which  created  the 
office  of  city-  marshal  and  made  it  elective.  By  the 
act  approved  February  16,  1847,  the  city  was  divided 
into  nine  wards  and  the  aldermen  therefrom  into  two 
classes,  so  that  one  alderman  should  be  elected  annually 
from  each  ward,  and  hold  his  office  two  yeais.  The  of- 
fices of  attorney,  treasurer,  collector,  and  surveyor  were 
made  elective.  One  street  commissioner  and  one  as- 
sesssor  from  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  wards, 
and  a  commissioner  and  an  assessor  from  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth,  and  two  other  like  officers  from  the  remaining 
wards  were  provided  for. 

The  Legislature  passed.anact  on  February  14, 1851, 
reducing  the  charter  into  smaller  compass  and  creating 
a  board  of  health.  It  also  authorized  the  Council  to  es- 
tablish a  house  of  refuge  and  correction  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders. The  Chicago  City  Hydraulic  Company  was 
incorporated,  and  a  board  of  water  commissioners  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  February  15,  1851.  An  annual  elec- 
tion was  appointed  for  the,  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1854. 
An  act  amendatory  of  the  act  of  February  14,  1851,  was 
approved  February  28,  1854,  which  provided  that  a  city 
marshal  should  be  elected  biennially,  and  also  author- 
ized the  Council  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  special  as- 
sessments. The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  was 
created  by  oi^inance  of  June  33,  1854.  In  June, 
1854,  the  city  adopted  a  new  seal — two  circles,  under 
which  were  the  words  "  City  of  Chicago,  incorporated 
March  4,  1837."  Within  the  inner  circle  is  a  shield  em- 
blazoned with  a  sheaf  of  grain.  Over  the  shield  an  in- 
fant reposes  on  a  sea  shell ;  at  the  left  is  an  Indian,  with 
a  bow  and  arrow;  on  the  right  a  ship  in  full  sail;  beneath 
a  scroll  inscribed,  "  Urbs  in  Horte." 

The  Board  of  Sewerage  Commissioners  was  incor- 
porated by  legislative  enactment  February  14,  1855. 
By  an  act  of  February  14,  1S57,  rules  were  laid  down 
for  the  government  of  the  Reform  School,  and  taxation 
authorized  for  its  maintenance.  The  revision  of  the 
charter  was  approved  February  18,  1857.  By  its  pro- 
visions the  appointive  power  was  taken  from  the  Coun- 
cil and  conferred  upon  the  Mayor.  The  change  was 
made  necessary  as  there  was  a  general  dissatisfaction 
over  the  appointments  made  by  the  Council,  and  it  was 
thought,  also,  that  by  this  plan,  responsibility  would  be 
fixed.  A  treasury  department,  which  had  heretofore 
been  merged  in  the  Council,  was  established,  with  the 
City  Comptroller  at  its  head.  A  police  court  was  created, 
consisting  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  already  provided 
for.  The  Board  of  Education  was  made  to  consist  of 
fifteen  School  Inspectors,  divided  into  three  classes,  in- 
stead of  seven  members  appointed  annually  by  the  Coun* 
cil. 

In  the  foregoing  the  more  important  changes  in  the 
municipal  government  have  been  noticed.  For  those  in 
detail  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histories  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  which  follow. 

Changes  in  Corporate  Limits. — By  the  charter  of 
March  4,  1837,  Chicago  was  divided  into  six  wards,  and 
its  limits  fixed  as  follows  :  "  That  district  of  country 
in  the  county  of  Cook,  known  as  the  east  half  of  Section 
33,  in  Township  40,  and  fractional  Section  34,  in  the 
same  township,  the  east  quarter  of  Sections  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  fractional  Section  10,  excepting  the  southwest  frac- 
tional quarter  of  Section  10,  occupied  as  a  military  post, 
until  the  same  shall  have  become  private  property,  frac- 
tional Section  15,  Sections  16,  17,  20,  21,  and  fractional 
Section  2.3,  in  Township  39  north.  Range  14  east,  of  the 
third  principal  meridian."  These  limits  include  the 
territory  bounded  on  the  south  by  Twenty-second  Street, 
on  the  west  by  Wood  Street,  north  by  North  Avenue, 


and  east  by  the  lake,  except  a  fraction  of  Section  10,  as 
noted  above  ;  also  the  ground  on  the  lake  shore  lying 
east  of  Clark  Street,  extending  one-half  mile  north  of 
North  Avenue,  since  occupied  as  the  old  City  Cemetery. 
The  city  covered  about  ten  square  miles  of  territory. 
By  the  act  of  March  3,  1843,  the  southeast  quarter  and 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter,  southwest 
quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  5,  Township  39,  Range  14  east,  and  the  west 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  8,  Township  39, 
Range  14  east,  of  the  third  principal  meridian,  were 
stricken  out  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 

February  16,  1847,  the  city  was  divided  into  nine 
wards  and  the  corporate  limits  established  as  follows : 
"All  that  part  of  Township  39  north,  Range  14  east  of 
the  third  principal  meridian,  which  lies  north  of  the 
north  line  of  Sections  27,  28,  29,  and  30  of  said  town- 
ship, and  the  east  half  of  Section  33,  in  Township  40 
north.  Range  14,  and  fractional  Section  34,  in  said  Town- 
ship 40."  By  this  act  the  limits  were  extended  to  West- 
em  Avenue,  taking  in  all  east  of  Sedgwick  Street,  be- 
tween North  Avenue  and  Fullerton  Avenue.  About 
three  and  a  half  miles  were  added  to  the  area.  The 
First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  wards  were  made  to 
extend  from  the  river  to  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  the 
Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  from  the  river  north  to  the 
extent  of  the  dty.  Febnia^  12,  1853,  the  city  limits 
were  extended  north  to  Fullerton  Avenue,  south  to 
Thirty-first  Street,  and  from  the  lake  to  Halsted  Street. 
This  excepted  the  tract  lying  west  of  the  North  Branch 
and  north  of  North  Avenue  (Holstein),  and  the  tract 
lying  west  of  Halsted  and  south  of  the  South  Branch 
fBridgeport).  By  the  above  act  the  city  was  divided 
into  three  divisions,  called  North,  South  and  West.  The 
territory  annexed  was  added  to  the  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Seventh  wards.  The  corporate  limits 
of  Chicago  were  extended  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  one 
mile  from  shore  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1854. 
February  15,  1857,  the  city  was  divided  into  ten  wards, 
the  additional  one  being  taken  from  the  West  Division. 

The  First  Census  of  the  city,  taken  after  its  in- 
corporation, was  that  of  July  i,  1837.    It  is  as  follows  : 
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Males  and  females,  si  and  over  3,645 

Hales  and  females  over  5  and  under  21  years   831 

Males  and  females  under  5  years  of  age  513 

Total  white  3,989 

Total  black   77 

Total  *  4>o66 

Sailors  belonging  to  vessels  owned  here   104 

Grand  Total  4tX7o 

Town  census  of  1835  3,265 


The  census  shows  that  there  were :  Four  warehouses ;  398 
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dwelling ;  29  dry  goods  stores ;  $  hardware  stores ;  3  drug  stores ; 
19  grocery  and  provision  stores ;  10  taverns ;  s6  groceries ;  17  law-. 

yers'  offices  ;  5  churches. 

The  Saloon  Building  Hall. — Before  referring 
to  those  early  corporate  homes,  staled  by  courtesy 
'*  City  halls  "  in  former  days,  a  description  of  a  noted 
edifice  is  given,  because  it  was  used  as  the  first  city 
hall.  The  structure  stood  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
Lake  and  Clark  streets,  and  was  erected  in  1836  by 
Captain  J.  B.  F.  Russell  and  G.  W.  Doan.  At  that 
time  it  was  not  only  the  finest  hall  in  Chicago,  but  was 
not  eclipsed  by  anj^hing  of  the  kind  in  the  West.  In 
this  hall  on  Monday  evening,  January  23,  1837,  the 
meeting  of  a  few  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town  was 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  preliminary  action  in  procuring 
,a  city  charter.  It  was  also  devoted  to  public  entertain- 
ments of  various  kinds,  political  and  religious  meetings, 
concerts,  traveling  shows,etc.  The  name  of  this  hall  would, 


THE  SALOON  BUILDING. 


to  the  casual  reader,  appear  to  connect  it  with  a  house 
of  no  very  good  repute;  but  such  an  impression  would 
be  erroneous.  The  word  "saloon"  as  applied  to  this 
edifice  had  a  very  different  meaning  from  what  it  now 
has.  Its  use  was  synonymous  with  the  French  salon^ 
which  means  literally  a  grand  and  spacious  hall.  Hon. 
John  Wentworth  says,  in  his  reminiscences,  that  when 
first  completed  it  was  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
hall  west  of  Buffalo.  "  Here  it  was,"  says  Mr.  Went- 
worth, "  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  made  his  first  speech 
in  Chicago.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  the  first  joint  polit- 
ical discussion  was  ever  had  in  northern  Illinois,  in 
1838,  between  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  competitor  for  Con- 
gress, John  T.  Stuart."  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  one 
of  the  citizens,  in  a  speech,  became  so  enthusiastic 
over  the  future  which,  with  prophetic  vision,  he  saw  in 
store  for  the  young  and  growing  city,  that  he  made  the 
startling  prediction  that  the  child  was  already  born  who 
would  live  to  see  Chicago  with  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  souls.  At  once  the  speaker  was  greeted  with 
sarcastic,  yet  good-natured,  calls  of  "Town  Ix)ts;"  an 
implication  tl^t  the  orator  was  interested  in  Chicago 
real  estate.  The  first  Swedenborgian  societyorganized  in 
Chicago,  by  J.  Y.  Scammon,  held  its  meetings  in  this 
hall,  and  in  1839  the  congregation  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  worshiped  there,  with  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Harrington  as  pastor.*  The  Chicago  Lyceum  (q.  v.), 
the  first  literary  and  debating  society  of  the  city, 
also  met  there  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  also  used, 
in  addition  to  all  these  purposes, as  acourt-room,  Judge 
Dnimmond  holding  court  in  tt  for  a  number  of  years. 
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J.  Y.  Scammon  obtained  control  of  the  building  in 
1842,  at  which  time  it  was  rebuilt  or  remodeled,  and  from 
that  period  on,  underwent  frequent  changes.  A  hand- 
some block,  modem  in  style,  now  stands  on  its  former 

site.  The  building  was,  in  1857,  a  square  three- story 
frame,  the  first  floor  occupied  as  stores,  the  second  as 
offices,  and  the  third  as  the  "  hall,"  so  rich  in  historic 
lore.  But  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  in  size  and 
population  came  the  advent  of  theatres,  halls,  churches 
and  court-rooms ;  and  the  *'  old  Saloon  Hall,"  having 
served  its  day  and  generation,  was  forced  from  its  long- 
held  prominence  before  the  eyes  of  Chicago's  citizens, 
and  soon  existed  only  in  the  memories  of  those  to 
whom  a  simple  mention  of  its  name  awakens  a  flood- 
tide  of  recollections. 

City  Hall. — In  May,  1837,  the  Common  Council 
leased  a  room  in  the  Saloon  Building,  for  their 
own  use  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Municipal 
Court.  At  the  expiration  of  their  five  years'  lease  the 
city  fathers  moved  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Chapman's  build- 
ing, opposite  the  jail,  comer  of  -LaSalle  and  Ran- 
dolph streets.  The  public  square  at  this  time, 
1842,  was  fenceless,  and  presented  such  a  dilapidated 
and  barren  appearance  that  citizens  were  urged  to 
improve  the  park  by  individual  exertion.  In  April  a 
number  of  citizens  did  turn  out  with  shovels,  mattocks, 
etc.,  and  planted  a  few  trees  and  built  a  fence.  Henry 
Brown  directed  the  work.  But  the  public  ardor  seems 
to  have  cooled,  although  hot  for  a  time,  the  Democrat, 
in  May,  noticing  that  "the  fence  around  the  public 
square,  on  Clark  Street,  stands  like  a  good  many  politi- 
cians we  wot  of — but  half  whitewashed."  J.  Young 
Scammon  and  William  H.  Darris  did  much,  about  this 
time,  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  square. 

In  January,  1848,  the  Market  Building  on  State 
Street  was  erected  by  the  city,  and  was  the  first  munic- 
ipal structure,  the  Common  Council  having  heretofore 
rented  their  accommodations.  The  building  was  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  State  Street,  fronting  forty  feet 
on  Randolph  and  running  north  toward  Lake  Street 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  It  was  built  of  brick  and 
stone,  two  stories  in  height.  The  first  floor  was  laid 
out  into  thirty-two  stalls.  The  second  story  was  di- 
vided  into  four  rooms,  the  one  in  the  north  end  (twenty 
by  forty  feet,)  arranged  for  a  library,  and  the  south  room 
for  the  City  Clerk's  office.  The  center  rooms,  divided 
by  a  partition,  with  folding  doors,  one  forty  by  seventy- 
two  feet,  the  other  forty  by  sixty-eight  feet,  were  used 
by  the  Common  Council  and  for  other  public  purposes. 
The  entire  cost  was  311,070.  J-  M.  Van  Osdel  was  the 
architect  and  superintendent.  The  Common  Council 
occupied  their  new  rooms  for  the  first  time  November 
13,  1848. 

In  1850  the  county  and  the  city  commenced  to  agi- 
tate the  project  of  erecting  a  court-house,  to  be  occu- 
pied jointly  by  them.  In  December  of  that  year  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  that  the  county  pay  three-quarters 
and  the  city  one-quarter  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred 
in  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  a  court 
house  and  jail.  There  was  some  disagreement  as  to 
where  the  buildings  should  be  erected.  In  June,  1851, 
it  was  decided  that  one  structure  was  to  be  erected,  a 
combined  court-house  and  jail,  in  the  center  of  the 
square,  the  latter  to  be  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 
The  Common  Council  agreed  to  unite  with  them  in  its 
construction.  On  September  12,  1851,  occurred  the 
impressive  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
stracture.  The  military  and  fire  companies,  Free 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and  members  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  assembled  at  Dearborn  Park,  und^r  command 
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of  Colonel  J  B.  F.  Russell,  Chief  Marshal.  The  pro- 
cession was  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  ceremonies  of 
laying  the  corner-stone  were  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  V. 
Z.  Blaney,  Acting  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 


THE  SECOND  COURT-HOUSE. 


Illinois  Freemasons.  After  they  had  been  concluded, 
a  salute  was  fired  by  Captain  Swift's  artillery  company. 
The  splendid  edifice  was  completed  during  the  year 
1853.  The  $111,000  expended  upon  it  was  borrowed 
upon  the  bonds  of  the  county,  having  from  seven  to 
eighteen  years  to  run,  at  ten  per  cent  interest,  payable 
semi-annually.  Of  this  sum  $60,000  was  taken  by  R. 
K.  Swift,  of  Chicago,  the  balance  being  furnished  by 
Eastern  capitalists.  The  walls  of  the  structure  were 
faced  with  gray  marble,  taken  from  the  Lockport  quar- 
ries, at  a  cost  of  $32,000.  The  building  was  three 
stories  in  height,  with  two  domes  and  a  cupola,  the 
main  part  being  one  hundred  feet  square.  There  were 
•projections  from  the  north  and  south  fronts,  fifty  by 
sixty  feet  each;  also  on  the  east  and  west  fronts  thirty- 
two  by  sixty  feet  each.  As  these  projections  were  car- 
ried up  the  entire  height  of  the  building,  its  dimensions 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  north  and  south,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  east  and  west.  1'he 
stone  steps  at  the  north  and  south  ends  also  added  to  the 
imposing  appearance  of  the  court-house,  which  covered 
an  area  of  17,000  square  feet.  In  the  basement  of  the 
building  was  the  jail,  and  the  jailor's  dwelling  rooms, 
the  Sheriff's  office,  and  the  city  watch-house.  In  the 
second  story  of  the  north  and  west  corridors,  were  most 
of  the  city  offices;  the  armory  being  in  the  east  wing. 
The  Common  Council  room  was  in  the  third  story,  op- 
posite the  court-room.  Its  dimensions  were  fifty-six  by 
sixty  feet.  The  city  arms  surmounted  the  Mayor's 
chair.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  first  occupied  the 
edifice  in  February.  John  M.  Van  Osdel  was  the 
architect  and  superintendent.  This  structure  served 
the  city  until  it  was  swept  away  by  the  great  fire  of 
1871. 

Financial  Affairs. — Before  Chicago  had  become 
a  city,  when  any  proposition  was  made  to  borrow 
money,  the  utmost  consternation  seems  to  have  been 


created.  Several  town  officials  had  even  resigned 
rather  than  sanction  such  recklessness.  John  S.  C. 
Hogan  voluntarily  ceased  to  act  as  Treasurer,  in  June, 
^835,  because  the  corporation  was  detennined,  as  a 
sanitary  measure,  to  borrow  $2,000  in  order  to  have 
the  streets  cleared  up  and  the  town  otherwise  made 
presentable  and  inhabitable.  After  the  town  people 
had  fairly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  becoming  a  city, 
however,  their  old  apprehensions  gradually  wore  off  be- 
cause of  the  constant  repetition  of  those  financial  propo- 
sitions from  the  authorities.  After  a  time  such  meas- 
ures were  urged  with  general  enthusiasm.  The  C'hi- 
cago  of  that  day  commenced  to  draw  confidently  upon 
the  Chicago  of  the  future — and  that  confidence  was  her 
largest  bank  account  in  1837.  In  January  of  that  year 
W.  Stuart,  the  Town  Clerk,  was  ordered  to  draft  a  me- 
morial to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  passage  of  an 
act  authorizing  the  Trustees  to  borrow  the  sum  of  $50,- 
000,  to  be  used  in  permanent  improvements.  This, 
however,  came  to  naught,  and  in  March  Chicago  was 
incorporated  as  a  city.  As  a  city,  just  previous  to  the 
depressing  times  of  1837,  Chicago  commenced  active 
operations  with  $1,993  in  the  treasury. 

I'he   City  Treasurer  received  from   the  town, 
$2,814.29. 

With  many  permanent  improvements  to  be  accom- 
plished, this  was  not  a  remarkably  brilliant  outlook  for 
the  young  city  of  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Among 
other  things  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  more 
effective  provision  should  be  made  to  guard  the  city 
against  fire.  Two  more  engines  were  needed.  The 
streets  required  improvement,  and  their  drainage  de- 
manded attention.  Mayor  Ogden  was  chosen  agent  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  Common  Council  appointed  a 
finance  committee,  of  which  Peter  Bolles  was  chairman. 
It  was  resolved  to  borrow  $25,000,  but  to  resolve  is  not 
always  to  accomplish.  The  city  promised  to  redeem  its 
pledge  to  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  five 
years.  The  proposition  was  not  accepted,  as  witness 
the  following  note  of  "regret :  " 

"  Statf.  Bank  of  Illinois,  Springfield,  May  31,  1837. 
Peter  Bolles.  Esq., 

"DairSr.-  Your  letter  of  the  i8th,  addressed  to  the  president 
of  this  bank  and  proposing  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Chicago  a  loan 
from  this  bank  of  the  sum  of  $25,000,  has  been  laid  before  the  di- 
rectors of  the  banlc,  and,  I  regret  to  have  to  state,  declined. 
"  I  am  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

"A.  II.  RiDCF-LV,  CatJtier" 

It  was  evident  that  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  con- 
sidered the  burden  of  carrying  the  "  internal  improve- 
ments" of  the  State  of  Illinois,  already  heavy  enough, 
without  taking  it  upon  herself  to  foster  the  internal  im- 
provements of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Nevertheless,  as 
this  very  respectful  letter  did  not  ease  the  municipal 
treasury  by  so  much  as  a  feather's  weight,  in  June, 
1837,  city  scrip  was  issued,  of  $1,  $2  and  $3  denomina- 
tions, bearing  one  per  cent  interest,  which  was  to  be 
received  for  taxes  not  exceeding  $5,000.  At  this  time 
the  Treasurer's  office  was  kept  in  the  warehouse  of  Ex- 
Town  Treasurer  Dole. 

The  city  authorities  were  not  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  County  Commissioners.  The  city  was  paying 
about  $5,000  annually  for  sustaining  the  Municipal  Court, 
whose  benefits  were  shared  by  the  county,  and  until 
this  arrangement  was  changed  it  was  claimed  that  the 
Commissioners  ought  to  take  care  of  the  city  paupers. 
Chicago  wa.s  receiving  only  about  $r,ooo  from  tavern 
and  grocery  licenses,  supporting  a  $5,000  court,  and 
now  the  county  refused  to  take  care  of  her  paupers ! 
This  was  one  of  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted during  the  hard  times  of  1S37.  City>and 
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county,  however,  soon  came  to  an  amicable  settlement 
of  their  difficulties,  so  that  each  bore  a  just  proportion 
of  the  legal  and  eleemosynary  burdens. 

The  finances  of  the  city  by  the  first  charter  were 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Common  Council,  the 
Treasurer  and  Collectors  being  merely  its  clerks.  The 
six  Assessors  were  elected,  but  the  Treasurer  and  Col- 
lector were  appointed  by  the  Common  Council.  The 
supplementary  act  of  February  i6,  1847,  made  the 
Treasurer  and  Collector  elective  officers.  These  pro- 
visions remained  in  force  until  February  18, 1857,  when 
the  treasury  department  was  created,  embracing,  in 
addition  to  the  above  officers,  the  City  Comptroller 
(appointed  annually  by  the  Mayor),  and  the  head  of  the 
new  department. 

Fiscal  Powers. — By  the  first  city  charter  the  Com- 
mon Council  had  authority  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  by 
tax  on  real  and  personal  property,  not  exceeding  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  assessed  value  thereof, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  "  lighting  the  city  streets,  sup- 
porting a  night  watch,  making  and  repairing  streets  and 
bridges,  and  paying  the  operating  expenses'"  of  the 
city.  The  Commou  Council  were  given  the  usual 
powers  with  regard  to  making  and  assessing  of  streets 
and  condemning  property;  and  could  not  remove  a 
building  exceeding  $1,500  in  value  without  the  owner's 
consent.  When  property  was  to  be  condemned  five 
commissioners  were  appomted  to  assess  it  and  determine 
the  damages  and  benefits.  All  taxes  and  assessments 
were  to  be  considered  a  lien  upon  real  estate,  and  in 
case  of  non-payment  the  premises  could  be  sold  at  any 
time  within  the  year  from  the  time  of  filing  the  assess- 
ment roil  with  the  Clerk.  If  the  Common  Council 
should  direct  the  laying  of  sidewalks  in  front  of  any 
property,  and  the  owner  neglected  to  make  them  or 
keep  them  in  repair,  the  city  had  authority  to  construct 
or  repair  them  and  assess  the  expenses  against  the 
lots.  By  the  act  approved  February  14,  1851,  reduc- 
ing the  law  incorporating  the  city,  the  Common 
Council  was  vested  with  the  power  to  collect  taxes  not 
exceeding  three  and  one-half  mills  on  the  dollar  to 
defray  the  contingent  and  other  municipal  expenses ; 
one-half  mill  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt ; 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  when  required,  to  erect  a  city 
hall,  markets,  hospital  and  bridewell ;  to  lay  out  public 
parks  or  any  other  public  Improvements,  and  to  defray 
three-quarters  of  the  expenses  of  erecting  street  lamps 
and  lighting  the  city.  Improvements  on  canal  and 
school  lots  and  the  wharfing  privileges  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  the  same  as  other  real  estate.  In  the 
processes  of  condemning  private  property  for  the  open- 
ing of  streets  and  alleys,  and  of  improving  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  city,  the  Common  Council  were  to  appoint 
three  commissioners  to  assess  benefits  and  damages. 
In  case  of  the  non-payment  of  taxes  or  assessments 
the  premises  could  be  sold  at  any  time  within  two  years 
from  the  confirmation  of  the  assessment  by  the  Common 
Council,  the  right  of  redemption  depending  upon  the 
payment  in  specie  of  double  the  amount  for  which  the 
property  was  sold  and  all  taxes  accruing  subsequent  to 
the  sale,  with  interest.  In  February,  1851,  the  Chicago 
City  Hydraulic  Company  was  incorporated,  and  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  in  February,  1854,  an 
act  was  passed  to  enable  the  city  to  borrow  $100,000 
for  the  use  of  the  water  works  and  appointing  a  super- 
intendent of  special  assessments.  It  authorized  the 
levying  of  a  tax  equal  to  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  real 
and  personal  estate  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonded 
debt 

By  the  act  amendatory  of  that  of  February  14, 185 1, 


passed  February  18,  1857,  the  office  of  City  Collector 
was  created,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  officials  con- 
stituting a  treasury  department.  All  orders  for  the  col- 
lection of  annual  taxes  and  warrants  for  the  collection 
of  special  assessments  were  to  pass  through  his  hands, 
and  there  were  to  be  no  more  special  collectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Common  Council.  The  City  Collector 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  people  and  appoint  his  own 
assistants. 

Real  Estate. — The  two  years  preceding  the  panic 
of  1837  were  noted  for  the  wide-spread  fever,  which 
attacked  the  coolest  blood,  to  speculate  in  real  estate. 
The  rise  in  values  was  tremendous.  Fortunes  were 
made  almost  in  a  day,  and  when  the  reaction  came  they 
were  lost  even  more  suddenly.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  anything  like  a  clear  picture  of  this  portion  of 
the  city's  history,  since  all  was  confusion  and  excite- 
ment. The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  jot  down  items 
as  they  have  been  gathered  from  the  files  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  other  sources,  showing  the  business  transacted 
at  the  land-office,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  comparison 
of  prices  of  lots  before  the  excitement,  when  the  fever 
was  at  its  height,  and  after  the  reaction  had  set  in.  The 
general  reader  can  ef^ily  draw  his  conclusions  from  the 
details  here  presented. 

In  iSjo  Jedediah  Woolsey,  Jr.,  bought  of  the  canal 
commissioners  Lot  9,  Block  44,  for  $50.  Alexander 
Wolcott  purchased  eight  lots  in  Blodc  i,  during  the 
same  year,  paying  $692;  also  the  east  one-half,  north- 
east quarter  Section  9,  Township  39,  Range  14,  (eighty 
acresj,  at  $1.12}^  per  acre.  John  S.  Wilburn  bought 
Lot  1,  Block  I,  in  1830  for  $60.  John  S.  C.  Hogan 
paid  for  Lots  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  $116,  and  in  1836  bought 
Lot  7,  paying  $1 2,000  for  it  with  the  greatest  of  alacrity. 
The  above  are  specimens  of  some  of  the  earliest 
purchases.  In  May,  1835,  the  land-office  was  opened. 
To  the  close  of  the  sale  the  receipts  amounted 
to  $386,500,  of  which  about  $353,500  were  for  lands 
sold  at  auction  and  the  balance  under  the  pre-emption 
law.  During  the  next  month  E.  K.  Hubbard  and  W. 
L.  Newberry  advertised  sales  of  valuable  lots,  the 
former  having  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  dispose  of. 
In  October,  A.  Garrett  announces  in  the  American  that 
from  January  4  to  the  27th  of  that  month  he  has  sold 
$1,800,000  worth  of  real  and  personal  property.  He 
had  fitted  up  a  large  room  on  Dearborn  Street  and  had 
an  "  auction  room  equal  to  any  in  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia." 

In  November  the  rate  of  assessment  for  the  coming 
year  was  fixed  by  the  town  at  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

A  lot  fronting  eighty  feet  on  the  water  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  on  Dearborn,  purchased  for  $9,000 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  brought  $25,000  in  the  succeed- 
ing winter.  Says  the  American  in  April,  1836  :  "There 
is  a  piece  of  land  in  Chicago,  costing  $62  in  1830, 
which  has  risen  in  value  one  hundred  per  cent  per  day. 
It  sold  last  week  for  $96,700 — one-quarter  down  and 
the  remainder  in  six,  twelve  and  eighteen  months,  at 
ten  per  cent."  Charles  Butler,  of  New  York  states,  in 
a  later  issue,  that  "  in  1833  one-quarter  of  Kinzie's  ad- 
dition was  offered  for  $5,500 — worth  then  $100,000. 
In  1833  forty  acres  of  land  worth  $400  could  not  be 
purchased  in  1836  for  less  than  $200,000.  In  1834 
the  '  Hunter  property '  was  purchased  for  $20,000. 
In  the  spring  of  1835  it  was  resold  for  $100,000.  It 
is  now  (September,  1836)  worth  $500,000," 

Notwithstanding  which  tremendous  rise  in  values  of 
real  estate,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  issued  by  N.  H. 
Holies,  Town  Collector,  that  all  property  would  be  sold 
upon  which  the  corporation  tax  of  i83wemained  un- 
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paid,  September  10,  1836,  a  great  number  of  lots  were 
advertised.  Of  those  which  appear  in  the  American 
of  October  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  taxed 
less  than  $1 ;  forty-two  from  $1  to  %$  ;  ten  from  $5  to 


$10  ;  twenty-two  between  $10  and  $25,  and  one  at  $39. 
In  Wolcott's  addition  one  was  taxed  $10.50  ;  three  be- 
ing $7.50  and  $10  ;  the  remainder  less  than  $7.  In  the 
North  Branch  addition  no  tax  reached  $1.  In  Waban- 
sia  addition  three  lots  which  were  advertised  were  as- 
sessed $2.50,  $3.50,  $7.50 ;  in  the  "original  town  '*  one 
for  $50.50  ;  two  for  $30  each ;  one  for  $19,  seventeen 
for  $10,  and  eighteen  less  than  $10. 

The  reaction  from  the  inflation  of  1 835-36  was  set- 
ting in.  In  January,  1837,  the  town  passed  an  ordi- 
nance relating  to  the  sale  of  lots  for  taxes.  It  provided 
that  the  assessment  on  all  taxable  lots  should  be  made 
annually,  and  the  roll  returned  to  the  Board  previous  to 
October  i.  The  Town  Collector  was  to  notify  the  pub- 
lic by  the  15th  of  that  month  that  he  would  advertise 
all  lots  for  sale  upon  which  the  tax  remained  unpaid  on 
February  i.  If  not  redeemed,  the  purchaser  at  the  tax 
sale  was  entitled  to  the  deed.  In  March,  1837,  another 
lot  of  "  delinquents  "  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the 
value  of  Chicago  real  estate.  In  the  "  old  town  "  most 
of  the  lots  advertised  for  sale  were  taxed  at  $2.50 
apiece — the  highest  $45.  The  highest  tax  upon  a  water 
lot  in  Kinzie's  addition  was  $20 ;  a  dry  lot  $47.50. 
The  majority  of  lots  in  Wolcott's  addition  were  assessed 
at  $2.50,  the  highest  one  at  $10  ;  in  Wabansia  ad- 
dition, the  highest  $5,  the  majority  at  $1.25  ;  in  School 
Section  3 1  the  highest  $2 1,  the  majority  at  $1. 
In  North  Branch  addition  out  of  three  hundred  and 
eight  lots  advertised  for  sale  the  tax  of  only  twenty- 
four  reached  $1.25,  most  of  them  being  assessed  at 
thirty-seven  cents  per  lot.  The  taxes  collected  during 
the  year  ending  May  i,  1837,  amounted  to  $11,659.54, 
of  which  $2,661.26  was  the  balance  assessed  during 
1835,  and  $8,998.37  the  corporation  taxes  on  real 
estate  for  1 836. 

The  panic  of  1837  brought  great  distress  to  this 
community,  and  delayed  the  growth  of  Chicago  as  a 
city.  Its  reaction  here  was  principally  felt  in  real  estate 
circles,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of  land,  at 
any  price,  during  1838.  The  canal  improvement  was 
really  about  all  that  sustained  and  encouraged  Chicago 
for  nearly  ten  years.  Many  people  left  the  city  in  1840. 
Although  the  hard  times  of  1837  and  1838  affected  the 
sales  at  the  land-ofiice,  as  a  business  institution,"  it 
was  as  persistently  prosperous  as  any  that  can  be  named, 
from  May  28,  1835,  when  it  opened,  to  May  t,  1846, 
When  it  closed.   Witness  the  figures  : 

1835  370,043.38  acres. 

1836   202,315.96  " 

1837   15.697-87  " 

1838   87,891.43  '* 

1839   160,635.70  " 

1840  142,158.00  " 

1841   138,583.16  " 

1S43   194,556.11  " 

1843   229,459.70  '* 

1844   230,769.63  " 

1845   220,525.08  " 

to  May  I,  1S46   61,956.14  " 

Total  3.054,592.16 

The  growth  of  Chicago  from  1842  to  1850  was  slow. 


In  April,  1852,  the  city  negotiated  its  first  great 
loan — $250,000,  payable  in  twenty  years,  through  Dun- 
can, Sherman  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  This  was  on 
account  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  of  water 
works. 

The  growth  of  the  city  from  1850  to  1855  was  mar- 
velous, and  the  confession  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
certain  real  estate  men  that  though  they  "  did  their 
best  "at  representing  the  rise  in  land,  the  facts  out- 
stripped their  stories.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Chicago  inaugurated  her  grand  system  of  water-works 
and  drainage.  Then,  unfortunately,  she  experienced 
her  great  set-back,  the  panic  of  1857.  The  city  was  so 
embarrassed  that  in  September  the  Council  ordered  the 
issuing  of  $100,000  bonds.  It  was  done  and  Comp- 
troller Hayes  went  to  New  York  to  negotiate  them. 
After  using  his  powers  of  persuaaon  for  a  week  he 
returned,  entirely  unsuccessful  in  his  minion. 

By  the  winter  of  1857  a  large  number  of  laboring  men 
were  out  of  employment,  and  the  city  authorities  were 
called  upon,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  depressing  times, 
to  inaugurate  public  improvements  and  thus  assist  them 
financially.  Special  committees  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil were  appointed,  who  found  it  impossible  to  appro- 
priate money  from  the  city  treasury  for  charitable 
objects,  without  express  permission  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  especially  when  the  whole  available  means  of 
the  city  were  required  to  pay  her  current  expenses  and 
honorably  meet  her  maturing  indebtedness.  Further- 
more, the  city  could  not,  as  suggested,  make  advances 
through  her  credit  to  carry  on  public  improvements  then 
pending,  for  which  assessments  had  not  been  collected, 
because  all  taxes  had  been  collected  to  their  full  extent 
and  were  paid  in  so  slowly  that  the  Comptroller  found 
it  difficult  to  provide  for  the  most  necessary  expenses. 
In  the  then  state  of  the  money  market  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  raise  money  by  a  loan.  The  filling  of  Washing- 
ton Park,  however,  had  been  contracted  for  and  would 
provide  employment  for  a  great  number.  Most  of  the 
improvements  which  could  be  ordered  at  that  time  would 
have  to  be  made  upon  remote  streets,  and  the  assess- 
ments upon  adjoining  property  would  fall  upon  the 
poorer  people.  All  that  could  be  done,  therefore,  was 
for  the  city  to  hasten  the  construction  of  works  for 
which  orders  had  been  passed  and  warrants  issued. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  in  condensed  form,  the 
standing  of  the  city,  financially  and  otherwise,  from 
1837  to  1857,  inclusive: 


YEAR 

PROPERTY 

LIABIUTIES 
OR  BONDED 
DEBT. 

TAXES 

POPU- 

CENSUS. 

VALUATION. 

COLLECTED. 

LATION. 

1837 

$  *236,842 

•    5.905  15 

4.170 

City 

1838 

•235.936 

%    9.996  54 

8.849  86 

4,000 

Estimate 

1839 

*94.8o3 

7,182  25 

4,664  55 

4  200 

Estimate 

1840 

•94.437 

6.559  63 

4.721  85 

4.479 

U.  S. 

I841 

•166.744 

12.387  67 

10,004  67 

5,500 

Estimate 

1842 

•151,342 

16,372  QI 

9,181  37 

6,590 

Estimate 

1843 

1,441,314 

12.655  40 

8,647  89 

7.580 

City 

1844 

2.763,281 

9.795  35 

17,166  24 

8,000 

Estimate 

1845 

3,065,023 

10.691  27 

11,077  58 

12,088 

State 

1846 

4,521,656 

16,045  41 

15,825  80 

14.169 

City 

1847 

5,849,170 

13,179  89 

18,159  01 

16.859 

City 

1848 

6,300.440 

20,338  38 

22,051  54 

20,023 

City 

1849 

6.676,684 

36,333  20 

30,045  09 

23,047 

City 

1850 

7,220,249 

+93.395  60 

25,270  87 

28,269 

City 

I85I 

8.526.717 

1140,590  84 

63.385  87 

34.000 

Estimate 

1852 

10,461,714 

fl  26,035  00 

76,948  96 

38.734 

City 

1853 

16,841,831 

189,670  00 

135,662  68 

60,662 

City 

1854 

34,392,239 

248,666  00 

199,081  64 

65.872 

City 

1855 

26,992.893 

328,000  00 

206,209  03 

80,023 

State 

1856 

36,335.281 

435.000  00 

572,046  00 

84,113 

City 

1857 

35.991.732 

53S.ODO  00 

430.190  00 

93.000 

Estimate 

'Exclusive  of  perMXiitl  property. 
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Governor  Bross,  in  his  "  Historjr  of  Chicago,"  makes 
the  following  comparison  of  the  prices  of  land  in  1830 
and  1832  and  compared  with  the  same  in  1853,  only 
about  twenty  years  thereafter.  The  figures  are  sugges- 
tive of  the  immense  strides  made  by  Chicago  in  every- 
thing material  during  this  period  : 


nRST  PURCHASER. 


Stpt.  xj,  §830. 

B.  B.  Kacbeval  

Mark  Beaubien  

Thos.  Hartzdl  

do  

do.   

Edmund  Roberts  and 

Peter  Menard  

Edmund  Roberts  

William  Jewett  

James  Kmzie  

do  

do.   

J.  B.  Beaubien  

da.   

do.   

do  

do.   

John  Kinzie  

do.      . .   

do.   

do.   

Alexander  Wolcott  

Thomas  Ryan   

Sept.  2g,  iSjo. 
Stephen  Mack. 


Afrit  J,  i8j». 
Thomas  J.  V.  Omn  .. 
Oliver  Wewbenry  

do.   

Jesse  B.  Browne  

James  Kinzie   

P.  F.  W.  Peck 

Aprils,  tSjg. 
T.  J.  V.  Owen  and  R.  J. 

HamDton  

John  Noble  

do.   

do  

Hugh  Walker  

Sepi.j,  1839. 
O.  Goss,  Washington  Co., 

Vermont  

Dm.  4,  tSja. 

Calvin  Rawley  

S^.  13,  T830. 
Thos.  Hartzell.  W.  bf.  N.  E. 
qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  39  N.,  Range 

14  E  

Edmund  Roberts  and  Benj.  B. 
Kercheval,  W.  hf.  N.  W.  qr. 
Sec.  9,  T.  39  N.,  R.  14  E.  . 
SepI,  s8,  1830. 
James  Kinrie.  E.  hf.  N.  W. 
qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  39  N,,  R.  14. 
Sept.  »Q,  i8jo. 
J.  B.  Beaubien,  N.  hf.  N.  E. 
IT.  Sec.  9,  T.  9  N.,  R.  14 


DESCRIFTION 
OP  LOXS. 


Nos. 


5  and  6 
3  and  4 
I 
8 
7 


5.  6, 
«.3. 


I,  2, 


3, 
I  23 


}and 


4 

3 

5  __ 
7  and 

5.7& 
Sand 

7 

7  and 

I 

6 

3and  4 
8 

sand  6 
3 

7  and  8 
45678 
3 

7  and  8 

5 
4 
4 

3 
8 

4 

S 
8 
I 
6 

3 
5 


38 

MO.  ACRES. 


{ORIGINAL 
1  PRJCE. 


39 


43 

9 
16 

17 
30 
II 
18 

:?} 

56 
18 » 
10  f 
31 

56 


J.  B.  Beaubien,  N.  W.  fiac. 
N.  W.  qr.  Sec  9,  T.  39  N.. 


i.  W.  qr 
L  14  B 


 80 

....80 

.  84.98-100 
.  107.66-100 


Total. 


109  00 
102  00 

115  00 

•35  00 

too  00 
45  00 

31  00 
418  00 


346  00 


119  00 

68s  00 
42  00 

53  00 

39  00 
78  00 
100  00 
50  00 
34  00 
78  00 

.70  00 

60  00 
80  00 

61  00 


70  00 
53  00 


80     134  00 


100  00 
140  00 

434  9c 
638  30 


$4,490  20I 


PRESENT 
VALUE 
(1853). 


21,300 
108,000 

63,700 

10,000 

13,000 
40.000 

131,000 


450,000 


163,000 

138,000 
30,000 

57,000 

40,000 
39.000 
46,000 
28,000 
18.OCO 
42,500 

83,300 
18,000 
100,000 

35,000 

18,000 
50.COO 


800,000 
400,000 
6oaooo 

85,000 
133,000 


$3,765,800 


Roster  op  Crrv  Opfickrs. — Following  is  a  roster  of  the 
principal  city  oflicers  op  to  and  includttq;  1857.  For  the  ofliccrs 
of  the  different  city  departments,  see  their  histoiy,  given  else- 
where: 

1837— Mayor.  William  B.  Ogden,  elected  May  2  ;  City  Cleric, 
I.  N.  Arnold  ;  Georee  Davis  appointed  in  October;  City  Attorney, 
N.  B.  Judd  ;  City  Treasurer,  Hiram  Pearsons  ;  Aldermen — (i)  J. 
C  Goodhue,  Francis  C.  Sherman  ;  (2)  J.  S.  C.  Hogan,  Peter  Bolles; 
John  D.  Catoa  (entitled  to  only  one  Aldennan  until  1839) ;  (4) 


Asahel  Pierce,  Francis  H.  Taylor ;  (5)  Bernard  Ward  (entitled  to 
only  one  until  1839) ;  (6)  Samuel  Jackson,  Hiram  Pearsons. 

1838 — Mayor,  Buckner  S.  Morris,  elected  March  6  ;  Clerk, 
George  Davis  ;  Attorney,  N.  B.  Judd  ;  Treasurer,  Hiram  Pearsons  ; 
.  Aldermen— ( I B.  Williams,  E.  H.  Haddock  ;  (2)  John  S.  C.  Ho- 
gon,  James  Curtiss ;  (3)  John  D.  Catoo ;  (4)  Francis  H.  Taylor, 
Asahel  Pierce  ;  (5)  Henry  L.  Rucker  ;  (6)  Getwge  W.  Dole,  Grant 
Goodrich. 

1839 — Mayor,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  elected  March  s  ; 
Clerk,  William  H.  Brackett  ;  Attorney,  Samuel  L.  Smith  ;  Treas- 
urer. George  W.  Dole  ;  Aldermen — (l)  James  A.  Smith,  Oliver  II. 
Thompson  ;  (2)  Eli  S.  Prescott.  Clement  C.  Stosc  ;  (3)  William  H. 
Stow,  Ira  Miltimore  ;  (4)  A.  Pierce,  John  Murphy,  Jr.;  (5)  H.  L. 
Rucker,  John  C.  Wilson  ;  (6)  John  11.  Kinzie,  Buckner  S.  Morris. 

1840—  Mayor,  Alexander  Loyd,  elected  March  3  ;  Clerk, 
Thomas  Hojme  ;  Attorney,  Mark  Slcinner ;  Treasurer,  Walter  S. 
Gumee  ;  N.  H.  Bolles  appointed  to  fill  the  office  in  April ;  Alder- 
meit— (i)  Julius  Wadsworth,  Orsemus  Morrison ;  (2)  Aueiistus 
Garrett,  James  Carney ;  (3)  John  G:^,  Ira  Miltimore ;  (4)  Seth 
Johnson,  William  O.  Snell ;  (s)  H.  L.  Rucker,  William  Allen  ;  (6) 
William  B.  Ogden,  R.  J.  Hamilton. 

1841 —  Mayor,  Francis  C.  Sherman,  elected  March  5  ;  Clerk, 
Thomas  Hoyne ;  Attorney,  Geprge  Manierre ;  Treasurer,  N.  H. 
Bolles;  Aldermen — (i) Charles  Follansbee,  John  Davlin  ;  (2)  Peter 
Page,  Jason  McCord  ;  (3)  Ira  Miltimore,  William  H.  Slow  ;  (4) 
William  O.  Snell,  G.  W.  Rogers;  (5)  H.  L.  Rucker,  Samuel 
Greer  ;  (6)  George  F.  Foster,  James  L.  Howe. 

1842—  Mayor,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  elected  March  7  ; 
Clerk,  J.  Curtiss  ;  Attorney,  Henry  Brown ;  Treasurer,  F.  C. 
Sherman ;  Aldermen — (i)  Norman  B.  Judd,  John  Calhoun  ;  (2) 
Caleb  Morgan,  Charles  McDonald ;  (3)  Hamilton  Barnes,  Alson  S. 
Sherman  ;  (4)  Daniel  Elston  ;  Eben  C.  Chaloner ;  (5)  George  Brady, 
Edward  Carroll ;  (6)  George  O.  Bryan,  George  W.  Dole. 

1843 —  Mayor,  Augustus  Garrett,  elected  March  7;  Clerk, 
James  M.  Lowe ;  Attorney.  George  Manierre — Henry  Brown  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Manierre's  resignation,  in 
July ;  Treasurer,  W.  S.  Gumee ;  Aldermen — (i)  Hugh  T.  Dickey, 
Cyrenus  Beers  ;  (3)  Charles  Sauter,  Jason  McCord  ;  (3)  Azel  Peck, 
Charles  Taylor;  (4)  John  Murphy,  Jr.,  William  .S.  Warner; 
^^(^  Cruver,  Samuel  Greer ;  (6)  Joseph  Marbach,  George  W. 

1844 —  *  Mayor,  Augustas  Garrett,  elected  March  7  ;  Alson  S. 
Sherman  chosen  at  the  new  election  in  April ;  Clerk,  E.  A.  Rucker; 
Attorney,  Henry  W,  Clarke  ;  Treasurer,  W.  S.  Gumee  ;  Aldermen 
— (i)  John  P.  Chapin,  Asher  Rossiter  ;  (2)  Samuel  W.  Tallmadge, 
William  Wheeler ;  (3)  George  Davis,  Ira  Miltimore,  Hamilton 
Bonus;  (4)  John  Murphy,  Jr.,  James  Poussard,  Asahel  Pierce; 
(S)  Thomas  Brown,  Elihn  Granger,  Patrick  Kain ;  (6)  B.  S.  Mc«^- 
ris,  Michael  Diversey,  f  J.  H.  Rees. 

1845 —  Mayor,  Augustus  Garrett;  elected  March  5;  Clerk, 
Edward  A.  Rucker — Wm.  S.  Brown  appointed  to  (ill  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Rucker's  resignation  ;  Attorney.  Henry  W.  Clarke ; 
Treasurer,  William  L,  Church ;  Aldermen — (i)  J,  Young  Scammon, 
Thomas  Church  ;  (2)  Robert  P.  Hamilton,  Tames  H.  Woodworth  ; 

(3)  Francis  Edwards,  Francis  H.  Taylor ;  (4)  Asahel  Piera,  Thom- 
as McDonoogh ;  (5)  Elihu  Gnug/a,  Samuel  Greer ;  (6)  Mahlon  D. 
C^Ien,  Richard  C.  Ross. 

1846—  Mayor,  John  P.  Chapin,  elected  March  3 ;  Clerk,  Henry 
B.  Clarke ;  Attorney,  Charles  H.  Larrabee ;  Treasurer,  William  L. 
Church  ;  Aldermen— -(i)  Geo.  Manierre,  Levi  D.  Boone ;  (2)  N.  H. 
Bolles,  Andrew  Smith ;  (3)  Michael  Kehoc,  James  Curtiss ;  (4) 
Henry  II.  Magie,  Joseph  Wil^bn ;  (5)  Samud  Greer,  Elihu  Gran- 
ger; (6)  Richard  C.  Ross,  William  M.  Larrabee. 

1847 —  MaytH",  James  Curtiss,  elected  March  3  ;  Clerk,  Henry 
B.  cWke:  Attorney,  Patrick  Ballingall;  Treasurer.  Andrew  Getz- 
ler;  Aklermen— (i)  James  H.  Woodworth,  Peter  L.  Updike;  (2) 
Levi  D.  Boone,  Isaac  Speer;  (3)  B.  W.  Raymond,  J.  Brinkerhoff ; 

(4)  Robert  H.  Foss,  Charles  McDonnell ;  (5)  Thomas  James,  John 
Sheriff  ;  (6)  A.  Pier«.  A.  Smith  ;  (7)  Elihu  Granger,  Charles  Sloan; 
(8)  William  B.  Snowhook.  Junes  Lane;  (9)  wHIUm  B.  Ogden, 
Michael  McDonald. 

(The  act  of  1847  created  tluee  more  wards,  and  provided  that 
two  aldermen  shouM  be  dected  from  each,  who  were  divided  Into 
two  classes  by  lot.  The  second  class  held  over,  and  thereafter  one 
alderman  was  annually  elected  from  each  ward  and  held  his  office 
for  two  years.) 

1848 —  Mayor,  James  H.  Woodworth,  elected  March  7  ;  Clerk, 
Sidney  Abell ;  Attorney,  Giles  Spring  ;  Treasurer,  William  L. 
Church  ;  Aldermen — (i)  Edward  Manierre,  Peter  L.  Updike  ;  (2) 
Henry  L.  Rucker,  Isaac  Specr ;  (3)  William  Jones,  J.  Brinckerhoff; 

*  Etectioa  of  Mayor  mad  aldeniMn  of  Third,  Foarth  and  Fifth  wards  de- 
clared illegal.  At  the  new  election,  held  April  3,  A.  S.  Shennan  was  choaen 
Mayor  vice  Aug.  Garrett  '.(3)  In  HiltinMire  and  Hamilton  Barnes,  vice  Georce 
Da  via  and  I.  Miltimore;  (4)  John  Murphr,  Jr.,  and  Aaahel  Herce,  vice  Jiriin 
Morpby,  Jr.,  and  James  PouMard,  and  Tbooiaa  Brown  and  HUrick  Kwn, 
vice  Thonai  Brown  and  Elihu  Gnnccr. 

t  Elecud  to  fin  vacnoej  cawed  ^  lerignatioo  of  &'&<«ornt. 
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(4)  Robert  H.  Foss,  Charles  McDonneU ;  (5)  John  C.  Haines, 
Thomas  James  ;  (6)  Asahel  Pierce,  Henry  Smith  ;  (7)  Peter  Turbet, 
Charles  Sloan;  (8)  William  B.  Herrick,  James  Lane;  (9)  Samuel 
McKay,  Michael  McDonald. 

1849—  Mayor.  James  H.  Woodworth,  elected  March  6;  Cleric, 
Sidney  Abcll;  Attorney,  O.  R.  W.  Lull;  Treasurer,  William  L. 
Church;  Aldermen— (i)  Peter  Page,  R.  C.  Bristol— (James  Carney 
elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  resieQadm  of  Mr.  Bristol) ;  (2) 
George  W.  Snow,  11.  L.  Rucker;  (3)  William  H.  Adams.  William 
Tones  ;  (4)  A.  G.  Throop,  R.  H.  Foss  ;  (5)  E.  H.  Chapin.  John  C. 
Haines— <A.  S.  Sherman  elected  to  till  vacancy  caused  by  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Chapin);  (6)  Daniel  Richards,  Ashael  Pierce— <G.  W. 
Wcntworth  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Pierxw's  resigna- 
tioo) ;  (7)  George  Brady,  Peter  Turbot— (Elihu  Granger  elected  to 
fill  vacancy  caused  by  resignation  of  Mr.  Turbot) ;  (8)  H.  R.  Pay- 
son,  William  B.  Herrick ;  (9)  F.  C.  H^remann,  Samuel  McKay— 
(R.  J.  Hamilton  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  reainiatioa  of 
Mr.  McKay).  ^ 

1850—  Mayor,  James  Curtiss,  elected  March  6  ;  Clerk,  Sid- 
ney Abell  ;  Attorney,  Henry  H.  Clark  ;  Treasurer.  Edward  Man- 
ierre  ;  Aldermen— (i)  Peter  Page,  James  Carney— <E.  B.  Williams 
elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  resignation  of  Mr.  Carney) ;  {2)  I. 
L.  Milliken,  G.  W.  Snow  (A.  Loyd  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused 
by  Mr.  Snow's  resignation) ;  (3)  S.  J.  Sherwood,  W.  H.  Adams ; 
(4)  R.  H.  Foss,  A.  G.  Throop;  (5)  John  C.  Haines,  A.  S.  Sherman  ; 
{6)G.  W.  Wentworth,  Daniel  Richards— (E.  G.  Meek  elected  to  fill 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  G.  W.  Wentworth) ;  (7)  Elihu 
Granger, George  Brady  ;  (8)  John  C.  Dodge,  George  F.  Foster  ;  {9) 
R.  J.  Hamilton,  F.  C.  Hagemann. 

1851—  Mayor,  Walter  S.  Giirnee,  elected  March  4  ;  Clerk, 
Henry  W.  Zimmerman  ;  Attorney,  Henry  H.  Clark  ;  Treasurer, 
Edward  Manierre  ;  Aldermen— (i)  John  Sears,  Jr.,  Peter  Page;  (2) 
Hugh  Maber.  I.  L.  Milliken  ;  (3)  w  illiam  Wheeler,  S.  J.  Sherwood  ; 
(4)  A.  G  Throop,  R.  H.  Foss  ;  (5)  J.  L.  James,  John  C.  Haines  ;(6) 
Daniel  Elston— (James  M.  Hannah  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused 
by  ineligibility  of  Daniel  Elston;  lames  M.  Hannah  resigned, 
and  Henry  Smith  was  elected  to  fill  Vacancy),  Read  A.  Williams ; 
(7)  Charles  E.  Moore,  Elihu  Granger  ;  (8)  Robert  Malctdm.  John 

C.  Dodge  :  (9)  F.  C.  Hagemann,  W.  L.  Newberry. 

1852—  Mayor,  Walter  S.  Gumee.  elected  March  2  ;  Clerk,  H. 
W.  Zimmerman ;  Attorney,  Amo  Voss ;  Treasurer.  Edward 
Manierre ;  Aldermen— (i)  Eli  B.  Williams.  John  Scam,  Jr.  ;  (2)  I. 
L.  Milliken.  Hugh  Maher  ;  (3)  O.  J.  Rose,  William  Wheeler  ;  (4) 
Charles  McDonnell.  A.  G.  Throop  ;  (5)  John  C.  Haines,  J.  L. 
James  ;  (6)  A.  C.  Ellithorpe — (Mr.  Ellithorpe's  election  contested 
and  T.  B.  Dwyer  elected),  Henrv  Smith  ;  (7)  Ezra  Taylor,  Charles 
E.  Moore;  (8)  Andrew  J.  Brown.  Robert  Malcolm  ;  (9)  John  H. 
Kinzie,  W.  L.  Newberry— (Henry  A.  Mitchell  elected  to  fill  vacancy 
caused  by  resignation  of  Mr.  Newberry). 

1853—  Mayor,  Charles  M.  Gray,  elected  March  14;  Clerk,  H. 
W.  Zimmerman;  Attorney,  Amo  Voss;  Treasurer,  Edward 
Manierre;  Aldermen— (i)  A.  D.  Taylor,  Eli  B.  Williams;  (2)  John 
Evans,  I.  L.  Milliken;  (3)  J.  H.  Gray,  O.  J.  Rose;  (4)  William 
Kennedy.  Charles  McDonnell;  (5)  William  H.  Scoviile,  John  C. 
Haines;  (6)  William  Carpenter,  Thomas  B.  Dwyer;  (7)  Michael 
O'Neil,  Ezra  Taylor,  (Maurice  Evans  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused 
by  Mr.  Taylor's  resignation);  (8)  Francis  A.  Hoffman,  Andrew  J. 
Brown;  (9)  Henry  A.  Mitchell.  John  H.  Kinzie. 

1854—  Mayor,  Ira  L.  Mlllitcen.  elected  March  13;  aerk.  H. 
W.  Zimmerman;  Attorney.  Patrick  Ballingall;  Treasurer,  Uriah, 
P.  Harris;  Aldermen— (l)  Eli  B.  Williams,  A.  D.  Taylor;  (2)  L. 

D.  Boone.  John  Evans;  (3)  William  L.  Church,  J.  H.  Gray;  (4)  J. 
C.  Outhet,  William  Kennedy— (Robert  H.  Foss  elected  to  fill  va- 
cancy caused  by  death  of  Mr.  Kennedy);  (5)  J.  D.  Ward,  William 
H.  Scoviile;  (6>  William  Wayman,  William  Carpenter;  (7)  Elihu 
Granger.  Michael  O'Neil;  (8)  W.  H.  Stickney.  Francis  A.  Hoffman 
— (B.  W.  Thomas  elected  to  (ill  vacancy  caused  by  resigoation  of 
Mr.  Hoffman):  (9)  Morgan  L.  Keith,  Henry  A.  MitchelT 

1855—  Mayor.  Levi  D.  Boone,  elected  March  8;  Clerk,  H.  W. 
Zimmerman:  Attorney,  J.  A.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  William  F,  De 
Wolf;  Aldermen— (!)  Sylvester  Sexton.  EH  B.  Williams— (James 
Long,  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Williams's  resigna- 
tion); (2)  R.  M.  Hough,  Thomas  Allen;  (3)  Lorenzo  Fletcher, 
William  L.  Church;  (4)  William  Colby.  J.  C.  Outhet;  (5)  C.  N. 
Holden,  J.  D.  Ward;  (6)  A.  C.  Ellithorpe,  William  Wayman;  (7) 
James  L.  Howe.  Elihu  Granger;  (8)  Samuel  Ashton,  William  H. 
Stickney— (Stephen  D.  LaRue  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
Stickney's  resignation);  (9)  Samuel  McKay,  Morgan  L.  Keith. 

1856—  Mayor,  Thomas  Dyer,  elected  March  10;  Clerk.  H.  W. 
Zimmerman;  AttMney,  J.  L.  Marsh;  Treasurer.  O.  J.  Rose;  Al- 
dermen—<i)  James  Long.  Sylvester  Sexton;  (2)  Lucius  A.  Willard, 
Thomas  Allen— (Owen  Kendall,  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
Allen's  re»gnation);  (3)  Calvin  DeWolf.  Lorenzo  Fletcher;  (4) 
.Samuel  Myers,  William  Colby;  (5)  Russell  Green,  C.  N.  Holden; 
(6)  Henry  Greenebaum,  A.  C.  Ellithorpe;  (7)  John  Dempsey, 


TamM  L.  Howe;  (8)  S.  D.  LaRue,  Samue.  Ashton— (Conrad  L. 
Niehoff  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Ashton's  resignation); 
(9)  Michael  Diversey,  Samuel  McKay. 

1857 — Mayor,  John  Wentworth,  elected  March  3;  Clerk,  H. 
Kreismann;  Attorney.  John  C.  Miller;  Comptroller,  Samuel  D. 
Ward,  appointed  March  19;  Treasurer,  C.  N.  Holden;  Aldermen — 
(l)  WillUm  Bross,  James  Long;  (2)  O.  Kendall.  L.  A.  Willard— 
(Jacob  Harris  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  W^illard's  re- 
signation); (3)  Hiram  Joy,  Calvin  DeWolf;  (4)  J.  M.  Kennedy, 
Samuel  Myers;  (s)  Artemus  Carter.  Russell  Green;  (6)  Geom  Sitts, 
Henry  Greenebaum;  (7)  John  Dunlap,  John  Demsey;  (8)  Christian 
Wahl,  S.  D.  LaRue;  (9)  Philip  Conley,  Michael  Diversey;  (10) 
Dennis  Cnughlin,  J.  Schmidt. 

Water  Works. — The  first  public  effort  made  by 
Chicago  to  assist  her  inhabitants  to  a  supply  of  fresh 
water,  dates  from  November  10,  1834,  when  the  Board 
of  Trustees  paid  $95.50  for  the  digging  of  a  well  in 
Kinzie's  addition.  But  the  settlers  early  cast  longing 
eyes  towards  the  lake,  realizing  that  that  source  of 
water  supply  was  the  true  one  and  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  sluggish  and  unprepossessing  river.  For  some 
years  private  enterprise  reaped  a  comfortable  little 
financial  harvest  in  the  operation  of  water  carts,  which 
ran  to  and  from  the  lake.  These  carts  were  two  wheeled 
vehicles,  upon  which  hogsheads  were  mounted.  Having 
driven  into  the  lake,  generally  at  the  foot  of  Randolph 
Street,  the  watermen  loaded  up  their  reservoirs  by 
means  of  pail^  and  then  commenced  their  journeys 
"  around  town."  Backing  their  carts  up  to  the  doors  of 
their  customers'  houses,  with  a  short  leathern  hose  they 
filled  the  barrels  or  other  receptacles  placed  there  for 
the  purpose.  The  price  per  barrel  varied,  according  to 
competition,  from  five  to  ten  cents.  But  there  came  a 
time  when  water-carts,  tin  cans,  wooden  pails  and  bar- 
rels were  deemed  too  crude  as  "water  works,"  and 
when  even  such  persuasive  and  enterprising  carriers  as 
Peter  Wolfe  were  thought  to  be  behind  the  times. 
January  18,  1836,  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  law 
incorporating  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company.  On 
March  19,  an  organization  was  effected  as  follows: 
George  W.  Dole,  president;  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  David  # 
Hunter,  Gholson  Kercheval,  William  Forsythe,  direc- 
tors; and  Edward  W.  Casey,  secretary.  The  other  in- 
corporators were  James  H.  (I^ampbell,  R.  A.  Kinzie  and 
Solomon  Wells.  The  capital  stock  was  limited  to  $250,- 
000.  The  charter  was  to  continue  in  force  seventy 
years.  The  company  was  allowed  four  years  from  the 
passage  of  the  act  in  which  to  commence  the  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  works.  Although  incorporated, 
the  panic  of  1837  so  disarranged  the  affairs  of  the  new 
company  that  it  did  not  get  fairly  to  work  until  1840, 
when  the  four  years  had  nearly  expired.  Ira  Miltimore 
was  then  appointed  machinist  and  superintendent  of  the 
works,  and  commenced  at  once  to  build  a  reservoir  at 
the  comer  of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  on  the 
ground  afterward  occupied  by  the  Adams  House.  Not 
until  the  spring  of  1842  was  this  first  water  works  sys- 
tem completed.  The  American  of  May  24  speaks  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  purity  of  the  supply.  The  same 
paper  of  June  10  gives  the  following  interesting  facts 
in  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  great  undertaking: 

"  The  whole  outlay  of  the  company  has  been  about  $24,000, 
A  lar^e  two-story  brick  building  has  been  erected  with  a  pier  run- 
ning mlo  the  lake.  The  steam  engine  is  of  aj-horse  power.  The 
working-barrel  of  the  pump  is  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
forty-four  inches  stroke— double  action.  The  suction  pipe  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  lake,  is  also  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  pump 
raises  upward  of  twenty-five  barrels  of  water  per  minute,  thirty- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  There  are  two  reservoirs,  each 
of  the  capacity  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  one 
only  of  which  is  complete.  A  space  of  about  fifty  minutes  is  re- 
quired to  fill  each  of  the  reservoirs,  equivalent,  of  course,  to  raising 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  in  fifty  minirtes.    The  1 
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Teaenroir  is  of  sufficient  elevation  to  throw  the  water  into  the  second 
story  of  any  building  in  the  city.  About  two  miles  in  length  of 
pipe  are  now  laid  down.  The  machinist  under  whose  direction 
these  works  have  been  put  into  such  complete  and  successful  opera- 
tion is  Mr.  Ira  Miltimore.  We  allude  to  this  gentleman  with  the 
more  pleasure  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  confidently  predicted  that 
his  undertakii^  w<Mild  im>ve  an  entire  failure.  We  know  that 
though  be  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  ability  to  accomplish  his 
task,  these  predictions  were  to  him  a  source  of  constant  and  harass- 
ing anxiety.  It  can  scarcely  be  im^ned  how  keenly  intent  were 
his  feelings  when  the  works  were  upon  the  point  of  being  put  into 
operation.  The  triumph,  or  it  might  be  the  disgrace,  of  the  ma- 
chinist was  at  hand.  His  feelings  at  that  moment  were  assuredly 
not  to  be  envied.  They  were  to  be  envied  when  the  regular  evolu- 
tion, the  easy  play,  the  harmonious  action  of  every  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery, announced  the  complete  triumph  of  skill."* 

Elsewhere,  and  officially,  the  old  hydraulic  works 
have  been  described  as  consisting  of  an  i8-inch  inlet 
nearly  seven  hundred  feet  long,  extending  from  a  crib 
in  the  lake  to  a  well  fifteen  feet  deep,  the  inlet  bending 
down  nearly  to  the  bottom ;  of  pumping  works  on  the 
lake  shore  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Street ;  and  of  wooden 
supply  pipes,  of  which  latter,  before  the  abandonment 
of  the  works,  there  were  several  miles,  none  of  which 
exceeded  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  wooden  pipes 
were  frequently  dug  up,  in  excavating  for  the  laying  of 
sewers  and  iron  water  pipes,  and  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly sound,  twenty-five  years  after  they  were  laid. 

The  Common  Council  in  December,  1841,  contracted 
with  the  Hydraulic  Company  to  supply  the  city  with 
water  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  The  schedule  of 
rates  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  supply  was  pub- 
lished in  April,  1842,  and  ranged  from  $10  per  annum 
for  a  family  of  five  persons,  to  $500  for  large  services  in 
manufactories.  The  pipes  from  the  mains  to  buildings 
were  furnished  at  private  expense. 

In  1842  James  Long  entered  into  arrangements 
with  the  Hydraulic  Company  to  do  tKeir  pumping  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water  for  ten  years,  without  cost 
to  the  company,  in  return  for  the  free  use  of  the  surplus 
power  of  their  engine.  Subsequently  Mr.  Long  referred 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  post  in  the  following  words : 
"  In  winter  the  pipes  would  be  disarranged  by  the  heav- 
ing of  the  frost,  and  I  had  frequently  to  spend  hours  at 
a  time  to  caulk  up  the  joints  by  throwing  on  water  and 
thus  freezing  up  the  cracks  before  we  could  make  the 
pumps  available.  When  the  end  of  this  pipe  from  the 
pier  was  first  put  down  it  was  three  or  four  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  but  in  1842-43  the  lake  had  re- 
ceded so  far  as  frequently  to  leave  the  end  out  of  water, 
particularly  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  south."  In 
addition  to  the  work  which  he  accomplished  for  the 
city,  Mr.  Long  erected  the  "  Hydraulic  Mills,"  comer 
of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  which  he  operated 
with  the  "  surplus  power  of  the  twenty-five  horse  engine." 
The  building  cost  about  $12,000,  was  of  three  run  of 
stone,  and  the  mill  did  good  business  until  the  second 
water  works  were  constructed,  in  1853,  when  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned. 

The  great  expectations  entertained  regarding  the 
blessing  which  was  to  be  brought  to  the  homes  of  the 
people  of  Chicago  were  not  realized,  even  within  the 
next  decade.  During  the  fall  of  1847,  especially,  the 
water  supply  was  of  a  quality  which  called  for  purifica- 
tion. In  August,  ex-Street  Commissioner  Phillip  Dean 
cleaned  the  works  and  repaired  them.  He  was  then 
acting  as  agent.  But  citizens  were  already  putting  the 
pertinent  inquiry,  "What  good  can  Mr.  Dean  do,  unless 
the  pipe  is  extended  out  into  pure  water  ?" 

The  matter  was  so  serious  that  everyone  took  part 
in  the  discussion.    In  the  spring  of  1848,  at  the  season 

*  Captain  Mihimore,  lo  whow  judgment  and  engineering  lUU  tmilj  Chkngo 
i«  gicai^  indebied,  died  in  JannviUe,  wis.,  Jnne  9, 1179. 


when  little  fishes  were  generally  pumped  into  the  reser- 
voirs and  thus  distributed  over  the  city,  to  the  horror  of 
the  clean  and  fastidious  housewife,  the  public  prints 
were  full  of  "  water  works,"  and  many  shafts  of  ridicule 
were  leveled  against  the  primitive  system  of  supply  un- 
der which  the  city  was  suffering.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chicago  Mechanics'  Institute,  consisting 
of  S.  D.  Childs,  A.  F.  Bradley  and  W.  H.  Kennicott,  to 
suggest  a  plan  for  getting  water  from  the  lake.  They 
reported  in  May  with  a  diagram,  and  proposed  to  lay 
down  a  pipe  three  feet  below  low-water  mark;  to  extend 
it  out  into  the  lake  at  a  point  opposite  First  Street  to  a 
sufficient  distance  to  pass  the  muddy  water,  and  then  to 
continue  the  pipe  down  the  center  of  said  street,  cross- 
ing the  Chicago  River  near  Mr.  Gage's  steam  mill,  and 
continuing  it  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  city.  At 
the  crossing  of  each  alternate  street  lateral  branches 
might  be  taken ;  the  pipes  to  be  of  wood  and  to  cost 
about  $2,000  per  mile.  By  carrying  the  pipes  into  twenty 
feet  of  water  and  attaching  an  elbow  to  that  end,  at  least 
ten  feet  from  the  bottom,  the  water  so  drawn  would  be 
equally  free  from  the  floating  impurities  and  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  bottom  ;  the  water  thus  drawn  to  be  intro- 
duced into  two  reservoirs,  to  be  erected  at  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  each  capable  of  holding  twenty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  water.  Into  the  one  nearest  the  lake  the 
water  should  be  first  introduced,  drawn  off  from 
the  top  and  carried  by  an  elbow  to  the  bottom 
of  the  second  reservoir,  from  which  it  should  be 
drawn  off  again  near  the  top,  to  be  carried  through 
the  city  by  wooden  pipes  running  down  First  Street 
The  worlcs  then  in  operation  (so  it  was  computed )  were 
throwing  into  the  reservoirs  a  column  of  water  equal  to 
twenty-eight  thousand  cubic  feet  every  twelve  hours. 
This  was  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  poured  in- 
to the  top  of  the  reservoir  and  taken  out  at  the  bottom 
where  the  sediment  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  thrown. 

Another  influence,  besides  the  quality  of  the  water- 
supply,  was  at  work  to  bring  the  life  of  the  old  Hy- 
draulic Company  to  an  end.  A  portion  of  the  South 
Side,  and  a  very  small  part  of  the  West  Side,  were  well 
supplied  with  water,  while  the  whole  of  the  North  Side, 
and  large  districts  of  the  other  territory,  were  obliged 
to  depend  upon  wells  and  the  watermen,  a  number  of 
whom  were  still  kept  busy  bringing  water  from  the  lake. 
Many  poor  people,  who  were  not  able  to  take  advan- 
tage even  of  these  necessities  to  heahh,  drew  their  sup- 
ply from  the  filthy  river.  During  1850  the  company 
laid  one  mile  of  pipe,  making  in  all  nine  and  a  quarter 
miles  in  use.  Of  one  t)iousand  hydrants,  eight  hundred 
were  used  by  families,  the  remainder  by  stores,  public 
houses,  livery  stables,  etc.  It  was  estimated  that  not 
over  one-fifth  of  the  city  was  being  supplied  by  the 
company.  For  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  city 
this  state  of  affairs  was  alarming,  especially  as  the 
general  health  was  perceptibly  suffering.  In  April, 
1850,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  city  hall  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  means  of  supplying  the  city 
with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  The  following  gentle- 
men, with  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Peter  Page,  were 
appointed  to  obtain  facts  and  suggest  remedies  :  South 
Division,  R.  H.  Foss  and  T.  M.  Moody ;  West  Division, 
A.  S.  Sherman  and  Luther  Marsh ;  North  Division,  R. 
J.  Hamilton  and  William  E.  Jones.  It  was  through  the 
efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  sustained  by  the  general 
public  sentiment,  that  a  company  was  incorporated  by 
the  city  during  the  succeeding  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  act  approved  February  15,  1851,  to  incor- 
porate the  Chicago  City  Hydraulic  Company,  provided 
for  the  organization  of  a  board  of  water  coqmiissioners, 
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comprising  John  B.  Turner,  Horatio  G.  Loomis  and 
Alson  S.  Sherman.  This  board  entered  on  their  duties 
of  office  June  i6,  185 1,  and  ten  days  later  William 
McAlpine  was  appointed  chief  engineer.  Under  his 
directions  the  second  water-works  of  Chicago  were  con- 
structed. To  point  out  distinctly  the  reason  which  the 
city  assigned  for  the  construction  of  such  expensive 
works,  an  enumeration  of  buildings,  etc.,  in  which 
water-pipe  were  proposed  to  be  first  laid,  was  made 
in  July,  1851.  The  total  amount  estimated  to  accrue 
from  water-rates  for  the  year  succeeding  the  completion 
of  the  water-works  was  $37,366. 

"  The  commissioners  stated  that  the  water  will  be  taken  from 
the  lake  north  of  the  pier,  at  or  near  the  termination  of  Chicago 
Avenue.  There  will  ultimately  be  required  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  plan  three  reservoirs,  one  of  which  will  be  located  in  each  divi- 
uon  of  the  city.  The  water  will  be  taken  from  the  lake  at  a  dis- 
tance of 'about  six  hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  and  conducted  by 
an  inlet  pipe  to  a  well,  which  will  be  within  the  engine-house,  on 
or  near  the  beach.  From  this  well  the  water  will  be  forced  into  the 
reservoirs,  to  a  height  of  eighty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake 
and  about  seventy-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  general  level  of 
the  city,  by  anon^condensingengineof  about  170-horse  power.  The 
pipes  used  will  be  of  iron.  Iron  Unks  will  be  used  for  the  reser- 
voirs. The  estimated  cost  of  constructing  the  work  upon 
this  plan,  including  the  cost  of  about  forty-^ight  Hneal  miles 
of  distribution  pipe,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  adequate  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  when  its  population  will  be  one 
hundred  thousand  souls,  is  $570,000." 

Engineer  McAlpine  made  his  report  September  36* 
1851.  His  assistant,  E.  W.  Smith,  had  remained  in  Chi- 
cago for  over  a  month,  to  take  soundings  in  the  lake  at 
the  several  places  suggested  by  the  board  of  commission- 
ers, and  also  to  examine  the  branches  of  the  river  where 
the  water  pipes  were  proposed  to  be  carried.  Mr.  McAl- 
pine submitted  four  plans,  with  estimates  for  the  cost 
of  carrying  them  out.  The  plan  substantially  adopted 
was  the  fourth.  An  estimate  was  made  that  the  total 
cost  of  constructing  the  works  would  be  $335,439.59 
and  that  the  annual  expenses  would  amount  to  $iS,ooo. 
The  whole  plan  was  submitted,  as  applying  to  a  city 
which  should  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand souls  in  1875!  The  system  was  considered  as 
amply  sufficient  to  cover  any  possible  growth  of  the 
future,  and  the  estimate  was  considered  by  many  to  be 
quite  extravagant. 

It  would  not  be  in  human  nature  for  the  old  Hy- 
draulic Company  to  allow  the  new  corporation  to  prose- 
cute their  enterprise  without  bitterly  opposing  it.  The 
former  claimed  exclusive  rights,  and  held  that  before 
the  commissioners  could  proceed  a  step  they  must  first 
purchase  the  old  company's  property  and  franchise,  or 
its  franchise  alone.  The  Hydraulic  Company  claimed, 
without  the  income  which  was  then  being  derived  from 
water  rents,  that  the  tables  of  the  new  commissioners 
would  be  $15,000  less  yearly  than  they  calculated.  As 
to  the  paucity  of  the  water  supply  they  stated,*  that  a 
'*  charter  was  obtained  for  supplying  the  North  Division 
of  the  city  with  water,  but  excepting  such  preliminary 
steps  as  were  thought  necessary  to  secure  their  charter, 
we  believe  they  have  advanced  no  farther.  In  1850-51, 
the  charter  was  extended,  and  calculating  to  supply  the 
whole  city,  the  company  finding  the  limit  of  $250,000 
in  their  charter  too  small,  they  are  seeking  power  to 
borrow  at  once  $350,000."  After  showing  the  advan- 
tages which  the  city  would  gain  by  purchasing  their 
works,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  levy  taxes 
upon  the  territory  now  occupied  by  them,  the  directors 
of  the  company  Intimated  that  unless  the  matters  were 
settled,  an  injunction  would  be  brought  to  prevent  the 
building  of  the  new  works.    The  directors  of  the  old 


Hydraulic  Company,  at  this  time  were  B.  S.  Morris, 
William  Wheeler,  B.  W.  Raymond,  J.  H.  Foster  and 
M.  Laflin. 

On  March  3,  at  the  regular^municipal  election,  only 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  votes  were  cast  against  the 
adoption  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  Chicago  City 
Hydraulic  Company.  Of  the  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  persons  voting  at  that  time,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  did  not  signify 
whether  they  cared  for  the  works  or  not. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  old  Hydrau- 
lic Company  a  special  committee  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil suggested  that  the  water  commissioners  purchase 
their  entire  interests  for  $30,000,  or  their  franchises  for 
$15,000,  the  Hydraulic  Company  to  retain  their  prop- 
erty and  income  of  works  until  July  4,  1853.  The  paper, 
however,  was  laid  on  the  table  and  could  not  therefore 
be  considered  as  having  received  a  municipal  indorse- 
ment. The  water  commissioners  then  went  on  to  nego- 
tiate their  $400,000  bonds  with  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co., 
of  New  York  City.  The  first  loan  was  made  in  April 
— $250,000,  payable  in  twenty  years.  In  June  the 
New  York  Tribune  reports  :  "  Under  the  active  de- 
mands for  the  Chicago  City  Six's,  which  was  fast  ex- 
hausting the  supply,  Messrs.  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co. 
have  advanced  the  rate  to  ninety-seven  and  one-half 
and  accrued  interest.  They  are  selling  faster  than  the 
city  officers  execute  and  forward  them." 

The  Hydraulic  Company  got  out  an  injunction,  but 
the  two  rivals  compromised  their  difficulties  under  the 
t9th  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  new 
water  company,  which  reads  as  follows 

"Said  commissioners  may  purchase  the  corporate  rights  and 
real  and  personal  property,  fixtures  and  stock  of  every  name  and 
description  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company,  and  when  such 
purchase  shall  be  made,  the  said  commissioners  shall  succeed  to 
and  become  invested  with  all  the  powers,  rights,  privileges  and  im- 
munities exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Com- 
pany, under  their  charter,  and  shall  continue  to  supply  water  to  the 
citizens  of  Chicago,  under  the  same,  and  collect  the  money  and 
rents  therefor,  in  all  respects  as  fully  and  effectually  as  the  Chicago 
Hydraulic  Company  can  or  may  do,  until  the  said  commissioners, 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,,  shall  have  completed  their 
arrangements,  machinery,  engines,  pipes,  buildings  and  other 
things  provided  for  in  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  said 
city  with  pure  and  wholesome  water ;  after  which  time  the  said 
Chicago  Hydraulic  Company,  and  their  said  charter,  shall  become 
extinct  and  null  ;  Provided,  always,  that  if  the  said  commissioners 
cannot  agree  with  the  said  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company  as  to  what 
sum  shall  be  paid  the  said  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company  for  their 
property,  rights  and  iM*tvileges,  then  the  said  company  shall  have 
the  right  to  establish,  by  satisfactory  proof,  the  actual  cost  of  their 
said  property,  before  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County,  upon  petition  to  him  in  term  time  or  vacation,  and  no 
greater  sum  shall  be  paid  for  the  same  than  the  Judge  shall  decide 
the  actual  cost  to  have  been." 

In  April  and  August  two  loans  were  effected  with 
the  above-named  banking-house.  The  net  amount 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  $400,000  bonds — six  per 
cent,  twenty-five  years — was  $361,280.  The  difficulties 
between  the  two  companies  having  been  amicably 
adjusted,  the  water  commissioners  pushed  their  work 
along  with  commendable  energy.* 

The  works  were  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1852, 
and  were  situated  near  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  Chicago 
Avenue.  The  pump-well  was  built,  and  a  portion  of 
the  thirty-inch  Inlet  pipe  was  laid  towards  the  lake,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  building  and  tower  were  put  in, 
which  closed  the  work  for  the  season.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1853  the  buildings  and  tower 
were  finished,  and  several  attempts  made  to  put  in  place 
the  thirty-Inch  wooden  inlet  pipe,  which  was  designed  to 


-  war  mt 

*  See  report  of  Febniary,  185a,  made  by  Hydnuilic  Compuigr  dircctim,  oflSctal  Feporti 
fikd  In  City  Clerk's  office.  meni  nf  Puhl 


*  For  many  of  the  facta  in  regard  to  the  Chicago  City  Hydraulic  Work*,  see 
ofl&ctal  Feportaof  De  Witt  C.  Cregier,  preaent  Miperintendent  /fTlhe  Depart- 
menl  nf  Public  Workik  n  i  1 
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extend  six  hundred  feet  into  the  lake,  and  terminate  in 
a  crib  of  timber.  The  efforts  to  complete  this  were 
unsuccessful.  The  boisterous  condition  of  the  lake 
rendered  it  difficult  to  secure  the  crib  in  place,  so  the 
work  was  abandoned  and  the  water  received  in  a  pipe, 
close  to  the  shore.  During  the  fall  of  1853  the  stand- 
pipe  was  put  up,  and  the  condensing  and  non-condens- 
ing engines  were  erected.  The  former  was  started 
December  16,  1853,  and  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
city  commenced   in  February,  1854.     The  original 


Iron  Works,  New  York,  as  were  also  the  engines  erected  in 
1857  and  in  1867.  The  non-condensing  engine,  erected 
in  1853,  was  horizontal.  It  was  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  main  building,  having  a  steam  cylinder  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  six  feet  stroke,  with  one  double- 
acting  pump  of  the  same  dimensions.  This  engine  was 
built  by  H.  Moses,  of  Chicago.  It  was  removed  in  the 
latter  part  of  1856  and  a  larger  one  substituted. 

During  the  first  four  months  water  was  supplied  but 
nine  hours  per  day,  and  none  on  Sunday  except  in  case 


WATER  WORX& 


punip-well  was  rectangular,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  and 
twenty-five  feet  deep  from  floor  of  engine-house  to 
bottom.  The  walls  were  of  stone,  six  to  seven  feet 
thick.  Upon  those  walls  the  engines  were  located  ;  the 
buildings  were  of  brick,  forty  by  fifty  feet  in  the  clear, 
and  two  wings  for  boiler-rooms,  each  thirty  and  one-half 
by  forty  and  one-half  feet  in  the  clear.  The  water 
tower  was  square,  composed  of  brick  fourteen  feet  at 
the  base,  eleven  feet  at  the  top  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  high.  The  interior  was  divided  by  a 
wall,  one  part  designed  for  a  smoke  chimney,  the  other 
for  the  iron  stand-pipe.  The  foundation  rested  upon 
a  bed  of  sand,  some  six  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
at  one  time  the  tower  leaned  fourteen  inches  from  a 
vertical  line.  It  was,  however,  by  an  ingenious  method 
made  plumb,  and  remained  so  until  its  demolition. 
The  original  pumping-machine  consisted  of  a  vertical 
beam  engine,  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  building, 
having  a  steam  cylinder  of  forty-four  inches  diameter 
and  a  stroke  of  nine  feet,  with  two  single-action  pumps 
of  thirty-four  inches  in  diameter  and  five  and  one-half 
feet  stroke.  This  engine  was  in  use  sixteen  years,  and 
continued  through  1869.   It  vas  built  at  the  Morgan 


of  fire  ;  after  that  the  supply  was  continued  regularly 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  At  this  time  there 
were  but  few  water-takers,  and  having  no  reservoir,  the 
water  was  allowed  to  run  to  waste  through  the  fire-hy- 
drants, in  order  to  keep  the  small  engine  running.  In 
the  early  part  of  1854  the  twelve-inch  river  pipe  at  State 
Street  was  broken  by  an  anchor  dragging  from  a  vessel. 
This  accident  required  the  supply  for  the  West  Division 
to  be  forced  through  an  eight-inch  pipe  across  the  river 
at  Kinzie  ;  and  thence  by  a  twelve-inch  pipe  across  the 
river  at  Adams  Street  for  the  South  Division.  As  a 
temporary  resort  a  large  rubber  pipe,  manufactured  at 
Boston,  was  procured.  On  its  arrival  its  strength  was 
found  inadequate  to  the  pressure.  A  new  wrought  iron 
pipe,  thirty  inches  in  diameter  was  subsequently  put 
down  at  State  Street  and  was  in  use  in  1869.  This  new 
main  was  manufactured  by  Charles  Ressig,  of  Chicago, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,561,  and  was  laid  by  S.  S.  Durfee.at  an 
additional  cost  of  $2,000.  The  connecting  main  was 
completed  October  i,  1S54.  Thirty  and  one- half  miles 
of  pipe  were  laid  up  to  December  31,  1854.  The  total 
cost  of  the  works  at  that  date  was  $393,045.32.  During 
the  first  3rear  much  trouble  was  experiencod  from  s^d 
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being  driven  from  the  inlet  pipe  into  the  pump-well. 
The  month  of  the  pipe  being  only  a  few  inches  under 
water,  near  the  shore,  was  exposed  to  the  heavy  waves  of 
the  lake.  On  one  occasion  the  water  was  entirely  stopped 
by  a  vast  number  of  insectsaccumulatingon  the  strainer. 
To  protect  the  inlet-pipe  from  those  otetacles,  a  break- 
water or  basin  was  constructed  in  1855.  This  being 
dredged  to  a  con<iiderable  depth  fully  answered  its  pur- 
pose, and  was  in  use  until  the  completion  of  the  first 
lake  tunnel.  In  June,  1852,  the  water  commissioners 
purchased  from  P.  F.  W.  Peck  a  piece  of  land  upon 
which  to  erect  the  South  Side  reservoir.  The  lots  had  a 
frontage  of  217^  feet  upon  Adams  Street,  and  cost  the 
city  $8,750.  The  reservoir  was  completed  in  November, 
1854.  It  was  filled  within  ten  feet  of  the  top,  or  twenty- 
eight  feet  deep,  on  November  23,  and  the  next  morning 
it  was  found  that  the  immense  weight  of  water  had 
caused  the  masoni^  to  settle  so  that  fissures  were  dis- 
cernible on  every  side  of  the  building.  The  water  was 
immediately  drawn  off,  and  the  various  methods  of 
patching  up  the  job,  which  had  already  cost  $60,000,  were 
canvassed.  Various  plans  were  laid  before  the  Council 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  them.  This 
committee  could  not  agree  upon  one  thing,  viz.: 
that  it  was  necessary  to  construct  substantially  a  new 
building.  The  water  commissioners,  therefore,  strength- 
ened the  cracked  walls  as  best  they  could  with  rods  and 
braces,  so  that  the  tank  could  be  partially  filled  with 
water  and  thus  do  some  service  during  the  winter. 
Pending  the  repairs  of  this  reservoir  the  engines  were 
run  day  and  night.  A  portion  of  the  thirty-inch  inlet- 
pipe  from  the  lake  to  the  well  was  found  to  be  defective, 
and  a  new  one,  three  by  four  feet  square,  made  of  oak 
plank,  was  put  in  at  a  greater  depth.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  laying  this  pipe,  involving  the 
removal  of  the  east  wall  of  the  engine  house.  Upon 
completion  of  the  lake  tunnel  this  arrangement  was  also 
abandoned  and  served  subsequently  as  a  waste-pipe  for 
the  water  from  the  air  pumps  of  the  several  engines. 

In  June,  1855,  the  reservoir  was  strengthened  after 
the  accident  of  the  preceding  fall,  until  it  would  hold 
eighteen  feet  of  water,  which,  with  other  charges  for  re- 
pairs and  general  expenses,  brought  up  the  construction 
account  to  $380,070.73.  A  large  fracture  was  found  in 
the  main  pipe  near  the  standing  column  of  the  works, 
on  December  as,  1855.  Notice  was  immediately  given 
that  the  water  woukl  be  cut  off  at  Monday  noon.  Care 
was  taken  to  have  the  r^rvoir  full,  and  a  man  was  kept 
stationed  there  with  orders  to  turn  on  the  water  instantly 
in  case  of  fire.  The  pipe  was  repaired  within  a  few 
days,  and  but  little  inconvenience  was  felt  by  the  people. 

Up  to  December  31,  1855,  there  had  been  expended 
upon  the  construction  and  extension  of  the  water-works 
system  $496,849.64.  The  whole  amount  of  bonds 
issued  by  the  water  commissioners  had  been  $650,000. 
Over  forty-one  miles  of  pipe  had  been  laid,  and  4,251 
buildings  were  supplied  with  water. 

During  the  early  part  of  1856  the  quantity  of  water 
used  was  nearly  equal  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
high  pressure  engine.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
replace  it  with  a  much  larger  one.  A  contract  was 
made  with  the  Morgan  Iron  Works  for  the  construction 
of  the  south  engine,  which  was  set  up  and  put  in  oper- 
ation July,  1857.  This  engine  was  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  condensing  engine  previously  refered  to, 
with  a  steam  cylinder  of  sixty-inch  diameter,  stroke  of 
ten  feet,  two  single  acting  pumps,  each  forty-inch  diam- 
eter, six  and  one-fourth  feet  stroke.  Much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  preparing  a  foundation  for  this  en- 
gine, as  a  portion  of  the  only  pump-well  then  built, 


from  which  the  city  supply  was  pumped,  as  well  as  the 
site  of  the  old  high-pressure  engine,  was  to  be  occupied. 
However,  the  high-pressure  engine  wras  moved  to  a  tem- 
porary site,  where  it  might  be  used  until  the  new  works 
were  ready.  The  labor  of  setting  the  stone  was  carried 
on  during  the  night  only.  While  constructing  the  foun- 
dation, no  water  could  be  admitted  to  the  well,  which 
seriously  retarded  progress.  The  daily  supply  of  water 
was  uninterrupted,  and  the  reservoir  in  the  South  Divis- 
ion kept  full,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  the  water  therefrom 
might  be  admitted  to  the  mains.  In  the  summer  of 
1857  a  twenty-four  inch  main  was  laid  from  the  pump- 
ing works  to  the  West  Division,  crossing  the  river  at 
Chicago  Avenue,  by  means  of  a  wrought-iron  pipe. 
Soon  after  it  was  completed,  the  river  portion  was  ren- 
dered useless  by  a  pile  twelve  inches  in  diameter  being 
accidently  driven  through  it,  permitting  the  water  to 
flow  into  the  river.  From  this  accident  the  engine 
narrowly  escaped  injury  by  the  sudden  reduction  of 
load.  The  damaged  pipe  was  taken  up,  repaired  and 
placed  in  its  original  position. 

Up  to  1857  two  engines  had  been  built  by  the  North 
Side  pumping-works.  The  first  one,  that  of  1853,  was 
put  in  operation  December  16.  It  had  a  capacity  of 
seven  and  one-half  million  gallons  every  twenty-four 
hours ;  steam  cylinder,  forty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
nine  feet  stroke  ;  length  of  working  beam,  thirty  feet ; 
weight,  nine  tons ;  diameter  of  fly-wheel,  twenty-four 
feet ;  cost  of  engine  and  boiler,  $24,500.  The  engine 
of  1857  was  put  in  operation  in  July  ;  capacity,  thirteen 
million  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours;  steam  cylinder, 
sixty  inches  in  diameter ;  ten  feet  stroke ;  working- 
beam,  thirty  feet ;  weight,  sixteen  tons ;  diameter  of  fly- 
wheel, twenty-four  feet ;  cost  of  engine  and  two  boil- 
ers, $59,000.  Some  parts  of  the  engine  were  made  to 
conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  building.  Owing  to 
the  position  of  the  tower,  the  valve-gear  or  customary 
front  of  the  engine  was  placed  on  the  side,  as  it  was 
deemed  imprudent  to  cut  the  corner  of  the  tower  to  ad- 
mit locating  the  front  in  the  usual  place.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  water  was  first  pumped  into  the  pipes  to  test 
them,  and  the  first  hydrant  was  opened  on  North  Clark 
Street,  near  the  bridge.  The  first  permits  to  take  water 
from  the  distribution  pipes  were  granted  Febniarjr  12, 
1854,  to  residents  of  tlie  North  and  West  divi^ons. 
Pipes  were  tapped  February  15,  and  water  introduced 
into  the  buildings  of  the  city  for  the  first  time. 

Following  is  a  table  exhibiting  the  "  finances "  of 
the  water-works  from  1854-57: 

OPBRATINO  mxr. 

VBAXS.  COST  or  WORK.  AND  INTCmaT.  KSVBMUB. 

f854   l393>(MS  33  $38,13851...  $26.80850 

X855  496.84964   59.05127   54.73919 

1856  641,50993  73.08723..   76,60636 

1857   738,43651  85,17061........  97,00855 

On  May  i,  1857,  the  works-  were  supplying  seven 
thousand  and  fifty-three  buildings  with  water,  for  $85,- 
012  per  annum.  May  6,  1861,  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  was  instituted.  Following  is  the  roster  of  com- 
missioners up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
new  board : 

1851  — John  B.  Turner,  Alson  S.  Sherman,  Horatio  G. 
Loomis;  1853— J.  H.  Woodworth,  George  W.  Dole,  John  C. 
Haines;  1855 — Orrington  Lunt,  George  W  Dole,  John  C.  Haines; 
1857 — Geot^  W.  Dole,  John  C.  Haines,  Orrington  Lunt ;  1S60-61 
— Orrington  Lunt,  Noah  Stuitenuit,  Edward  Hamilton,  Benjamin 
Carpenter.  The  officers  during  the  terms  of  the  several  boards  Qf 
water  commissioners  were  as  follows,  in  the  order  stated,  viz.: 
Secretaries— Henry  Tincker(?),  P.  R.  Forrest,  A.  W,  Tinkham, 
Thomas  Forrest ;  Superintendent— B.  F.  Walker ;  Clerks— W.  R. 
L^rrabee,  J.  H.  Bross  ;  Engineer — Dewitt  C.  Cregier  ;  Assistants 
—William  Moses,  H-  M.  Fuller,  and  F.  Trautmann. 
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Early  Efforts  at  Drainage.  —  Those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  subject,  in  opposition  to  the  popu- 
lar error,  testify  that  the  substratum  of  the  soil  upon 
which  the  city  of  Chicago  is  built,  far  from  being 
swampy  and  miry,  is  remarkably  solid.*  Too  nearly  on 
a  level  for  the  rain  to  run  off,  it  must  evaporate  or  soak 
into  the  soil.  Almost  uniformly,  except  near  the  lake, 
a  rich,  black  loam  of  one  or  two  feet  or  more  is  grad- 
ually mixed  with  clay  until  it  becomes  pure,  or  hard- 
pan  intervenes.  Occasionally  a  bed  of  quicksand  oc- 
curs, rendering  piling  requisite  for  a  sure  foundation, 
but  probably  no  other  city  ever  arose  where  the  ground 
was  so  perfectly  adapted,  by  nature,  to  solid  build- 
ing. While  groping  after  a  good  drainage  system,  in 
early  days,  the  authorities  made  two  mistakes.  At  first 
they  attempted  to  dig  down  the  streets,  and  construct 
crude  sluices  to  carry  off  the  surface  water ;  next  an 
effort  was  made  to  lay  pavements  and  seweis  upon  the 
natural  surface,  or  rather  to  let  the  drainage  and  sew- 
age run  along  the  gutters  of  the  streets.  Going  more 
into  detail,  it  is  found  that  on  February  i6,  1847,  the 
Legislature  in  an  act  supplementary  to  the  charter  gave 
the  Common  Council  power  to  make  and  repair  all 
sewers  in  the  city.  When,  in  1849,  the  city  virtually 
discarded  stone  pavements  and  commenced  to  plank 
the  principal  streets,  the  Common  Council  adopted  a 
series  of  grades  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  drain  the 
surface  as  well  as  pave  it.  It  was  thought  to  be  prac- 
ticable in  determining  the  grades  to  effectually  drain 
the  lots  contiguous  to  the  streets  by  digging  down  the 
latter  some  eighteen  inches  beneath  the  common  sur- 
face. Most  of  the  planking  of  1849  was  upon  that 
plan.  Randolph,  Lake  and  South  Water  streets  were 
excavated,  the  grade  ascending  from  the  South  Branch 
eastward  to  State  Street,  which  was  to  form  the  summit- 
level  from  north  to  south.  Madison  Street  was  deter- 
mined upon  as  the  summit-level  for  all  grades  running 
toward  the  main  river  and  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Randolph,  Lake  and  South  Water  streets  were  there- 
fore cut  down  to  conform  to  these  grades.  The  object 
was  to  drain  the  South  Division  from  State  Street  into 
the  lake  on  one  side  and  into  the  South  Branch  on  the 
other,  and  from  Madison  Street  into  the  main  river  on 
the  north,  and  to  some  yet  unestablished  east  and  west 
line  on  the  south.  Fortunately  the  Council  confined 
their  experiments  for  the  first  year  to  the  three  streets 
named.  Before  one  month  had  passed  by  after  their 
completion,  the  plan  was  regarded  as  a  failure,  and  the 
attempt  to  make  streets  answer  the  purpose  of  sewers 
was  abandoned.  In  1850  State,  Clark,  LaSalle  and 
Wells  streets  were  planked,  mostly  upon  the  natural 
surface,  with  only  such  grading  as  was  found  necessary 
to  carry  off  the  water  that  might  fall  upon  it.  The 
main  sewers  were  constructed  in  Clark,  LaSalle  and 
Wells  streets,  running  through  then-  centers  from  the 
river  to  Randolph  Street.  They  were  built  of  heavy 
oak  plank,  triangular  in  shape.  Their  length  was  one 
thousand  feet  each  ;  the  side  sewers  being  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  feet.  The  sum  of  $2,87 1.90  was  thus  ex- 
pended, and  the  property  was  specially  assessed  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  cost.  But  although  these  improvements 
were  in  the  march  of  progress,  there  was  a  determina- 
tion among  the  far-seeing  to  look  upon  them  as  merely 
expedients.  The  formation  and  perfection  of  a  system 
was  demanded..  The  following  extract  from  the  Gem 
of  the  Prairie,  of  August,  1850,  illustrates  the  advanced 
ideas : 

"To  any  intelligent  person  gotiu^  about  our  city,  who  under- 
stands the  physical  conditions  of  health,  and  the  causes  whidi,  with 
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mathematical  certainty  generate  disease,  the  wonder  is  not  that  we 
have  had  cholera  in  our  midst  for  two  seasons  in  succession, 
and  that  the  common  diseases  of  the  country  are  fatally  prevalent 
during  the  summer  months,  but  that  a  worse  plague  does  not  take 
up  a  permanent  residence  with  as.  Many  of^  the  populous  locali- 
ties are  noisome  quagmires,  the  gutters  running  with  hlth  at  which 
the  very  swine  turn  up  their  noses  in  supreme  disgust.  Even  some 
portions  of  the  planked  streets,  say,  for  instance,  Lake  between 
Clark  and  LaSalle,  are  scarcely  in  better  sanitary  condition  than 
those  which  are  not  planked.  The  gutters  at  the  crossings  are 
clogged  Qp,  leavii^  standing  pools  of  an  indescrib^Ie  liquid,  there 
toMiute  the  noses  of  passers  by.  There  being  no  chance  to  drain 
them  properly,  the  water  accumulates  underneath  the  planking,  into 
which  flows  all  manner  of  filth,  and  during  the  hot  weather  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  whole  reeking  mass  of  abominations  has 
steamed  up  through  every  opening,  and  the  miasma  thus  elaborated 
has  been  wafted  into  the  neighboring  shops  and  dwellings,  to 
poison  their  inmates.  Such  being  the  state  of  facts,  the  people 
naturally  expect  the  corporation  will  do  something  to  abate  the 
universal  nuisance,  or  at  least  make  the  attempt  to  do  so.  But 
what  has  been  done  ?  Lime  has  been  distributed  to  some  extent, 
but  in  insigiificant  quantities,  and  some  of  the  worst  localities  have 
been  entirely  neglected.    ♦   •   •    Here  is  a  long  bill  of  com- 

ftlaints  to  prefer  in  the  ears  of  the  city  fathers,  which,  for  the 
uture  welfare  and  honor  of  the  place,  we  hope  they  will  take  into 
serious  consideration.  The  evil,  though  great  and  increasing,  is 
yet  susceptible  of  a  remedy.  The  only  condition  of  health  and 
decency,  is  a  regular,  thorough  system  of  drainage.  Such  a  sys- 
tem is  feauble,  and  must  be  adopted  if  the  '  Garden  City*  is  to  be 
habitable.  It  may  and  |>robablv  will  cost  $30,000  or  140,000  to 
begin  with,  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  eventually  $ioo,aooor  more; 
but  what  is  such  a  sum  in  comparison  with  salubrity  of  atmosphere 
and  health  ?  " 

The  last  attempt  of  any  magnitude  which  citizens 
made  to  drain  a  large  extent  of  territory  without  work- 
ing under  a  clearly  defined  system,  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Henry  Smith,  George  W.  Snow,  James  H. 
Rees,  George  Steele,  H.  L.  Stewart,  Isaac  Cook  and 
Charles  V.  Dyer,  who  were  appointed  commissioners 
under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  dated  June  23,  1852. 
They  and  their  successors  in  office  were  empowered  to 
locate,  -construct  and  maintain  ditches,  embankments, 
culverts,  bridges  and  roads,  on  any  lands  lying  in 
Townships  37,  38,  39  and  40,  in  Ranges  12,  13  and  14, 
Cook  County;  and  to  take  land  and  materials  necessary 
for  these  purposes,  and  to  assess  the  cost  of  such  im- 
provements upon  the  lands  they  might  deem  to  be 
benefitted  thereby.  Their  examination  showed  the 
commissioners  that  a  vast  body  of  land  (more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres),  within  the  limits  of 
the  commission  which  had  before  been  deemed  worth- 
less, lay,  in  fact,  from  four  to  twelve  feet  above  the  lake, 
and  ^needed  only  proper  drainage  to  make  it  available 
for  purposes  of  agriculture  and  occupation.  When  the 
commission,  was  first  created,  objection  was  made  that 
its  powers  were  too  great,  and  a  fear  was  expressed  that 
the  proposed  reform  would  develop  into  a  stupendous 
speculation  —  even  into  a  gigantic  peculation.  But 
subsequent  events  showed  thatsuch  fearsand  suspicions 
were  groundless.  Within  two  years  the  commissioners 
expended  $100,000  in  authorized  improvements,  with 
the  most  praiseworthy  results.  Large  tracts  of  land 
were  redeemed  from  the  swamps  and  made  valuable, 
and  people  were  able  to  live  comfortably,  in  dry  houses, 
in  localities  which  previously  were  thought  to  be  unin- 
habitable. The  lands  drained  extended  four  miles  north, 
five  miles  west  and  ten  miles  south  of  the  city.  The 
ditches  were  mostly  laid  upon  section  lines,  and  parallel, 
draining  into  the  Chicago  and  Calumet  rivers.  The 
Democratic  Press  in  its  annual  review  of  1854  has  the 
following: 

"  There  are  within  the  city  four  and  a  half  miles  of  sewers  put 
down  at  a  depth  of  from  five  to  eight  feet  below  the  surface.  These 
extend  along  our  principal  streets,  in  the  business  portion  of  the 
city,  and  so  far  as  the  removal  of  surface  water  is  concerned, 
answer,  so  far  as  they  go,  a  complete  purpose.  This  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  (acts  aurtady  stated  in  regard  to  oellan.  itisce  a  cellar 
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withont  a  drain  is  only  a  pool  or  an  eel  pit.  Before  these  sewers 
were  put  down,  no  cellar  could  be  dug  either  upon  Lake  or  Water 
streets  except  in  the  dryest  of  seasons.  There  was  never,  perhaps,  a 
city  with  features  better  fitted  for  drainage  than  this.  The  peculiar 
shape  of  its  river,  with  ils  two  branches,  gives  easy  and  short 
access  to  it  from  every  section  of  the  town  ;  while  there  is,  from 
every  square  rod  of  its  surface,  a  gradual  and  sufficient  inclination 
to  the  adjacent  bank.  The  sewers  only  need  to  be  extended  as 
they  have  been  begun  to  render  the  town  as  dry  as  is  desirable.  As 
they  are,  however,  of  a  temporary  and  experimental  make,  if  they 
are  also  to  be  made  channels  of  the  filth  of  the  town,  they  will 
require  to  be  laid  in  a  more  permanent  manner." 

By  the  act  approved  February  14,  1855,  a  board  of 
sewerage  commissioners  was  incorporated,  consisting  of 
one  member  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  city, 
to  be  elected  for  two,  three  and  four  years.  It  was 
their  duty  to  consider  all  matters  relative  to  the  thorough 
and  systematic  drainage  of  the  city ;  to  advertise  for 
plans  and  receive  written  objections,  for  thirty  days  ;  to 
report  a  plan  to  the  Common  Council  with  estimate  of 
the  necessary  amount  to  complete  it ;  to  issue  bonds, 
purchase  lots  and  erect  buildings,  and  appoint  a  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  E.  S.  Chesbrough  was  appointed 
<:hief  engineer,  and  insisted,  from  the  first,  upon  the 
advantage  of  a  high  grade  for  the  purpose  of  proper 
drainage  and  dry  streets.  The  grade  at  last  fixed  upon 
was  lower  than  he  urged,  but  still  sufficiently  high  to 
alarm  the  Common  Council,  who  ordered  a  general 
extension  of  grades.  By  the  system  then  in  vogue 
about  one-half  the  drainage  from  the  South  Division, 
all  from  the  North  Division  except  from  establishments 
immediately  along  the  lake,  and  all  from  the  West 
Division,  ran  into  the  river.  The  dividing  ridge  in  the 
South  Division  was  along  State  Street,  the  water  to  the 
east  of  that  line  running  into  the  lake.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  river  was  the  receptacle  of  all  the  drainage 
from  packing- houses,  distilleries,  and  most  of  the  hotels, 
business  blocks  and  dwelling  of  the  city,  so  that  con- 
stant streams  of  filth  were  pouring  into  it.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1855,  Mr.  Chesbrough  made  a  report  to  the 
Common  Council,  stating  that  the  commissioners  had 
already  decided  that  the  plan  of  sewerage  to  be  devised 
should  "  cover  at  present,  the  territory  included  within 
Division  Street  on  the  north,  Reuben  Street  on  the  west, 
North  Street  on  the  south.and  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east. 
The  plan  of  draining  the  sewerage  into  the  river  and 
branches  directly,  and  thence  into  the  lake,  had  been  de- 
cided upon  as  being  less  expensive  than  draining  di- 
rectly into  the  lake.  In  order  to  keep  improper  sub- 
stances out  of  the  sewers,  it  was  proposed  to  introduce 
a  slight  but  constant  current  into  the  mains,  and  to  re- 
sort to  flushing  or  cleansing  by  hand.  The  sewers  in  the 
South  Division  were  to  have  Uieir  principal  dividing  or 
summit-line  on  State  and  Washington  streets.  Starting 
from  these  dividing  lines,  they  were  to  discharge  west- 
wardly  into  the  South  Branch,  between  North  and 
Washington  streets,  northwardly  from  Washington 
Street  into  the  main  river,  between  Market  Street  and 
the  lake,  and  east wardly  into  large  mains  on  Michigan 
Avenue,  one  of  which  was  to  empty  into  the  river,  and 
the  other  have  its  outlet  in  the  lake,  on  Twelfth  Street. 
Small  branch  sewers  were  to  run  through  the  streets, 
which  lie  parallel  with  the  summit-lines,  so  that  every 
lot,  might  be  reached.  In  the  North  Division,  three 
main  lines  extended  from  Division  Street  to  the  main 
river,  and  had  their  outlets  on  Rush,  Clark  and  Frank- 
lin streets  respectively.  He  also  proposed  a  main  hav- 
ing an  outlet  into  the  North  Branch,  on  Chicago  Av- 
enue. All  the  intermediate  streets,  between  the  mains, 
and  those  running  east  and  west,  it  was  proposed  to 
drain  by  branches  of  different  sizes,  so  that  every  lot 
might  be  reached  the  same  as  in  the  South  Division. 


It  will  be  observed  that  no  sewer  had  its  outlet  into  the 
lake  in  the  North  Division.  In  the  West  Division 
mains  from  Reuben  Street  to  the  South  and  North 
branches  were  proposed.  For  the  present  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  they  be  constructed  only  in  Prairie, 
Randolph,  Monroe  and  Van  Buren  streets,  and  in  these 
only  as  far  as  existing  improvements  might  require  them. 
The  streets  and  parts  of  streets  intermediate  between  the 
mains,  were  to  be  drained  by  branches  as  in  the  south 
and  north  districts.  With  regard  to  the  outlets  of  the 
severs  it  was  recommended  that  they  be  so  placed  that 
the  bottom  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  mains  would 
be  six  inches  above  the  low-water  level  of  1847  ;  and  to 
place  the  bottoms  of  the  two-feet  sewers,  six  inches 
higher,  or  about  the  level  of  the  present  surface  of  the 
lake.  The  estimates  made  did  not  cover  the  sewerage 
for  all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  plan,  but  merely  so 
much  as  was  considered  necessary  for  present  pur- 
poses: South  district,  $157,893  ;  north  district,  $156,- 
522  ;  west  district,  $188,831.  In  the  winter  of  1856-57 
Mr.  Chesbrough,  upon  the  order  of  the  board,  visited 
some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  various  methods  of  sewerage  adopted 
there,  with  a  view  of  perfecting  the  system  of  Chicago. 
He  recommended  the  system  of  intercepting  sewers  as 
the  most  feasible,  the  discharge  to  be  into  the  lake,  at 
some  point  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  With  the 
idea  of  inaugurating  the  system  the  first  sewers  were 
constructed  in  1856 — a  total  of  six  and  two  one-hun- 
dredths  miles.  During  the  next  year  four  and  eighty-six 
one-hundredths  miles  were  built,  making  a  total  of  about 
ten  and  four-fifths  miles  included  in  the  sewerage  sys- 
tem in  1857. 

The  River. — Very  early  in  the  history  of  Chicago 
the  attention  of  citizens  was  called  to  the  sluggish 
nature  of  the  river,  and  ordinances  vere  enacted  by 
the  town  and  municipal  authorities  against  polluting  its 
waters.  The  first  measure  was  passed  November  7, 
1833.  The  ordinance  of  August  5,  1834,  under  the 
impetus  of  the  cholera  scare,  was  more  stringent. 
Although  the  town  and  city  authorities  intended  to  be 
severe  in  times  of  epidemics,  or  when  scourges  were 
feared,  very  many  offensive  sub.stances  did  find  their 
way  into  the  river  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by 
1845  the  stream  became  terribly  offensive,  in  conse- 
quence of  blood  and  other  refuse  from  slaughter 
houses  being  thrown  into  it.  When  that  nuisance  was 
abated,  however,  the  odors  of  the  "melancholy  and 
slow  "  stream  became  comparatively  bearable  for  some 
;^ars.  When  the  board  of  sewerage  commissioners 
adopted  Mr.  Chesbrough's  plan  of  draining  directly 
into  the  river  and  its  branches  fin  December,  1855,)  the 
public  became  alarmed  lest  this  should  endanger  the 
city's  health,  and  also  fill  up  the  river  so  as  to  obstruct 
navigation.  Mr.  Chesbrough  discusses  these  objections, 
and  explains  his  plan  as  follows: 

"  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  first  [objection]  by  pouring 
into  the  river  from  the  lake  a  sufficient  body  of  pure  water  to  pre- 
vent offensive  or  injurious  exhalations,  by  means  which  will  here- 
after be  described.  The  latter  objection  is  believed  to  be  ground- 
less, because  the  substances  to  t>e  conveyed  through  the  sewers  to 
the  river  could  in  no  case  be  heavier  than  the  soil  of  this  vicinity, 
but  would  generally  be  much  lighter.  While  these  substances 
might,  to  some  extent,  t>e  deposited  there  when  there  is  little  or  no 
current,  they  would,  during  the  seasons  of  rain  and  flood,  be 
swept  on  by  the  same  force  that  has  hitherto  preserved  the  depth 
of  the  river." 

In  speaking  of  the  steamboat  canal  project,  he  says: 

"  If  it  should  ever  be  made  for  commercial  purposes,  the  plan 
would  be  about  as  well  adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  it  is  to 
the  present,  making  it  necessary  to  abandon  only  the  proposed 
method  of  supplying  the  South  Branch  with  fresh  jtfAferJn^the  T 
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lake,  and  to  pump  up  from  the  canal,  or  draw  from  the  Desplaines 
directly,  AusnitiK  water  for  the  West  District  instead  of  obtaining 
it  from  the  present  canal  at  Bridgeport,  as  herein  recommended. 
For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  water  in  the  South  Branch  fresh, 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  canal,  twenty  (ect  wide  and  six  teet 
deep  at  low  water,  between  the  lake  and  the  South  Branch,  through 
North  Street  (Sixteenth),  and  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  as 
much  of  the  North  Branch  as  possible,  it  is  believed  that  the  nec- 
essary canal  should  be  located  as  far  north  as  Center  Street," 

By  reference  to  the  history  of  the  sewerage  system, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  sewers  were  constructed  in 
1856.  During  the  next  spring  occurred  the  freshet 
which  increased  the  depth  of  the  river  two  feet,  sweet- 
ened its  waters,  and  destroyed,  for  a  time,  the  appre- 
hensions of  sensitive  people. 

Strekt  Improvements. — Previous  to  1855  the 
efforts  made  to  grade  and  otherwise  improve  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  unsystematized  and  spasmodic.  The 
first  "  road  "  was  located  in  1831  from  the  public  square 
to  the  western  county  line.  But  the  report  of  the  view- 
ers was  rejected  by  the  County  Commissioners,  because 
it  was  believed  they  had  selfish  ends  in  view  in  locating 
it  as  they  did.  The  Commissioners  therefore  voted 
that  the  viewers  "  have  no  pay  for  their  services."  In 
April,  1832,  several  streets  and  roads  were  authorized  ; 
among  others  the  first  street  leading  to  Lake  Michigan 
was  laid  out.  It  then  commenced  at  the  east  end  of 
Water  Street,  and  is  thus  described  by  Jedediah  Wooley, 
Surveyor :  "  Direction  of  said  road  is  south  eighty- 
eight  and  one-half  degrees  east  from  the  street  (Water) 
to  the  lake,  eighteen  chains,  fifty  links."  The  street 
was  laid  out  fifty  feet  wide.  The  viewers  on  this  occa- 
sion believed  that  "the  said  road  is  of  public  utility 
and  a  convenient  passage  from  the  town  to  the  lake." 
In  June,  1832,  the  County  Commissioners  ordered  that 
a  road  be  viewed  "  from  the  town  of  Chicago  to  the 
house  of  B.  Laughton,  from  thence  to  the  house  of 
James  Walker  on  the  Du  Page  River,  and  so  on  to  the 
west  line  of  the  county,  and  that  Elijah  Wentworth,  R. 
E.  Heacock  and  Timothy  B.  Clark  should  be  the  view- 
ers." These  men  were  appointed  to  the  same  office  to 
do  similar  work  for  a  prospective  road  "  from  the  town 
of  Chicago,  the  nearest  and  best  way  to  the  house  of 
the  Widow  Brown  on  '  Hycory  Creek.'  " 

By  March,  1833,  the  State  road  leading  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash  River,  opposite 
Vincennes,  was  completed,  and  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  that  year,  various  minor  roads  were  laid  out. 
Thus,  even  at  this  early  period,  Chicago  was  becoming 
a  road  center.  When,  later,  plank  roads  commenced 
to  be  built,  Chicago  also  took  the  lead  and  drew  in  the 
trade  of  all  the  country  around.  In  August  the  town 
of  Chicago  was  incorporated,  and  one  of  the  first  official 
orders  of  the  Trustees  was  given  to  the  Surveyor  to 
"pitch"  South  Water  Street  from  the  United  States 
Reservation  to  Randolph  Street,  on  or  before  April, 
1834.  In  these  days  Benjamin  Jones  was  Street  Com- 
missioner, and  he  and  his  successors  were  autocrats  in 
their  way.  The  law  empowered  them  to  call  out  any- 
body between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty  years,  to 
work  upon  the  streets  and  bridges  for  three  days  per 
annum.  The  territory  within  which  this  law  operated 
covered  the  country  one  mile  from  the  center  of  the 
town  limits.  During  July,  1834,  the  Surveyor  was  re- 
quired to  graduate  South  Water  Street,  so  that  "  water 
should  flow  from  each  cross  street  into  the  river,"  South 
Water  and  Lake  streets  were  the  two  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  village,  and  therefore  were  early  turnpiked 
and  graded.  Plank  sluices  were  also  built  across 
Clark  Street,  to  carry  the  drainage  to  the  South  Branch, 
and  that  street  was  somewhat  improved  in  i836.  in 


the  fall  of  that  year  Canal  Street  was  turnpiked  and 
bridged  as  far  north  as  Ktnzie ;  Lake  Street  similarly 
improved  as  far  west  as  Desplaines.  and  Randolph 
Street  from  the  river  to  the  west  side  of  Section  9.  As 
late  as  July  9,  1836,  the  American  calls  attention  to  a 
pond  of  water  on  Lake  Street,  corner  of  I-a  Salle,  in- 
habited by  frogs.  "  It  smells  strong  now,  and  in  a  few 
days  will  send  out  a  horrible  stench."  By  the  winter  of 
1836  the  leading  thoroughfares  were  turnpiked.  The 
next  spring  Hiram  Pearsons  commenced  to  improve  his 
north  addition  to  Chicago,  advertising  for  proposals  for 
"clearing,  grubbing  and  grading"  Market,  Franklin, 
Chicago  Avenue,  La  Salle,  Clark  and  Dearborn  streets  ; 
also  Union,  Desplaines,  Peyton,  Canal,  Webster,  Spring, 
Harmon,  Hamilton,  George,  Maria,  Elizabeth,  Cathar- 
ine streets,  and  one-half  of  I>ivision  Street,  in  the  same 
addition,  making  in  all,  fourteen  and  one-half  miles  of 
streets.  Most  of  this  work  was  accomplished  before 
Mr.  Pearsons  went  into  bankruptcy  in  July,  1842. 

For  several  years  the  work  of  grading,  grubbing  and 
crudely  improving  the  streets  went  on,  but  it  was  not 
until  1849  that  the  authorities  commenced  to  generally 
plank  them.  As  a  rule  this  work  amounted  to  less  than 
nothing,  for  when  the  heavy  teams  broke  up  the  planks, 
and  wet  weather  came,  the  pavement  was  a  dangerous 
and  active  weapon,  flying  up  into  horses'  faces  and  dash- 
ing foot-passengers  with  mud.  As  late  as  1868  relics  of 
t  e  broken  plank  could  be  seen  on  Blue  Island  Avenue, 
and  as  late  as  1859  West  Madison  and  State  streets 
were  laid  with  this  planking.  Descriptive  of  the  "  pave- 
ments "  of  these  early  days  is  the  following  paragraph 
taken  from  Bross's  History: 

"  I  said  we  had  no  pavements  in  1848.  The  streets  were  sim- 
ply thrown  up  as  country  roads.  In  the  spring  for  weeks,  portions 
of  them  would  be  impassable.  I  have  at  fliffcrent  times  seen  empty 
wagons  and  drays  stuck  on  Lake  and  Water  streets  on  every  bloclc 
between  Wabash  Avenue  and  the  river.  Of  course  there  was  little  or 
no  business  d<»ng,  for  the  people  of  the  city  could  not  get  about 
much,  and  the  people  of  the  country  could  not  get  in  to  do  it. 
As  the  clerks  had  nothing  to  do,  they  would  exercise  their  wits  by 
putting  boards  from  dry  goods  boxes  in  the  holes  where  the  last 
dray  was  dug  out,  with  significant  signs,  as  '  No  Bottom  Here,' 
'  The  Shortest  Road  to  China.'  .Sometimes  one  board  would  be 
nailed  across  another,  and  an  old  hat  and  coat  fixed  on  it.  with  the 
notice  *  On  His  Way  to  the  Lower  Regions.*  In  fact,  there  was  no 
end  to  the  fun;  and  jokes  of  the  boys  of  that  day — some  were  of 
larger  growth — were  without  number.  Our  first  effort  at  paving, 
or  one  of  the  first,  was  to  dig  down  Lake  Street  to  nearly  or  quite 
on  a  level  with  the  lake,  and  then  plank  it.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  sewage  would  settle  in  the  gutters  and  be  carried  off,  but  the 
experiment  was  a  disastrous  failure,  for  the  stench  at  once  became 
intolerable.  The  street  was  then  tilled  up,  and  the  Common  Coun- 
cil established  a  grade  from  two  to  six  or  eight  feet  above  the 
natural  level  of  the  soil." 

The  planking  of  Lake  Street,  referred  to  above,  was 
ordered  by  the  Common  Council  January  22,  1849,  and 
was  from  the  west  side  of  State  to  the  river,  through  the 
center  of  the  street,  forty-eight  feet  wide.  Prior  to 
1849  the  attention  of  the  citizens  had  been  called  to  the 
fruitlessness  of  using  stone  pavements  upon  the  streets 
of  Chicago.  It  did  not  seem  a  profitable  investment  for 
the  city  to  lay  down  a  pavement  which  would  sink  out 
of  sight  in  one  or  two  years.  The  experiment  of  laying 
plank  roads  had  proved  a  success  in  Canada  and  New 
York,  and  accordingly  in  1849  the  Common  Council  de- 
termined to  plank  the  principal  streets  of  tliis  city.  In 
1849-50  Market,  State,  South  and  North  Clark,  LaSalle, 
Weils,  East  and  West  Madison  and  West  Randolph  were 
treated  to  a  coating  of  this  material — (nearly  three  miles 
of  pavements)  at  a  cost  of  33J>ooo. 

Soon  after  this  was  commenced  a  general  numbering 
of  the  streets.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  Clark  Street  was 
numbered  from  South  Water  to  Randolph^  In  July^ 
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1850,  the  Common  Council  ordered  that  North  W;d;er, 
Kinzie  and  Michigan  streets  be  numbered  from  their 
eastern  termini  to  Franklin  Street ;  and  that  Wolcott, 
Dearborn,  Clark,  LaSalle  and  Wdls  be  numbered  from 
North  Water  to  Ontario  ;  also  that  the  names  of  these 
streets  be  posted  up  in  large  letters  on  each  of  their 
comers. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  D.  Harper,  superintendent 
of  public  works,  made  the  following  measurements  of 
levels  above  the  lake  surface  : 

South  Division  : — Market  Street,  at  Madison,  5.140 ;  at  Wash- 
ington, 6. 740  ;  at  Randolph,  6.890;  at  l^ke.  6.945. 

Water  Street,  at  Lake,  6.945  \  Clark.  7.000;  State,  6.715. 

Clark  Street,  at  Water,  7.000 ;  Randolph,  7.665  ;  Madistm. 
9.080 :  Twelfth,  8.99s- 

State  Street,  at  Water,  6.715:  Randolph,  8.630;  Madison, 
9-950:  Monroe,  laoTO;  Van  Buren,  11.135;  13.464: 
Twelfth,  13.030. 

Madison  Street,  at  Market,  5.140;  Franklin,  6.560 ;  Weils, 
9.050 :  La.Salle,  8.090 ;  Clark,  9.080 ;  State,  9.95. 

Afartk  Division:— Y^xmitt  Street,  at  Wolcott,  7-58o;  Clark, 
8.075  ;  North  Market,  8,485. 

Chicago  Avenue,  at  North  Market,  7.705;  Franklin,  8.84; 
Wells  8  73;  LaSalle.  10.335;  Clark.  10.900;  Wolcott,  12.871. 

North  Market  Street,  at  Kinaie,  8.485  ;  Michigan,  7435  ;  In- 
diana, 6.760 ;  Ohto,8.03S  ;  Huron,  8.450 ;  Chicago  Avenue,  7.705. 

North  Clark  Street,  at  the  dock,  7.405  ;  Kinzie  Street,  8.075  ; 
Indiana,  8.925 ;  Ontario,  9.085  ;  Superior,  lo.ooo ;  Chicago 
Avenue,  10.900. 

Wolcott  Street,  at  Kinzie,  7.580 ;  Indiana.  9.610;  Ontario, 
11.761:  Superior.  11. 810;  Chicago  Avenue.  13.871. 

IVesi  Divitim:—CaaaX  Street,  at  Twelfth.  10.065  ;  Harrison, 
9,285 ;  Madison,  8.7G0, 

Halsted  Street,  at  Second.  9.9S  ;  Third,  0^47  ;  Fourth,  9.015  ; 
Milwaukee  Avenue,  9.895;  n«irie,  9.905;  Fulton,  10.5;  Lake, 
10.28 ;  Randolph,  11.365  ;  Washington,  12.045  :  Madison,  11.460; 
Monroe,  10.865;  Jackson,  14.170;  Polk,  13.995;  Twelfth,  12.- 
990- 

Buckner  Street,  at  Chicago  Avenue,  11.450;  Third,  13.30; 
Prairie.  13.295;  Fulton,  15.555;  Lake.  15.4;  Washington,  16.- 
130;  Madison,  16.7:  Monroe,  16.405;  Adams,  15.960;  Jackson, 
15-635:  Van  Buien,  15.135:  Harrison,  13.510;  Taylor,  11.35a 

Reuben  Street,  at  Chicago  Avenue,  17.030 ;  Owen,  16.925 ; 
Fulton.  17.625;  Lake,  17-885;  Randolph,  17.640;  Harrison. 
11.785  ;  Polk,  11.305  ;  Warren,  17.290 ;  Madison,  16.440;  Adams. 
15.265 :  Van  Buren,  13.065 ;  Tyler,  12,015 ;  Taylor,  10.755  ; 
Twelfth,  10.84. 

Twelfth  Street,  at  Canal,  10.065  '<  Clinton,  12.975  ;  Jefferson, 
13.125  ;  Union,  13.205;  Halsted,  13.305;  Hoosier  Avenue,  ll.- 
380;  Ma^^,  10.570:  Reuben,  10.84. 

Harristn  Sueet,  at  Canal,  9.205  ;  Desplaines,  13.695  ;  Green, 
15.260;  Borden,  14.185;  Rucker,  13.475;  Loomis,  12.900;  Reu- 
ben, 11.525. 

Madison  Street,  at  Canal,  8.760;  Jefferson,  9.445;  Union, 
10.15s:  Halsted,  11.460;  Sangamon.  12.930;  Morgan,  15.380; 
Curtis.  15.77s:  May,  16.260;  Ann,  16.405;  Elizab^  16.705  ; 
L.oomis,  16.970;  Lafiin,  17.15. 

Chicago  Avenue,  at  Liberty,  6.490;  Union,  8.140;  Carpen- 
ter. iai65;  Milwaukee  Avenue,  10.915;  Noble,  13.980;  Reuben, 
17.03a 

In  1855  surveys  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing ground-work  for  the  new  sewerage  system. 

"It  was  found,"  says  Assistant  Engineer  Clarke,  "that  the 
surface  of  the  g^und  along  the  North  and  South  branches  of  the 
river  was  only  three  or  four  feet  above  the  average  surface  of  the 
take,  but  rising  irregularly  eastward  until,  at  Michigan  Avenue  and 
Rush  Street,  it  was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  above  the  same  level, 
and  also  rising  westward  to  about  the  same  level  at  Ashland 
Avenue.  This,  of  course,  involved  the  necessity  of  rai»ng  the 
grade  of  the  streets,  in  order  to  cover  the  sewers,  in  those  parts  of 
the  area  of  the  city  which  required  it.  After  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  to  fill  to  a  level  of  ten  feet  above  ordinary 
water  on  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  river,  raising  them  with  an  in- 
clination sufficient  to  protect  the  sewers  and  to  give  cellars  of  seven 
and  one-half  to  eight  feet  in  height.  A  greater  height  of  surface 
was  strongly  recommended,  but  it  was  supposed  that  great  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  requisite  earth  for  the  above 
minimum  &lling.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that  the  surplus 
earth  of  the  South  Division  has  been  sufficient  not  to  only  raise 
the  grade  of  the  streets,  but  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  lake  basin 
between  the  railroad  and  Michigan  Avenue." 

In  August  and  September  of  1856,  Mr.  De  Golsrer, 
13 


inventor  of  the  pavement  which  bears  his  name,  did 
some  work  on  Lake  and  South  Water  streets,  which 
gave  general  dissatisfaction.  They  were  paved  with 
cobble  stones,  quite  carelessly  laid,  or  as  one  critic 
learnedly  remarked,  the  stones  were  not  laid  secundum 
artem.  Among  those  interested  in  good  streets  the  dis- 
cussion for  the  next  few  months  waxed  warm  between 
the  advocates  of  planking,  macadamizing  and  cobble- 
stoning.  It  was  during  the  spring  of  1857  that  the  ex- 
citement was  intense  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  the 
grade  over  that  established  in  1855.  Lake-street 
property  owners  especially  were  aroused,  as  the  pro- 
posed fourteen-foot  grade  would  bring  up  their  level 
some  three  or  four  feet.  The  Tribune  of  April  9, 1857, 
brings  out  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  very  strong 
light.  They  did  seem  insurmountable,  and  that  they  were 
overOTme  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  energy  of  Chi- 
cago in  the  line  of  public  improvements: 

"  What  effect  is  this  new  grade  going  to  have  on  buildings  al- 
ready erected  in  this  city?  The  streets  and  sidewalks  must  be  raised 
some  .seven  feet  above  the  natural  surface  level.  In  other  words, 
every  house  now  built  must  be  raised  about  the  heightof  the  Mayor 
above  its  present  foundation,  or  be  entered  through  doors  cut  in 
its  second  story.  The  proposed  grade  would  dam^^e  immensely 
all  our  citizens  who  have  built  those  magnificent  brick  and  stmie 
blocks  within  the  past  three  years.  These  buildings  have  been 
erected  to  correspond  with  the  present  grade.  The  "  new  grade" 
would  throw  their  floors  some  four  feet  below  the  sidewalks,  while 
their  second  floors  would  be  five  or  six  feet  above  the  street  surface, 
and  their  cellars  would  become  dark  pits  or  dens  underground. 
The  older  buildings  erected  on  a  level  with  the  natural  surface 
would  fafe  much  better  than  any  of  the  great  blocks  constructed  to 
suit  the  present  grade.  Frame  houses  could  be  set  up  on  blocks, 
while  bnck  ones,  such  as  the  Tremont  House,  might  be  entered 
from  the  street  through  the  second  story  windows,  by  building  two 
or  three  short  steps  upon  the  proposed  sidewalks.  We  should  say 
that  $2,000,000  would  be  a  low  estimate  of  the  damage  that  would 
be  done  to  present  structures!  Who  must  pay  it — or  would  the 
owners  have  to  lose  it ?  But  that  is  not  all.  It  will  be  a  costly  job 
to  raise  all  the  streets  end  sidewalks  of  Chicago  six  to  eight  feet 
within  the  ^>ace  to  be  drained  by  sewers — a  space  of  more  than 
1,200  acres.  Where  are  the  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  to 
come  from  to  fill  them  up  to  the  second  stories  of  the  present 
buildings?  And  how  many  millions  of  dollars  is  it  going  to  cost 
the  tax  payers  ?  What  sort  of  '  up  and  down '  sidewalk  will  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  '  new  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  grade '  create 
durii^  the  next  twenty  ^ears?  Because  it  is  all  bosk  to  say  that  a 
uniform  system  of  level  sidewalks,  corresponding  with  the  proposed 
grade  can  be  established  short  of  many  ^ears.  *  *  *  Those 
of^msed  to  the  new  grade  had  better  be  stirring  themselves  before 
it  IS  too  late.  Now  is  the  time  to  speak  or  ftwevcr  hold  your 
peace." 

Apropos  of  these  times  it  is  remarked  by  an  old 
citizen  and  a  close  observer: 

"  A  good  joke  was  told  about  the  first  brick  Tremont  House 
that  was  put  up.  Of  course  it  was  at  first  built  to  the  grade  of  that 
period;  but,  as  the  grade  was  every  now  and  then  established  higher 
and  still  higher,  it  at  last  left  the  hotel  three  or  four  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  road  in  front  of  it,  and  steps  were  built  around  it 
both  on  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
going  there  or  passing  along  the  sidewalk.  A  wag  of  a  fellow, 
from  New  Orleans,  while  visiting  here,  wrote  back  to  his  paper  that 
they  need  not  talk  any  more  about  the  low  land  of  New  Orleans, 
for  Chicago  had  got  a  brick  hotel  five  stories  high  that  was  so 
heavy  that  it  had  sunk  into  the  soft  soil  several  feet,  and  had 
forced  the  ground  up  into  the  street  around  it.  t  must  sav  it  had 
that  appearance.  The  building  was  afterward  raised  eignt  feet, 
bringing  it  up  to  the  grade,  and  making  cellars  and  basements 
underneath.  It  was  the  first  brick  building  ever  raised  in  Chicago, 
and  the  raising  was  done  at  a  cost  to  the  proprietors,  Ira  and  James 
Couch,  of  some  $45,000.  The  contractor,  I  think,  came  from 
Boston,  and  many  were  the  pro{^ecies  that  the  building  would  fall 
down  during  the  process.  But  it  was  raised  without  the  breaking 
of  a  pane  of  although  it  was  160x180  feet  After  the  success 
attending  the  rainng  of  the  Tremont.  many  others  were  raised  to 
grade,  and  at  last'  one-half  of  a  block  of  heavy  buildings  on  Lake 
Street  were  successfully  raised.  It  took  5,000  screws  and  500  men 
to  accomplish  it." 

The  handsomest  and  most  substantial  ^^H^ce  of 
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paving  in  the  city  was  completed  in  July,  1857.  being 
the  section  on  State  Street,  between  South  Water  and 
Lake.  It  was  a  cobble  stone  pavement.  The  work  was 
done  by  David  French,  of  Detroit,  who  also  had  the 
contract  for  paving  Randolph  Street,  from  the  bridge 
to  Clark.  Later  during  this  same  month  was  finished 
the  first  piece  of  Nicholson  pavement,  not  only  in 
Chicago,  but  in  the  West  The  work  was  done  on 
Wells  Street,  between  South  Water  and  Lake.  This 
kind  of  pavement  had  already  been  tested  and  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  "  The  Hub,"  and  the  people  of 
Chicago  took  kindly  to  it  from  the  sUrt,  rightly  conjec- 
turing that  the  "era  of  cobble-stone  pavement"  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  cost  of  the  Nicholson  was 
$2.30  per  square  yard.  During  this  year  the  south  half 
of  Wells  Street  was  laid  with  wooden  pavement ;  also 
Washington  Street,  from  LaSalle  to  Clark.  In  the  fall 
of  1857  the  "Plankere"  lost  the  day,  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Macadamizers.  The  former  received  their 
coup  de  grace  from  N.  S.'Bouton,  the  city  superin- 
tendent, who,  in  August,  presented  a  report  to  the 
Common  Council,  showing  conclusively  that  the  first 
cost  of  laying  the  macadam  was  less  than  that  of  plank- 
ing streets  with  three-inch  oak  lumber.  Thus  the  era 
of  plank  and  cobble-stone  pavement  may  be  said  to 
have  ended  in  1857. 

Street  Nomenclature.  —  The  study  of  street 
nomenclature  is  always  an  interesting  one,  not  alone  for 
the  mementoes  it  presents  of  citizens,  many  of  whom 
have  ceased  to  be  remembered,  but  who  were  intimately 
indentified  with  its  progress ;  but  also  for  the  indexes 
it  affords  to  the  idic^yncrasies  of  the  civic  potentates,  to 
wit :  the  omission  of  Adams  from  the  roll  of  Presidents 
in  naming  Chicago  streets,  and  the  expurgation  of  Tyler 
Street.  Arbitrary  names  of  streets  become  identified 
with  cities  also,  as  Unter  den  Linden  with  Berlin,  the 
Prater  with  Vienna,  Boulevard  des  Italtens  with  Paris, 
the  Strand  with  London,  Broadway  with  New  York,  and 
Wabash  Avenue  with  Chicago,  although  in  the  case  of 
Chicago  the  boulevards  are  fast  replacing  and  nullifying 
any  other  noted  streets  or  avenues  in  the  city.  This  fact 
would  appear  to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  giving  the 
streets  some  distinctive  name  that  has  some  relevance 
to  the  city's  history,  and  not  designating  thoroughfares 

names  that  convey  no  meaning,  annotate  no  history, 
neither  recall  any  individual. 

The  two  first  roads  that  received  official  recognition 
in  Chicago  village  were  those  which  led  to  Barney 
Laughton's,  and  to  the  Widow  Brown's  on  Hickory 
Creek.*  The  first  survey  made  and  platted  in  1830, 
by  James  Thompson,  exhibits  the  streets  that  bound 
the  village  to  be  Washington  on  the  south,  Jefferson 
on  the  west,  Kinzie  on  the  north,  and  Dearborn  on 
the  east.  From  this  arrangement  (which  disarranged 
the  presidential  succession),  the  presumption  is  reason- 
able that  the  Chicagoans  named  the  boundary  streets 
after  the  three  most  prominent  men,  according  to  their 
ideas,  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John 
Kinzie.  Dearborn  Street,  of  course,  derived  its  name 
from  Fort  Dearborn — so  called  in  honor  of  Gen.  Henry 
Dearborn,  East  of  Washington  was  Randolph,  named 
in  honor  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke ;  then  Lake — 
afier  Lake  Michigan;  next  Fulton — after  Robert  Fulton; 
then  Carroll — after  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and 
then  Kinzie.  From  Jefferson  eastward,  came  Clinton — 
after  DeWitt  Clinton  ;  then  Canal — after  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal ;  then  West  Water.  East  of  the  river 
was  Market — ^because  the  market  was  located  on  that 
street :  then  Franklin — after  Benjamin  Franklin ;  then 

*  Vide  ■M4p  in  ctwpier  npoo  Eariy  HUtory. 


Wells — after  Captain  William  Wells,  massacred  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  subsequently  changed  to  Fifth  Avenue ;  next 
LaSalle — after  Chevalier  LaSalle ;  then  Clarke— after 
Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  conqueror  of  Kaskaskia, 
and  then  Dearborn.  Clark  Street  for  a  long  time  was 
spelt  with  a  terminal  e,  until  it  was  found  that  General 
Claric's  name  was  properly  spelled  without,  when  the 
terminal  vowel  was  dropped  from  the  name  of  that 
street. 

On  a  map  of  1835,  the  town  of  Chicago  is  delin- 
eated as  having  grown  one  street  to  the  south — Madison, 
named  after  James  Madison.  Westward  the  streets 
were  increased  by  Desplaines — the  road  to  the  town  of 
that  name,  and  by  Union,  which  then  terminated  at 
Kinzie  on  the  south.  North  of  Kinzie  on  the  West  Side 
were  Hubbard  Street,  named  after  Henry  George  Hub- 
bard, the  brother  of  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  ;  then  Owen 
(now  West  Indiana),  named  after  T.  J.  V.  Owen  ;  then 
Fourth,  Third,  Second  and  First  On  the  North  Side 
was  Wolcott  (now  North  State),  named  after  Alexander 
Wolcott ;  east  of  Wolcott  was  Cass — named  after  Gen- 
eral Lewis  Cass;  then  Rush — named  after  Benjamin 
Rush  \  then  Pine — so-called  because  there  were  some 
scattered  pine  trees  along  its  site  ;  then  Sand  (now  St. 
Clair)  so-called  because  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
subsequent  name  of  this  street  was  given  in  honor  of 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair.  North  of  the  river  running 
east  and  west,  were  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  named  after  the  four  States ;  then  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron  and  Superior,  christened  in  honor  of  the  four 
lakes.  Upon  the  juncture  of  these  streets  with  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  the  latter  took  the  names  of 
the  streets  of  which  they  were  a  western  continuation. 
Kane  (or  Cane)  Street,  Dunn  and  Water  streets,  in  an 
angle  bounded  by  the  fiver,  Jefferson  and  Kinzie,  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  streets  ;  Kane  was  named  after  James 
Kane,  an  early  inhabitant  The  North  Side  Water  Street 
ran  at  right  angles  to  the  present  Water  Street — then  also 
named  Water — and  appears  to  have  derived  its  name, 
as  many  other  streets  did,  because  of  its  proximity  to 
the  river.  Two  nomenclative  last  resorts  were  used  by 
the  street  sponsors  of  old  ;  the  numbers  one,  two,  three 
and  four  and  the  designation  Water ;  and  these  five  ap- 
pellations were  indiscriminately  dispersed  around  the 
town  and  city.  From  Chicago  Avenue  to  the  river  and 
west  of  Halsted,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets 
flourished  in  1854,  and  there  was  a  First  Street  west  of 
the  South  Western  Plank  Road,  a  continuation  of  Tyler 
Street.  In  Section  30  a  number  of  streets  were  laid 
out  that  are  now  extinct,  the  lumber  yards  and 
slips  having  usurped  their  localities,  namely,  Russell 
Street,  after  J.  B.  F.  Russell ;  Johnson  (subsequently 
Hoosier),  after  Colonel  Johnson  who  slew  Tecum- 
seh ;  Kinzie  (subsequently  Sharp),  after  John  Kin- 
zie ;  Hogan,  after  John  S.  C.  Hogan ;  Hubbard 
(subsequently  Kedzie),  after  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  and 
John  Hume  Kedzie  ;  Cornelia  (subsequently  Amelia) ; 
Archer,  after  W.  B.  Archer ;  Clybourne  (subsequently 
Kearney),  after  Archibald  Clybourne  and  General  Philip 
Kearney  ;  Owen,  after  T.  J.  V.  Owen  ;  Hamilton,  after 
Richard  Jones  Hamilton ;  Canal  (subsequently  Rich- 
ard), also  after  Hamilton,  and  now  Canalport  Avenue  ; 
Clinton  (subsequently  Dexter),  after  De  Witt  Clinton  ; 
Pearsons,  after  Hiram  Pearsons ;  Ewing,  Cohen,  Ker- 
cheval — after  Gholson  Kercheval ;  Dole,  after  George 
W.  Dole ;  Campbell,  Garrett,  after  Augustus  Garrett ; 
Bond  (subsequently  Fir) ;  Wilson  (subsequently  Sand) ; 
Edwards  (subsequently  Warden) ;  Cook  (subsequently 
Rock) ;  Slade ;  Robinson,  after  Alexander  Robinaon  ; 
Kane;  May  .subsequent^^^^a^^  J^^<^^^(|^ 
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after  Eri  Reynolds  ;  Casey,  after  E.  W.  Casey  ;  Henry 
Subsequently  Cicero) ;  and  Thornton  streets.  Union 
Park  absorbed  three  short  streets  :  Wright  Place,  after 
John  Wright;  Webster  Place,  after  Daniel  Webster; 
and  Lam«]  Place,  after  Edwin  C.  Larned.  Shields 
Avenue,  after  General  Shields,  was  formerly  Garibaldi 
Street,  and  prior  to  that  Kossuth  Street ;  named  in 
honor  of  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  heroes.  The  pres- 
ent Kossuth  Street  is  also  named  in  honor  of  Louis 
Kossuth.  The  following  streets  that  bear  the  same 
names  now  that  they  did  anterior  to  1857,  have  arbitrary 
names  that  require  no  explanation.  Aberdeen,  Ash, 
Berlin,  filucher,  Bremen,  Bloomingdale  Road,  Calumet 
Avenue,  Canalport  Avenue,  Cedar,  Cherry,  Chestnut, 
Chicago  Avenue,  Central  Avenue,  near  I.  C.  R.  R. 
depot,  Cypress,  Coblentz,  Courtland,  Center,  Commer- 
cial, Desptaines,  Eleventh,  Elm,  Eagle,  Front,  Frank- 
fort, Fifth,,  Grove,  Goethe,  Gold,  Hope,  Hawthorn, 
Hickory,  Lexington,  Linden,  Locust,  Lumber,  Lubeck, 
Lafayette  and  Washington  places,  on  the  North  Side ; 
Maple,  Meridian,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Milwaukee  and 
Wabash  avenues ;  Mohawk,  Main,  Napoleon  Place, 
North  Branch,  Water,  North  Avenue,  Oak,  Olive, 
Orchard,  Park  Avenue,  Peoria,  Pleasant,  Prairie  Avenue, 
Quarry,  River,  Sangamon,  Schiller,  School,  Silver, 
Southport  Avenue,  State,  Twelfth,  Union,  Vine,  Walnut, 
Wisconsin  and  Willow.  When  the  streets  upon  the 
South  and  West  sides  were  designated  by  numbers  in 
lieu  of  names,  the  following  lost  any  historic,  or  specific, 
nomenclature :  Fenimore  (after  Cooper),  now  East 
Thirteenth ;  Dobyns  and  Sampson  (after  William  H. 
Sampson),  now  West  Thirteenth ;  Liberty,  now  East 
FourteedUi;  Mitchell  (after  the  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi  in  1834) ;  and 
Davidson  (after  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Davidson),  now  West 
Fourteenth ;  Springer  (after  George  A.  Springer), 
now  East  Fifteenth ;  Catherine  and  Halleck,  now 
West  Fifteenth ;  North,  now  Sixteenth ;  New,  now 
Seventeenth ;  Old,  now  East  Eighteenth ;  and  Evans 
(after  Dr.  John  Evans),  now  West  Eighteenth ; 
Cross,  now  Nineteenth  ;  and  Harbine  {after  Thomas 
Harbine),  now  West  Nineteenth  ;  Bridge,  now  Twen- 
tieth ;  Commerce,  now  East,  and  Clayton,  now 
West,  Twenty-first;  South  and  Ringgold*  Place,  now 
Twenty-second;  Palo  Alto  Place,  now  Twenty-third; 
Monterey  Place,  now  Twenty-fourth;  Buena  Vista 
Place,  now  Twenty-fifth;  Rio  Grande  Place,  now 
Twen^-sixth;  Sycamore  Street,  Douglas  Place,  and 
Northern  Avenue,  now  Twenty-seventh;  Southern 
Avenue,  now  Twenty-eighth;  Hardin  Place  (after 
Colonel  Hardin),  now  Twenty-ninth;  Yates,  now  Thir- 
tieth; Ridgley  Place  (after  N.  H.  Ridgley),  now 
Thirty-first;  Smith  Place  (after  George  Smith),  now 
Thirty-second;  Douglas  Place  (then  Douglas  Avenue, 
after  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  as  are  all  the  Douglas 
Places),  now  Thirty-fifth  Street,  or  Douglas  Avenue; 
Wah-pan-sehf  Avenue,  now  Thirty-seventh,  and  Egan 
Avenue  (after  William  Bradshaw  Egan),  now  Thirty- 
ninth  Street  and  Egan  Avenue;  the  names  Douglas  and 
E^ai  cling  to  the  renamed  streets.  The  streets  named 
after  the  Presidents  are:  Washington,  Madison — Adams 
was  ignored,  and  Jefferson  was  the  boundary  on  the 
West  Side  in  1830 — Monroe;  then  the  Chicagoans, 
swallowing  their  anti -federalism,  named  Adams  Street 
after  John  Adams,  but  could  not  forgive  the  election 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
so  named  the  little  street  that  abuts  upon  the  Govern- 
ment Building  after  him;  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Harrison, 

*Riaggald,  Palo  Alto,  Monterey,  Bvena  VuU,  ■nd  Riu  Orande  were  com- 
nflBOfative  «>f  General  Taylor. 
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•Tyler,  now  West  Congress  Street,  Polk,  Taylor  (Fil- 
more  is  ignored),  and  Pierce  Place,  now  El^n  Street 
It  must  be  remembered  by  the  reader  of  this  chapter 
that  no  streets  are  mentioned  herein  that  did  not  have 
an  existence  prior  to,  or  in,  the  year  1857  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing list  completes  the  catalogue  of  such  thorou^- 
fares :  Alexander,  after  Alexander  Wolcott ;  Ann, 
after  the  wife  of  Phiio  Carpenter  ;  Augusta,  after  his 
daughter,  now  Mrs.  Cheney  ;  Armour,  after G.  Armour; 
Armitage  Avenue,  after  A.  Armitage  ;  Astor,  after  John 
Jacob  Astor ;  Arnold,  after  Isaac  Newton  Arnold  ; 
Archer  Road,  formerly  called  State,  or  Archer,  Road, 
after  W.  B.  Archer,  canal  commissioner;  Asylum 
Place,  so  called  because  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  there, 
now  called  Webster  Avenue,  east  of  the  Elston  road  ; 
Ada ;  Beach,  after  John  Beach ;  Bickerdike,  after 
George  Bickerdike  ;  Bissell,  after  William  H.  Bissell ; 
Black  Hawk,  after  the  Indian  chieftain  ;  Blackwell, 
after  Robert  S.  Blackwell ;  Blanche,  Blue  Island  Avenue, 
the  road  to  that  place  ;  Bond,  after  Shadrach  Bond, 
now  Homer,  after  the  poet  of  multifarious  birth-places ; 
Bradley,  after  Asa  F.  Bradley ;  Bremer,  after  Fredrika 
Bremer,  now  Milton  Avenue,  after  the  blind  poet ; 
Brigham  ;  Broadway  Avenue,  now  Iglehart  Place,  after 
Nicholas  P.  Iglehart ;  Brown,  after  William  H.  Brown  ; 
Buddan,  now  Portland  Avenue  ;  Bunker,  after  Bunker 
Hill  ;  Burling,  after  Edward  Burling  ;  Bushnell,  after 
O.  Bushnell  ;  Butler,  after  Lorin  G.  Butler ;  Butter- 
field,  after  Justin  Butterfield  ;  Buffalo,  after  the  city,  or 
the  animal,  now  Fourth  Avenue  ;  Baker  Avenue,  after 
E.  D.  Baker ;  Beers,  after  Cyrenius  Beers  ;  Barry  Point 
road,  now  Colorado  Avenue,  for  the  Widow  Barryf  ; 
Bishop,  now  Division  Street  from  Sute  to  the  lake, 
after  either  the  Catholic  or  Episcopal  office ;  Boone, 
after  Levi  D.  Boone,  extended  from  Canal  to  Stephen- 
son streets,  now  extinct ;  Campbell,  now  Hoyne  Avenue, 
after  Colonel.  James  B.  Campbell,  the  latter  designation 
after  the  lamented  Thomas  Hoyne  ;  Carpenter,  after 
Philo  Carpenter  ;  Center,  now  Waldo  Place  ;  Chapin, 
after  John  P.  Chapin  ;  Chittenden,  now  Crittenden — 
the  first  name  after  old  man  Chittenden  who  kept  shoot- 
ing headquarters  on  Lake  Calumet,  the  latter  after  John 
J  Crittenden  ;  Church,  now  merged  in  Schiller,  after 
William  L.  Church  ;  Clarinda,  formerly  called  Clarkina; 
Cleaver,  after  Charles  Cleaver ;  Clyboume  Avenue, 
after  Archibald  Clyboume  ;  Cochrane,  now  Robey,  after 
James  Cochrane  ;  Cook,  after  Daniel  P.  Cook,  first 
representative  in  Congress  ;  Coolidge,  now  Thirteenth 
Place  ;  Cornelia,  now  Robey  ;  Cornell,  after  Paul  Cor- 
nell ;  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  after  a  cottage  that  once 
stood  there  ;  Crosby,  after  Uriah  H.  Crosby ;  Currier; 
Curtis,  after  James  Curtis,  Mayor ;  Dayton,  after 
William  L.  Dayton ;  Dean,  after  Philip  Dean ; 
DeKoven,  after  John  F.  .  DeKoven ;  DePeyster ; 
Dinet,  after  J.  Dinet  (this  street  is  extinct);  Division, 
the  section  line  ;  Dyer  Avenue,  now  Halsted,  after 
Charles  Volney  Dyer  and  Halsted,  a  Philadelphian 
whose  money  was  invested  in  Chicago  by  William  B. 
C^den;  North  Division,  now  Banks  Street;  Dodge, 
after  A.  R.  Dodge ;  Eastman,  after  Zebina  Eastman ; 
Edina  Place,  now  Third  Avenue  ;  Eldridge  Court,  after 
John  W.  Eldridge;  Elizabeth,  after  Elizabeth  (May)  Cur- 
tiss  ;  Ellen  ;  Ellsworth,  after  Joseph  Ellsworth;  Elston 
Road,  now  Elston  Avenue,  after  Daniel  Elston  ;  Emily, 
after  Emily  (Carpenter)  Bridges  ;  Eugenia;  Ewing,  after 
William  L.  D.  Ewing  ;  Edwards,  after  Ninian,  or  Cyrus 

*Ea*t  ConsnM  mi  fonuerly  fyler  Street,  and  was  cbuved  to  CtmiEicaB 
when  Tvler  kft  the  Whiff  pany;  then  the  street  mth  of  Van  Bvnn,  od  tbc 
WntSide,  was  named  Tyler,  and  this  was  rh.-:':!^  to  Congren  UkewiM,  in  late 
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Edwards  (now  extinct);  Elk  Grove  Avenue,  after  Elk 
Grove  ;  Ferdinand ;  Finnel ;  Fisk ;  Fleetwood;  after 
Stanley  H.  Fleetwood  ;  Floumoy,  after  Lafayette  M. 
Flournoy ;  Forquer,  after  George  Forquer;  Foster,  after 
John  H.  Foster,  now  Law  Avenue,  after  Robert  Law ; 
Fremont,  after  General  John  C.  Fremont ;  Fullerton, 
after  Alexander  N.  Fullerton  ;  Fond  du  Lac  Road,  now 
North  Robey  (from  Milwaukee  Avenue);  George, 
named  by  John  Noble  in  honor  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  disgraced  the  British  Throne  ;  Hanover,  now 
Rhine,  and  Sovereign  streets  were  also  named  by  John 
Noble ;  Grace  ;  Grand  Haven  Slip,  merged  in  Goethe ; 
Granger ;  Greene,  after  W.  Greene ;  Green  Bay  was  a 
Continuation  of  Rush  north  of  Chicago  Avenue,  merged 
in  Rush  Street ;  Green  Bay  Road  is  now  North 
Clark  from  North  Avenue ;  Griswold,  after  Charles  E. 
Griswold ;  Gumee,  after  Walter  S.  Gumee ;  Gurley,  after 
Jason  Gurl^ ;  Hamilton  Avenue,  now  Harrison  Street, 
after  Richard  Jones  Hamilton;  Harmon  Court,  after  Eli- 
jah Dewey  Harmon  ;  Hastings,  after  Hiram  Hastings  ; 
Henry  ;  High,  after  John  High,  Jr.;  Hills,  after  D.  Ho- 
bart  Hills  ;  Hinsdale,  now  Chestnut,  after  John  Hins- 
dale ;  Holt,  after  Thomas  J.  Holt ;  Hoyne  Avenue,  af- 
ter Thomas  Hoyne  ;  Hubbard  Street,  now  Hudson  Av- 
enue, and  Hubbard  Court,  after  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard ; 
Hurlbut,  after  Horatio  N.  Hurlbut ;  Hoosier  Avenue, 
now  Blue  Island  Avenue,  as  a  compliment  to  the  Hoo- 
siers  ;  Harbour  Street  used  to  be  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Rush  Street  bridge  but  is  now  extinct;  Hobbie 
(no«  extinct),  after  Albert  G.  Hobbie ;  Hamburgh,  now 
West  Fullerton  Avenue ;  Hervey,  after  Robert  Hervey; 
Iglehart  Avenue,  now  Oakley,  after  Nicholas  P.  Iglehart; 
Ingraham  ;  Jane ;  Johnson,  now  Rumsey,  after  Captain 
Seth  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  garrison  ;  Johnson  Ave- 
nue, after  W.  F.  Johnson ;  Johnston,  now  Johnson,  West 
Division,  after  W.  S.  Johnson  ;  Judd,  after  Norman  B. 
Judd  ;  Julian,  after  Julian  S.  Rumsey  ;  Kansas,  named 
in  honor  of  Bleeding  Kansas,  is  now  West  Eleventh  ; 
Kedzie,  now  Lincoln,  was  named  after  John  H.  Kedzie; 
Kernon,  now  Keenon  ;  Kankakee  Avenue  was  rechrist- 
ened  Douglas  Avenue,  is  now  South  Park  and  Grand 
Boulevard  ;  Laflin,  after  Matthew  Laflin  ;  Larrabee,  af- 
ter William  M.  Larrabee ;  Leavitt,  after  David  Leavitt, 
canal  commissioner  ;  Lee,  now  Morgan,  after  David  S. 
Jjct ;  Little  Fort  Road,  now  Lincoln  Avenue,  northwest 
from  North  Wells,  so  called  because  it  was  the  road  to 
Little  Fort,  now  Waukegan  ;  Loomis,  after  H.  G.  Loo- 
mis  ;  Lydia  ;  Long  John,  after  John  Wentworth  ;  Lock, 
because  of  its  contiguity  to  the  Bridgeport  lock ;  Legg, 
near  Lili's  Brewery,  after  Isaac  Legg  ;  Lake  View,  now 
Lake  Avenue  ;  Mau-te-ne,  after  an  Indian  chief,  now 
Langley,  after  Esther  Langley ;  Margaret ;  Marie,  or 
Mary,  now  Wood  ;  Mather,  after  Thomas  Mather  ;  May, 
after  Elizabeth  May  Curtiss  ;  Maxwell,  after  Dr.  Philip 
Maxwell ;  Meagher,  after  Thomas  Francis  Meagher ; 
Miller,  after  Samuel  Miller  ;  Morgan,  after  Caleb  Mor- 
gan ;  Myrick  Avenue,  now  Vernon  Avenue,  after  W.  F, 
Myrick ;  Moo-nah-way,  then  Moonaway  Hace,  -after 
an  Indian  chief,  now  Stanton  Avenue ;  Mills, 
now  extinct,  after  Benjamin  Mills;  McGlashan,  af- 
ter John  McGlashan  ;  McGregor,  after  Alexander  Mc- 
Gregor ;  MacHenry,  in  honor  of  the  adjoining  county  ; 
McLean,  after  Judge  John  L.  McLean,  now  ex- 
tinct ;  McResmolds,  after  A.  T.  McReynolds ;  Nebraska 
Avenue,  now  extinct;  Northwestern  Plank  Road  now  Mil- 
waukee Avenue ;  Newberry,  after  Walter  L.  Newberry; 
Nevins,  now  extinct:  Noble,  after  the  Noble  family; 
Norton,  now  extinct,  after  Theron  A.  Norton;  North 
Division,  now  Banks;  North  Park,  now  Ems;  Oakley, 
after  Charles  Oakl^,  canal  OMnmissioner;  O'Brien,  after 


George  O'Brien;  Otis,  after  L.  B.  Otis;  Oakwook,  after- 
ward Oak,  now  Bellevue  Place;  Page,  after  Peter  Page; 
Park  Place,  now  Dearborn  Place;  Park  Row,  by  Dear- 
bom  Park,  now  extinct;  Paulina,after  Paulina  Edy  Taylor, 
deceased  wife  of  Reuben  Taylor;  Peyton,  now  Kings- 
bury, after  Francis  Peyton,  partner  of  James  Grant; 
Peck  Court,  after  Ebenezer  Peck;  Prairie,  now  Carroll 
Avenue,  from  North  Halsted  to  North  Reuben;  Price 
Place,  now  Boston  Avenue,  after  Jeremiah  Price;  Pur- 
ple, after  the  jurist  Norman  H.  Purple;  Pearce,  now 
Frank,  after  Asahel  Pierce,  as  was  Pierce,  now  Wilmot 
Avenue;  Pine,  now  Kendall  Avenue;  Pearson,  after 
Hiram  Pearson;  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now  West  Lake 
from  Ashland  Avenue  to  west  city  limits;  Peterson; 
Racine  Road,  now  Racine  Avenue;  Rebecca;  Rees, 
after  James  H.  Rees;  Reuben,  now  Ashland  Avenue,  after 
Reuben  Tayler;  Ridgeville  Ro^,  now  Paulina,  so  named 
because  it  ran  along  the  top  of  a  sand  ridge;  Roberts, 
now  North  JefiFerson,  after  Edmund. Roberts;  Robey, 
after  James  Robey;  Rucker,  now  Centre  Avenue,  after 
Henry  L.  Rucker;  Rural  Lane  is  now  extinct,  but  used 
to  be  between  Johnson  Avenue  and  Iglehart  Place; 
Rolker,  now  Throop;  Robbins*  Road  is  now  part  of 
Western  Avenue;  So-mo-nauk,  after  an  Indian  chief, 
now  Ellis  Avenue,  after  Samuel  Ellis;  Stephenson,  after 
Robert  Stephenson;  Shurtleff  Avenue,  now  Fifth 
Avenue,  south  of  Twenty-sixth,  after  B.  Shurtlefif; 
Samuel;  Sanger,  after  J.  Y.  Sanger;  South  Park,  now 
.Hamburg;  Scott,  now  York,  alter  General  Winfield 
Scott;  Sebor;  Sedgwick,  after  Robert  Sedgwidc; 
Selah,  now  extinct,  from  the  Hebrew  word;  Sharp,  now 
Leavitt,  after  J.  W.  Sharp;  Sheffield  Avenue,  after 
Joseph  E.  Sheffield;  Sherman,  after  Alanson  S.  Sherman, 
Mayor;  Spring,  after  Charles  Spring;  Sheldon,  occa- 
sionally erroneously  spelt  Shelton,  after  Edwin  H. 
Sheldon;  Sholto;  Sloan,  after  W.  B.  Sloan,  manufacturer 
of  horse  liniment,  etc.;  Smith,  now  Ogden  Place,  after 
S.  F.  Smith;  Smith,  now  De  Kalb,  and  Smith  Avenue, 
after  George  Smith;  Snider,  misspelt,  and  should  be 
Schneider,  after  George  Schneider,  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Illinois;  Southwestern  Plank  Road,  now  Ogden 
Avenue,  after  William  B.  Ogden;  Stetson,  now  extinct, 
after  Suidford  H.  Stetson;  Stewart  Avenue,  after  Hart 
L.  Stewart;  Stinsoni  now  Paulina,  after  T.  Stinson; 
Saint  Michael,  now  Hudson  Avenue,  named  by  Michael 
Tuomey,  in  honor  of  the  archangel;  Swift,  after  R.  K. 
Swift;  Thorn  is  now  merged  in  Elm;  Throop,  after  A. 
G.  Throop;  Townsend;  Tuomey,  now  Twomey,  after 
Michael  Tuomey;  Telegraph,  now  Wood,  presumably 
the  street  whereon  the  telegraph  line  was  first  introduced 
into  Chicago;  Van  Horn,  after  John  Van  Horn;  Ved- 
der,  after  Volkhart  Vedder;  Chicago  and  Vincennes 
Road,  or  Min-ne-mang  Avenue,  after  an  Indian  chief,  is 
now  Vincennes  Avenue;  Wallace,  after  John  S.  Wallace; 
Waller,  after  Charles  S.  Waller;  Warren,  after  Daniel 
Warren;  Washington  Avenue,  now  Walnut  Street  and 
Place,  after  George  Washington;  Wayman,  after  G.  B. 
Wayman;  Wendell,  after  John  Wendell;  Wentworth 
Avenue,  after  John  Wentworth;  Wesson;  Western 
Avenue,  south  of  Twenty-second  Street,  used  to  be 
called  Blue  Island  Avenue  Plank  Road;  Wheeler,  now 
extinct,  after  William  Wheeler;  White,  now  Locust, 
after  Julius  White;  Whitehouse  Place,  after  Bishop 
Whitehouse;  Whiting,  after  William  L.  Whiting;  Whit- 
ney, now  Delaware  Place,  after  William  Whitney; 
William,  now  North  Paulina,  after  William  Sampson; 
Williams,  afterward  Mitchell,  then  West  Fourteenth, 
after  Eli  B.  Williams;  Wilson,  after  John  L.  Wilson; 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  now  North  Wells;  Wolcott,  now 
North  State,  after  Alexander  Wolcott;  Wood,  after 
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Alonzo  Church  Wood;  Woodstock  Avenue,  now  Ash- 
land Avenue,  north  of  Chicago  Avenue,  the  latter  after 

the  home  of  Henry  Clay;  Wright,  after  John  S. 
Wright;  Waubansia  Avenue,  after  the  Indian  chieftain, 
and  Wheeling  Avenue,  now  North  Wood,  after  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.  There  are  several  streets  herein  named, 
whose  ef)onyms  are  entirely  forgotten,  and  others  whose 
nomenclature,  if  known,  would  convey  nothing  of  his- 
toric interest. 

Plank.  Roads. — Very  early  in  the  history  of  plank 
roads,  Chicago  became  quite  a  "center."  The  first  road 
of  this  kind  constructed  in  the  State  was  commenced  in 
May,  1848,  3nd  was  called  the  Southwestern  Plank 
Road.  In  1850  it  was  completed  from  Chicago  to  Brush 
Hill,  sixteen  miles.  An  extension  of  this  road  was  built 
soon  afterward,  known  as  the  Naperville  &  Oswego. 
The  Northwestern  was  constructed  in  1849-50  from 
Chicago  to  Wheeling,  a  branch  running  west  to  Des- 
plaines  River,  and  the  main  line  extending  to  Dutchman's 
Point — a  total  of  eighteen  miles.  The  Western  was 
organized  in  the  winter  of  1850-51,  connecting  with  the 
Desplaines  River  branch,  at  Robinson's,  and  extending 
west  to  the  west  line  of  DuPage  County,  through  Bloom- 
ingdale,  seventeen  miles.  The  company  operated  a  saw 
mill.  The  Elgin  &  Genoa,  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1850,  connected  with  the  Western  Plank  Road  Company 
and  passed  through  Elgin  to  Genoa,  in  DeKalb  County, 
twenty-eight  miles.  Two  saw  mills  were  erected  by  the 
company.  Thus  from  Chicago  west  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  plank  road  of  over  fifty  miles.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  the  Southern  was  organized  with  the  inten- 
tion of  building  to  the  southern  county  line,  but  in 
conformity  with  the  general  desire  of  citizens,  it  was 
only  constructed  to  Kile's  Tavern,  ten  miles.  By  the 
latter  part  of  1850  fifty  miles  of  plank  road  had  been 
built  out  of  Chicago,  at  a  total  cost  of  $150,000. 

As  the  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  came  into 
general  use,  the  plank  roads,  as  beaten  ways  of  travel, 
were  abandoned.  The  city  was  furnished  with  a  new 
and  more  perfect  system  of  commercial  arteries.  It  is 
merely  intended  in  presenting  the  few  facts  above  given, 
to  bring  forth  another  proof  of  Chicago's  enterprise  in 
the  way  of  public  improvements  and  commercial  growth. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  unbounded  confidence  with 
which  the  plank  roads  were  looked  upon  as  a  means  of 
developing  a  country,  the  following  communication  is 
given,  taken  from  the  Democrat,  of  February  16,  1848. 
It  is  an  earnest  and  honest  argument  in  favor  of  plank 
roads  and  against  the  building  of  railroads,  at  that 
time: 

"Will  yaa  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
through  jrour  paper,  showing  the  very  many  advantages  our  country 
will  derive  by  the  introduction  of  plank  roods  over  that  of  railroad 
communication  ?  The  former  can  be  brought  into  every  street  and 
alley,  to  every  warehouse  and  manufactory  in  our  dty — in  the 
country  all  sections  are  alike  benehtted  by  them.  They  do  not 
enhance  one  man's  [Mroperty  and  depress  that  of  another.  The 
farmer  can  uke  his  produce  to  market  when  his  time  is  of  little  or 
no  value.  When  a  sudden  advance  in  the  staples  of  the  country 
takes  place,  there  is  no  railroad  directory  to  reap  the  benefits  of  it, 
by  refusing  to  carry  only  that  which  they  may  be  interested  in. 
Such  has  been  the  operations  in  a  neighboring  State.  •  *  *  Do 
railroads  give  the  same  facilities  for  traveling  that  plank  roads  do, 
even  to  those  living  b^  the  side  of  them  ?  Their  stations  are  gener- 
ally ten  and  twelve  miles  apart.  They  will  only  take  in  and  put 
out  passengers  at  these  places.  Our  plank  road  passengers  travel 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  which  is  as  fast  as  t!:^  are  con- 
veyed (and  with  ten  times  the  safety)  on  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road. The  charges  made  by  the  railroad  for  the  transportation  of 
produce  are  more  than  it  would  cost  the  farmer  by  plank  roads  and 
very  little  less  than  common  roads.  On  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road they  charge  sixty-two  and  one  half  cents  per  barrel  for  flour, 
and  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  merchandise  between  Kala- 
masoo  and  DetrcMt,  140  miles.   On  a  plank  rood,  a  two-borse  team 


will  haul  three  and  one-half  tons  two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour 
for  ten  hours  out  of  fourteen ;  which  experience  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  economical  rate  of  speed  teams  with  heavy  burdens  ought 
to  travel.  From  an  examination  of  the  statistics  tt  would  appear 
that  the  whole  numt>er  of  teams  arriving  in  our  city  during  the  past 
year  was  not  far  from  seventy  thousand.  Now,  in  place  of  the 
railroad  now  ^tated,  construct  three  hundred  miles  of  plank  road, 
divided  to  the  best  adnnti^,  say  northwest  and  southwest.  This 
will  not  cost  more  than  $5CO,ooo^  about  what  it  will  cost  to  build  a 
good  railroad  to  the  Fox  River,  for  which  the  annual  receipts  for 
the  next  ten  years  could  not  be  less  than  $200,000,  supposmg  the 
average  number  of  teams  arriving  per  annum  to  be  130,000  (a  cal- 
culation not  large,  as  the  population  of  Northern  Illinois  doubles 
in  about  six  years),  which  at  $1.50  per  team  would  give  that  sum — 
sufficient  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  divide  thirty  per  cent  divi- 
dends, and  when  the  road  is  worn  out  (ten  years  hence)  we  would 
ha\-e  a  city  containing  seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  Then  we 
might  talk  of  a  railroad.  One  of  the  reasons  most  argued  with  those 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  railroad  to  Fox  River  is  that  if  we  don't 
build  one,  Milwaukee  will.  The  people  of  that  city  are  not  able 
to  build  a  railroad  of  any  length ;  if  they  were,  they  are  not  so 
simple." 

By  1854  Chicago  had  completed  the  Northwestern 
Plank  Road  to  the  town  of  Maine,  seventeen  miles. 
Seven  miles  from  the  city  the  Western  road  branched 
off  and  was  finished  seventeen  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. The  Southern  Flank  Road  left  the  city  at 
Bull's  Head,  on  Madison  Street,  and  passed  through 
Lyonsvilte  to  Brush  Hill,  «xteen  miles.  From  Brush 
Hili  Uie  Oswego  Plank  Road  extended  fourteen  miles 
to  Naperville.  The  Southern  Plank  Road  was  com- 
commenced  on  State  Street,  at  the  south  line  of  the  city, 
and  was  finished  to  Comom,  ten  miles  south  of  the  city. 
The  Blue  Island  Avenue  road  extended  from  the  village 
of  Blue  Island  north  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  about  thirteen  miles.  The  Lake- 
shore  Plank  Road,  under  contract,  was  an  extension  of 
North  Clark  Street,  and  was  to  run  parallel  with  the 
lake  shore  for  five  miles. 

Ferries  and  Bridges. — In  June,  1829,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Peoria  County  established  a  ferry 
"across  the  Chic^;o  River,  at  the  lower  forks,  near 
Wolf  Point,  crossing  the  river  below  the  Northeast 
Brwch."  The  precise  locality  is  where  West  Lake 
Street  crosses  the  river.  The  keepers,  Archibald  Cly- 
boume  and  Samuel  Miller,  were  to  pay  a  tax  of  $2,  and 
execute  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $200  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  Rates  for  ferriage  were  fixed 
as  follows  :  Foot  passenger,  six  and  one-fourth  cents  ; 
man  and  horse,  twelve  and  one-half  cents ;  Dearborn 
sulky  chair,  with  springs,  fifty  cents  ;  one-horse  wagon, 
twenty-five  cents  ;  four-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
oxen  or  horses,  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents ;  cart 
with  two  oxen,  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents ;  head 
of  neat  cattle  or  mules,  ten  cents ;  hog,  sheep  or  goat, 
three  cents ;  hundred  weight  of  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, each  bushel  of  grain  or  other  article  sold  by 
the  bushel,  six  and  one-fourth  cents ;  "  and  all  other 
articles  in  equal  and  just  proportion."  The  rates  estab- 
lished were  one-half  the  sum  that  *'  John  L.  Bogardus 
gets  at  his  ferry  in  Peoria."  The  main  landing  was  on 
the  South  Side,  from  which  passengers  could  be  ferried 
over  to  either  the  North  or  West  Side.  By  the  spring 
of  1831  the  business  of  ferrying  was  confined  to  the 
individual  exertions  of  travelers  who  found  themselves 
obliged  to  navigate  the  torpid  waters  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  its  branches.  This  lack  cf  enterprise,  how- 
ever, was  partially  overcome  by  the  energy  of  Mark 
Beaubien,  who,  in  April  of  that  year,  purchased  a  scow 
from  Mr.  Miller  for  $65.  His  bond  of  $200  was 
secured  by  James  Kinzie,  and  in  con»deration  for  the 
privilege  of  running  this  ferry,  Mr.  Beaubien  was  to 
transport  the  people  of  Cook  (bounty  free,  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office  onning  from  stranger&^-^me  of  t 
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his  friends  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  for  a  time  Mark  con- 
sidered the  office  a  sort  of  sinecure.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  brought  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  his  importance  as  a  public  functionary  by  the 
order  of  the  Commissioners  that  he  should  ferry  citizens 
of  Coolc  County  over,  "  from  daylight  in  the  morning 
until  dark,  without  stopping."  This  effectually  put  an 
embargo  upon  any  more  "fast  running"  of  Mr.  Beau- 
bien's  horses  with  ambitious  redskins,  which  is  the 
rumored  cause  of  Marie's  dereliction  of  duty. 

After  Mark  Beaubien  had  been  running  his  ferry  for 
less  than  a  year  the  citizens  of  the  young  town  decided 
that  they  had  left  such  a  primitive  affair  behind  them, 
and  feeling,  furthermore,  that  it  wonld  be  well  to  utilize 
the  United  States  troops  then  stationed  at  Fort  Dear- 
bom,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  a  bridge 
over  the  South  Branch,  just  north  of  the  present  Ran- 
dolph Street  crossing.  This  feat  was  accomplished  by 
Anson  H.  and  Charles  Taylor,  assisted  by  the  militia. 
To  effect  its  construction  the  citizens  contributed 


$286.20  and  the  Pottawatomies  $200,  making  a  build- 
ing fund  of  $486.20.  The  bridge  was  a  floating  concern, 
built  roughly  of  logs,  and  three  years'  travel  upon  it 
created  farming  havoc.  Early  in  January,  1836,  a 
petition  to  the  Trustees  was  extensively  signed,  a^ing 
tor  the  removal  of  the  bridge  and  the  building  of  a 
good  "draw,"  at  Lake  Street.  The  "undersigned" 
found  that  the  bridge  was  "much  decayed  and  in  a 
ruinous  condition,"  and  that  lives  were  endangered  so 
long  as  it  was  not  repaired;  also  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
paired because  there  were  defects  in  the  original  plan 
of  construction,  viz.,  that  it  was  too  narrow  and  had 
no  draw  to  admit  vessels  to  pass;  that  it  should  not  be 
repaired  because  its  present  site  was  not  upon  a  traveled 
thoroughfare.  The  bridge  was  a  dangerous  "  public 
nuisance,"  they  .said,  and  a  good  substantial  draw- 
bridge should  cross  the  South  Branch,  at  Lake  Street 
so  as  "  to  unite  and  continue  said  street  through  the 
town."  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  not  granted, 
although  offered  up  by  such  men  as  J.  B.  and  Mark 
Beaubien,  G.  W.  Snow,  H.  G.  Loomis,  F.  Moseley, 
Josiah  C.  Goodhue,  George  Davis,  Stephen  F.  Gale, 
Philip  Dean  and  John  T.  Temple.  In  March,  1836, 
the  Town  Trustees  issued  an  order  for  the  building  of 
drawbridges  at  Kinzie  and  Randolph  streets,  but  in 
May  they  deemed  such  works  inexpedient.  The  South 
Branch  bridge  was  repaired,  however,  at  considerable 
expense  several  times,  before  its  removal  in  1840. 

In  the  summer  of  1832  Samuel  Miller,  the  original 
possessor  of  the  old  ferry  scow,  built  the  first  bridge 
over  the  North  Branch.  It  was  located  near  the  south- 
east comer  of  Kinzie  and  Canal  streets,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  bridge  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad  Company.  It  was  formed  of  stringers  and 
only  fitted  for  foot  passengers.  Even  up  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1833  the  structure  was  useless  for  teams. 

The  first  drawbridge  thrown  across  the  river  was  at 
Dearborn  Street,  and  was  built  in  1834  by  a  shipwright 
named  Nelson  R.  Norton,  who  in  a  letter,  says  : 

"  I  came  to  Chicago  November  16,  1833.  Soon  after  I  arrived, 
I  commenced  cutting  the  lumber  for  a  drawbridge,  on  the  land  ad- 
joining Michigan  Avenue,  afterwanj  owned  by  Hiram  Pearsons.  In 


March,  1S34, 1  commenced  building  it,  and  I  think  it  was  completed 
by  the  1st  of  June.  The  first  steamboat  that  p|issed  through  it 
was  the  old  '  Michigan,'  with  a  double  ei^ne,  commanded  by 

Captain  C.  Blake,  and  owned  by  Oliver  Newberry,  of  Detroit." 

Mr.  Norton  Is  evidently  in  error  as  to  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  bridge,  since  the  Democrat  states 
that  it  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Trustees  in  August, 
the  first  proposals  having  been  received  in  February. 
At  the  time  the  Dearborn  Street  bridge  was  completed, 
the  bridges  across  the  North  and  South  branches  also 
belonged  to  the  corporation,  and  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  during  the  previous  December,  consisting  of 
G.  W.  Dole,  Madore  B.  Beaubien  and  Edmund  S,  Kim- 
berly,  to  see  that  they  were  properly  repaired.  In 
September  the  corporation  paid  $166.67  on  account  of 
repairing.  The  Dearborn-street  structure  was  a  primi- 
tive affair  and  received  the  blows  of  passing  vessels  and 
the  curses  of  pedestrians  and  drivers.  From  various 
sources  it  is  learned  that  it  was  about  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  the  opening  for  the  passage  of  craft  about 
sixty  feet.  It  was  of  the  "  gallows  pattern,"  and  for  five 
years,  the  frames,  one  at  either  end,  stood  like  instru- 
ments of  death  to  frighten  the  timid  stranger  at  night. 
Upon  one  occasion  when  hoisted  it  "would  not  down" 
at  anyone's  bidding,  and  for  forty-eight  houi^  the  gal- 
lows frames  held  the  draw  suspended  in  mid-air.  The 
bridge  was  repaired  in  1835  and  1837,  and  the  Common 
Council  ordered  its  removal  in  July,  1830.  Many  citi- 
zens were  so  afraid  that  the  Council  would  rescind  this 
action,  that  a  large  crowd  gathered  upon  the  river  be- 
fore daylight,  the  next  morning,  and  going  to  work  with 
a  will,  in  a  very  short  time  chopped  the  bridge  to  pieces. 
This  step  was  only  one  in  the  progress  of  the  bridge 
war  which  had  been  raging  for  several  years.  During 
the  spring  of  that  year  two  ferries  were  running,  one  at 
Clark  and  the  other  at  State  Street.  The  latter  was 
supported  by  private  subscriptions.  The  feeling  finally 
reached  such  a  pass  that  in  April  some  envious  supporter 
of  the  Clark  Street  ferry  cut  the  rope  of  the  State  Street 
institution  with  an  ax.  This  ferry  was  the  famous 
"Velocipede,"  the  approach  to  which  is  thus  noticed  by 
the  American  the  day  previous  to  the  cutting :  "  The 
access  has  been  made  solid  and  clean  by  the  laying  of  a 
nice  board  or  platform,  on  which  the  Chinese  foot  of 
the  most  delicate  of  nature's  handiwork  may  step  with 
perfect  impunity  from  the  vulgar  mud  and  Brobding- 
nagian  gravel."  This  ferry,  with  its  wretched  approach, 
was  used  at  State  Street  until  August  29,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  Dearborn  Street.  It  consisted  of  a  scow, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  double  teams,  oper- 
ated by  a  rope  which  was  fastened  to  a  windlass,  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  The  boat  was  propelled  by  one  man 
with  the  aid  of  such  of  the  passengers  as  chose  to  assist. 
George  Brady  and  Samuel  Carpenter  were  ferrymen. 

The  .bridge  and  ferry  troubles  commenced  when 
Chicago  bec^e  a  city,  continued  through  many  vari- 
ations of  heat  and  cold  (mostly  heat),  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  culminated  in  1840.  The  cause  of  this 
sectional  warfare  between  the  North  and  South  sides  is 
thus  detailed  by  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Times : 

"Every  night  there  came  up  out  of  the  south  a  great  fleet  of 
prairie  schooners  that  anchored  on  the  Reservation.  It  often  num- 
bered hve  hundred,  and  came  laden  with  wheat  and  com  and  all 
s<Ht5  of  produce.  All  the  warehouses  were  in  that  day  built  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  The  South  Side  opposed  the  Clark-street 
bridge,  in  order  that  their  prairie  schooners  might  not  reach  those 
warsehouses,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  trade  on  the  south  bank. 
The  old  Dearborn  bridge,  the  first  drawbridge  ever  built  in  the 
city,  had  been  demolished  in  1839,  and  a  scow  ferry  substituted. 
At  Clark  Street,  there  was  another  ferry;  these  were  not  of  the  most 
approved  pattern.  They  were  simply  scows  hauled  to  and  fro  by 
ropes.    The  North  Side  warehouses  were  in  sore  distress.  They 
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needed  a  connection  with  the  other  two  towns.  The  Council  was 
erenly  divided.  At  the  time  when  the  question  was  at  its  he^ht, 
Messrs.  Newberry  and  Og^a  presented  to  the  Catholic  ecclesiasti. 
cal  authorities  the  two  blocks  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  the  present  was  to  influence  rotes  on  the 
bridge  question.  It  Undoubtedly  was.  The  North  Side  won  her 
bridge.    Mayor  Raymond  cast  the  deciding  vote." 

Subsequently  the  subscription  to  the  fund  of  $3,000 
was  completed  by  residents  of  the  North  Side,  and  on 
April  18,  1840,  the  work  of  driving  piles  for  the  Clark- 
street  bridge  was  commenced.  Mayor  Raymond,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  March  7,  1842,  refers  to  the  bridge 
question  thus : 

"  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  subject  which  ajptated 
the  Council  through  the  whole  municipal  year  of  1839.  This  was 
the  t>ridge  question.  As  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
present  Clark-street  bridge  was  the  last  official  act  I  was  called  upon 
to  ratify  during  my  connection  with  the  Council  of  that  year,  it 
is  quite  natural  that  I  should  have  a  ready  ear  to  any  commenda- 
tion of,  CH-  complaint  against,  either  the  plan  or  location  of  the 
l»Hdge :  and  1  am  gratified  to  find  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  those  who 
were  previously  ho»ile  to  any  Inidge,  now  satisfied  with  this  one ; 
although  many  now,  as  well  as  then  (myself  among  the  number), 
would  prefer  it  on  Dearborn  Street,  and  think  ifthb  had  beni 
erectnl  there  and  had  caused  as  little  hindrance  to  the  passage 
of  boats  as  the  present  one  has  thus  far  been,  the  community  gen- 
erally would  have  been  as  well  satisfied  as  with  the  present  loca- 
tion. But  I  should  deprecate  the  idea  of  a  change  in  location,  so 
long  as  this  bridge  answers  so  good  a  purpose,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  finances  should  consider  it  an  nnwarraatable  expendi- 
ture to  make  any  change." 

The  building  of  Clark-street  bridge  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  the  bridge  war.  It  was  found  that  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  was  adverse  .to  the  existence  of  a 
bridge  as  low  down  as  Dearborn  Street,  and  that  ferries 
were  both  inconvenient  and  expensive.  The  $3,000  re- 
quired to  build  the  bridge  was  raised  by  those  principally 
interested — citizens  of  the  North  Side — by  subscribing 
to  seven  per  cent  stock  at  par.  "  If  thrown  upon  the 
market,"  says  the  American,  "  the  stock  would  not  have 
sold  for  more  than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar."  This  was 
the  first  floating  swing  bridge  ever  constructed  in  the 
West,  and,  as  it  was  mainly  the  work  of  William  B.  Og- 
den,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  was  well 
done.  Nine  years  after  its  building,  the  ice  jam  of 
1849  swept  it  away. 

In  1840  a  low  flood-bridge  was  built  at  Clark  Street, 
a  sort  of  pontoon  arrangement.  To  open  it,  one  of  the 
floats  was  pulled  around  by  means  of  a  chain  and  wind- 
lass. 

During  the  next  year  the  float  bridge  at  Wells  Street 
was  constructed.  The  greater  share  of  the  funds  con- 
tributed to  build  it  came  from  Walter  L.  Newberry. 

This  bridge  with  those  structures  at  Randolph,  Kinzie 
and  Clark  streets  were  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  1849. 

The  public  demanded  with  the  building  of  the  Clark- 
street  bridge,  that  the  ferries  should  be  free.    In  May, 

1842,  the  Common  Council  passed  an  ordinance  oblig- 
ing all  persons  who  ran  ferries  on  the  Chicago  River  to 
obtain  licenses.  One  of  its  provisions  was :  "  The 
ferryman  may  receive  all  such  sums  of  money  from 
private  subscription  for  the  support  of  said  ferry  as  he 
can  obtain."  N.  Scranton  had  been  operating  a  ferry 
since  August,  1844,  and  according  to  his  own  statement, 
had  been  conducting  his  business  at  a  loss.    In  June, 

1843,  he  was  tried  for  violating  the  ordinance,  noticed 
above.   Henry  Brown  appeared  for  the  city,  and  Justin 


Butterfield  and  B.  S.  Morris  for  Mr.  Scranton.  Through 
his  attorneys,  he  claimed  that  he  was  running  his  ferry- 
boat "because  the  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory  declares  that  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  carrying  places  between  Uie  same,  shall  be  common 
highways  and  forever  free/'  and  that  he  had  the  same 
right  to  run  his  boat  across  the  river  as  owners  of  ves- 
sels had  to  run  theirs  up  and  down  it  The  jury  ren- 
dered a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  He  offered  to  pay  a 
license  of  $100,  provided  he  be  allowed  to  charge  one 
cent  for  each  person  (ladies  excepted),  and  such  sums 
as  the  Common  Council  should  prescribe  for  families 
paying  by  the  month  or  year ;  or  to  run  a  free  ferry  for 
strangers,  on  receipt  of  such  a  sum  as  could  be  obtained 
by  private  subscription  and  $30  per  month  from  the 
city.  The  city  would  not  accede  to  these  propositions, 
and  in  July  Mr.  Scranton  discontinued  his  ferry.  But 
he  was  not  a  man  who  could  remain  long  idle.  A<x;ord- 
ingly  he  constructed  a  pleasure  boat,  "Commodore 
Blake,"  its  figure  head  a  Roman  gladiator,  with  helmet, 
shield  and  sword.  In  company  with  Z.  Woodworth,  he 
also  commenced  to  operate  the  "Chicago  and  Michigan 
City  lines,"  composed  of  sloops  "C.  Blake"  and  "  Sea 
Gull,"  which  crafts  left  every  day  from  the  foot  of  Rush 
Street. 

The  Common  Council  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  at  Wells  Street  in.  November,  1846.  It  was  at 
once  commenced,  the  structure  being  completed  in 
July,  1847.  The  bridge  consisted  of  a  floating  draw 
of  lx)iler  iron,  one  hundred  feet  long  from  the  pivot  to 
the  opening  point,  making  a  clean  pass^-way  between 
the  fenders  of  eighty-one  feet.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  was  two  hundred  and  two  feet,  costing  $3,200. 
There  were  two  tracks  for  teams,  and  a  sidewalk,  on 
either  side,  for  foot  passengers.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1847  there-were  constructed,  besides  the  Wells- 
street  bridge,  that  at  Madison  Street,  and  a  second 
across  the  South  Branch  at  Randolph  Street.  The 
latter  was  a  semi-floating  draw,  with  a  self -regulating 
apron.  It  had  two  tracks  in  the  center  for  teams  and  a 
sidewalk  on  either  side  for  passengers.  It  cost  about 
$5,000.  The  Madison-street  bridge,  built  upon  a  simi- 
lar plan,  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  in  length 
and  twenty-six  feet  wide,  with  a  draw  eighty  feet  wide 
in  the  clear,  and  resting  on  boiler-iron  floats.  This 
bridge  cost  about  $3,200. 

Thus  in  1848  there  were  float -bridges  at  Clark, 
Wells,  Randolph  and  Kinzie  streets.  They  were  all 
swept  away  by  the  flood  of  1849.  William  Bross,  in  his 
"History  of  Chicago,"  says:  "  When  it  was  necessary 
to  open  the  bridge  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  a  chain, 
fastened  on  or  near  the  shore  on  the  side  of  the  pier  at 
some  distance  from  it,  was  wound  up  by  a  capstan  on 
the  float-end  of  the  bridge,  thus  opening  it.  It  was 
closed  in  the  same  manner  by  a  chain  on  the  opposite 
»de  of  it."  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  some  of 
the  bridges  at  first  were  not  even  operated  with  a  chain. 
In  March,  1848,  the  rope  attach«l  to  Madison-street 
bridge  was  carried  away  by  a  schooner,  and  this  sort  of 
accident  was  of  no  infrequent  occurrence.  It  was  as 
obvious  to  the  Common  Council  as  to  other  common 
people  that  a  rope  did  not  fully  answer  the  purpose,  as 
it  would  not  sink  rapidly  enough.  They  therefore  re- 
solved that  "the  Street  Commissioner  of  the  West  Divi- 
sipn  be  authorized  to  procure  a  chain  for  the  bridge." 
Of  old  "  Bill,"  the  Lake  House  ferryman,  the  Democrat, 
of  December  iz,  1848,  has  a  word  to  say: 

"  He  works  his  ferry  with  as  much  ease  and  vasax^aat  as  the 
captain  of  one  of  the  largest  crafty  .^^U^Ia|eJi^^yOT 
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palace;  and  ve  can  assure  our  readers  the  task  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  and  withal  oot  unaccompanied  with  danger,  if  not  to 
life  and  limb,  at  least  to  the  reputation  of  the  ferryman.  Sometimes 
the  wind  blowing  strong  up  the  creek,  a  brig  comes  bowling  alon^ 
with  fore-sail,  top-gallant  and  jib  set.  An  impatient  citizen  is  on 
the  South  Side  with  visions  of  roast  beef  and  dessert  to  match  in  his 
minds  eye  and  hunger  knocking  at  the  walls  of  his  stomach.  Bill 
sees  the  brig.  The  captain  halloos:  '  Let  go  your  d— ^ — d  rope.' 
The  citizen  cries:  'Come  over;  you  have  time  enough,'  but  Bill 
thinks  '  it's  better  to  be  sure  of  the  line;  if  that  breaks,  the  gentle- 
man loses  his  dinner,  and  I  may  lose  my  place.'  So  he  very  prop- 
erly '  lets  go  all;' and  the  impatient  citizen  has  to  wait  just  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  at  which  he  grumbles  some,  when  Bill  runs  the 
old  boat's  nose  ashore  and  gives  him  a  chance  to  step  aboard.  But 
Bill  takes  it  coolly.  He  works  at  his  rope,  and  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  his  duty,  he  lets  the  landsman  have  his  '  pipe 
out,'  as  he  can  afford  to  be  generous  as  well  as  just.    Old  Bill  is  a 


before.  The  following  account  of  the  flood,  from  the 
pen  of  Rufus  Blanchard,  is  taken  verbatim : 

"  The  last  thing  one  might  expect  in  Chicago,  situated  as  it  is 
on  almost  a  dead  level,  is  a  flood,  in  one  of  the  branches  of  its 
river.  But  this  actually  took  place  one  fine  morning  in  March, 
1649.  After  two  or  three  days  heavy  rain,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  hard  snow  storms  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  the 
citizens  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  reports  that  the  ice  in 
the  Desplaines  River  had  broken  up  ;  that  its  channel  had  become 
gorged  with  it  ;  that  this  had  so  dammed  up  its  waters  as  to  turn 
them  into  Mud  Lake  ;  that,  in  turn,  they  were  flowing  thence  into 
the  natural  estuary,  which  then  connected  the  sources  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  with  the  I>esplaines.  These  reports 
proved  to  be  correct.  Further,  it  was  also  rumored  that  the  pressure 
of  the  waters  was  now  breaking  up  the  ice  in  the  South  Branch  and 
branches ;  that  the  Branch  was  becoming  gorged  in  the  main 
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man-of-war's  man.  He  has  been  thirty-six  years  in  the  service  of 
Uncle  Sam,  although  he  drew  his  first  breath  under  the  shadow  of 
the  British  lion.  His  hair  has  grown  gray  while  he  has  been 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  adopted  country;  but  his  eye  is  not  yet 
dimmed.  He  can  tell  a  vessel's  rig,  although  she  lies  away  in  the 
offing,  or  read  her  name  upon  the  steru  or  head  when  a  lubberly 
landsman  couldn't  see  a  letter.  You  can  see  this  in  the  tidy  way 
in  which  the  boat  is  kept.  The  painters  are  coiled  men-of-war 
fashion.  The  deck  is  neatly  swabbed  every  morning,  and  once  or 
twice  in  the  day,  besides,  this  wet  weather.  Old  Bill  is  one  of  the 
steadiest  men  we  have  ever  known,  and  we  hope  he  will  continue 
to  wear  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  and  remain,  many 
years  to  come,  the  best  ferryman  in  Chicago." 

The  Flood  of  1849. — The  flood  which  occurred 
March  12,  1849,  was  an  event  of  most  calamitous  na- 
ture. For  two  or  three  days  previous  to  that  date  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  had  been  reading  accounts  of  the  re- 
markable rise  of  rivers  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  The 
heavy  snows  of  the  winter  had  been  followed  by  fre- 
quent and  hard  rains.  Reck,  Illinois  and  Fox  rivers 
were  threatening  to  burst  their  bounds  and  devastate 
the  country.  Their  waters  were  higher  than  in  1838, 
and,  in  some  localities,  even  than  in  1833.  The  bridges 
on  Rock  River  were  nearly  all  swept  away,  and  the  Illi- 
nois had  partially  destroyed  the  village  of  Peru.  The 
Desplaines  River  was  also  higher  than  it  had  ever  been 


channel  at  various  points,  and  that  if  something  were  not  done,  the 
shipping  which  had  been  tied  up  for  the  winter  along  the  wharves 
would  be  seriously  damaged.  Of  course  each  owner  or  person  in 
charge  at  once  sought  the  safety  of  his  vessel,  added  additional 
mfK>rings  to  those  already  in  use,  while  all  waited  with  anxiety  and 
trepidation  the  result  of  the  totally  unexpected  catastrophe.  It  was 
not  long  in  coming.  The  river  soon  began  to  swell,  the  waters 
lifting  the  ice  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
wharves ;  between  nine  and  ten  a.  m.  loud  reports  as  of  distant 
artillery  were  heard  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town, 
indicating  that  the  ice  was  breaking  up.  Soon,  to  these  were  added 
the  sounds  proceeding  from  crashing  timbers,  from  hawsers  tear- 
ing away  the  piles  around  which  they  were  vainly  fastened,  or 
snapping  like  so  much  pack-thread,  on  account  of  the  strain  upon 
them.  To  these  in  turn  were  succeeded  the  cries  of  people  calling 
to  the  parties  in  charge  of  the  vessels  and  canaT  boats  to  escape  ere 
it  would  be  too  late  ;  while  nearly  all  the  males,  and  hundreds  of 
the  female  population,  hurried  from  their  homes  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  witness  what  was  by  this  time  considered  to  be  inevitable, 
namely,  a  catastrophe  such  as  the  city  never  before  sustained.  It 
was  not  long  before  every  vessel  and  canal-boat  in  the  South 
Branch,  except  a  few  which  had  been  secured  in  one  or  two  little 
creeks,  which  then  connected  with  the  main  channel,  was  swept 
with  resistless  force  toward  the  lakes.  As  fast  as  the  channel  at 
one  spot  became  crowded  with  ice  and  vessels  intermingled,  the 
whole  mass  would  dam  up  the  water,  which,  rising  in  the  rear  of 
the  obstruction,  would  propel  vessels  and  ice  forward  with  the  force 
of  an  enormous  catapult.  Every  tightly  constructed  vessel  would 
at  once  be  crushed  as  if  it  were  an  eg^-shell  ;  canal-boats  disap- 
peared from  sight  under  the  gorge  of  ships  and  ice,  and  came  into 
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view  below  it  in  small  pieces,  strewiiqf  the  surface  of  the  boiling 
water. 

"At  length  a  number  of  vessels  were  violently  precipitated 
against  Randolph  -  street  bridge,  then  a  onnparatively  frail  struct- 
□re,  and  which  was  torn  from  its  place  in  a  few  seconds,  forcing 
its  way  into  the  main  channel  of  the  river.  The  gorge  of  natural 
and  artidctal  materials — of  ice  and  wood  and  iron — kept  on  its 
resistless  way  to  the  principal  and  last  remaining  bridge  in  the  city, 
on  Clark  Street.  This  structure  had  been  constructed  on  pil^, 
and  it  was  supfjosed  would  prevent  the  vessels  already  caught  up 
by  the  ice  from  being  swept  out  into  the  lake.  But  the  momentum 
already  attained  by  the  great  mass  of  ice,  which  had  even  lifted 
some  of  the  vessels  bodily  out  of  the  water,  was  too  great  for  any 
ordinary  structure  of  wood,  or  even  stone  or  iron  to  resist,  and  the 
moment  this  accumulated  material  struck  the  bridge,  it  was  swept 
to  utter  destruction,  and  with  a  crash,  the  noise  of  which  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  then  city,  while  the  ice  below  it  broke  up  with 
reports  as  if  from  a  whole  park  of  artillery.  TTie  scene  just  below 
the  bridge  after  the  material  composing  the  gorge  had  swept  by  the 
place  just  occupied  by  the  structure,  was  something  that  bordered 
on  the  terrific.  The  cries  and  shouts  of  the  people,  the  crash  of 
timbers,  the  toppling  over  of  tall  masts,  which  were  in  many  cases 
broken  short  off  on  a  level  with  the  decks  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  crowds  fleeing  terror-stricken  from  the  scene 
through  Clark  and  Dearborn  streets,  were  sounds  and  sights  never 
to  be  foigotten  by  those  who  witnessed  them.  At  State  Street, 
where  the  river  bends,  the  mass  of  material  was  again  -brought  to  a 
stand,  the  ice  below  resisting  the  accumulated  pressure,  and  the 
large  number  of  vessels  in  the  ruck,  most  of  which  were  of  the 
best  class,  the  poorer  ones  having  previously  been  utterly  destroyed, 
helping  to  hold  the  whole  together.  In  the  meantime  several  canal 
boats,  and  in  one  instance  a  schooner  with  rigging  all  standing, 
were  swept'  und«'  this  Instantaneously  constructs  bridge,  coming 
oat  on  the  eastern  side  thereof  in  shapeless  masses  of  wreck,  in  the 
instance  of  the  schooner,  and  of  matchwood  in  the  insunce  of  the 
canal  boats.  Presently  the  ice  below  this  last  gorge  b^^n  to  give 
way,  clear  water  appearing,  while  a  view  out  into  the  lake  showed 
that  there  was  no  ice  to  be  seen.  It  was  then  that  some  bold  fel- 
lows, armed  with  axes,  sprang  upon  the  vessels  thus  jammed  to- 
gether, and  in  danger  of  destruction. 

"Among  the  foremost  and  roost  fearless  were:  R.  C.  Bristol, 
of  the  forw^ing  house  of  Bristol  &  P(Hter;  Alvin  Calhoun,  a 
builder,  brother  to  John  Calhoun,  founder  of  the  Chic^o  Demo- 
crat newspaper,  ana  father  of  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest;  Cyrus 
P.  Bradley,  subsequently  Sheriff  and  Chief  of  Police,  and  Darius 
Knights,  still  an  employe  of  the  city.  These  gentlemen,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  vessels  at  the  east- 
cm  end  of  the  gorge,  one  by  one,  from  the  wreck,  until  finally 
tome  ten  or  twelve  large  ships,  relieved  from  their  dangerous  posi< 
ti(ms,  floated  out  into  the  lake,  their  preservers  proudly  standing 
on  their  decks  and  returning,  with  salutes,  the  cheers  of  the  crowd 
cn  shore.  Oncp  in  the  l^e,  the  vessels  were  secured,  in  some 
cases  by  dropping  the  anchors,  and  in  others  by  being  brought  up 
at  the  piers  by  the  aid  of  hawsers." 

"  *  Yesterday  morning,'  says  the  Democrat,  '  the  scenes  in  the 
river  between  Haddock's  warehouse  and  Fort  Dearborn,  were  most 
melancholy.  Piled  indiscriminately,  in  some  plates,  lay  vessels, 
most  of  them  as  fine  craft  as  float  upon  the  lake,  a  mass  of  entan- 
gled vrreck.  Betiveen  them  lay  pieces  of  canal  boats;  a  bow 
sticking  out  here  and  a  stem  there,  and  a  mass  of  wreck  in  other 
aces,  ground  up  into  pieces  small  enough  for  kindling  wood, 
all  spars  here  and  there  lay  across  the  decks,  and  ropes,  chains, 
etc.,  in  inextricable  entanglement,  lay  knotted  and  twisted  in  all 
directions.  Some  forty  crafts  of  various  kinds  were  wrecked  or 
injured,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  costly  bridges  ever  constructed 
in  the  West,  and  the  only  one  that  Chicago  now  boasts  of. 
Crowds  of  people  were  at  the  wrecks  yesterday,  and  crowded  the 
decks  of  the  various  vessels.  Many  ladies  were  not  afraid  to  ven- 
ture over  this  novel  causeway,  beneath  which  the  water  roared,  fall- 
ing in  cascades  from  one  obstruction  to  another,  the  whole  forming 
the  most  exciting  scene  perhaps  ever  witnessed.  We  understand 
several  daguerreotype  views  of  the  vessels  in  their  present  position 
were  taken.' " 

The  following  additional  particulars  are  gathered 
from  the  files  of  the  Journal: 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  mass  of  ice  in  the  South  Branch 
^ve  way,  carrying  with  it  the  bridges  at  Madison,  Randolph,  and 
Wells  streets — in  fact,  sweeping  on  <^very  bridge  over  the  Chicago 
River,  and  also  many  of  the  wharves.  "There  were,  in  port,  four 
steamers,  «x  propellers,  twenty-four  brigs,  two  sloops,  and  fifty- 
seven  canal  boats,  many  of  which  have  been  either  totally  destroyed 
or  damaged  seriously.  The  moving  mass  of  ice,  canal  boats,  pro- 
pellers, and  vessels  was  slopped  at  the  foot  of  Clark  Street,  but 
withstood  the  pressure  only  a  moment,  crashing  vessels  and  falling 


mars  soon  giving  note  of  the  ruin  which  was  to  follow.  A  short 
distance  beEnr  the  river  was  again  choked,  tqiposite  Kinzie's  ware- 
house; vessels,  propdiers,  and  steamers  were  piled  together  in 
most  indescribable  ctmfusion.  A  number  of  vessels  are  total 
wrecks,  and  were  carried  out  into  the  lake  a  mass  of  debris.  A 
boy  was  crushed  to  death  at  the  Randolph-street  bridge,  a  little 
girl  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  topmast,  and  a  number  of  men 
are  reported  lost  upon  caiut  boats  whidi  have  been  sunk,  and 
upon  the  ice  and  bridges  as  the  jam  broke  up.  The  bridge  over 
the  lock  at  Bridgeport  is  gone.  The  wharves  all  along  the  river 
have  sustained  senous  injury.  A  son  of  Mr.  Coombs  was  lost  at 
Madison-street  bridge,  and  James  L.  Millard  had  his  leg  badly 
fractured  while  on  board  his  vessel.  One  poor  fellow  on  a  canu 
boat  waved  his  handkerchief  as  a  signal  of  distress,  about  ten 
mites  out,  during  the  afternoon;  but  there  was  no  boat  which  could 
be  sent  to  his  assistance.  The  vessels  were  without  their  riggings, 
and  the  engines  of  the  steamers  were  out  of  order.  The  Ims  by 
the  flood  is  thus  estimated: 


Damage  to  the  dty  flStOOO 

To  vessels  r   58,000 

To  canal  boats   30,000 

Wharves  <   5,000 


Total  $108,000 


The  figures  given  are  rather  below  than  above  the 
actual  loss.  The  city  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  repair 
the  great  damage.  In  the  meantime  the  river  was 
crossed  by  a  number  of  ferries.  Besides  the  boat  at 
Randolph  Street,  a  canal  boat  lay  across  the  river,  upon 
which  passengers  were  allowed  to  cross  on  payment  of 
one  cent  each.  The  ferry  at  the  Lake  House,  the  safest 
and  the  pleasantest  on  the  river,  was  free.  A  schooner 
was  used  at  Clark  Street ;  fare,  one  cent.  Mr.  Scran- 
ton's  old  ferry  was  running  at  State  Street ;  fare  the 
same  as  the  others.  Other  temporary  appliances  were 
brought  into  use  to  bridge  over  the  inconveniences  of 
the  next  few  months.  These  ferries  were  generally  over- 
crowded with  passengers  who,  in  their  eagerness  tocross, 
sometimes  rushed  aboard,  recklessly,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
that  fatal  results  did  not  sometimes  follow. 

In  June,  1849,  the  Madison-street  bridge  was  opened 
to  travel,  and  about  two  weeks  thereafter  (July  3dO 
teams  passed  over  the  Clark-street  structure  for  the  first 
time.  Wells-street  and  Kinzie-street  bridges  were  com- 
pleted in  September.  VanBuren  and  Randolph  streets 
were  also  accommodated  about  the  same  time.  Thus 
before  the  year  1850  fairly  set  in  the  destruction  occa- 
sioned by  the  flood  of  1849  was  mostly  repaired.  Piles 
were  driven  for  the  Lake-street  bridge  in  January. 
While  its  construction  was  progressing,  in  March,  an  ap- 
plication for  an  injunction  was  applied  for,  and  the 
motion  tried  before  judge  Drummond,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court.  The  injunction  was  refused,  the 
Court  deciding  that  "  the  right  of  free  navigation  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  State  to  provide  means 
of  crossing  the  river  by  bridges  or  otherwise,  when  the 
wants  of  the  public  require  them."  The  bridge,  as 
completed  in  the  spring,  was  similar  to  the  Clark-street 
structure  and  suggested  the  style  of  the  latter.  It  had 
a  passage-way  of  seventy-six  feet,  on  each  side,  and  was 
twelve  feet  above  the  water. 

Previous  to  the  flood  of  1849  the  city  did  little  to 
regulate  bridges  or  bridge-tenders.  In  April,  1847,  an 
oiSinance  was  passed  prohibiting  teams  from  stopping 
on  a  bridge  or  within  forty  feet  of  one.  There  were 
continual  complaints  against  the  slowness  and  indiffer- 
ence of  bridge  tenders.  In  October,  1848,  the  Harbor 
and  Bridge  Committee  were  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  "  competency  of  bridge-tenders."  And  yet,  though 
E.  MacArthur  charged  a  specific  bridge-tender  (the 
Madison-street  individual)  with  keeping  his  bridge  open 
for  "  an  hour  longer  than  was  necessary,"  and,  although 
the  majority  of  citizens  sustained  Mr.  MacArthur  in  his 
warfare,  the  erring  bridgeman  retained  his  placor~Bndge- 
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tenders  were  not  even  required  to  give  bonds  for  "the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties"  until  1852. 

In  1853,  as  is  shown,  there  were  safe  thoroughfares 
over  the  river  at  Madison,  Clark,  Wells,  Kinzie,  Van 
Buren,  Randolph  and  Lake  streets  and  Chicago  Avenue, 
besides  the  railroad  viaduct  over  North  Water  Street. 
Bridge-tenders  were  appointed  for  these  structures,  and, 
because  of  the  ordinance  of  March,  1852,  they  were  each 
under  $500  bonds  to  do  their  duty.  The  bridges  men- 
tioned above  were  constructed  largely  by  the  sutscrip- 
tions  of  those  owning  property  in  the  vicinity,  but  there 
were  many  delinquent^  as  those  who  did  pay  learned  to 
their  cost. 

January  13,  1854,  bridge-tenders  were  made  special 
policemen  and  their  bonds  were  increased  from  $500  to 
$2,000.  Under  this  ordinance  they  were  required  merely 
to  open  and  close  their  bridges  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  so  far  as  is  known  they  were  never  punished  for  not 
doing  it,  and  they  seemed  to  have  been  the  supreme 
judges  of  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  "as  quickly 
as  possible."  In  1854  the  pivot-bridge  across  the  river 
at  Ciaric  Street  was  built,  under  the  superintendency  of 
D.  Harper,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  It  contained  a  double 
carriage  way  and  sidewalks.  During  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1855  both  of  the  arches  gave  way.  Heavy  iron 
plates  were  bolted  to  them,  and  the  structure  was  made 
quite  substantial.  During  this  and  the  succeeding  year 
the  repairs  amounted  to  $2,145.55. 

The  ordinance  of  June  18, 1855,  regulated  the  order 
in  which  vehicles  should  cross  the  bridges.  The  vehi  cles 
running  direct  with  the  bridges  were  to  have  prece- 
dence in  crossing,  while  vehicles  from  side  streets  on 
the  right  were  to  follow,  and  lastly  were  to  come  those 
which  entered  from  the  left.  The  Common  Council  de- 
cided, in  October,  1855,  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
main  branch  at  Fort  Dearborn  ferry ;  but  the  decision 
was  with  a  proviso  that  $35,000  be  first  subscribed, 
which  wrecked  the  project  completely.  During  that 
year  Twelfth-street  bridge  was  built  anew,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,877.16.  Repairs  were  also  made  upon  the  bridgesat 
Wells,  Van  Buren,  Kinzie,  and  Clybourne  streets,  and 
Chicago  Avenue. 

In  1847  the  Common  Council  ordered  a  ferry  across 
the  river  at  the  foot  of  Rush  and  Harbor  streets.  Later, 
ferries  were  established  near  the  Lake  House  and 
Twelfth  Street.  By  1856  these  institutions  of  by-gone 
days  were  in  operation  at  Randolph  and  Wells  streets 
and  Chicago  Avenue.  They  were  merely  of  a  tempo- 
rary character.  Up  to  1856  the  bridges  were  built 
mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  whose  property 
would  be  enhanced  in  value  by  such  improvements.  The 
plans  for  Madison- street  bridge  were  agreed  to  in  that 
year.  As  it  was  proposed  to  construct  it  at  municipal  ex- 
pense, a  vigorous  protest  was  entered  against  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. During  the  year  the  old  bndge  at  Randolph 
Street  was  removed,  and  a  new  one  substituted,  at  a  cost 
of  $20,811.  It  was  ready  for  foot  travel  by  July  of 
1S56.  Wells-street  bridge  was  also  completed  during 
the  summer,  at  a  totaWost  of  about  $20,000.  It  was  built 
by  D.  Harper,  and,  at  the  time,  was  the  longest  draw- 
bridge in  the  West,  being  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
in  length  and  eighteen  feet  above  the  water. 

In  June,  1856,  the  city  contracted  with  Harper  & 
Tweedale,  civil  engineers,  to  build  an  iron  bridge  across 
the  river  at  Rush  Street,  to  cost  $48,000 — $18,000  to  be 
paid  by  the  city  and  $30,000  by  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad  companies.  It  was 
the  first  iron  bridge  in  the  West. 

A  shocking  calamity  occurred  September  19,  1856. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  boat  at  the  Lake 


House  ferry  capsized  while  crossing  from  the  North  to 
the  South  Side.  It  was  crowded  with  passengers,  all  men, 
and  most  of  them  laborers  going  to  their  daily  work. 
Many  succeeded  in  swimming  ashore,  others  were  picked 
up  by  boats.  It  was  supposed  that  a  very  large  number 
were  drowned,  but  as  only  ten  bodies  were  subsequent- 
ly found,  it  was  concluded  that  the  fatality  was  not  so 
great  as  was  at  first  believed.  The  boat  was  not  the 
regular  ferry  boat  in  use  at  that  point ;  that  had  been 
taken  away  for  repairs,  and  the  substitute  was  the  old 
flat  scow  ferry  that  had  been  used  at  Wells  Street.  It 
really  was  not  fit  for  use.  Those  who  crowded  upon  the 
boat  in  such  numbers  did  not  know  its  unseaworthy 
character.  They  were  so  impatient  to  cross  that 
they  took  the  boat  out  of  the  charge  of  the  ferry-man 
and  left  him  on  the  shore.  When  the  boat  was  a  few 
feet  from  the  shore,  the  ferrj'-man  slacked  the  line,  as  a 
vessel  was  approaching.  The  coroner's  verdict  declared 
this  act  imprudent,  but  it  could  not  of  itself  have  caused 
the  accident.  I'he  boat  immediately  careened  with  its 
overweight,  and  all  the  passengers  went  down. 

The  Polk-street  draw-bridge,  the  float-bridge  at 
Indiana  Street,  and  a  like  concern  at  Erie  Street,  were 
built  during  1856-57,  costing  about  $5,000  each.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1856-57  the  discussion  continued  over 
the  question  of  building  the  Madison -street  bridge  at 
the  city's  expense,  but  notwithstanding  the  protests  it 
was  done  in  the  latter  year.  Its  total  cost  was  about 
$30,000.  This  was  Uie  first  bridge  built  enUrely  at  the 
city's  expense. 

The  public  and  the  marine  were  stilt  at  enmity  with 
each  other.  Each  had  rights  which  neither  seemed  in- 
clined to  respect.  In  July,  1857,  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  Common  Council  to  have  the  City  Attorney  pre- 
pare an  ordinance  requiring  vessels  to  pass  the  bridges 
within  a  certain  time.  The  Committee  on  Bridges  re- 
ported that  "  the  laws  regulating  bridge-tenders"  cov- 
ered all  that  ground,  and  that  vesselmen  were  already 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  landmen's  conveniences. 

That  the  bridges  of  1857  were  far  superior  to  the 
earlier  efforts  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  withstood 
the  flood  of  February  9,  1857.  Its  ravages  were  general 
along  Rock  River,  and  railways  were  much  obstructed. 
There  was  an  ice  gorge  in  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  an  immense  mass  being  formed  at 
Chicago-avenue  bridge.  Subsequent  warm  rains  caused 
the  gorge  to  break  up,  and  the  ice  passed  out  into  the 
lake  without  causing  disaster.  Even  in  this  matter  of 
bridges,  Chicago  evinced  a  desire  to  lead  the  West  in 
the  introduction  of  novelties  which  should  prove  of  last- 
ing value.  So  a  swift  advance  was  made  from  stringers 
to  pile  bridges,  and  from  the  original  pivot  to  the  swing 
bridge  of  1857. 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  or  written  concerning 
the  early  police  affairs  of  Chicago.  Indeed,  the  officers 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  then 
few  criminal  laws,  were  not  known  as  policemen. 
Though  doing  what  might  be  termed  police  service, 
they  were  simply  constables;  their  real  functions  being 
to  discharge  the  executive  duties  of  a  justice  court. 
The  town  of  Chicago  was  incorporated  August  5,  1833, 
and  the  first  town  election  was  held  August  10;  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  election  of  a  Constable  until  at 
the  third  election  of  town  officers,  which  occurred  Au- 
gust 5,  1835.  At  that  time  O.  Morrison  was  chosen 
"  Police  Constable,"  and  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  this  office,  was  also  deleeated  to  act^^^m^*^^ 
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tor.  Mr.  Morrison  was  andoubtediy  the  first  Constable 
the  town  of  Chicago  ever  had — ^the  records  previous  to 
this  time  disclosing  that  "  half  the  fine  went  to  the  in- 
former," as  a  sort  of  reward  for  his  zeal  in  bringing  offend- 
ers against  the  law  to  punishment.  As  early  as  May  g, 
1834,  a  notice  was  posted  about  the  streets,  which  im- 
posed a  fine  of  five  dollars  to  any  one  riding  or  driving 
over  a  bridge  faster  than  a  walk.  Here,  too,  as  the 
town  had  no  officers  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
law,  half  the  fine  was  given  the  informer.  September 
I,  1834,  the  first  Sunday  law  was  passed,  which  prohib- 
ited any  "tippling  shop"  or  "grocery"  from  keeping 
open  on  Sunday.  The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  five  dol- 
lars and  costs  for  each  offense,  one-half  the  fine  to  be 
given  to  the  complainant.  June  6,  1836,  the  fourth 
town  election  was  held,  and  O.  Morrison  was  re-elected 
Constable;  but  by  this  time,  it  appeal^,  the  duties  of  his 
office  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  not 
asked  to  act  as  Collector;  that  work  being  assigned  to 
the  Town  Assessor.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  Au- 
gust, 1835,  the  new  Board  of  Town  Trustees  had 
passed  a  code  of  municipal  laws,  the  chief  features  of 
which  were:  prohibition  of  gaming  houses,  definition  of 
what  were  street  nuisances,  proscription  of  the  sale  of 
liquors  on  Sunday,  and  the  firing  of  guns  and  pistols  in 
the  streets. 

In  1837  the  city  charter  was  granted  and  the  town 
of  Chicago,  as  a  corporation,  ceased  to  exist.  This 
':harter,  among  other  provisions,  created  the  Municipal 
Court,  which  t^d  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  County 
Court  over  all  matters  occurring  within  the  city  limits. 
There  was  also  created  at  the  same  time,  and  as  an  offi- 
cer of  this  court,  the  office  of  High  Constable,  who  with 
his  deputies,  chosen  from  among  the  city  Constables, 
constituted  the  police  force.  The  charter  also  gave  the 
Council  the  power  to  appoint  "as  many  police  constables 
as  they  shall  think  profter,"  not  exceeding  one  from  each 
of  the  six  wards  which  then  comprised  the  city.  At  the 
first  city  election  John  Shrigley  was  elected  High  Con- 
stable. The  Council,  however,  did  not  think  one  from 
each  ward  necessary,  and  until  1840  (certainly  not  be- 
fore that  time),  two  Constables,  Lowe  and  Huntoon,  did 
the  police  duty  for  Chicago.  It  appears  that  the  Press 
of  those  days  did  not  regard  two  men  as  being  a  force 
by  any  means  large  enough  to  properly  look  after  the 
city's  police  interests,  and  frequently  did  the  editor  of 
the  Daily  American  urge  upon  the  Council  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  number. 

Under  date  of  May  20,  1839,  the  American  says: 
"The  Grand  Jury  after  a  session  of  four  days  has  ad- 
journed, after  finding  six  indictments,  four  for  larceny 
and  two  for  perjury."  Here  the  editor  takes  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  morals  in  the  city.  He 
says :  "  When  we  consider  the  number  of  indictments 
found  at  previous  times,  the  public  must  be  satisfied 
that  crime  is  fast  diminishing." 

I^evious  to  this  time  a  murder  had  been  committed 
in  the  county,  but  as  it  did  not  occur  in  the  city  its  de- 
tails are  not  given  in  this  chapter. 

The  police  force  of  Chicago  did  not,  until  the  year 
1855,  reach  anything  like  systematic  organization.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  force  was  composed  of  Police  Constables, 
chosen  one  from  each  ward,  which,  until  1842,  was  with- 
out a  head  officer,  unless  the  High  Constable,  who  had 
the  power  to  select  his  deputies  from  the  town  Con- 
stables, could  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  police 
constabulary  of  the  city.  The  first  City  Marshal  was 
Orson  Smith,  elected  in  1842,  who  served  two  terms, 
being  succeeded  in  1844  by  Philip  Dean.  The  latter 
served  until  1847,  when  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the 


number  of  wards  in  the  city  was  increased  from  six  to 
nine.  At  the  following  election,  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
Ambrose  Bumham  was  chosen  Marshal,  and,  together 
with  the  Police  Constables,  nine  in  number,  comprised 
the  force.  Bumham  remained  in  office  from  1S48  until 
the  spring  of  1852,  when  James  L.  Howe  was  elected  as 
his  successor  and  held  the  position  three  years.  In  1854 
Darius  Knight  was  elected  and  served  two  years,  until 
1856,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  M.  Donnelly. 
In  April  and  June,  1855,  ordinances  were  passed  creat- 
ing the  Police  Department,  whereupon  Cyrus  B.  Bradley 
was  appointed  capUin,  or  Chief  of  Police.  The  roster 
of  officers  for  1856  is  as  follows:  Chief,  Cyrus  P.  Brad- 
ley; captain,  J.  W.  Connett;  West  Division,  first 
lieutenant,  M.  Pinion ;  second  lieutenant,  F.  Gund ; 
North  Division,  first  lieutenant,  John  Gorman ;  second 
lieutenant,  Charles  Denehey ;  South  Division,  first 
lieutenant,  Charies  Chilson;  second  lieutenant,  H. 
Schockley;  Clerk  of  the  Police  Court,  Benjamin  R. 
Knapp. 

Three  precincts  were  designated,  as  will  be  shown. 
These  divisions  contained  each  a  station-house  and  a 
force  of  men.  The  first  precinct  station  was  located  in 
the  old  market,  on  State  Street,  between  Lake  and  Ran- 
dolph. In  1856  there  were  twenty-three  patrolmen 
appointed  ;  three  more  being  added  in  1857.  They 
were  officered  by  Luther  Nichols,  first  lieutenant,  and 
E.  S.  Hanson,  second  lieutenant.  The  latter  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  D.  E.  Ambrose.  In  1858  the 
station  was  moved  to  the  comer  of  Franklin  and  Adams 
streets. 

The  second  precinct  station  in  1855  was  located  in 
the  old  West  Market  Hall.  The  force  there  consisted 
of  fourteen  patrolmen,  with  Michael  Grants,  first  lieu- 
tenant, William  Tenbroeck,  second  lieutenant,  and 
Charles  Warner,  sergeant.  The  next  year  the  force 
was  increased  to  twenty  patrolmen,  officered  by  John 
Gorman,  first  lieutenant,  Charles  Denchy,  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  Francis  Humelshine,  sergeant.  In  1857, 
under  the  administration  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth, 
John  M.  Kennedy  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  at  this 
station,  Charles  M.  Taylor,  second  lieutenant,  and  D. 
E.  Ambrose,  sergeant. 

The  third  precinct  was  established  June  16,  1855, 
with  S.  P.  Putnam,  first  lieutenant,  John  Noyes,  second 
lieutenant,  and  George  Leander,  sergeant.  The  force 
was  composed  of  twenty-one  patrolmen.  In  1856 
Michael  Finnigan  was  first  lieutenant,  and  Fred  Gund, 
second  lieutenant.  The  next  year,  under  Mayor  Went- 
worth, Jacob  Rehan  was  for  a  time  first  lieutenant  and 
was  succeeded  by  H.  A.  Kauffman ;  John  Noyes  was 
second  lieutenant  and  Phillip  Petrie,  sergeant.  That 
year  the  force  was  increased  to  thirty-three  men.  The 
total  strength  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  at  the  close 
of  1857,  including  the  officers,  numbered  something 
over  one  hundred  men. 

The  chief  officers  from  1835  to  1857  (the  period 
embraced  in  this  volume)  were :  Constable,  O.  Morrison, 
elected  August  5,  1835,  served  two  years ;  High  Con- 
stable, John  Shrigley,  May  3,  1837,  two  years;  High 
Constable,  S.  J.  Lowe,  May,  1839.  three  years ;  Marshal 
Orson  Smith,  May,  1842,  two  years ;  Police  Constable, 
William  Wiesencraft,  May,  1842,  three  years ;  and 
Marshals  Philip  Dean,  1845  ;  Ambrose  Bumham,  1847; 
James  L.  Howe,  1853  ;  Darius  Knight,  1854;  M.  Don- 
nelly, 1856. 

The  Police  Constables,  from  the  year  1848  (at  which 
time  the  law  compelled  the  election  of  one  from  each 
ward),  to  1855,  when  the  police  system  formally  began, 
are  here  given  in  order  by  wards :  1848 — A.  Bupiham, 
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D.  C.  Warren,  W.  Wiesencraft,  Nicholas  Bordie,  Henry 
Meisner,  D.  C.  Davis,  Bartley  Ford,  John  Pahlman, 
Martin  Rose.  1849-50 — Carding  Jackson,  J.  H.  Pahl- 
man,  A.  J.  Chappel,  D.  T.  Wood,  Henry  Meisner,  J.  E. 
Willick,  Bartley  Ford,  E.  Pattiolett,  William  Boomer. 
185 1— C.  S.  Bogue,  W.  H.  Wells,  Michael  O'Brien,  A. 
S.  Facy,  Henry  Meisner,  J.  N.  Norton,  B.  Ford,  M. 
Maguire,  John  McHale.  1852— A.  B.  Wheeler,  S.  H. 
McDearman,  John  A.  Norton,  J.  G.  Cutler,  Richard 
Carthew,  R.  V.  Wightman,  James  Daly,  Michael  Grant, 
William  Cameron.  1853— A.  B.  Wheeler,  S.  H.  Mc- 
Dearman, D.  T.  Wood,  J.  G.  Cutler,  Richard  Carthew, 
Thomas  Hennessey,  Charles  O.  Malley,  Thomas  Mel- 
vin,  James  Quinn.  1854 — C.  S.  Bogue,  A.  B.  Wheeler 
John  Beach,  Michael  Hickey,  Richard  Carthew,  Thomas 
Hennessey,  James  Keefe,  Michael  Grant,  Williiun  Duf- 
fey. 

The  Bridewell — So-called  "  from  a  hospital  built 
in  1853  near  St.  Bride's,  or  Bridget's,  well  in  London, 
subsequently  turned  into  a  workhouse,"  and  now  com- 
monly applied  to  city  houses  of  correction — was  opened 
in  December,  1851.  Prior  to  that  date  offenders  against 
the  law  were  confined  in  a  jail  on  the  public  square.  In 
1850-51  the  Legislature  authorized  the  city  to  found 
the  Bridewell,  and  accordingly  a  building  was  prepared 
for  such  use  on  Block  87  of  the  school  section,  corner 
of  Polk  and  Wells  streets.  The  prison  was  built  of 
three-inch  oak  planks,  set  upright,  and  roofed  with  the 
same  material.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by 
twenty-four  feet  in  width,  one  story  high.  Cells  were 
furnished  for  about  two  hundred  persons.  David  Walsh 
was  the  first  keeper,  and  held  the  position  until  1857. 
Mr.  Walsh  states  that  an  average  of  one  hundred  pris- 
oners were  in  his  charge  during  that  time.  At  first  the 
culprits  were  given  employment  in  piling  and  handling 
the  large  quantity  of  lumber  used  by  the  city  in  paving 
its  streets.  Subsequently,  when  planking  was  abolished 
as  a  roadway,  a  stone  yard  was  opened  near  the  jail, 
wherein  the  prisoners  were  forced  to  labor. 


examination  of  original  documents,  newspaper  files  and 
individual  interviews. 

According  to  Mr.  Wells,  the  first  regular  tuition 
given  in  Chicago  was  in  the  winter  of  1810-11,  by 
Robert  A.  Forsyth,  who  subsequently  became  Paymas- 
ter in  the  United  States  Army,  The  pupil  was  John 
H.  Kinzie,  then  a  lad  of  six  years,  and  the  master  him- 
self was  but  thirteen  years  old  at  that  time.  The 
question  of  what  course  of  study  was  best  to  be  pur- 
sued was  easily  solved,  for  the  sole  educational  volume 
then  available  was  a  spelling-book,  which  by  some 
chance  or  other  was  brought  to  the  embryo  metropolis 
safely  packed  in  a  chest  of  tea.  Thus  it  transpired  that 
before  the  white  sands  on  the  lake  shore  were  crimsoned 
with  the  blood  of  the  little  colony,  the  seeds  of  the 
most  potent  of  civilizing  forces  were  sown,  and  the 
name  of  one  who  was  destined  to  be  forever  identified 
with  the  history  of  Chicago  became  the  first  enrolled  as 
a  pupil  in  a  city  which  to-day  stands  unrivalled  in  its 
educational  facilities. 

It  was  not  until  1816  that  a  school  was  regularly 
taught  here,  however.    In 'the  fall  of  that  year,  William 
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The  germ  from  which  evolved  the  grand  educa- 
tional system  of  Chicago  was  implanted  in  this  fertile 
soil  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The  effort 
to  trace  so  feeble  an  act  as  this  necessarily  was  to  its 
generation  must  partake  mainly  of  the  traditional,  and 
many  years  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  can  be  spoken 
of  but  vaguely.  Fortunately,  there  is  extant  an  offi- 
cial basis  for  the  present  history  to  rest  upon,  in  the 
form  of  a  brief  sketch  prepared  by  W.  H.  Wells,  who 
for  many  years  was  honorably  and  actively  identified 
with  the  labor  of  founding  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  The  account  referred  to  was  prepared  in  1851, 
and  has  endured  the  scrutiny  of  interested  parties  these 
many  years.  It  has  not  only  borne  that  investigation 
without  material  challenge,  but  has  also  been  officially 
endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  a  most  inter- 
esting and  comprehensive  pamphlet,  prepared  by  Shep- 
herd Johnston,  clerk  of  the  Board,  and  issued  in  1880. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  research,  Mr.  Johnston  was 
able  to  revise  Mr.  Wells's  brief  history  so  satisfactorily 
that  all  future  historians  must  accept  the  "  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Public  School  System  "  as  indisputable 
authority.  Acknowledging,  therefore,  our  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Johnston  for  the  record  of  facts, 
copious  extracts  are  made  from  their  compilations,  with 
such  additions,  in  later  years,  as  the  nature  of  this 
present  history  renders  possible,  through  independent 


L.  Cox,  a  discharged  soldier,  received  John  H.  Ktnzie, 
his  two  sisters,  his  brother,  and  three  or  four  children 
from  the  fort,  in  a  small  log  building  which  stood  in 
the  back  part  of  Mr.  Ktnzie's  garden,  near  the  present 
crossing  of  Pine  and  Michigan  streets.  The  house  was 
formerly  used  as  a  bakery.  In  that  humble  manner  the 
systematic  instruction  of  youth  began.  How  long  this 
school  was  continued  cannot  now  be  stated ;  nor  is 
there  any  record  of  another  venture  of  the  kind  until 
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1820,  when,  it  is  said,  a  school  was  taught  in  the  fort, 
by  a  Sergeant. 

An  hiatus  of  nine  years  occurs  before  further  au- 
thentic data  is  obtained.  In  1829  the  families  of  J.  B. 
Beaubien,  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  of 
Mark  Beaubien  received  instructions  from  Charles  H. 
Beaubien,  son  of  the  former,  who  obtained  a  room  "  near 
the  garrison."  These  undertakings,  it  will  be  seen, 
were  partial  and  private  in  their  character. 

Stephen  Forbes  was  employed  as  a  private  instructor 
of  J.  B.  Beaubien's  children,  and  also  by  Lieutenant 
Hunter,  then  stationed  at  the  fort,  in  a  similar  capacity. 

The  first  school  to  assume  genera!  proportions  was 
taught  by  Stephen  Forbes,  in  June,  1830,  in  a  building 
near  what  is  now  the  crossing  of  Randolph  Street  and 
Michigan  Avenue.  The  school-house  stood  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  which  at  that  time  followed  its 
natural  course,  and  emptied  into  the  lake  south  of  the 
existing  Madison  Street  line.  Mr.  Wells  says :  "  Mr. 
Forbes's  school  numbered  about  twenty-live  pupiLs,  of 
ages  from  four  to  twenty,  and  embraced  the  children  of 
those  belonging  to  the  fort,  and  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Beaubien 
and  a  few  others.  It  was  taught  in  a  large,  low.  gloomy 
log  building,  which  had  five  rooms.  The  walls  of  the 
school-room  were  afterwards  enlivened  by  a  tapestry  of 
white  cotton  sheeting.  The  house  belonged  to  Mr. 
Beaubien,  and  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the 
sutler  of  the  fort.  Mr.  Forbes  resided  in  the  same 
building,  and  was  assisted  in  school  by  Mrs.  Forbes. 
After  continuing  the  school  about  one  year,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr,  Foot."  Mr.  Forbes  was  aftecwards 
Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Newburg,  Ohio. 

In  Catcher,  1831,  Richard  J.  Hamilton  was  appointed 
commissioner  of  school  lands  for  Cook  County.  By  a 
wise  provision  of  the  general  laws,  Section  16  in 
each  newly  platted  congressional  township,  as  shown  by 
the  United  States  surveys,  is  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of 
public  instruction.  It  so  chanced  that  this  section,  or 
one  square  mile,  within  the  township  on  which  Chicago 
is  located,  lay  in  what  is  now  the  business  center  of  the 
city  ;  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  Madi<:on  Street,  on 
the  west  by  State  Street,  on  the  south  by  Twelfth  Street, 
and  on  the  west  by  Halsted  Street.  As  will  hereafter 
be  shown,  this  vast  property  was  not  judiciously  dis- 
posed of,  for  had  it  been  retained  until  the  present  time, 
the  rentals  therefrom  would  afford  a  revenue  which 
would  make  the  school  system  of  Chicago  the  wealthiest 
municipal  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  worlds 

In  the  fall  of  1832,  Colonel  Hamilton  and  Colonel 
Owen  employed  John  Watkins  to  teach  a  small  school 
in  the  North  Division,  near  the  old  Indian  agency- 
house  in  which  Colonel  Hamilton  then  resided.  It  is 
stated  in  Mr.  Wells's  report  that  these  gentlemen, 
afterwards  built  a  house  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
just  east  of  Clark  Street,  in  which  Mr.  Watkins  con- 
tinued his  school,  and  that  it  was  the  first  house  built  for 
a  school  in  Chicago.  But  this  does  not  recur  to  Mr. 
Watkins's  recollection.  Mr.  Watkins  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Calumet  Club,  bearing  date  Joliet,  111.,  June  23, 
1879,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made ; 

"  I  arrived  in  Chicago  in  May,  1832,  and  have  always  had  the 
reptitation  of  being  its  first  school  teacher.  I  never  heard  my 
daim  disputed.  I  commenced  teaching  in  the  fall  after  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  1832.  My  first  school  was  situated  on  the  North 
Side,  about  half  way  betwreen  the  lake  and  the  forks  of  the 
river,  then  known  as  Wolf  Point.  The  building  belonged  to 
Colonel  Hamilton,  was  erected  for  a  horse  stable  and  had  been 
used  as  such.  It  was  twelve  feet  square.  My  benches  and  desks 
were  made  of  old  store-boxes.  The  school  was  started  by  private 
siibKription.   Thirty  scholars  were  subscribed  for,  but  many  sab- 


scribed  who  had  no  children.  So  it  was  a  sort  of  free  school,  there 
not  being  thirty  children  in  town.  Ihiring  my  first  quarter  I  had 
but  twelve  scholars,  only  four  of  them  were  white  ;  the  others  were 
quarter,  half,  and  three-qoarters  Indians.  After  the  first  quarter  I 
moved  my  school  into  a  double  log-house  on  the  West  Side.  It 
was  owned  by  Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  a  Methodist  minister,  and  was 
located  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  North  and  South 
branches  meet.  He  resided  in  one  end  of  the  building  and  I 
taught  in  the  other.  On  Sundays,  Father  Walker  preached  in  the 
room  where  I  taught.  In  the  winter  of  1833-33.  Billy  Caldwdl,  a 
half-breed  chief  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  better  known  as 
*  Sauganash,'  offered  to  pay  the  tuition  and  buy  the  books  for  all 
Indian  children  who  would  attend  school,  if  they  would  dress  like 
the  Americans,  and  he  would  also  pay  for  their  clothes.  But  not  a 
single  one  would  accept  the  pro|>osition,  conditiraed  upon  the 
change  of  apparel." 

Mr.  Watkins  taught  as  late  as  1835,  but  the  exact 
date  of  his  retirement  is  not  known.  Among  the  pupils 
who  attended  the  first  of  these  schools  were  the  three 


Owen  boys,  Thomas,  William  and  George  ;  the  three 
Beaubiens,  Alexander,  Philip  and  Henry ;  Richard 
Hamilton,  and  Isaac  N.  Harmon. 

The  mania  for  speculation  which  prevailed  in  1833 
induced"  the  authorities  to  sell  the  school  lands  of  the 
State,  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  A  public  sale 
was  carried  on  in  Chicago  from  October  20,  for  five  days, 
at  which  one.  hundred  and  forty  city  blocks  were  dis- 
posed of,  being  all  but  four  blocks  of  the  school  section. 
The  sum  realized  was  $38,619.47,  which  was  placed  at 
ten  per  cent  interest.  The  four  blocks  reserved  from 
the  sale  were.  Block  i,  bounded  by  Madison,  Halsted 
and  Monroe  streets,  and  by  South  Union  extended,  on 
which  were  subsequently  located  the  High  and  Scam- 
mon  school  buildings  ;  Blocks  87  and  88,  lying  between 
Fifth  Avenue  and  the  river,  and  between  Harps«i  and 
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Folk  streets ;  and  Block  142,  bounded  by  Madison, 
State,  Monroe  and  Dearborn  streets. 

By  the  school  law  of  1 833  the  school  commissioner 
was  required  to  apportion  the  interest  derived  from  each 
township  school  fund  among  the  several  teachers  in 
the  town,  according  to  the  number  of  their  scholars  re- 
siding in  the  township,  and  the  number  of  days  each 
schoUir  was  instructed  ;  on  condition,  however,  that  the 
trustees  of  the  several. schools  should  first  pr^nt  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  teacher  had  given  gratuitous  instruction 
to  all  such  orphans  and  children  of  indigent  parents  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity,  as  had  been  presented  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  which  demon- 
strates the  unwise  policy  pursued  concerning  the  sale 
of  the  Chicago  school  lands,  and  the  conversion  of  what 
might  now  be  an  unparalleled  fund,  had  the  title  of  this 
section  remained  vested  in  the  School  Board,  into  a 
fixed  cash  sum,  it  is  but  just  to  the  memory  of  a  faithful 
and  honorable  public  servant.  Colonel  Hamilton,  school 
commissioner  in  1 833,  to  state  that  the  sale  was  not  his 
own  work. '  A  petition,  signed  by  ninety-five  residents 
of  Chicago,  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place,  urged  him 
to  that  course,;  and  it  was  in  compliance  with  that 
formal  demand  that  the  sale  was  ordered.  Those  men 
deemed  it  advisable  to  convert  unproductive  property 
into  a  stated  sum,  drawing  ten  per  cent  semi-annual  in- 
terest payable  in  advance.  Acting  upon  the  will  of  the 
overwhelming  majority,  Colonel  Hamilton  caused  the 
property  to  be  disposed  of,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
and  thereby  obtained  a  productive  fund  of  nearly  $39,- 
000.  This  was  the  basis  of  revenue  which  will  here- 
after be  alluded  to  as  the  school  fund. 

Miss  Eliza  Chappel  is  entitled  to  especial  distinction  in  this 
work.  Born  of  parents  who  united  Mu^enot  and  Pilgrim  blood 
(her  father  being  a  descendant  of  La  Chappelle  and  her  mother  of 
Elder  Brewster,  of  "  Mayflower  "  fame,)  she  possessed  stronff  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart,  which  fitted  her  for  the  life  she  led.  She 
was  bom  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  November  5,  1807.  Illness  interfered 
with  her  educational  aspirations,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
debar  her  from  acquiring  a  liberal  stem  of  general  knowledge  and 
especially  that  which  fitted  her  to  teach  the  young.  After  ascer- 
taining the  method  of  kindergarten  instruction.  Miss  Chappel  was 
induc«]  by  Robert  Stuart,  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company  at 
Mackinaw,  to  leave  New  York  and  establish  a  school  of  that  sort  on 
the  island,  about  1S30,  She  also  founded  a  similar  school  at  St. 
Ignace,  soon  afterward. 

Miss  Chappel  came  to  Chicago,  from  Mackinaw,  with  Mrs. 
Setfa  Johnson,  in  June,  1833,  witii  the  intention  of  establishing 
a  school,  and  upon  arriving  here  became  a  member  of  Major 
Wilcox's  family.  Her  school  was  opened  with  about  twenty  pupils 
in  September,  of  that  year,  in  a  little  log  house  just  outside  the 
military  reservation,  used  up  to  that  time  by  John  Wright  as  astore. 
While  Miss  Chappel  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Wright  to  vacate  the  log 
store,  he  was  erecting  a  frame  store,  the  fourth  one  built  in  the 
village,  into  which  to  move  his  goods.  This  removal  being  ac- 
complished. Miss  Chappel  took  possession  of  the  log  building, 
with  her  "infant"  scholars,  dividing  the  honse  into  two  apart- 
ments, one  for  a  school-room,  the  other  for  a  lodging-room  for  her- 
self. Many  of  the  scholars  furnished  seats  for  themselves,  but 
those  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  had  primitive'  seats  supplied  them. 
None  of  the  seats  had  backs,  and  there  were  no  desks,  but  there  was 
a  table  on  which  the  elder  pupils  did  their  writing.  In  one  end  of 
the  room  was  a  small  raised  platform,  upon  which  stood  a  table  for 
the  teacher.  The  apparatus.used  in  teaching  consisted  of  a  numCTal 
frame,  maps  of  die  United  States  and  of  the  worid,  a  globe,  script- 
ural texts  and  hymns,  and  illustrations  of  geometry  and  astronomy. 
Miss  Chappel  continued  to  teach  in  this  log  school-boose  until  in 
January,  1834,  when  she  moved  into  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
building,  in  which  soon  afterward  her  infant  school  gave  an  exhi- 
bition which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  her  and  to  the  patrons  of 
the  school.  Among  the  twenty  pupils  who  attended  in  the  log 
school-bouse  were  two  children  of  Colonel  R.  J.  Hamilton,  Charles 
Davis,  Celia  Maxwell,  two  or  three  children  of  Mr.  Baxley,  Willie 
Adams  and  his  sister,  a  child  of  a  Mr.  Evarts,  Emily  Handy,  and 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Mai^;aret  and  Henry  Brooks.  The  Brooks  chil- 
dren "  paddled  their  own  canoe  "  across  the  Chicago  River  to  and 
from  school.    An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Commissioners 


from  the  public  school  fund,  for  the  partial  maintenance  of  thb 
school ;  by  which  official  act  Miss  Chappel  was  recognized  on  the 
rolls  as  the  first  teacher  employed,  ana  to  her  must  be  accredited 
the  honor  of  having  taught  the  first  public  school  in  Chicago.  Miss 
Chq^)el  soon  conceived  the  idea  tA  educating  the  girls  who  lived  oo 


the  prairie.  Her  proposition  to  the  parents  of  these  girls  was  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  parents  would  send  in  their  daughters  with 
provisions  upon  which  to  subsist,  she  would  give  them  a  home  in  a 
one-and-a-half  story  frame  house,  owned  by  a  Sergeant  in  the  fcvt, 
which  stood  on  La  Salle  Street,  nearly  west  of  the  jail.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  proffer  of  Miss  Chappel,  twelve  girls  were  sent  to 
ber  school,  and  made  their  home  with  her  in  the  Sergeant's  house. 
The  school  continued  in  the  church  until  Miss  Cluppel  gave  it 
up  in  the  fall  of  1834.  After  getting  in  an  older  class  of  pupils,  it 
was  determined  to  fit  them  for  teachers,  and  thus  Miss  Chappel's 
school  became  the  first  normal  institution  in  Chicago.  Among  the 
pupils  in  this  school  were  Misses  Miriam  and  Fidelia  Cleveland, 
Miss  Goodrich,  who  afterward  married  Elder  William  Osbom ; 
Frances,  Edward  and  Annie  Wright,  the  latter  the  widow  of  Gen- 
eral J.  C.  Webster,  of  the  UnitedStates  Army,  and  Dr.  Temple's 
chtldien,  among  the  latter  Eleanore,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
ThomasHoyne.  During  the  latter  part  of  1S34,  two  assistant  teach- 
ers were  employed,  Mary  Barrows  and  Elizabeth  Beach.  In  the 
winter  of  1834-35,  Miss  Chappel  resigned  her  school  into  the  charge 
of  Miss  Ruth  Leavenworth.  Miss  Chappel  married  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter,  on  June- 15, 1835.  Miss  Leavenworth  married  Joseph 
Hanson. 

Grenville  T.  Sproat,  of  Boston,  opened  his  "  English 
and  Classical  School  for  Boys,"  December  17,  1833,  in 
a  small  house  of  worship  belonging  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  Society,  on  South  Water  Street,  near  Franklin. 
The  school  was  conducted  on  the  subscription,  or  private, 
plan  ;  each  patron  contributing  individually  his  share 
toward  the  necessary  sum  for  its  sustenance.  When  a 
public  fund  was  secured  by  the  sale  of  land,  Mr,  Sproat 
applied  for  a  portion  of  the  money,  and  by  the  accept- 
ance of  such  aid  transformed  his  school  into  a  public 
institution.    Under  the  law,  if  a  teacher  kept  a  record 
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according  to  the  statute,  aad  had  it  properly  certified 
t^^  certain  school  officers,  he  was  entitled  to  his  propor- 
tion of  the  public  fund.  Although  the  school  Laws 
were  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  the  development  of 
a  new  State  demanded,  the  general  plan  obtained  that 
interested  parties  could  form  a  school  by  subscription, 
and  apply  pro  rata^  upon  the  subscriptions,  whatever 
money  could  be  secured  through  ofllicial  recognition. 
This  was  done  in  order  that  the  union  of  forces  might 
inure  to  the  advantage  of  regions  requiring  a  higher 
grade  of  educational  facilities  than  could  be  readily 
afforded  upon  either  system  singly.  In  1834,  official 
aid  was  obtained,  and  Mr.  Sproat's  school  thereby 
became  the  second  on  the  list  of  public  schools ;  but 


at  tiiis  date  no  formal  organization  into  districts  had 
been  effected.  During  this  year  (1834)  Dr.  Henry  Van 
der  Bogart  was  engaged  in  the  school,  and  he  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Wright.  Miss  Warren  acted 
as  assistant  in  this  school  from  March,  1834,10  June, 
1S36,  and  afterward  married  Abel  £.  Car^nter.  From 
a  letter  written  by  this  lady  the  following  extract  is 
taken : 

"  I  boarded  at  Elder  Freeman's.  His  house  must  have  been 
»tuated  some  four  or  tive  blocks  southeast  of  the  school,  near  Mr. 
Snow's,  with  scarce  a  house  between.  What  few  buildings  there 
were  then  were  mostly  on  Water  Street.  I  used  to  go  across  with- 
out regard  to  streets.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  going  to  or  from 
school,  to  see  prairie  wolves,  and  we  could  hear  them  howl  any  time 
in  the  day.  We  were  frequently  annoyed  by  Indians ;  but  the 
great  difficulty  we  had  to  encounter  was  mud.  No  person  now  can 
nave  a  just  idea  of  what  Chicago  mud  used  to  be.  Rubbers  were 
of  no  account,  I  purchased  a  pair  of  gentleman's  brogans,  and 
fastened  them  tight  about  the  ankle,  but  would  still  go  over  them 
in  mud  and  water,  and  uras  obliged  to  have  a  pair  of  men's  boots 
made." 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  one  record  kept  from  1833 
to  1837,  the  early  period  can  be  alluded  to  but  vaguely, 
and  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  work  in 
these  primary  institutions  can  be  traced  with  difficulty. 

In  July,  1834,  Miss  Bayne  kept  a  boarding  and  day 
school  for  young  ladies  in  a  building  on  Randolph 
Street,  nearly  in  rear  of  Presbyterian  church,  between 
Randolph  and  Clark  streets. 

Miss  Wythe  announced  a  school,  July  9,  1834, 
wherein  young  ladies  were  instructed  in  general  tuition 
and  music. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  took  a  deep  interest  in 
educational  affairs  from  die  first.  A  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Presbyterian  church,  November  24,  1834,  to 
choose  delegates  to  attend  the  Educatiotial  Convention, 
which  assembled  at  Vandalia  December  25.  The 
meeting  designated  J.  C.  Goodhue  chairman,  and 
Thomas  Wright  secretary.  The  delegation  was  com- 
posed of  Colonel  Hamilton,  Colonel  Owen  and  J.  T. 
Temple. 

During  the  winter  of  i834-35,George  Davis  opened  a 


school  on  Lake  Street,  over  a  store,  between  Dearborn 
and  Clark  streets.  Later,  in  1835,  Mr.  Davis  taught  in 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

John  Watkins  was  then  teaching  what  had  become 


a  public  school  on  the  North  Side,  on  the  river  bank 
just  east  of  Clark  Street,  in  the  building  erected  by 
Colonels  Hamilton  and  Owen,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  in  1833. 

In  February,  1835,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
establishing  a  special  school  system  for  Township  39 
north,  Range  14  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian,  or 
in  other  words  for  Chicago.  The  incorporation  of  the 
city  two  years  later  rendered  this  act  void,  but  it  never- 
theless belongs  to  the  history  of  the  schools  here.  The 
substance  of  the  laws  was: 

Sections  i,  2,  and  3  prescribed  that  the  legal  voters 
should  elect  annually,  on  the  first  Mondayin  June,  either 
five  or  seven  School  Inspectors,  who  were  to  examine 
teachers,  designate  text  books,  visit  schools  and  perform 
a  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
town.  They  were  to  recommend  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners the  division  of  the  town  into  districts,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Inspectors'  decision.  Section  4 
stipulated  that  three  trustees  of  common  schools  should 
be  annually  elected  in  each  district,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  employ  qualified  teachers ;  to  see  that  the  schools 
were  free,  and  that  all  white  children  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  attend  them,  under  regulations  imposed  by  in- 
spectors ;  to  manage  the  financial  and  property  affairs 
of  their  respective  districts  ;  and  levy  taxes  for  running 
the  schools,  except  for  paying  teachers'  salaries,  provid- 
ed the  additional  tax  should  never  exceed  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  taxable  property  in  the 
district 

By  this  law  the  Inspectors  had  no  power  to  elect 
teachers  or  fix  their  compensation  ;  nor  could  they  levy 
tax  to  pay  salaries.  A  meeting  of  the  electors  of  -the 
district  was  required  to  do  that ;  and,  in  fact,  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  schools  rested  directly  with  the 
people. 

In  1835  the  school  founded  by  Mr.  Sproat  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  James  McClellan,  with  Miss  Warren 
as  assistant. 

In  1835  the  first  building  erected  specifically  for 
school  purposes  was  bdilt  by  John  S.  Wright,  at  his  own 
expense,  on  Clark  Street,  justsouth  of  Lake.  Miss  Ruth 
Leavenworth  was  engaged  as  teacher,  the  successor  of 
Miss  Chappel  in  the  original  school.  Mr.  Wright  says, 
in  his  work,  "Chicago:  Past,  Presentand  Future  [1867):" 
"  The  honor  is  due  to  my  sainted  mother.   Havmg  then 

plenty  of  money  it  was  spent  very  much  as  she  desired. 
Interested  in  an  infant  school,  she  wanted  the  building, 
and  it  was  built."  This  sunple  but  noble  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Wright  links  her  name,  no  less  than  that  of  her  son, 
indissolubly  with  the  noblest  of  Chicago's  public  insti- 
tutions. The  honor  of  having  erected  the  first  public 
school  building,  by  private  means,  is  one  of  which  the 
family  may  jusUy  boast. 

The  tuition  charged  at  the  infant  school  during  1835 
was  $2  per  quarter,  unless  the  parents  were  unable  to 
pay  that  sum,  in  which  event  no  charge  was  made. 

In  August,  1835,  Charles  Hunt  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  high  school  for  young  ladies,  upon  a  per- 
manent basis ;  but  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  result. 

September  19,  1835,  the  following  call  was  issued, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  town  into  school 
districts : 
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The  andersigned  re^dents  of  Congressi<ma1  Township  39 
north,  Range  14  east,  respectfully  request  a  meeting  of  the  qual- 
ified voters  of  said  township,  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  Cbi- 
cu^,  on  ToesdOT,  the  29th  iost.,  at  6  p.  H.  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consmeration  the  propriety  of  organizing  said  township 
for  saiool  purposes,  under  the  late  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Illinois. 

"  John  H.  Kinzie,         Hknrt  W.  Savage, 
R.  J.  Hamilton,         E.  B.  Wilxiams, 
BvRAM  Guerin,  Joseph  Meeker, 

Giles  S.  Isham,  I?""  Wright, 

Frederick  Myers,  Erastus  Bowen, 
Henry  Moore,  S.  W.  Shekhan, 

H.  M.  Draper,  Isaac  Harmam, 

David  Stiles.  E.  E.  Hunter, 

Peter  Pruynk,  John  Watkins. 

J.  C.  Goodhue." 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  division  of  the 
town  into  four  districts.  No.  i  embraced  the  North 
Side;  No.  2  was  bounded  as  follows:  Commencing  on 
Chicago  River  on  a  line  with  south  side  of  the  river, 
running  south  to  Madison  Street,  west  to  Wells  Street, 
south  along  Wells  to  Block  85,  Section  16,  thence  west 
along  South  Branch  to  the  junction  of  the  branches, 
thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning.  No.  3  was 
bounded:  Commencing  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the  boun- 
dary line  of  Section  15  to  the  southeast  boundary  of  the 
township,  west  along  township  line  to  South  Branch, 
thence  down  the  river  to  the  boundary  line  of  District 
No.  2,  thence  east  with  said  line  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. No.  4  began  at  LaSalle  Street,  on  the  river,  ran 
south  to  Madison,  west  to  Wells,  along  Wells  to  Block 
194,  thence  to  the  South  Branch,  thence  south  along  the 
river  to  the  south  line  of  Section  16,  thence  east  along 
the  section  line  to  the  lake,  thence  north  along  the  lake 
shore  to  the  Keservation  line,  thence  west  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Block  58,  thence  north  to  the  river,  thence 
west  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

There  were  at  this  time  three  public  and  four  pri- 
vate schools  taught  in  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  Miss  Leavenworth's  school 
was  discontinued ;  and  in  the  same  building  Miss 
Frances  Langdon  Willard  opened  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  young  ladies  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education.  She  was  a  very  energetic  and  laborious 
teacher.  Her  private  record  of  her  pupils  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  her  nephew,  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  of 
the  Chicago  high  school,  and  enrolls  the  name  of  many 
who  became  matrons  of  the  city.  Miss  Louisa  Gifford 
(afterward  Mrs.  Dr.  Dyer),  was  her  assistant ;  and  after 
a  primary  department  was  added  and  it  became  a  public 
school,  in  1837,  it  passed  into  Miss  Gifford's  hands. 
Miss  Willard  opened  another  school  on  her  original 
plan,  which  she  did  not  continue  longer  than  about  a 
year.   She  subsequently  married  Rev.  John  Ingersoll. 

The  following  extracts  taken  from  letters  written  by 
Miss  Willard  to  friends  in  the  East,  are  not  without 
interest: 

May  2f ,  1836.  I  like  Chic^o  much  ;  the  society  is  first- 
rate  ;  that  is,  a  large  proportion  of  it.  I  did  not  open  the  Sem- 
inary until  May  9,  as  the  room  was  not  quite  ready.  Began  with 
seventeen  pupils,  increased  to  twenty-five ;  others  have  ^iplied  ; 
eight  came  on  the  $10  terms,  five  on  the  terms  and  the  remainder 
on  the  $5.  The  trustees  prefer  that,  for  the  present,  in  the  unset- 
tled state  of  society,  I  take  the  responsibility  and  the  perquisites. 
Mrs.  Wright  is  a  superior  woman,  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and 
energy,  prv  pt^lUo  bono.  She  gave  the  (650  which  has  erected  the 
Seminary,  just  to  make  a  beginning  for  Chicago. 

June  8.  The  school  has  increased  to  thirty.  I  believe  all  but 
two  nave  entered  for  a  year.  Mr.  Brown  told  me  that  five  more 
had  spoken  ftM*  admittance.  I  cannot  take  another  one  without 
assistance.  I  have  ten  music  pai^ls,  but  we  must  wait  until  the 
trustees  send  to  New  York  for  a  piano. 

June  28.  I  am  refusing  young  ladies  every  day,  for  my  thirty 
are  ten  more  than  I  onght  to  instnict  without  aa  asnstant.   It  is 


impossible  to  enlarge  the  school  until  I  obtain  one ;  and  of  six 
who  have  offered  not  one  is  qualified.  * 

July  8.  I  have  this  day  engaged  a  lady  direct  from  the  Clin- 
ton Seminary,  New  York;  an  assistant  there,  two  years  ;  and  had 
previously  asnsted  two  years  in  the  Geneseo  Snninary  under  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  R.  Corde.    Her  name  is  Miss  Clifford. 

August  25.  Miss  Clifford  proves  an  excellent  assistant  to  mt. 
There  are  thirty-eight  pupils,  and  more  are  expected  next  week.  I 
like  everything  here  but  the  low  state  of  religion. 

October  30.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  to  fifty- 
seven.  On  Friday,  October  28,  the  public  examination  was  held  m 
the  Presbyterian  church.  About  tour  hundred  spectators  were 
present 

December  20.  I  have  my  forty  daughters  around  me  this  cold 
season.  There  is  no  public  boarding  house  for  ray  pupils,  as  I  ex- 
pected :  so  I  was  obliged  to  accept  the  offer  of  boarding  with  a 
Mr.  Prescott  and  lady,  n-om  Sackett's  Harb«. 

December  25.  The  great  expenses  of  living  here,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  board  for  young  ladies,  have  almost  discour- 
aged me.  m>th  my  assistants  are  now  engaged  in  marriage.  They 
have  been  excellent  in  their  places. 

October  9,  1837.  I  am  gradually  turning  the  Seminary  into  a 
boarding  school ;  for  it  is  imposable  to  get  along  here  without 
having  my  pupils  from  abroad  directly  within  the  sphere  of  my 
control.  Chicago  exceeds  every  place  for  dissipating  girls'  minds 
that  I  ever  knew.  An  instructress  needs  the  eyes  of  an  Argus,  to 
see  all  the  dangers  which  surround  her  charge.  I  expect  to  find 
it  difficult  to  manage  all  my  girls  to  advantage  and  have  any  single 

Gntleman  to  flatter  them.  I  wish  every  man  on  earth  married, 
that  a  wrong  wish  ? 
January  17,  1838.  The  hard  times  deeply  affect  all  the  schools. 
The  great  school  fund  of  %'>,t.fxxi,  for  which  Chicago  has  been  so 
celebrated,  is  all  loaned  out  and  cannot  now  command  sufficient 
interest  to  support  even  one  district  school.  All  have  been  stopped 
by  order  of  the  trustees,  I  am  informed.  I  intend  to  continae 
teaching;  but  the  fine  promises  of  public  buildings  made  to  me, 
before  I  left  Alton,  have  never  oeen  fulfilled. 

March  31.  There  are  three  ladies'  sdiools  now  in  town,  be- 
sides mine;  they  were  commenced  last  fall  during  the  nckness  in 
my  family  about  ten  or  fifteen  pupils,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  in 
each.  So  much  for  the  negligence  of  the  citizens  in  not  building  a 
public  female  seminary. 

In  1836,  and  until  March,  1837,  John  Brown  taught 
a  private  school  in  the  North  Division,  near  the  corner 
of  Dearborn  and  Walcott  streets.  Mr.  Brown  ceased  to 
teach  in  consequence  of  being  severely  beaten  by  some 
of  his  pupils,  and  sold  out  his  leases  in  March,  1837,  to 
Edwanl  Murphy,  who  took  decided  means  to  secure 


success.  On  opening  his  school  with  thirty-six  pupils,  he 
addressed  them,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing the  rules  of  the  school  and  promising  chastisement 
to  those  who  should  infringe  them. 

"The  day  after,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  "  I  placed  an  oak  sapling, 
an  inch  in  diameter,  on  my  desk.  That  afternoon  a  Mr.  S.  who 
owned  the  building,  came  into  the  school-room,  and  seeing  the 
walls  decorated  with  caricatures,  and  likenesses  of  almost  every 
animal  from  a  rabbit  to  an  elephant,  he  in  a  r^ng  passion, 
and  used  rather  abusive  language.  I  complained,  he  became  more 
violent.  I  walked  to  my  desk,  took  the  sapling  and  shouted  *  dear 
out,'  which  he  obeyed  by  a  rapid  movement.  This  trifling  incident 
effectually  calmed  the  ringleaders,  some  of  whom  now  occupy  ticm- 
orable  and  respectable  positions  in  society." 

Mr.  Murphy's  vigorous  administration  secured  the 
admiration  of  the  school  officers,  who  rented  the  building 
and  made  him  a  public  school  teacher  from  August, 
1837,  to  November,  1838,  at  a  salary  of  $800  per 
annum. 

Mr.  McClellan,  who  took  charge  of  the  school  in  the 
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Baptist  church,  on  Water  Street,  in  1835,  continued  to 
teach  a  public  school  until  1838. 

The  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  March  4, 
1837,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  schools,  for 
the  management  thereof,  excepting  the  control  of  the 
funds,  was,  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  vested  in 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city. 

The  first  Board  of  Inspectors  elected  by  the  Council 
was  chosen  May  12,  1837,  and  consisted  of  Thomas 
Wright,  N.  H.  Bolles,  John  Gage,  T.  R.  Hubbard,  1.  T. 
Hinton,  Francis  Payton,  G.  W.  Chadwick,  B.  Huntoon, 
R.  J.  Hamilton  and  W.  H.  Brown.  The  first  standing 
committee  on  schools  in  the  council  consisted  of  Alder- 
man Goodhue,  Bolles  and  Caton.  The  only  records  to 
be  found  covering  the  years  from  1837  to  1840  are  such 
irregular  mention  as  is  made  in  the  official  municipal 
documents  of  that  period,  and  they  are  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory. There  appears  to  have  been  no  uniform 
system  of  action  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  Each 
district  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  district  school  division, 
and  conducted  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way.  There 
were  seven  districts  organized,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
extant  to  prove  the  boundaries  of  the  several  districts. 
From  the  records  of  the  election  of  trustees,  and  from  the 
scattering  reports  submitted  by  teachers  aboutthis  time, 
it  is  inferred  that  District  No.  i,  No.  2  and  possibly  No. 
3,  were  in  the  South  Division  ;  Nos.  4  and  5  in  the  West 
Division  ;  and  Nos.  6  and  7  in  the  North  Division. 

If  school  was  held  in  Districts  No.  4  and  6,  no  in- 
dication of  that  fact  is  now  attainable.  In  truth,  the 
teachers'  reports  were  irregularly  made,  and  schools 
may  have  been  taught  in  those  districts  without  formal 
acknowledgement  being  made  to  the  Council. 

In  August  1837,  the  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
governing  the  length  of  school  terms : 

"  The  quarters  shall  b^n  on  the  first  Mondays  in  February, 
May.  August  and  November,  and  ccmtinue  five  and  a  half  days  in 
each  week,  which  time  shall  be  understood  to  constitute  one-quarter 
ot  one  year's  schooling,  and  for  teaching,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  such  time  the  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  <me-qaarter  of 
a  year's  salary." 

The  clause  compelling  the  teacher  to  perform  his 
duties  "  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,"  must  have 
been  a  barrier  to  many  would-be  applicants;  for  it  is 
seldom  that  one  is  willing  to  venture  the  payment  of 
salary  upon  the  probability  of  pleasing  everybody. 

The  school-house  in  District  No.  5  was  located  on 
the  west  side  of  Canal  Street,  north  of  Lake  Street, 
opposite  the  Green  Tree  Hotel.  During  the  winter 
of  1837-38  the  school  was  taught  by  C.  S.  Bailey,  who 
was  succeeded  in  the  spring  by  Calvin  DeWolf,  and 
he  in  turn  by  Thomas  Hoyne. 

In  July,  1837,  the  following  petition  was  presented 
for  the  establishment  of  a  schfx)l  in  District  No.  4, 
signed  by  sixteen  persons  representing  twenty-five 
sdiolars,  of  whom  one  of  the  signers,  John  Gage,  repre- 
sented seven : 

"  The  underngned  inhabitants  of  the  Fourth  School  District, 
in  said  city.  oon»derii^  they  have  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars 
to  form  a  school,  and  tliat  bang  attached  to  the  Fifth  District,  the 
distance  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  school  of  little  use  to  them, 
would  request  that  they  be  immediately  set  off  in  a  district  by  them- 
selves, in  season  to  elect  three  Trustees  on  the  fourth  Monday  of 
this  month." 

September,  1837,  J.  H.  Blatchford,  "one  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Fifth  Ward,"  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Common  Council  stating  that  the  school  in 
the  Fifth  School  District,  situated  in  the  Fourth  Ward 
of  the  city  "  has  been  closed  for  the  space  of  more  than 
two  months,  that  a  gentleman  is  ready  to  undertake  the 
management  and  instruction  of  the  school  in  that  dis- 
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trict,  but  that  no  trustees  have  yet  been  elected  by  the 
voters  in  said  district."  He  further  states  that  notices 
have  been  issued  by  the  Council  several  times  for  the 
legal  voters  to  elect  trustees,  but  that  the  inhabitants 
have  neglected  to  meet  in  conformity  with  such  notices, 
and  asks  that  the  Council  fill  the  vacancies,  as  he  under- 
stands that  said  body  has  the  power  of  filling  vacancies 
in  offices  of  election  as  well  as  in  offices  of  appointment. 

The  following  is  a  certificate  of  the  Trustees  of 
School  District  No.  i,  accompanying  the  report  of  the 
teacher  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  from  August  15, 
1837,  to  October  11,  1837  : 

"  To  tie  School  htspectors  of  the  Gty  of  Ckica/pi: 

"  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  trustees  of  School 
District  No.  i,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  report  that  the  foregoing 
schedule,  made,  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  Sarah  Kellt^g,  exhil^ 
its  correctly  the  number  of  scholars  taught  by  her  in  said  District 
No.  I,  and  the  number  of  da>-s  each  scholar  attended,  and  that  she 
taught  the  length  of  time  certified  to  by  her,  and  that  she  was  em- 
ployed by  us  to  teach  a  common  school  of  female  pupils  in  said 
District  No.  I,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  week, 
and  that  the  reason  she  did  not  teach  the  whole  quarter  is,  that 
neither  a  suitable  mom,  stove  nor  furnace  could  be  obtained  by  any 
means  within  our  power  so  as  to  make  her  and  her  pupils  comfort- 
able. 

"  All  of  which  is  req)ectfully  submitted. 

"J.  M.  Strode, 
"  Solomon  Wills, 
"  A.  D.  Tavlor, 
"  7>wr&ier  of  School  Dutfict  No.  /. 
"Chicago.  October  20,  1837." 

The  school  for  advanced  scholars,  in  District  No.  i 
was  taught  by  George  C.  Collins,  who  was  employed  at 
a  salary  of  $800  per  annum. 

The  reports  for  the  quarter  ending  November  i, 
1837,  show  the  attendance  in  the  various  schools  then  in 
session  : 

District.  Teacher.  PnpiU  «iroll«tl. 

One  George C.  Ctrflins   ...113 

Two  James  McCleltan   107 

Three  Hiram  Baker  52 

Five  Otis  King  44 

Seven  Edward  Murphy  84 

Total  enrolled  400 

Miss  Sarah  Kellogg,  Samuel  C.  Bennett  and  A.  Steel 
Hopkins  were  employed  in  the  South  Division  schools 
during  1837. 

In  1838  the  public  schools  were  taught  by  Messrs. 
McCIellen,  Murphy,  Bennett,  Collins,  Bailey,  DeWolf 
and  Hoyne,  all  of  whom  have  received  mention. 

In  1839  the  school  fund  was  unproductive,  and  the 
schools  were  in  a  depressed  condition. 

Up  to  this  date  the  school  fund  had  remained  under 
the  control  of  the  County  Commissioner.  Legislative 
aid  was  invoked  to  transfer  the  financial  management  to 
the  Common  Council,  and  March  i,  1839,  such  an 
amendment  to  the  charter  was  granted. 

In  June,  1839,  the  School  Inspector  recommended 
the  Council  to  lease  Blocks  i,  87,  and  88  of  the  school 
section,  being  the  blocks  on  which  the  high  school 
stands,  extending  to  Halsted  Street,  and  the  blocks  ex- 
tending from  Harrison  to  Polk  streets,  between  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  river,  for  agricultural  faurposesj»also 
that  Block  142,  being  the  site  of  the  Tribune  Building 
and  McVicker*s  Theatre,  be  subdivided  into  sixteen 
lots,  for  which  not  less  than  $30  per  lot  per  annum  be 
asked  as  rental.  The  size  of  the  lots  was  forty-nine 
and  one-half  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  rec- 
ommendation stipulated  the  reservation  frQm  lease  of 
*'  Lot  2,  on  which  the  old  district  school-house  is  situ- 
ated." This  indefinite  allusion  is  partially  explained  by 
the  following  petition,  addressed  to  the  Couneil: 
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"Your  petitioners  respectfully  tx^  leave  to  represent  that  in 
the  fall  of  1836  the  inhabitants  of  Schcxri  District  No.  4.  located 
In  that  portion  of  the  town  which  now  comprises  the  First  Ward 
of  the  city,  at  a  school  meeting,  duly  notified,  voted  a  tax  of 
$5,000  to  build  a  school-bouse  in  said  district.  At  that  time, 
building  materials  and  labor  were  extremely  scarce  and  high,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  being  very  anxious  to  have  a  school 
commenced  immediately,  it  was  thought  by  the  Trustees  that  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  put  up  a  temporary  building  for  that 
purpose  than  to  attempt  to  build  permanently,  when  there  would  be 
not  only  great  expense  in  procuring  material,  but  much  delay  would 
be  unavoidable  in  collecting  the  tax  for  that  purpose.  Under 
these  circumstances,  that  there  might  be  as  little  delay  as  possible 
in  commencing  a  school,  the  Trustees  availed  themselves  of  a 

firovision  in  the  school  law  which  authorized  them  to  borrow  $200 
rom  the  school  fund  to  build  a  school-house.  For  this  sum  a  note 
wa^  given  by  the  Trustees,  which,  owing  to  the  precarious  and 
unsettled  concition  of  the  school  fund  laws,  still  remains  unpaid. 
But  as  soon  as  a  school  tax  can  be  levied,  the  inhabiunts  of  that 
district  will  doubtless  most  cheerfully  pay  the  amount  necessary  to 
refund  the  said  sum  which  they  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of,  in  pos- 
sessing for  several  years  the  only  public  school-house  in  this  city. 
As  the  said  note  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for 
collection,  by  the  agent  of  the  school  fund,  the  object  of  this  peti- 
tion is  to  request  that  your  honorable  body  will  direct  that 
proceedings  in  this  case  may  be  suspended  for  the  present. 
"  Chicaro,  March  30,  1S40.         N.  II.  Bollrs, 

*'  One  of  the  Trustees  who  signeif  the  ATwSr.*' 

There  is  no  other  record  of  this  transaction  until  it 
is  alluded  to  in  the  following  terms,  in  a  report  made 
by  the  School  Inspectors,  March  30,  1845,  after  the 
opening  of  the  Dearborn  School  building:  "As  it  is 
known  by  the  Council,  the  only  school-house  or  school- 
room belonging  to  the  city  was  in  the  First  Ward,  and 
this  was  so  old,  small  and  dilapidated,  that  it  was  sold 
recently  by  the  Trustees  for  the  sum  of  ^o,  and  the 
purchaser  has  no  occasion  to  congratulate  himself  on 
account  of  his  bargain." 

Thus  began  and  ended  the  first  school-house  owned 
by  the  city. 

Among  the  select  day  schools  of  1839,  well  remem- 
bered and  much  patronized  was  that  established  by 
Rev.  I.  T.  Hinton,  on  April  21.  The  institution  was 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies,  the  course  of 
study  embracing  the  English,  latin  and  French  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  loodern  history,  and  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  physical  and  moral  science.  The 
school  was  located  in  the  Baptist  church. 

Miss  Dodge  also  conducted  a  private  school  that 
year. 

Miss  R.  R.  Carr,  formerly  of  Lima,  N.  Y.,  managed 
an  advanced  school  for  young  ladies,  in  a  room  on  Clark 
Street,  adjoining  the  Presbyterian  church;  and  Miss 
Prayton  taught  a  similar  school  in  the  fort,  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1840. 

Re-organization  of  the  school  system,  under  the  new 
charter  was  not  effected  until  1840.  February  27,  1840, 
William  H.  Brown  accepted  the  office  of  School  Agent, 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  public  fund.  It  may  be 
here  observed  that  Mr.  Brown  discharged  the  responsi- 
ble duties  of  that  office  for  thirteen  years  faithfully; 
and  during  the  long  term  of  services  did  not  make  a 
loan,  by  which  the  school  fund  suffered  loss. 

The  appended  report  of  the  commissioner  of  school 
lands,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1839,  when  the  fund  was 
transferred,  shows  the  condition  of  finances  at  that  date: 


Loaned  on  personal  security,  not  in  suit  $11,564  23 

Loaned  on  mor^ge,  not  in  suit   13,437  74 

Amount  in  suit   6,545  00 

Amount  in  judgment   7,366  36 

Included  in  note  given  for  interest   6400 


Total  securities.  $37,977  32 

Cash  on  hand   648  15 


Total  $38>63S47 


The  law  was  prepared  by  Hon.  J.  Young"  Scammon. 

On  this  subject,  and  referring  with  characteristic 
modesty  to  his  own  connection  in  framing  and  drafting 
these  laws,  Mr.  Scammon  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  re- 
ception tendered  by  the  Calumet  Club  to  the  old  set- 
tlers, in  May,  1879,  said: 

"  There  is  one  other  man,  now  departed  to  his  long  home, 
who  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit,  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  the 
city,  and  I  beg  permission  to  say  a  few  words  tn  his  commenda- 
tion. That  man  was  Dr.  Josiah  C,  Goodhue,  and  if  I  recollect 
right,  he  was  one  of  the  first  aldermen  of  the  city.  He  was  one  of 
the  committee  who  designed  the  seal  of  the  city,  which  I  recollect 
was  called  '  Dr.  Goodhue's  little  baby.'  He  it  was  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  very  much  for  our  present  school  system.  The  public 
schools  had  been  tried  in  Chicago,  and  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
While  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  Council — I  think  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  was  Democratic — one  evening  he  came  into  my 
ofRcc  (which  was  very  near  where  it  is  now,  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Street,  near  Clark),  and  lamented  over  the  condition  of  things 
in  Chicago.  It  was  after  the  panic  of  1837,  which  was  vastly 
worse  than  the  panic  of  1873,  and  everyth'ng  was  very  depressed, 
*  Nothing,'  he  said,  '  could  be  done  here  in  the  West.  The  people 
of  Chicago  had  voted  down  the  free  school  system.'  I  said,  play- 
fully, to  Dr.  Goodhue  '  We  can  have  free  schools,  and  if  you  will 
put  the  matter  into  my  hands.  I  will  establish  a  free  school  system 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  city  of  Chicago,'  He  said  he  would 
do  it  ;  I  said,  '  Vou  cannot  do  it  ;  you  and  every  member  of  the 
Council  are  Democrats,  and  I  am  a  Whig,"  lie  said,  '  That  makes 
no  difference.  If  you  will  take  hold  of  it,  you  shall  have  unlimited 
power  to  do  what  you  choose,  and  the  Couiicil  will  sustain  3rou.*  I 
said,  if  he  would  do  that,  I  would  give  as  much  time  as  vras  neces- 
sary to  it,  but,  I  said,  he  could  not  get  the  Council  to  agree  to  it. 
He  said,  *  I  think  you  are  mistaken  ;  1  think  you  can  have  your 
own  way  about  everything.  I  wilt  consult  the  Council,  and  let  you 
know  next  week.'  About  a  week  afterward  he  came  to  my  office, 
and  told  me  that  the  Council  were  all  agreed,  and  if  I  would  take 
hold  of  the  matter,  I  might  write  my  own  ordinances  and  laws,  and 
they  would  give  me  supreme  power  within  all  reasonable  bounds.  I 
did  so.  I  wish  to  say  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  recounting  any- 
thing I  hav*  done,  but  to  give  to  the  Common  Council  of  Chicago, 
which  differed  from  me  in  politics,  and  of  which  you,  Mr,  Chair- 
man O^'^g^  Caton)  was  a  member,  and  to  Dr.  Goodhue,  the  credit 
of  the  first  act  which  culminated  in  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago.  We  are  indebted  now  for  our  ex- 
cellent school  system  to  the  stone  that  was  first  laid  by  Dr.  Good- 
hue." 

The  first  Board  of  School  Inspectors  under  this  pro- 
vision were  :  William  Jones,  J.  Young  Scammon,  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  Nathan  H,  Bolles,  John  Gray,  J.  H.  Scott 
and  Hiram  Hugunin.  The  first  meeting  was  held  No- 
vember, 1840,  at  which  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  chairman 
and  Isaac  N.  Arnold  secretary.  At  this  date  the  writ- 
ten records  begin.  Meetings  were  thereafter  held  week- 
ly, until  April,  1843,  when  they  were  held  monthly. 

In  October,  1840,  the  Inspectors  recommended  the 
organization  of  the  city  into  four  school  districts  :  Dis- 
trict No.  I  to  comprise  the  First  Ward,  being  at  that 
time  that  portion  of  the  South  Division  of  the  city  lying 
east  of  Clark  Street ;  District  No.  2  to  comprise  the  Sec- 
ond Ward,  being  that  part  of  the  South  Divisioti  lying 
between  Clark  Street  and  the  South  Branch  of  the  river; 
District  No.  3  to  comprise  the  Third  and  Fourth  wards, 
being  the  entire  West  Division  of  the  city ;  and  District 
No.  4,  to  comprise  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  wards,  being  the 
entire  North  Division  of  the  city.  The  school  building 
in  District  No.  i,  the  only  one  owned  by  the  city,  was 
located  where  the  Tribune  building  now  stands,  corner 
Madison  and  Dearborn  streets  ;  the  building  in  District 
No.  2  was  on  the  north  side  of  Randolph  Street,  about 
midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Franklin  Street ;  the 
building  in  District  No.  4  was  on  the  corner  of  Cass  and 
Kinzie  streets. 

In  November,  1840,  the  Inspectors  recommended 
that,  "  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  children,  the 
trustees  of  each  district  be  directed  to  procure  immedi- 
ately rooms  in  which  to  hold  schools,  and  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  put  the  schools  in  operation^lso  that  a  Uix 
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of  one  mill  be  levied  for  ihe  support  of  schools."  In  a 
communication  from  the  Inspectors  to  the  Common 
Council,  dated  November  30,  1840,  they  report  that : 

'  ■  The  Trustees  of  District  No.  4  have  secured  a  room  at  (6 
per  mouth,  for  six  months  or  more  and  have  submitted  estimates 
for  furnishing  with  seats,  stoves,  necessary  utensils,  and  fuel, 
amounting  to  $132.  The  Inspectors  approve  of  all  but  $50  for 
benches,  apparatus,  etc.,  believing  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  school  fund,  no  apparatus  such  as  is  indispensable  should  be 
purchased.  The  Inspectors  recommend  however,  that  the  School 
Agent  be  instructed  to  pay  upon  the  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
district  such  amount  as  they  may  need,  not  to  exceed  $132.  The 
Trustees  have  selected  Mr.  Dunbar  as  a  teacher  at  $400  per  an- 
num." 

The  Inspectors,  in  a  report  dated  December  7, 1840, 
informed  the  Common  Council  that : 

"The  Trustees  of  District  No.  3  have  employed  A.  D. 
Stmtevant  as  teacher  at  $400  per  annum  :  have  hired  a  craiveaient 


room  at  $6  per  month,  and  have  fitted  it  up  at  an  expense  of  $81.29 
of  which  $12.97  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  rent.  This  sum  in- 
cludes seats,  which  can  be  used  in  other  buildings.  That  the 
Trustees  of  District  No.  i  liad  employed  Mr.  Argill  Z.  Rumsey  as 
teacher,  at  $400  per  annum  ;  had  taken  possession  of  the  district 
school-house,  and  are  repairing  and  htting  it  up  at  a  cost  of 
$86.24.  Also,  that  H.  I).  Perkins  had  been  employed  as  teacher  of 
District  No.  2,  at  $400  per  annum." 

The  first  attempt  to  secure  uniformity  of  text  books 
was  made  December  9,  1840,  at  which  time  the  Inspec- 
tors adopted  Worcester's  Primer,  Parley's  first,  second, 
and  third  books  of  history  and  an  elementary  spelling 
book. 

The  report  of  attendance  at  each  school  for  each 
month  extending  to  February,  1850,  giving  the  name 
of  each  pupil,  and  the  number  of  days'  attendance,  are 
now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk. 

In  June,  1841,  the  Inspectors  report  that  for  the 
four  months  ending  in  March,  there  had  been  expended 
$563.32  for  teachers,  and  $520.94  for  fuel,  rent  of 
school- houses,  repairs,  etc.;  that  upon  the  present  plan 
it  would  require  $1,800  to  pay  the  teachers  for  one 
year ;  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  tax  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of 
the  city. 

Vocal  music  was  first  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  in  January,  1842,  and  the  subject  provoked 
much  comment.  Strenuous  opposition  to  this  branch 
of  instruction  was  encountered.  The  first  music  teacher 
employed  was  N.  Gilbert,  whose  contract  extended  for 
about  one  year. 

March  10,  1842,  the  Inspectors  voted  that  a  school 
be  established  in  the  "  Dutch  Settlement,"  in  the  North 
Division,  provided  a  house  be  furnished  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  on  the  i6th  of  that  month  this  order  was 
modified  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  materials  for  the 
house  to  be  furnished  from  the  general  funds,  if  the 
people  of  the  district  would  erect  the  building  them- 
selves. The- cost  of  such  materials  was  $211.02.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  those  locally  interested,  and  the  school 
was  established  on  the  (Jreen  Bay  road,  between  Chi- 
cago and  North  avenues.  The  school  was  called  School 
No.  3,  Fourth  District,  and  was  continued  until  a  per- 
manent building  was  erected  in  1846,  on  the  corner  of 
Ohio  and  LaSalle  streets,  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

The  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Common  Council 
March  11,  1842,  were  :  District  No.  i — S.  J.  Lowe,  N. 
H.  Holies,  C.  N.  Gray  ;  District  No.  2— A.  Loyd,  James 
Carney,  John  K.  Boyer ;  District  No.  3 — Azel  Peck, 
William  Mitchell,  Osahel  Pierce;  District  No.  4-^ 


Henry  Brown,  S.  H.  Gilbert,  Henry  Smith.  These 
gentlemen  constituted  what  may  be  termed  the  business 
managers  of  school  affairs. 

The  Inspectors  for  that  year  were  :  William  Jones, 
J.  Y.  Scammon,  John  Gray,  James  S.  Scott,  George  W. 
Meeker,  Mark  Skinner  and  Grant  Goodrich,  ^'heir 
duties  related  more  especially  to  educational  methods. 

In  May,  1842,  the  inspectors  resolved  to  authorize 
the  Trustees  of  District  No.  3,  the  Third  Ward  of  the 
West  Division,  to  employ  a  female  teacher  at  $200  per 
annum,  payable  in  Illinois  State  Bank  currency,  or  in 
current  funds  after  the  collection  of  the  regular  tax ; 
and  to  hire  a  house,  provided  the  people  of  the  district 
furnish  the  means  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  apd 
also  for  fitting  up  the  school-room.  Like  authority  was 
conferred  in  reference  to  the  Second  Ward,  or  District 
No.  2,  in  the  South  Division. 

Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest  taught  a  private  school  in  the 
West  Division  in  1842-43.  A  select  school  was  opened 
in  Thompson's  Block,  May  11,  1842,  by  Miss  Dodge. 

In  January,  1843,  the  Council  ordered  that  the  In- 
spectors "dispense  with  the  services  of  a  music  teacher, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  present 
contracts ;"  and  music  was  stricken  from  the  list  of 
studies  early  that  year. 

Block  142,  being  that  bounded  by  Madison,  State, 
Monroe  and  Dearborn  streets,  was  subdivided,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Council,  and  offered  for  lease  to  the  high- 
est bidders  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the  8th  day  of 
May,  1843.  This  explains  why  school-land  leases  date 
from  the  8th,  instead  of  the  ist  of  May.  It  was  caused  by 
the  convenience  of  the  issuance  of  the  first  papers. 

From  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1843,  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
eight  schools  in  operation:  Two  schools  in  the  First  and 
Second  districts  comprising  the  First  and  Second  wards; 
one  in  the  Third  District,  comprising  the  Third  and 
Fourth  wards,  and  three  in  the  Fourth  District  com- 
prising the  Fifth  and  Sixth  wards.  The  total  number  of 
scholars  was  588 — 131  in  District  No.  i;  135  in  No.  2; 
65  in  No.  3;  and  257  in  No.  4. 

Early  in  the  year  1844,  the  Inspectors  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Council  to  the  needs  of  the  residents  of 
the  southern  part,  of  the  township.  May  i,  1844,  the 
Trustees  of  District  No.  i  were  authorized  to  expend 
$10,  if  so  much  is  necessary,  in  filling  up  the  school  lot. 
In  June,  1844,  proposals  were  received  for  erecting  a 
building  in  District  No.  i.  It  was  completed  in  'the 
spring  of  1845  at  a  cost  of  $7,500  and  was  situated  on 
Madison  Street,  opposite  McVicker's  Theatre.  Early 
in  the  year  1858  it  received  the  name  of  the  Dearborn 
school.  This  was  the  first  permanent  public  school 
building  erected,  and  as  Ira  Miltimore  was  instrumental 
in  having  the  structure  erected,  it  was  pointed  at  as 
Miltimore's  Folly."  Mayor  Garrett  also  looked  upon 
the  building  as  far  beyond  the  needs  of  Chicago,  and 
recommended,  in  his  inaugural  address  for  1845,  that  it 
be  either  sold,  or  converted  into  an  insane  asylum. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  building,  Districts  No.  i  and 
2  were  consolidated  and  were  accommodated  in  this 
building.  From  this  time  until  the  opening  of  the 
building  on  Block  113,  School  Section  addition,  after- 
ward known  as  Jones  school,  the  reports  are  headed 
Districts  I  and  2.  One  year  after  the  opening  of  the 
building  on  Madison  Street  there  were  enrolled  five 
hundred  and  forty-three  pupils;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  six  hundred  and  sixty;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The  first  teachers  in  the 
school  were  Austin  D.  StiTrtevant,  principal,  who  had 

been  in  the  employ  of  the  city  in  Districts  ^^fff^Q  jp 
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a,  since  October,  1840;  Luda  A.  Garvin,  and  Martha 
Durant. 

During  1844  school  conventions  were  held  through- 
out the  State.  On  the  8th  of  October  such  an  assembly 
met  in  Chicago,  to  choose  delegates  to  attend  a  general 
convention  at  Springfield.  At  the  Springfield  meeting 
the  plan  of  teachers'  institutes  was  formed. 

A  State  meeting  was  also  held  at  Peoria  October  9, 
at  which  Chicago  was  represented  by  W.  H.  Brown, 
William  Jones,  R.  J.  Hamilton,  John  H.  Kinzie,  S.  C. 
Bennett,  John  B.  Weir,  A.  D.  Sturtevant,  Dr.  Noble, 
Mark  Skinner,  N.  B.  Judd,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  H.  L. 
Stuart,  F.  C.  Sherman,  G.  W.  Meeker,  J.  Y.  Scammon, 
Socrates  Rand,  F.  T.  Miner,  John  Blackstone,  Lot 
Whitcomb,  L.  D.  Browne,  John  Hill  and  John  S. 
Wright. 

January  9,  1845,  a  convention  was  held  at  Spring- 
field, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  educational 
society.  Cook  County  was  represented  by  John  S. 
Wright.  In  an  autograph  letter  of  Rev.  J.  Ambrose 
Wight  appears  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Wright : 

"  In  the  educational  department  he  perfonned  a  service  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  for  which  he  has  perhaps  received  little  credit. 
He  drafted  a  common-school  law,  and  got  it  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, at  the  time  when  the  center  and  south  of  the  Sute  were 
averse  to  such  a  thing.  But  his  acquaintance  with  leading  men 
all  over  the  State  gave  hiin  the  inflnence  to  secure  its  passage. 
That  law,  altered  and  amended,  is,  I  believe,  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent school  law  of  Illinois." 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  during  1845  compelled 
the  Council  to  take  action  concerning  the  accommoda- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  several  districts ;  chief  among 
which  was  the  acceptance  of  William  B.  Ogden's  pro- 
posal to  sell  Lots  I,  2  and  3,  Block  20,  Wolcott's  addi- 
tion to  the  city,  for  a  school  site,  at  $950,  provided  the 
Legislature  confirmed  the  title  in  Mr.  Ogden.  The  site 
was  on  the  comer  of  Ohio  and  LaSalle  streets.  This 
was  in  District  No.  4.  The  school-rooms  in  this  dis- 
trict were  declared  to  be  wholly  inadeqvate  and  unfit 
for  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put,  with  the  exception 
of  that  in  the  "  Dutch  settlement." 

In  May,  1845,  the  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  were 
raised  from  $400  to  $500  per  annum,  and  that  of  female 
teachers,  in  September,  from  $200  to  $250. 

The  erection  of  the  house,  corner  of  Ohio  and  La- 
Salle streets,  a  building  forty-five  by  seventy  feet,  two 
stories  in  height,  caused  the  discontinuance  of  the  little 
school  in  "  New  Buffalo,"  or  the  "  Dutch  settlement." 
In  January,  1846,  a  petition,  signed  by  residents  of 
this  neighborhood,  was  submitted  to  the  Council,  stat- 
ing that  the  school  had  been  discontinued  since  the 
opening  of  the  new  building,  and  a^ing  the  privilege 
of  opening  a  German  school  in  the  old  building,  to  be 
kept  at  their  own  expense,  and  offering  to  purchase  the 
building,  stating  that  at  the  time  of  its  erection  the  city 
had  advanced  about  $150  and  that  the  balance  had  been 
supplied  by  themselves.  In  answer  to  this  petition  the 
following  order  was  adopted  by  the  Council,  January 
30,  1846 : 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Mayor  and  Clerk  issue  a  deed,  under  the 
seal  of  the  city,  of  the  schooi-house  in  the  Dutch  settlement,  to 
Michael  Diversy  and  Peter  Gabel,  to  be  used  for  a  German  school 
in  that  settlement,  upon  said  Diversy  and  Gabel  executing  a  note 
to  the  school  fund  for  $iio,  payable  in  twelve  months." 

The  new  school  buildings  erected  in  1844-45 
one  on  Dearborn  Street  at  a  cost  of  $7,523.42  and  one 
on  the  corner  of  Ohio  and  LaSalle  streets  at  a  cost  of 
about  $4,000)  were  ready  for  occupancy  this  year. 

The  legislative  abridgement  of  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion for  school  purposes  prevented  theerection  of  build- 
ings in  1846,  as  th«  school-tax  fund  wa*;  then  indebted 


to  the  general  fund  in  the  sum  of  $3,694.06.  The  most 
important  act  of  the  year  was  the  adoption,  September 
4,  1846,  of  an  amendatory  ordinance  regelating  the 
powers  and  duties  of  Trustees  and  Inspectors.  The 
Trustees  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  school 
property,  and  held  for  its  proper  preservation ;  they 
were  authorized  to  recommend  needed  repairs  and  pur- 
chases of  apparatus,  fuel,  etc.,  but  not  permitted  either 
to  contract  for  and  pay  for  the  same,  or  incur  any  ex- 
penses, except  for  fuel  and  water;  altbills  being  audited 
by  the  Council,  and  paid  from  the  school-tax  fund.  The 
Inspectors  were  not  empowered  to  fix  the  compensation 
of  teachers,  nor  to  cause  any  expenditures  out  of  the 
fund,  except  for  wages  of  teachers  already  fixed ;  all 
bills  being  referred  to  the  Council.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  make  recommendations  for  alterations  and 
additions  to  school  property.  The  ordinance  also  or- 
dered the  publication,  in  such  papers  as  would  do  the 
service  gratis,  of  the  full  proceedings  of  the  Council 
and  Board  regarding  schools. 

October  8,  1846,  a  State  common  school  convention 
was  held  in  Chicago,  during  which  the  following 
named  residents  manifested  especial  interest  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  their  regard  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion generally:  John  S.  Wright,  Henry  Brown,  J. 
Young  Sermon,  Dr.  M.  L.  Knapp,  Samuel  J.  Lowe, 
D.  M.  Bradley,  R.  J.  Hamilton,  John  P.  Chapin,  B.  W. 
Raymond,  William  B.  Ogden,  Mark  Skinner,  James 
Carney,  Grant  Goodrich,  Richard  L.  Wilson,  Walter  L. 
Newberry,  John  Gray,  Dr.  E.  S.  Kimberly,  "Charles 
McDonnell,  Dr.  McArthur,  N.  H.  Bolles,  A.  S.  Sher- 
man,  Azel  Peck,  Z.  Eastman,  John  Murphy,  James  Cur- 
tis, T.  A.  Stewart,  F.  C.  Sherman,  John  Gage,  N.  B. 
Judd,  Jesse  B.  Thomas. 

November  13,  1846,  an  order  was  passed  by  the 
Council  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  teacher  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  First  and  Second  wards,  upon  re- 
ceiving notification  from  the  Mayor  and  school  com- 
mittee that  a  suitable  school-room  had  been 
prepared  in  a  proper  place;  provided  said  teacher 
be  employed  from  month  to  month,  instead  of  by  the 
year.  This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Jones  School,  which  was  taught  by  Alice  L.  Bar- 
nard, afterwards  principal  of  the  Jones  school,  and  locat- 
ed at  the  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Twelfth 
Street. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  February  16, 
1847,  providing  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  Lot  5,  Block  4, 
Lot  9,  Block  50,  and  Lot  6,  Block  55,  in  the  original 
town  of  Chicago. 

In  March,  1847,  a  motion  was  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Council,  "  that  the  committee  on  schools  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  making  vocal  music  one  of  the 
permanent  branches  taught  in  the  schools,"  but  another 
member  moved  to  amend  by  adding  dancing.  This 
satirical  amendment  received  but  three  votes,  and  the 
original  motion  prevailed.  The  subject  was  taken  under 
advisement  by  the  appropriate  committee. 

In  April,  1847,  the  School  Agent  was  authorized  to 
purchase  eight  lots  in  Block  113,  school  section,  for  a 
school  site,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  ^450  per  lot.  A 
building  was  completed  in  May,  1847,  on  West  Madison 
Street,  near  Halsted.  This  was  subsequently  called  the 
Scammon  school.  The  cost  was  $6,795.  I"  October 
$100  was  appropriated  for  repairs  on  a  building  used  as 
a  school-house,  in  the  southern  part  of  Districts  No.  i 
and  2. 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  passed  by  the  Inspectors, 
November  12,  1847,  Frank  Lombard  was  appointed 
teacher  of  yocal  music  in  the  public  wh«ols,  for  one 
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year  from  January  i,  1848,  at  a  salary  of  $250.  The 
"  Primary  School  Song  Book,"  by  Lowell  Mason  and 
(jeorge  James  Webb  was  officially  adopted  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils. 

June  23,  1848,  the  Council  authorized  the  purchase 
from  Walter  L,  Newberry,  of  eighty-five  feet  adjoining 
the  school  lot  in  District  No.  4  the  original  lot  being 
but  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  front  on  Ohio  Street  ), 
for  the  sum  of  $1,050.  In  July,  1848,  a  school  was 
opened  at  Bridgeport,  and  the  teacher  was  paid  for  two 
months,  when  the  Inspectors  found  there  was  no  au- 
thority for  a  continuance  of  the  school,  and  it  was 
closed.  September  11,  1848,  the  committee  on  schools 
reported  that  they  had  purchased  at  the  sale  of  canal 
lands,  Lot  13,  Block  22,  fractional  Section  15,  as  a  site 
for  a  school-house,  for  $630.  This  lot  is  located  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Twelfth 
Street,  and  is  the  one  on  which  the  building  stood  in 
which  the  school  in  the  southern  part  of  Districts  No. 
I  and  2  was  located.  It  was  occupied  for  school  pur- 
poses till  about  the  time  the  Haven  school  was  built 
(1862).    Alice  L.  Barnard  was  the  teacher. 

The  Inspectors,  in  their  annual  report,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1849,  speak  of  the  progress  of  the  schools 
since  their  re -organization  in  1840,  as  follows: 

'*  Since  the  organization  of  our  public  schools  in  the  autumn 
of  1840,  there  has  been  a  change  uniMralleled  in  the  history  of  any 
western  city.  Then,  a  few  mtserabfy  clad  children,  unwashed  and 
uncombed,  were  huddled  into  small,  unclean  and  unventilated 
apartments,  seated  upon  uncomfortable  t>enche5  and  taught  by  list- 
less and  inefficient  tutors,  who  began  their  daily  vocations  with 
dread,  and  completed  what  they  considered  their  unpleasant  duties 
with  pleasure.  Now  the  school  reports  of  the  township  show  the 
names  of  nearly  two  thousand  pupils,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  in 
daily  attendance  in  spacious,  ventilated,  well  regulated  school 
rooms,  where  they  are  taught  by  those  whose  duty  is  their  pleasure. 
The  scholars  are  neat  in  person  and  orderly  in  behavior,  and  by  the 
excellent  course  of  moral  and  mental  training  which  they  receive, 
are  being  prepared  to  become  good  citizens,  an  honor  to  the  City 
and  SUte.'" 

Appropriations  were  asked  for  to  purchase  school 
apparatus,  and  in  reference  to  school  accommodations 
they  report  as  follows: 

"The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  and  the  crowded 
rooms  in  the  First  and  Second  districts,  embracing  the  four  wards 
lying  between  the  South  Branch  and  the  lake,  render  the  erection 
of  another  school-house  absolutely  necessary  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  The  school-house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  has 
been  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  an  order  be  passed  to  build  on  Block  113 
a  house  similar  in  size  and  arrangements  to  the  one  in  District 
No.  3." 

The  State  Educational  Convention  was  held  at 
Springfield,  January  23,  1849,  prtsided  over  by  J.  B. 
Thomas.  William  Bross  acted  as  secretary.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  defining  a  liberal  policy  concerning 
the  support  of  public  schools. 

The  Council  voted  that  $100  should  be  expended 
for  library  purposes.  It  was  also  ordered,  February  1 2, 
1849,  that  a  brick  school-house  be  erected  on  Lot  113, 
as  soon  as  practicable.  The  power  to  appoint  teachers 
was  vested  solely  In  the  Inspectors,  by  action  of  the 
Council,  February  12,  1849.  The  lot  whereon  the 
Franklin  school  was  erected  was  purchased  of  William 
B.  Ogden,  July  25,  1849.  November  26, 1849,  Districts 
No.  I  and  2,  which  were  united  for  convenience,  were 
divided  and  the  boundary  line  was  drawn  through  the 
center  of  blocks  lying  between  Monroe  and  Adams 
streets.  The  southern  section  of  the  South  Division 
was  then  called  the  Second  District.  The  building  on 
Block  113,  in  District  No.  2,  was  completed  December 
17,  1849,  at  a  cost  of  $6,795. 

The  new  school  in  District  No.  2  was  opened  in 


January,  1850,  with  H.  McChesneyand  C.  McArthurin 
charge. 

The  Council  purchased  an  addition  to  the  school 
lot  on  Dearborn  Street,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  being  the  west  fifty  feet  of  Lot  7,  Block  58,  original 
town,  for  32,500;  paying  Alexander  N.  Fullerton  in  one 
and  two  years,  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum  interest. 

The  residents  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  being  the  southern 
portion  of  District  No.  3,  the  region  afterward  known 
as  the  Washington-school  district,  in  May,  1850,  peti- 
tioned for  a  school,  claiming  that  the  number  of  clildren 
in  their  proposed  district  exceeded  five  hundred.  An 
appropriation  of  $400  was  made  in  July,  1850,  for  the 
employment  of  an  instructor  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  music.  Frank  Lombard  and  Mr.  Warner  were  en- 
gaged as  music  teachers. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1850,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Council,  signed  by  residents  of  the 
district  west  of  the  Southwest  Flank  Road,  (the  Brown- 
•school  district,)  representing  that  they  were  one  and  a 
half  mile  distant  from  the  nearest  school;  that  they  had 
a  school  room  furnished,  which  had  been  built  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  asking  that  a  teacher  be  assigned  to 
teach  in  said  school.  During  the  same  month  the 
Council  passed  an  order  authorizing  the  Trustees  of 
District  No.  3,  in  connection  with  the  Inspectors,  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  school. 
The  school  was  continued  during  the  winter,  but  in 
May,  1S51,  the  Council  ordered  its  discontinuance. 

The  number  and  pay  of  teachers  was  : 


Teachers.  Pay. 

District  No.  1  6  •1,627.75 

District  No.  2...  4   Ii386.43 

District  No.  3  $   It5l3.59 

District  No.  4  5   1,462.13 


Total  20  $5,989.90 

The  music  teachers  are  not  included  in  the  above. 

A  teachers'  association  was  organized  in  this  city 
in  the  winter  of  1850-51,  with  a  membership  of  twen- 
ty-four, which  included  four  private  instructors.  This 
was  done  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  Council, 
passed  December,  1850,  compelling  the  public  teachers 
to  meet  weekly  for  consultation,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Inspectors. 

In  February,  1851,  the  Council  authorized  the  com- 
mittee on  schools  to  advertise  for  proposals  for  a  school 
site  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  north  of  Kinzie  Street,  and 
about  the  same  distance  west  of  the  river  as  School  No. 
3  ;  and  also  to  procure  plans  for  a  building,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council,  April  28,  1851,  a  proposition 
of  Henry  Smith,  Agent,  to  sell  Lots  12  to  16  (both  in- 
clusive) in  Block  14,  Ogden 's  addition,  for  the  sum  of 
$1,250  was  accepted,  and  the  Mayor  and  Clerk  were  au- 
thorized to  issue  a  city  bond  for  this  amount,  payable  in 
one  year,  bearing  ten  per  cent  interest.  This  is  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Sangamon  school,  formerly  known 
as  the  Washington,  comer  of  Indiana  and  Sangamon 
streets. 

By  an  act  approved  in  February,  185 1,  the  School 
Agent  was  given  the  custody  of  the  school  fund,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Council.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  an  ordinance  was  passed  establishing  at  least 
one  common  school  in  each  district ;  and  giving  the 
Council  authority  to  appoint  seven  Inspectors  for  the 
city  and  three  trustees  for  each  school  district.  It  was 
made  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  to  superintend  the 
schools,  examine  and  employ  teachers,  divide  the  schools 
into  grades,  etc.,  and  of  the  Trustees  to  take  charge  of 
the  property  and  recommend  improvements  in  buildings 
or  appliances. 
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May  30,  185 1,  the  Council  passed  an  order  author- 
izing the  committee  on  schools  and  the  Mayor  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  of  $S,ooo  to  be  expended  in  erecting  school- 
houses  in  the  North  and  West  divisions  of  the  city,  pay- 
able in  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  June,  1851  ;  and 
also  an  order  authorizing  the  committee,  together  with 
the  Inspectors,  to  adopt  plans  for  such  buildings,  to  ad- 
vertise for  proposals  for  their  erection  and  let  the  same 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  providing  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
did  not  exceed  $4,000  each.  The  order  authorizing  the 
loaning  of  $8,000  was  repealed  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Council,  September  19,  1851.  An  order  was 
adopted  instead  authorizing  the  issue  of  city  bonds, 
payable  in  two  years  from  June  i,  1851.  July  2,  1851, 
the  committee  on  schools  report  proposals  received  for 
the  erection  of  these  buildings,  one  to  be  located  corner 
of  Division  and  Sedgwick  streets  '  Franklin  school )  and 
the  other  comer  of  Indiana  and  Sangamon  streets  Tnow 
known  as  Sangamon-street  school,  formerly  known  as 
the  Washington)  and  an  order  was  passed  authorizing 
the  award  of  contracts  at  a  slight  advance  on  the 
amount  fixed,  $4,000  each.  An  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  Council,  September  8,  1851,  defining  the  powers 
of  the  Trustees  and  Inspectors.  It  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  1 849.  One  change  was  the  provision 
fixing  the  salary  of  assistant  principals  at  $250,  instead 
$400  per  annum. 

February,  1852,  the  people  of  the  extreme  western 
portion  of  the  city  (the  Brown  District)  secured  a  $75 
appropriation  for  a  teacher.  Miss  Case  was  appointed, 
who  received  $54  for  her  services.  In  December 
Miss  M.  E.  Hartley  was  assigned  to  this  school,  in 
a  building  temporarily  obtained.  An  appropriation  of 
$171  was  made  and  added  to  the  unexpended  balance, 
$21  of  the  former  sum  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

The  Washington  (Sangamon)  school  was  completed 
in  December,  185 1,  It  was  located  on  the  comer  of 
Indiana  and  Sangamon  streets,  in  the  West  Division, 
and  wasopened  in  January,  1852.  The  Franklin  school, 
on  the  corner  of  Division  and  Sedgwick  streets,  was 
completed  and  opened  simultaneously  with  the  Wash- 
ington building.  The  cost  of  these  houses  was  about 
$4,000  each. 

In  February,  1853,  W.  H.  Brown,  who  for  thirteen 
years  had  held  the  position  of  School  Agent,  resigned 
his  office  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Council  and  citizens 
of  Chicago.  The  condition  of  the  school  fund,  at  this 
time,  was  as  follows :  Loans  secured  by  real  estate 
$28,527.18;  loans  on  personal  security,  $7,437.59; 
balance,  cash  on  hand,  $5,158.43:  total,  $41,133.20. 
James  Long  succeeded  Mr.  Brown  in  office. 

May  30,  1853,  the  residents  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  of  the  American 
Car  Company,  petitioned  the  Council  to  take  immediate 
.steps  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  the  erection  of  a 
building  somewhere  in  Section  27,  in  the  vicinity  of  said 
works ;  and  the  Council,  June  27,  1853,  directed  the 
committee  on  schools  to  procure  propositions  to  sell 
suitable  grounds  in  this  vicinity,  and  report  at  its  ear- 
liest convenience. 

In  November,  ^^5S>  Teachers'  Association 

reached  a  commendable  degree  of  efficiency,  and  was 
thoroughly  organized.  The  Council  then  permitted 
semi-monthly  meetings.  L.  Walker  acted  as  secretary' 
of  the  body. 

A  period  is  now  reached  where  a  more  detailed  re- 
view of  educational  work  can  be  begun.  The  close  of 
the  school  year  in  1853  saw  an  enrollment  of  over  three 
thousand  pupil,  and  the  public  schools  were  maintained 
at  acost  of  $12,129. 


The  rapid  increase  of  population  and  the  enhanced 
importance  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  de- 
manded a  more  systematic  management  of  details  than 
was  permissable  under  the  then  existing  regulations.  It 
was  deemed  no  longer  desirable  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
Inspectors,  who  were  men  of  active  pursuits,  and  could 
therefore  give  but  partial  attention  to  the  duties  of 
their  office.  Governed  by  that  lofty  spirit  which 
has  always  characterized  the  conduct  of  school  affairs 
in  this  city,  the  Council  determined  to  place  some  one 
at  the  head  of  the  educational  department,  and  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1853,  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  created,  with  a  salary  of  $1,000  attached. 

June  23,  1854,  the  ordinance  was  so  amended  that 
instead  of  fixing  the  salary  at  $1,000  per  annum,  it  was 
provided  that  the  .salary  should  be  fixed  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Inspectors  with  the  proviso  that  the  salary 
must  not  exceed  $1,500  per  annum. 

In  October,  1S53,  a  school  was  established  near  the 
works  of  the  American  Car  Comi)any,  that  corporation 
furnishing  the  room.  This  was  called  District  No.  7, 
afterward  known  as  the  Moseley-school  district.  In 
December  of  that  year  a  site  was  purchased  on  Warren 
Avenue,  between  Page  and  Wood  streets,  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Brown  school.  The  price  paid  was 
$2,800.  January  3,  1854,  an  appropriation  of  $150  was 
made  to  support  the  school. 

The  Inspectors  invited  John  D.  Philbrick,  principal 
of  the  Slate  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to 
fill  the  Superintendent's  office,  but  the  invitation  wasde- 
clined.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1854,  John  C.  Dore, 
principal  of  the  Boylston  grammar  school,  Boston,  was 
elected  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  Mr.  Dore  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  position  in  May.  Under  his  management 
the  work  of  classifying  and  grading  the  Schools  was  ef- 
fected. 

From  Mr.  Dora's  first  report,  which  consisted  simply 
of  a  review  of  his  labors  during  1854,  is  gathered  an  in- 
teresting statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  at 
that  time.  There  were  in  all  the  schools  thirty-five 
teachers  regularly  employed,  hut  each  school  was  inde- 
pendently governed.  Some  of  the  schools,  however, 
were  totally  deficient  in  system,  many  of  the  pupils  at- 
tending one  department  in  the  morning  and  another  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  No  registers  were  kept, 
and  it  was  im|K>ssibIe  to  tell  what  pupils  did  or  did  not 
belong  to  specified  schools,  except  as  they  were  seen  in 
actual  attendance.  Mr.  Dore  said:  "As  much  time 
was  consumed  in  going  to  and  from  recitations  as  was 
devoted  to  recitation."  The  principals  did  little  more 
than  govern  the  filing  in  and  out  of  classes.  A  rigid  ex- 
amination was  instituted,  in  which  fair  results  were 
shown,  except  in  English  grammar.  This  was  "virtu- 
ally a  sealed  book  in  several  of  the  schools.'  In  the 
lower  departments  little  attention  was  paid  to  oral  arith- 
metic or  even  to  the  multiplication  table.  Neither  ex- 
amination nor  age  governed  the  promotion  of  pupils 
from  one  class  to  another.  Mr.  Dore  continued  :  "  The 
pupils  in  the  schools  have  been  classified,  and  the  several 
cla-sses  apportioned  among  the  several  teachers,  so  as  to 
secure  a  proper  division  of  labor  and  individual  respon- 
sibility. A  system  of  promotion  has  been  adopted,  de- 
pendingupon  the  qualifications  of  the  pupils,  determined 
by  examination."  Class  books  were  adopted,  and  a 
general  system  devised.  The  Teachers'  Institute,  which 
was  then  somewhat  neglected,  was  revived. 

Among  the  most  important  recommendations  made 
by  Mr.  Dore  was  the  establishment  of  a  high  school. 
The  inspectors  manifested  the  warmest  spirit  of  co-op- 
eration with  the  new  Superintendent,  and  endeavored  to 
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secure  the  best  teachers.  The  report  contained  an  able 
argument  for  the  advancement  of  interest  in  the  public 
schools,  which  were  declared  to  be  needed  from  a  phil- 
anthropic standpoint,  no  less  than  a  political  one.  The 
high  school  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  pupils  of 
the  lower  grades,  and  create  a  feeling  of  commendable 
rivalry  among  the  students.  Mr.  Dore  evinced  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  conception  of  his  duties,  and  of  the 
duties  of  the  parents  and  the  public  generally. 

In  April,  1854,  an  ordinance  was  passed  increasing 
teacheis*  salaries  as  follows :  Principal  (male)  of  higher 
departments,  $1,000;  assistants,  $300;  principal  of 
primary  departments,  $350 ;  assistants,  $250.  There 
were,  at  that  time,  seven  public  schools  owned  or  leased 
by  the  city,  but  the  seating  was  inadequate  by  at  least 
one  thousand.  In  addition  to  that  number,  there  were 
many  more  who  should  attend.  The  schools  were 
desigtgted  by  number. 

Number  i — ^J.  P.  Brodcs,  princhni,  s^Uary,  ti.ooo ;  assistants, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Whittier,  Misses  S.  A.  LeBosqnet.  M.  Cooper,  A.  L. 
Graves  and  E.  McClure. 

Namber  2 — I.  Claflin,  principal,  $1,000;  assistants.  Misses  C. 
McArtliur,  F.  A.  Cogswell,  A.  E.  Lowery,  E.  A.  Kent  and  L. 
Perldns. 

Number  3 — D.  S.  Wentworth,  principal,  |i,ooo;  assistants, 
Misses  L.  M.  Reed,  H.  Culver.  S.  E.  Tibbetts,  N.  M.  Hill,  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Wight. 

Number  4 — A.  G.  Wilder,  principal,  $1,000;  assisunts,  Misses 
A.  M.  Dufty,  D.  A.  Dean,  E.  Hall.  J.  Richards,  F.  Krown. 

Number  5  —  D.  C.  Ferguson,  principal,  $900;  assistants, 
Misses  L.  Everden,  Mr.  Shields,  and  E.  Dickerman. 

Nuniber6  —  il.  McChesney,  principal,  $1,000;  assistants. 

Misses  J.  Williams,  F.  Smith,  A.  Duncan,  Hunter,  and  Mrs. 

J.  E.  Seymour. 

Number  7— Miss  C.  C.  Fox. 

The  site  of  the  Foster  school  was  purchased,  in- 
cluding two  lots,  for  $5,800,  in  May,  1854. 

With  the  exception  of  the  portion  occupied  by  the 
Scammon  school.  Block  i  was  occupied  by  squatters, 
up  to  March,  1855,  when  the  Council  passed  an  order 
for  their  removal  and  the  subdivision  of  the  land  into 
lots,  to  be  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund. 

The  committee  on  schools  in  their  report  on  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Agent  for  the  year  ending  February 
i>  1^55*  speaks  in  the  following  manner  on  the  matter 
of  the  sale  of  school  lands : 

"  But  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  school  fund,  though 
heretofore  yielding  less  revenue,  is  by  far  the  most  important,  as 
in  it  are  the  elements  of  growth  in  value,  commensurate  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  If  the  real  estate  yet 
belonging  to  the  school  fund,  though  but  a  fraction  of  what  it 
once  was,  shall  be  judiciously  managed  and  kept,  and  it  cost  noth- 
ing to  keep  it,  the  next  generation  may  be  in  possesion  of  a  rev- 
enue adequate  for  the  support  of  the  grandest  system  of  public 
schools  of  any  city  in  the  world.  A  comparison  of  the  small  cash 
school  fund  now  on  hand  (about  $40,000),  with  the  value  of  lots, 
nearly  all  of  the  school  section  addition  to  Chicago,  that  were  sold 
but  a  few  years  ago,  now  worth  at  low  estimate  six  million  dollars, 
and  almost  certain  to  quadruple  in  the  next  twenty  years,  will 
show  in  the  strongest  possible  light  the  folly  of  selling  school  lots 
of  lands  in  a  growing  city  or  country  to  obtain  a  revenue  for  school 
purposes  ;  and  yet  the  whole  country  is  dotted  over  with  marks  of 
similar,  though  generally  less  disastrous,  strokes  of  policy." 

In  August,  1855,  the  purchase  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Ogden-school  lot  was  organized,  but  the  business 
was  not  carried  out  at  that  time. 

In  1855  the  Council  decided  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  high  school,  and  an  ordinance  to  that  effect 
was  passed  by  that  body.  The  site  still  occupied  on 
West  Monroe  Street  was  then  chosen.  It  was  proposed 
to  embrace  in  this  institution  an  English  high,  a  normal 
and  a  classical  department.  For  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, we  omit  the  chronological  action  concerning  the 
high  school  at  this  time,  and  give  all  matters  relating  to 


it  at  the  conclusion  of  this  p^ter,  that  a  complete  record 
may  be  preserved  on  that  topic. 

Recurring  to  the  general  school  work  done  in  1855, 
it  is  found  that  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  well  attended, 
monthly  meetings  being  then  held.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  instruction  in  the  branches  taught  in  the 
schools,  discussions,  and  exhibitions  of  model  classes, 
taken  alternately  from  the  primary  and  grammar  de- 
partments, which  proved  beneficial  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
pupils. 

The  lower  grades  were  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
great  improvements  being  shown  in  scholarship,  order 
and  discipline.  The  Press  spoke  encouragingly  of  the 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  schools,  and  both  Council  and 
the  Inspectors  joined  heartily  and  liberally  in  the  effort 
to  advance  the  cause  of  public  education. 

During  the  year  1855  two  minor  schools  were  added 
to  the  list,  increasing  the  number  to  nine.  Forty-two 
teachers  were  employed  and  the  enrollment  was  6,826. 

Flavel  Moseley,  an  active  supporter  of  the  schools, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  from  1850  to  1864,  donated 
$1,000,  December  29,  1855,  to  establish  the  "Moseley 
public  school  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 

expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  books  for  pupils 
wh<»e  parents  were  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary 
books.  Upon  his  death,  in  1867,  Mr.  Moseley  increased 
this  fund  by  the  bequest  of  $10,000,  making  the  sum  of 
this  noble  charity  $1 1,000. 

Superintendent  Dore  resigned  his  office  March  15, 
1856,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  H.  Wells,  principal 
of  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  HARVEY  WELLS  was  bom  in  Tolland,  Conn- 
February  37,  1813.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  the  son  received  no  eduational  advantages,  beyond  t 
few  weeks  each  year  at  a  district  school,  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  After  ^nding  one  winter  at  an  academy  at  Vernon, 
Conn.,  and  one  at  a  dmilar  institution  in  his  native  town,  he  then 
began  teaching  district  school.  Shortly  aftnward  be  was  an  assist- 
ant teacher  in  a  school  in  East  Hartford,  under  the  principalship  of 
Theophilus  L.  Wright.  Here  he  began  preparing  hinm^  for  col- 
lege ;  he  taught  in  the  daytime  and  pursued  his  studies  evenings. 
His  labors  were,  however,  too  much  for  his  physical  strength,  and 
be  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  his  hopes  of  taking  a  thorough 
GoUcgiate  CDQise.    Turning  his  ambidon  now  to  teaching,  a  pro- 

fession  for  which  he  then  exhibited  marked  capabilities,  he,  in 
1834.  entered  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.  He 
remained  here  eight  months,  when  be  returned  to  East  Hartford, 
where  he  stayed  until  the  fail  iA  1836,  when  he  a^in  returned  to 
Andover  as  a  teacher  in  the  seminary  already  mentioned.  He  now 
b^an  an  extensive  course  of  study  in  grammar,  English  lituratnre 
and  composition,  and,  in  1846,  published  his  "  School  Grammar," 
of  which,  since  its  issue,  half  a  million  copies  have  been  sold.  In 
184s  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  ^n- 
cipal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School  at  Newburyp<Ml,  Mass.  This 
school  was  founded  by  the  munificence  of  Oliver  Putnam,  and 
opened  in  April,  1848.  It  was  as  principal  of  this  institution  that 
Mr.  Wells  fully  developed  his  abilities  as  a  thoroughly  progressive 
educator.  He  remained  here  six  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,  two 
years  its  president,  and  was  also  for  two  years  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  principal  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,  and  in  two 
years,  under  his  excellent  management,  the  Trustees  were  compelled 
to  enhurge  the  buildings  to  accommodate  the  fast-increatinfiHimber 
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of  pupils.  In  i8s6,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Chicago,  since  which  time  be  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  educational  interests  of  not  onl^  the  city^  but  the  State  as 
well.  It  waH  while  principal  of  the  Chicago  schools  thai  he  fully 
developed  his  si-stem  of  graded  courses,  a  system  which  is  now 
adopira  by  leading  educators  all  over  the  country.  He  delivered 
many  lectures  on  this  system,  which  have  since  been  published  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  "  The  Graded  School,"  and  has  become 
a  standard  volume  in  almost  every  teacher's  library.  In  1863  he 
was  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association.  In  the 
following  year  he  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools  to  engage  in  business.  This  move,  however,  did  not 
wholly  sever  his  connection  with  educational  matters,  as  he  for 
years  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  .School  Board,  and  always  an 
energetic,  earnest  worker  in  behalf  of  the  city  schools,  whose 
interests  he  has  ever  had  prominently  in  view.  He,  during  the 
interval  since  his  resignation,  has  published  several  text  books  of 
such  excellence  that  they  at  once  were  recognized  as  standard 
authorities  oa  the  subjects  treated.  Mr.  Wells  has  done  a  noble 
work  for  the  schools  of  Chicago.  His  reward  is  in  the  apprecia- 
tion in  which  be  is  held  to-day  by  ^1  who  know  htm. 

The  first  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Wells  for  the  year 
1S56,  opened  with  the  statement: 

"  We  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  deep  and  abiding  interest 

of  our  citizens  in  the  cause  of  education.  No  reasonable  expense 
has  been  spared  to  provide  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  training 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  city.  Not  a  single  request  has 
been  made  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  schools,  that  has 
not  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  granted.  The  high  school  build- 
ing has  been  completed,  and  the  school  itself  orgaruxed,  and  wel- 
comed to  the  hearts  of  our  citizens.  Two  large  and  commodious 
grammar  and  primary  school  buildings  have  also  been  erected  ; 
and  no  investment  has  been  made  more  freely.  But  so  rapid  has 
been  thegrowth  of  the  city  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  provis- 
ion which  has  been  made  for  increasing  our  school  accommodations 
during  the  past  year,  there  has  never  been  a  period  when  the  de- 
mand was  greater  for  additional  houses  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
4,394  children,  between  five  and  fifteen,  that  have  not  been  found  a 
single  day  in  any  school  of  the  city,  either  public  or  private. " 

Mr.  Wells  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  city,  and  concluded  that  there  were  fully 
"  three  thousand  children  in  our  city  who  were  utterly 
destitute  of  school  instruction  or  any  equivalent  for  it." 
In  other  words,  liberal  as  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
Council,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  children  in  the 
public  schools  was  equaled  by  the  number  who  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  educational  advantages  offered. 

February  7,  1856,  the  Mayor  was  authorized  to  pur- 
chase two  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Wolcott  and  Elm  streets  (Sheldon 
school  J  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  ^9,000. 

The  grammar  and  primary  schools  completed  this 
3rear  were  the  Ogden,  in  the  North  Division,  and  the 
Moseley,  in  the  South  Division,  in  accordance  with  the 
public  demand.  It  was  tn  March,  1856,  that  contracts 
were  awarded  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  and  in 
April  of  the  same  year  a  petition  of  residents  of  the 
North  Division  was  presented  asking  that  the  Ogden 
building  be  erected  on  the  lot  on  Chestnut  Street,  east 
of  Clark;  and  the  site  which  was  ordered  purchased  in 
August,  1855,  at  $11,041.25,  was  purchased  at  this  time 
at  a  cost  of  $11,790.79;  the  advance  in  price  being  al- 
lowed for  interest  during  the  period  elapsingsince  the 
original  order  to  purchase  was  passed. 

In  April,  1856,  Etias  Greenebaum  was  elected  School 
Agent. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  had,  since  its  organization, 
consisted  of  seven  members.  In  February,  1857,  the 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  amending  the  charter,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  to  fifteen.  The  bill  also  abolished 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1857,  Dr.  Jdhn  H. 
Foster,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  donated 
to  the  city  Ji,ooo,  the  interest  on  which  was  to  be  used  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of 


Schools  in  the  purchase  of  gold,  silver  or  bronze  medals, 
or  diplomas,  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  deserving  scholars 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  public  grammar 
schools  of  the  city. 

March  23,  1857,  authority  was  granted  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  procure  plans  for  permanent  buildings  in  Districts 
No.  8  and  9  (Brown  and  Foster  schools),  and  in  July  of 
the  same  year  authority  was  granted  to  heat  the  school 
building  in  District  No.  8  with  steam.  This  was  the  first 
school  building  heated  by  that  method.  These  build- 
ings were  opened  i^ut  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1858. 

The  two-story  frame  buildings  which  had  been  used 
by  the  Brown  school  since  1855,  was  removed  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  to  the  Wells- 
.school  lot,  corner  of  Ashland  Avenue  and  Cornelia  Street, 
a  little  over  one  mile  north,  and  after  the  erection  of  the 
permanent  building  on  the  Wells-school  lot,  in  1866.  it 
was  again  removed  to  the  Burr-school  lot,  comer  of  Ash- 
land and  Waubansia  avenues,  about  a  mile  distant,  re- 
maining in  this  location  till  the  permanent  building  was 
erected  on  this  lot,  in  1873,  when  it  was  again  removed 
to  Wicker-Park  lot,  on  Evergreen  Avenue,  near  Robey 
Street,  a  little  over  a  mile,  where  it  is  still  in  use,  an  ad- 
dition having  been  made  to  the  building  while  on  the 
Burr-schoo!  lot. 

The  plan  of  this  History,  which  is  so  comprehensive 
in  character  as  to  necessitate  its  division  into  several  vol- 
umes, arbitrarily  terminates  the  present  chapter  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1857 — an  epoch  in  the  commercial 
world,  owing  to  the  financial  depression  of  that  period. 
The  narrative  of  school  progress  is,  therefore,  brought 
to  a  summary  halt,  with  a  review  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  at  that  date.  The  selection  of  this  year  as  a 
dividing  line  seems  appropriate  for  the  reason  that,  with 
the  beginning  of  1858,  the  designation  of  schools  was 
by  name,  instead  of  number,  as  was  observed  from  the 
foundation  of  the  graded  system. 

At  the  close  of  1857  there  were  ten  public  schools 
with  two  minor  branches  of  schools  of  the  grammar  and 
primary  grades.  They  were  located  and  governed  as 
follows: 

School  No.  I — On  Madison,  between  State  and  Dearborn;  O. 
B.  Hewett,  principal,  aided  by  five  lady  assistants.  Salaries  paid, 
♦2,900. 

School  No.  2 — Comer  of  Clark  and  Harrison;  Willard  Wood- 
ard,  principal,  aided  by  five  lady  assistants.    Salaries  paid,  $2,925. 

School  No.  3 — On  Madison,  between  Halsted  and  Union  ; 
Daniel  S.  Wentvrorth,  principal,  aided  by  lux  lady  assistants.  Sal- 
aries paid,  $3f,6oo. 

Branch  of  No.  3 — In  the  Jeflerson-street  church,  between 
Washington  and  Madison ;  Sarah  A.  Culver  and  one  assistant. 
Salaries  paid,  $650. 

School  No.  4— Comer  of  Ohio  and  Ia  Salle;  Alden  G.  Wilder, 
principal,  aided  by  five  assistant  teachers.   Salaries  paid,  $3,100. 

School  No.  s — Cwner  of  Division  and  Sedgwick ;  William 
Drake,  principal,  aided  by  five  lady  assistants.  Salaries  paid, 
$2,850. 

Branch  of  No.  5 — On  Larabee;  Emma  Hooke.   Salary,  $325. 

School  No.  6 — Comer  of  Owen  and  Sai^^amra  :  A.  D.  Stur- 
devant,  principal,  aided  by  five  lady  assistants.   Salaries  paid, 
100. 

5>chool  No.  7 — Comer  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Monterey  ;  B. 
Y.  Averill,  principal,  aided  by  two  bdy  assistants.  Salaries  paid, 
♦1,75a 

School  No  8 — Comer  of  Warren  and  Wood ;  Henry  H. 
Keith,  principal,  aided  by  Julia  E.  W.  Keith.  Salaries  paid,  ♦!,• 
4»5. 

School  No.  9 — On  Union,  near  Twelfth;  George  W.  Spofford, 
principal,  aided  by  two  lady  assistants.    Salaries  paid,  $1,500, 

School  No.  10— Corner  of  Chestnut  and  Wolcott;  A.  H. 
Fitch,  principal,  aided  by  five  lady  assistants.  Salaries  paid  ♦2,- 
6oa 

William  Tillinghast,  teacher  of  mu»c.    Salary,  $1,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  two  large  buildings 
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were  erected  in  1857,  to  accommodate  about  one  thous- 
and five  hundred  pupils,  the  demand  for  seats  was  far 
in  excess  of  the  supply  Recommendations  were  made 
for  two  new  houses,  one  in  the  North  and  one  in  the 
South  Division;  for  an  addition  to  the  Scammon  school; 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  frame  buildings  from  the 
Brown  and  Foster  lots  to  more  convenient  localities. 

The  conditions  of  the  schools,  so  far  as  training  and 
discipline  were  concerned,  received  the  commendation 
of  the  public. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1857  was 
10,636 ;  the  average  belonging,  4,380 ;  the  average 
daily  attending,  3,318.  A  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
making  it  the  duty  of  teachers  to  report  monthly  to 
parents  and  guardians  the  attendance,  scholarship  and 
deportment  of  pupils. 

William  Jones  in  1857  donated  $1,000,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  text  books 
for  poor  children  attending  School  No.  2,  subsequently 
called  the  Jones. 

The  school  fund,  in  1857,  was  reported  as  follows  : 

Amount  of  real  estate  then  belonging  to  the 
school  fund,  within  the  city  limits,  estimated 
at  $900,000 

Amount  of  real  estate  outside  the  dty  limits,  es- 
timated at   25,000 

Money  loaned,  principal   52,000 

ToUl  fund  $977,o(X) 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  real  estate  was  not 
then  available,  and  much  was  leased  at  low  rates. 
Block  87  was  leased  to  the  city  for  $800  per  an- 
num until  1862  ;  Block  88  was  leased  to  private  [lar- 
ties  for  $8,500  per  annum.  The  high,  the  Scammon 
and  the  Jones  schools,  were  situated  on  lots  belonging 
to  the  school  fund.  The  interest.  State  dividend,  and 
rentals  for  the  year  ending  February  i,  1858,  were  : 

Interest  on  $52,000  $  6,240  00 

Rents   11,648  50 

SUte  dividend   60 

Amount  of  revenue  $36,14410 

Amount  paid  by  this  fund  for  salaries,  includ- 
ing Superintendent  and  School  Agent. . . .  $36,079  18 

Balance    $64  93 

In  March,  1857,  Eugene  C.  Long  was  appointed 

School  Agent. 

The  total  expense  of  running  the  schools  during 

1857  was : 

Salaries,  paid  from  school  fund  $36,079 

Incidentals,  fuel,  repairs,  office  expenses,  etc....  9,623 
Rents,  including  interest  on  buildings  and  lotsbe> 

longing  to  the  city,  estimated   17,000 

Total  amfrant  $62,701 

This  was  an  average  of  $5.81  per  pupil,  or  lower 
than  any  large  city  in  the  Union. 

The  experiment  of  evening  schools  was  begun  in 
the  winter  of  1856-57.  The  charge  of  the  school  was 
voluntarily  assumed  by  B.  S.  Wentworth,  principal  of 
No.  3,  assisted  by  Misses  Kennicott,  Reed,  Bickford, 
Wadsworth  and  Culver,  and  Messrs.  Moore,  Delano 
and  Woodard,  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools ;  and 
by  Messrs.  Pearson,  Culver  and  Sheilling,  from  other 
institutions.  The  use  of  West  Market  Hall  was  gratu- 
itously furnished  by  the  city.  Sixty  scholars  assembled, 
and  an  average  of  that  number  attended,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  two  hundred  and  eight.  **I'he  pupils  were, 
many  of  them,  adults  and  all  were  from  the  classes  em- 
ployed in  mechanical  and  domestic  services  during  the 
day.  The  experiment  was  regarded  as  highly  satisfac- 
tory. 


An  Industrial  School  was  maintained  in  each  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  city,  during  1857,  an  out- 
growth of  a  charitable  movement  commenced  in  1854, 
by  benevolently  inclined  ladies.  These  schools  were 
supported  by  private  bounty. 

The  Reform  School,  located  five  miles  south  of 
the  city,  was  then  under  the  supervision  of  Mr,  Nichols, 
and  was  referred  to  by  Superintendent  Wells  as  an 
institution  worthy  of  the  aid  and  support  of  the  city 
educators. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  his  report  of  1858,  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  certain  prominent  educators; 

"  When  in  the  far  distant  future  the  philosophic  historian  shall 
write  the  history  of  our  city;  when  the  character  and  acts  of  suC' 
cessive  generations  shall  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  impartial 
judgment;  when  material  wealth  shall  be  regarded  in  its  true  light, 
as  the  means  to  an  end;  when  social  enjoyment  and  intellectual 
cultivation  and  moral  worth  shall  be  rightly  estimated  as  essential 
elements  of  prosperity  in  every  community — then  will  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  our  public  school  system 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance:  then  will  the  names  of  Scammon 
and  Brown,  and  Jones,  and  Miltimorc,  and  Maseley,  and  Foster, 
and  their  coadjutors,  be  honored  as  among  the  truest  ind  most 
worthy  benefactors  of  Chicago." 

The  subjoined  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  com- 
parative development  of  the  schools,  up  to  the  close  of 
1857: 


FOB  YEAR 
ENniNG 


1837 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 

Dec.  31,  1854 
Dec  31,  1855 
Dec.  31,  1856 
Feb.  I,  1858 


4  170 
4.479 


7.580 


12,088 
14,169 
16,859 
20,023 
23.047 
29,963 


59.130 

80,000 
84.113 


■2  6 


5-s 


2,109 


2,6<^ 


I 

I 

7,603  I 
I 
I 
I 

12,021  2 
2 
3 
3 
6 


17,404 
31.235 


410 

531 

808 

915 
,051 
,107 
,317 
.517 
.794 
.919 
,287 
,404 
,086 
,500 
,826 

.577 
,786 


< 


1,224 
1,409 
1. 521 

1-795 


3,683 
4.464 


5i,88i)  82 
2.289  88 

2.379  3^ 
2,363  32 
2,277  53 


5.195  50 

6,921  17 
9,107  64 
10,829  58 
13.316  79 
15,626  73 
23,365  00 

36,079  GO 


"3  " 
S  3 

£  U  . 


$2,676  75 
3,225  99 

3.099  97 
3,106  22 

3.413  45 
5,635  87 
4,248  76 
5,790  82 

6.037  97 
7.398  97 
10,704  04 
12.129  59 
14.254  72 
16,546  13 
29,720  00 
45,701  00 


Officers  of  the  Board. — The  written  record  of 
the  Board  of  Education  does  not  extend  back  of  1840. 
In  November  of  that  year  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
office  of  William  Jones,  upon  which  occasion  that  gentle- 
man was  elected  president  and  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  secre- 
tary. Until  April,  1843,  the  meetings  were  held  weekly, 
thereafter  monthly.  From  1840  to  1857,  inclusive,  the 
officers  of  the  Board  have  been  as  follows  :  President, 
William  Jones,  1840-43;  Jonathan  Y.  Scammon,  1843- 
45 ;  William  Jones,  1845-48 ;  Dr.  E.  S.  Kiml)eriy, 
1848-50  (>)  :  Record  of  1849  lost) ;  Henry  Smith,  1S50- 
51  ;  William  Jones,  1851-52  ;  Flavel  Moseley  1852-53  ; 
William  H.  Brown,  1853-54 ;  Flavel  Moseley,  1854-58. 

Secretaries — Isaac  N.  Arnold,  1840-41  ;  Jonathan 
T.  Scammon,  1841-43  ;  George  W.  Meeker,  1843-49; 
(1850  lost)  ;  Andrew  J.  Brown,  1850-52 ;  Edward  C. 
Lamed,  1852-54  ;  John  C.  Dore,  1854-56  ;  William  H. 
Wells,  1856-64. 

School  Agents — William  H.  Brown,  1840-53  ;  James 
Long,  1853-56  ;  Elias  Greenebaum,  1856-57  ;  Eugene 
Long,  elected  in  March,  1857. 
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Superintendents — John  C.  Dore,  1854-56  ;  William 
H.  Wells,  1856-64. 

The  High  School. — Although  the  high  school  was 
not  formally  inaugurated  until  1856,  the  inception  of  the 
plan  dates  from  the  period  of  1840.  The  attention  of 
the  Inspectors  was  directed  to  the  subject  as  early  as 
that  year,  when  the  scattered  schools  began  to  assume 
a  more  advanced  character.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe, 
however,  and  no  definite  action  was  taken.    The  In- 


In  December,  1846,  the  Inspectors,  in  their  quarterly 
report  to  the  Council,  again  call  attention  to  the  need 
of  "  at  least  one  school  where  the  ordinary  academic 
studies  may  be  taught." 

February  7,  1847,  the  committee  in  their  report  on 
the  quarterly  report  of  the  Inspectors,  after  commend- 
ing the  general  condition  of  the  schools,  further  report  : 

"  In  reference  to  a  high  school  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  insuperable  objections  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 


CHICAGO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


sjKCtors  first  allude  to  the  topic  in  their  report  of  1843, 
as  follows: 

"  Had  we  the  means,  the  establishment  of  a  high  school,  with 
two  g'ood  teachers,  into  which  might  be  placed  a  hundred  of  the 
best  instructed  scholars  from  the  different  schools,  would  remedy 
this  increasing  evil." 

In  May,  1844,  in  a  report  of  the  committee  on 
schools,  Ira  Miltimore,  chairman,  to  the  Council  on  the 
subject  of  the  erection  of  a  permanent  school  building 
in  the  First  Ward,  the  question  of  providing  for  the  more 
advanced  scholars  is  spoken  of  as  follows  : 

"  The  lower  story  to  be  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  for  small 
boys  and  the  other  for  small  girls,  the  upper  room  to  be  so  divided 
as  to  give  necessary  recitation  rooms  for  a  high  school,  so  that  one 
principal  teacher  and  two  or  three  assistants  shall  be  able  to  conduct 
the  several  schools,  and  thus  give  us  a  high  school  in  which  may 
be  placed  the  more  advanced  scholars,  and  in  a  good  decree 
remedy  a  very  serious  difficulty  that  has  heretofore  been  the  general 
complaint  of  teachers  and  Inspectors,  namely,  that  our  schools  are 
too  much  crowded  and  that  the  smaller  scholars  must  necessarily  be 
neglected,  or  justice  cannot  be  done  to  those  who  are  more  ad- 
vanced." 


school,  independent  of  the  inability  of  the  city  at  the  present  time 
to  build  one." 

The  subject  seems  to  have  been  dropped  until  No- 
vember, 1852,  when  the  Inspectors  appointed  W.  H. 
Brown,  J.  E.  McGirr  and  G.  W.  Southworth  a  commit- 
tee to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  presenting  a  plan 
for  such  a  school.  Report  was  made  December  27,  fav- 
oring the  establishment  of  a  high  school,  to  be  located 
in  "  the  central  part  of  the  city."  This  report  was  at- 
tended with  no  immediate  good  results. 

In  September,  1854,  the  Board  renewed  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Council  ordered  the  preparation  of  an 
ordinance  for  the  establishment  of  the  school.  This 
was  done,  and  the  local  law  passed  the  Council  January 
23,  >855.  February  19,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Council  for  the  drafting  of  plans  for  the  building,  and 
on  March  5  the  final  steps  were  taken  to  secure  legal 
permission  to  proceed.  The  edifice  was  begun  in  1855 
and  completed  the  following  year. 
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The  school  was  organized  October  8,  1856,  under 
the  charge  of  C.  A.  Dupee,  as  principal. 

It  was  designed  to  open  the  building  with  appro- 
priate inauguration  ceremonies,  but  unexpected  delays 
prevented  this.  The  first  examination  for  admission  to 
the  school  was  held  July  15,  1856,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended by  applicants  and  their  friends.  The  per  cent 
of  correct  answers  required  was  fifty ;  and  a  special  ex- 
amination was  held  dctober  i,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  through  embarrassment,  failed  during  the  original 
trial,  as  well  as  for  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  at 
that  time.  The  number  first  applying  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
were  admitted.  Of  those  who  failed,  thirty-five  made 
a  second  attempt,  and  eleven  were  successful.  A  third 
examination  was  made,  for  the  winter  term,  December 
19.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  four  applicants,  but  fifty- 
one  were  able  to  sustain  the  requisite  sj^holarship.  It 
is  worthy  of  record  that  the  average  per  cent  of  admis- 
sions from  the  public  schools  was  forty-eight,  while  from 
private  schools  it  was  fifty ;  proving  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  schools  almost  equal  to  that  where  pupils 
were  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  special  preparation, 
in  classes  numbering  considerably  less  in  the  per  cent 
of  pupils  to  teachers. 

Vocal  Music. — The  question  of  adding  vocal  mu- 
sic to  the  list  of  regular  studies  received  attention  offi- 
cially in  December,  1841,  at  which  time  a  committee, 
consisting  of  N.  H.  Bolles,  William  Jones,  John  Gray 
and  H.  S.  Rucker,  reported  favorably  thereon.  The 
first  instructor  was  N.  Gilbert,  who  was  appointed  in 
December  of  that  year  at  a  salary  of  $16  per  month. 
In  September,  184a,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  re-engaged  for 
six  months,  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  annum.  The  oppo- 
sition encountered,  however,  induced  the  discontinuance 
of  the  study  after  the  first  quarter  of  1843.  In  July, 
1845,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
classes.  In  1846  the  Council  refused  to  supply  funds, 
and  the  Inspectors  granted  permission  to  a  "competent 
teacher  of  m'.isic  to  teach  music  in  the  schools  for  a 
small  remuneration  afforded  him  by  the  scholars,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  can  or  will  pay  ;  that  the  scholars  are 
very  fond  of  this  new  exercise,  and  it  is  believed  to  ex- 
ert a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  their  tastes  and 
feelings." 

And  in  their  next  quarterly  report,  submitted  in  De- 
'cember,  1846,  they  say  : 

"  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  influence  and  ef- 
fect of  introducing  music  into  our  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  education  of  all,  we  would  strongly  recommend  that 
a  teacher  be  permanenly  employed  to  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  the  several  schools  of  our  city.  Mr.  Whit- 
man has  for  some  months  past  been  giving  lessons  in 
music  to  a  large  number  of  scholars  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, and  the  effect  has  been  of  the  most  salutary 
character." 

The  Choral  Union  Musical  Society,  in  June,  1846, 
were  allowed  to  occupy  the  recitation  room  in  the 
building  in  District  No.  i,  for  singing,  on  agreement 
that  they  give  one  concert  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  school  library. 

In  November,  1847,  the  sum  of  $350  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  employment  of  a  vocal  music  teacher. 
Frank  Lombard  received  appointment  January  i,  1848. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Inspectors  was  favorable  to  a 
continuance  of  this  work,  but  financial  restrictions  com- 
pelled a  relinquishment  of  the  office.  It  was  not  until 
July,  1850,  that  another  appropriation  was  made,  being 
$400.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1850,  Mr.  Lom- 
bard was  re-elected.  April  19,  1852,  the  salary  was  in- 
creased to  $500. 


Mr.  Lombard  continued  in  charge  of  instruction  in 
vocal  music  till  December,  1853,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Christopher  Plagge.  Mr.  Hlagge  resigned  March,  1854, 
and  was  succeeded  by  J.  L.  Slayton,  who  served  till 
July,  1856.  In  September,  1856,  William  Tillinghast 
was  elected  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum,  and  re- 
mained till  the  middle  of  October,  i860. 

Private  Schools. — In  1848,  the  Chicago  Academy, 
under  the  management  of  J.  E.  H.  Chapman  and  two 
assistants,  was  located  in  the  basement  of  Clark-street 
Methodist  church.    This  school  had  sixty  pupils. 

The  Sutton  Female  Seminary,  with  forty  pupils,  was 
located  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and  State  streets ; 
principal,  Mrs.  Marion  L.  Gaylord;  assistant,  Miss  Ade- 
laide M.  Crary. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Nelson  also  taught  a  select  school  of 
about  thirty  pupils  at  94  Michigan  Avenue.  Schools  of 
the  same  character  were  taught  by  Miss  Morse,  on 
Michigan  Street,  between  Clark  and  LaSalle  streets;  by 
the  Mis.se5  Bennett  and  Chandler  on  the  same  street  be- 
tween Cass  and  Wolcott  streets;  by  Miss  A.  W.  Walker 
on  Canal  Street,  between  West  Randolph  and  West 
Washington  streets;  by  Miss  E.  Moore,  152  Washing- 
ton Street;  by  Miss  Pearce  at  52  Randolph  Street;  and 
by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Warner  at  167  Clark  Street.  This  school 
had  fifty  pupils.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Shaw  also  taught  a  select 
school  on  Wabash  Avenue,  between  Monroe  and  Adams 
streets.  With  exception  of  the  one  just  above  men- 
tioned, the  number  of  pupils  in  the  select  schools  ranged 
from  twenty  to  thirty  in  daily  attendance.  The  Chicago 
Normal  School,  Professor  M.  B.  Gleeson,  principal; 
Miss  Jane  Stewart,  assistant,  had  at  that  time  forty 
pupils,  and  was  situated  on  Jefferson  Street. 

A  German  school  with  sixty  pupils,  was  taught  by 
A.  Untcrhrer  at  134  Wells  Street. 

Linnear  College  was  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  M. 
Stewart,  in  1846,  at  73  Lake  Street. 

In  1850  an  English  classical  and  high  school,  the 
number  of  pupils  limited  to  forty,  was  taught  by  Daniel 
H.  Temple  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church.  In  this  year  the  Chicago  Academy  was  taught 
by  W.  N.  Dunham  and  Mrs.  E.  Cornwall;  and  a  select 
school  for  both  sexes  was  taught  by  Rev.  Charles 
Reighley,  A.  B. 

In  1853  the  Northwestern  University,  now  at 
Evanston,  was  located  in  this  city.  This  institution 
was  under  the  management  of  the  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Rock  River  conferences,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Each  conference  selected  four  of  the 
trustees  to  constitute  the  general  board  and  this  board 
appointed  twelve  others  to  act  with  them.  At  this  time 
the  faculty  of  the  University  had  not  been  appointed, 
but  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  Dr.  John 
Evans,  president;  A.  S.  Sherman,  vice-president;  and 
A.  J.  Brown,  secretary.  Grant  Goodrich,  George  F. 
Foster,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  with  the  president  and  vice- 
president,  ex  officio,  constituted  the  executive  committee. 
The  then  proposed  site  for  the  university  buildings  was 
on  a  lot  situated  between  Quincy  and  Jackson  streets, 
west  of  Clark  Street.  In  1854,  however,  the  University 
was  removed  to  Evanston,  where  it  now  is.  That  year  a 
part  only  of  the  faculty  had  been  chosen,  as  follows:  Rev. 
C.  T.  Hinman,  D.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  and  logic;  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature;  Rev.  William  Godman, 
professor  of  Greek;  and  Rev.  Henry  S.  Noyes,  profes- 
sor of  chemistry.* 

In  1853  a  mathematical  and  classical  school,  con- 
ducted by  W.  G.  Hatheway,  principal,  assisted  by  J.  R. 

^  •  The  NorthweMern  Univeraity  will  be  ^|^y ^nju^ffl^t^ 
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Livingston,  was  opened  at  56  Lake  Street ;  and  the  En- 
glish and  classical  high  school,  already  mentioned, 
situated  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  was  taught  by  Alonzo  J.  Sawyer.  In  that  year 
Bell's  Commercial  College,  situated  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  State  and  Randolph  streets,  was  incorporated, 
although  the  college  had  been  instituted  three  years 
before.  This  was  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  city,  and  was  a  most  excellent  school.  Its  fac- 
ulty was  as  follows :  Digby  V.  Bell,  president,  and 
professor  of  double-entry  book-keeping  and  commercial 
calculation  and  lecturer  on  the  general  laws  of  trade 
Hon.  Andrew  Horvil,  A.  M.,  professor  of  commercia. 
law ;  John  F.  Starr,  professor  of  penmanship ;  James 
Bowes,  William  Scott  Stewart  and  Dwight  S.  Heald 
were  also  assistant  teachers  in  the  book-keeping  depart- 
ment. The  trustees  were  Digby  V.  Bell,  William  B. 
Ogden,  Walter  S.  Gurnee,  Henry  A.  Tucker,  John  P. 
Chapin,  John  H.  Dunham,  B.  W.  Raymond,  C.  V. 
Dyer,  John  H.  Kinzie  and  Edward  I.  Tinkham.  The 
following  gentlemen  composed  the  board  of  examiners : 
Hiram  Brown,  Franklin  Hatheway,  H.  C.  Munch,  J.  Q. 
Adams,  M.  F.  Talbot,  J.  Dyhenfurth  and  Edward  H. 
Ring.  The  officers  of  the  college,  in  1857,  were  Theo- 
dore M.  Ford,  president ;  Elisha  B.  Wallace,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Robert  C.  Furman,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Garden  City  Institute  was  established  in  1853. 
Henry  H.  Lee  was  principal,  and  teacher  of  mental  and 
moral  science  and  literature.  This  institution  of  learn- 
ing was  situated  at  Nos.  69  to  71  Adams  Street,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  preparatory  school,  fitting  its  stu- 
dents to  enter  college.  It  had  an  excellent  and  efficient 
corps  of  teachers,  as  follows  :  W.  M.  Blenkairon,  M. 
A.,  teacher  of  ancient  languages  and  mathematics ;  W. 
C.  Hunt,  M.D.,  lecturer  and  demonstrator  of  chemistry, 
physiology  and  anatomy;  Leopold  Mayer,  teacher  of 
German  and  Hebrew ;  Miss  M.  E.  Powell,  principal  of 
female  department  and  teacher  of  French  and  ornament- 
al branches;  Miss  Juline  M.  Johnson,  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  English ;  Miss  E.  S.  Smith,  principal 
of  primary  department ;  Miss  F.  A.  Cogswell,  assistant ; 
and  Miss  E.  Parsons,  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  The  officers  of  the  institute  were  Jacob  Russel, 
president  ;  E.  L,  Sherman,  secretary  ;  and  W.  S.  Gur- 
nee, Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyer  and  Dr.  L.  D.  Boone,  trustees. 
Two  years  later,  H.  O.  Snow  became  the  principal,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  institute  in  1857. 

Dearborn  Seminary  was  organized  in  January,  1854, 
and  in  1857  had  erected  a  building  on  Wabash  Avenue, 
which  cost  $20,000.  This  sum  was  raised  entirely  by 
the  sale  of  scholarships.  Its  trustees,  eighteen  in 
number,  were  J.  H.  Dunham,  president  of  the  board  ; 
Amzi  Benedict,  secretary ;  Orrington  Lunt,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Patterson,  Rev.  R.  H.  Clarkson,  Tuthill  King,  E.  S.  Will- 
iams, E.  C.  Larned,  William  B.  Ogden,  George  E. 
Shipman,  Stiles  Burton,  Timothy  Wright,  Rev.  H.  Cur- 
tis, Charles  Cleaver  and  N.  P.  Wilder. 

There  were  in  1859  the  following  private  schools: 
a  boys'  classical  school,  T.  W,  Bruce,  A.M.,  principal, 
situated  in  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
fifty  pupils  ;  the  Chicago  Female  Seminary,  A.  J.  Saw- 
3rer,  principal,  with  assistants,  located  at  168  and  170 
Clark  Street,  eighty  pupils ;  Miss  Fisher's  select  school 
on  Lake  Street,  thirty  pupils ;  the  Green-street  Semin- 
ary, D.  R.  Clendenin,  principal,  eighty  pupils ;  the 
Misses  Stevens'  select  school  for  young  ladies,  at  158 
Washington  Street,  sixty  pupils;  Miss  Hodley's  high 
school,  corner  State  and  Harrison  streets,  sixty  pupils  ; 
Union  high  school,  located  in  the  vestry  of  the  Jeffer- 
son-street Methodist  Episcppal  church,  Mrs.  Sarah  G. 


Cleveland,  principal,  with  three  assistant  teachers  ;  a  Ger- 
man school  on  the  alley  between  Indiana  and  Ohio 
streets,  George  H.  Fisher,  teacher,  seventy-five  scholars; 
also  a  German  school,  corner  of  LaSalle  and  Ohio 
streets,  C.  P.  Weber,  teacher,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
scholars.  With  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to 
the  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  there  was  at  no 
time  between  1848  and  1859  a  dearth  of  private  institu- 
tions affording  splendid  educational  advantages. 

VOLUNTEER  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  memories  clustering  around  the  old  volunteer 
companies  of  any  city  can  never  be  effaced  by  the 
achievements  of  a  paid  department,  however  grand.  In 
the  days  when  the  property  owners  of  Chicago — her 
men  of  brains  as  well  as  brawn — were  her  firemen  and 
"run  the  machines  for  all  they  were  worth,"  there  was 
an  affection  lelt  for  the  very  apparatus,  as  if  it  were 
alive.  There  were  favorite  companies  and  favorite  fire- 
men, upon  which  men,  women  and  children  gazed  as  on 
heroes  of  old.  A  reflection  made  upon  the  capacity  of 
an  engine  or  a  company  was  enough  to  bring  the  indig- 
nant flush  to  many  cheeks,  and  often  was  esteemed  an 
insult  which  could  only  be  wiped  out  by  blood.  There 
were  friendly  and  there  were  bitter  contests  of  skill, 
speed  and  endurance  between  engine  and  hose  com- 
panies, as  to  which  should  get  first  to  a  fire,  which  should 
throw  the  farthest  stream,  which  should  "wash  "  or  be 
"washed."  In  their  determination  to  acquit  them- 
selves with  credit,  to  even  cover  themselves  with  glory 
at  a  fire,  the  "  boys"  strove  with  awful  determination  for 
commanding  and  daring  positions  ;  sometimes,  it  would 
appear,  entirely  forgetting  that  the  prime  object  of  their 
existence  was  to  quench  the  flames.  But  at  fire  or  fes- 
tival the  spirit  of  rivalry  was  never  at  rest.  And  when, 
upon  a  particularly  grand  occasion  some  rompany  would 
indisputably  triumph  in  a  decisive  test,  how  the  breasts 
of  her  boys  would  swell  with  pride  !  For  instance,  few 
of  the  old  volunteers  will  forget  the  review  of  the  de- 
partment in  1848,  when  the  River  and  Harbor  Conven- 
tion was  being  held,  and  how  "  Red  Jacket  "  triumphed 
over  all  rivals  by  throwing  a  stream  over  the  flagstaff  in 
the  center  of  the  public  square.  Sometimes  it  was 
"  Niagara "  ("  the  kid-glove  "  company  of  the  North 
Side)  and  sometimes  the  "  Fire  Kings"  ?No.  i)  who 
would  carry  off  the  laurels;  or  perhaps  "Protector" 
(No.  6)  would  make  a  spurt  for  fame.  To  give  variety 
to  the  contests  of  the  department  it  might  be  that  the 
fleet  boys  of  "Hope  "  (Hose  No.  2)  or  "  Lafayette"  (No. 
4),  would  have  a  brush,  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  com- 
panies arrive  at  the  scene  of  conflagration  far  ahead  of 
its  competitor,  but  minus  the  hind  wheels  of  the  cart. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  boys  will  call  to  mind  the  con- 
test which  took  place  in  presence  of  the  Racine  com- 
panies (October,  1856),  at  which  these  incidents  oc- 
curred :  No.  3  played  into  the  tank  two  minutes,  when 
the  watch  of  the  judge  stopped,  and  the  company  re- 
fused to  proceed  ;  No.  4  broke  twice ;  No.  7  tried  onctf 
and  broke ;  No.  10,  after  playing  about  one  minute, 
"  heard  something  crack,"  stopped,  went  on  again,  and 
finally,  after  trying  to  get  a  good  stream,  took  the  ma- 
chine to  pieces  and  found  three  sticks  of  wood  inside. 
No.  3  was  induced  to  make  another  attempt,  and  put 
the  most  gallons  of  water  in  the  tank — 1,323.  And  i>er- 
haps  the  older  members  will  recall  the  contest  in  Oc- 
tober, 1857.  Then  it  was  that  No.  4  bursted  her  hose 
four  times,  and  No.  3  five  times,  when,  the  twenty  min- 
utes being  wasted,  she  did  not  have  time  to  play.  No. 
ID  came  and  had  just  commenced  to  gaio^  ^/^KVf 
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"  when  her  packing  flew  out"  No.  7  gained  the  day. 
And  so  the  sport  went  on.  Then  there  were  the  pro- 
cessions, upon  public  occasions,  when  the  boys  would 
put  on  their  best  clothes,  polish  their  engines  to  a  blind- 
ing brightness,  deck  them  with  flowers,  and  look  their 
sweetest  and  best  generally.  And  again  the  festivals 
when  firemen  from  other  cities  would  come  to  show 
themselves  and  their  darlings.  These  were  the  young, 
by-gone  days,  when  the  blood  of  the  city  was  warm  ; 
days  which  many  veterans  still  remember  as  their  jolliest 
and  best ;  when  the  old  Unitarian  church  bell,  in  1844, 
and,  later,  the  Baptist  church  bell  and  the  court-house 
bell  (1855),  were  to  them  as  bugle  calls  to  war-horses, 
who  "  snuff  the  battle  afar  oft." 

But  before  the  boys  had  any  engines,  or  flre  bells, 
or  processions,  or  contests,  or  jealousies,  or  fights,  or 
sociables,  or  anything  of  enjoyment  whatever,  they  had 
laws  which  authorized  them  to  inaugurate  this  pro- 
gramme, composed  of  triumphs  and  humiliations,  pleas- 
ure and  pain. 

In  January,  1831,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture authorizing  the  trustees  of  any  incorporated  town 
or  village  in  the  State  to  organize  fire  companies,  not 
exceeding  thirty  members,  and  exempting  them  from 
jury  service,  or  military  service  except  in  time  of  war. 
The  '*  Washington  Volunteers"  organized  in  1833,  but 
merely  had  an  existence  on  paper.  They  had  no  ap- 
paratus. They  had  no  need  of  any,  for  there  were  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  frame  buildings  in  Chicago. 
Chicago  was  not  yet  a  town,  and  so  the  company  was 
not  formed  under  the  general  State  law.  The  "  Wash- 
ington Volunteers,"  in  fact,  had  so  '*  immaterial "  an  ex- 
istence that  they  are  Jooked  upon  as  the  veriest  ghost 
of  a  company  by  the  oldest  firemen  now  living,  who  re- 
member nothing  about  it.  All  that  is  left  of  it  is  the 
following  notice  : 

"  A.  V.  Knickerbocker,  Sir: — You  are  hereby  notified  that  C. 
Voardman  has  applied  to  become  a  member  of  Washington  Volun- 
teer Fire  Company  in  the  place  of  H.  Williams,  and  a  meeting  is 
called  by  order  of  the  captain  for  that  purpose,  on  Thursday,  at 
four  o'clock  p.  H.,  January  8,  1833. 

"  J.  J.  GiLLUFFV,  Secretary." 

Chicago  became  a  town  August  10,  1833,  and  on 
November  6  an  ordinance  was  passed  forbidding,  after 
December  10,  "the  passing  of  any  stove-pipe  through 
the  roof,  partition  or  side  of  any  building,  unless 
guarded  by  tin  or  sheet  iron,  six  inches  from  wood,  un- 
der penalty  of  $5  ;  the  cause  of  complaint  to  be  removed 
within  forty-eight  hours,  or  fine  to  be  repeated.  This 
was  the  town's  first  fire  ordinance,  and  under  it  Benja- 
min Jones  was  appointed  Fire  Warden.  September  25, 
1834,  the  town  was  divided  into  four  wards,  and  the 
stove  pipe  ordinance  of  November  6,  1833,  was  re- 
enacted  with  a  few  slight  changes.  The  following  War- 
dens were  appointed  for  each  district :  First  Ward, 
W.  Worthington ;  Second,'  E.  E.  Hunter ;  Third, 
Samuel  Resique ;  Fourth,  James  Kinzie.  These  War- 
dens were  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  ordi- 
nance previously  passed,  and  of  directing  the  move- 
ments of  citizens  who  responded  to  the  alarm  of  fire. 
By  sections  4,  5  and  6  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  War- 
dens on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  to  make  a  tour 
of  inspection  to  see  that  the  stove  pipe  ordinance  was 
properly  enforced.  They  were  paid  according  to  the 
time  thus  employed. 

An  account  of  the  first  fire  which  ever  occurred  in 
the  town  of  Chicago  appears  in  the  Democrat  of  Octo- 
ber 12,  1834 : 

"  On  Saturday  last,  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  building  on  the 
comer  of  I^ke  and  I<aSalte  streets,  and  the  on«  attached,  were  dis- 


covered to  be  in  flames.  Our  citizens  rntaired  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flagration with  a  promptitude  worthy  of  commendation  and  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  its  progress,  after  destroying  two  other  buildings 
adjoining.  The  wind  being  high  at  the  time,  threatened  the 
destruction  of  a  number  of  the  surrounding  houses,  but,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  citizens,  were  saved  from  the  devastation.  The  loss 
of  the  sufferers  will  be  severely  felt,  as  some  of  them  lost  their  all. 
A  building  on  the  comer,  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  loss  $300.  There 
was  in  the  house  $220  in  money,  $125,  being  in  Jacksmt  money,  was 
found  in  the  mtns.  The  remainder,  the  rag  currency,  was  destroyed. 
A  building  owned  and  occupied  as  a  cabinet  shop,  and  another 
building  as  a  grocery  by  H.  Khines,  together  with  dwelling,  furni- 
ture and  tools,  loss  $i,200.  A  building  owned  and  occupied  as  a 
dwelling  by  James  Spence,  loss  $500.  The  fire  commenced  by  a 
coal  from  a  shovel  in  carrying  from  one  building  to  the  other.  The 
want  of  suitable  officers  to  tuce  char^  and  oversee  in  cases  of  fire 
is  much  felt,  and  we  understand  the  Trustees  have  suitable  regula- 
tions in  respect  to  it." 

Two  days  after  the  f^re  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Tremont  House  and  adopted  their  third 
fire  ordinance,  by  which  Wardens  were  empowered  to 
summon  by-standers  to  assist  in  suppressing  fires, 
making  the  Warden  of  the  ward  in  which  the  fire  occur- 
red the  "  chief,"  for  the  time  being,  and  obliging  fire 
wardens  to  wear  badges  of  office.  A  short  time  after- 
ward Mrs.  Hopkins  was  fined  for  violating  the  '*  stove 
pipe  ordinance,"  in  the  district  ruled  by  Fire  Warden  No. 
2.  The  October  fire  appears  to  have  stirred  up  the  town 
authorities  to  unusual  activity,  for  on  November  3,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  had  another  meeting  at  the  "  Ex- 
change" and  adopted  the  following  "  ordinance  for  pre- 
caution against  fires:" 

"Whereas.  It  has  been  represented  by  sundry  citizens,  house- 
holders and  owners  of  property  in  the  town  of  Chicago,  that  great 
danger  of  destruction  to  their  property  and  to  that  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  exists,  by  means  of  a  practice  too  gmerally  indulged 
In,  viz.:  that  of  carrying  fire  from  one  house  to  another  without 
care  or  caution,  and,  Whereas,  The  President  and  Trustees  of  the 
town  of  Chicago  have  been  called  upon  by  their  fellow-citizens  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  said  practice  in  the  future; 
therefore 

"Be  it,  and  it  is  hereby  ordained  by  the  President  and  Trustees 
of  the  town  of  Chicago,  that  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  or  persons  to  convey  fire  brands  or  coals  of  fire  from  one 
house  or  building  to  another  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation, 
unless  the  same  be  carried  or  conveyed  in  a  covered  earthen  or  fire- 
proof vessel.  Any  person  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  for  each  and  every  offense, 
to  be  recovered  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  like  manner  as 
other  fines  are  by  law  recoverable.  This  ordinance  to  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  12th  dav  of  November,  A.  D. 

"JNO.  H.  KINZIE,  Prtsident  Beard  of  7'rtutees. 

(Attest:) 

"E.  W.  Casey,  OertPrv.  Tern." 

On  February  12,  1835,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  any  number  of  persons  not  exceeding  forty 
to  form  themselves  into  a  fire  company.  It  also  ex- 
empted them  from  military  duty  during  the  time  of  their 
service;  and  all  persons  who  should  serve  twenty  years 
were  forever  exempt.  Vet  laws  and  ordinances  did  not 
make  a  fire  department,  and  even  so  late  as  May,  1835, 
the  Chicago  Democrat  complains  that  "  there  is  not 
even  a  fire  bucket "  in  the  city.  The  first  practical  step 
taken  toward  the  organization  of  other  than  a  "  paper  " 
fire  department,  was  when,  on  September  19,  1835,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  resolved  that  *'  the  President  order 
two  engines  for  the  use  of  the  corporation,  of  such 
description  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  and  also  one 
thousand  feet  of  hose,  on  the  credit  of  the  corporation." 
Whereupon  William  B.  Ogden,  as  agent  of  the  corpora- 
tion, was  vested  with  authority  to  make  such  purchase. 
On  October  7  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Trowbridge's  Eagle  Hotel,  ordered  the  purchase  of 
two  fire-hooks,  with  chains  and  ropes,  two  ladders  six- 
teen feet  long,  four  axes  and  four  hand  saws^t  a  total 
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cost  of  $29.63.  On  the  same  date  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  Joseph 
L.  Hanson,  Silas  B.  Cobb,  James  A.  Smith,  J.  K.  Bots- 
ford,  Joseph  Meeker,  and  J.  McCord  signed  theirnames 
as  the  fii^t  members  of  the  "  Pioneer  "  hook  and  ladder 
company.  Soon  afterward  John  L.  Wilson,  E.  C. 
Brackett,  John  Holbrook,  T.  Jenkins,  T.  F.  Spalding, 
Isaac  Cook,  J.  J.  Garland,  George  Smith,  J.  K.  Palmer, 
Thomas  S.  Ells,  John  R.  Livingston,  Henry  G.  Hub- 
bard, George  W.  Snow,  Thomas  J.  King,  N.  F,  L.  Mon- 
roe, George  W.  Merrill,  Samuel  S.  Lathropand  Thomas 
S.  Hyde  joined  the  company.   These  feeble  steps  were 


preliminary  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1835,  by  which  the  first  regular  fire  department 
of  Chicago  was  organized.  By  its  provisions  the  De- 
partment was  made  to  consist  of  a  chief  engineer,  two 
assistants,  four  fire  wardens,  in  addition  to  the  Town 
Trustees  who  were  ( ex  officio,)  Wardens.    The  Board 


of  Trustees  had  the  power  to  appoint  the  members  of 
the  department. 

Section  35  of  the  ordinance  made  it  incumbent  upon 
every  dwelling-house  or  other  building,  containing  one 
fire-place  or  stove  to  have  one  good  painted  leathern 
fire  bucket,  with  the  initials  of  the  owner's  name  painted 
thereon;  every  building  with  two  or  more  such  places, 
two  buckets.  The  penalty  for  breaking  this  order  was 
a  fine  of  *%2  for  each  deficient  bucket,  and  the  further 

sum  of  $1  for  each  month  he  shall  neglect  to  provide 
himself  with  such  bucket  or  buckets  after  he  shall  have 
been  notified  by  a  fire  warden  so  to  do."  Every  able- 
bodied  male  inhabitant  possessing  a  bucket,  who  did 
not  repair  to  the  place  of  fire  and  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fire  wardens  or  other  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment was  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  $2.  These  provis- 
ions contained  in  sections  35  and  36  of  the  ordinance, 
comprised  the  authority  for  the  formation  of  the  first 
bucket  company,  which  was  not  disbanded  until  1840. 
The  only  one  of  these  old  leather  buckets  known  to  be 
in.existence  hangs  in  the  Historical  rooms.  Although 
in  appearance  a  modest  enough  instrument  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  a  serious  conflagration,  even  in  its  old 
age  it  looks  tough  and  serviceable.  Its  general  shape 
is  that  of  a  clown's  long  hat,  with  the  picked  end  some- 
what flattened.  The  handle  consists  of  a  plain  leather 
strap,  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  mouth  by  a  simple 
iron  buckle,    .\ppearing  in  a  scroll  on  the  side  is  the 


name  "C.  Stose,"  and  underneath,  "Relic  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  of  Chicago,  used  by  C.  Stose 
until  the  disbandment  of  the  bucket  company  in  1840." 

It  may  be  tluu  attention  was  called  to  the  great 
necessity  of  some  such  embryonic  organization  as  could 
be  effected  under  this  ordinance,  by  the  fact  that,  during 
October,  the  prairie  fires  had  been  raging  in  alarming 
proximity  to  the  limits  of  the  town. 

In  September  the  authorities  had  ordered  the  purchase 
of  a  fire  engine.  It  was  bought  of  Hubbard  &  Co., 
December  10,  for  $894.38,  payable  in  two  annua!  install- 
ments. Two  days  thereafter,  under  the  fire  ordinance, 
the  "Fire  Kings"  (No.  i)  organized.  The  first  mem- 
bers whose  names  appeared  on  the  roll  were  H.  G. 


Loomis,  H.  H.  Mag^e,  J.  M.  Morrison,  W.  H.  Clarke, 
John  Calhoun,  Alvin  Calhoun,  W.  H.  Stow,  C.  Beers, 
Peter  L.  Updike,  A.  Gilbert  and  J.  C.  Walters.  But 
the  machines  ordered  by  the  corporation  through  Mr. 
Ogden  were  slow  in  arriving,  and  the  hook  and  ladder 
company  was  slow  in  organizing.  The  American  of 
December  12,  accordingly,  has  this  paragraph  : 

"  The  engine  (wdered  by  the  corporation  cannot  arrive  until 
next  year,  and  no  efforts  are  made,  as  we  understand,  to  fit  and  man 
the  one  already  in  town  for  use  00  a  sudden  emergeccy.  Why  is 
not  the  fire  company  in  preparation  and  trainin?  for  service?  What 
has  become  of  the  hook  and  ladder  company? 

Before  December  17,  when  the  hook  and  ladder 
company  effected  an  organization  under  the  ordinance, 
the  "boys"  had  been  without  officers.  Upon  that  date, 
Hiram  Hugunin,  President  of  the  Board,  became  chief 
engineer ;  William  Jones,  first  assistant,  and  Peter  L. 
Updike,  second  assistant.  On  the  23d,  the  Fire  King 
Company  reported  to  the  Board,  in  addition  to  the  same 
general  officers  of  the  "  department,"  recommended  by 
the  hook  and  ladder  company,  the  following  names : 
S.  G.  Trowbridge,  foreman  of  Engine  Company  No.  i  ; 
H.  G.  Loomis,  treasurer ;  A.  C.  Hamilton,  clerk  ;  Ira 
Kimberly,  steward ;  William  Worthington,  S.  Lincoln, 
William  Forsythe  and  W.  A.  Norton,  fire  wardens. 
The  motto  of  the  company  was,  "  Pro  bom publuo" 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  an 
engine  house  reported  that  that  the  County  Commis- 
sioners would  give  them  "  leave  to  erect  an  engine  • 
house  on  the  public  square,  on  LaSalle  Street,  to  occupy 
the  same  for  and  during  the  term  of  five  years,  without 
paying  rent  therefor."  The  clerk  called  for  proposals 
for  the  erection  of  an  engine  house  twelve  by  eighteen 
feet.  The  company,  however,  not  wishing  to  be  so 
closely  confined,  induced  the  Board  to  expand  the 
limits  to  twenty-four  by  twelve  feet,  and  to  agree  that 
it  should  also  have  a  cistern- "  to  hold  two  hogsheads  of 
water,  to  be  made  of  good  pine  lumber."  On  the  30th 
of  December,  1835,  Levi  Blake  contracted  to  build  the 
engine  house  for  $220.  Before  it  was  fairly  completed, 
however,  and  before  the  department  was  formed,  Mr. 
Hugunin  thought  best  to  resign  his  position  as  chief 
engineer  (February  17,  1836J,  and  George  W.  Snow,  of 
the  "  Pioneer,"  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy.  The 
feeling  had  become  general  among  the  members  of  the 
department  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  elect  their 
own  chief.  Mr.  Hugunin's  action  was  occasioned  ipore 
particularly  by  the  following  communication,  addressed 
to  the  Board,  through  him : 

"  Mr.  President, — I  am  directed  by  the  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Engine  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  'So.\ 
to  ask  of  the  Honorable  Corporation  of  the  towiv^  Chic^  t<L 
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grant  the  said  companies  the  privilege  of  electing  their  engineer 
and  other  officers,  in  which  the  committee  ask  the  concurrence  of 
the  Honorable  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chicago. 

"  P,  FkUVNE,  Setrttary" 

In  March,  1836,  Company  No.  i  adopted  by-laws 
making  its  officers  to  consist  of  a  foreman,  assistant 
foreman,  clerk,  treasurer  and  steward,  to  be  elected  an- 
nually.  The  treasurer  was  to  keep  the  apparatus  in 

good  order,  or  be  fined  $2  for  each  neglect;  lo  see  that 
all  the  men  did  their  duty,  enforce  all  the  laws,  and 
audit  all  bills  against  the  company,  or  pay  a  fine  of  %\ 
for  each  neglect.  The  fines  were  to  be  voted  by  the 
company,  and  any  member  fined  by  the  foreman  could 
appeal  to  the  popular  will  of  his  fellows.  The  duty  of 
the  assistant  foreman  was,  particularly,  to  attend  to  the 
pipe  and  leaders,  when  the  engine  was  at  fires.  To  the 
clerk  and  treasurer  appertained  the  usual  duties  of  such 
offices.  The  steward  was  "to  provide  suitable  refresh- 
ments, so  far  as  the  officer  in  command  may  think  rea- 
sonable." Fines  were  provided  for  members  of  the 
company  who  did  not  respond  promptly  to  the  alarm  of 
fire.  At  the  alarm  of  fire  the  member  first  arriving  at 
the  engine  was  entitled  to  the  pipe  of  hose  and  in  case 
of  the  absence  of  the  foreman  and  assistant  foreman,  the 
member  arriving  second  took  command  of  the  company. 
No  other  fire  organizations  were  effected  for  over  a 
year. 

On  February  9,  1837,  before  the  city  charter  was  in 
force,  the  department  elected  candidates  for  chief  en- 
gineer and  assistants.   A  special  committee  consisting 


of  A.  Calhoun,  T.  O.  Davis  and  J.  K.  Botsford,  on 
March  3,  reported  to  the  Board  the  following  names; 
Chief  engineer,  John  M.  Turner;  first  assistant,  Jere- 
miah Price;  second  assistant,  P.  F.  W.  Peck.  The 
Board  approved  the  department's  choice  of  chief  en- 
gineer, made  February  9,  but  sent  back  the  names  of 
the  assistants,  with  a  request  that  they  report  other 
names,  to  be  taken  from  each  of  the  other  districts  of 
the  town.  The  report  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
No.  I,  from  their  secretary,  George  W.  Merrill,  was 
presented  and  accepted.  It  announced  the  following 
individuals  as  officers  and  members  of  the  company: 
John  M.  Turner,  foreman ;  J.  K.  Botsford,  assistant; 


S.  B.  Cobb,  secretary;  S.  F.  Spaulding,  steward;  John 
L.  Wilson,  J.  Meeker,  W.  H.  Taylor,  W.  Osborne,  E.  C. 
Brockett,  Joseph  L.  Hanson,  Grant  (Joodrlch,  Charles 
Adams,  Charles  Cleaver,  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  James  A.  Smith, 
J.  McCord,  S.  J,  Sherwood,  Isaac  Cook  and  Tuthill 
King. 

John  Calhoun,  clerk  of  Engine  Company  No.  1,  re- 
ported that  at  the  annual  election,  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  1836,  the  following  officers  were 
chosen:  Alvin  Calhoun,  foreman;  Thomas  O.  Davis, 
first  assistant;  John  Calhoun,  clerk;  A.  C.  Hamilton, 
treasurer;  John  Rice,  steward.    In  April,  however,  N. 


R.  Norton  and  David  Cox  were  confirmed,  as  first  and 
second  assistant  engineers  of  Engine  and  Hook  and 
Ladder  companies  No.  i,  in  other  words  of  the  Fire  De* 
partment. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  passed  March 
4,  1837,  the  Council  were  given  power  to  organize  fire 
companies,  and  were  named  as  Fire  Wardens,  with 
power  to  appoint  others.  The  Chief  Engineer  and  two 
assistants  were  to  be  chosen  annually  thereafter.  In 
May  an  ordinance  was  passed  making  more  stringent 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  de- 
fining more  in  detail  the  duties  of  the  membera  of  the 
department.   The  four  Wardens  were  required,  under 


the  direction  of  the  Council,  to  see  that  the  new  regula- 
tions were  enforced.  In  the  fall  a  Rochester  engine 
was  purchased  for  $775,  and  the  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  was  fitted  up  anew.  A  second  company,  the 
"Tradesmen's,  "  vas  organized  December  4,  1837,  Its 
name  was  afterward  changed  to  the  '*  Metamora,''  and 
its  headquarters  was  on  Lake  Street,  east  of  the  river. 
In  December,  Alexander  Loyd  was  chosen  Chief  Engi- 
neer ;  S.  J.  Lowe,  first  assistant.  They  continued  in 
office  until  1839,  when  Alvin  Calhoun  became  Chief 
Engineer  and  Isaac  Cook  assistant.  The  next  year 
Luther  Nichols  was  elected  Chief,  but  there  was  no  fur- 
ther increase  of  the  organizations  until  in  September, 


1841,  when  the  Chicago  Bag  and  Fire  Guard  (Company 
(afterward  better  known  as  the  '  Forty  Thieves  ")  was 
formed.  With  canvas  bag,  cord  and  wrench  they 
fought  fires,  rescued  and  guarded  proijerty,  and  gave 
delightful  "  socials  "  for  five  years. 

October  27,  1839,  the  department  fought  one  large 
fire  that  broke  out  on  Lake  Street,  extending  west  to 
B,  W.  Rajrmond's  brick  store,  and  east  to  the  comer  of 
Lake  and  Dearborn,  consuming  the  Tremont  House. 
Eighteen  buildings  were  laid  in  ruins.  The  loss  was 
about  $60,000. 

A.  S.  Sherman  acted  as  Chief  from  1841  to  1844. 
On  September  7  of  the  former  year,  Bucket  (-ompany  No. 
I,  "Neptune,"  was  organized.  Its  original  members 
were  twenty-five  in  number,  its  headquarters  on  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  La  Salle  Street,  and  there  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty  buckets.  "  Neptune  "  was  provided 
with  a  carriage,  was  neatly  uniformed,  and  admitted 
into  the  department  in  October.  F.  T.  Sherman  was 
its  first  foreman.  In  November,  1 846,  "  Neptune  " 
gave  up  the  ghost,  and  her  members  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  into  the  "  Red  Jackets,"  a  company  famous  in 
the  annals  of  the  volunteer  department  for  twelve  years 
thereafter.  "  Neptune's  "  uniform  was  a  red  jacket, 
white  belt  and  cap.  , 

Engine  Company  No.  3,  "  Osceolo,"  afterward 
called  "Niagara,"  was  organized  November  21,  1844. 
It  was  at  first  stationed  at  the  foot  of  North  Dearborn 
Street,  and  subsequently  removed  to  the  comer  of  Kin- 
zie  and  North  Wells.  G.  F.  Foster  was  chosen  fore- 
man and  W,  M,  I.Arrabee,  assistant    No  3  «^  known 
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as  the  '*  kid-glove  company,"  because  its  members  were 
drawn  from  the  very  best  material  which  the  North  Side 
afforded.  No  company  was  braver,  more  intelligent 
or  more  respected.  The  "Red  Jackets"  (No.  4)  had 
not  yet  made  their  appearance  to  contest  ttie  field  with 
No.  I,  the  "  Fire  Kings."  But  when  No.  3  had  organ- 
ized and  procured  their  engine,  at  the  first  fire  which 
they  attended,  they  had  the  supreme  joy  of  being  sta- 
tioned next  to  the  river,  and  pumped  with  such  vigor 
into  the  hose  of  No.  i  that  the  latter's  machine  was  in- 
undated— "washed  "  clean. 

From  1844  to  1847  Stephen  F.  Gale  acted  as  Chief. 


Philadelphia  Hose  Company  No.  i  was  organized 
in  January,  1845,  headquarters  being  on  the  North 
Side,  near  Clark-street  bridge.  Jacob  B.  Johnson  was 
foreman. 

In  March,  1846,  the  Council  was  requested  to  dis- 
band the  Chicago  Fire  Guards  (bucket  company),  as  it 
was  thought  they  were  no  longer  necessary.  This  was 
done,  and  they  were  assigned  to  other  companies. 

As  previously  noticed,  on  November  13,  1846,  the 
membersof  "Neptune"  Bucket  Company  No.  i  combined 
to  form  Engine  Company  No.  4,  the  "Red  Jackets." 
From  the  start  they  worked  to  win  success,  and  won  it. 
They  had  worthy  rivals  to  contend  with  in  Nos.  i  and 
3,  and  were  especially  anxious  to  triumph  in  some  de- 
cisive way,  over  the  former.  The  headquarters  of  No. 
4  were  at  the  foot  of  Clark  Street,  near  the  bridge  ;  and 
they  were  furnished  with  an  old  goose-neck  engine 
which  had  been  used  by  the  "Fire  Kings."  They  were 
afterward  transferred  to  new  quarters  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Washington  and  LaSalle.  In  May,  1852,  the 
"  Red  Jackets"  were  made  happy  by  a  fine  "piano"  engine, 
(lo-inch  cylinder,  1 2-inch  stroke)  built  by  L.  Button  &Co. 
Therefter  the  contests  with  No.  i  were  carried  on  under 
more  favorable  auspices.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Fireman's  Journal  of  July  3,  1880,  gives  a  few  in- 
cidents illustrating  the  rivalry  between  No.  1  and  No. 
4  ;  also  of  the  latter's  great  triumph  in  New  York  : 

Once  when  it  was  nip  and  tuck  between  the  "Fire  Kin^" 
and  "  Red  Jackets"  for  the  supremacy,  a  bet  was  made  by  the 
respective  foreman.  They  bet  an  oyster  supper  for  the  two  com- 
panies, each  that  his  own  engine  would  be  hrst  to  reach  the  spot 
wherever  the  next  tire  was.  The  time  soon  came,  and  it  caught 
No.  I  napping.  A  "  still  "  was  given  the  Red  Jackets,  and  away 
they  went  for  the  locality  designated.  With  muffled  bells  they 
hurried  along  the  sidewalk's,  and  as  they  ran,  nowhere  could  they 
discern  their  rivals.  Unfortunately  they  were  compelled  to  pass 
Bradley's  house,  and  just  when  they  were  in  front  of  the  place  the 
sidewalk  gave  way,  and  the  engine  broke  through.  The  sudden 
wrench  loosened  a  muffler,  one  of  the  bells  sounded  its  unwelcome 
warning.  Bradley  heard  the  sound,  and  in  another  moment,  half 
dressed,  and  hardly  awake,  was  on  his  way  for  No.  I's  house.  But 
No.  4  beat  them  for  all  that,  and  after  the  fire  had  been  put  out  the 
two  companies  went  down  to  the  St.  Charles  and  ate  oysters  till 
they  couldn't  eat  any  more. 

Subsequentlv  No.  i  gave  No.  4  a  beating.  There  was  a  Are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fifteenth  Street,  on  the  South  .Side.  They 
started  about  even  from  Washington  Street,  with  the  "Fire  Kings ' 
having  much  ihe  best  of  it  all  the  way  up  town.  Coming  home. 
No.  4  took  the  sidewalk  on  State,  and  No.  1  the  walk  on  Clark 
Street.  It  was  a  li^-ely  run.  As  one  company  crossed  each  inter- 
secting  street  a  glance  to  the  right  or  left  revealed  their  rivals  on 
equal  terms  with  them.  Each  company  was  endeavoring  to  reach 
first  the  comer  of  Washington  Street.  When  No.  4  dashed  across 
Madison  they  could  see  nothing  of  No.  i.  They  had  crossed 
Monroe  together,  and  No.  4  could  not  understand  how  it  was  the 


others  had  so  soon  disappeared.  But  when  they  reached  Washing* 
ton  Street  corner,  to  their  grief  and  astonishment,  they  were 
greeted  with  a  terrible  shout  from  No.  I's  boys,  who  had  already 
reached  the  goal.  Soon  afterward  it  was  discovered,  however,  that 
only  a  portion  of  No.  I  Engine  had  reached  Washington  Street. 
Just  after  the  "  Fire  King  *  had  crossed  Monroe,  the  king-pin 
broke,  and  the  heavier  part  of  the  machine  dropped  upon  the  walk. 
Determined  not  to  be  defeated,  the  boys  kept  on  with  the  front 
wheels,  and  easily  reached  the  comer  in  advance  of  their  compcti- 
tors.  Only  a  short  lime  previous  to  the  big  lire  of  1871,  in  front 
of  the  Little  Giant  ( steamer )  engine-house  on  Dearborn  Street, 
while  some  of  the  boys  were  relating  certain  things  which  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  spoke  one  of  the  crowd  :  "  Well,  there  is  one 
thing  I  wish  had  never  happened.  I  wish  we  had  never  had  that 
row  at  the  Rock  Island  depot.  It  was  all  well  enough  at  the  time, 
and  I  ain't  going  lo  say  ^Io.  i  boys  didn't  get  their  dues.'"  The 
fight  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  in  the  history  of  the  Chicago 
department.  The  old  feeling  toward  "  F'ire  King"  No.  i  had 
broken  out  badly  among  No.  4's  boys,  and  when  all  came  together 
at  the  big  fire  above  Twelfth  Street,  there  were  a  few  old  heads 
who  scented  a  coming  battle.  Only  a  few  minutes  ktter  and  the 
rival  companies  were  at  each  other  with  all  theit  fierceness.  Span- 
ners were  freely  used,  and  many  a  fellow's  head  was  swelled  that 
night.  The  battle  was  with  the  strong,  and  ihey  were  the  "  Red 
Jackets,"  They  not  only  whipped  the  "  Fire  Kings,"  but  they  cap- 
tured  the  engine  and  they  "  just  turned  her  over  "  in  the  ditch. 

Sometime  in  1852  "  Red  Jacket"  went  East.  There  was  to  be 
a  grand  tournament  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  and  they  were  desirous 
to  win  first  prize.  On  their  arrival  in  New  York  City  the  "  Red 
Jackets  "  learned  that  thetoumament  was  postponed.  In  no  hurry 
to  return  they  remained  in  New  York  one  week,  the  guest  of  the 
"  Live  Oaks."  U.  P.  Harris,  who  was  Chief  at  the  time,  was  of 
the  party.  The  result  was  they  received  an  invitation  from  the 
New  York  chief  to  show  their  skill  in  competing  with  some  of  the 
crack  engines  of  that  city.  I'he  afternoon  of  their  debut  before  a 
New  York  audience  arrived,  and  the  "  Red  Jackets"  were  in  fine 
spirits,  thousands  of  persons  had  assembled  in  and  around  the 
city  hall  park  to  witness  the  skill  of  the  Western  company.  Only  a 
very  few  of  the  spectators  had  ever  heard  of  such  an  engine,  and  it 
was  considered  absurd  to  attempt  to  beat  New  York's  crack  organ- 
izations. In  the  park  there  was  a  pole,  it  is  forgotten  how  many 
feet  in  height.  At  the  summit  was  a  figure  of  Justice  with  her 
scales  in  hand.  There  was  never  an  engine  company  in  New  York 
that  could  f<M-ce  a  stream  as  high  as  those  scales.  Presently  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  Chicago  company.  Three  of  the  New 
York  engines  had  tried  and  fail^  to  throw^'a  stream  to  the  feet  of 
Justice,  Eighty  "Red  Jackets"  were  on  the  brakes,  whose  de- 
termination,  individually  and  collectively,  was  to  win  a  victory. 
When  everything  was  in  readiness  "  U.  P."  made  them  a  speech, 
in  substance  saying  that  if  they  failed  never  again  would  herecog. 
nize  them  as  Chicagoans.  Charley  Moore,  with  trumpet  in  hand, 
stood  midway  of  the  pipe  and  the  engine.  The  crowd  was  quiet, 
almost  painfully  still.  "Play  away!'  Thebrakes  came  up,  then 
down,  faster  and  faster,  not  a  misstroke  or  a  hit.  Soon  the  lead  of 
hose  is  stretched,  then  the  stream  is  seen  to  leave  the  nozzle.  Up- 
ward and  upward  it  climbs  toward  the  gilded  figure  The  people 
begin  to  shout,  and  Eastem  firemen  were  fast  realizing  that  the 
Western  men  were  mighty.  "Down  on  her,  'Red  Jackets,'" 
shouted  Charley  Moore,  and  the  strokes  grew  faster  and  more  furi- 
ous. Then  Chieftain  Harris  seized  the  trampet  and  vrith  one  of 
his  well-remembered  shouts,  he  yelled  :  "  Work  for  your  lives,  you 
Red  Jacketed  sons  of  Chicago,"  and  with  that  there  was  renewed 
vigor  imparted  to  the  men.  Already  the  stream  had  reached  the 
feet  of  Justice.  A  few  more  strokes  and  water  would  be  where  it 
had  never  been  before.  Jack  Mcl-ain  and  Robert  Brown,  of  Utica, 
held  the  pipe,  the  nozzle  pointing  at  the  apex  of  the  staff.  Then 
there  was  a  grand  shout  from  many  mouths.  It  grew  louder  until  it 
was  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  park.  The  New  York  laddies  took  it 
up,  and  helped  to  swell  the  volume  of  sound.  For  the  stream  had 
not  only  reached  the  scales,  but  it  had  ascended  even  higher.  A 
few  moments  later  the  "Red  Jackets"  were  receiving  numerous 
congratulations,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  drag  home  their  en- 
gine. That  was  done  by  New  Yorkers  who  had  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  a  comparatively  unknown  engine  company. 

Excelsior  Engine  Company  No.  5  was  organized  in 
November,  1846;  headquarters  on  Clinton  Street,  be- 
tween Randolph  and  Washington  ;  A.  S.  Sherman,  fore- 
man. 

In  1855  the  first  steam  fire  engine  was  brought  from 
Cincinnati  and  given  a  trial.  A  special  committee  had 
been  sent  to  that  city  to  examine  into  the  excellencies 
of  "the  machines."  The  Chicago  firemen  were  hos- 
pitably entertained,  and  an  engine,  the  "Joe  Ross," 
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was  fired  up,  but  the  engineer  was  so  careless  that  the 
boiler  burst  and  he  was  instantly  killed  A  second  trial 
was  entirely  successful.  Subsequently  a  trial  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  steamer  sent  to  Chicago  and  the 
hand  engines  of  the  department.   The  result  was  that 


AN  EARLY  STEAMER. 

No,  a,  No.  8  and  No.  lo  beat  the  interloper.  No.  lo's 
horizontal  stream  was  greater  than  either  of  her  com- 
petitors, while  her  perpendicular  attempt  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  "  Fire  King."  The  steamer  did  not  give 
satisfaction  and  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  city  of  St. 
Louis. 

"  Rough-and-Keady  "  Bucket  Company  No.  i  was 
formed  in  January,  1847  ;  Charles  Harpell,  foreman. 

Because  of  the  numef^us  incendiary  fires  which  oc- 
curred in  October,  1847,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lumber  and  ship  yards,  a  special  committee  of  the 
Council  was  directed  to  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
pediency of  passing  an  ordinance  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  planing  factories,  lumber  yards  and  other 
dangerous  mercantile  business  in  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  city.  Two  years  thereafter  (October,  1849) 
an  ordinance  was  passed  to  "  prevent  the  erection  of 
wooden  buildings  within  the  following  limits  :  South 
of  the  center  of  the  Chicago  River,  and  east  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  South  Branch  thereof,  and  north  of  Randolph 
and  west  of  Wabash."  Buildings  used  for  warehouse 
purposes  upon  the  so-called  "wharfing privileges"  were 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

In  October,  1847,  was  formed  the  Firemen's  Benevo- 
lent Association  ;  S.  F.  Gale,  president. 

In  March,  1848,  the  friends  of  Mr,  Gale,  to  whose 
efficiency  and  zeal  much  of  the  good  standing  of  the 
department  was  due,  urged  him  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Chief,  This  was 
done,  butf  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw,  and  the  following  ticket  was  elected:  Charles 
E.  Peck,  Chief ;  Charles  M.  Gray,  first  assistant ;  James 
H.  Rees,  second  assistant.  Mr,  Peck  served  from  1847 
to  1849.  During  his  administration — in  March,  1848 — 
"  Hope"  Hose  Company  No.  2  commenced  its  brilliant 
career.    Says  the  Fireman's  Journal : 

"  Hope  "  was  always  the  brag  company,  not  onlv  of  Chicago, 
but  of  the  West.  In  St.  Louis,  "  Tiger  "  No.  4  ;  in  Alton,  "Dol- 
phin "  No.  4;  io  Springfield,  "Young  America"  No,  i,  and  in 
Keokuk,  "Liberty,*  were  Uie  crack  hose  companies  of  these  cities. 
But  they  could  never  be  induced  to  meet  "  Hope  "  boys.  Not  on- 
ly was  the  Chicago  company  the  swiftest  of  foot,  the  fastest  in 
making  a  coupling,  the  speediest  in  afhxing  the  pipe,  and  the 
handiest  in  working  at  fires,  but  they  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  only  by  strict  discipline  could  they  maintain  their  su- 
prenucy.   The  strictest  rules  were  laid  down,  aod  be  who  nc^lect- 


ed  these  was  unceremoniously  expelled.  The  members  were  in 
sympathy  with  each  other  only  so  far  as  they  strove  to  perpetuate  the 
good  name  of  their  society.  Having  tired  of  the  old  cart  purchas- 
ed for  them  by  the  city,  they  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  and  se- 
cured in  Philadelphia  probably  the  finest  hose  carriage  ever  man- 
ufactured. She  was  a  beauty — enriched  with  pure  silver  mount- 
ings ;  her  woodwork  polished  to  perfection  ;  her  reel  was  the  admi- 
ration of  every  beholder.  She  was  the  pride  of  every  member's 
heart,  and  the  outsider  who  was  permitted  to  look  upon  her  charms 
was  considered  a  favored  being.  So  highly  was  she  prized,  that  it 
was  but  seldom  the  laddies  trolled  her  to  fires.  She  was  used  of- 
tenest  on  State  occasions — such  as  parades  and  annual  reviews. 
Previous  to  her  making  an  appearance  the  boys  arranged  her  for 
inspection.  You  could  see  your  face  in  the  woodwork,  while  thk 
silver  shone  almost  as  brightly  as  the  noonday  sun.  The  flaxen 
rope  was  so  clean  that  white  kid  gloves  were  not  soiled  while  grasp- 
ing  it ;  and  the  sweet-sounding  bells  with  which  she  was  adorned, 
how  they  struck  chords  in  the  souls  of  the  hose-men  ;  neither  piano 
nor  violin  were  so  musical  as  were  those  bells,  which  rang  so  blithe> 
ly  with  every  move  of  the  pride  of  No.  2.  Occasionally  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  their  every-day  cart,  and  then  "  Hope  " 
boys  were  obliged  to  run  out  their  darling.  It  is  something  singu- 
lar, but  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  almost  every  time  the  boys  went 
anjnvhere  with  their  silver  carriage  she  got  upset.  If  it  were  mud- 
dy, then  her  appearance  was  anything  but  pleasing  ;  and,  until  she 
had  been  cleaned  and  brightened  up.  not  one  of  the  company  was 
happy.  The  company  remained  in  service  until  the  fall  of  i860, 
when  the  cart  was  sold  to  a  company  in  Michigan,  The  greatest 
achievement  of  "Hope"  Hose  was  when  she  ran  five  hundred 
yards  and  made  connection  with  three  hundred  feet  of  hose  in  one 
minute  and  seven  seconds,  or  the  second  best  time  on  record.  For 
a  long  time  "  Hope"  boys  occupied  a  house  at  the  comer  of  Frank- 
lin and  Washington  streets  ;  but  they  afterwards  gave  up  the  place 
to  "  Illinois"  No.  3,  and  made  their  own  quarters  in  No.  4  engine 
house  on  La  Salle  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Baptist  church. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  an  act  February 
TO,  1849,  exempting  the  firemen  of  Chicago  from  work- 
ing out  any  street  or  road  tax,  or  from  paying  any 
money  in  lieu  thereof.  "  Protector  "  Engine  Company 
No.  6  was  organized  in  August,  1849,  while  Ashley 
Gilbert  was  Chief.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  succeeded  the 
next  year  by  Cyrus  P.  Bradley,  who  remained  in  office 
for  two  terms. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  August  i,  1850, 
the  fire  limits  of  the  city  were  extended  "  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  district  east  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River  and  west  of  State  Street,  north  of  the  alley 
running  between  Randolph  and  Washington  streets," 

The  Firemen's  festival  of  October,  1850,  was  a 
grand  affair  for  the  boys  who  "  run  the  machines  "  here. 
There  were  twenty-three  companies  in  line,  represen- 
tatives being  present  from  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee, 
Racine  and  Kenosha.  The  hospitalities  of  the  city 
were  tendered  by  Alderman  Page,  who  had  been  an 
honored' member  of  the  "  fraternity "  for  ten  years. 
The  dinner  was  at  the  Tremont.  Among  the  organiza- 
tions which  received  a  great  share  of  the  admiration 
were  "  Lafayette  "  Engine  Company  No.  4  of  Detroit, 
"Ocean"  Fire  Company  and  Supply  Hose  Company, 
"Milwaukee,"  of  the  Cream  City.  The  attempt  to  suc- 
cessfully engineer  a  torch-light  procession  in  the  even- 
ing, however,  was  a  failure  on  account  of  the  windy 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  "  Lawrence "  Engine 
Company  No.  7  was  organized  in  September,  1850,  and 
re-organized  as  the  "  Eagle,"  in  1852,  In  December, 
185 1,  a  third  hose  company  was  formed,  called  the 
"  Lone  Star,"  afterward,  the  "  Illinois." 

"Phoenix"  Engine  Company  No.  8,  organized  De- 
cember 22,  1851,  was  changed  to  "Cataract"  in  Octo- 
ber, 1853.  The  company  was  composed  principally  of 
sailors,  and  consequently  could  not  be  depended  upon 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  *'  Illinois  "  Hose  No, 
3  was  formed  the  next  day.  No  further  organizations 
were  effected  until  February,  1854,  when  the  "New 
England,"  subsequently  known  as  the  "America  "  No. 
9^  sprang  into  being.    From  1852  until  1854  (two  terms) 
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U.  P.  Harris  was  Chief,  being  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Don- 
nelly, who  served  but  one  term  in  1854,  In  January, 
1855,  was  formed  "  Washington  "  Engine  Company  No. 
ID.  An  ordinance  was  pa^ed  by  the  Council  July  23, 
1855,  dividing  the  city  into  six  fire  districts:  No.  i, 
South  Division,  north  of  Madison  Street ;  No.  2,  South 
Division,  south  of  Madison ;  No.  3,  West  Division, 
south  of  Randolph ;  No.  4,  West  Division,  north  of 
Randolph  ;  No.  5,  North  Division,  west  of  Clark  ;  No. 
6,  North  Division,  east  of  Clark.  Eight  strokes  of  the 
belt  constituted  the  alarm,  the  additional  strokes  indi- 
cating the  number  of  the  district.  At  this  time  the 
alarms  of  fire  were  sounded  from  the  First  Baptist 
church,  which  had  a  powerful  bell.  In  February, 
1855,  the  large  bell  was  hung  in  the  tower  of  the 
new  court-house,  and  the  honor  of  possessing  the  town 
fire  alarm  was  transferred  to  that  structure  soon  after- 
wards.  A  watchman  was  also  continually  on  duty  there 
to  fling  out  his  flags  by  day  or  his  lanterns  by  night,  in 
order  to  direct  the  firemen  to  the  locality  in  which  he 
had  discovered  the  flames. 

Silas  McBride  was  Chief  for  three  terms,  1855,  1856 
and  1857.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  depart- 
ment, and  during  his  incumbency  many  new  organiza- 
tions were  formed.  In  September,  1855,  "Lafayette" 
Hose  No.  4,  "  Hope's  "  worthy  rival,  was  organized  and 
stationed  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Washington 
streets  ;  in  November  came  "  Rescue  "  Hook  and  Lad- 
der No.  2  ;  "  Neptune "  No.  11,"  Wide  Awake  "  No. 
12,  and  "Torrent"  No.  13,  in  January  and  February, 
1856 ;  '*  Lady  Washington  "  Hose  No.  5  and  "  Liberty  " 
Hose  No.  6,  in  January,  1857,  and  in  March  of  the 
same  year,  "  Empire  "  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  3.  On 
March  2,  1857,  occurred  one  of  the  most  destructive 
fires  heretofore  experienced.  It  originated  in  the  five- 
story  brick  block  corner  of  South  Water  and  State 
streets,  occupied  by  Hale's  Chair  Factory,  and  Dix  & 
Harris,  wholesale  grocers.  This  was  destroyed  with  the 
adjoining  store  west,  occupied  by  Tuttle,  Hibbard  & 
Co.,  wholesale  hardware  dealers,  and  Jewett,  Root 
&  Co.,  a  stove  warehouse  firm.  The  east  wall  of  the 
first-named  structure  fell  and  crushed  Mrs.  James 
Carney's  dwelling-house,  the  family  narrowly  escaping 
with  their  lives.  O'Neill's  Brewery,  in  the  rear,  was  also 
somewhat  damaged.  The  loss  by  this  fire  is  covered 
by  the  first  annual  report  of  the  department  from  March 
I,  1.856,  to  May  I,  1857.  The  entire  loss  by  fire  for 
that  period  was  $553,000  ;  insurance,  $385,100.  Ten 
engines  were  reported  in  good  condition  ;  three  in  ordi- 
nary repairs,  and  two  in  process  of  building ;  also  six 
good  hose  carriages,  connected  with  engines,  and  six 
more  supply  hose-carts.  There  were  ten  thousand  feet 
of  hose  in  use.  The  last  contest  of  a  purely  volunteer 
department  took  place  at  the  county  fair  October  12, 
1857.  The  Cook  County  Agricultural  Society  had 
offered  a  $2oo-silver  trumpet  to  the  engine  which 
should  throw  a  horizontal  steam  of  water,  through  five 
hundred  feet  of  hose,  the  longest  distance.  The  contest 
was  exciting,  and  No.  7  (J.  M.  Reis,  foreman)  triumphed, 
the  engine  throwing  the  stream  to  a  distance  of  over 
two  hundred  feet.  Nos.  3  and  4  burst  their  hose,  and 
Nos.  6  and  10  their  air-chambers.  As  the  reader  will 
soon  see,  the  eflfects  of  this  contest  were  seriously  felt  by 
the  city. 

A  Great  Conflagration. — Up  to  the  year  1858, 
the  most  destructive  fire  which  Chicago  had  suffered 
occurred  October  19,  1857.  It  entailed  upon  the  city 
not  only  a  great  loss  of  property,  but  a  distressing  loss 
of  life.  The  fire  originated  in  a  large  brick  store,  Nos. 
109  and  III  South  Water  Street    Though  report*;  and 


rumors  as  to  the  origin  of  the  conflagration  are  con- 
flicting, the  weight  of  testimony  goes  to  show  that  in  a 
room  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  four  aban- 
doned men  and  women  were  indulging  in  a  drunken 
carousal,  and  one  of  their  number  overturned  a  lamp. 
The  flames  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  occupants  of  the  building,  among 
whom  were  other  men  and  women  of  ill  fame,  were 
pouring  out  of  their  disgraceful  haunts.  Some  escaped 
to  the  street,  others  leaped  from  the  windows  to  adja- 
cent buildings,  and  thence  reached  the  ground.  So  far 
as  is  known,  no  lives  were  lost  in  this  locality.  The 
scarcity  of  the  water  supply,  and  the  inability  of  the 
Fire  Department,  made  the  progress  of  the  flames  a 
complete  triumphal  march,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  costly  business  edifices  in 
the  city  were  heaps  of  ruins.  Nearly  half  a  million 
dollars*  worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  and  twenty- 
three  lives  were  lost.  Early  in  the  morning,  John  B. 
Dickey,  foreman  of  "  Liberty"  Hose  Company  No.  6, 
was  in  the  act  of  getting  a  new  lead  of  hose  to  bear 
upon  Edward  Hempstead's  wholesale  grocery  building, 
on  South  Water  Street,  when  the  rear  and  side  walls  of 
the  structure  fell,  instantly  killing  the  unfortunate  fire- 
man. Shortly  after  this  accident,  a  terrible  casualty 
occurred  on  Lake  Street,  by  which  several  lives  were 
lost,  and  which  caused  the  greatest  consternation.  A 
large  number  of  persons  were  engaged  in  removing  dry 
goods  from  the  four-story  brick  store  occupied  by  Mr. 
Bamum,  when  suddenly  the  roof  and  upper  floors  came 
down  with  a  terrible  crash,  burying  some  twenty  men 
beneath  the  ruins;  and,  a  moment  after,  a  portion  of 
the  side  walls  also  fell  in,  adding  still  more  to  the  horror 
of  the  scene.  Instantly  the  most  intense  excitement 
prevailed,  and  the  people  rushed  wildly  around  the 
burning  building,  in  the  vain  effort  to  save,  if  possible, 
the  lives  of  those  beneath  the  ruins.  The  fire  was  so 
intensely  hot  that  no  one  could  enter  the  building.  As 
soon  as  practicable,  streams  were  brought  to  bear,  and 
after  a  short  time  a  crowd  of  men  rushed  in  and  began 
to  search  for  the  bodies  among  the  hot  bricks  and 
burning  rubbish.  This  was  a  work  of  great  danger,  as 
the  walls  on  either  side  were  tottering  and  liable  to  fall 
any  moment;  and  indeed,  when  they  did  come  down, 
many  persons  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  buried 
with  those  for  whom  they  were  searching.  The  dan- 
gerous portions  of  the  walls  left  standing  by  the  fire 
were  thrown  down  by  means  of  ropes  passed  across 
them,  and  the  work  of  rescuing  the  bodies  was  system- 
atically commenced.  Before  dark  the  bodies  of  the 
following  had  been  recovered:  Timothy  Buckley,  mem- 
ber of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i;  Auguste 
Wolf,  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  3;  E.  R.  Clark, 
of  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Metz,  stove  and  tinware  dealers; 
Dudley  C.  White,  employed  in  Joseph  Fisk  &  Co.'s 
hardware  store;  John  Tar,  gas-fitter,  with  Gerould  & 
Co.,  Jean  Jungers;  H.  S.  Bradley,  jeweler.  The  bod- 
ies, as  fast  as  recovered  from  the  ruins,  were  carried  to 
the  grand-jury  room  in  the  court-house.  Coroner 
Hansen  at  once  summoned  a  jury  of  inquest,  and  the 
following  additional  bodies  were  identified:  Marcus  D. 
Grants,  of  Lady  Washington  Hose  Company  No.  5; 
Matthias  Marsh,  clerk  with  Beckwith  &  Co.;  John  A. 
Raymond;  D.  C.  Emerson,  a  painter;  Ezra  H.  Barnum, 
of  the  firm  Barnum  Bros.;  John  High,  retired  mer- 
chant; Lawrence  Griebel,  sailor;  John  Keegan;  Alfred 
H.  P.  Corning,  clerk  with  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.,  cousin  of  Erastus  Corning,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Abram  Bogart,  foreman  for  Campbell  &  Co.,  silver 
platers.   On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  tl^_e  various  offi- 
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oers  of  the  Fire  Department  met  at  the  ComptroUer's 
office,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  burial  of  their  dead 
comrades.  The  obsequies  were  fittingly  observed  on 
the  21st. 

The  testimony  adduced  at  the  Coroner's  inquest 
proved  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  Fire  Department, 
as  then  organized,  to  cope  with  a  wide-spread  conflagra- 
tion. It  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  two  engines  Nos. 
6  and  10,  were  out  of  order  and  did  not  work.  While 
competing  at  the  fair  for  the  f  2oo-silver  trumpet  they 
were  broken.  Besides  having  bui^t  considerable  hose 
at  the  fair  ground,  which  had  not  been  replaced,  about 
five  hundred  feet  of  it  had  been  taken  away  and  left 
On  the  morning  of  the  fire  the  Chief  sent  an  express 
wagon  for  it,  but  it  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  essential 
service.  The  immense  amount  of  property  lost  by  the 
unorganized  exertions  of  those  who  even  were  attempt- 
ing to  save  goods,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
tecting valuables  from  thieves,  induced  the  business 
men  and  insurance  companies  to  form  at  once  a  "  fire 
brigade."  The  movement  was  inaugurated  by  E.  E. 
Ellsworth,  who  suggested  that  the  brigade  consist  of 
one  hundred  picked  men,  invested  with  police  powers, 
and  divided  into  companies  and  squads,  commanded  by 
captain,  lieutenants  and  sergeants.  The  brigade 
was  to  be  provided  with  a  carriage  for  carrying  one  fire 
escape  apparatus,  six  ladders,  one  hundred  fire  axes, 
etc.  The  officers  were  to  have  general  supervision  of 
the  men  at  work  in  removing  property  from  buildings, 
and  were  required  to  set  a  good  example  of  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind.  They  were  to  prevent  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  all  hurry  and  confusion,  to  select 
the  most  valuable  goods  for  removal  first,  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "see  that  the  men  work  in  con- 
cert, and  do  not  occupy  themselves  in  removing  coal, 
old  iron,  stone  flooring,  etc.,  when  anything  more  valu- 
able is  to  be  found;  and  take  especial  pains  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  furniture,  as  it  is  not  considered 
good  policy  to  throw  mirrors  from  the  fourth  story 
windows,  or  like  Doesticks 's  hero,  knfx:k  pianos  to 
pieces'  in  order  to  save  the  castors."  An  organization 
was  accordingly  effected  and  gentlemen  were  appointed 
to  canvass  each  of  the  six  fire  districts  in  the  city  for 
subscriptions.  November  19,  a  constitution  was  adopted, 
christening  the  association  as  the  '*  Citizens'  Fire 
Brigade  of  Chicago,  III."  The  officers  selected  were 
as  follows:  President  and  captain,  Arthur  C.  Ducat; 
L.  K.  Sanborn,  S.  B.  Raymond  and  Henry  Bandt,  vice- 
presidents  and  lieutenants;  secretary,  Grafton  Fenno; 
treasurer,  W.  G.  Hibbard;  finance  committee,  Charles 
H.  Hunt,  Frederick  Fisher,  H.  G.  Williams,  F.  W. 
Wadsworth  and  J.  B.  Shay.  Among  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  brigade  were,  H.  O.  Smith,  L.  S.  Burton,  Shaw 
Williams,  J.  W.  Davis,  H.  N.  May,  G.  W.  Gardner,  S. 
B.  Raymond  and  William  Thompson.  The  brij^de 
was  not  long  lived. 

"Red  Jacket"  No.  4  and  "Red  Rover"  No.  14  at 
this  time,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  public  cen- 
sure,  the  former  being  generally  suspected  of  having 
burned  down  their  engine  house  in  the  fall  of  1857. 
According  to  the  report  made  by  the  committee  on  fire 
and  water,  in  November  of  that  year,  No.  14  is  repre- 
sented "as  being  composed  of  a  very  inferior  class  of 
beings,  all  more  or  less  being  given  to  intoxication  and 
guilty  of  rowdyism  generally."  The  question  of  dis- 
banding these  companies,  which  was  demanded  by  many 
citizen^  was  left  with  the  Mayor.  And  there  was  a 
serious  cause  of  complaint  against  the  system  which 
was  made  by  citizens  as  a  body,  whether  they  were 
firemen  or  not   The  Department  had  become  to  some 


extent  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  idlers  from  distant  cities 
— a  sort  of  hospital  for  the  encouragement  of  laziness. 
In  the  wo.'ds  of  the  committee,  "  there  appears  to  be  too 
many  outsiders,  as  they  are  termed  ;  men  and  boys 
coming  from  other  cities  to  this,  who  either  cannot  or 
do  not  seek  for  employment.  Consequently  the  first 
step  they  take  is  to  run  with  the  machine.  The  pres- 
ent arrangement  in  our  city  provides  for  them  at  least 
a  sleeping  place  for  the  night,  if  nothing  more."  It 
was  suggested  that  the  Chief  Engineer  and  his  assistants 
make  a  thorough  examination,  throughout  all  compan- 
ies, and  whenever  they  found  anybody  "  so  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  our  firemen "  to  arrest  him,  have 
him  brought  before  a  proper  tribunal  and  justly  pun- 
ished. Another  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  if  possible, 
was  the  excessive  use  of  free  whisky  in  times  of  fire. 

Previous  to  1858  it  had  been  customary  for  the  fire- 
men to  meet  in  convention  and  nominate  candidates  to 
be  supported  by  the  people.  The  Chief  called  the 
meeting.  Accordingly,  on  January  26,  the  usual  call 
appeared  for  a  convention  to  be  held  on  the  28th.  As 
the  firemen  considered  that  longer  notice  should  be 
given,  they  requested  the  Chief  to  postpone  the  conven- 
tion for  a  week  or  ten  days.  This  Mr.  McBride  re- 
fused to  do,  and  the  firemen  accordingly  assembled,  on 
the  day  named,  at  the  South  Side  Market  Hall.  There 


were  three  candidates  in  the  field,  D.  J.  Swenie,  Peter 
Casey,  the  then  assistant,  and  John  Egan,  foreman  of 
No.  4.  Some  of  Mr.  Swenie's  friends  charged  that 
Companies  Nos.  4  and  14  (Egan's  warmest  supporters) 
had  brought  a  large  number  of  non-members  to  vote 
their  favorites  into  office.  A  resolution  which  was  in- 
troduced to  prevent  anyone  from  voting  who  could  not 
show  a  badge,  crested  a  great  uproar  and  resulted  in 
many  of  the  companies  leaving  the  hall.  The  "  bolters  " 
adjourned  to  Dearborn  Park,  and  resolved  to  meet  at 
North  Market  Hall  the  next  day.  In  the  meantime 
those  who  had  remained  had  chosen  Egan  as  their 
standard-bearer,  but  the  Chief  declared  the  election  in- 
formal. Mr.  Egan  attempted  to  effect  a  compromise 
with  the  Swenie  (or  paid  department)  element,  by  offering 
to  resign  in  favor  of  U.  P.  Harris.  Mr.  Swenie  refused 
to. do  so,  as  he  said  he  had  already  solicited  Mr.  Harris 
to  become  a  candidate,  without  success.  The  next 
day  therefore,  at  North  Market  Hall,  Mr.  Swenie's 
friends  met  and  nominated  him,  with  L.  Walters  for 
first  assistant  and  M.  W.  Powell  second  assistant.  Feb- 
ruary II,  John  Egan  was  formally  nominated  to  head  a 
second  ticket ;  John  Shank,  first  assistant ;  Jacob  Held, 
second  assistant.   The  Swenie  ticket  was  elected. 

The  first  steam  fire-engine  which  was  retained 
by  the  city  was  the  "  Long  John."  It  was  tested  at  the 
foot  of  South  LaSalle  Street  on  February  5,  1858,  and 
appi-oved  by  experts  and  the  city  generally.  The  boys 
of  the  volunteer  department  saw  in  its  every  puff  a  death 
blow  to  their  own  system.  None  of  them  will  deny  even 
at  this  late  day  that  they  felt,  and  acted,  "ugly."  After 
Mr.  Swenie  had  been  chosen  engineer  in  March,  the 
feeling  reached  such  a  height  that  it  seemed,  for  a  time, 
as  though  it  would  culminate  in  a  riot  On  the  6th  of 
that  month  Engine  Companies  No.  4,  10  and  14,  Hose 
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Companies  No.  3  and  5  and  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  3 
met  on  Clark  Street.  After  forming  in  line  they  marched 
down  that  thoroughfare,  headed  by  the  Great  Western 
Band,  and  traversing  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
marched  into  the  court-house  square.  A  large  crowd 
had  collected  there,  and  were  becoming  more  and  more 


THE  "LONG  JOHN"  FIRE  ENGINE. 

excited.  Fearinga  disturbance,  the  Mayor  dispatched  an 
extra  force  of  two  hundred  policemen.  He  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  firemen  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  they 
fled,  abandoning  their  machines  to  the  city.  No.  14 
only  partially  owned  its  engine,  and  when  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  volunteer  department  were  thus  informally 
broken  Into  by  the  representatives  of  the  law,  her  boys 
ran  off  with  their  machine  to  the  Central  depot,  intend- 
ing to  ship  it  East  to  the  maker,  "to  whom  they  are  in- 
debted for  it,"  spitefully  says  the  Tribune.  Some  dozen 
arrests  were  made,  but  the  prisoners  were  afterwards 
released  by  order  of  the  Mayor.  The  police  took  the 
engines  to  the  Armory  and  locked  them  up,  arrange- 
ments being  made  with  special  policemen  to  man  them 
in  case  of  fire.  Four  horses  were  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  new  steam  fire  engine.  A  police  force  was  placed 
in  the  different  engine  and  hose  houses  to  protect  them, 
should  any  demonstration  be  made  against  the  new 
regime.  No  further  trouble  occurred  however.  The 
organizations  which  took  part  in  the  procession  were  dis- 
banded by  the  Council,  March  22,  1858,  which  action 
may  be  called  the  beginning  of  the  death  of  the  old  vol- 
unteer department. 

On  August  2,  1858,  the  Council  passed  the  ordinance 
organizing  the  paid  department.  December  4,  1858, 
"Northern  Liberty"  Engine  Company  No.  15  was  cre- 
ated, and  was  the  last  of  the  volunteer  engine  compa- 
nies. The  headquarters  were  on  the  corner  of  Larrabee 
Street  and  North  Avenue.  The  first  foreman  was  Con- 
rad Folz. 

The  last  two  hose  companiesto  organize  in  the  vol- 
unteer department,  in  fact  the  last  organizations  to  be 
effected,  were,  "  Northern,"  No.  7  and  "  Union,"  No.  8. 
They  were  both  formed  in  February,  1859,  and  disband- 
ed in  1862. 

Fire  Company  Sketches. — The  original  mem- 
bers of  "  Pioneer "  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  1  signed 
their  names  to  th^  roll,  October  7, 1835.   They  have 


already  been  given  ;  also  those  who  joined  the  company 
up  to  the  time  it  was  regularly  organized,  under  the  or- 
dinance of  November,  1835.  During  the  fifteen  suc- 
ceeding years  more  than  seventy  citizens  entered  its 
ranks.  The  following  names  (and  those  of  other  com- 
panies) are  taken  from  the  several  old  records,  as  the 
lists  which  have  heretofore  appeared  in  print  are  unreli- 
able :  Grant  Goodrich,  William  Osborne,  W.  H.  Tay- 
lor, Charles  Cleaver,  S.  J.  Sherwood,  Starr  Foot,  J.  Price, 
J.  W.  Hooker,  A.  Peck,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  T. 
Whitlock,  T.  Church,  B.  Briggs,  S.  P.  Warner,  A.  C. 
Wood,  O.  Sherman,  H.  O.  Stone,  J.  Campbell,  T.  B. 
Carter,  Alexander  Loyd,  J.  Wadsworth,  L.  B.  Goodsell, 
S.  Sawyer,  W.  King,  N.  Sherman,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Underwood, 
Darius  Knights,  George  Collins,  C.  M.  Gray,  T.  King, 


J.  Keen,  J.  S.  Root,  J.  H.  Rochester,  P.  C.  Sheldon,  C. 
N.  Holden,  S.  M.  Davis,  A.  D.  Sturtevant,  A.  Bent,  J. 

D.  Davis,  H.  Witbeck,  R.  P.  Hamilton,  L.  M.  Boyce, 
J.  M.  Adsit,  S.  B.  Collins,  A.  G.  Downs,  A.  E.  Fuller, 

E.  W.  Herrick,  E.  Bestwick,  S.  W.  Peck,  J.  B.  Jackson, 
T.  W.  Goodrich,  J.  S.  Vanduser,  W.  H.  Cheeseman,  1. 
L.  Milliken,  S.  J.  Surdam,  W.  Lock,  George  Smith, 
G.  M.  Rogers,  C.  Adams,  J.  H.  Reed,  J.  H.  Kinzie,  R. 
Freeman,  G.  G.  Randolph  and  J.  Brooks.  Hoolc  and 
Ladder  No.  i  did  good  service  until  the  disbandment 
of  the  volunteer  department   John  M.  Turner,  J.  W. 


Hooker,  C.  M.  Gray,  George  Collins,  Darius  Knights, 
Charles  Burley,  B,  W.  Seaton,  and  Charles  E.  Provost 
were  foremen.  When  disbanded,  in  1859,  the  company 
was  using  a  truck  built  in  1856,  and  consisted  of  about 
thirty-five  men.  The  house  was  located  on  La  Salle 
Street,  between  Madison  and  Washington. 

Engine  Company  No.  i,  the  first,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  best,  of  the  volunteer  companies,  was  organ- 
ized December  is,  1835.  Its  first  foreman  was  S.  G. 
Trowbridge,  A.  Gilbert,  Cyrus  P.  Bradlgr  and  J.  M. 
Donnelly,  foremen  of  this  company  at  different  times, 
were  afterwards  Chiefs  of  the  Department  Alvin  Cal- 
houn, on  the  other  hand,  who  served  as  Chief  in  1839, 
six  years  later  held  the  position  of  foreman  of  No.  i 
with  almost  as  much  pride.  Asher  Rossiter,  James  J. 
Langdon  and  F.  A.  Bragg  also  held  the  position  of  fore- 
men. As  its  motto  indicated.  No.  i  worked  for  the 
"public  good  "  for  many  years.  The  company  was  not 
disbanded  until  February,  i860.  Its  engine  house  was 
then  on  Dearborn  Street,  between  Washington  and  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  organization  went  out  of  the  department 
about  eighty  strong.  Among  the  earliest  members  d 
No.  I,  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  general  sketch 
of  the  Department,  were :  S.  G.  Trowbridge,  E.  Mor- 
rison, Joel  Wicks,  H.  B.  Clarke,  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  W. 

A.  Neff,  T.  O.  Davis,  Peter  Pruyne,  Ira  Kimberiy,  M. 

B.  Beaubien,  A.  V.  Knickerbocker,  Seth  W.  Paine, 
Ebenezer  Peck,  H.  C.  Pearsons,  George  Davis,  J.  C. 
Hamilton,  Luther  Nichols,  E.  B.  Huribut,  A.  G.  Burley, 
A.  Rossiter,  C.  E.  Peck,  Isaac  Cook,  C.  P.  Bradley  and 
N.  Sturtevant.  There  were  also  in  the  ranks,  at  a  later 
period,  their  service  in  some  cases  stretching  over  many 
years,  H.  H.  Yates,  J.  Beecher,  Peter  Page,  G.  Ran- 
dolph, C.  P.  Albce.  C.  Skinner,  G.  R.  Bills,  J.  W.  Steele, 
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A.  Loomis,  N  C.  Walton,  J.  Harmon,  P.  P.  Chapin,  E. 
Bowen.  D.  D.  Stanton,  D.  M.  Wooster,  T.  D.  Grey,  G. 
W.  Fish,  S.  James,  C.  G.  Carpenter,  Thomas  Smith, 
Prentiss  Law,  William  R.  Green,  E.  P.  Groom,  G.  A. 
Robb,  E.  W.  Newhall,  W.  Butz,  J.  L.  Howe,  J.  Volf,  W. 
W.  Keith,  A.  Spencer,  J.  Martindale,  A.  Ferguson,  M. 
Hubbard,  B.  Benton,  R.  P.  Hamilton,  W.  L.  White,  O 
C.  Moody,  H.  Pike,  W.  M.  Butler,  H.  Warner,  George 
Stephens,  G.  C.  Wicker,  P.  Myer,  P.  Canfield,  S.  S. 
Durfee,  W.  W.  Jackson,  J.  Tiflfany,  H.  Rodcap,  J. 
Rosenberg,  S.  H.  Jennings,  J.  E.  Weber,  G.  F.  White, 
Charles  Wood,  R.  Bell,  A.  Stow,  J.  G.  Patterson,  A. 
Crawford,  William  Carson,  V.  A.  Boyer,  M.  Shapley, 
H.  McGraw,  A.  F.  Bradley,  P.  Casey,  S.  J.  Noble.  H. 
H.  Lubbeker,  F.  Lubbeker,  C.  Chovin,  C.  Baldwin, 
Martin  Hale,  C.  Dole  and  J.  McDonald. 

"Metamora"  Engine  Company  No.  2  was  organized 
December  4,  1837.  Among  its  original  members  were 
Nat  King,  A.  S.  Bates,  P.  Graff,  A.  G.  Hobbie,  T.  E. 
Tucker,  C.  Sauter,  J.  Cruver,  A.  D.  Sturtevant,  S.  B. 
Collins,  S.  Johnson,  J.  Sauter,  F.  E.  Seybold,  F.  Rose, 
Ira  Coleman,  E.  H.  Sammons,  C.  Buhl,  A.  S.  Shennan, 
E.  A.  Rider,  B.  W.  Raymond  and  George  L.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Rider  was  its  first  foreman.  The  "  Metamora  "  re- 
tained its  organization  until  1859,  the  last  diplomas  be- 
ing issued  in  April  of  that  year.  Sanford  Johnson,  A. 
S.  Sherman  and  John  T.  Edwards  will  be  remembered 
as  among  its  best  foremen.  J.  L.  Gerber  and  J.  L. 
Wagonberger  served  for  several  years  previous  to  the 
disbanding  of  the  company.  Among  other  early  mem- 
bers were:  S.  Lind,  J.  Marti ndale,George  Collins,  Thomas 
Melvin,  A.  Batz,  A.  Pierce,  G.  R.  Bills,  John  Waite,  S. 
S.  Hovey,  C.  Mann,  Loomis  Andrews,  J.  E.  Keisling, 
Henry  Gekler,  William  Crawford,  A.  Scongale,  A.  G. 
Downs,  J.  W.  Kraff,  J.  W.  Steele,  Chris.  Hoffman,  S.  S. 


Thomas  George,  A.  E.  Fuller,  P.  C.  Sheldon,  1.  S.  Harb- 
ley,  E.  K.  Rogers,  C.  R.  Vandercook,  E.  G.  Hall,  J.  C. 


Barry,  S.  Burton,  Joseph  Berg,  S.  S.  Robinson,  J.  C. 
Brantigan,  A.  Bumham,  P.  L.  Yoe,  B.  Blazey,  O.  F. 
Geer,  J.  Letz,  John  Hettinger,  J.  A.  M.  Hoisington, 
Charles  Hoag,  Fred  Letz,  J.  F.  Jewett,!.  Shaw,  S.  N. 
Stebbins,  Z.  Martin,  J.  Hogan,  H.  R.  Davis,  C.  V. 
Ware,  J.  W.  Poulton,  Joseph  Purdy,  E.  J.  Van  Alstien,  C. 
Charleston,  J.  T.  Edwards,  L.  Jackson,  J.  H.  Martin, 
B.  G.  Johnson,  B.  W.  Brunker,  H.  Webber,  W.  H. 
Adams,  William  Blank,  William  Wetsell,  George  Peter- 
man,  George  R.  Roberts,  M,  Schram,  G.  M.  Vandercook, 
J.  H.  Toogood,  C.  Arnold,  W.  Dunn,  P.  Groll,  G.  Van- 
dercook, Lewis  Haas,  Fred  Sween,  Casper  Lauer,  A. 
Kroeger,  P.  Apfel,  M.  Schaub,  J.  Thomme,  Fritz  Muhl- 
hausen,  J.  R.  Thomas,  M.  Moran,  D.  Leonard,  J.  M. 
Hannahs,  A.  Woods  and  J.  Schank. 

The  Chicago  Bag  and  Fire  Guard  was  organized  in 
September,  1841,  and  was  disbanded  in  July,  1846. 
Among  its  foremen  were  G.  A.  Robb  and  L.  M.  Boyce. 
Mr.  ^yce  was  the  last  to  hold  the  position  and  was 
among  the  original  members  of  the  so-called  "  Forty 
Thieves."  The  duties  of  the  company  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Citizen's  Fire  Brigade,  formed  after  the 
disastrous  fire  of  1857.  The  names  of  the  famous 
"forty"  were  as  follows;  L.  M.  Boyce,  D.  S.  Lee,  W. 
H.  Adams,  J.  C.  Haines,  L.  P.  Hillard,  J.  Goss,  J.  B. 
Mitchell,  W.  Dunlop,  W.  M.  Larrabee,  Ira  Couch,  J.  B. 
Wier,F.  A.  Howe,  J.  W.  Strail,  J.  H.  Rees,  George  Ray- 
mond, A.  Follansbee,  C.  N.  Holden,  E.  I.  Tinkham,  A. 
H.  Burley,  Sol.  Taylor,  A.  McClure,  T.  P.  Robb,  H.  M. 
Stow,  S.  J.  Surdam,  H.  W.  Bigelow,  R.  P.  Hamilton, 


Hodge,  W.  S.  Newberry,  J.  H.  Burch,  J.  E.  Davis,  J. 
H.  Dunham,  E.  Emerson  and  Luther  Nichols. 

"  Neptune  "  Bucket  Company  No.  i  was  organized 
September  7,  1841,  with  F.  T.  Sherman,  foreman;  W. 
J.  Hamilton,  assistant;  S.  J.  Lowe,  William  H.  Jones 
and  S.  Woodworth  were  also  foremen.  Among  its 
leading  members  were:  F,  T.  Shennan,  Charles  Whit- 
lock,  Charles  Hodgson,  B.  Sammons,  W.  H.  Jones,  J. 
K.  Murphy,  D.  N.  Chappell,  G.  H.  Laflin,  Ed.  Sher- 
man, F.  W.  Getzler,  W.  J.  Hamilton,  C.  D.  Grannis, 
James  Woodbury,  H.  B.  Payne,  W.  H.  Wachter,  W.  H. 
Green,  O.  F.  Lowe,  G.  W.  Beecher,  W.  J.  Thompson, 
C.  C.  P.  Holden,  Jerome  Butler,  J.  J.  Clarkson,  Joel  A. 
Kinney,  B.  F.  Wells,  C.  H.  Getzler,  Philip  Fry,  J.  F. 
Gunter,  Sam  Lowe,  James  Doyle,  H.  Woodbury,  W.  F. 
Hughes,  John  Patterson,  W.  Ewen,  Sam  Beach,  W.  Wal- 
ton, H.  C.  Tiffany,  F.  W.  Taylor,  G.  W.  Pike. 

Engine  Company  No.  3  was  organized  November 
21,  1844,  and  was  not  disbanded  until  February  13, 
i860.  The  company  had  for  its  motto:  "Semper 
Promptus,"  and  when  the  boys  were  not  prompt  it  was 
only  because  there  was  a  "  Niagara  "  of  difficulties  in 
the  way.  George  F.  Foster,  its  first  foreman,  was  fol- 
lowed by  such  men  as  William  M.  Larrabee,  Julian  S. 
Rumsey,  A.  H.  Burley,  J.  M.  Johnson,  and  E.  P.  Wood. 


Mr.  Foster  also  served  a  second  term  in  1850-51.  No. 
3  was  one  of  the  last  volunteer  companies  to  go  out  of 
the  Department,  and  maintained  its  reputation  to  the 
end.  It  occupied  a  house  on  the  corner  of  North  Wells 
and  Kinzie  streets,  and  used  a  piano-style  two-crane- 
neck  engine,  built  in  1854.  Among  its  earliest  members 
were  John  H.  Kinzie,  G.  F.  Foster,  A.  H.  Burley, 
George  F.  Rumsey,  J.  S.  Rumsey,  G.  S.  Hubbard,  Alex 
Wolcott,  J.  M.  Van  Osdel,  U.  P.  Harris,  S.  A.  Lowe, 
M.  Scranton,  Jr.,  J.  E.  Bishop,  John  Turner,  J.  B.  Pres- 
ton, J.  B.  Doggett,  E.  I.  Tinkham,  J.  O.  Shaw,  W.  H. 
Macy,  C.  R.  Vandercook,  J.  S.  Farwell,  Benjamin  Bour- 
land,  L.  Turner,  P.  Kelsey,  T.  P.  Robb,  W.  M.  Larrabee, 
J.  Magill  and  Denis  J.  Swenie.  Mr,  Swenie  became  a 
member  December  3,  1849. 

*'  Philadelphia  "  Hose  Company  No.  i  was  organ- 
ized January  30,  1845;  with  headquarters  on  the  North 
Side,  near  Clark-street  bridge.  J.  B.  Johnson  was  fore- 
man. After  1849  it  occupied  part  of  Engine  House  No. 
3,  corner  of  Kinzie  and  Wells.  In  1855  it  was  removed  to 
the  Kinzie  school  lot,  corner  of  Ohio  and  LaSalle  streets. 
"  We  strive  to  save  "  was  the  talisman  by  which  the  com- 
pany accomplished  many  brave  deeds.  Following  Mr. 
Johnson  as  foreman  may  be  mentioned  T.  J.  Holt, 
James  V.  Boyer,  John  F.  Fitzpatrick  and  £^  Baj^tt 
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Its  original  members  were  William  Smith,  Jacob  B. 
Johnson,  Al.  L.  Scranton,  Francis  Jordan,  Hugh  K. 
Henry,  Julian  Dunham,  John  Stockton,  George  Crane, 
William  O.  Snell,  Samuel  Warner,  Thomas  (>nn,  John 
Nicholson.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  same  year 
James  K.  Webster,  Thomas  Holt,  Charles  Williamson, 
William  Alverson,  C.  Anderson,  C.  Hodgson,  H.  Butter- 
field,  R.  Alverson,  and  R.  N.  Garrett  joined  the  com- 
pany. 

'*  Red  Jacket "  Engine  Company  No.  4  was  formed 
November  13,  1846,  the  organization  being  composed 
mostly  of  members  of  the  disbanded  "  Neptune  "  Bucket 
Company.  F.  T.  Sherman  was  the  first  foreman,  and 
Hiram  Jones,  J.  L.  Marsh,  Edwin  Sherman,  D.  N. 
Chappel,  C.  E.  Moore,  John  Eagan  and  William  H. 
Wachter,  subsequently  held  the  office.  The  plucky 
ones  under  them  made  No.  4  what  it  was  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  until  its  disbandment  by  the  Council, 
March  23,  1858.  The  "Red  Jackets"  were  disbanded 
September  5, 1854,  but  re-organized  in  May,  1855,  as  the 
"  Humane  Company,"  with  William  Wachter,  foreman, 
n^ere  was  so  much  feeling,  however,  against  those  who 
had  abandoned  the  old  name  that  when  the  "  Humanes  " 
first  appeared  at  a  fire,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  lot  of 
**  Red  Jacket "  supporters  were  prevented  from  mob- 

bing  them.  The  boys  soon  re-christened  themselves 
the  Red  Jackets "  and  again  became  public  favorites, 
retaining  their  former  warm  place  in  the  city's  heart 
until  the  paid  department  came  in.  In  1858  the  com- 
pany worked  a  piano-style  engine,  built  in  1848.  Their 
house  was  at  the  armory,  on  South  Franklin  Street.  In 
addition  to  names  already  mentioned.  No.  4  enrolled 
Charles  Whitlock,  C.  B.  Sammons,  W.  H.  Jones,  J.  K. 
Murphy,  G.  H.  Laflin,  E.  Sherman,  F.  W.  Getzler,  W. 
J.  Hamilton,  C.  N.  Holden,  J.  A.  M.  Hoisington,  K.  K. 
Jones,  J.  N.  Harmon.  J.  J.  Wilkie,  H.  B.  Paine,  W.  H. 
Green,  C.  D.  Grannis,  O.  F.  Lowe,  G.  W,  Beecher,  W. 
J.  Thompson,  J.  Butler,  I.  J.  Clarkson,  J.  A.  Kinney, 
B.  F.  Wells,  C.  H.  Getzler,  P.  Fry,  J.  F.  Gunter,  J.  C. 
Church  and  S.  C.  Bliss. 

"  Excelsior  "  Engine  Company  No.  5  was  organized 
November  33,  1846,  with  headquarters  at  Clinton 
Street,  between  Randolph  and  Washington ;  A.  S. 
Sherman,  foreman.  The  company  was  afterward  lo- 
cated on  Jackson  Street,  between  Jefferson  and  Clinton. 
Succeeding  Mr.  Sherman  in  office  were  Charles  Morton, 
R.  Green,  Silas  McBride,  Lewis  Dodge,  William  H. 
Ostin  and  James  Kehoe.  No.  5  was  disbanded  June 
10,  1859.  Among  its  early  and  well-known  members 
may  be  mentioned  A.  D.  Sturtevant,  A.  Pierce,  M. 
Keith,  E.  L.  Clarke,  C.  D.  Robinson,  C.  Morrison,  R. 
B.  Barnes,  George  Reynolds,  John  P.  Fish,  J.  M.  Ed- 
wards, E.  Edwards,  "  Captain  "  Cringle,  George  Walrad, 
Thomas  George,  E.  J.  Chapin,  E.  Sullivan,  G.  R.  Sloat, 
A.  G.  Throop,  A.  A.  Dexter,  Charles  Marston,  E. 
M.  Gregory,  H.  Witbeck,  N.  Sturtevant  and  J.  H.  Rees. 

"  Rough  and  Ready  "  Bucket  Company  No.  i  was 
formed  in  January,  1847,  and  during  the  succeeding 
April  was  received  into  the  Department.  Charles 
Harpell  was  the  first  foreman.  Its  headquarters  were 
at  the  foot  of  La  Salle  Street.  In  1849  it  went  out 
of  service.  Charles  S.  Perry,  Henry  Gybe,  and  Sanders 
Woodworth  also  were  foremen.  This  company  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  "  Neptune."  Among  the  more 
prominent  members  were  S.  O.  Gibbs,  F.  Townsend, 


H.  Blaney,  S.  S.  Williams,  Charles  Harpell,  Matt  Con- 
ley,  H.  C.  Kelly,  W.  S.  West,  E.  Grubb,  J.  Battery, 
Dennis  Morris,  John  McGraw,  James  Barry,  Hiram 
Scoville,  Edward  Flood,  J.  E.  McGinnis,  S.  George, 
Patrick  Barry  and  Samuel  ScotL  No.  i  was  put  into 
service  by  the  Common  Council,  and  its  membership 
was  limited,  as  were  also  its  duties.  It  was  disbanded 
for  non-attendance  at  fires. 

The  Firemen's  Benevolent  Association  was 
formed  in  October,  1847  ;  S.  F.  Gale,  president ;  J.  H. 
Kinzie,  vice-president ;  C.  E.  Griswold,  secretary  ;  A. 
Gilbert,  treasurer.  The  members  (and  the  association 
included  nearly  the  entire  Department)  were  assessed 
at  first  an  initiation  fee  of  $1,  with  annual  dues  of  fifty 
cents.  In  1850  the  initiation  fee  was  abolished,  and  the 
fees  reduced  to  twenty-five  cents.  The  association  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  June  21,  1852,  and  a 
new  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  These  con- 
fined the  benefits  of  the  association  to  the  volunteer  de- 
partment, and  refused  to  recognize  the  "Citizen's  Bri- 
gade as  firemen  of  the  city  of  Chicago."  A  life 
membership  was  acquired  by  paying  three  dollars  into 
the  treasury.  After  the  great  fire  of  October,  1857, 
the  association  undertook  the  erection  of  a  monument 
in  Rosehili  Cemetery,  in  memory  of  the  brave  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  that  casualty.  It  was  not  completed 
until  seven  years  after  the  idea  was  conceived,  but  even 
then  it  was  the  first  monument  of  the  kind  ever  erected 
in  the  United  States.  In  July,  1853,  two  physicians  for 
each  division  of  the  city  were  appointed  by  the  associa- 
tion to  attend  to  firemen  who  should  suffer  injuries  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties — Dr.  W.  B.  Herrick  and 
Dr.  J.  V.  Z,  Blaney,  North  Division  ;  Dr.  Philip  Max- 
well and  Dr.  C.  G.  Smith,  South  Division ;  Dr.  V.  L. 
Hurlbut  and  Dr.  E.  McArthur,  West  Division.  The 
officers  of  the  association  up  to  1857  were,  Presidents — 
S.  F.  Gale,  1847-1850  ;  C.  E.  Peck,  1851-1854  ;  U.  P. 
Harris,  1855  ;  John  T.  Edwards,  1856-1863.  Vice- 
Presidents,  C.  E.  Peck,  1847-1850;  U.  P.  Harris, 
(resigned  before  term  expired,)  1851  ;  P,  L.  Yoe,  185 1- 
1852  ;  U.  P.  Harris,  1853-1854;  J.  M.  Donnelly,  1855  ; 
J.  M.  Johnston,  1856;  J.  M.  Donnelly,  1857.  Second 
Vice-Presidents,  J.  H.  Kinzie,  1847  ;  C.  M.  Gray,  (re- 
signed before  term  expired),  1848  ;  James  H.  Rees, 
1848-1849.  (Office  abolished  in  1850.)  Secretaries, 
C.  E.  Griswold,  1847-51  (resigned  before  the  latter  term 
expired);  J.  H.  Rees,  1851-52  ;  G.  H.  Rankin,  1852  ; 
T.  W.  Wadsworth,  1853-54  ;  C.  P.  Bradley,  1855  ; 
Isaac  Brown,  1856 ;  P.  P.  Wood,  1857.  Treasurers, 

A.  Gilbert,  1847-55  I  H.  Greenbaum,  1856 ;  J.  M. 
Johnston,  1857. 

"Hope"  Hose  Company  No  2  was  organized  March 
24,  1848,  by  George  R.  Sloat,  Hugh  Dunlop,  P.  O. 
Donahue,  Daniel  Day,  William  Lull,  Eben  Lewis,  James 
Thomas,  D.  E.  Kelly,  James  S.  Gibson,  William  Mix, 
Joshua  White,  J.  R  Hamlin,  A.  P.  Penny,  George  Pen- 
ny, Noah  Sturtevant  and  W.  H.  Sadler.  In  January, 
1849,  the  company  resigned,  but  was  re-organized  again 
in  October,  1850,  with  Samuel  O.  Eames  as  foreman. 
The  members  of  the  company  again  resigned  but  re-or- 
ganized in  November,  1854,  and  were  finally  disbanded 
in  1859.  "  Hope"  was  considered  the  most  perfect  or- 
ganization of  the  kind  in  the  West.  S.  A.  Lowe,  George 
Sloat,  Noah  Sturtevant  and  William  James,  Jr.,  were 
among  some  of  the  best  remembered  foremen.  At  its 
re-organization,  November  27,  1854,  the  original  mem- 
bers were  R.  S.  Johnson,  N.  G.  Tucker,  W.  W.  Billy, 
H.  Meyer,  B.  F.  White,  J.  E.  Martin,  D.  W.  Jenkinson, 

B.  E.  Dye,  A.  Seligman,  J.  D.  Davis  and  W.  Stebbins. 
August  I,  1849,  "  Protector  "  Engine  Company  No. 
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6  was  formed;  with  Charles  Morton,  foreman;  W.  H. 
Hannahs,  assistant;  T.  P.  Pfantz,  secretary;  Henry 
Nettleton,  treasurer.  Mr.  Morton  was  succeeded  in 
1850  by  W.  H.  Hannahs.  Afterward  came  E.  A.  Web- 
ber, G.  P.  Groff,  R.  A.  Williams  (Chief  in  i868),  W.  J. 
McMillan  and  Edward  Mendson.  Among  the  members 
who  joined  the  first  year  were  E.  A.  Webber,  H.  M. 
Nettleton,  J.  Mitchell,  F.  J.  Hannahs,  D.  H.  Neff,  A. 
H.  Dufer,  J.  Crawford,  J.  McGinn,  L.  W.  Fish,  H. 
Cook,  J.  McCafferty,  M,  P.  Coughran,  C.  Haysen,  S. 
Baker,  M.  Lynch,  B.  Rum,  J.  Braily,  H.  Renney,  E. 
Waggoner,  E.  Low,  J.  Curttss,  E.  O'Rourke,  D.  W. 
Coney,  J.  M.  Hannahs,  H.  B.  Bacon,  T.  Santes,  G.  B. 
Stole,  P.  Willard,  F.  M.  Justice,  G.  W.  Neff,  O.  Nefif, 
Erwin  Fowler,  G.  Kenderick,  C.  Hamlin.  A.  Warner, 
and  B.  Kum.  The  company  was  disbanded  June  10, 
1859.  Its  house  was  then  located  on  West  Lake  Street, 
between  Clinton  and  Jefferson. 

"Lawrence"  Engine  Company  No.  7  was  formed 
September  2, 1850.  On  January  6,  1852,  it  was  re-organ- 
ized as  the  "Eagle."  Matthew  Conley  was  its  first 
foreman,  and  C.  E.  Peck,  Nicholas  Gross  and  John  M. 
Reis  also  had  charge  of  the  company.  For  a  time  its 
headquarters  were  on  LaSalle  Street,  but  afterwan)  a 
house  was  built  on  State,  near  Harrison.  As  an  efficient 
organizati(Mi  this  company  never  took  the  lead,  but 
among  its  members  were  several  flctive  men.  As  they 
were  most  decidedly  "  on  the  muscle,"  they  were  often 
prominently  before  the  public.  Once,  to  the  surprise 
of  everyone  (themselves  most  of  all),  it  is  related  that 
No.  7  captured  the  prize  at  the  State  fair.  This  puflfed 
them  up  with  pride  and  they  demanded  a  new  machine. 
The  demand  was  refused.  A  few  weeks  later  their  en- 
gine house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  "  old 
machine "  was  found  chained  to  the  floor.  The  point 
has  never  been  definitely  settled  whether  these  circum- 
stances had  any  relation  to  each  other,  or  whether  they 
formed  a  mere  coincidence.  The  "  Eagles  "  disbanded 
July  9,  1859,  numbering  then  about  forty  men. 

"Wabansia"  afterward  "Phoenix"  No.  8  was  or- 
ganized December  22,  1851,  among  its  original  mem- 
bers being  J.  B.  Sanford,  E.  B.  McCagg,  S.  S.  Durfee, 
C.  Charleston,  J.  R.  Hugunin,  W.  M.  Larrabee,  S.  H. 
Kerfoot,  H.  A.  Mitchell,  F.  Hathaway,  W.  E.  and  J.  B. 
Doggett,  F.  A.  Benson,  W.  Whitney,  J.  Magill,  G.  P. 
Rumsey,  G.  L.  Hubbard  and  A.  V.  G.  De  Wolf.  In 
June,  1853,  the  "Phcenix"  disbanded  and  October  17, 
of  the  same  year,  "  Cataract "  was  organized  from  its 
remains.  Among  the  foremen  of  the  two  companies  may 
be  mentioned  S.  S.  Durfee,  Silas  McBride  and  O.  Dur- 
fee.  "Cataract"  went  to  pieces  October  4,  1858. 

Hose  Company  No.  3  was  organized  as  the  "  Lone 
Star,"  December  23,  1851,  moving  into  the  house  of 
No.  2  on  Franklin  Street  Among  its  original  members 
were:  H.  Thiele,  William  Nemeyer,  H.  Wellmann,  F. 
Busch,  D.  Tung,  W.  Sorgenfree,  C.  Flentze.  C.  Batz,  A. 
Beck,  F.  Iselind  and  E.  Kiesling.  A.  Meyers,  A.  Bal- 
som,  J.  Tyler  and  William  Warlich  were  foreman.  In 
1859  the  company  numbered  about  fifteen  members. 

"  Illinois  "  was  one  of  the  companies  which  opposed 
Mr.  Swenle  and  the  paid  system,  and  was  among  those 
which  turned  over  their  apparatus  to  the  city,  and  was 
disbanded  by  the  Common  Council  on  March  22,  1858. 

"  New  England "  Engine  Company  No.  9  was  or- 
ganized February  6,  1854,  and  disl»nded  March  5, 
1855.  Among  its  original  members  were  N.  Tryon,  J. 
W.  Boatwell,  R.  W.  Sperry,  C.  Whitcomb,  S.  Parker, 
C.  D.  French,  L.  M.  Emerson,  A.  P.  Grover,  N.  Mc- 
pherson, J.  M.  Caldwell,  B.  F.  Davis,  S.  M.  Marble,  J. 


P.  Garland,  H.  P.  Norton,  H.  L.  Sweat  and  George 

Upson. 

"  America"  No.  9  was  organized  August  24,  1857, 
and  was  disbanded  in  1863.  W.  F.  Beecher,  W.  D. 
Smith,  D.  S.  Hadley,  F.  B.  Clapp,  G.  W.  Fuller,  R.  B. 
Hill,  John  Lawless,  Ed  Sanders,  W.  H.  Eddy,  W.  B. 
Bateham,  D.  H.  Curtiss,  B.  M.  Green  and  J.  T.  Morris 
were  some  of  its  earliest  members.  The  "  America's  " 
headquarters  were  at "  Carville,"  a  settlement  composed 
principally  of  employes  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company.  The  company  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Bateham. 

"  Washington  "  Engine  Company  No.  10  was  or- 
ganized January  8,  1855,  John  Schank,  foreman.  Sev- 
eral members  of  "  No.  2  "  were  taken  into  the  ranks, 

but  it  was  composed  mostly  of  Germans.  "  Washing- 
ton's" house  was  located  on  Wells  Street,  near  Polk,  tn 
the  locality  of  the  old  Bridewell.  The  early  members 
of  the  company,  those  who  joined  January  8,  were : 
John  Schank,  John  McCue,  John  Hainlain,  S,  J.  Noble, 
Henry  Riners,  R.  Van  Riper,  Anton  Berg,  J.  Murrita, 
Jacob  Buck,  Peter  Moulter,  John  Cook,  P.  J.  Bishop, 
J.  Bear,  F.  Lubeky,  Jacob  Pool,  F.  Schoch,  F.  Lein- 
kenheld,  G.  Hartmann,  A.  Hackfelt,  M.  Hickey,  John 
Collins,  F.  Hagemann,  F.  Shitthom,  W.  Voltmer,  R. 
P^nell,  N.  Kramer,  G.  Murray,  C.  Nickle,  D.  Baker,  J. 
Brunst,  G.  Colkbrewer,  N.  J  Krei{^,  A.  Kramer,  J. 
Wayant,  C.  Leodding,  H.  Brincknum,  W.  Blanke,  R. 
Slagle,  A.  Matress,  W.  Koch,  C.  Koch,  F.  Jacob- 
son,  S.  Caswell,  S.  Young,  Frederick  Jahn,  Justice 
Jahn,  T,  Kiley,  and  P.  Kehre.  John  Schank  was  fore- 
man of  No.  10,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  com- 
panies in  the  Department.  Tom  Buckley  was  one 
of  its  best-known  members,  being  its  secretary  for 
many  years.  L.  J.  North,  the  circus  man,  was  also  one 
of  the  company,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  hose 
company  attached  to  it  No.  10  was  disbanded  by  the 
Council  March  22,  1858. 

Next,  September  10,  1855,  "  Lafayette  "  Hose 
Company  Na  4,  a  rival  of  "  Hope ; "  M.  Powell  was 
foreman.  George  Irvine  held  that  office  at  a  latter 
date.  The  company  was  stationed  on  the  comer  of 
Clinton  and  Washington  streets.  Its  original  members 
were:  M.  Powell,  J.  Connell,  I.  G.  Carter,  George 
Haden,  J.  Powell,  H.  B.  Carter,  R.  Hackett,  J.  Stevens, 
A.  McFarlin,  H.  Taylor,  H.  Cole,  W.  D.  Francis,  T. 
Maddy  and  William  Curlet.  "  Lafayette  "  was  one  of 
the  last  companies  to  go  out  of  the  service. 

"Rescue"  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2,  was 
admitted  to  service  November  20,  1855.  Following  ts 
a  list  of  the  original  members :  H.  Warlick,  P.  L^- 
narde,  C.  Stroot,  W.  Fletcher,  B.  Weigselbaum,  N. 
Schank,  W.  Tillman,  R.  Weiland,  A.  Hegnar,  S.  Davis, 
D.  Tung,  A.  Dube,  C.  Neugart,  H.  Tias  and  O.  Shel- 
meir.  *  Mr.  Warlick  was  the  first  foreman,  and  F.  Lun- 
natz  subsequently  held  the  place.  This  company 
formed  a  portion  of  the  paid  Department 

"Neptune  "  Engine  Company  No.  11  was  organized 
February  8,  1856,  and  was  not  disbanded  until  i860. 
Original  members :  T.  Scheiner,  T.  Bahr,  F.  Rabach, 
F.  Gerbing,  J.  Rehm,  W,  Busch,  B.  Nitchman,  J.  Sebas- 
tian, P.  Weber,  F.  Gebel,  J.  Kuhn  and  T.  Schreiner.  N. 
Siemon  and  H.  Bebee  were  early  foremen.  The  house 
was  on  Dearborn  Avenue. 

"Wide  Awake"  Engine  Company  No  12  was  or- 

fanized  January  31,  1856,  with  heaxlquarters  on  Liber^ 
treet,  at  Third  Avenue ;  John  Wagner,  foreman.  Orig- 
inal members :  George  Walter,  J.  Doetsch,  J.  Pollak, 
F.  Ross,  N.  Claris,  P.  Stevens,  F.  Miller,  J.  O'Brien,  L. 
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Allan,  O.  Swartz,  H.  Sudorf,  J.  Frantz,  S.  Harper,  Charles 
Rose,  H.  M.  Peters,  A.  Driz,  P.  Sullivan,  J.  Ryan,  T 
Lyons,  E.  Hays,  M.  Doharty,  and  John  McMurty 
George  Ross,  Charles  Rose  and  Nicholas  Claris  also  act- 
ed as  foremen.     It  was  disbanded  August  15, 1859. 

"Torrent"  Engine  Company  No.  13  dated  from 
January  31,  1856  ;  headquarters  on  Third  Street,  near 
Milwaukee  Avenue.  It  disbanded  in  April,  1859,  but  it 
was  again  organized.  J.  M.  Lambien,  F.  Marcus,  P. 
Lambien,  H.  Nash,  M.  Waller,  George  Hettinger,  P. 
Eveling,  H.  Johnson,  H.  Nettleton,  Peter  Miller  and 
E.  H.Wagoner,  were  among  its  earliest  members.  J.  M. 
Lambien  was  its  first  foreman  No.  13  survived  most  of 
the  volunteer  organizations. 

"  Lady  Washington  "  Hose  Company  No.  5  was  or- 
ganized January  5, 1857  ;  John  R.  Clark,  foreman.  Its 
hoase  was  located  on  the  comer  of  Pacific  Avenue  and 
Harrison  Street.  Original  members  :  J.  R.  Clark,  J. 
P.  Bishop,  J.  H.  Clapp,  G.  D.  Enis,  D.  Young,  O.  P. 
Hull>  J.  C.  Pilot,  W.  E.  Livingston,  George  Simmons, 
P.  Ludwig,  J.  D.  W.  Howard,  M.  Grant,  J.  Comfort,  J 
Hart,  M.  A.Seymour,  N.  H.  Wadem,  C.  R.  Cummings, 
A.  Watt,  W.  H.  Sears,  S.  Walker  and  W.  Nowland.  It 
was  disbanded  March  22,  1858. 

Although  organized  previous  to  the  "  Lady  Wash- 
ington," (December  5,  1856,)  "  Liberty "  Hose  No.  6 
was  not  recognized  until  a  few  days  afterward ;  hence 
its  number.  The  company  had  its  house  near  the  Un- 
ion depot,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Street.  Being  so  near  the 
lake,  the  location  was  not  conductive  to  distinctly  catch- 
ing sounds  of  the  fire  alarms.     Sometimes  the  boys 


missed  the  bells  altogether ;  but  when  "  the  scouts  "  werft 
out,  and  "  Liberty  "  was  duly  notified  of  the  alarm  of 
the  btWsj  they  "  made  the  dirt  fly,"  and  created  a  com- 
motion in  the  breasts  of  "  Hope "  and  "  Lafayette." 
The  company  remained  intact  until  November,  1858.  Its 
gallant  foreman,  John  B.  Dickey,  lost  his  life  in  the  fire 
of  October,  1857.  Original  members:  J.B.Dickey, 
W.  R.  Goodnough,  M.  B.  Mills,  H.  C.  Hatch,  H.  C. 
Doty,  P.  Somers,  T.  O.  Wilson,  Robert  Gardner,  C.  P. 
Bower,  E.  A.  Tillibine,  A.  Greer  and  J.  Thomas.  M. 
W.  Shay,  assistant  marshal  in  the  paid  Department,  join- 
ed the  company  in  January,  1857. 

"  Red  Rover  "  Engine  Company  No.  14  entered  the 
service  January  24,  1857  ;  Thomas  E.  Courtney,  fore- 
man. The  headquarters  were  comer  of  Blue  Island 
Avenue  and  Polk  Street.  The  company  was  dis- 
banded March  22,  1858,  by  the  Council.  In  that 
year  James  Ready  was  foreman.  The  engine  was  third- 
class,  goose-neck,  Wright's  style ;  the  number  of  men 
forty-seven.  Among  its  early  members  may  be  mention- 
ed T.  E.  Courtney,  M.  P.  Ryan,  J.  H.  McCarty,  William 
Foley,  J.  Magee,  George  Powell,  M.  Scanlon,  William 
Day,  D.  Hays,  J.  Laughlin,  M.  Hanley,  M.  Hays,  J. 
Ready,  J.  Hogan,  P.  Walsh,  E.  Murphy  and  E.  Casey. 

"  Empire  "  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  3  was 
added  to  the  Department  March  9,  1857  :  A  Reary, fore- 
man. Its  headquarters  were  on  Clinton  Street,  corner 
of  West  Washington  The  company  went  out  of  the 
Department,  with  other  dissatisfied  organizations,  in 
March,  1858.  No.  3  was  the  last  organization  to  be  ef- 
fected in  the  Department  during  1857. 
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CHICAGO  HARBOR. 

Like  other  works  of  public  utility  the  improvements 
and  protection  of  Chicago  harbor  were  accomplished 
only  after  many  years  of  experiment  and  at  great  ex- 
pense. The  canal  and  the  harbor  were  twin  enterprises. 
The  former  would  be  almost  worthless  if  there  were  no 
clear  way  of  exit  into  Lake  Michigan ;  and  without  a 
good  harbor  to  shelter  vessels  from  the  storms  which 
raged  over  the  lake,  it  was  early  «een  that  Chicago 
could  never  become  a  port  of  entry.  Previous  to  the 
voyages  of  Joliet  and  LaSalle,  the  accretions  which  had 
fallen  to  the  lake  bottom  as  they  rested  upon  the  ice 
piled  up  in  the  river's  mouth,  added  to  the  natural  for- 
mations caused  by  the  lake  currents,  had  formed  a  large 
sandbar,  and,  at  times,  blocked  navigation.*  LaSalle, 
from  his  observations  in  1682,  fails  to  see  how  a  shallow 
cut  canal  could  supply  navigable  water  for  the  Illinois 
River  during  the  dry  season,  or  if  that  should  be  ac- 
complished, how  commerce  would  be  benefited,  since 
even  in  a  rainy  reason  the  surplus  water  which  flowed 
over  the  portage  from  the  Desplaines  (the  "Chicago," 
he  calls  it),  would  not  cover  the  sandbar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  channeLf  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  alt  the 
earl^  travelers  noticed  and  commented  upon  this  im- 
pediment to  navigation,  but  until  Fort  Dearborn  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Government  trading-posts 
no  decisive  movement  was  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  river's  mouth.  In  1805  the  agent  at  the  United 
States  Indian  Factory,  which  was  established  that  year, 
suggested  to  the  Government  the  necessity  of  clearing 
away  the  obstruction,  in  a  limited  way,  from  the  mouth 
of  Chicago  River,  But  his  idea  of  a  harbor  was  just  as 
limited  as  his  dreams  of  what  the  location  was  destined 
to  be.  All  that  was  necessary  to  insure  a  safe  entrance 
to  the  river  was  a  narrow  ditch,  which  might  permit  the 
easy  passage  of  a  Mackinaw  boat  up  to  the  very  door  of 
the  trading  house ;  and,  this  effected,  his  conception  of 
improvement  was  ful61Ied.  In  a  few  years,  however, 
keen  observers  traveling  over  the  Western  country  saw 
the  geographical  advantages  which  this  muddy  point 
possessed,  and  realized  and  prophesied  its  future  impor- 
tance. The  canal  enterprise  was  therefore  not  only 
pressed  to  public  notice,  but  the  ideas  of  the  new  gen- 
eration in  regard  to  a  harbor  expanded  prodigiously. 
In  1816  came  Colonel  Long,  and  he  had  something  to 
say  about  the  canal  and  the  harbor.  During  the  next 
year  Samuel  A.  Storrow,  Judge  Advocate,  traveled 
through  the  West,  and  like  many  another  enterprising 
man  since  then,  visited  "  Chicago"  and  talked  about  it. 
He  admired  the  wonderful  portage  which  separated  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  dhe  waters  of  the  Great 
River,  and  said  that  the  canal  should  be  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern.  The  Judge  also  described  the  site  of 
Fort  Dearborn,  and  (as  all  observers  were  beginning  to 
do  with  unanimity)  bewailed  the  fact  that  "  it  had  no  ad- 
vantage of  harbor,  the  river  itself  being  always  choaked, 
and  frequently  barred."  Then,  in  1818,  WUliam  Darby, 


a  New  York  author,  took  a  trip  through  the  West,  and 
by  him  there  was  further  expatiating  on  the  wonderful 
portage  and  the  importance  of  the  canal.  The  United 
States  commissioners,  with  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
were  then  running  their  lines  to  mark  the  lands  which 
had  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  1816.*  A  map  was 
therefore  made  of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  The  main 
river  flowed  northeast  and  east,  for  about  three-fifths  of 
a  mile,  to  a  point  nine  hundred  feet  west  of  the  parade 
ground.  From  that  point  it  commenced  to  make  a 
complete  bend  around  Fort  Dearborn,  and  entering 
upon  its  direct  course  south,  flowed  between  the  great 
sand-bank  on  the  east  and  the  marsh  on  the  west, 
entering  the  lake  (when  it  could),  about  eight  hundred 
yards  south  of  a  line  drawn  east  from  the  present  south- 
west corner  of  River  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue.  Some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  confluence  of  the 
river  and  the  North  Branch  a  small  creek  entered  the 
main  channel  from  the  north,  while  from  the  south,  at  a 
point  north  of  the  present  Wabash  Avenue,  another 
stream  entered  the  river.  Opposite  Fort  Dearborn  a 
small  bayou  stretched  back  from  the  river  to  the  north- 
west The  entire  length  of  the  main  river  in  1818  was 
about  one  and  a  half  miles.  No  suggestion  was  made, 
however^  to  improve  the  harbor.  It  was  reserved  for 
H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  secretary  of  the  Indian  conunission 
which  visited  Chicago  in  1821,  to  first  call  attention  to 
the  matter  as  a  measure  of  general  utility  and  humanity. 
It  is  observed  that  he  expressed  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  harbor  could  ever  be  formed,  but  his  plan  was 
definite  and  bordered  upon  the  prophetic : 

"  We  allude,"  he  says,  "  to  the  formation  of  a  harbor  on  lAke 
Michigan  where  vessels  may  lie  in  safety  while  they  are  dischaipng 
the  commodities  destined  for  Illin<HS.  or  enoHintering  the  delays 
which  commerce  frequently  imposes.  It  is  well  known  that  after 
passing  the  Manitou  Islands  there  is  no  harbor  or  shelter  for  vessels 
IQ  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  that  every  vessel  which 
passes  into  that  lake  after  the  month  of  September,  runs  an  immi- 
nent hazard  of  shipwreck.  Vessels  bound  to  Chicago  come  to  an- 
chor upon  a  gravelly  bottom  in  the  lake,  and,  discharging  with  all 
possible  speed,  hasten  on  their  return.  The  sand  which  is  driven 
up  into  the  mouth  of  Chicago  Creek  will  admit  boats  only  to  pass 
over  the  bar,  though  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  allow  vessels  to 
He  above.  Among  the  expedients  which  have  been  proposed  for 
keeping  the  mouth  of  the  river  clear  of  sand,  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious, and  perhaps  practicable,  is  that  of  turning  the  Konomic 
Hl^alumet},  by  a  canal  of  sixteen  miles,  into  the  Chicago,  above  the 
fort,  and  by  the  increased  body  and  pressure  of  water,  drive  out  the 
accumulated  sands.  It  is  yet  somewhat  problematical  whether  a 
safe  and  permanent  harbor  can  be  constructed  by  any  effort  of  hu- 
man ingenuity,  upon  the  bleak  and  naked  shores  of  tnese 'lakes,  ex- 
posed, as  they  are.  to  the  most  furious  tempests.  And  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  construct  an  artificial  island 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  Creek,  which  might  be  connected 
by  a  bridge  with  the  main  land,  with  more  permanent  benefit  to 
the  country  at  large,  if  not  with  less  expense,  than  to  keep  the  Chi- 
cago clear  of  sand.  Stone  for  such  a  work  is  abundant  near  the 
entrance  into  Green  Bay,  and,  if  built  on  a  scale  sufficiently  liberal, 
it  would  afford  convenient  sites  for  all  storehouses  required." 

The  Government  breakwater,  with  the  sandbars 
which  it  has  been  the  means  of  forming,  maybe  likened 
to  Schoolcraft's  bridge  connecting  the  artificial  island 


•  Pierre  Margry,  in  Magnine  of  Amcriciii  HiMory. 
t  Ibid. 
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■  The  map  of  i8i3  was  pmeoted  in  the  case  of  Georse  C.  Bates  vs.  Illinois 
Central  lUilroul  Compuir.  before  cbe  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  in  October,  1899.  T 
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with  the  main  land,  and  his  storehouses  to  the  huge  ele- 
vators which  now  cover  those  convenient  sites.  But 
when  Schoolcraft  wrote,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  but 
an  old  stockade  fort  and  John  Kinzie's  block-house ; 
and  although  his  general  idea  of  protecting  the  river's 
mouth  seems  to  have  been  the  correct  one,  he  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  forming  an  artificial  channel,  so  that 
the  river's  course  could  he  made  more  direct  to  ^he 
lake,  and  its  current  thereby  strengthened.  This  idea, 
however,  was  left  to  be  clearly  brought  out  by  the  en- 
S^neers  who  made  the  surveys  for  the  canal  route  in 
1830.  In  February  of  that  year  William  Howard,  U. 
S.  C.  E.,  proposed  a  plan  for  "improving  the  mouth  of 
Chicago  River."  His  idea  was  to  close  the  original 
outlet,  and  cut  a  channel  through  the  conformation  of 
sand  and  gravel  which  prevented  the  river  from  flowing 
eastwardly,  in  nearly  a  direct  course,  north  and  south 
piers  were  to  extend  out  into  the  lake,  in  a  direction 
south  of  east ;  the  artificial  channel  being  somewhat 
over  one  thousand  feet  north  of  the  natural  outlet  of 
the  river.  The  map,  and  a  well-conceived  correspon- 
dence between  residents  of  the  settlement  and  influen- 
tial members  of  Congress,  caused  general  attention  to 
be  called  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  the  canal.  When  in  Aug^ust  of 
this  year  (1830)  the  town  of  Chicago  was  surveyed,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  public  levee  on  the  general  plan 
adopted  by  Western  river  villages,  and  extending  along 
South  Water  Street.  But  the  system  applicable  to  the 
light-draught  river  boats  was  not  applicable  to  the  large 
lake  craft.  So  the  levee  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the 
location  became  a  part  of  the  wharfing  property,  which, 
in  later  years,  gave  the  corporation  so  much  trouble. 
The  continued  efforts  made  to  improve  Chicago's  har- 
bor bore  fruit  in  1833.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  appropriation,  a  map  was  sent  to  Congress,  designed 
to  show  what  a  growing  town  Chicago  was.  It  indi- 
cated the  course  of  the  river,  the  platt«l  sections  of  the 
town,  and  the  contemplated  subdivisions.  This  map, 
undoubtedly,  assisted  in  securing  the  appropriation  of 
$25,000,  which  was  obtained  from  Congress,  March  2, 
1833.  The  works  were  immediately  put  in  charge  of 
Major  George  Bender,  his  assistant  superintendent  be- 
ing Henry  S.  Handy.  Samuel  Jackson  was  foreman  of 
construction,  and  held  the  position  for  some  time.  A, 
V.  Knickerbocker  was  appointed  clerk,  and  continued 
so  to  act  for  a  number  of  years.*  Mr.  Jackson  arrived 
from  Buffalo  June  27,  1833,  in  company  with  Joseph 
Chandler  and  Morgan  L.  Shapley,  and  work  was  at 
once  commenced  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  front 
of  the  fort  The  first  stone  was  procured  about  three 
miles  up  the  South  Branch.  The  ti«  and  timber  were 
cut  upon  the  Calumet,  and  were  rafted  down  the  river 
into  the  lake  and  thence  along  its  shore  to  the  harbor, 
under  the  direction  of  Jones  &  McGregory,  the  con- 
tractors for  the  wood  work.  Major  Bender  resigned 
October  31,  1833  ;  but  under  his  direction  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  feet  of  the  south  pier  were 


finished,  f  Lieutenant  James  Allen  took  charge  of  the 
works  in  January,  1834,  serving  until  September,  1838. 
During  this  season  the  appropriation  of  $32,801  was  ap- 

*  Hofgui  L.  Shapley's  letterto  John  Wentworth,  >b]r  m.  iBjo- 
t  SuMMiMntly  ne  wH  commiirioned  CapUia  of  the  rait  DngDooa,  and 
dkdu  Fort  Laaven worth  AngnK  ty,  1S4& 


plied  chiefly  upon  the  work  of  extending  the  north 
pier ;  and,  as  a  rule,  for  several  years  that  structure  was 
kept  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  ahead  of 
the  south  pier.  The  most  of  the  stone  was  taken  from 
the  quarry  opened  up  on  the  South  Branch.  Subse- 
quently ties  and  timber  were  procured  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  lot  taken  from 
the  North  Branch  in  1834-35.  The  appropriation  of 
1835  amounted  to  $32,800,  and  under  Lieutenant  Allen's 
energetic  management  the  work  progressed  most  favor- 
ably.* By  the  dose  of  the  season  the  north,  or  weather, 
pier  had  been  extended  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  into  the  lake,  where  a  depth  of  twelve  fe^  of 
water  was  found,  and  most  of  the  structure  had  been 
completed  to  its  full  height  of  seven  feet  The  pier- 
head was  not  constructed,  for  the  reason  that  a  new  bar 
commenced  to  form  in  the  spring,  at  a  point  on  the  lake 
shore  about  half  a  mile  from  the  pier,  and  was  now  run- 
ning obliquely,  in  a  direction  which  threatened  to  form 
an  obstruction  across  the  harbor  entrance,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  end  of  the  work.  Already  the  depth  of 
the  water  on  the  line  of  the  pier  had  been  reduced  from 
ten  and  twelve  feet  to  eight  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  wait  until  winter  was  over,  when  it  could  be  deter- 
mined whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  pier 
across  the  new  sandbar  and  shut  out  the  threatened  for- 
mation from  the  harbor  entrance.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  at  the  end  of  the  north  pier  constructed 
in  1834,  and  for  sixty  feet  beyond,  nine  feet  of  sand 
had  been  washed  away,  leaving  a  clear  clay  bottom,  at  a 
depth  of  eighteen  feet  from  the  surface.  Many  vessels 
had  already  found  shelter  there  while  discharging  their 
cargoes.  The  south  pier,  in  1835,  was  extended  five 
hundred  feet,  making  its  total  length  into  the  lake  seven 
hundred  feet  It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the 
season  of  1833  a  portion  of  it  had  been  constructed 
across  the  river  and  bar.  The  two  piers  now  enclosed 
a  channel  of  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  containing 
from  three  to  seven  feet  of  water,  and  all  was  ready  for 
the  dredging  machines.  Up  to  that  time  the  current  of 
the  river  had  made  no  great  impression  upon  the  sand 
in  the  channel.  Lieutenant  Allen  noticed  that  when  the 
season's  work  was  completed  $6,900  of  the  $32,000 
would  remain  to  be  applied  in  1836,  and  that  $6,000 
had  been  reserved  for  dredging  purposes.  Since  the 
opening  of  navigation  until  Septembn*,  two  hundred  and 
twelve  vessels  had  arrived  and  discharged  their  cargoes 
at  the  harbor.  Concerning  the  effects  of  the  "land 
craze"  upon  his  workmen  he  said  : 

"  The  gteat  and  oonttnned  em^iatioo  to  tlie  town  and  conn, 
tiy  has  kept  all  kinds  of  grain  and  provisions  scarce  and  dear,  and 
often  difficult  to  procure  at  any  price.  The  very  great  demand 
for  laborers  and  mechanics  on  the  buildings  and  improvements  of 
the  town  has  maintained  a  very  high  rate  of  wages  for  workmen. 
The  influx  of  this  class  of  emigrants  has  been  great,  too;  but  the 
apparent  facilities  offered  them  of  securing  viunable  portnms  <rf 
public  land  by  settling  on  it — and  which  were  confirmed  to  settlers 
and  claimants  at  the  recent  land  sales  here — have  encouraged  me- 
chanics and  lab<mfs  on  arriving,  or  soon  after,  to  abandon  their 
ap|}ropriate  trades  or  occupations  for  a  bright  hope  of  soon  making 
their  fortunes  under  the  pre-emption  laws.  Some  of  my  best 
workmen,  and  who  had  be«n  on  the  works  since  their  commence- 
ment, have,  since  the  sales  at  this  place,  refused  to  continue  at  a 
rate  of  wages  from  $1.50  to  92  per  day.  Tbey  have  gone  to 
Milwaukee  and  elsewhere  to  make  locations  on  putuk  lands.  Tht 
constant  changei  of  workmen  thtu  made  hat  oeen  embamssing 
and  expensive  to  the  irork." 

Captain  Allen's  map,  drawn  in  October,  1837,  indi- 
cates that,  at  this  time,  the  south  pier  had  been  finished 
from  a  point  opposite  Fort  Dearborn,  across  the  old 
channel  of  the  river,  and  so  on  out  into  the  lake,  a  total 


•  See  report  of  liwrtwMBt  AUea  to  Brigadier-OtaafiC.  Gmiot,  ebi^  «n- 
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distance  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Some  five  hundred  feet  of  the  lake  end  with  the  bulk- 
head was  unfinished  or  only  projected.  The  shore  end 
of  the  north  pier  for  seven  hundred  feet  had  not  been 
finished,  but  it  had  been  pushed  out  into  the  lake  for 
twelve  hundred  feet,  with  four  hundred  feet  of  pier  and 
bulkhead  projected,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  outer  sand- 
bar, which  now  extended  beyond  the  end  of  this,  the 
weather  pier.  Of  the  old  sandbar,  between  the  river 
and  the  lake,  only  a  small  tongue  remained,  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet.  Although  the  eastern  bank  of  the  original  chan- 
nel was  mostly  washed  away,  its  western  boundary 
(the  swamp  east  of  the  fort)  was  visible  then.  In  1838 
930,000  was  appropriated,  but  it  became  now  evident 
that  the  improvement  was  progressing  under  a  wrong 
plan.  The  prevailing  currents  of  the  lake  had  been 
rapidly  depositing  sediment  in  the  shape  of  sandbars, 
which  were  backing  up  against  the  north  pier,  their 
general  trend  being  a  little  more  to  the  north  than  the 
old  sandbar.  Within  the  outer  sandbar,  which  in  1837 
extended  beyond  the  finished  portion  of  the  north  pier, 
had  been  formed  two  bars.  By  the  continued  process 
of  deposit  these  were  lifted  further  and  further  into 
view,  and  the  intervening  space  filled  with  sand,  until 
the  second  bar  of  1837  virtually  became  the  shore  line 
of  1838.  Since  the  commencement  of  improvements 
in  1833,  the  shore  line  had  extended  seven  hun- 
dred feet  out  into  the  lake  along  the  north  pier, 
and  was  rapidly  pushing  farther  in  that  direction.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  short  time  before  the  third  sand- 
bar, which  had  already  been  formed  beyond  the  pier, 
would  become  a  new  shore  line;  and  it  would  seem,  un- 
less the  direction  of  the  work  was  changed,  that  the  task 
of  protecting  the  harbor  entrance  would  be  an  indefinite 
contest  between  the  governmental  purse  and  the  natural 
forces  of  wind,  wave  and  current.  As  the  sandbars  and 
the  shore  line  extended  out  into  the  lake,  the  pier,  in 
order  to  be  of  any  benefit,  would  have  to  keep  pace  with 
its  progress.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  pier  25  5^**  more  to  the  north*  but  the 
appropriation  of  1838  having  been  upended  in  extend- 
ing the  under-work  four  hundred  and  five  feet  in  the 
new  direction  and  dredging  the  bar  already  formed,  it 
was  found  that  this  plan  was  no  better  than  the  old. 
The  bar  continued  to  form  not  only  because  of  the  cur- 
rents of  the  lake,  but  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north 
across  the  pier  carried  the  sand  from  the  beach  into  the 
harbor  itself.  Vessels  now  made  the  entrance  with  great 
difficulty  in  fair  weather,  and  were  entirely  excluded 
from  shelter  during  storms.  At  the  commencement  of 
operations  in  1839  it  was  found  that  the  bar  had  ex- 
tended across  the  entrance  to  the  channel,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  beyond.  In  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1830,  Lieutenant  (now  General)  A.  A.  Hum- 
phreys, who  had  succeeded  Captain  Allen,  was  relieved, 
at  his  own  request,  by  Captain  T.  J.  Cram.  Under  him 
Captain  J.  H.  Leavenworth  acted  as  agent  in  charge  of 
the  harbor  works,  the  only  thing  attempted  up  to  1842 
being  to  preserve  the  protections  already  built.  Under 
him  the  superstructure  of  the  pier  was  extended  in  the 
new  direction,  and  then  further  appropriations  were  cut 
off.  In  April  the  board  of  engineers  decided  that  all 
expenditures  upon  the  harbor  would  be  for  only  such 
work  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  what  had  been 
completed  up  to  that  date.  A  few  days  later,  lake  cap- 
tains were  notified  of  the  formation  of  the  bar  across 
the  harbor's  entrance.  Under  date  of  September  i, 
1839,  when  work  was  entirely  suspended.  Captain  Cram 

•  HcflMrial  to  Coograa  of  1841. 


reported  as  still  unfinished  several  hundred  feet  on  the 
west  end  and  four  hundred  and  five  feet  on  the  east  end 
of  the  north  pier  ;  also  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on 
the  west,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  on  the  east 
end  of  the  south  pier.  Repeated  but  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts were  made  by  Chicago  citizens  to  obtain  appropria- 
tions in  1839  and  1840  ;  the  apathy  of  Congress  and  the 
evident  attempt  of  that  body  to  ignore  the  claims  of 
Chicago  creating  much  dissatisfaction,  and  suggesting 
the  memorial  of  1841.  This  document  was  signed  by 
Mayor  Sherman,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  City  Clerk 
Hoyne.  It  exhibited  the  commercial  importance  of 
Chicago,  showing  that  her  average  import  trade  for  the 
mst  six  years  had  reached  $1,500^000,  her  export  trade 
f  34S<363-  The  progress  of  work  upon  the  harbor  was 
reviewed  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  at  that 
time  noticed.  Piles  and  timbers  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  north  pier  were  being  carried  away,  and  the  dredg- 
ing machines  and  sand  scows  were  going  to  pieces.  Not 
less  than  $4,000  would  repair  the  damage  already  done. 
The  appropriation  had  run  out  and  a  permanent  sand- 
bar was  rapidly  forming.  If  assistance  should  not  be 
granted  soon,  "  commerce  would  be  without  shelter  and 
human  life  and  property  endangered  to  a  lamentable 
extent."  The  memorialists  not  only  prayed  for  "  im- 
mediate temporary,"  but  for  "immediate  permanent" 
relief.  Chicago's  claims  continued  to  be  pressed  upon 
Congress,  and  the  result  was  that  in  1843  an  "  item  "  of 
$25,000  vas  obtained,  to  be  expended  upon  the  harbor. 
With  this  sum  a  series  of  repairs  and  some  new  work 
was  effected,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
George  B.  McClellan.  Another  appropriation  ($30,000) 
was  obtained  in  1844,  and  duringthat  year  and  the  next 
the  height  of  the  north  pier  was  increased  from  one  to 
two  teet.  The  appropriation  was  soon  exhausted  and 
Congress  was  again  begged  for  assistance.  Citizens  of 
Chicago  poured  in  upon  that  body  facts  and  figures, 
showing  her  importance  as  a  lake  port  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  which  this 
city  led  the  way. 

Including  the  appropriation  of  1844  over  $247,000 
had  been  expended  upon  the  harbor,  with  what  results 
the  reader  is  informed.  Two  years  followed,  during 
which  the  engineers  made  estimates,  and  the  citizens 
presented  memorials.  Even  Congressman  Wentworth's 
speech  in  favor  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1846,  did  not  break  the  monotony  of  the  *'  No- 
appropriation  "  period.  President  Jackson,  the  friend 
of  internal  improvement,  was  dead,  and  President  Polk 
was  his  antipode.  The  estimate  of  1846  to  provide 
for  the  completion  of  the  north  pier  and  for  necessary 
repairs  was  $24,297.  It  is  well  known  that  in  August 
of  that  year  the  river  and  harbor  bill  received  the  pres- 
idential veto,  which  included  $12,000  to  be  expended 
on  Chicago  harbor  and  $15,000  for  a  steam  dredge 
boat  to  be  used  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  bill  had, 
through  the  endeavors  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  received  the 
powerful  support  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  addressed  an 
able  letter  to  the  convention  which  met  in  1847,  This 
statesman  had  visited  Chicago  in  1837,  had  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  lake  region,  and  was  thoroughly  able 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  his  reasons  for  supporting  the 
appropriation.  He  pictured  a  terrific  storm  on  Lake 
Michigan,  the  despair  of  the  crew,  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel  and  remarked  :  "What  but  a  merciful  Providence 
saved  me  from  such  a  catastrophe  when  I  passed  over 
Lake  Michigan  in  1837?"  Notwithstanding  the  able 
support  which  the  bill  received,  and  the  decisive  major- 
ity which  it  obtained,  President  Polk  vetoed  it  and  the 
whole  Northwest  arose  against  him.    The  suipmary 
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action  of  the  Chief  Executive  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and,  within  a  year,  the  great  River  and  Har- 
bor Convention  vnis  an  accomplished  fact.*  William  M. 
Hall,  agent  of  the  Lake  Steamboat  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  is  the  acknowledged  father 
of  this  gathering,  wherein  was  assembled  much  of  the 
political  and  commercial  ability  of  the  country,  protest- 
ing against  the  narrow  views  and  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1846  Mr.  Hall  gave  an 
editorial  dinner  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  at  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Convention,  lately 
held  in  Memphis,  came  up  for  informal  discussion.  The 
conference  concluded  by  Colonel  A.  B.  Chambers,  of  the 
Missouri  Republican.tuming  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  suggesting 
that  the  latter  was  the  man  of  all  others  best  fitted  to 
move  in  the  matter  of  calling  a  river  and  harbor  conven- 
tion, irrespective  of  party,  to  urge  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  water-ways  of  the  West. 
Mr.  Hall  thereupon  visited  Chicago,  where  he  met  R. 
L.  Wilson,  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  and  others, 
who  approved  of  the  plan,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
support  the  enterprise.  Captain  E.  B.  Ward  and  Oliver 
Newberry,  of  Detroit,  Millard  Fillmore  and  E.G.  Spauld- 
ing  of  Buffalo — in  fact  most  of  the  influential  commer- 
cial and  broad  minded  men  of  the  lake  cities,  of 
Springfield,  of  Boston  and  of  New  York,  were  as  a 
unit  in  recognizing  the  grandeur  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  movement.  Finally,  at  New  York,  Mr. 
Hall  met  William  Duane  Wilson,  Robert  Fergus  and  a 
few  other  Western  gentlemen,  and  made  arrangements 
to  hold  a  meeting,  in  furtherwce  of  his  project,  at 
Rathbun's  Hotel.  The  meeting  was  quite  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  committee  recommended  that  a  con- 
vention be  held  in  Chicago,  June  17.  The  time  was 
subsequently  changed  to  July  5.  The  committees  on 
arrangements  appointed  were  as  follows :  Chicago, 
William  B.  Ogden,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  George  W.  Dole  ; 
Milwaukee,  Byron  Kilboume,  W.  D.Wilson;  Detroit, 
Augustus  J.  Porter;  Cleveland,  J.  W.Allen;  Buffalo, 
James  L.  Barton  ;  St.  Louis,  David  Chambers.  The 
Chicago  committee  called  a  meeting  in  this  city  on  No- 
vember 13.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  resulted  in 
the  preparation  of  an  address,  which  so  fairly  presents 
the  prevailing  sentiment  and  the  aims  of  the  July  con- 
vention that  it  is  given  entire  : 

"  The  high  prices  of  freight,  taken  in  connection  with  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  upon  the  We^em  waters  last  season,  caused  sev« 
eral  public  meetings  to  be  held  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  best  means  of  remedying  those  and 
other  evils  of  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  interested  in  com' 
merce  were  complaining.  At  all  these  meetings  the  propriety  of 
holding  a  convention  at  some  convenient  point  was  discussed  and 
universally  concurred  in.  In  consequence  of  Chicago  having  been 
generally  named  as  the  proper  point,  its  citizens  called  a  meeting, 
named  the  5tb  of  July  as  the  appropriate  time,  and  chose  the  under- 
signed  a  committee  to  draft  an  address,  setting  forth  the  objects  of 
the  convention.  The  movers  in  this  matter  have  been,  from  the 
first,  like  the  undersigned,  of  entirely  different  politics,  and,  so  far 
from  there  being,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  any  political  design  in 
the  contemplated  convention,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  it  is  to  call 
together  for  a  common  object  the  men  of  all  jjarttes,  and  to  con- 
vince the  people  everywhere  that  the  improvements  desired  are  not 
now,  never  have  been,  and  never  should  be,  connected  with 
'party politict,^  in  the  ordinary  use  of  that  term.  Such  a  connection 
would,  in  the  minds  of  all  interested,  have  a  very  deleterious  tenden- 
cy. Itcan  nut  be  denied  that  there  is  a  predisposition  among  all 
politicians  to  support  the  measure  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  their  own 
party,  and  hence  we  have  seen  Western  representatives,  originally 
supporting  harbor  and  river  improvements,  and  elected  upon  ex- 
press pledges  to  do  so,  finalljr  vote  to  support  a  veto  of  bills  provid- 
ing for  that  purpose,  and  assigning  as  a  reason  therefor  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  sustain  an  executive  of  their  own  selection,  even 

*  For  fnlL  reliaUe  and  interesting  account  of  River  and  Harbor  Coovcotioa 
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though  it  be  in  express  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  their 
constituents.  Repeated  instances  of  this  kind  must  eventually 
give  this  question  somewhat  of  a  political  cast,  which  the  under 
signed  and  all  who  co^^ierate  with  them  would  seriously  regret. 

The  construction  of  harhon  upon  oar  northern  luces,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Atlantic,  with  the  improvement  of  our  ^reat  rivers, 
where  commerce  is  of  a  national  character,  necessarily  involves  no 
questions  of  party  difference.  They  are  matters  that  must  interest 
all  parties,  as  they  do  all  classes,  alike,  and  harbor  and  river  bills 
have  been  supported  b^  the  ablest  men  of  both  the  great  political 
parties  which  divide  this  country.  This  subject  has  never  entered 
into  any  pre»dential  canvass,  since  each  party  has  always  taken  it 
for  granted  that  the  candidate  of  the  other  was  above  suspicion 
upon  a  matter  of  such  preeminent  importance.  The  first  congress 
that  ever  assembled  under  the  present  constitution,  many  of  whose 
members  helped  to  frame  it,  passed  a  law  defraying  all  expenses 
which  should  accrue  after  the  15th  of  August,  1769,  in  the  necessary 
support,  maintenance,  and  repairs  of  all  light-houses,  beacons, 
buoys,  and  public  piers,  erected,  placed,  or  sunk,  before  the  pass- 
age of  this  act,  at  the  entrance  of,  or  within  any  bay,  inlet,  haricr, 
or  ports  of  the  United  States,  /or  rendering  the  nati'gaticn  thenof 
easy  and  safe.  General  Washington  signed  this  bill,  and  bills  for 
the  continuance  of  such  work  were  also  successively  signed  by 
presidents  the  elder  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  The  first 
uke  harbor  bill  was  signed  by  Mr.  Monroe.  He  never  raised  the 
constitutional  question,  nor  do  the  congressional  debates  of  those 
days  show  that  anjr  members  of  either  branch  of  Congress  made 
any  distinction  twtween  salt  and  fresh  water  improvements,  or  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  All  at  that  time  were 
acknowledged  alike  deserving  the  fostering  care  of  the  General 
Government,  as  they  also  were  during  the  administrations  of  the 
younger  Adams,  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Though 
remarkably  scrupulous  as  to  the  extent  of  which  the  power  to  con- 
struct works  of  internal  improvements  should  be  exercised,  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  signed  bills  for  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  construction  of  harbors  to  the  amount  of  $7,800,000, 
and  the  two  bills  signed  by  (ieneral  Jackson  in  1836  contained  no 
less  than  eighty-nine  items,  and  the  bill  of  1837  no  less  than  tifty 
nine.  After  the  General  Government  has  expended  upward  of 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars  for  works  of  internal  improvement, 
and  mostly  in  the  old  States,  by  the  consent  and  support  of  the  very 
f ra  mers  of  the  constitution  and  their  cotemporaries,  and  by  men,  too, 
of  all  politicai  parties,  there  can  now  be  but  little  consideration  due 
the  cr>-  that  '  it  is  unconstitutional,'  or  the  plan  of  a  single  political 
party  to  extend  the  advantages  of  such  works  to  the  new  States,  and 
to  such  portions  of  the  old  States  as  have  thus  far  been  neglected. 

"Thus  disposing  of  the  constitutional  and  political  question,  the 
friends  of  harbor  and  river  improvements  arrive  at  the  only  one 
which  can  rightfully  be  raised,  and  that  is  merely  the  question  of 
necessity.  Is  it  necessary  to  protect  our  domestic  as  well  as  our 
foreign  commerce?  Shall  we  protect  the  lesser  and  neglect  the 
greater  ?  For  the  past  thee  years,  petitions  have  been  presented  to 
Congress  in  vain:  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  have 
spoken  in  vain.  The  present  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  official  reports, 
has  recommended  in  vain;  and  the  whole  topographical  corps  has 
estimated  in  vain;  our  bills  have  invariably  been  vetoed,  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  secure  two-thirds  of  the  popular  branch.  Con- 
fident that  there  is  wanting  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  these 
improvements  among  the  people  or  their  representatives,  since  all 
efforts  at  success  have  failed,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  general eon^ 
vention,  and  consultation,  with  personal  observation,  might  do 
much  for  us.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  confederacy  but  that 
touches  the  lakes,  the  ocean,  or  the  great  rivers  of  the  West,  The 
lakes  line  almost  our  entire  northern  frontier,  and  separate  us  from 
a  foreign  country;  and  the  rivers,  hice  arteries  run  through  the 
whole  country,  constituting  an  extent  of  navigation  sufficient  to 
reach  round  the  globe. 

"These  great  waters,  for  whose  safe  navigation  this  Convention 
Is  called,  are  soon  to  be  united  by  the  completion  of  the  Illinois 
&  Michigan  Canal,  The  commerce  of  Boston,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  Baltimore,  of  New  York,  of  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St. 
I^uis,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  country,  thence  becomes  in  a  great 
measure  connected.  It  has  a  common  interest,  and  no  injury 
could,  and  the  greatest  advantages  might  rise  from  a  common  con- 
sultation. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  statements,  during  the  pen- 
dency of  harbor  and  river  bills  before  Congress,  are  made  on  the 
highest  personal  authority,  which  never  would  be  made  if  the  au- 
thors had  any  personal  observation  of  the  great  inland  waters  of 
this  country,  or  could  realize  the  necessity  of  the  millions  whose 
lives  and  property  are  jeopardized  by  them.  Delegates  in  attendance 
will  not  only  have  the  advantages  of  their  own  observation  to  take 
back  with  them,  but  they  can  profit  others  meeting  them  here  by  a 
consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  redressing  existing  wrongs. 
Having  done  this,  they  can  impart  the  proper  feelings  to  their 
neighlrars,  and  thus  aid  In  arousing  the  people  to  take  this  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  see  that  their  chief  interests  are  no  longer 
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neglected.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  claims  of  these  great  waters,  formed  by  men  con- 
gregated for  this  special  purpose  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  win 
result  in  sufficiently  convicting  and  awakening  the  public  mind  to 
secure  the  constitutional  majority,  should  a  harbor  bill  ever  again 
be  vetoed.  This  Convention  is  designed  to  be  one  of  free  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  opponents  as  well  as  the  friends  of 
lake  and  river  improvements  will  attend,  and  more  especially  since 
it  is  generally  believed  that  they  have  only  to  see  for  themselves  in 
order  to  be  convinced  that  these  demands,  coming  from  all  our 
great  waters,  are  founded  in  justice. 

"Although  the  construction  of  harbors  and  the  improvement  of 
rivers  will  be  the  prominent  subject  before  the  Convention,  yet, 
whatever  matters  appertain  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West,  and  to 
the  development  of  its  resources,  will  come  properly  before  it,  and 
all  plans  and  suggestions  will  be  freely  entertained.  The  commit- 
tee invite  a  general  attendance  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
tender,  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  hospitalities  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  such,  as  impelled  b^  a  common  interest,  see  fit 
to  Donor  them  by  their  prince  on  this  occasion. 

"  John  Wentworth, 
"Gkorue  Manierre, 
"T.Young  Scammon, 
"Isaac  N.  Arnold, 
"  Grant  Goodrich." 

As  the  date  for  holding  the  convention  approached, 
it  was  .obvious  that  the  aim  of  its  originators 
to  avoid  making  it  of  any  political  significance  had 
been  realized.    Previous  to  its  opening,  letters  were  re- 


ceived from  Daniel  Webster  and  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
one  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  East,  and  the  other 
a  leading  statesman. of  the  West,  warml)r  endorsing  the 
objects  of  the  convention  and  recognizing  its  national 

character. 

The  first  day  of  the  convention  was  marked  by  the  re- 
ception of  delegates  by  Mayor  Curtiss.  The  procession 
took  up  the  line  of  march,  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city,  to  the  court-house  square.  Its  order  was  as 
follows:  Marshal  Maxwell;  band;  Cleveland  Light  Ar- 


tiltery;  Montgomery  Guards,  under  Captain  W.  B. 
Snowhook;  cavalry  under  R.  K.  Swift;  Ship-Conven- 
tion; Engineers'  Department,  under  Stephen  F.  Gale; 
Fire  Department;  band;  Committee  of  Reception;  Illi- 
nois delegation,  six  hundred  strong;  other  delegations; 


societies  and  orders  of  Chicago,  etc.  In  the  words  of 
the  editor  of  the  Evening  Journal,  July  6,  1847: 

"  Never  was  the  birthday  of  our  National  Independence  more 
befittingly  celebrated  than  on  this  day — to  give  freedom  and  tone 
to  the  pulse  of  commerce — to  cheer  the  mariner  on  his  airy 
shrouds — to  brighten  the  homes  and  the  hopes  of  thousands.  Is 
there,  can  there,  be  a  nobler  cause  under  which  freemen  can  rally 
in  behalf  of  the  State?  That  ves.sel  with  sails  all  set,  and  signals 
flying  to  the  breeze,  drawn  by  eight  horses  and  manned  through- 
out by  sailors,  bore  a  banner  elcxiuent  of  the  object  of  this  Con- 
vention. It  was  a  sea  roughened  by  storms  that  lifted  the  waves 
to  the  very  heaven  in  a  distance,  but  hard  by  was  a  Harbor  where 
'  the  winds  and  the  waves  lay  together  asleep,'  and  a  tight-house 
lifting  its  star  of  joy  and  hope  upon  the  rocky  cliffs.  Over  aii  was 
inscribed  the  significant  words,  '  What  we  want.'   Ah!  that  ship 


'  Convention  *  had  a  speech  and  an  argument  that  appealed  to  the 
eye  and  reached  even  to  the  heart;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  body  of  delegates  now  assembled,  if  many  a 
gallant  craft  does  not  plough  these  inland  seas  and  nobly  breast  the 
storm,  in  the  good  hope  ofa  light  to  guide  it,  and  a  safe  harbor  at 
last." 

When  the  delegates  had  taken  their  places  in  the 
pavilion,  William  B.  Ogden,  of  the  Committee  of  Nine, 


appointed  at  New  York,  September  28,  moved  that 
James  L.  Barton,  of  Buffalo,  be  temporary  chairman ; 
Colonel  A.  B.  Chambers,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Hans 
Crocker,  of  Milwaukee,  secretaries.  This  motion  was 
carried,  rules  were  adopted  for  governing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  and  the  committee  on  permanent 
officers  presented  a  ticket  to  the  convention,  headed  by 
Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri.  A  motion  made  to  substi- 
tute Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bates, 
was  thwarted  by  Mr.  Corwin  himself^  who  peremptorily 
declined  serving,  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Bates, 
although  he  had  withdrawn  from  public  life  many  years 
previously,  had  been  a  resident  of  the  West  since  early 
manhood  and  having  resided  in  St.  Louis,  was  especially 
interested  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment and  protection  of  navigation.  While  acting  as  the 
sole  congressional  representative  of  Missouri,  in  the 
days  of  the  elder  Adams,  Mr.  Bates  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  cast  the  vote  of  his  State  for  that  gentleman.  To  use 
a  phrase  much  in  vogue  among  the  politicians,  Mr. 
Bates  was  therefore  *'  retired  "  from  public  life,  and 
had  since  resided  in  St.  Louis,  a  respected  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Bar.  When  called  to  the 
chair  few  members  of  the  convention  were  aware  of  his 
eminent  fitness  to  guide  the  deliberations  of  so  distin- 
guished an  assemblage.  It  is  not  within  the  province 
of  this  article  to  go  into  details  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention.  Suffice  it  to  Say,  that 
never  before  had  there  been  a  grander  gathering  of 
men,  so  free  from  political  aims ;  nor  has  there  been 
one  since  where  the  statesman  so  predominated  over 
the  party  politician.  The  convention  was  held  in  an 
immense  tent  pitched  in  the  public  square.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  attendance  was  fully  twenty  thousand, 
of  whom  one-half  were  members  of  the  convention. 
Represented  in  that  assemblage  were  leading  men  from 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Rhode  Island,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  Georgia,  Florida,  Michigan,  Maine, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire.  It  was  a 
direct  and  national  protest  against  the  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent Polk  toward  the  improvements  of  the  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  West,  and  indicated  how  weakly  he  was 
supported.  The  sensations  of  the  convention,  how- 
ever, were  the  wonderfully  eloquent  speech  delivered 
by  Hon,  Edward  Bates,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  short,  not  to  say  curt,  letter  of  regret,  received 
from  Hon,  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan.  Governor  Cass 
evidently  forgot  the  resources  of  the  times,  failing  to  re- 
member that  an  internal  improvement  convention  of  1847 
was  not  to  be  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  1837,  when 
the  wild  fever  swept  over  the  State  of  Michigan  as  well 
as  Illinois.  The  session  lasted  three  days,  and  an  ex- 
cutive  committee,  consisting  of  two  members  of  the 
convention  from  each  of  the  eighteen  States  represented, 
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was  appointed  to  make  known  to  Congress  the  principles 
and  views  of  this  national  gathering.  As  far  as  the 
Chicago  harbor  is  concerned,  the  convention  apparent- 
ly did  not  effect  it  until  1852.  In  October,  1849,  Col- 
onel J.  J.  Abert  made  an  estimate  for  necessary  im- 
provements up  to  June  30,  1851;  hut  the  matter  rested 
with  the  estimate  and  no  further  appropriation  was  ob- 
tained until  1852.  This  amounted  to  $20,000  and  was 
expended  in  improving  the  inner  harbor.  Another 
estimate  was  made  for  the  year  ending  June,  1853,  but 
the  subject  passed  unheeded  by  Congress  and  was  not 
reconsidered  for  the  fourteen  years  intervening  between 
1852  and  1866.  During  this  period  slight  improvements 
continued  to  be  made  on  the  inner  harbor,  under  the  act 
of  July  21,  1852.  The  works  of  the  harbor  from  1848 
to  1854  were  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant 
J,  D.  Webster,  of  the  Topographical  Engineer  Corps. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  D.  Graham  was  in  active  charge 
of  the  harbor  improvements  from  April,  1854,  to  1855, 
and  from  December  11,  1856,  to  April  20,  1864.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  service  the  deepening  of  the  river  at  the 
cost  of  the  city  was  effected.  He  came  two  years  after 
the  appropriation  of  1852  was  made,  and  ceased  con- 
nection with  the  worl:  two  years  before  the  appropri- 
ation of  1866  was  granted.*  The  improvements  effected 
during  the  season  of  1854  consisted  of  the  dredging  of 
a  ship  can^  through  the  bar  which  obstructed  the  direct 
entrance  of  vessels  to  the  inner  harbor  of  over  seven  feet 
draught,  repairing  harbor  machinery,  and  preparing  for 
the  defense  of  the  piers  beyond  the  line  of  accretion  on 
the  North  Side.  Work  was  commenced  in  May,  and  the 
channel  was  completed  in  July.  Before  the  canal  was 
cut  vessels  from  the  north,  drawing  over  nine  feet  of 
water,  were  compelled  to  run  down  one-fifth  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  north  pier-head,  and  then  double  on  a  north- 
wardly course  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  harbor. 
Vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water  were  compelled  to 
make  the  double  of  the  bar  a  half  mile  south  of  the 
north  pier  head.  This  oftentimes  occasioned  serious 
delays,  as  the  north  wind  which  brought  them  south  op- 
posed an  attempt  co  sail  northwest  to  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  and,  in  fact,  compelled  them  to  anchor  off 
the  bar  until  the  wind  changed  or  a  steamboat  was  hired 
to  tow  them  into  the  inner  harbor.  In  October,  1854, 
the  Common  Council  ordered  the  excavation  of  the 
bank  to  be  begun,  under  the  grant  made  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  river.  The  city  super- 
intendent began  the  work  immediately,  but  the  officer  In 
charge  of  Fort  Dearborn — Colonel  Graham  being  then 
absent — informed  him  that  further  action  by  Congress, 
or  the  War  Department,  was  necessary  before  any  work 
could  be  done,  and  forbade  him  to  proceed-  A  few 
weeks*  work  was  accomplished  on  the  excavation,  later, 
but  it  was  not  regularly  begun  until  the  following  year. 
The  line  for  the  excavation  at  Fort  Dearborn,  for  widen- 
ing the  river,  was  not  located  until  August  29,  1855. 
The  line,  as  laid,  gave  the  river  an  additional  width  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  below  the  Lake  House  ferry. 
It  gave  also  a  new  shore  on  the  south  to  a  portion  of  the 
river,  and  rendered  the  turns  easy  for  shipping.  The 
whole  of  River  Street  was  thus  secured.  In  1856  the 
improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Fort  Dearborn  was  ac- 
complished at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  while  the  improvements 
in  the  vicinity  of  Blocks  No.  6,  7  and  14,  original  town, 
cost  $43,000.  The  estimate  furnished  to  Congress  of 
funds  required  for  repairing  piers  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing the  harbor,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1857, 
was  $138,516.68. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  of  April,  1857,  the  north 
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pier  had  been  extended  about  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  lake.   In  the  map  drawn  during  that 

year  is  shown  the  tide  gauge  at  the  shore  .end  of  the 
pier.  Some  five  hundred  feet  of  the  shore  end  of  the 
south  pier  remained  uncompleted,  while  over  one  thous- 
and five  hundred  feet  had  been  constructed,  provision 
having  been  made  for  two  openings.  The  map  of  April, 
1857,  also  shows  the  pier  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  commencing  four  hundred  feet  from 
the  shore  end  of  the  south  pier,  extending  one  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  south,  seven  hundred  feet  west, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  southwest  and  then 
some  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  south  again.  The 
water  basin  beyond  the  pier  was  in  progress  of  being 
filled  with  earth. 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  im- 
proving Chicago  harbor  was  one  continued  series  of  ex- 
periments. From  various  surveys  made  from  1821  to 
1857,  it  is  shown  that  the  difficulties  were  of  no  slight 
nature.  The  following  figures  indicate  the  progress  of 
accretion,  or  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  shore  line  east- 
ward :* 

1831-33  ■  •  380  feet. 

1833-37  320  " 

1837-39  400  " 

1839-45  350  " 

1845-57  340  " 

Wharfinc  Privileges. — Closely  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  river  and  harbor  improvement  of 
Chicago  is  the  building  of  docks  and  the  litigation  in 
regard  to  wharfage  property.  For  many  years  the  land 
fronting  on  the  river  was  such  an  object  of  controversy 
between  the  city  and  the  alleged  owners  that  no  uniform 
dockage  improvements  were  made.  In  1833  the  town 
first  defined  the  wharfing  privileges  so  that  owners  of 
lots  fronting  on  the  river,  when  the  street  run  down  to 
it,  might  use  all  but  eighty  feet  of  the  thoroughfare  for 
wharfing  purposes,  on  payment  of  $15  per  year.  Stipu- 
lations were  also  made  for  the  purchase,  by  the  corpora- 
tion, of  any  improvements  on  lots  leased  from  the 
town.  In  1835  the  canal  trustees,  under  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  caused  a  strip  of  land,  lying  south  of  the 
river  (one  hundred  feet  to  two  hundred  feet  wide)  to  be 
laid  out  into  lots  and  leased  for  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years.  The  lessees  were  to  pay  quite  a 
consideration  and  an  annual  rental  of  one  barley  com  ; 
and  were  also  bound  to  build  in  two  years  a  dock  five 
feet  wide,  fronting  on  the  river,  which  was  to  be  kept 
open  as  a  tow  path.  The  trustees  were  required  to 
dredge  the  river,  ten  feet  in  front  of  the  docks,  within 
four  years  from  the  sale,  the  les.sees  to  erect  good  docks, 
five  feet  wide  and  three  feet  above  the  water,  within  two 
years  from  the  time  of  the  lease.  The  sale  took  place 
November  26,  1835,  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Jones,  King 
&  Co.  Soon  afterward  the  trustees  resolved  that  they 
would  not  dredge  the  river  in  making  leases  on  North 
Water  Street,  and  therefore  they  lowered  the  price  of 
the  lots.  To  aid  in  paying  for  leases,  secured  notes 
were  taken  for  from  three  to  six  months,  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  payment,  and  three  years  were  allowed 
in  which  to  pay  off  the  balance.  The  sale  was  three 
times  postponed,  and  when  it  did  take  place  only  six  lots 
remained  in  market.  In  November,  1836,  the  time 
for  payment  was  extended  four  months,  and  when 
the  four  months  had  expired  the  time  was  extended 
indefinitely.  Under  these  and  other  arrangements  a 
large  amount  of  wharfing  property  changed  hands,  and, 
within  a  decade,  most  of  it  was  in  dispute  either  between 
private  parties  and  the  city  of  Chicago,  or  between  the 

*  See  topofrmphical  dncriptkm  of  Uie  locality,  ud  the  aboce-liDe  map  in 
prcccdinf  portioa  of  *Jiii  work.  I 
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city  and  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal. 
The  authorities  rightly  decided  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  done  quickly,  to  settle  the  validity  of  titles, 
as  on  account  of  the  bitter  disputes,  some  of  the  prop- 
erty had  been  abandoned  completely,  and  the  benefits 
were  being  derived  to  a  great  extent  by  non-owners. 
The  act  approved  February  27,  1847,  was  designed  to 
adjust  these  titles  and  settle  these  disputes.  It  narrates 
how  those  portions  of  land  on  South,  North,  East  and 
West  Water  streets,  in  the  original  town  of  Chicago, 
bordering  on  the  river,  called  wharfing  privileges,  were 
a  fruitful  source  of  discord,  dissatisfaction  and  illegal 
violence,  and  that  the  owners  were  not  getting  the  benefits 
of  the  property.  Power  was  therefore  given  the  Common 
Council  to  vacate  these  streets,  provided  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  deprive  any  one  or  any  corporation 
(particularly  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal)  of  any  property,  without  his  or  their  consent. 
Persons  or  corporations  having  claims  against  the  wharf- 
ing property  were  to  file  them  in  court,  and  to  abide  by 
its  decision,  unless  an  appeal  should  be  taken  within 
ninety  days  from  the  entering  of  the  final  decree.  The 
principal  reason  why  it  was  necessary  that  the  title 
should  be  settled  to  this  property,  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  that  the  city  desired  to  widen  the  river  in  several 
places,  and,  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  order  to  condemn  land 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  ownership 
of  the  water  lots.  Power  having  been  granted  to  the 
Common  Council  to  vacate  the  water  streets  in  October, 
1847,  that  body  proceeded,  by  ordinance,  to  describe 
the  land,  in  detail,  which  it  was  proposed  to  condemn 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  river  and  of  forming 
several  artificial  basins.  The  lots  on  South  Water  Street 
were  to  be  fifty-five  feet ;  East  Water  and  Market  streets 
were  to  be  united  and  called  Market  Street,  whose 
width  was  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  and  tots 
between  Randolph  and  Madison  streets  were  to  be  sold 
to  owners  who  were  required  to  excavate  to  within 
five  feet  of  the  channel  of  the  river.  To  facilitate  the 
construction  of  a  commodious  basin,  by  the  canal  trus- 
tees, on  the  North  Side,  and  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
channel  of  the  main  river,  the  city  assented  to  the  fol- 
lowing street  alterations  :  all  of  North  Water  Street 
west  of  Wolcott ;  all  of  Carroll  Street  east  of  the  North 
Branch  and  east  of  Water  Street  from  North  Water  to 
Kinzie  to  be  vacated,  the  contemplated  basin  to  be  com- 
menced at  the  channel  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  opposite  the  center  of  Carroll  Street,  ea«!t  to 
the  east  point  of  Block  15,  south  along  the  ch^nel  of 
the  main  river,  thence  west  and  north  along  that  chan- 
nel and  North  Branch  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The 
line  of  the  lots  in  Blocks  i  to  7,  of  the  old  town,  and 
Lot  2,  Block  I,  of  Kinzie's  addition,  be  shifted  forty  feet 
south  of  the  present  line,  and  the  owners  of  the  lots  east 
of  the  east  line  of  the  contemplated  canal  basin  to  exca- 
vate the  ground  in  front  of  the  new  line  to  the  channel 
of  the  river,  within  five  years  from  January  i,  1848.  A 
new  street,  to  be  called  North  Water,  was  to  be  laid  out 
and  opened  from  Wolcott  Street  west  to  within  one  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  North  Branch.  In  October,  1848, 
workmen  commenced  widening  the  riverto  the  center  of 
North  Water  Street. 

As  to  the  wharfing  privileges  of  the  West  Side,,  in 
January,  1849,  the  Common  Council  ordered  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  west  bank  of  the  South  Branch,  from  Madi- 
son Street  to  Randolph,  thence  to  Lake  and  Fulton. 
The  city  was  to  lay  out  a  new  street  extending  from 
Madison  Street  to  Fulton,  and  discontinue  that  part  of 
West  Water  Street  lying  between  the  east  line  of  the 
new  street  and  the  river.   As  these  improvements  were 


made  and  the  dockage  of  the  city  somewhat  extended, 
ordinances  were  passed  imposing  fines  upon  any  one 
who  should  occupy  or  obstruct  this  property  without 
authority  from  the  Common  Council.  Although  these 
energetic  measures  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  im- 
provement of  water  property,  up  to  1857  there  was  only 
about  six  miles  of  dockage  built  along  the  Chicago  River 
and  its  branches,  including  the  improvements  in  the 
artificial  basms. 

MARINE  INTERESTS. 

The  pioneer  of  everything  in  this  country  of  the 
Northwest  is  traced  to  some  one  of  the  French  explor- 
ers. Thus  in  1679  LaSalle  built  the  first  sailing  vessel 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and,  launching  it  from  Cayuga 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Niagara  River,  departed  from 
Buffalo  harbor  "  for  Green  Bay.  The  figure-head  of 
this  crude  sailing-craft  —  a" griffin"  —  indicated  its 
name.  The  "  Grifllin  "  was  therefore  the  father  of  the 
numerous  progeny  which  now  cover  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  stretch  their  wings  toward  Chicago.  The  next 
navigating  craft  which  should  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  the  "  marine  of  the  lakes "  were  suggested  by  the 
requirements  of  the  fur  trade,  which  called  for  a  heavier 
vessel  than  the  light  bark  canoe  of  the  early  explorers 
and  missionaries.  The  Mackinaw  barge  therefore  ap- 
peared upon  the  lakes  and  with  it  the  voyageurs. 

"A  wild-lodcing  set  were  these  rangers  of  the  woods  and 
waters,"  says  a  well-known  writer.  "  Their  wierdness  was  often 
enhanced  by  the  dash  of  Indian  blood.  Picturesque,  too,  they 
were  in  their  red  flannel  or  leather  shirts,  and  cloth  caps  of  some 
gay  color,  finished  to  a  point,  which  hung  over  on  one  side  with  a 
depending  tassel.  They  bad  a  genuine  love  for  this  occupation, 
and  musdes  that  seemed  never  to  tire  at  the  paddle  and  oar.  From 
dawn  to  sunset,  with  only  a  short  interval,  and  sometimes  no  mid- 
day rest,  they  would  ply  these  implements,  causing  the  canoe  or 
barge  to  fly  through  the  water  like  a  thing  of  life  ;  but  often  con- 
tending against  head-winds  and  gaining  but  little  progress  in  a 
day's  rowing.  But  how  sweet  was  the  rest,  when  a  favoring  breeze 
sprung  up  enabling  the  little  craft  to  carry  sail.  Then  in  came  the 
oars,  down  lopped  each,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  sound  snotne.  The  morning  and  evening  meal  con- 
sisted, almost  universally,  and  from  choice,  of  bouillon,  a  soup 
made  from  beans,  peas  or  hulled  com,  with  a  piece  of  pork  boiled 
in  it,  and  hard  bread,  or  sea-biscuit.  To  the  Northern  voyageurs 
rations  were  generally  served  out  of  one  quart  of  hulled  corn  and 
half  a  pint  of  bear's  grease  or  oil,  this  being  the  daily  and  only 
food.  The  traveler,  Henry,  says  (1776):  '  A  bushel  of  hulled 
com,  with  two  pounds  of  fat,  is  reckoned  to  be  a  month's  subsist- 
ence. No  other  allowance  is  made,  of  any  kind,  not  even  salt,  and 
bread  is  never  thought  of.  After  supper,  pipes  were  lighted,  and, 
seated  on  logs,  inr  squatted  around  the  camp-fire,  they  chatted 
until  bed-time.  This  came  early  and  required  little  preparation. 
To  wrap  a  blanket  around  the  person,  placing  coat  or  shoe-pacs 
beneath  the  head,  and  a  little  greasy  pillow — the  only  bed  that  was 
carried — constituted  the  whole  ceremony ;  and  speedy  and  sound 
was  the  sleep,  beneath  the  watchful  stars.  The  labor  of  the  oar 
was  relieved  by  songs,  to  which  each  stroke  kept  time,  with  added 
vigor.  The  poet  Moore  has  well  caught  the  spirit  of  the  voy- 
ageurs' melodious  chant  in  his  **  Boat-song  upon  the  St.  Lawrence^" 
But  to  appreciate  its  wild  sweetness  one  should  listen  to  the  melody, 
as  it  wings  its  way  over  the  waters  softened  by  distance,  yet  every 
measured  cadence  falling  distinct  upon  the  air.  These  songs, 
usually  half  ballad  or  ditty,  and  love,  of  course,  the  main  theme, 
express  the  natural  feelings  of  a  people  little  governed  by  the  re- 
straints of  civilization.'" 

These  barges  and  sailors  were  known  at  Chicago  for 
many  years,  but  about  the  year  i  S30  both  boats  and 
voyageurs  ceased  to  visit  the  settlement,  as  the  sloops 
and  schooners  then  introduced  monopolized  the  lake 
trade.  As  regards  local  marine  interests,  they,  of  course, 
commenced  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  vessel  at  the 
mouth  of  Chicago  River,  after  the  Government  had  de- 
termined to  establish  a  post  and  a  fort  here.  In  1795, 
by  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  Government  cfHK  into 
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possession  of  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  To  this  locality,  in  the  summer  of 
1803,  Captain  John  Whistler's  company  was  ordered 
from  Detroit  to  build  a  fort.  While  the  troops  under 
Lieutenant  Swearingen  went  overland  to  this  point,  the 
schooner  "  Tracy,"  under  its  master,  Dorr,  was  dis- 
patched with  supplies,  having  also  on  board  the  family 
of  Whistlers.  At  St.  Joseph  River  they  left  the  vessel 
and  took  a  row  boat  to  Fort  Dearborn.*  On  arriving  at 
Chicago  the  "  Tracy  "  anchored  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  sent  her  cargo  ashore  in  boats.  A  sand- 
bar shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  there  is  no  recol- 
lection of  a  sandy  island  at  the  mouth,  sometimes 
spoken  of.  The  schooner  remained  here  four  or  five 
days,  the  stores  she  brought,  which  were  sufficient  to  last 
the  garrison  a  twelvemonth,  being  placed  in  tents.  The 
soldiers  soon  made  a  stockade  to  protect  the  supplies 
from  the  Indians.  While  the  vessel  was  there,  some  two 
thousand  Indians  visited  the  locality,  being  attracted  by 
so  unusual  an  occurrence  as  the  appearance  in  these 
waters  of  "  a  big  canoe  with  wings."  Lieutenant 
Swearingen  returned  with  the  "  Tracy "  to  Detroit. 
Being  the  first  vessel  of  any  size  which  visited  Chicago, 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  this  schooner  and  a  brig 
were  owned  by  the  Government  and  were  the  only  craft 
under  national  control  on  the  lakes.  On  its  return  voy- 
age, the  "Tracy"  stopped  at  Mackinaw.  A  boister- 
ous storm  nearly  destroyed  the  little  schooner,  of  only 
about  ninety  tons  burden,  but  she  finally  reached  De- 
troit in  safety.  In  1809  Ramsey  Crooks  arrived  at  the 
fort  on  board  the  "  Selina."  In  1814  the  first  merchant 
brig  **  Union  "  was  placed  on  the  lakes,  but  being  con- 
sidered too  large  (96  tons)  she  was  laid  up  until  the 
growth  of  trade  called  her  again  into  service.  Late  in 
November,  i8i6,  the  schooner  "  Hercules "  was 
wrecked  in  the  lake  between  the  two  Calumet  rivers, 
and  all  on  board  perished. f  The  first  intelligence  of  the 
fatal  catastrophe  was  communicated  by  finding  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel,  and  the  bodies  of  the  passengers 
strewed  along  the  shore.  Several  days,  however,  had 
elapsed  before  this  discovery  was  made,  and  the  bodies 
were  so  beaten  and  bruised  by  the  spars  of  the  wreck, 
that  the  deceased  could  not  be  recognized  by  their  feat- 
ures. Among  these  was  Lieutenant  William  S.  Evileth, 
an  intelligent  and  promising  young  officer  of  engineers, 
whose  death  was  much  lamented.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  and  had  embarked 
the  day  previous  to  the  shipwreck,  at  Chicago,  to  return 
to  his  friends,  after  a  summer  spent  in  arduous  and  use- 
ful service.  When  the  unfortunate  young  man  was 
found,  his  face  had  been  so  gnawed  by  wolves  that  he 
could  not  have  been  identified,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
military  buttons  of  his  clothes. 

The  "marine  interests  "  of  Chicago  during  these 
early  years  were  centered  in  the  Mackinaw  trading- 
boats,  which  belonged  to  the  American  P'ur  Company, 
and  an  occasional  craft  which  stopped  at  the  fort  on 
Covernment  business.  During  a  few  years  succeeding 
the  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  quite  a  number  of  vessels 
were  built  for  lake  service,  but  they  mostly  plied 
below  Niagara  Falls.  In  1817,  very  soon  after  Fort 
Dearborn  had  been  reconstructed,  the  schooner  "Heart- 
less "  arrived  off  the  lake  shore.  Attempting  to  run  up 
the  river  she  was  beached  in  the  sand.  Efforts  to  float 
her  proved  unavailing,  and  there  she  remained,  a  com- 
plete wreck,  and  the  first  one  which  occurred  within 
sight  of  Fort  Dearborn.    A  great  event  in  the  history 

*  Chicago  "  Antiquities,"  interview  with  Mrs.  William  Whittler.  Abo 
Colonel  James  S.  Swearingen's  siatemeiits  to  Rev.  Dr.  Barry. 

tSce  Schoolcraft')  Namilivc  Journal  for  iSao,  pp.  393,  304-  By 
fiutlioritica  the  wreck  »  said  10  bnve  occutnd  wly  in  October,  I8i9. 
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of  the  marine  of  the  upper  lakes  was  the  trip  made 
by  the  first  steamboat  in  the  fall  of  1818.  The  "  Walk- 
in-the-water,"  built  at  Black  Rock,  arrived  at  Detroit 
on  August  27,  her  general  appearance  being  that  of  a 
schooner  with  an  engine  and  two  side-wheels.  Her 
engine  was  not  powerful  enough  to  take  her  from  the 
wharf  at  Black  Rock  up  the  rapids  to  the  lake;  so  a 
dozen  yokes  or  so  of  oxen  were  employed  to  assist. 
The  "  Walk-in-the-water  "  was  wrecked  in  Buffalo  Bay, 
November  i,  1821.  That  boat  left  Detroit  July  31,  of 
this  year,  and  arrived  at  Green  Bay  August  5.*  Her 
tonnage  was  three  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  her  en- 
gines were  what  are  known  as  "  low  pressure."  Some 
time  previous  to  1819,  a  few  months  before  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Beaubien  was  transferred  from  the  American  Fur 
Company's  post  at  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  "Fairplay"  arrived  outside  the  bar, 
and  then  proceeded  to  enter  the  river.  This  task  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  for  the  first  time  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  other  than  a  yawl  or  Mackinaw  boat,  was 
anchored  in  the  river  just  north  of  Fort  Dearborn.  A 
few  years  after  the  "  Walk-in-the-water "  had  been 
wrecked,  various  schooners,  such  as  the  "  Chicago 
Packet  "  and  the  *'  Virginia,"  plied  in  these  waters.  In 
1829,  an  Ohio  distiller,  who  had  touched  at  Mackinaw, 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  dispose  of 
a  load  of  whisky,  reached  Chicago  in  his  boat  After 
ridding  himself  of  all  but  ten  barrels,  he  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Grand  River.  But  it  was  not  this  brisk 
trade  of  1829  which  gave  an  impetus  to  l^e  interests; 
the  opening  of  communication  between  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  was  what  accomplished  it.  Communication 
was  first  established  in  1831,  via  Port  Robinson  and 
Chippewa,  thence  via  Niagara  River  to  Lake  Erie.  The 
first  vessels  which  passed  through  were  the  "  Erie  "  and 
the  "Ontario,"  two  American  schooners,  followed  by 
the  Canadian  craft,  "  Anne  and  Jane." 

During  March,  1831,  after  the  United  States  engi- 
neers had  suggested  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbor,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  ob- 
tained for  the  erection  of  a  light-house.  Before 
it  was  fairly  completed,  however,  on  October  30,  of 
that  year,  the  structure  fell.  A  few  hours  before  it 
toppled  over,  so  confident  were  many  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  its  falling,  that  several  went  upon  the  top  of  it, 
some  of  the  visitors  being  women.  The  walls  were 
three  feet  thick,  and  the  tower  had  been  raised  to  a 
height  of  fifty  feet.  Samuel  Jackson  was  the  contractor. 
He  claimed  that  the  light-house  was  built  on  quick 
sand,  which  caused  the  building  to  settle  and  fall ; 
others  held  that  the  cause  was  the  defective  manner  in 
which  it  was  built.  Another  tower,  forty  feet  high,  was 
begun  and  completed  by  Mr,  Jackson  in  1832.  It  boasted 
of  a  fourteen-inch  reflector.  Samuel  S.  Lasby  was  the 
first,  and  Mark  Beaubien  the  last,  keeper  of  the  old 
light-house.  During  the  year  1831  three  vessels  ar- 
rived in  Chicago.  The  first,  which  came  May  20,  took 
away  the  troops  to  Green  Bay,  leaving  the  garrison  in 
charge  of  Colonel  T.  J.  V.  Owen,  the  Indian  Agent. 
The  year  1832,  however,  may  be  considered  the  com- 
mencement of  the  importance  of  the  lake  marine.  Not 
only  had  communication  been  fairly  established  between 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  lakes,  but  the  excitement  of 
the  Black  Hawk  War  had  caused  considerable  travel, 
soldiers  coming  from  the  East  to  the  scene  of  the 
troubles,  and  fugitives  scattering  from  the  western 
country  towards  the  East.  This  Black  Hawk  campaign 
was  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  Chicago's  first  steamer, 
the  "Sheldon  Thompson,"  in  command  of  Captain  A. 

'letter  of  A,  H,  Xdwunte,  page  ^a,  John  WmwofUi's  "Fort  Ueaiboni." 
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Walker.  He  brought  a  boat  load  of  General  Scott's 
soldiers,  July  lo,  1832  ;  also  the  Asiatic  cholera,  whose 
ravages  arc  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  article  on  sani- 
tary affairs.  At  that  time  there  was  a  fleet  of  vessels  at 
anchor  in  the  offing.  Some  eight  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  "  Sheldon  Thompson  "  the  '*  William  Penn  "  ap- 
peared in  Chicago  harbor,  with  troops  and  supplies. 
From  the  year  1832  different  steamboats  made  occa- 
sional trips  to  Chicago,  the  "  Daniel  Webster,"  "  Mon- 
roe," "Columbus,"  "Anthony  Wayne,"  "Bunker  Hill," 
and  others.  In  the  year  1833,  three  brothers,  Leonard 
C,  Peter  D.,  and  Hiram  Hugunin,  sailed  a  yacht,  named 
the  "  Westward  Ho,"  from  Oswego  to  Chicago.  After 
a  voyage  of  nearly  three  months,  they  in  August  arrived 
outside  the  sandbar,  went  ashore,  hired  eight  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  hauled  their  vessel  over  the  barricade  into 
the  river.  The  '*  Westward  Ho  "  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered the  first  lake  boat,  belonging  to  private  parties, 
to  fairly  enter  the  river.  The  next  year,  when  immigra- 
tion to  Chicago  was  active,  the  vessel  interests  received 
added  impetus.  Early  in  April  a  schooner  arrived  from 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  two  vessels  cleared  for  that  port. 
Between  the  30th  and  the  30th  of  that  month  no  less 
than  one  hundred  immigrant  arrived  by  boat  at  Chi- 
dgo.  The  most  noted  of  early  steamers  was  the 
old  "Michigan,"  built  by  Oliver  Newberry,  of  De- 
troit, who,  for  many  years,  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  of  the  lakes.  This  was 
the  first  steamboat  which  entered  the  river  below  Dear- 
born Street,  arriving  in  June,  1834.  The  appearance 
of  the  first  schooner,  as  it  sailed  up  the  river  to  Wolf 
Point  was  greeted  with  even  more  enthusiasm  than 
hailed  this  craft.  The  date  was  July  12,  1834,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  hearts  of  Chi- 
cago's citizens,  in  the  language  of  the  Democrat,  were 
gladdened  by  the  appearance  of  the  splendid  schooner 
"  Illinois,"  as  she  came  gliding  up  the  river  into  the 
heart  of  the  town,  under  full  sail.  She  was  a  vessel  of 
nearly  one  hundred  tons,  launched  during  the  spring, 
at  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Pickering.  Her  topmast  was  covered  with  streamers, 
and  her  canvas  was  spread  to  invite  the  gentle  breeze, 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  with  a  delighted 
crowd,  and  as  she  reached  the  wharf  of  Newberry  & 
Dole,  where  she  stopped,  she  was  greeted  with  loud  and 
repeated  cheers.  Her  decks  were  immediately  crowded 
'by  the  citizens,  all  anxious  to  greet  her  commander 
with  a  warm  aind  hearty  welcome.  The  draw-bridge 
was  soon  raised,  and  she  passed  on  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  town,  came  to  Ingersoll's  wharf  in  front  of  the 
Western  Stage  Company.  On  her  passage  up  the  river 
more  than  two  hundred  visitors  were  on  board.  Two 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  "  Illinois,"  came  the  "  Phil- 
lip." In  the  fall  of  1834  the  '*  Illinois"  made  her  re- 
turn trip  from  Cleveland,  bringing  provisions  to  the  set- 
tlers at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  old  steamer 
"  Michigan,"  made  one  or  more  pleasure  trips  around 
Lake  Michigan,  and  she,  with  her  veteran  commander, 
Captain  Blake,  were  great  favorites  with  the  traveling 
public.  In  1834  three  steamboats  landed  at  Chicago 
and  two  at  Green  Bay.  Such  was  the  advent  of  steamers 
and  schooners  into  Chicago  River,  and  the  heart  of  the 
growing  town  was  at  last  connected  with  the  navi^ble 
heart  of  the  great  Northwest  Soon  afterward  a  larjj^ 
class  of  steamers  commenced  making  regular  trips  from 
Buffalo,  touching  most  of  the  intermediate  ports. 
Among  the  number  was  the  "James  Madison,"  owned 
by  Charles  M.  Reed,  of  Erie,  and  built  with  particular 
reference  to  the  upper-lake  trade.  Her  capacity  for 
freight  and  passengers  was  the  largest  upon  the  lake  at 
16 


that  time.  Still  later  in  1837  came  the  steamer  "  Illi- 
nois," owned  and  built  by  Oliver  Newberry  and  de- 
signed for  the  Chicago  trade.  She  combined  strength, 
speed  and  beauty,  and,  under  Captain  Blake  was  a  fav- 
orite for  many  years.  Says  Captain  Walker  (formerly 
of  the  "Sheldon  Thompson")  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  steamboat  navigation  : 

"  From  year  to  year  emigiatifm  to  Illin<»s  and  Wisconsin  con- 
tinued to  increase,  until  a  dally  line  of  boats  was  established 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicsgo,  while  at  the  same  time  the  public 
demands  were  such  as  to  require  a  still  further  advance,  and  a  dif- 
ferent class  and  style  of  boat  with  better  accommodations  and  in- 
creased facilities,  suited  to  the  condition  and  drcumstances  of  a 
large  class  of  the  more  refined  and  wealthy,  who  were  then  emi- 
grating and  settling  throughout  your  and  the  adjmning  states.  And 
hence  ihe  necessity  of  introducing  the  a|^ier-cabin  boat.  When 
the  '  (Jreat  Western  '  first  made  her  appearance  upon  the  lakes, 
and  during  the  two  years  in  which  she  was  being  built,  many, 
who  claimed  to  be  judges,  expressed  doubts  of  the  practicability 
and  seaworthiness  of  that  class  of  boats.  But  in  a  few  trips  she 
became  a  favorite  with  the  public,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opin- 
ions and  prejudices  of  a  few,  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  constnition  of  our  steam  marine  upcm  the 
lakes,  causing  all  the  boats  in  commission  and  contemporary  with 
her,  to  convert  their  lower-cabins  in  steerages  and  freight-holds, 
and  substitute  the  upper-cabin.  *  *  *  It  is  proper  here  to  say 
that  the  '  Great  Western  '  was  built  expressly  for  the  upper-lake 
trade,  and  continued  to  make  regalar  trips  for  ten  successive  years. 
Of  the  estimation  placed  nptm  her  during  those  years,  it  is  not  my 
province  here  to  speak,  more  than  to  say  that  she  was  designed, 
modeled  by,  and  under  my  command  during  that  period.  At  that 
time(iS3Sj  the  principal  forwarding  houses  in  the  city  were  Kinzte 
&  Hunler,  Newberry  &  Dole,  Gurdon  S,  Hubbard.Esq.,  Bristol  & 
I'orter,  the  latter  of  whom  were  then  agents  and  consignees  for  the 
above-named  boats,  Mr.  Hubbard  being  the  agent  for  the  *'  Great 
Western."  Subsequently  she  ran  to  the  docks  of  Messrs,  Walker, 
Smith  and  others  as  her  agents  and  consignees," 

A  regular  tine  of  steamboats  was  established  between 
Chicago  and  Buffalo  in  July,  1S39,  a  boat  leaving  and 
arriving  at  Chics^o  every  alternate  day  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation.  On  the  6th  of  that  month  General 
Winfield  Scott  arrived  at  Chicago  on  the  steamer  "Illi- 
nois." The  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  "James  Madison," 
"  Buffalo  "  and  "  Illinois  "  were  put  upon  the  route. 

Ship  building,  according  to  Captain  Peter  F.  Flood, 
who  arrived  from  Oswego  in  June,  1835,  commenced  in 
Chicago  during  that  year.  The  "  Clarissa  "  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  by  Nelson  R.  Norton,  but  was 
not  completed,  or  launched,  until  May  18,  1836.  The 
"  Detroit",  Captain  John  Crawford,  was  built  at  Milwau- 
kee in  1836-37  for  the  Chicago  trade,  at  a  cost  of  $50,'- 
000.  This  vessel  was  lost  off  Kenosha  in  November, 
1837,  after  only  six  months*  service.  About  this  time 
( 1836 )  an  association  of  the  then  young,  energetic  and 
enterprising  citizens  was  formed,  and  they  commenced 
the  building  of  the  steamer  "  James  Allen."  It  was 
completed  in  1838,  Captain  C.  H.  Case  having  charge 
of  its  construction.  The  boat  was  built  for  a  company 
comprising  George  W.  Dole  and  J.  H.  Kinzie.  Captain 
Pickering  was  master  of  the  steamer.  The  ship-yard 
was  on  "  Goose  Island."  The  "  Allen  "  was  built  to  be 
fast,  and  to  run  across  Lake  Michigan  from  St.  Joseph 
to  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  stage  and  mail  line. 
Her  hull  was  narrow  and  sharp  in  form,  and  light  in 
material.  Two  powerful,  low  pressure,  horizontal 
engines  were  put  on  the  guards,  on  the  main  deck.  The 
boilers  were  small,  and,  on  trial,  proved  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. When  the  "Jim  Allen"  had  steam  up  and 
started  on  her  trial  trip  for  St.  Joseph,  she  went  out  of 
Chicago  at  a  speed  that  pleased,  as  well  as  astonished, 
her  owner  and  designer.  The  first  fourteen  miles  were 
run  inside  of  an  hour.  Then  the  engines  began  to 
"  slow  up  "  and  the  voyage  took  about  ten  hours.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  steam  to  the 
two  large  engines,  but  the  result  was  the  sameiK  expe- 
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rienced  during  the  outward  trip.  To  use  the  expression 
ot  her  commander,  she  would  run  the  first  thirty  min- 
utes "  like  a  skeered  dog,"  then  her  speed  would  gradally 
slacken  to  about  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  nothing  could 
coax  her  to  do  any  better.  For  two  seasons,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  exertions  taken,  there  was  no  im- 
provement in  the  "  Allen's"  average  rate  of  speed,  and 
she  was  then  sold  and  taken  to  the  lower  lakes. 

The  "  George  W.  Dole  "  was  also  built  by  Captain 
Case,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  "  James  Allen," 
and  the  two  run  together  over  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Michigan  City  route.  The  former  was  sunk  at  Buffalo, 
in  1856,  having  previously  been  changed  into  a  sailing 
vessel.  These  were  the  first  and  only  steamers  built  in 
Chicago  previous  to  1842.  Captain  Case  afterward  went 
to  St.  Louis. 

Among  the  early  ship  chandlers  were  Hugunin  & 
Pierce,  Foster  &  Robb  and  Dodge  &  Tucker.  George 
F.  Foster  came  to  Chicago  in  July,  1837,  and  with  his 
nephew,  George  A.  Robb,  opened  a  sail  loft  in  the  attic 
of  a  two-and-a-half-story  building  on  North  Water 
Street.  In  the  spring  of  1839  they  bought  out  the  old 
firm  of  Hugunin  &  Pierce,  ship  chandlers  and  grocers, 
and  established  the  first  sail-making  house  in  the  West. 
His  sons  still  continue  in  the  same  business. 

William  Avery,  who  built  the  steamboat  "Chicago" 
arrrived  at  Chicago,  February  25,  1857.  He  was  a 
prominent  steamboat  builder  from  1837  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1840. 

In  1842  Captain  James  Averell  established  a  ship- 
yard, on  the  North  Side,  just  below  Rush-street  bridge,* 
and  very  soon  after  Thomas  Lamb  commenced  business 
near  the  same  place.  In  July  of  that  year  the  "  Inde- 
pendence," the  first  propeller  built  on  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  third  one  ever  run  on  the  lake,  was  launched 
from  this  ship-yard.  She  was  a  large  vessel  for  those 
days,  being  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons  burden. 
Abaft  the  cabin  in  the  "  after-run  -'  was  placed  an  en- 
gine with  which  to  run  a  propeller  wheel,  in  case  of 
head  winds.  The  "  Independence  "  was  for  years  a 
successful  sailing  vessel,  and  it  is  claimed  that  she  was 
the  first  steam  barge  of  the  lakes.  She  was  wrecked  on 
Lake  Superior  in  1853.  In  1845-46  Captain  Averill 
built  the  brigantine  "  S.  F.  Gale  *'  for  George  F.  Foster. 
He  also  constructed  many  other  vessels,  and  of  large 
size  for  those  days.  Among  them  were  the  schooner 
"Maria  Hilliard,"  the  brigs  "Sultan,"  "Minnesota," 
and  "  Mary,"  the  barque  "  Utica  "  and  the  scow  "  Ark," 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  pioneer  craft  of  that  character 
ever  constructed  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan. 

Until  1841  the  steam  marine  held  sway  over  the 
lakes,  and  steamboats  were  the  favorites.  The  old 
"  North  America,"  "  Commodore  Perry,"  "  Illinois  " 
and  "  Michigan,"  are  well  remembered.  The  great 
line  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  with  such  masters  as 
Captains  Blake  and  Appleby,  served  to  sustain  the  rep- 
utation of  that  kind  of  craft  for  speed  and  safety.  "  It 
was  sometimes  positively  thrilling,"  says  Levi  Bishop, 
"  to  see  old  Captain  Blake  on  the  upper  deck  in  a 
storm,  a.s  he  maintained  his  perfect  self-|)ossession  and 
directed  the  ship  beneath  him.  *  *  The  owner  of 
the  '  Illinois  '  was  a  well  known  citizen.  He  was  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  'Commodore  of  the  Lakes.'  He 
was  a  Whig  of  the  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
John  J.  Crittenden  school.  He  was  a  patriotic  citizen, 
and,  as  expressing  his  sentiments  and  the  true  spirit 
of  the  State  and  National  government,  he  placed  at  the 
masthead  of  the  '  Illinois,'  a  steamer  nearly  or  quite 
forty  feet  long,  with  the  words  '  State  Sovereignty  and 
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National  Union'  inscribed  upon  it  in  large  and  con- 
spicuous letters.  That  old  steamboat  and  the  national 
sentiment  were  the  pride  of  Oliver  Newberry,  as  well  as 
the  pride  and  boast  of  all  beholders." 

The  fall  of  1841  was  marked  by  a  series  of  obstacles 
and  disasters  in  communicating  with  the  lower  lake 
ports,  and  public  opinion  commenced,  especially  to  be 
set  against  steamboat  navigation.  Many  of  the  boats 
had  already  served  their  day,  and  their  large  and 
ungainly  sidewheels  were  evidently  too  good  marks  for 
the  heavy  waves  of  the  lakes  to  miss.  The  old  steam- 
ers "United  States"  and  "Chesapeake"  and  other 
ancient  craft,  on  their  way  from  Lake  Erie  to  Chicago, 
were  disabled  more  or  less,  and  in  August  occurred  the 
burning  of  the  "  Erie." 

Commencing  with  1843,  the  steamboat  had  a  serious 
competitor  to  contend  with — the  propeller.  The  "  Van- 
dalia,"  of  Oswego,  a  sloop-rigged  craft  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  was  the  first  propeller  to  appear  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  "Independence,"  built  in  Chicago,  was 
launched  soon  afterward.  Within  the  next  two  years 
over  twenty  new  propellers  were  placed  upon  the  lakes; 
one,  the  "  A.  Rosseter,"  coming  from  Chicago.  This 
boat  was  wrecked  on  Lake  Michigan  in  1855. 

The  ship-yards  of  Chicago  were  now  beginning  to 
present  unusual  signs  of  activity.  In  1845  there  were 
constructed  the  schooners  "  Maria  Hilliard,"  "  J.  Young 
Scammon,"  and  "  Ark ;  "  in  1846  the  barque  "  Utica," 
brig  "  Ellep  Parker  "  and  schooner  "  N.  C.  Walton."* 
In  1847  eight  schooners  had  been,  or  were  being  built, 
in  Chicago,  one  brig  and  one  propeller — the  "A.  Ros- 
seter"— a  total  tonnage  of  4,833.  Nineteen  schooners, 
one  propeller  and  one  brig  owned  by  Chicago  people. 
The  leading  ship-builders  at  this  time  were  Messrs. 
Jordan,  Miller  &  Conners.  The  latter  afterward 
formed  a  partnership  with  Riordan  &  Dunn,  on  the 
South  Side,  near  Van  Buren-street  bridge. 

The  Congressional  act  for  the  erection  of  light- 
houses was  passed  March  i,  1847,  when  $3,500  was 
appropriated  for  Chicago. 

The  year  previous  Chicago  had  been  changed  from  a 
port  of  delivery,  to  a  port  of  entry.  In  1850  the  dis- 
trict was  divided  so  that  Milwaukee  also  became  a  port 
of  entry. 

Chicago's  importance  as  a  marine  port  was  further 
recognized  by  Congress  in  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  the  act  being  passed  in 
1848.  The  Marine  Hospital  was  built  on  the  ea.st  side 
of  Michigan  Aver.ue,  in  the  north  part  of  Block  5,  Lots 
2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  the  south  ten  feet  of  Lot  1.  These 
grounds  were  sold  to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  building  was  destroyed  during  the  fire 
of  1871. 

From  1850  the  building  of  vessels  at  Chicago,  and 
for  the  Chicago  trade,  and  their  ar/ivals  and  departures 
formed  so  large  an  element  of  her  commerce  that  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  each  craft  from  the  stocks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  or  to  record  each  arrival  and  depart- 
ure,  as  a  noteworthy  event.  It  is  not  only  impossible 
but  unnecesiiary,  and  only  the  most  important  steps  in 
the  growth  of  the  lake  marine  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 
In  March,  1853,  daily  communication  was  established 
with  Milwaukee  by  a  line  of  boats,  and  in  July  two  ves- 
sels of  Ward's  line  were  put  on.  The  opposition  line  start- 
ed the  steamer  "Garden  City,"  August  i,  and  a  few 
days  later  direct  weekly  communications  were  opened 
between  Chicago  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  "  Garden 
City  "  was  wrecked  on  a  sunken  reef  off  St.  Mary  River, 

•  Sutiatics  preparud  by  Jeue  B.  Thomas,  by  authority  o(  the  River  and 
Harbor  Ccavention  of  1947. 
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May  19, 1854.  Fortunately,  all  the  passengers  were  saved. 
At  this  time  Chicago  had  no  life-boat,  but  was  obliged 
to  depend,  in  time  of  storm,  when  vessels  were  ground- 
ed on  the  bar  and  the  lives  of  the  crews  in  peril,  upon 
such  boats  as  steamers  or  propellers  then  in  the  harbor 
might  have  to  send  out.  After  the  terrible  storm  of 
April  27,  1854,  however,  by  which  seven  vessels  were 
wrecked  and  seven  lives  lost,  almost  within  sight  of 
Chicago,  it  was  urgently  suggested  by  the  Press  of  the 
city  that  the  Government  furnish  a  life-boat  to  the  port. 
The  harbor  master,  Captain  Edward  Kelly,  immediate- 
ly undertook  the  circulation  of  a  petition  for  a  boat. 
In  October  two  life-boats  were  supplied.  Two  months 
previous  to  the  time  when  they  were  obtained.  Colonel 
Graham,  in  charge  of  the  harbor  improvements,  had  per- 
fected his  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  light-house.  It 
was  proposed  to  extend  from  the  north  pier  head,  crib 
work  north  and  then  west,  in  order  to  protect  the  light 
from  the  influence  of  storms  and  from  contact  with 
spars  of  vessels.  Within  this  projection  he  proposed  to 
build  the  light-house  upon  nine  iron  screw  piles,  eight 
of  them  forming  an  octagon  thirty-three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  one  in  the  center.  The  light-house  was  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  right  prism,  five  feet  above  the  water 
level.  Above  this  it  was  to  assume  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated pyramid,  to  the  height  of  fifty-seven  feet.  Upon 
this  a  framework  was  to  be  erected  supporting  the 
watch-house  and  lantern,  and  giving  seventy-three  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake  for  the  focal  flame. 

The  increase  of  tonnage  in  the  district  including 
Chicago,  Waukegan  and  Michigan  City,  in  1854,  was 
very  great.  From  the  ist  of  January  to  the  15th  of 
May  there  were  enrolled  at  the  custom  house  forty-six 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  9,496.  With  a 
few  exceptions  these  were  all  owned  in  Chicago.  The 
total  tonnage  of  the  district  was  44,602. 

The  season  of  navigation  for  1855  was  disastrous, 
the  storms  raging  with  unusual  fierceness  during  Sep- 
tember and  November.  Among  the  casualties  of  local 
concern  were  the  wrecking  of  the  brig  "  Tuscarora"  and 
the  explosion  of  the  steam  tug  "Seneca."  The  "Tus- 
carora" went  to  pieces  in  the  storm  of  September  18, 
just  outside  the  harbor,  but  all  the  crew  were  saved. 
The  "  Seneca"  blew  up  while  passing  Randolph -street 
bridge,  October  16, 1855.  Theexplosion  tore  theupper 
works  of  the  boat  to  pieces,  and  killed  the  captain  and 
engineer.  The  *'  Seneca"  was  an  old  boat,  having  been 
in  use  since  1847.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  not 
known,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  engineer;  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  boiler  was  subsequently  taken  out  of  the 
river,  and  found  to  be  intact,  it  is  supposed  that  the  ex- 
plosion was  due  to  a  defective  steam  pipe.  During 
October  the  schooner  "Mark  H.  Sibley"  and  the  barque 
"  Pathfinder"  were  sunk  in  the  outer  harbor.  The  sea- 
son of  1856  was  even  more  fruitful  of  disasters  than  the 
previous  year.  In  May  the  propeller  "  Bay  State,"  in 
approaching  the  harbor,  struck  a  sunken  anchor  about 
forty  rods  from  the  pier,  and  went  down  in  five  minutes. 
The  steamer  "  Northern  Indiana"  took  fire  nearToiedo, 
in  July,  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Some  Chicago 
citizens  were  on  board.  The  brigs  "  A.  R.  Cobb"  and 
"Happy  Go  Lucky"  went  to  pieces  on  the  prer,  October 
13.  During  the  storm  of  October  24,  several  vessels 
were  wrecked  outside  Chicago  harbor.  The  scow 
"Yankee,"  the  schooner  "General  Taylor"  and  the 
barque  "  Quebec"  were  all  more  or  less  disabled.  Sev- 
eral vessels  were  also  scuttled  and  sunk  while  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  harbor  during  the  storm  of  November 
6.    The  schooners  "  N.  C.  Walton"  and  "  Charles  How- 


ard" were  wrecked  on  the  pier  of  the  outer  harbor, 
December  2,  and  a  few  days  afterward  navigation 

closed. 

It  was  during  this  year  (July,  1856)  that  the  first  di- 
rect clearance  was  made  from  Lake  Michigan  for 
Europe  by  the  steamer  "  Dean  Richmond."  The  con- 
signor was  C.  J.  Kershaw,  of  Montreal,  who  hoped  to 
ship  a  full  cargo  of  wheat  from  Chicago  ;  but  here  he 
could  only  obtain  5,000  bushels  and  was  forced  to  seek 
the  balance — 9,320  bushels — at  Milwaukee.  She  left 
Chicago  about  July  14,  had  her  full  cargo  on  the  18th, 
and  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  19th.  The  *'  Dean  Rich- 
mond "  was  a  new  vessel.  She  arrived  in  Liverpool  on 
the  29th  of  September ;  the  trip  from  her  docks  at 
Cleveland  to  Chicago  being  her  first,  and  her  European 
voyage  her  second.  The  trade  between  Chicago  and 
Canada  was  now  gathering  considerable  volume.  In 
1857  it  amounted  to  over  $222,000.  The  vessels  regu- 
larly  engaged  in  the  trade  between  Chicago  and  the 
other  lake  ports  during  this  year  were  those  of  the 
American  Transportation,  Western  Transportation, 
Northern  Transportation,  the  Clement  Steamboat, 
and  the  Lake  Navigation  companies ;  and  those  of  the 
People's  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  Old  Oswego,  Chicago 
and  Lake  Superior  lines.  Quite  a  noted  foreign  arriral 
was  that  of  the  "Madeira  Pet,"  which  left  Liverpool 
April  24  and  arrived  off  Chicago  harbor  July  14,  1857, 
entering  the  river  in  the  afternoon  and  anchoring  at  the 
north  pier.  About  this  time  the  Democratic  Press  de- 
scribes the  measures  taken  to  protect  the  lake  marine  as: 

"  First  the- light-house,  well  enough  when  it  was  built  twenty- 
years  ago,  but  now  suTTOuoded  and  shut  from  the  view  of  the  mari- 
ner by  a  number  of  higher  buildings  between  it  and  the  lake — 
perfectly  useless — but  lighted  up  punctually  and  carefully  every 
night.  Then  came  sundry  old  houses  and  aay  quantity  of  scows 
and  old  dredging  machines  and  piles  of  timber,  rotten  and  falling 
to  pieces.  One  cannot  help  thinking  how  much  good  they  might 
have  done,  if  worn  out  in  actual  service,  or  calcubting  how  many 
ddlars  were  '  sunk  *  in  their  construction  and  accumulaticm.  Then 
come  the  piers — gone  to  decay,  under  the  power  of  the  elements, 
until  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  sailors  to  walk  along  them  to  carry 
their  lines,  and  hardly  a  'snubbing  poet '  where  tney  can  '  take  a 
turn '  or  '  make  fast,'  Outside  lies  the  bar.  It  cannot  be  seen,  it 
is  true,  but  there  it  is,  and  has  been  these  many  years,  periling 
{H-operty  and  life,  while  for  more  than  a  year  $18,000  unexpendM 
appropriation  for  this  harbor  has  lain  in  the  treasury,  and  not  even 
a  buoy  has  been  placed  to  mark  out  the  dangers  to  the  tempest- 
tossed  seeking  for  safety." 

The  Press  drew  attention  to  the  effective  work  which 
was  being  accomplished  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, in  the  way  of  piers,  breakwater,  etc.,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  company  and  the  city  take  hold  of  the 
harbor  improvements  and  "  snap  their  fingers  in  the  face 
of  niggardly  Uncle  Sam."  This  crushing  course  of 
procedure,  however,  was  not  taken,  and  eventually 
Uncle  Sam  came  to  his  senses. 

Light-House  Keepers.  — The  first  light-house 
keeper  was  Samuel  C.  Lasby,  then  William  M.  Stevens 
was  keeper,  then  John  C.  Gibson  ;  then  William  M. 
Stevens  again  held  the  office.  The  directories  of  Chi- 
cago give  the  following  as  light-house  keepers,  during 
the  periods  specified,  and  John  Wentworth*  gives  the 
names  of  the  Presidents  appointing  them,  as  prefixed 
to  their  names  :  Harrison — Silas  Meacham,  1844  ;  Polk 
— James  Long,  1845  to  1849  ;  Taylor — Charles  Doug- 
lass, 1850  to  1852;  Pierce — Henry  Fuller,  1853  to  1855; 
Buchanan — Mark  Beaubien,  February  19,  1855,  to  Oc- 
tober 7,  1859,  at  which  latter  date  he  resigned. 

Custom  House  and  Collectors.!  —  Before  the 
establishment  of  Chicago  as  a  port  of  entry,  the  town 

•**  Fort  Dearborn,"  by  John  Wentworth,  LL.  D.,  Fctgns'i  Htetrieal  Serin, 
+ Hon.  ChBTles  T.  Fol^r,  Secreury  of  the  Tw—ury,  eotnteotisly  fnmiihad 
valuable  infonnation  on  tbw  Hubjcct- 
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was  a  tributary  to  the  Detroit  District,  and  the  revenue 
was  collected  by  Seth  Johnson,  formeriy  an  officer  of 
the  garrison,  with  the  office  at  38  Clark  street.  Upon 
April  I,  1846,  William  B.  Snowhook  was  appointed 
special  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Chicago,  and  after  the 
making  of  Chicago  as  a  port  of  entry  by  the  act  of  July 


16,  1846,  on  August  10,  1846,  he  was  appointed  Collector 
of  the  Port ;  some  time  during  hisadministration  remov- 
ing the  custom-house  to  No.  3  Clark  Street. 

W1LLIA.M  B.  Snowhook  was  born  in  Raheen,  Queen's 
County,  Ireland,  on  March  25,  1804,  and  left  the  land  of  his  birth 
when  only  eight  or  nine  years  old,  for  New  York.  At  the  printing 
office  of  Thomas  McElrath,  he  learned  the  trade,  under  the  tuition 
of  William  F.  Porter;  WUIiam  B.  Snowhook  and  Horace  Greeley 
working  togietber  in  this  office  for  some  time.  About  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Mr.  Snowhook  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
for  t¥n>  years,  and  then  went  to  New  Orleans  and  eng^ed  in  build- 
ing levees  by  contract,  afterward  returning  to  New  York  and  con- 
tracting for  the  building  of  a  portion  of  the  Morris  &  Essex  Canal. 
The  performance  of  this  work  gained  him  a  reputation,  and  he 
received  a  contract  for  building  a  portion  of  the  Maumee  Canal; 
upon  the  completion  o<  which  he  came  to  Cbtcagu,  in  the  early 
(KUt  of  1836,  and,  mth  Willbm  B.  C^den,  George  W.  Snow  and 
others,  he  took  a  contract  on  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal.  In  the  directory  for  1844  he  is  designated  as  a 
grocer,  with  his  store  on  Clark  Street,  near  South  Water;  about 
1848  the  firm  becoming  Lonergan  &  Snowhook,  remaining  under 
thb  style  until  about  1851,  when  Thomas  Lonergan  retired,  and 
Mr.  Snowhook  gave  his  attention  to  the  produce  commission  busi- 
ness, in  which  branch  of  business  he  was  a  {Honeer.  Mr.  Snow- 
hook raised  and  equipped  the  Montgomeiv  Guards,  of  which 
company  he  was  Fourth  Sergeant,  warranted  April  8,  1842;  First 
Lieutenant,  commissioned  May  2, 1842,  and  Captain,  commissioned 
April  3,  1847,  and  in  1846,  during  the  Mormon  disturbances  at 
Nauvoo.  Governor  Ford  commissioned  him  Colonel  on  his  staff, 
which  military  title  clung  to  him  until  his  death.  In  1847  he  was 
Alderman  of  the  Eighth  Ward.  In  1855  he  gave  up  active  busi- 
ness to  follow  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  varying  his  legal  studies  by  running  ^inst  John  L. 
Wilson  for  Sheriff,  in  1856,  by  whom  he  was  defeated.  He  also 
took  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  law  department  of  the  Chicago 
University,  graduating  from  that  institution  with  honor  in  1858. 
In  i860  he  associated  himself  with  Samuel  A.  Irvin.  In  1861,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Colonel  Snowhook  was  authorized 
to  recruit  men  for  the  volunteer  service,  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  raising  men  for  the  famed  Irish  Brigade.  For  his  work 
in  this  behalf  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Governor.  In  1865 
the  firm  of  Irvin  &  Snowhook  was  dissolved,  and  Cokmel  Snow- 
hook took  George  W.  Gray  as  a  law  partner,  the  firm  subsequently 
becoming  Snowhook,  Johnston  &  Gray,  and  so  remaining  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  on  May  5,  1882.  Colonel  Snowhook  was  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  dying  in  1870.  He  left  two  children, 
Patrick  W.  Snowhook,  a  member  of  the  law  firm,  and  Mrs,  Mary 
Tuttle. 

On  May  3,  1849,  Jacob  Russell  was  appointed  Col- 
lector, and  Valentine  A.  Boyer  was  Deputy  Collector, 

which  latter  position  was  occupied  by  James  Brack,  Jr., 
in  1850.  In  1852  the  custom-house  was  locf^d  at  129 
South  Water  Street.  Upon  March  18, 18^3,  William  B. 
Snowhook  was  re-appointed  Collector,  Philip  Conly  suc- 
ceeding him  on  July  10,  1855  ;  and  in  the  year  1856 
the  custom-house  was  removed  to  13  LaSalle  Street. 
In  1856,  Philip  Conly  is  designated  as  sub-treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  this  year  Thomas  J.  Kinsella 
was  Deputy  Collector.    March  31,  1857,  Jacob  Fry  was 


appointed  Collector,  retaining  that  position  until  June 
>5»  1858,  when  Bolton  F.  Strother  was  appointed,  at 
which  time  Frederick  C.  Russell  was  Deputy  Collector. 
In  1836,  the  exports  were  $1,000.64,  and  the  imports 
$325,203.90;  while  in  1857  the  imports  from  Canada 
were  $326,325,  and  the  duties  on  imports  at  Chicago 
were  $143,009.23  ;  while  the  value  of  exports,  in  1857, 
was  $1,585,096. 

In  1843,  there  was  a  Government  agent  resident  at 
Fort  Dearborn  named  Charles  L.  Schlatter,  who  was 
succeeded  by  William  Gamble,  in  1845,  whose  province 
was  to  oversee  the  improvements  made  in  the  harbor ; 
William  Gamble  remained  in  charge  until  the  work  was 
taken  charge  of  by  the  topographical  engineere. 

RAILROAD  vs.  CANAL. 

It  took  many  years  for  the  people  of  Illinois  to 
decide  the  proper  highway  over  which  the  wealth  of  the 
Northwest  was  to  pass,  should  be  a  combination  of  lake 
and  railroad,  rather  than  of  lake,  canal  and  river.  The 
river  towns  had,  since  the  first  settlement,  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  public  favor,  and  even  for  some  time 
after  a  few  railroads  had  been  chartered,  these  proposed 
highways  seemed  to  push  towards  the  river  and  to 
promise  most  of  their  benefits  to  the  river  sections.  St. 
Louis,  especially,  which  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  a 
large  river  trade,  was  looking  for  still  greater  com- 
mercial supremacy,  whether  the  rich  State  to  the  t;ast 
should  decide  to  throw  its  energies  into  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  or  into  the 
development  of  a  grand  railway  system.  The  handi- 
work of  this  wealthy  Missouri  town  is  ^arly  seen  in  the 
legislative  proceedings  of  Illinois.  The  first  movement 
in  this  State  looking  toward  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way was  an  act  passed  in  January,  1831,  authorizing  a 
survey  from  the  bluffs  of  St  Clair  County,  along  the 
American  bottom,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  near  St 
Louis.  Commissioners  were  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  the  same  session  the  commissioners  of  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  were  to  ascertain  whether  a 
railroad  or  a  canal  would  be  preferable  between  the 
Chicago  and  Desplaines  rivers.  A  canal  was  deemed 
most  desirable.  Even  the  plank  roads  through  Illinois 
seemed  to  be  naturally  tending  toward  the  great  river 
town.  Already  a  State  road  had  been  built  from  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  much  traveled.  In 
1832  the  Springfield  &  Alton  Turnpike  road  was  incor- 
porated, its  river  terminus  to  be  m  St  Clair  County, 
opposite  St.  Louis.  Chicago  was,  however,  early  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  system  of  railways 
which  should  cut  the  many  ties  then  binding  her  own 
legitimate  territory  to  her  old  rival.  There  was  yet, 
another  candiate  for  commercial  supremacy  in  the  field, 
and  the  State  was,  for  some  time,  undetermined  as  to 
whether  the  harbor  and  the  canal  of  Chicago  would 
tend  to  develop  this  city  into  a  greater  business  center 
than  the  lead  mines  would  the  village  of  Galena.  As 
previously  remarked,  the  friends  of  Chicago  saw  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  bring  her  naturally 
tributary  territory  into  close  communication  with  her- 
self, and,  also,  by  some  system  which  should  not  pour  a 
flood  of  advantages  into  the  rich  city  which  sat  by  the 
river,  waiting  to  be  made  wealthier.  The  agitation  of 
a  great  central  railroad  through  the  State  therefore 
commenced,  which  was  to  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and  to  strike  the 
southern  border  of  Illinois,  at  or  near  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  there  to  connect  with 
the  railway  system  of  the  South.    The  Illinois  Central 
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Railroad  may  be  called  the  first  great  "  St.  Louis  cut- 
off," and  as  such  placed  Chicago  firmly  upon  her  throne 
as  the  magnificent  Queen  of  the  West.  The  preface  to 
this  triumphant  undertaking  was  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  in  the  State  Senate,  in  1832,  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
A.  M.  Jenkins,  for  the  survey  of  a  central  railroad  from 
Cairo  to  Peru.  But  public  opinion  had  not  yet  been 
molded  to  see  its  necessity,  and  there  the  project  rested. 
In  1834  the  Chicago  and  Vincennes  Railroad  was  incor- 
porated, but  the  work  was  not  commenced  for  many 
years  thereafter.  Interest  in  the  Central  road  was 
revived  by  an  enthusiastic  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
public  prints,  written  by  Sidney  Breese,  Circuit  Judge, 
afterward  Judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  IJnited 
States  Senator.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Vandaua,  October  16, 1835. 

"John  T,  Sawver,  Esq., 

*'Dear  Sir: — Having  some  leisure  from  the  labors  of  my  circuit, 
I  am  induced  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  in  ^ving  to  the  public  a  plan, 
the  outline  of  which  was  suggnted  to  me  by  an  intelligent  friend  in 
Bond  County  a  few  days  since  (Mr.  Waite  of  Greenville),  by  which 
the  North  may  get  their  long-wished-for  canal,  and  the  southern 
and  interior  counties  a  channel  of  communication  quite  as 
essential  to  their  prosperity.  In  doing  so,  I  have  not  stopped 
to  inquire  if  my  motives  may  not  be  assailed,  and  myself 
subjected  to  unkind  remarks,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  subject  is 
of  so  much  impmtance  as  to  throw  all  personal  considerations  into 
the  shade.  The  plan  then  is  this:  At  the  junction  of  the  canal 
with  the  Illinois  River  let  a  railroad  be  constructed,  to  extend  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  following,  as  near  as  may 
be,  the  third  principal  meridian,  and  let  the  credit  of  the  State  be 
pledged  for  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  both  works.  This 
would  be  doing  equal  and'  impartial  justice  to  three  of  the  most 
prominent  portions  of  our  State,  and  would  create  a  unity  of  cHort 
and  concert  of  action  that  would  overcome  every  obstacle.  The 
General  Govemment  also  would  grant  some  of  the  unapprofHiated 
land  on  the  omtemplated  road  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  aid  of 
the  undertaking,  and  that  it  can  be  accomplished  with  the  means 
we  can  raise  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  When  made  its 
benefits  will  be  incalculable.  It  will  make  the  southern  and  in- 
terior counties,  cause  them  to  settle,  raise  the  value  of  their  lanfls 
(which  are  intrinsically  as  good  as  any),  and  furnish  the  means  of 
transportation  for  their  products  either  to  a  Northern  or  Southern 
maricet,  of  whidi  they  are  now  destitute.  It  is  a  stupendous  pro- 
ject, but  one  so  easy  of  accomplishment,  so  just,  so  equal,  and  so 
well  calculated  to  revive  the  dro<^ng  eneriipes  of  the  South  and  of 
the  interior,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  if  our  effort  is  made 
at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature,  but  that  the  canal 
and  the  road  will  be  under  contract  in  less  than  six  months  after  the 
loan  is  authorized 

"  No  sectional  objections  can  operate  successfully  against  the 
project,  nor  will  the  people  complain  of  a  loan  the  benefits  of  which 
are  to  be  so  general  and  so  important.  Posterity  will  have  no  cause 
of  complaint  if  we  do  leave  them  a  debt  to  pay,  when  at  the  same 
time  we  leave  them  the  most  ample  means  for  discharging  it.  These 
things  have  not  been  regarded  in  the  proper  light.  No  objection 
should  ever  be  made  to  incurring  such  debts  when  the  fund  is  left 
out  of  which  to  pay  them.  As  well  might  the  heir  object  to  taking 
his  estate  of  half  a  million  because  encumbered  by  a  mortgage  of 
t200,ooo.  By  a  united,  ze^ous  effort  at  the  next  session,  an  artifi- 
cial artery  through  the  heart  of  our  State,  the  fairest  and  richest  in 
the  Union,  can  be  made,  which  will  not  be  surpassed  by  the  stu- 
pendous achievements  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  other  and  older 
:)tates.  To  avoid  jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  let  the  expenditures 
on  both  works  commence  at  the  same  time  and  be  prosecuted  with 
equal  energy,  and  when  this  main  artery  is  finished  it  will  not  be 
long  before  smaller  ones  branching  off  to  the  Wabash  and  Upper 
Mittissippi  will  be  constmcted.  Then  Illinois  will  rival  any  other 
State  of^onrvast  confederacy,  not  excepting  even  that  which  is  so 
proudly,  yet  so  justly  styled  the  '  Empire  State.' 

"To  ascertain  the  interests  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  its 
favor  take  a  map  of  the  State  and  trace  upon  it  the  proposed  route, 
and  notice  the  many  important  and  flourishing  counties  and  towns 
it  will  pass  through  and  which  it  will  benefit. 

"Assuming  Utica  or  Ottawa  as  the  point  at  which  the  canal 
will  terminate,  she  mouth  of  the  Ohio  bears  from  it  some  few  miles 
west.  To  reach  it,  the  road  would  pass  through  LaSalle,  McLean, 
Haeon,  a  part  of  Kielby,  Fayette,  a  part  of  &>nd,  Clinton,  Wash- 
ington, Perry.  Jaclcson,  Union,  and  terminate  as  above  in  Alexan- 
der COQQty.  Pursuing  nearly  a  direct  line,  it  would  pass  through 
Bloomington,  Decatur,  and  Vandalta,  where  it  would  intersect  the 
Natiooal  Road,  Carlyle,  New  Nashville,  Pickoeyville,  Brownsville, 


jonraboro,  all  seats  of  justice  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
situate.  Along  the  whole  route,  especially  on  the  southern  portion 
of  it,  abundant  materials  of  the  best  kind  can  be  had  to  construct 
the  work.  The  distance  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  on  a 
straight  line,  is  only  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  necessary  devi- 
ations from  that  course  will  not  make  it  more  than  tliree  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  Three-fourths  of  it,  that  is  to  say.  from  Utica  or 
Ottawa  to  Pinckneyville,  in  Perry  County,  the  surface  of  the  countr\-, 
so  far  as  you  can  determine  by  the  eye,  is  level  or  undulating ;  the 
remainder  is  hilly,  but  by  no  means  mountainous.  Taking  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  Alton  &.  Springfield  road  as  data  (which  is 
on  an  average  a  fraction  over  $7,000  per  mile),  the  cost  of  this  will 
not  exceed  $2,500,000,  a  sum  insignificant  indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  immense  benefits  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  that  must 
flow  from  its  expenditure  for  such  an  object.  Allowing  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  as  the  maximum  of  speed  upon  it,  a  locomotive  with 
its  train  of  cars  can  kindle  its  fire  at  Ottawa  in  the  morning  and  on 
the  next  rekindle  it  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.  From  this  point 
an  uninterrupted  communication  exists  at  all  seascms  with  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  when  the  canal  and  the  lakes  of  the  North 
are  locked  up  by  ice  the  markets  of  the  South  can  be  reached  with 
certainty  and  speed  by  the  railway  and  the  Mississij^i.  Let  then 
the  South,  the  interior,  and  the  North  unite — let  the  project  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  coming  session,  let  the  loan  be  authorized,  and  let  us 
all  enter  upon  it  with  that  determined  spirit  whidt  should  character- 
ize all  great  undertakings,  and  success  is  certain.  Th^  who  shall 
be  instrumental  in  its  commencement  and  completion  will  have 
erected  fen*  themselves  a  monument  more  durable  than  mwble,  and 
throughout  all  future  time  will  receive,  as  they  well  deserve,  the 
gratemi  thanks  of  a  generous  people.  I  hope  some  gentlemen 
may  feel  sufficient  interest  in  this  matter  to  consider  it  maturely 
and  give  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  public  through  the 
new^)^>ers.  It  is  a  great,  mi^tficent,  and  fea»ble  project.  It 
can,  It  will,  be  accomplished. 

"  I  am,  nr,  very  re^KCtfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"Sidney  Brbssb." 

THE  RAILROAD  SYSTEM. 

This  able  letter  renewed  the  waning  interest  in  rail- 
road matters.  Meetings  were  held  throughout  the  State, 
conventions  pronounced  in  favor  of  railroad  and  canal 
building,  and  as  a  result  the  files  of  the  Legislature 
were  literally  weighed  down  with  bills  and  notices  of 
bills  to  provide  for  railroad  and  canal  construction. 
Many  opposed  the  enterprise  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  because  it  was  seen  that  such  a  north-and-south 
line  would  divert  much  of  the  traffic  which  that  section 
might  derive  from  a  road  crossing  Illinois  from  east  to 
west.  Some  localities  were  pledged  to  the  support  of 
the  Wabash  &  Mississippi.  The  line  of  road  as  traced 
in  Judge  Breese's  letter  did  not  touch  Springfield,  and 
therefore  was  not  looked  upon  with  great  favor  by  the 
citizens  of  that  place.  Those  also  who  were  most 
ardent  in  their  support  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal  feared  that  its  construction  would  be  delayed  by 
the  prosecution  of  this  "  stupendous  project."  But 
Judge  Breese  never  tired  in  his  efforts  to  acquaint  the 
people  living  along  the  proposed  route  of  Che  road  with 
the  advantages  of  this  central  artery.  He  was  the  prime 
agent  in  obtaining  the  support  of  Senator  Douglas. 
Chicago  also  was  stretching  her  arms  out  toward  the 
South  and  the  West.  "  Internal  improvement "  was  the 
cry  of  every  one.  With  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
at  Vandalia,  in  1836,  came  also  the  convention  which 
proposed  wilder  schemes  (for  those  times)  than  the 
"  internal  improvement "  act,  which  became  a  law  the 
next  year.  And  the  people  and  the  Press  were  with 
the  convention,  for  under  the  plans  proposed  there  was 
not  a  "cross-road  "  in  the  State  which  would  not  in 
some  way  be  benefited. 

The  first  railroad  chartered  out  of  Chicago,  upon 
which  work  was  immediately  commenced,  and  which 
afterward  became  an  important  section  of  her  great 
transportation  system,  was  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 
Railroad,  which  was  chartered  January  16,  1836.  The 
document  was  prepared  by  Ebenezer  Peck  iOnd  T.  W. 
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Smith,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  value  of  real 
estate  at  both  points  ;  but  Galena  beingthen  the  leading 
village  of  the  West,  obtained  precedence  in  the  naming 
of  theroad.  The  capital  stock  was  placed  at  $100,000, 
but  could  be  increased  to  $1,000,000,  and  the  incor- 
porators were  given  the  choice  of  operating  the  road  by 
uimal  or  steam  power.  They  were  allow^  three  years 
from  January  16,  1836,  in  which  to  begin  work.  E.  D. 
Taylor,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Goodhue,  Peter 
Temple,  William  Bennett,  Thomas  Drummond  and  J. 


W.  Turner  were  named  as  commissioners  to  receive 
subscriptions.  The  survey  of  the  road  was  begun  in 
February,  1837,  by  Engineer  James  Seymour,  with  his 
assistants,  from  the  foot  of  North  Dearborn  Street,  and 
run  due  west  to  the  Desplaines  River.  In  June,  1837, 
surveyors  and  laborers  were  discharged.  In  1838  work 
was  resumed,  piles  being  driven  along  the  line  of  Mad- 
ison Street  and  stringers  placed  upon  them.  These 
operations  were  continued,  under  the  direction  of  E.  K. 
Hubbard,  until  the  collapse  of  the  enterprise  during  the 
same  year.  The  ambition  of  Chicago  was  evidently  a 
little  ahead  of  her  means,  and  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  had  to  wait  ten  years  before  it  was  fairly  placed 
upon  a  successful  basis. 

On  January  18,  1836  (two  days  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union),  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral was  incorporated.  The  incorporators  numbered 
fifty-eight  and  they  were  empowered  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  a  point  on  the  Ohio  to  a  point  on  the 
Illinois,  near  LaSalle,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  con- 
nection between  the  canal,  then  projected,  and  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico.  But  the  charter  and  the  fifty-eight  incorporators 
failed  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  railroad 
building  and  the  "  stupendous  project "  collapsed,  re- 
maining in  that  lamentable  condition  until  revived  by  its 
immense  land  grant,  in  September,  1850. 

Up  to  the  latter  part  of  1837  the  only  road  in  the 
State  which  had  been  made  a  success  was  the  '*  Coal 
Mine  Bluff  Railroad,"  built  by  ex-Governor  Reynolds 
and  friends,  and  extending  from  his  coal-fields  six  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  River,  to  East  St.  Louis.  Among 
other  difficulties  overcome  by  the  energetic  young  men 
was  the  bridging  of  a  lake  over  two  thousand  feet 
across.  The  road  was  worked  without  iron,  and  with 
horse-power  ;  was  regulary  chartered  in  1841,  and  long 
afterward  became  known  as  the  "Illinois  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad."  Governor  Reynolds*  railroad  is  claimed  to 
be  the  first  one  actually  constructed  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  within  the  circumstances,  he  appropriately 
asserts  *'that  it  was  the  greatest  work  or  enterprise  ever 
performed  in  Illinois.  But,'.'  he  adds,  "it  well  nigh  broke 
us  all."  And  the  experience  of  these  pioneers  with  that 
little  six-mile  section  of  road  was  the  experience  of  hund- 
reds of  other  would-be  railroad  builders,  who  made 
more  ambitious  attempts  within  the  next  dozen  of  years. 

But  the  enthusiasm  and  the  sentiment  most  prevalent 
during  183^37  are  all  incorporated  in  the  Internal 
Improvement  Act*'  of  February  27,  1837.  The  canal 
was  progressing  ;  thirteen  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 
railroad  were  to  be  built ;  rivers  and  creeks  were  to  be 
rendered  navigable,  and  no  less  than  $200,000  were  to 
be  distributed  throughout  the  townships  of  the  State, 


which  were  doomed  to  exist  far  away  from  the  line  of 
canals,  railroads  or  navigable  streams,  'i'o  prove  the 
magnificence  of  this  legislative  dream,  the  railroads  were 
to  be  begun  at  both  ends  at  the  same  moment ;  so  that 
the  Illinoisians  from  east  and  west  and  from  north  to 
south  could  experience  the  greatest  happiness  in  their 
consciousness  of  the  impartiality  and  wisdom  of  their 
Legislature. 

The  act  appropriated  $250,000  to  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  from.Vincennes  to  St.  Louis;  $3,500,000  for  a 
road  from  Cairo  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  canal 
and  to  Galena;  $1,600,000  for  a  "southern  cross  rail- 
road" from  Alton  to  Mount  Carmel  and  to  Shawnee- 
town;  $1,850,000  for  a  "northern  cross  railroad"  from 
Quincy  to  Springfield  and  thence  to  the  Indiana  line,  in 
the  direction  of  LaFayette;  $650,000  for  a  branch  of  the 
Central  road,  in  the  direction  of  Terre  Haute;  $700,000 
for  a  railroad  from  Peoria  to  Warsaw,  on  the  Mississippi; 
$600,000  from  Lower  Alton  to  the  Central;  $150,000  for 
a  railroad  from  Belleville  to  intersect  the  Alton  &  Mount 
Carmel  line;  $350,000  for  a  railroad  from  Bloomington 
to  Mackinaw,  and  a  branch  through  Tremont  to  Pekin. 
The  total  amount  appropriated  for  railroad  building  was 
$9,650,000.  William  K.  Ackerman,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  February  20,  1883, 
gives  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Murray 
McConnel,  commissioner,  to  the  fund  commissioners, 
which  is  dated  August  11,  1837: 

"  '  The  kind  <rf  iron  wanted  is  of  the  width  and  thickness  that 
requires  twenty-two  tons  to  the  mile,  including  plates,  bolts,  etc. 
*  *  *  If  you  should  believe  that  iron  will  decline  in  price 
so  that  the  same  may  be  bought  next  year  for  less  tlian  at  present, 
you  may  contract  for  the  delivery  of  thirty  miles,  say  six  hundred 
and  sixty  tons  or  thereabouts,  as  we  may  not  want  to  use  more  than 
that  quantity  in  this  district  through  the  next  season.  *  *  * 
You  will  also  contract  for  the  building  of  one  locomotive  of  the 
most  improved  plan,  and  a  suitable  number  of  passenger  and  bur- 
then cars  to  be  shipped  vis  New  Orleans  to  the  house  o?  McConnel, 
Ormsbee  &  Co.,  Naples.  III.' 

"The  commissioners'  report  to  Governor  Carlin  of  December 
26,  1838,  gives  the  estimated  cost  of  this  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  miles  of  road  (which  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  present  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central)  (o  be  $3,809,145,  an  average  cost  per  mile  of 
$8,326'.  The  commissioners,  in  their  report  to  the  Governor,  say: 
'  In  making  these  estimates  the  board  has  included  all  the  expend- 
itures tor  superintendents,  engineering,  and  ail  other  tnddenta)  ex- 
penses. Es^y  grades.have  in  general  been  adopted,  and  in  all  cases 
calculations  have  been  made  for  the  most  useful  and  durable  struct- 
ures; and  the  board  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  works  may  be  con- 
structed upon  the  most  approved  plans  at  the  cost  estimated  upon 
each  work.  It  is  believed  that  in  every  instance  the  lines  may  be 
improved,  locations  changed,  and  improvements  made  in  the  con- 
strudicm  that  may  lessen  the  cost  far  below  these  prices.'  The 
same  piece  of  road  has  cost  properly  built  and  equipped  as  it  stands 
to-day  $23,950,456,  or  an  average  of  $52,408  per  mile.  *  •  * 
If  slight  defects  have  been  found  in  the  law  organizing  the  system, 
or  if  errors  shall  have  been  committed  in  carrying  it  into  execution, 
it  is  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  a  system  so  ex- 
tended. In  locating  1.300  miles  of  road  and  performing  other 
duties  equally  difficult,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  that 
errors  of  judgment  should  occur,  and  that  we  should  be.  brought 
into  contact  with  private  interests  and  become  the  unwilling  (though 
necessary  and  unavoidaUe)  cause  of  disappcuntment  to  some,  and 
the  prostratifm  of  splendid  but  viuonary  schemes  of  speculation  in 

OthNS." 

Engineer  T.  B.  Ransom,  in  his  report  of  December  3, 
1838.  after  noticing  the  progress  of  work  upon  the  only 
section  of  the  great  system  ever  completed  by  the 
State  (a  portion  of  the  Northern  Cross  Railroad ),  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

*'  Believing,  conscientiously,  that  the  future  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  carrying  out 
the  system  to  its  full  and  entire  completion,  I  am  bound  to  advo- 
cate it  to  the  extent  of  my  abilities.  So  far  from  its  being  too 
large  and  extended,  I  believe  that  it  might  be  enlarged  with  great 
pn^iriety  and  decided  advantage  to  the  general  wotfine  of  the  whofe 
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State  ( if  suitable  appropriations  were  made  in  addition  to  those 
already  granted  by  the  I.egislature),  not  only  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  our  rivers,  but  in  connection  with  the  same  to  drain  the 
ponds  and  lakes,  which  can  be  accomplished  with  an  inconsiderable 
expense  in  comparison  to  the  general  utility,  health  and  pecuniary 
prosperity  of  the  whole  State.  *  *  *  And  it  appears  to  me  that  even 
at  a  period  when  steamboats  are  in  full  operation,  the  time  and  risk 
of  life  which  could  be  saved  by  traveling  on  our  roads  would  en- 
able them  effectually  to  compete  with  the  river  communication." 

The  Northern  Cross  road  from  Meredosia,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  to  Springfield,  was  completed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1842,  the  survey  having  been  commenced  in  May, 
1837.  The  road  cost  the  State  for  actual  construction 
$1,000,000,  was  operated  for  five  years  at  a  loss,  and  in 
1847  realized  $2t,ioo  in  State  indebtedness.  The  at- 
tempt to  allay  local  jealousies  by  starting  the  different 
roads  simultaneously  from  each  terminus,  was  onecause 
of  the  collapse  of  the  stupendous  scheme;  as,  to  do  this, 
immediate  and  large  appropriations  were  required.  The 
result  was  that  in  two  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act, 
the  Sute  was  checkered  with  patches  of  road  and 
had  virtually  nothing  to  show  for  the  $6,000,000  of 
indebtedness,  except  a  solitary  locomotive  running  over 
a  few  miles  of  the  Northern  Cross  road  from  Meredosia 
eastward.  The  act  which  had  caused  all  this  mischief 
was  repealed  in  1839.  Far  from  lifting  every  commu- 
nity into  an  unexampled  condition  of  prosperity,  the 
operations  of  the  law  laid  the  ba.sis  of  the  present  debt 
of  the  State,  and  the  formal  abandonment  of  the  im- 
provements undoubtedly  retarded  its  growth. 

Upon  the  suspension  of  operations  on  the  Galena  & 
Chicago  Union  Railroad,  the  people  of  the  Rock  River 
country  made  several  attempts  to  avail  themselves  of 
Chicago's  increasing  commercial  importance.  First  a 
plank  road  was  urged  to  be  built  from  Chicago  to  the 
Rock  River,  at  a  cost  of  over  $300,000.  Next,  in  1 843, 
a  survey  was  made  between  Joliet  and  Aurora  for  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Fox  River  with  the  Illinois  &  Michi- 
gan Canal ;  and  the  suggestion  was  favorably  received 
that  it  would  be  a  plausible  undertaking  to  extend  the 
improvements  to  Rockford.  But  these  schemes  were 
abandoned,  and  in  1846,  the  Chicago  &  Galena  Union 
was  revived  by  the  convention  held  at  Rockford,  in 
January  of  that  year.  Delegates,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  and  nineteen,  attended  from  all  the 
counties  on  the  proposed  line  between  Galena  and  Chi- 
cago. The  officers  selected  were  :  President,  Thomas 
Drummond,  of  Jo  Daviess ;  vice-presidents,  William 
H.  Brown,  of  Cook,  Joel  Walker,  of  Boone,  Spooner 
Ruggles,  of  Ogle,  and  Elijah  Wilcox,  of  Kane ;  secre- 
taries, T.  D.  Robertson,  of  Winnebago,  J.  B.  F.  Russell, 

of  Cook,  and  S.  P.  Hyde,  of  McHenry.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  that  the  members  of  the  convention  ob- 
tain subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  company,  if  satis- 
factory arrangements  could  be  made  with  its  holders  ; 
and  resolutions  were  also  passed,  presented  by  J.  Young 
Scammon,  showing  the  necessity  of  a  general  subscrip- 
tion to  the  stock  by  the  farmers  along  the  proposed 
route.  Galena  and  Chicago  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  renewed  enthusiasm  with  which  the  enterprise  was 
taken  up.  But  about  this  time  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Mather  offered  the  improvements,  land  and  charter  of 
the  road  to  Chicago  citizens  for  $20,000.  The  offer 
was  accepted  under  the  following  conditions :  The  pay- 
ment of  the  entire  sum  in  full-paid  stock  of  the  com- 
pany— $10,000  immediately  after  the  organization  of 


the  board  of  directors,  and  $10,000  on  the  completion 
of  the  road  to  Rock  River,  or  as  soon  as  a  dividend  of 
six  per  cent  would  be  earned.  On  December  15,  1846, 
the  persons  named  above  subscribed  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  a  survey,  and  had  one  made  during  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  by  Richard  P.  Morgan.* 

The  Alton  &  Springfield  road  had  been  commenced 
the  previous  year,  and  on  February  27,  1847,  a  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Alton  &  Sangamon  Company,  now 
a  portion  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  system.  On  the  same 
day  the  Rock  Island  and  l^aSalle  line  was  chartered, 
the  nucleus  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  The  "  Pacific  "  termination  of  the 
name  was  early  foreshadowed,  by  the  hopeful,  public- 
spirited  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  more  conservative,  the 
"  crazy  "  sentiment  of  the  times.  During  the  legisla- 
tive session  of  1847  the  following  joint  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"  Rejolvtd  by  the  Houu  ef  RebresenMives  of  the  ^ate  of  IIH- 
tms,  the  Senate  emeurring  herein.  That  we  have  seen  and  read  with 
pleasure  the  very  interesting  report  of  our  worthy  and  intelligent 
Senator  Breese,  upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Whitney,  of  New 
York,  on  the  subject  of  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  heartily  concur  in  the  sentiments  and  ideas  therein 
set  forth. 

"  Resolved,  Further,  That  our  Senacorsand  Representatives  in 
Congress,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  requested  and  instructed  to  use 
their  influence  in  sustaining  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Whitney, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"Resolved,  Tliat  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Governor  of  this  State  to  each  of  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress." 

Subscription  books  were  opened  at  settlements  along 
the  proposed  line  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union. 
August  10,  1847,  William  B.  Ogderi  and  J.  Young 
Scammon  solicited  subscriptions  in  the  city,  but  could 
only  obtain  promises  for  $20,000  from  all  the  real  estate 
men  or  others  particularly  interested.  Some  mer- 
chants opposed  the  scheme,  fearing  it  would  take  the 
sale  of  goods  from  Chicago  to  points  on  the  line  of  the 
road.  Up  to  April  i,  1848,  twelve  hundred  and  six 
subscribers  guaranteed  $351,800,  on  which  sum  pay- 
ments amounting  to  $20,817.68  were  made  up  to  that 
date.  Outside  the  city  there  was  scarcely  any  money, 
and  the  payment  for  subscriptions  beyond  the  first  in- 
stallment of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  had  to  depend 
upon  future  crops.  The  people  subscribed  as  liberally 
as  their  limited  means  would  permit,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  a  fdir  amount.  Railroad  meetings  were  not  fre- 
quent in  those  days,  the  settlers  residing  so  far  apart 
that  they  could  not  assemble  on  short  notice,  and  those 
interested  in  placing  the  stock  were  obliged  to.  travel 
the  county  to  secure  its  taking.  In  many  settlements 
the  residents  were  found  willing  to  co-operate,  the 
ladies  vieing  with  the  men  in  their  readiness  to  render 
assistance.  They  appreciated  how  necessary  it  was  to 
have  the  road  built,  and  were  prepared  to  make  any 
personal  sacrifice  to  further  the  undertaking.  Many  of 
them  helped  to  pay  for  the  stock  subscribed  for  at  their 
solicitation  from  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of 
butter,  cheese  and  other  household  productions,  even 
depriving  themselves  of  the  means  required  to  educate 
their  children,  that  a  railroad  might  be  built  for  the 
good  of  that  and  future  generations. 

In  the  fii^t  annual  report  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  Railroad  Company,  dated  April  5,  1848,  William 
B.  Ogden,  the  president,  said  : 

"  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  decided  to  ter- 

*  Richard  P.  Mora^n,  who  died  about  two  ye«rs  mgo,  wms  one  of  the  oldeM 
civil  enKiiieen  in  the  United  Suies,  and  uaiued  in  kyiiw  out  many  of  the 
principunilroadi  in  the  Union.  He  made  the  experimenwTKirvey  of  the  <W 
lena  Air  Line  road,  the  firu  niiway  emanntinc  from  Chicago.  ArXSt  time  of 
W.deathhewmioverain«y-twoye«.of  «,e.  ^-^^^^^^^  by  VjOOg 
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mioate  their  road  at  New  Buffalo  in  July  last,  and  steps  .re-e 
taken  pieparing  the  way  for  an  extension  of  their  road  to  Chicago 
about  the  same  time.  Upon  this  your  directors  proceeded  at  once 
to  announce  their  intention  of  opening  books  of  subscription  to 
stock ;  for  the  extension  <^  this  continuous  line  of  railroad  from 
Chicago  westward  to  Galena.  Books  were  accordingly  cq)ened  at 
Chicago  and  Galena,  and  at  the  towns  intemicdiate,  on  the  loth 
day  of  August  last  and  about  $250,000  of  stock  were  then  sub- 
scribed. The  first  expectation  of  the  board  was  to  obtain  a  gen- 
eral subscription  from  the  citizens  of  northern  Illinois  and  south- 
em  Wisconsin  residing  along  the  line  of  the  contemplated  road, 
and  in  its  vicinity,  as  indicative  of  their  faith  in  the  profitable 
character  of  the  roads  when  constructed,  and  of  the  general  inter- 
est of  the  people  in  its  construction;  and  with  the  aid  of  this  sub- 
scription, to  open  n^fotiations  with  and  solicit  other  subscriptions 
or  loans  from  Eastern  capitalists,  sufficient  in  amount  to  justify 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  amount  subscribed,  how- 
ever, on  the  opening  of  the  books,  was  so  liberal,  and  the  feeling 
manifested  along  the  line,  so  ardent  and  so  universal,  that  it  was 
quite  apparent  the  country  and  the  people  immediately  interested 
in  the  construction  of  the  road,  were  able  to,  and  would  increase 
their  snbscriptions  to  an  amount  sufficient,  in  connection  with  the 
credits  on  iron  and  engines  then  offered  us,  to  build  the  road  from 
Chicago  to  Elgin  at  once,  and  own  it  ourselves.  Experienced  par- 
ties at  the  East  largely  interested  in  railroad  stock,  and  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  success  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  road,  were  con- 
sulted, and  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  our  position  at 
this  juncture,  and  with  the  proposed  plan  of  obtaining  the  addi- 
tional means  at  the  East  necessary  to  secure  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  Fox  River.  They  were  clearly  and  decidedly  of  the  opin- 
ion  that  the  wisest  and  surest  way  to  accomplish  the  speedy  exten- 
sion and  completion  of  the  entire  route  to  Galena  was  for  the 
inhalritants  along  the  line  of  the  road  to  raise  means  themselves  for 
its  commencement  and  completion  to  the  Fox  River  and  Elgin, 
forty-one  miles,  when  there  was  everything  to  assure  us  that  the 
comparatively  small  cost  of  construction  and  extreme  productive- 
ness of  the  country  tributary  to  the  road  would  secure  such  large 
returns  as  would  enable  us  to  command  capital  from  any  quarter,  or 
loans  or  increased  subscriptions  to  stock  for  the  extension  of  the 
road  to  Rock  Island,  and  to  Galena,  without  delay.  This  course 
was  adopted,  the  object  explained  and  approved  by  subscribers, 
and  further  subscriptions  solicited  and  obtained  on  this  basis  of 
operation,  to  an  extent  exceeding  altogether  the  sum  of  $350,000 
(about  f  10,000  of  stock  subscriptions  have  since  been  added)  and 
the  work  was  commenced  in  earnest.  A  corps  of  engineers  was 
then  (September  last)  immediately  employed  to  survey  and  locate 
the  line  from  Chicago  to  the  Fox  River,  and  prepare  it  for  letting. 
The  time  occupied  in  doing  so,  has  somewhat  exceeded  what  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  the  road,  except  the  first 
seven  miles,  was  not  prepared  for  letting  until  the  first  of  March 
last,  when  the  grading  and  bridging  of  the  first  thirty-two  miles 
(inclusive  of  the  seven  miles  let  last  fall)  was  put  under  contract, 
and  on  very  favorable  terms,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  Chief  Engineer." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  charter  of 
February,  1847,  the  owners  of  stock  met  April  5,  1848, 
and  elected  the  following-named  directors  :  William  B. 
Ogden,  president ;  Walter  L.  Newberry,  Charles  Wal- 
ker, James  H.  Collins,  J.  Young  Scammon,  William  H. 
Brown,  John  B.  Turner,  Thomas  Dyer,  Benjamin  W, 
Raymond,  George  Smith,  all  of  Chicago ;  Charles  S. 
Hempstead  and  Thomas  Drummond,  of  Galena  ;  Allen 
Robbins,  of  New  York.  Francis  Howe  was  chosen  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  Thomas  D.  Robertson,  of  Rock- 
ford  was  elected  director  vicg  Allen  Robbins,  resigned, 
in  April,  1849  ;  Dexter  A.  Knowlton,  of  Freeport,  vice 
J.  Young  Scammon,  resigned  in  1850. 

The  early  canvassing  along  the  proposed  line  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  for  subscriptions 
toward  building  the  road  was  made  by  Messrs.  Ogden 
and  Scammon,  who  traveled  the  whole  distance  from 
Chicago  to  Galena  for  this  purpose,  holding  meetings 
and  obtaining  subscriptions  at  all  considerable  places  on 
the  route.  Subsequently  Charles  Walker,  Isaac  N.  Ar- 
nold, John  Locke  Scripps,  John  B.  Turner  and  others 
canvassed  at  points  on  the  lincof  the  road.  B.  W.  Ray- 
mond and  John  B.  Turner  visited  the  East  in  1848,  with 
the  object  of  securing  subscriptions  to  the  stock.  Their 
efforts  resulted  in  the  sale  of  $15,000  of  stock*  and  a 


loan  of  $7)000.  This  money  completed  the  road  across 
the  marsh  to  the  foot  of  Cottage  HilK  Again  they  pur- 
chased two  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Worl^.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Ogden,  then  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  had  introduced  an  ordinance  into  that 
body,  which  was  voted  down,  proposing  to  grant  the 
right  of  way  to  the  road  from  the  west  into  the  city  on 
a  line  with  Kinzie  Street,  with  the  necessary  privileges 
for  constructing  tracks,  drawbridges  and  depots.  Not- 
withstanding which,  the  contract  for  the  first  thirty-two 
miles  of  road  from  Chicago  was  let  March  i,  1848,  the 
first  sixteen  miles  to  be  finished  by  August  i,  and  the 
balance  by  October  i,  1848.   John  Van  Nortwick  had 


^^^^  c-^^ 


been  appointed  engineer.  George  W.  Waite,  assistant 
engineer,  drove  the  first  grade-peg,  near  the  comer  of 
Kinzie  and  Halsted  streets,  in  June,  1848,  then  a  point 
outside  the  city  limits.  The  Council  had  refused  the 
entrance  of  the  road  into  the  city  ;  but  granted  leave  to 
build  a  temporary  track  east  to  the  river  so  that  one  of 
the  two  engines  could  be  brought  to  the  head  of  the 
road. 

In  September  the  management  purchased  a  locomo- 
tive of  the  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  Company,  and  also  one 
of  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse  Company.  These  were  fitted 
up  with  new  gearing  and  boilers,  and  the  first  one  was 
placed  on  the  section  between  Chicago  and  the  D^ 
plaines  River,  in  November.  The  "  Pioneer  "  arrived 
on  the  brig  "  Buffalo,"  October  10,  1848.  The  engine 
was  taken  off  the  boat  on  Sunday  by  Redmond  Prindi- 
ville,  Wells  Lake,  George  W.  Waite,  George  C.  Morgan 
and  John  Ebert,  the  engineer.  This  engine  was  sold 
by  the  Baldwin  Company  on  commission  for  the  Roch- 
ester &  Tonawanda  Railroad  Company.  It  served  its 
purpose  well  and  is  in  existence  to-day,  as  if  waiting 
some  signal  act  of  public  approbation. 

When  the  Desplaines  River  division  was  in  working 
order,  the  rolling  ^ock  consisted  of  six  old  freight  cars 
and  the  "Pioneer."  By  November  si  the  engine  was 
running  daily  on  the  ten  miles  of  completed  road,  west 
of  Chicago,  conveying  materials  and  laborers  to  carry  on 
the  work.  The  day  previous  Chicago  received  the  first 
wheat  ever  transported  by  rail.  Upon  the  invitation  of 
the  board  of  directors,  a  number  of  stockholders  and 
editors  of  the  city,  took  a  '*  flying  trip"  over  Chicago's 
system  of  railways,  then  extending  ten  miles  west  to  the 
Desplaines  River!  A  couple  of  baggage  wagons  had 
been  provided  with  seats,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  p. 
M.,  the  train  bearing  away  about  one  hundred  persons, 
moved  from  the  foot  of  North  Dearborn  Street,  where 
a  crowd  had  collected  to  witness  the  novel  spectacle. 
Op  the  return  trip  a  load  of  wheat  was  transferred 
from  a  farmer's  wagon  to  one  of  the  cars,  and  this 
was  the  first  grain  transported  by  rait  to  Chicago.  This 
fact  soon  became  known  to  the  farmers  living  west 
of  the  city,  and  the  company  made  arrangements  to 
accommodate  the  expected  increase  of  their  business. 
They  at  once  placed  covered  cars  upon  the  track,  and 
about  a  week  after  the  line  was  open  to  travel,  the 
business  men  of  Chicago  were  electrified  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  over  thirty  loads  of  wheat  were  at  the 
Desplaines  River  waiting  to  be  transported  to  the  city. 
The  expected  receipts  of  the  road  woi^d  amount  to 
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$1 5  per  day  for  the  winter,  and  wheat-buyers  were  in- 
formed (partly  with  a  view  of  increasing -the  passenger 
traffic)  that  they  must  now  take  their  stations  at  the 
Desplaines  River  instead  of  at  Randolph-street  bridge. 
Facts  and  statistics  were  pouring  in  from  Galena  also, 
showing  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  when  the  line 
should  reach  that  flourishing  city.  For  instance,  in 
January,  1849,  the  public  were  informed  that  the  arrivals 
in  Galena  from  March  17  to  December  6,  1848,  were: 
Keel-boats,  158;  flat-boats,  107;  that  the  revenue  was 
$1,950,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  for  1848  was 
$1,602,050.40.  Furthermore  that  "a  large  portion  of 
these  will  seek  an  Eastern  market  by  railroad."  The 
citizens  of  Galena  were  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Chi- 
cago in  the  building  of  this  road,  but  rumors  were  soon 
afloat  that  there  was  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to 
cut  off  that  thriving  town  from  the  benefits  of  the  road 
which  she  was  doing  so  much  to  build.  To  allay  these 
suspicions,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  April  5,  1849, 
the  stockholders  resolved  that  Galena  was  the  true 
terminus  of  the  road  and  that  "  any  diversion  would  be 
a  violation  of  good  faith,  a  fraud  on  the  stockholders 
and  an  illegal  perversion  of  the  charter."  Of  the 
$150,000  loan,  authorized  in  May,  1848,  to  be  nego- 
tiated, $71,700  had  then  been  expended. 

Henry  W.  Clarke,  DcWitt  Lane,  now  of  Lane's 
Island,  and  Major  James  Mulford,  were  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  procure  the  right-of-way  for  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  and  to  assess  dam- 
ages within  Cook  County.  This  work  was  undertaken 
in  March,  1849.  The  commissioners  were  accompanied 
by  William  B.  Ogden,  John  B,  Turner,  John  Van  Nort- 
wick,  engineer,  James  H.  Rees,  "Ogden's  own  sur- 
veyor," and  a  few  others.  When  the  party  reached 
Harlem,  then  called  Oak  Ridge,  the  commissioners 
agreed  that  the  assessment  of  damages  for  right-of-way 
should  be  merely  nominal,  and  from  this  agreement  re- 
sulted the  offer  of  six  cents  to  each  land-owner  along 
the  route.  This  offer  was  accepted  without  dissent, 
quit-claim  deeds  were  made  to  the  company,  and  the 
roadway  was  secured. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  road  from  the  commence- 
ment of  business  in  January,  1849,  to  December  i,  1849, 
were  $23,763.74;  from  December  i,  1849,  December 
I,  1850,  $104,359.62.  By  January,  1850,*  the  main  line 
had  been  extended  to  Elgin,  forty  miles  west  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Galena  was  still  cut  off  from  railroad  com- 
munication; her  ambition,  finally,  was  not  to  be  realized 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  road  which  she  was 
helping  to  build.  Another  rival  for  popular  favor  was 
reaching  out  its  giant  arms  to  embrace,  at  least,  the 
territory  of  a  great  State. 

The  superstructure  of  the  road  was  completed  to 
Elgin,  January  22,  1850,  the  length  of  the  main  track 
from  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  to  the 
western  terminus  being  42.44  miles,  which,  with  side 
track  1.88  miles,  gave  a  roadway  of  44.32  miles.  The 
amount  expended  on  this  superstructure  was$i64, 131.87. 
The  stock  of  locomotives  and  cars  May  i,  1850,  was  as 
follows:  One  ten-ton  locomotive  (second  hand),  six- 
wheeled,  two  drivers ;  three  fifteen-ton  locomotives  (new 
Norris's)  eight- wheeled,  four  drivers;  thirteen  double 
Covered  freight  cars ;  sixteen  double  platform  freight 
cars  ;  three  single  covered  freight  cars ;  six  single  plat- 
form freight  cars ;  eleven  gravel  repairing  cars ;  four 
hand  cars  ;  two  passenger  cars  (new),  one  of  fifty-six  and 
one  of  sixty  seats ;  two  passenger  cars  (old)  forty  seats 
each ;  two  baggage  and  accommodation  cars  of  eight 
wheels  each. 

*  Sm  Brpitfs  Hiitoiy,  p>8i  i>i. 


The  progress  of  the  road  from  June,  1848,  to  April 

31,  1850,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

1849.  MiLBS.  Total  Re- 

ceipts. 

June   10   •    9»3  35 

July     IS    1.602  53 

August   18    3,743  13 

September   30    4,367  43 

October   33    7ti0493 

November   38    5,89948 

December.   33    4,887  79 

185a 

January   37    5.195  48 

February   43ji    5,02947 

March   4a}4    4.893  75 

April     5.79*63 


Total.  310^ 

Expeiues  of  operating  


•48.33196 
.  18,51983 


att  earnings  %»qfii'  14 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  road 
from  June  i,  1849,  to  April  30,  1850,  was  37.524- 

The  inner  history  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 
Railroad  is  most  valuable,  for  the  reason  that  it  goes 
into  such  details  as  are  not  generally  given  in  annual 
reports.  Such  facts,  as  a  reminiscence  could  only  con- 
tain, have  been  fortunately  noted  down  by  one  who  was 
himself  a  most  important  pillar  of  Chicago  enterprise. 
In  J.  Young  Scammon's  biography  of  William  B.  Ogden 
this  history  appears  to  be  well  and  impartially  treated  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  justice  to  the  men  named,  is  here 
given  so  much  of  that  sketch  as  relates  to  this  road  and 
its  builders.* 

"  In  the  winter  of  1846  a  convention  was  held  at  Rockford. 
the  half-way  house  between  Chicago  and  Galena,  to  favor  the 
work.  There  was  a  large  meeting,  attended  by  persons  from  Ga- 
lena to  Chicago.  Thomas  Drummond,  then  residing  at  Galena, 
presided  over  the  assembly.  The  late  William  H.  Brown,  always 
a  director  and  subsequently  a  president  of  the  Galena  Company 
and  of  the  Chicago  Historicu  Society ;  with  Benjamin  W.  Ray- 
mond, our  ever  puuic-spirited  citizen,  and  more  than  once  Mayor 
of  the  city,  and  a  director  of  the  road  till  it  merged  in  the  North- 
western, and  who  still  remains  among  us  to  witness  and  rejoice 
with  others  over  the  success  of  his  faithful  public  efforts,  was 
among  the  active  men  there.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  so  long  and  favor- 
ably known  in  the  politics  of  Illinois,  and  as  a  Representative  in  the 
late  War  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  long  a  leader  at  the 
Chicago  Bar,  now  Prcfudent  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
and  devoting  the  calm  of  mature  years  to  literaiy  worlc,  with  Gen- 
eral Hart  L.  Stewart,  one  of  Chicago's  oldest  citizens,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  spent  in  building  public  works  west  of  Lake  Erie, 
in  Mic>iigan,  upon  the  Illinois&  Michigan  Canal  and  elsewere— and 
in  the  public  councils  of  the  State  or  official  positions  under  the 
Government — rode  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  writer,  and  were 
active  participants  in  the  work  of  the  amvention,  as  was  Thomas 
D.  Robertson,  of  Rockford,  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  road. 
We  were  two  days  on  our  jonmey  each  way,  spending  the  night  at 
Elgin,  then  a  little  hamlet.  The  landlord  there  told  us  that  he 
was  against  railroads-  They  were  bad  things  for  farmers  and  ho- 
tel-keepers, but  good  for  '  big  fellows  at  the  ends  of  the  road.'  He 
'  intended  to  make  money  while  the  road  was  building  and  then  sell 
out  and  go  beyond  them.'  He  declared  that  Elgin  would  cease  to 
be  a  place  of  business  as  soon  as  the  railroad  went  beyond  il.^ 

"  The  meeting  was  harmonious  and  quite  ananimous  tn  its  ac- 
tion ;  the  only  exception  being  a  tavern-keeper  at  Marengo,  who, 
fearing  that  his  business  would  be  injured  by  the  road,  appeared 
with  his  friends  in  the  convention  and  denounced  railroads  as  'un- 
democratic aristocratic  institutions  that  would  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  people  and  grind  them  to  powder.  The  only 
roads,'  said  he,  '  that  the  people  want  are  good  common  or  plank 
roads,  upon  which  everybody  can  travel.' 

"  In  the  fall  of  1847,  Mr.  Ogden  and  the  writer  traTeled  the 
entire  distance  from  Chicago  to  Galena  together,  stopping  at  all 
the  principal  intermediate  places,  making  q>eeches  for  the  rrad, 
and  going  into  the  highways  to  compel  men  to  come  in  and  help 
the  enterprise,  even  if  they  could  not  take  more  than  a  single 
share  of  stock.  Many  farmers  and  other  persons,  be  it  said  to 
their  credit,  did  come  forward  and  subscribe,  though  they  had  to 
borrow  the  first  installment  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  a  share 
*  Fergus'a  Series,  Biognphy  of  William  B.  Ogden. 
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and  get  trusted  '  till  after  harvest,'  for  the  same.  Mr.  Ogden  was 
in  his  element  in  such  enterprises.  His  go-a-headativeness  here 
gave  full  play  to  his  imagination,  and  filled  not  only  himself,  but 
his  hearers  with  high  hopes  and  generous  courage.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  it  cost  five  bu^els  of  wheat,  and  often  from  four 
days'  to  a  week's  journey  to  Chicago  with  a  load  of  grain  to  get  the 
first  installment  of  a  single  or  few  shares  of  stock,  none  can  doubt 
the  public  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

' '  At  Galena,  business  men  and  bankers  were  fearful  of  the  effect 
of  the  railroad  upon  their  town.  Amongitscbief  advocates  there  were 
Jttdge  Drummond,  C.  M.  Hempstead,  Elihu  B.  Washburne.  and 
Thomas  Hoyne.  Galena  tiad  longbeen  a  very  prosperous  town  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Fever  River,  and  the  great  lead-mining  center 
and  mercantile  distributerfor  northwest  Illinois  and  southwest  Wis- 
constd,  and  the  country  north  in  the  mines.  The  great  obstacles 
we  met  there  were  two  ;  one  the  local  effect  upon  the  town,  and 
the  other  the  fear  that  before  the  road  should  be  completed  the  en- 
terprise would  break  down,  the  small  stockholders  sacrificed,  and 
the  road  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  large  capitalists.  We  had  to  meet 
these  objections  by  the  promise  to  respect  and  protect  the  local  in- 
terests oil  Galena,  to  whose  capital  we  were  much  indebted  in  start- 
ing the  work,  and  a  pledge  that  until  the  stock  rose  to  par,  and  was 
saleable  at  that  price, we  would  never  allow  the  work  to  proceed  faster 
than  its  ready  means  would  justifywithout  endangering  the  capital  in- 
vested. This  promise  was  faithfully  kept  so  long  as  these  two  persons 
remained  in  the  directory.  It  has  been  said  in  justification  of  the 
abandoning  of  the  west  end  of  the  line  to  the  Hhnras  Central  Rail- 
road, that  Galena  was  doomed,  and  a  different  course  could  not 
have  saved  it.  The  writer  dissents  from  this  proposition,  and  be- 
lieves that  if  the  pledges  Mr.  Ogden  and  he  made  at  Galena  had 
been  faithfully,  eneigetically,  and  courageously  carried  out,  Galena 
would  have  been  greatly  benefited,  and  its  importance  and  business 
permanently  advanced.  But  whether  this  opinion  be  correct  or 
not.  Galena  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work,  and  the  company  had  no 
right  to  sell  her  birthright  to  the  Illinois  Central  Company.  It 
would  not  have  been  done  had  the  two  most  active  directors,  who 
were  among  the  largest  subscribers  to  the  stock,  when  the  company 
was  re -organized  in  the  writer's  office,  on  the  southeast  comer  cm 
Lake  and  Clark  streets,  in  the  old  Saloon  Building,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  in  1847,  remained  in  their  positions  in  its  management. 

"  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  by 
Mr.  Arnold,  December  20,  1881,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion, by  Mrs.  Ogden,  of  a  portrait  of  her  late  husband,  it  is  said 
'  the  officers  of  the  road,  after  he  [Mr.  Ogden]  had  been  compelled 
to  retire,  had  received  a  public  dinner  (I  thinic  at  Elgin)  in  which 
they  drank  toasts  to  each  other  and  everybody  except  Mr.  Ogden. 
The  omission  of  his  name,  the  man  who  everyone  knew  had  built 
the  road,  only  made  nim  the  more  prominent.'  If  such  an  occasion 
took  place,  the  occasion  must  have  been  more  marked  by  the 
absence  of  the  original  and  most  efficient  projectors  of  the  road 
than  their  presence.  There  were  officers  of  Ihe  road  that  were  en- 
g^ied  In  speculating  along  its  line,  as  was  confessed  some  years 
later,  when  one  of  them  was  made  a  scapegoat.  Public  allusion 
having  been  thus  made  to  these  personal  troubles  in  the  board  of 
directors,  it  becomes  proper  to  explain  the  same  somewhat,  as  in 
doing  so  a  trait  in  Mr.  Ogdcn's  character  and  conduct  presents  him 
in  very  bold  and  advantageous  relief,  when  compared  with  that  of 
some  of  his  associates.  Chicago  at  that  time  was  a  comparatively 
small  and  very  ambitious  city.  It  had  three  divisions,  occasioned  by 
the  river  and  its  North  ancf  South  branches,  which  run  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  main  river,  leaving  east  of  them  the  North 
and  South  divisions,  and  west  of  them  the  West  Division,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  city.  .Such  divisions  always  create 
local  jealousies,  and  the  selfish  interests  excited  are  often  difficult 
to  manage  or  control.  Mr.  Ogden  resided  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  as  did  three  other  directors,  Walter  I..  Newberry,  Thomas 
I)yer,  and  John  B.  Turner.  Two,  Thomas  Drummond  and  Charles 
M.  Hempstead,  lived  in  Galena,  and  one,  Thomas  D.  Robertson, 
in  Rocbford,  white  the  five  others,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  George 
Smith,  Charles  Walker,  James  II.  Collins,  and  J.  VoungScammon, 
lived  in  the  South  Division.which  was  then,  as  now,  the  principal  bus- 
iness and  commercial  portion  of  the  town.  Mr.  Ogden  being  especial- 
ly identified  with  the  North  Side  could  not  exercise  as  much  influence 
in  obtaining  subscriptions  to  stock  in  the  business  portion  of  the  town 
as  some  of  the  South  Side  directors,  as  he  was  accused,  by  those 
who  never  suppose  other  than  solely  selfish  motives  can  influence 
action,  of  *  wanting  to  build  a  railroad  that  would  never  pay,  to 
help  him  sell  his  lots.'  The  gentlemen  on  the  North  Side  naturally 
desired  the  road  to  cross  the  North  Branch,  and  locate  its  depots  or 
stations  in  the  North  Division;  while  the  West  Siders  could  see  no 
necessity  of  expending  money  to  cross  the  river,  because  the  West 
Side  was  the  largest  division  of  the  city  and  the  nearest  to  the 
country.  In  the  railroad  work,  either  because  Ogden  and  Scammon 
had  more  time  to  devote  to  it,  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  became 
the  specially  active  represoitatives  of  the  road  on  their  respective 


sides  of  the  river.  The  out-of-town  directors  could  rarely  attend  iis 
meetings,  or  only  when  very  important  questions  demanded  their 
presence.  These  two  men  gave  very  much  of  their  time  to  the  en- 
prise;  Mr,  Ogden  receiving  a  small  salary  in  stock,  and  the  writer 
no  compensation,  except  for  l^^al  services  when  required  by  the 
board.  Ogden  and  Scammon  traveled  over  the  country  together; 
visited  Albany  and  Boston  in  the  intere^  of  the  road  in  company 
with  the  late  Erastus  Coming,  then  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  and  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  only  road  then  in  toleration  west  of  Lake  Erie.  They  hoped 
to  interest  the  Boston  gentlemen  who  were  stockholders  in  and  en- 
gaged in  extending  tm  Michigan  Central  to  aid  in  building  the 
Galena.  They  called  upon  the  Michigan  Central  directors,  and  es- 
pecially upon  William  F.  Weld,  an  iron  merchant  in  Boston,  who 
had  then  the  reputation  of  being  '  the  Railroad  King.'  They  were 
very  kindly  received  and  entertained  by  John  M.  Forbes,  then  a 
director  of  the  Michigan  Central,  and  a  wealthy  East  India  mer< 
chant,  and  since  long  identified  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  road,  and  one  of  its  principal  stockholders.  Mr.  Weld 
said  to  ns :  '  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  remember  any  entetprise  of  this 
kind  we  Boston  people  have  taken  hold  of  upon  statistics.  Yon 
must  go  home,  raise  what  money  you  can,  expend  it  upon  your 
road,  and  when  it  breaks  down,  as  it  surely,  or  in  all  probability 
will;  come  and  give  it  to  us,  and  we  will  take  hold  of  it  and  com- 
plete it,  as  we  are  completing  the  Michigan  Central.  A  resolution 
was  then  formed  though  not  publicly  expressed,  that  the  Galena 
should  not  break  down.  We  came  home,  sought  and  obtained  snb- 
scriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  road  upon  the  pledge  that  the  stock 
should  never  beendangered  until  it  rose  to  par,  and  the  holders  had 
an  opportunity  of  selling  their  shares  at  that  price.  This  pledge 
was  kept. 

"An  opportunity  occurred,  as  we  were  commencing  the  work, 
of  buying  the  old  strap  rail  which  was  being  removed  from  the 
Rochester  &  Canandaigua  road,  to  be  replatid  with  T  iron,  to- 
getlier  with  two  little  second-hand  passenger  cars  and  two  like 
engines,  for  $150,000,  on  a  credit  of  five  years,  if  the  writer  recoi- 
\ecis  correctly,  provided  two  of  the  directors  would  endorse  the 
bonds.  This  would  require  each  of  the  thirteen  directors  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  a  little  over  one-sixth  part  of  that  sum  as 
guarantee  of  the  Galena  company.  There  was  one  director  who 
said  '  he  never  endorsed  other  people's  paper,'  and  declined  to  do 
so,  though  he  was  subsequently  made  president  and  claimed  credit 
for  building  the  road,  with  what  propriety  and  how  justly,  in  com- 
parison with  the  endorsers,  let  others  judge.  All  the  others  made 
the  requiate  endorsement,  with  the  understanding  that  we  were  to 
stick  together  and  re-elect  the  old  txiard  until  these  bonds  should  be 
paid.  We  went  ahead  with  the  road  and  had  got  out  west  nine  or 
ten  miles,  across  the  wet  prairie,  to  the  sand  ridge,  where  the 
teams  from  the  country  met  us,  and  transferred  their  loads  to  the 
cars,  making  the  road  pay  as  soon  as  the  first  section  was  com- 

Eleted,  We  were  so  encouraged  that  we  thought  there  ought  to 
e  no  doulM  about  raising  money  to  push  the  work.  Mr.  Ogden, 
as  president,  had  boldly  made  some  contracts  with  McCagg,  Reed 
&  Co. ,  and  others,  for  ties  and  lumber,  based  upon  expectations  of 
raising  money  in  New  York  or  at  the  East,  A  committee,  consist- 
ing perhaps  of  Messrs.  Ogden  and  Raymond,  went  to  the  East 
for  that  purpose.  They  returned  unsuccesful.  A  meeting  of  the 
directors  was  called.  It  looked  blue.  To  go  ahead  would  endan- 
ger the  stock.  To  stop  entirely  would  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  Rail- 
road King's  prophecy.  Mr.  Ogden  was  embarrassed.  He  knew 
that  many  of  the  public  had  no  faith  in  the  railroad,  and  believed 
it  to  be,  on  his  part,  an  undertaking  to  aid  him  in  selling  his  town 
lots,  they  saying  that  he  could  well  afford  to  lose  his  stock  if  it 
would  help  him  to  sell  his  land.  Most  of  the  other  directors  were 
fearful.  Mr.  Raymond  was  hopeful,  and  Walker,  Collins  and 
Scammon,  courageous.  The  latter  satd  he  believed  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  defer  or  extend  the  contracts,  and  to  bridge  over 
the  time  till  the  installments  on  the  stock  that  would  be  paid  after 
the  harvest  should  be  realized,  when  the  work  on  the  road  could 
proceed  slowly,  yet  successfully.  Mr.  Dyer,  who  then  owned  the 
I^ke  House  in  the  North  Division,  and  was  very  anxious  that  the 
work  should  go  on  and  the  road  be  extended  to  the  lake,  so  as  to 
benefit  his  property,  lost  faith.  The  writer  called  him  'a  doubting 
Thomas.'  He  replied,  '  If  Mr.  Scammon  has  so  much  faith  in  the 
road,  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  tie  appointed,  with  full 
power  to  do  anything  which  they  deem  expedient,  in  regard  to  the 
road,  and  that  Mr.  Scammon  be  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
be  authorized  to  appoint  his  associates.'  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Scammon,  James  H.  Collins, 
Charles  Walker,  Thomas  Dyer,  and  Mr.  Raymond,  appointed  to 
have  charge  of  the  subject.  This  committee  ^ave  the  writer 
carte-biancne.  He  immediately  applied  to  George  Smith,  the  only  ban- 
ker in  the  phu:e  who  could  make  such  a  loan,  f  20,000  for  six  months, 
to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  road.  Mr.  Smith  declined,  though 
director  of  the  road,  and  desirous  of  seeing  it  completed.    He  was 
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uked  ■wbj;  if  he  had  not  the  money.  He  replied,  '  Ve»,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  lose  it.  I  have  no  confidence  In  the  road.'  Mr.  S. 
rejoined,  '  Don't  you  think  I  can  build  the  road  to  Elgin  with  the 
$363,000  stock  subscriptions  we  have  of  farmers,  which  are  good 
and  sure  to  be  paid  ?'  He  answered,  '  Yes,  but  you  are  not  the 
president  of  the  road.'  Mr.  Scammon  rejoined,  '  Don't  you  think 
Mr.  Oeden  can?'  Mr.  .Smith  said,  *  He  can,  but  he  won't,'  add- 
in^,  'Mr.  Scammon,  I  will  lend  you  the  money.'  The  writer 
replied,  'Make  out  your  note,  and  let  me  have  it,'  He  did  so,  and 
the  money  was  taken  and  plwxd  in  the  treasury  of  the  company,  no 
other  person  in  the  road,  except  those  connected  with  the  loan, 
knowing  from  whence  it  came,  except  the  treasurer  the  late  Frank 
Howe.  This,  with  arrangements  that  were  made  for  extending 
contracts,  enabled  the  road  to  meet  its  engagements,  and  prevented 
any  suspension  of  work  thereon.  The  road  was  pushed  and  com* 
Dieted  to  Elgin.  It  did  not  cost  much  money  in  those  days  to 
build  a  ilat  railroad  on  mostly  level  land.  Yet  to  obtain  the  small 
amount  necessary,  required,  at  that  time,  more  courage  and  per- 
severance than  is  now  requiute  to  build  a  road  across  the  continent. 
The  careful  economy  exercised  in  the  building  of  this  forty  miles 
was  nevertheless  very  conspicuous.  We  had  money  enough  only 
to  build  the  track  with  very  few  accessories.  It  was  a  single 
straight  line — hardly  more.  Station-houses,  sidings,  turn-outs  and 
turn-tables  had  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  deferred  to  the  future. 

"  An  incident  occurs  to  the  writer  which  may  be  worth  recall- 
ing. Upon  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Elgin,'  a  general  invita- 
tion was  given  for  an  excursion  over  the  forty  miles  between  Chi- 
cago and  that  place.  Among  the  party  was  an  Irish  engineer,  who 
had  published,  in  Dublin,  a  work  on  railroad  engineering,  which 
he  had  with  him  in  bright  red  binding.  On  alighting  from  the 
cars  in  Chicago,  on  our  return,  the  writer  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  our  road.  He  replied  :  '  If  it  is  the  engineering  you're 
asking  about,  I  don't  think  anything  of  it.  We  would  spend  more 
in  the  oid  country,  upon  the  engineering  of  a  single  mile,  than  you 
have  spent  upon  your  entire  road. 

"In  the  meantime  rivalries  between  the  west  and  north  sides 
of  the  river  had  sprung  up,  and  some  of  the  North-Side  directors 
became  suspicious  that  Mr.  Ogden  did  not  want  to  extend  the  road 
across  the  North  Branch  into  the  North  Division,  because  his 
greater  interest  was  on  the  West  Side.  The  temporary  depot  was 
then  there.  Some  of  the  directors  proposed  to  the  writer  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  road.  Upon  this  being  declined,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  him  treasurer  and  tinandal  agent.  This  was  also 
declined,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  too  much  interfere  with  pro- 
fessional work,  which  the  writer  was  unwilling  to  give  up.  Mean- 
while, certain  officers  of  the  road  had  been  busy  misrepresenting 
Mr.  Ogden's  actions  and  intentions  to  Mr.  .Scammon  and  Mr. 
Scammon's  to  Mr.  Ogden,  until  the  latter  was  led  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  coaspincy  to  turn  him  out  of  the  presidency  and  elect 
the  writer  in  his  stead.  A  counter  movement  was  therefore  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Ogden  and  the  few  who  were  in  his  confidence.  This 
movement  was  not  discovered  until  a  few  days  before  the  election. 
Nine  of  the  directors  were  very  much  surprised  to  learn  it,  and  all 
of  these  nine  sided  with  the  writer.  What  combinations  had  been 
made,  and  how  many  proxies  were  held  by  the  parties  in  this  move- 
ment, were  unknown.  We  started  for  Elgin,  where  the  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  Mr.  Ogden's  party,  with  Mr.  Arnold  as  their 
attorney,  went  in  one  car.  the  other  Chicago  directors  in  another. 
On  the  way  out,  the  writer  said  to  the  directors  who  were  in  the  car 
with  him,  that  he  had  been  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  inasmuch  as  we  did  not  know  how  strong 
the  other  party  were,  and  what  they  intended  ultimately  to  do,  the 
better  way  would  be  to  propose  to  them  that  the  writer  would 
decline  a  re-election  upon  condition  that  all  the  other  directors 
should  be  re-elected  without  opposition ;  and  he  said  he  would 
name,  as  his  successor,  Mr.  Knowlton,  of  Freeport.  That  the 
other  party  would  be  obliged  to  accept  this,  or  lose  Mr.  Knowlton's 
and  the  other  Freeport  votes,  which  would  certainly  defeat  them. 
That  we  could  not  afford  to  have  an  open  quarrel,  which  might 
hurt  our  credit  and  embarrass  the  prc^ess  of  the  road.  The 
directors  with  the  writtr  replied,  if  Mr.  Scammon  is  willing  to  make 
this  proposition  they  thought  it  would  succeed,  but  no  one  could 
ask  It  of  him.  He  replied,  that  he  was  more  interested  in  the 
completion  and  success  of  the  road  than  in  any  personal  question: 
that  he  had  worked  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  road  as  a  public 
improvement  demanded  by  the  country,  and  had  no  selfish  axes  to 
grind,  and  he  would  make  that  proposition,  and  trust  to  time  for 
his  justification.  It  was  made,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  other 
party,  and  after  some  hesitation  or  consideration,  as  it  '  broke  their 
siate,'  it  was  accepted.  Mr.  Ogden  was  re-elected  president;  but 
no  sooner  was  Mr.  Scammon  out  of  the  directoiy  than  all  the  bat- 
teries of  the  conspirators  were  turned  against  Mr.  Ogden,  and  his 
place  was  made  so  uncomforiable  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  left 
the  road.  Immediately  after  the  election,  the  nine  directors  called 
tlie  conspirators  to  account ;  and  there  was  a  confession  that  the 


writer  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  and  impnn)erly  treated,  and 
a  promise  made  that  a  proper  explanation  should  be  made.  It  was 
never  done.  But  William  B.  Ogden  acted  otherwise.  When  he 
learned  the  facts,  and  that  we  had  both  been  made  the  ^Hctims  of 
ambitious  and  designing  men,  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  writer, 
because  he  had  nipped  in  the  bud  their  first  attempt  at  speculation 
in  the  location  ol  the  road,  and  prevented  its  repetition,  and  be- 
cause they  knew  that  they  were  watched,  and  so  lone  as  he  was  in 
the  board  such  movements  were  likely  to  be  detecteaand  defeated, 
Mr.  Ogden  came  directly  to  the  writer,  and,  on  learning  what  state- 
ments these  parties  had  made  to  the  latter,  relative  to  Mr.  Ogden, 
at  once  frankly  acknowledged  that  in  his  action  he  had  been  misled 
and  imposed  upon  by  those  he  trusted,  and  that  the  writer's  con- 
duct, to  which  he  had  taken  so  grave  exception  that  he  felt  justi- 
fied in  self-defense  to  enter  into  combination  to  defeat  his  re-elec- 
tion, was  entirely  in  the  path  of  right  and  duty,  if  the  writer 
believed  the  representations  made  to  him,  as  he  was  bound  to  do 
within  the  circumstances." 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. — 
Judge  Breese's  stupendous  project,  which  had  been  ly- 
ing dormant,  but  not  dead,  since  the  bursting  of  the 
internal  improvement  bubble  in  1859,  was  taken  up  with 
renewed  energy  in  1848.  John  S.  Wright,  who  had 
early  taken  a  deep  interest  in  public  enterprises,  and 
was  a  man  of  great  foresight,  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
was  actively  employed  in  circulating  petitions  and  docu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  land  grant  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  while  the 
father  of  the  enterprise,  Judge  Breese,  was  giving  his 
time  and  energies  to  it  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Wright  flooded  the  country  with  documents 
laying  the  matter  before  every  class  of  people.  He  is 
said  to  have  distributed  at  his  own  expense  six  thousand 
copies  of  petitions  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land  in 
aid  of  a  railroad  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi 
to  Chicago.  Three  different  ones  were  prepared — for 
the  South,  Illinois  and  the  East.  Judge  Douglas  said 
they  came  to  Washington  by  the  hundreds,  numerously 
signed  and  had  much  influence,  being  the  earliest  move- 
ment for  this  object  outside  of  Congress,  except  by  the 
Cairo  company.  Arrangements  were  then  (January, 
1848),  being  made  to  continue  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  from  New  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  sixty  miles, 
which,  with  the  road  then  building  acro^  Canada,  wo^Id 
connect  the  city  with  the  East.  The  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  Railroad  had  been  surveyed.  The  proposed 
Buffalo  &  Mississippi  road  via  Chicago  to  the  mouth  of 
Rock  River  was  to  be  extended,  in  time,  to  Council 
Bluffs.  An  ardent  admirer  of  this  project  and  a  warm 
practical  supporter,  and  a  hard  worker  to  make  the  en- 
terprise a  success  was  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The 
Illinois  Central  from  Cairo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  canal  was  designed  to  be  a  most  important 
link  in  the  great  system  of  communication  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  as  that  river  as  far  south  as 
Cairo  was  open  to  the  gulf  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  original  bills,  introduced  by  Judge  Breese,  as 
he  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Douglas,  published 
in  January,  1851,  did  not  contemplate  a  connection  with 
Chicago.  They  confined  the  roads  to  the  routes  from 
Cairo,  by  Vandalia,  Shelbyville,  Decatur,  Bloomtngton, 
Peru  and  Dixon,  to  Galena.  In  1847  Senator  Doughts 
made  Chicago  his  home,  and  he,  in  connection  with 
other  large  property  owners,  determined  to  establish  a 
line  binding  the  Northwest  with  the  lakes.  Thus  many 
friends  were  secured  for  the  measure  in  the  northeastern 
and  middle  States,  who  did  not  favor  a  proposition  hav- 
ing for  its  natural  tendency  the  diversion  of  trade  from 
the  Upper  Mississippi  toward  New  Orleans  alone.* 

The  bill  was  reported  by  Judge  Breese,  chairman 

*  Sm  letter  frnm  Scnitor  Douglu  to  Judge  Breese,  publidted  in  Weekly 
Demncnt,  Much  i,  1851. 
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of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  the  same  year,  but 
did  not  meet  with  further  consideration. 

On  the  I  ith  of  December,  184S,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  gave  notice  that  he  would  intro- 
duce a  bill  granting  the  right  of  way  and  making  a 
grant  of  land  to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Chicago  to  Mobile.  1  he  bill  was  introduced  on  the 
1 8th  of  the  same  month,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  public  land,  of  which  Judge  Breese  was 


chairman.  On  the  19th  of  December  Judge  Bre^e  re- 
ported back  the  bill  without  amendment  and  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1849, 
Judge  Breese  moved  that  the  prior  orders  be  postponed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  bill.  The  Senate  was 
in  committee  of  the  whole  proceeded  to  its  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Breese  submitted  sundry  amendments,  but 
moved  that  the  printing  of  them  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  suggested  a  further  amendment  so 
as  to  provide  for  terminating  the  road  at  Dubuque,  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  Mr.  Breese  then  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "  Galena  "  the  words  "  to  the 
Mississippi  River  opposite  Dubuque."  No  further 
amendments  being  submitted  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate,  when  the  several  amendments  were  con- 
curred in.  The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  subsequently  by  unani- 
mous consent  taken  up  and  passed  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  House  at  this  session  it  failed,  but  the  matter  hav- 
ing been  so  fully  and  fairly  presented,  ripened  it  for  its 
subsequent  passage  in  1850. 

General  James  Shields  was  sent  to  Congress  as  the 
the  successor  of  Judge  Breese.  In  December,  1849, 
Congressman  Shields  and  Senator  Douglas,  supported 
by  the  other  Illinois  members,  prepared  the  bill,  which 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  Janu- 
ary, 1850.  It  passed  the  Senate  May  2,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  September  20,  1850.  Its  triumph  in 
that  body  was  largely  due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of 
Hon.  John  Wentworth,  the  Representative  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  late  Governor  Bissell,  then  a  member  of 
the  House.  At  the  same  time  a  strip  of  land  between 
I^Salle  and  Cairo,  two  hundred  feet  wide,  was  granted 
to  the  State  for  the  uses  of  road-bed,  side-tracks,  and 
stations  of  the  Central  Railroad.  The  main  grant  of 
which  this  was  supplementary,  was  2,595,000  acres  in  the 
heart  of  the  State,  or  alternate  sections  designated  by 
even  numbers  for  six  sections  deep  on  each  side  of  the 
main  line  and  its  branches,  and  for  lands  sold  or  pre- 
empted within  those  sections,  an  equal  quantity  within 
fifteen  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  on  condition  that 
the  g^rant  would  be  controlled  by  Illinois,  and  when  the 
road  should  be  built  would  be  free  to  the  General  Gov- 


^^^^  <^ 


emment.  The  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  $2.50  per 
acre,  but  in  1852  95-°^  P^i*  ^^''^  realized. 

This  was  the  precedent  of  railroad  grants,  refused 
to  the  roads  then  completed,  viz.:  Chicago  &  (ialena 


from  Chicago  to  Elgin  ;  a  section  of  the  Northern  Cross 
Railroad,  from  Naples  and  Meredosia  to  Sprinj^eld, 
and  six  miles  of  Governor  Reynolds's  track  from  a  point 
opposite  St.  Louis  to  the  Bluff  coal  mines.  What  new 
hopes  the  great  land  grant  built  up  may  be  learned 
from  the  repeal  of  the  act  canceling  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  Company's  charter,  and  the  regranting  of  the 
charter  to  the  Cairo  City  &  Canal  Company,  with  addi- 
tional privileges.  This  transaction,  known  as  the  "  Hol- 
brook  Charter,"  became  notorious ;  so  much  so  that 
Douglas  prevailed  upon  D.  B.  Holbrook,  president  of 
the  Cairo  company,  to  yield  up  to  the  State  the  charter, 
which  surrender  was  made  December  24,  1849. 

During  the  previous  month,  November  5,  1849,  the 
act  to  provide  for  "a  general  system  of  railroad  incor- 
porations "  went  into  effect.  It  provided  that  not  less 
than  twenty-five  persons  might  form  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion, and  elect  directors  when  $1,000  of  stock  per  mile 
should  be  subscribed,  and  ten  per  cent  paid  in.  Thir- 
teen directors  were  to  be  chosen,  at  least  seven  of  whom 
must  reside  in  the  counties  through  which  the  road  was 
to  run.  Rules  were  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the 
directors,  making  the  stockholders  individually  liable  to 
the  creditors  of  the  company- to  the  amount  of  stock 
held  by  them.  Every  company  before  proceeding  to 
construct  their  road  through  any  county  was  to  make  a 
map  of  its  route  and  file  it  in  the  County  Clerk's  office. 
The  corporation  was  not  to  interfere  with  navigable 
streams,  or  obstruct  roads  and  highways.  The  com- 
pensation for  any  passenger  and  his  ordinary  baggage 
was  not  to  exceed  "  three  cents  per  mile,  unless  by 
special  act  of  the  Legislature."  Rules  were  also  laid 
down  for  obtaining  the  right  of  way  Each  employ^ 
was  to  be  appropriately  "  labeled  "  with  his  company's 
badge.  Annual  reports  were  required  to  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  railroad  property  listed 
by  the  proper  officer,  the  State  having  a  lien  upon  ap- 
purtenances and  stock,  for  penalties,  dues  and  taxes. 
The  act  admitted  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  alter 
rates,  if  the  profits  were  not  reduced  less  than  fifteen  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  paid  up  capital.  Three  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Governor,  were  to  fix  the 
rates  of  transportation  for  the  United  Sutes  mail,  in 
case  the  railroad  could  not  agree  with  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. Should  a  passenger  not  pay  his  fare  the  con- 
ductor was  authorized  to  "  put  him  off."  Under  no 
circumstances  were  freight  cars  to  be  placed  behind  pas- 
senger coaches,  and  at  least  a  thirty-two- pound  bell  or  a 
steam  whistle  was  to  be  placed  on  the  locomotive,  and 
worked  at  least  eighty  rods  from  a  railroad  crossing. 
Penalties  were  provided  for  a  violation  of  these  sections. 
"  Warning  boards  "  were  to  be  erected,  on  which  were 
to  be  painted,  in  capital  tetters  of  at  least  the  size  of 
nine  inches — "  Railroad  Crossing — Lookout  for  the  cars 
while  the  bell  rings,  or  the  whistle  sounds."  This  was 
not  to  apply  to  city  streets. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  February 
17,  1851,  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,"  approved  March  6, 
1843;  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an 
act  to  incorporate  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,"  approved  February  10,  1849,  and 
"  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,"  approved  January  16, 
1836,  were  repealed.    By  section  3  of  the 
same  act  the  grant  of  Congress  approved  Sep- 
tember 20,  1850,  was  accepted. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  wholesale  repealing  act, 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  is 
dated  December  28,  1850,  and  signed  by  Robert  Schuy- 
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ler,  George  Griswold,  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Morrisania, 
Franklin  Haven,  David  A.  Neal,  R.  Rantoul,  Jr.,  J. 
Stui^g;es,  Thomas  W.  Ludlow  and  John  F.  A.  Saoford. 
The  memorialists  offer  to  build  a  road  from  Cairo  to 
Galena,  with  a  branch  to  Chicago,  on  or  before  July  4, 
1854, "as  well  and  thoroughly  built  as  the  railroad  running 
from  Boston  to  Albany,"  agreeing  furthermore,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  charter  and  the  land  grant  to  "pay 

annually  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  said 

road."  The  general  reader  may  be  glad  to  learn  that 
this  blank  was  filled  with  a  "seven"  and  that  this  agree- 
ment became  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  financial 
stability  of  the  State  of  Illinois.*  On  February  10, 
185 1,  the  Legislature,  declaring  that  in  its  judgment  the 
object  of  incorporating  the  Central  Railroad  Company 
could  not  be  attained  under  general  laws,  passed  an  act 
incorporating  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 
The  event  was  celebrated  in  Chicago  bya  popular  dem- 
onstration of  favor.  The  corporators  were  the  memor- 
ialists mentioned  above,  and  Henry  Grinnell,  William 

H.  Aspinwall,  Leroy  Wiley  and  Joseph  W.  Alsop. 
These  gentlemen,  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  the 
time  being,  were  constituted  the  first  board  of  directors. 

To  this  company  the  congressional  grant  of  right 
of  way  and  public  lands,  together  with  "  the  right  of 
way  which  the  State  of  Illinois  has  heretofore  obtained;" 
the  lot  of  land  obtained  by  the  State  within  the  city  of 
Cairo  for  a  depot;  "all  the  grading,  embankments,  exca- 
vations, surveys,  work,  materials,  personal  property, 
profiles,  plats  and  papers  constructed,  procured,  fur- 
nished and  done  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
for  or  an  account  of  said  road  and  branches,  and  the 
right  of  way  over  and  through  lands  owned  by  the 
State,"  were  "  ceded  and  granted,"  and  the  company 
were  required  to  execute  a  deed  of  trust  of  all  this  prop- 
erty, together  with  "  the  railroad  which  may  be  built," 
to  Morris  Ketchum,  John  Moore  and  Samuel  D.  Lock- 
wood,  trustees,  to  secure  to  the  State  the  first  lien  on 
the  property  so  conveyed,  the  construction  of  the  road, 
and  the  indemnification  of  the  State  against  the  claims 
of  the  United  States,  in  case  the  road  should  not  be 
completed  within  ten  years  as  required  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  September  20, 18^0.  Thus  the  magnificent 
grant  to  the  State  was  relinquished  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion, not  without  strong  opposition,  however,  for  there 
was  a  deep  feeling  against  the  measure.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  grant  was  so  overpowering  to  the  minds  of 
many  good  citizens,  that  they  argued  earnestly  that 
by  proper  management  the  State  might  not  only 
build  the  seven  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  but  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  pay  off  a  burdensome  State  debt 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  besides.  Doubtless  this 
might  have  been  possible,  but  the  opportunities  for 
"steals"  might  not  have  been  easily  resisted.  John  S. 
Wright  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  insisted  that 
the  State  would  be  "everlastingly  dishonOTed  if  the 

I.  «gi$lature  did  not  devise  laws  to  build  the  road,  and 
disenthral  the  State  of  its  enormous  debt  besides,  out  of 
the  avails  of  this  grant."  The  company  negotiated  a 
loan  of  $400,000,  but  the  money  could  not  be  realized 
until  there  should  be  a  conveyance  of  the  lands  from 
the  General  Government.  In  this  there  was  some  delay. 
Justin  Butterfield,  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office,  at  Washington,  who  was  from  Chicago,  construed 
the  grant  as  entitling  the  company  to  lands  for  the 
Chicago  branch,  on  a  straight  line  to  Chicago,  which 
would  avoid  the  junction  with  the  Michigan  Central. 
After  some  vexatious  delay  this  construction  of  the  act 
was  overruled  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 

*  The  uKMuu  Uiu*  paid  over  to  the  State  hei  been 


Interior,  and  in  March,  1853,  the  necessary  patents  were 
issued,  contracts  were  awarded,  work  commenced  and 
the  road  pushed  forward  to  ccunpletion  with  little 
interruption. 

In  March,  1851,  the  board  of  directors  had  chosen 
Roswell  B.  Mason,*  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  engineer  in 
chief.  It  is  erttirely  fitting  that  he  should  himself  give 
an  account  of  the  survey  and  building  of  the  line,  as  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  work  from  its  commencement  to 
its  conclusion.  Tiie  following  letter  to  a  personal  friend 
explains  itself: 

"Chicago.  October  la,  1883. 

"  C.  C.  P.  HOLDEN. 

"  Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  give  you  very 
briefly  a  few  facts  and  iDcidentscoaoected  with  the  early  operation 
of  the  engineer  department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railniaa. 

"  I  received  my  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Illincns 
Central  Railroad  on  the  aad  of  March,  1851,  and  entered  at  once 
upon  the  duty  of  selecting  my  assistants  and  making  preparations 
for  the  journey  to  what  was  then  considered  this  far  off  Western 
country.  Leaving  New  York  on  the  14th  of  May  with  a  party  of 
ten  or  twelve  young  gentlemen,  we  traveled  by  steamer  to  Albany, 
by  rail  to  BufuUo,  by  steamer  to  Detroit,  by  rail  to  New  Buffalo, 
on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Chi- 
cago, arrtviog  on  the  f  9th  of  May.  My  assistant  engineen  were 
a[^inted  over  the  work  as  follows: 

"N.  B.  Porter,  from  Chicago  to  Rantoul,  headquarters  Chicago; 
L.  W.  Ashley,  Rantoul  to  Mattooo,  headquarters  Urbana;  C.  Floyd 
Jones,  MattooD  to  main  line  Junction,  and  main  line  from  Ramsay 
to  Richview,  headquarters  Vandalia;  Arthur  8.  Ormsby,  Richview 
to  Cairo,  headquarters  Jonesbtvo;  H.  B.  Plant.  Ramsay  to  Bloom- 
ingtoo,  headquarters  Deottur;  T.  B.  Blackstone,  Bloomington  to 
Eldeoa,  headquarters  LaSalle;  B.  B.  Provoost,  Eldeoa  to  Dunleith,' 
headquarters  Freeport.  Henry  Bacon,  after  a  few  months,  took 
the  place  of  N.  B.  Porter  at  Chicago,  and  L.  W.  Ashley  took  the 
place  of  Arthur  S.  Ormsby  at  Jonesboro.  The  solicitors  of  the 
company  were  W.  H.  Bissel  and  Mason  Brayman  of  Springfield: 
the  trustees,  John  Mo(m%,  S.  D.  Lockwood  and  Morris  Ketchum. 

"  After  seeing  my  assistants  on  their  wa^  to  their  several  loca- 
tions, I  went  by  packet-boat  on  the  Illinois  &  Michigatt  Canal 
from  Chic^  to  LaSalle,  and  then  tocric  a  private  conveyance  to 
Cairo  and  luck  to  Chicago.  We  traveled  vnv  nearly  on  the  line 
of  the  road  as  now  located  south  of  LaSalle  through  Bloomington 
and  Clinton  to  Decatur.  From  Decatur  I  went  to  Springfield  to 
have  a  consultation  with  the  solicitors,  Messrs.  Bissel  &  Brayman, 
and  on  my  return  to  Decatur  I  was  joined  W.  H.  Bissel,  Esq., 
who  went  with  me  to  Cairo  and  a  part  of  the  way  bock  south  of  Cto- 
catur  we  traveled  substantially  on  the  present  line  of  the  road 
through  Vandalia  and  near  Richview  and  Jonesboro.  But  owing 
to  high  water  we  could  not  drive  to  Cairo  and  went  to  Mound  City 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Cairo.  Owing  to 
cholera,  which  then  prevailed  there,  and  what  appeared  to  me  a  very 
fair  prospect  of  being  drowned.  I  made  a  short  visit,  returning  by 
steamer  to  Mound  City;  then  followed  back  subsUntially  on  our 
route  to  near  D«atur,  tbence  to  Urbana.  The  expecution  at  that 
time  being  to  have  the  Chicu;o  branch  leave  the  main  line  at  some 
point  bdween  Decatar  and  >^udalia. 

"Going  north  from  Urbana,  we  traveled  over  an  unbroken 
praine,  almost  the  entire  distance  to  Chicago,  with  no  settlement  in 
view  on  the  whole  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  except  at 
Spring  Creek  and  Baurbonia  until  you  came  near  Chicago,  where 
we  arrived  in  about  one  month  from  the  time  I  left  there,  traveling 
by  private  conveyance  between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundr^ 
miles.  Durii^  uie  journey  I  met  all  my  assistants  exc^  B.  B. 
Provoost,  and  found  them  well  equipped  and  entering  very  heartily 
into  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  their  work. 

'  'After  spending  a  few  days  at  Chicago,  I  went  again  by  packet- 
boat  to  LaSalle  and  thence  by  private  conveyance  to  Dubuque, 
through  Dixon,  Freeport  and  Galena,  meeting  Mr.  Provoost  at 
Freeport.  who  had  his  work  well  in  hand;  returning  to  Chicago 
after  about  ten  days,  where  I  spent  several  weeks.  But  during  the 
summer  and  fall  I  vinted  different  portions  of  the  line  several  times 
and  was  able  to  complete  the  location  substantially  and  get  my 
profiles  and  maps  ready  to  take  with  me  to  New  York  late  in  the 
fall. 

"  On  the  3d  of  February,  1652,  I  went  to  Washington  to  de- 
posit the  map  of  our  location  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Department  as  required  by  law,  and  to  get  his  approval  of  the  se- 
lection and  quantity  of  the  land.    This  was  not  accomplished  until 

•  Hon.  Ronrell  B.  Maaon,  the  builder  of  the  nmd  and  who  located  in  Chi  • 
cMgo  dunng  the  coattructionof  the  wme,  was  called  by  the  pMq>le  of  this  dty 
tu  the  Mayor's  clvir  in  the  fall  of  1S69,  where  he  aervcd  the  city  for  two  yean 
with  the  Mme  fidelity  that  chancteriud  all  hb  acta  in  the  cooatrnction  at  the 
lUinais  Ceatial  Railroad  in  the  years  (S51-56. 
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the  14th  of  March,  While  in  Washington  in  the  early  part  of 
March,  I  directed  the  work  to  be  put  under  contract  from  Chicago 
to  Calumet,  in  order  to  enable  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to 
reach  the  city.  Spending  a  few  days  with  my  family  in  Con- 
necticut after  leaving  Wa»iingt(m,  I  started  for  Chicago  again  on 
the  17th  of  March  via  FhilMelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  after  a 
tedious  journey  of  seven  or  eight  days  reached  Chicago.  Every 
effort  was  nude  to  complete  the  work  from  Chicago  to  Calumet 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  on  the  21st  of  May,  1852,  the  first  pas- 
senger train  from  l>etroit  entered  Chicago,  using  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  track  from  Calumet  to  about  Twenty-second  Street, 
and  from  thence  by  a  temporary  track  over  the  prairie  almost  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  east  side  of  Michigan  Avenue,  immediately  south 
of  Thirteenth  Sueet,  where  a  temporary  passenger  depot  was  pro- 
vided and  occnpied  for  something  more  tlum  a  year,  until  the  road 
was  completed  to  the  present  depot  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Street. 

"  The  only  towns  of  importance  on  the  main  line  were  Galena, 
Frceport,  Dixon,  Salle,  Bloomington,  Clinton,  Decatur,  Van- 
dalia,  Richview,  Jonesboro  and  Cairo.  Richview  and  Jonesboro 
were  not  immediately  on  the  line,  but  within  about  one  mile.  We 
did  not  go  through  a  single  settlement  on  the  branch,  but  passed 
near  Un>ana  and  Bourbonnais.  With  the  exception  of  more  or 
less  timber  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  mentioned  above, 
we  passed  over  prairies  from  Galena  to  Big  Muddy  River  within 
about  sixty  miles  of  Cairo.  This  sixty  miles  was  quite  heavily 
timbered  almost  the  entire  distance.  In  going  north  on  the  Chi- 
cago Branch  from  the  main  line  we  passed  over  patches  of  timber 
and  prairie  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Mattoon,  and  from  there  to 
Chicago  it  was  entirely  prairie,  except  for  a  short  distance  at 
Hiding  Creek  and  Kankakee.  In  going  south  from  La  Salle  we 
soon  came  tm  to  a  prairie  and  traveled  forty  miles  without  seeing  a 
house  of  any  kind,  and  generally  there  was  scarcely  any  settlement 
between  the  towns  mentioned  above,  which  are  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  apart.  On  the  branch  I  think  there  was  no 
settlement  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  road  from  where  it  leaves 
the  main  line  until  you  come  within  about  twenty  miles  of  Chicago. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  places  from  twenty  to  forty  miles 
without  a  settlement.  The  only  railroads  in  Illinm  in  the  spring 
of  1851  were  the  Chicago  &  Galena,  extending  from  Chicago  to 
Elgin,  about  forty  miles,  laid  with  strap-rail  ;  and  a  road  from 
Jacksonville  to  the  Illinois  River,  also  laid  with  strap-rail,  and 
pretty  much  abandoned,  I  think,  at  that  time. 

"The  land  offices  in  1851  were  Chicago,  Dixon,  Danville, 
Vandalia  and  Kaskaskia. 

"Chicago  was  estimated  to  contain  about  40,000  inhabitants 
in  1651. 

"  In  June,  1853,  the  contract  was  let  for  grading  the  road 
from  La  Salle  to  Bloomington.  But  owing  to  the  high  elevation  in 
crossing  the  Illinois  River  and  the  expensive  grading  on  each  side 
of  the  river  for  several  miles,  a  temporary  track  was  laid  from 
the  main  line  a  few  miles  south  of  La  Salle  to  the  top  of  the 
bluff  immediately  opposite  to  La  Salle,  and  an  inclined  plane 
was  constructed  from  the  top  of  the  bluff  down  to  the  Illinois 
^ver,  so  that  iron  and  other  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
road  could  be  loaded  on  cars  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  and  drawn 
up  by  stationary  power  at  the  head  of  the  plane  and  then  distrib- 
uted with  an  engine  and  cars  that  had  previously  been  taken  up 
the  plane.  This  road  was  completed  to  Bloomington  in  the  early 
part  of  1853,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  Rock  Island  road  to 
LaSalle  a  temporary  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  Illinois  River 
and  a  track  laid  from  the  foot  of  the  plane  to  connect  with  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  making  a  continuous  railroad  track  from  Chi- 
cago to  Bloomington. 

*'  During  1852  the  entire  tine  was  put  under  contract  and  was 
completed  on  the  27th  of  September,  1856,  but  owing  to  the  few 
settlements  it  was  very  difficult  to  eet  men  and  teams  and  supplies 
for  them.  Agents  were  sent  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to 
get  men,  and  in  some  cases  their  fare  was  paid,  with  the  promise  of 
refunding  it  out  of  their  work.  But  these  promises  were  frequent- 
ly entirely  disregarded.  Some  men  would  not  even  go  on  to  the 
work  a  few  miles  only  from  the  steamboat  landing ;  others  would 
come  on  perhaps  at  evening  and  get  their  supper,  lodging  and 
tireakfast  and  start  off  the  next  morning  for  other  quarters,  but 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  many  men  were  procured  in  this 
way.  In  the  early  construction  of  the  road,  large  supplies  for  men 
and  teams  came  from  St.  Louis  for  the  main  line  south  of  Decatur, 
and  from  Indiana  for  the  Chicago  Branch.  In  many  cases  flour 
and  other  supplies  were  hauled  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  miles. 
The  iron  for  the  road  from  LaSalle  to  Bloomington  was  sent  from 
New  York  Yrv  Hudson  River,  Erie  Canal  and  the  lakes  to  Chi- 
cago and  by  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  to  LaSalle.  On  the  sth  of 
March,  1853,  I  was  advised  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
tons  of  railroad  iron  would  soon  arrive  in  New  Orleans,  subject  to 

y order.  This  iron  was  distributed  to  all  points  where  the  line 
the  road  could  be  reached  by  water,  for  instance  to  Cairo;  to 


the  mouth  of  the  Cash  River,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cairo ;  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Muddy  River,  from  whence  it  was  taken  by  flat 
boats  up  to  the  line  of  the  road,  to  Galena  and  Dunlieth,  and 
track  laying  was  commenced  at  all  of  these  points  as  soon  as  the 
grading  was  completed,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  &  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  the  main  line,  rails  were  sent 
to  St.  Louis  and  over  that  road,  and  track  laying  was  commenced 
both  north  and  soutli  from  that  point;  and  when  m  1853  the  Great 
'Western  Railroad  was  completed  from  Springfield  to  Decatur,  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  from  Chicago  to  Mendota,  and 
the  Galena  Railroad  from  Chicago  to  Freeport,  iron  was  sent  over 
those  roads  to  each  one  of  those  connecting  points,  enabling  us  to 
lay  track  each  way  from  each  point.  Track  laying  was  continued 
south  from  Bloomington  with  iron  sent  from  LaSalle,  and  south  of 
Chicag^  as  fast  as  the  grading  was  ready.  On  the  completion  of 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  to  Mendota  the  track  was  laid 
on  the  Illinois  Central  south  to  the  top  of  the  bluff  north  of  La- 
Salle, and  thence  a  temporary  track  into  I.aSalle  making  a  continu- 
ous railroad  track  from  Chicago  to  LaSalle,  which  was  operated  by 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  for  a  year  or  more. 

"  Several  engines  were  sent  from  the  East  to  Buffalo,  thence 
by  the  Lake  to  Detroit  and  by  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  Chi- 
cago. And  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  line  an  engine  was 
sent  to  Cincinnati  and  taken  down  the  Ohio  River  on  a  flat-boat 
to  the  mouth  of  Cash  River,  and  thence  up  Chat  to  the  line  of  the 
road.  Some  cars  were  sent  from  the  East,  but  the  greater  part  were 
built  here  in  Illinois.  The  road  was  completed  in  detachnl  piec^ 
that  part  of  it  from  Freeport  to  Dunlieth  being  operated  for  some 
time  by  the  Galena  Railroad. 

"  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  traveling  in  Illi- 
nois at  that  early  day,  I  will  describe  a  trip  made  with  David  A. 
Neal,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
in  the  fall  of  1852.  Leaving  Chicago  November  10,  1852.  we 
went  by  packet-boat  on  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  to  LaSalle, 
thence  by  steamer  on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  Cairo, 
arriving  at  St.  Louis  on  the  14th  and  Cairo  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  very  comfortable  journey.  But  our  plan  was  to  return  by 
private  conveyance  near  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Chicago.  Leav- 
ing Cairo  on  the  i8th,  we  reached  Vandalia  on  the  23d,  and  Decatur 
the  2Sth  with  our  team  nearly  exhausted,  and  unable  to  go  any 
further.  The  roads  were  so  bad  it  was  thought  nearly  impossible 
to  get  through  and  it  was  determined  to  go  to  Springfield  and  then 
by  railroad,  which  had  just  been  completed  to  Alton,  and  then  by 
the  Illinois  River  and  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  to  Chicago.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  get  a  team  to  take  us  to  Springfield,  but  an 
offer  of  (15  induced  a  livery-man  to  agree  to  take  us  through  to 
Springfield,  about  forty  miles,  in  a  day.  Leaving  Decatur  ^iday 
morning, -November  26,  we  toiled  through  the  mud,  water  and  ice 
to  a  small  town  within  twelve  miles  of  Springfield,  arriving  there 
about  dark  with  our  team  tired  out  and  entirely  unable  to  go  any 
further.  The  train  left  Springfield  Saturday  morning  at  eight 
o'clock  and  an  offer  of  $15  more  induced  a  man  who  had  a  good 
team  to  agree  to  take  us  there  in  time  for  the  train,  or  else  forfeit  the 
$15.  We  agreeing  togoatonce  or  let  hini  fix  the  time  of  starting;  he 
named  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  the  time  to  start.  So  getting 
a  little  rest  we  were  under  way  at  two  o'clock.  It  was  then  very 
cold,  and  ice  of  considerable  thickness  formed  on  the  water  cutting 
the  horses  legs  quite  badly  logo  through  it.  And  in  some  cases 
the  driver  would  go  through  on  foot  and  break  the  ice  before  driv- 
ing through  it.  We  arrived  at  Springfield  about  twenty  minutes 
before  the  train  left.  He  earned  his  $15  and  we  had  a  comfortable 
journey  from  there  to  St.  Louis,  where  we  staid  over  Sunday  and 
took  a  steamer  Monday  morning  for  LaSalle,  thence  by  packet- 
boad  to  Chicago,  where  we  arrived  December  4,  1852. 

"It  was  some  considerable  time  after  the  work  was  commenced 
before  a  local  treasurer  was  appointed  to  be  stationed  at  Chicago. 
And  in  the  mean  time  all  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  engin- 
eers and  contractors  passed  through  my  hands,  so  that  I  carried 
large  amounts  of  money  to  all  parts  of  the  road  in  my  carpet-bag. 
In  goiii^  into  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Slate  I  went  to  St. 
Louis  with  my  funds  or  sometimes  procured  them  there  by  drafts 
on  New  York  and  then  secured  a  reliable  police  officer  to  go  with  me 
until  1  had  disbursed  them.  But  after  a  time  I  was  very  much  re- 
lieved by  having  John  It.  Calhoun  sent  out  toChicagoas  local 
treasurer.  He  was  a  competent,  faithful,  reliable  man,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  one  dollar  was  ever  lost  or  misappropriated  during 
the  construction  of  the  road. 

"  There  were  important  reasons  for  completing  the  main  lined 
the  road  by  January  i,  1S56,  and  some  months  previous  to  that  I 
was  authorised  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  complete  it  by  that 
time,  regardless  of  expense.  On  consultation  with  the  grading 
contractors  a  time  was  fixed  for  the  completion  of  their  work,  re- 
serving only  time  enough  to  lay  the  track,  and  a  bonus  was  offered 
them  tor  every  day  it  was  completed  before  the  time.  The  work 
was  complctM  within  the  time,  but  the  contractors  did  not  secure  a 
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very  large  bonus.  Extra  track  layers  were  engaged  and  teams 
employed  to  cart  iron  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  the  regular  party. 
When  the  e-.tra  party  would  commence  and  when  the  regular  party 
reached  that  point  they  would  go  on  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  the 
extra  party  and  commence  again.  So  by  this  and  various  other 
methods  the  track  was  completed  on  the  sSth  of  December,  1855, 
and  a  tel^rsm  was  sent  to  New  Vork  announcing  the  completioa 
of  the  main  Hiu  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  on  that  day. 

Engine  No.  42,  with  four  cars,  was  the  hrst  to  run  over  the 
high  bridge  at  LaSalle  on  the  21st  of  At^st,  1854,  at  5:30  p.  m. 

Engine  No.  5  was  the  first  to  run  into  Cairo  on  the  36th  of 
Ai^ust,  1854.  Yours  Truly, 


The  successive  steps  by  which  the  Illinois  Central 
has  obtained  a  property  foothold  in  Chicago  commenced 
with  the  payment  of  $4^,000  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  October,  1850,  m  consideration  for  which  the 
company  obtained  possession  of  the  unoccupied  portion 
of  the  Fort  Dearborn  reservation.  The  railroad  com- 
pany paid  the  sum  under  protest,  claiming  that  this 
tract  was  included  in  the  Congressional  grant.  Suit 
was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  recovery  of 
the  money,  but  the  decision  went  against  the  company. 
In  1852  the  Legislature  empowered  the  company  to 
build  a  branch  from  the  terminus  at  Twelfth  Street  to 
the  south  pier  of  the  inner  harbor,  and  the  City  Council 
supplemented  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  June  of 
the  same  year  by  an  ordinance  admitting  the  company 
to  lay  tracks  parallel  with  the  lake  shore,  the  condition 
being  that  the  road  should  enter  the  city  at  or  near  the 
intersection  of  the  southern  limits  and  the  lake,  and 
pursue  a  course  along  the  shore  to  the  southern  limit  of 
Lake  Park,  in  front  of  Canal  Section  No.  15,  and  con- 
tinue due  north  to  the  proposed  site  within  the  Fort 
Dearborn  addition  to  Chicago,  between  the  line  of  Ran- 
dolph Street  and  the  main  river.  This  actually  handed 
over  to  the  company  the  right  to  use  a  strip  of  shore 
three  hundred  feet  wide,  east  of  a  line  drawn  parallel 
with  Michigan  Avenue,  four  hundred  distant  from  the 
west  line  of  that  thoroughfare. 

In  September,  1852,  the  Illinois  Central  commenced 
work  on  the  lake-shore  protection,  or  breakwater,  which 
was  completed  in  two  years,  under  the  superintendency 
jof  Colonel  R.  B.  Mason,  chief  engineer.  Mr.  Bross,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  work,  says : 

"  This  great  work  commences  at  the  south  pier,  four  hundred 
feet  inside  of  its  extreme  east  end  and  extends  south  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  into  the  lake  ;  thence  west  six 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  on  the  north  line  of  Randolph  Street ; 
thence  southwest  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ;  thence  to  a  point 
opposite  the  American  Car  Factory,  making  fourteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven — in  all  sixteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet.  From  the  pier  to  the  engine-house 
the  breakwater  is  twelve  feet  wide;  thence  down  to  the  car  com- 
pany's works  half  that  width.  The  upper  portion  of  the  crib  work 
is  built  of  square  timber  twelve  by  twelve,  locked  together  every- 
ten  feet,  and  the  intermediate  space  filled  by  stone,  piles  being 
driven  on  the  outside  to  keep  it  m  place.  The  first  piece  of  crib 
work  sunk,  in  building  the  breakwater,  has  a  very  stout  plank 
bottom.  The  water  line  of  the  crib  work,  south  of  Randolph 
Street,  is  six  hundred  feet  east  of  the  east  side  of  Michigan  Avenue, 
and  the  outer  line  of  the  crib  work,  between  Randolph  Street  and 
the  river,  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  The 
area  thus  inciosed,  and  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  the  lake 
is  about  thirty-three  acres," 

In  1855  the  Common  Council  gave  the  company  per- 
mission to  use  a  triangular  piece  of  land,  which  lay 
north  of  Randolph  and  a  short  distance  west  of  the  land 
granted  in  1852.  In  1856  the  city  granted  a  right  to 
use  the  space  between  the  breakwater,  from  a  point 
seven  hundred  feet  south  of  the  north  line  of  Randolph 


Street,  branching  out  and  runnmg  thence  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  company's  breakwater  as  then  estab- 
lished, and  thence  to  the  river.  In  February  of  this 
year,  passenger  trains  over  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Mich- 
igan Central  and  the  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  roads,  com- 
menced to  run  into  the  new  depot  of  the  first  named  com- 
pany. After  that  year  the  company  continued  to  improve 
and  possess  submerged  and  other  lands  east  of  the  east 
line  of  the  two  hundred  feet  granted  in  the  original  or- 
dinance. 

'I'his  company  was  the  first  to  take  action  in  the 
matter  of  suburban  trains.  A  time  table  was  issued 
June  1, 1856,  and  three  trains  placed  on  the  line  between 
the  city  and  Hyde  Park. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
from  March  24  to  October  31,  1855,  were  $595,633.86  ; 
the  amount  of  State  tax  paid  into  the  State  treasury, 
$29,75 1.59,  the  rate  levied  being  five  per  cent.  For  the 
six  months  ending  April  30,  1856,  the  gross  earnings 
were  $630,580.02  and  the  tax  $31,529.  The  earnings 
for  the  half  year  ending  October  31,  1856,  aggregated 
$922,053.30  and  the  taxes  paid  $46,102.66.  For  the  six 
months  ending  April  30,  1857,  the  total  earnings  were 
$935,386.69 ;  the  rate  of  tax  varied  from  five  to  seven 
per  cent,  yielding  to  the  State  a  revenue  of  $59,196.82. 
During  the  half  year  ending  October  31, 1857,  the  gross 
earnings  amounted  to  $1,234,986,  and  the  tax,  levied  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  to  $86,449.02. 

Land  Sales. — C.  C.  P.  Holden  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  early  sales  of 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  lands,  and  their  marked  effect 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State  : 

"The  foundation  upon  which  rested  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  the  grant  of  lands  from  the  General 
Government  to  the  State  of  Illinois — under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
September  20,  1850,  and  from  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  company, 
by  act  approved  February  10,  1851.  This  grant  consisted  of 
3,595,000  acres  of  land  selected  from  tlie  public  domain  and  lying 
on  each  side  of  their  road,  within  fifteen  miles  thereof.  The  grant 
of  this  large  body  of  land  gave  the  company  a  credit  which  other- 
wise it  might  not  have  been  able  to  obtain.  With  these  lands  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  gtiarantee  the  payment  of  their  bonds  at 
maturity  and  the  interest  on  the  same  as  it  became  due,  their  credit 
took  immediate  shape  and  they  readily  placed  their  bonds,  of  which 
there  were  ten  thousand  of  $1,000  each,  and  fourteen  thousand  of 
$500,  each,  in  all  for  (17,000,000.  The  payment  of  these  bonds 
was  secured  by  a  mortgage  pledging  2,000,000  acres  of  the  com- 
pany's lands  therefor.  The  residue  of  595,000  acres  of  said  lands 
were  at  the  disposal  of  John  Moore,  S.  D.  Lockwood,  and  Morris 
Ketchum,  trustees  named  in  the  bill,  theproceeds  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  the  above  bonds,  and  to  '  meet  such  demands  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  company  may  demand.'  With  this  advantage 
secured,  the  company  took  immediate  shape  and  went  forward  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  grant,  under  the  act  of  Congress  and  of 
our  own  State  Legislature. 

"The  writer  hereof  having  been  for  a  long  period  of  years 
connected  with  the  sale  and  management  of  these  lands,  it  may  not 
t>e  amiss  to  briefly  review  some  of  the  results  accruing  to  the  rail- 
road company,  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  finally  to  the  great 
Northwest  through  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  lands  of  this 
corporation.  The  State  of  Illinois  at  the  time  the  grant  was  made 
had  a  population  of  851,470  ;  and  the  counties  through  which  the 
road  was  located— to-wit,  Jo  Daviess,  Stephenson,  Ogle,  Lee,  I-a- 
Salle,  Marshall,  Woodford,  McLean,  Dewitt,  Macon,  Christian, 
Shelby,  Fayette,  Marion,  Washington.  Perry,  Jackson,  Union, 
Alexander,  Pulaski,  Clay,  Effingham,  Cumberland,  Coles,  Cham- 
paign, Vermillion,  Iroquois,  Will  and  Cook — had  a  population  of 
255,284.  The  State  debt  at  that  time  was  $15,000,000.  In  the 
early  spring  of  1851,  the  company  fully  organized,  when  its  officers 
and  board  of  directors  took  immediate  steps  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  and  the  branches  thereof,  a  task  that  would  have  ap- 
palled the  most  of  men  ;  but  the  directors  were  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  select  Colonel  Roajwell 
B.  Mason,  to  locate  and  build  the  road. 

"  In  1852,  1853  and  1854  the  company's  lands  were  selected 
and  platted,  under  the  supervision  of  John  C.  Dodge,  of  Chicago, 
with  local  agencies  at  Freeport,  Dixon,  LaSalle,  Bloomington, 
Clinton,  Ricliview,  Joneslxffo,  Urbana  and  Kankakee.  Those 
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who  were  IMng  upon  the  lands  prior  to  September  20,  1850,  had 
the  right  to  prove  up  their  claim,  pay  $2.50  per  acre  and  take 
deeds  therefor.  The  agents  at  the  above  points  were  John  A. 
Clark,  Freeport ;  Silas  Noble.  Dixon  ;  S.  B.  Carter,  LaSalle ;  A. 
Gridley.  Bloomington  ;  C.  H,  Moore,  Clinton ;  B.  G.  Roots, 
Richview ;  D.  L.  Phillips,  Jonesboro ;  John  CampbcU,  Urbana, 
and  A.  Chester,  Kankakee.  They  also  made  sales  of  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  company  in  their  req>ective  districts. 

"  Early  in  1855,  under  the  administration  of  J.  N.  A.  Gris- 
wold,  {resident  of  the  road,  the  Land  Department  was  thoroughly 
organized  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Charles  M.  Dupuy. 
The  lands  of  the  entire  grant  were  divided  into  districts  where 
engineering  parties  examined  each  and  every  tract,  repwting  the 
result  of  their  labors  to  the  Chicago  office.  These  examinations 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  scn\, 
whether  timber  or  prairie,  its  nearness  to  any  settlement,  proximity 
to  water,  with  any  other  information  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the 
same.  When  these  examinations  had  been  completed  and  copied 
in  books  furnished  for  that  purpose  at  the  Chicago  ofHce,  prices 
were  attached  to  each  tract,  and  then  the  land  was  thrown  into 
market.  Mr.  Dupuy  thoroughly  systematized  the  work,  and  by  a 
judicious  system  of  advertising  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  de- 
mands for  the  lands  of  this  company  soon  commenced  to  increase. 
People  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country — from  the  Nmth  imd 
from  the  Soq|:fa,  from  tlw  East  and  from  Europe— seeking  homes 
for  themselves  and  tbdr  families  tAoag  the  une  of  the  Illinois 
Central. 

"  By  the  first  of  May,  1855,  emigration  bc^n  to  pour  into  the 
State,  especially  seeking  the  lands  of  this  company.  It  was  about 
the  sth  of  that  month  that  the  writer  hereof  was  detailed  to  locate 
f<M-  Adam  Smith  thirty-two  tracts  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
each,  txAween  Ashkum  Station,  on  the  north,  and  Kantoul  on  the 
soutih.  The  lands  were  to  be  located  in  the  following  manner: 
Each  tract  to  be  three  miles  from  the  railroad,  three  miles  from 
timber,  and  three  miles  from  any  improvement  whatever;  that  is. 
we  have  a  distance  of  forty  miles  north  and  south  in  which  to  make 
the  selections.  We  started  out  and  succeeded  in  making  nearly  all 
of  the  locations.  There  were  a  few  tracts,  however,  which  had  to 
come  inside  the  three-mite  limits,  and  we  had  the  order -so  changed 
as  to  allow  this  to  be  done.  When  the  land  grant  was  made,  from 
a  few  miles  south  of  Chicago  to  the  south  line  of  Coles  County,  b^ 
low  Mattoon,  the  country  was  one  bleak  wildo-ness,  save  small  set- 
tlements along  the  timber  belts,  which  were  off  from  the  -ine  of 
railroaf];  from  the  Boubomais  settlement  to  the  timber  southwest 
of  Paxton,  inside  the  fifteen-mile  limits  on  the  west  side  of  the  . 
railroad,  there  were  but  two  families  living  at  the  time.  The  same 
condition  of  things  existed  on  the  main  line,  especially  so  between 
LaSalleand  Pana.  Along  the  timber  belts  and  water-ways  there 
were  meagre  setttements,  while,  in  the  great  open  prairie,  settle- 
ments had  not  b^un.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  countr)- 
along  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  beginning  of  1855.  It 
was  a  comnon  occurrence  in  those  days  for  the  writer  to  have  a 
train  stop  in  the  great  open  prairie  to  allow  himself  and  a  party  of 
land  hunters  to  get  off.  and  start  out  over  the  prairie  from  section 
to  section,  making  sales  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Then  striking 
the  road  at  some  other  point,  with  a  red  handkerchief  as  a  fl^,  IIk 
first  train  that  came  along  would  be  stopped,  and  the  party 
taken  aboard.  In  nearly  every  instance  of  this  kind,  sales  trf  the 
company's  lands  were  effected  before  returning  to  Chicago, 
when  the  purchasers  received  their  contracts  or  deeds.  When 
Colonel  Mason  located  the  line  of  road  not  a  single  railroad  crossed 
the  right-of-way  of  this  company  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  and  from 
Centi^ia  to  Dunleith;  but  the  face  of  the  country  was  bound  to 
change.  The  settlers  were  continually  pouring  into  the  State  and 
seeking  the  lands  of  thb  company.  Many  bought  large  tracts,  be- 
ing encouraged  so  to  do  by  the  low  rate  of  interest  charged,  which 
was  only  two  per  cent  per  annum.  Two  years,  interest  paid  at  the 
time  of  purchase  was  all  that  was  required  down,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority bought  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1855-56  the  number  of  seekers  for  these  lands  was  very 
great,  and  as  many  as  twenty  and  thirty  frequently  took  the  train  from 
Chicago,  generally  in  charge  of  a  land  salesman  to  select  homes 
for  themselves  and  thdr  famdies.  By  the  close  of  1656  more  than 
1,000.000  acres  had  been  s<^d.  Early  in  1S56,  W.  if.  Osbom  had 
succeeded  J.  N.  A.  Griswold  as  prendent  of  the  road,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Wilson  from  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington 
had  succeeded  Charles  M.  Dupuy  as  commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  land  department  of  the  company.  Mr.  Wilson,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, put  forth  every  effort  known  in  the  way  of  advertising,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  general  Eastern,  Southern  and  European 
public  to  the  lands  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  very 
luge  sums  of  money  e]q>ended  in  this  way  had  their  effect  ten-fold, 
not  only  in  attracting  the  people  of  the  country  to  the  lands 
of  this  company  but  to  the  great  undeveloped  Northwest 
where  not  a  raihxMul  then  existed.  -  Many  of  the  travelers  and  ex- 


plorers, after  looking  over  the  country  tributary  to  the  Illinob  Cen- 
tral followed  the  water-courses  to  the  far  West  and  Northwest,  and 
saw  the  endless  plains  and  the  beautiful  countries  now  embraced 
within  the  boundaries  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  even 
the  far-off  axintry  beyond." 


Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company. — 
The  year  1850  is  the  commencement  of  an  era  in  the 
railroad  history  of  Chicago  and  Illinois.  Then  the  ob- 
taining of  the  land  grant  by  the  Illinois  Central  made 
the  building  of  that  road  an  assurance,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  to 
Elgin,  forty  miles  west,  placed  that  line  on  a  paying 
basts  from  the  start.  The  hearts  of  the  stockholders 
were  gladdened,  even  in  1850,  by  their  pocket-books  re- 
ceiving a  dividend  of  ten  per  centum.  It  already  was 
assuming  so  independent  an  air  that  when,  in  Decem- 
bett  1850,  the  Michigan  Southern  made  a  proposition 
to  build  a  road  to  the  Indiana  State-line,  usmg  the 
grant  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  in  its 
construction,  that  corporation  flatly  refused  the  offer, 
saying  that  it  could  build  the  road  itself. 

During  the  year  ending  June  3,  1851,  the  company 
purchased  Block  1,  original  town  of  Chicago,  one-half 
mile  east  of  the  then  depot.  A  drawbridge  over  the 
North  Branch  was  constructed  in  185 1,  and  the  tracks 
laid  through  new  North  Water  Street.  On  that  day 
William  B.  Ogden  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  road, 
and  John  B.  Turner,  among  its  earliest  and  most  faith- 
ful friends,  was  elected  to  the  position.  In  November 
a  fine  passenger  depot,  fifty  by  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  size,  was  constructed  on  North  Water  Street, 
west  of  Clark. 

The  road  was  finally  completed  to  Belvidere,  when  the 
management  was  called  upon  to  encounter  greater  vexa- 
tions than  any  it  had  been  able  to  dispose  of  up  to  that 
time.  At  this  point  an  effort  was  made  to  divert  the 
road  from  its  original  route  to  Savannah,  which  would 
leave  Stephenson  County  without  the  benefits  her  peo- 
ple had  so  industriously  labored  for  and  liberally  con- 
tributed to  obtaining.  Those  who  had  urged  the  taking 
of  stock  were  discouraged  at  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
scheme,  while  those  who  had  subscribed  were  bitter  in 
their  expressions  of  disappointment  Finally,  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  from  Freeport,  composed  of  J.  H. 
Addams,  D.  A.  Knowlton,  O.  H.  Wright  and  John  A. 
Clark,  visited  Rockford  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  exe- 
cution of  the  original  contract,  and  sect)  red  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  people  that  so  far  as  they  could  influence  a 
decision  it  should  be  done.  The  trip  was  continued  to 
Chicago,  and  after  labors  that  were  effectual  as  were 
the  laborers  deserving  of  the  public  thanks,  the  project 
of  diverting  the  road  was  abandoned.  Labor  was  con- 
tinued on  the  route,  and  in  August,  1853,  the  iron  horse 
entered  Freeport  amid  the  rejoicings  that  such  an  occa- 
sion would  bring  forth. 

In  1848  a  charter  was  procured  by  the  officers  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  to  extend  their  road 
between  Beloit  and  Madison — subsequently  known  as 
the  Rock  River  Valley  Railroad.  In  185 1  the  Illinois 
&  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated, 
and,  with  the  Rock  River  Valley,  was  consolidated  with 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac,  in  1855.  This 
s}rstem  was  in  turn  consolidated  with  the  Wisconsin  & 
Superior. 
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A  contract  was  made  between  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  and  Chicago  &  Aurora  railroads,  December  13, 
1851,  for  carrying  on  a  joint  business.  This  contract 
was  signed  by  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  president,  of  the 
Aurora  Branch  road,  and  John  B.  Turner,  president  of 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union.  On  June  28,  1856,  the 
company  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company  through  James 
F.  Joy,  amending  the  contract  made  with  this  company 
or  its  predecessor-  in  1851.  Moses  M.  Strong,  president 
of  the  Mineral  Point  Railroad  ;  W.  P.  Burrall,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  John  B.  Turner,  president 
of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union,  entered  into  a  contract 
October  10,  1853,  regulating  the  business  of  the  Min- 
eral Point  road  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  two  principal 
roads  named. 

The  contract  with  the  Beloit  &  Madison  Railroad 
Company  providing  for  the  building  of  that  road,  was 
made  January  2,  1854,  J.  B.  Turner,  president  of  both 
roads,  signing  on  behalf  of  each. 

The  contract  with  the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad 
Company  was  entered  into  March  15,  1854,  and  signed 
by  J.  B.  Turner  on  the  part  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union,  and  B.  W.  Raymond  on  that  of  the  Fox  River 
Valley.  This  contract  provided  for  the  construction  of 
the  road  by  the  latter  and  its  equipment  by  the  former 
company,  and  also  laid  down  rules  for  the  division  of 
revenues  and  special  privileges. 

The  Dixon  Air  Line,  a  branch  of  the  Galena  & 
Chicago  Union,  was  built  in  1854.  It  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Charles  &  Mississippi  Air  Line 
Railroad  was  before  the  people  in  1854  ;  but  the  only 
work  done  on  the  road  was  its  grading  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Charles,  after  which  it  was  sold  to  the  Galena  & 
Chicago  Union,  and  in  1864  was  purchased  by  the  Chi- 
cago &  North-western. 

The  progress  of  the  road  from  1849  to  1857  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


Year. 

Gross  Earnings. 

Expenditures. 

$   48,331  96 

$    18,519  82 

127.685  78 

48,904  24 

211. 310  55 

87,361  67 

473,548  21 

187,396  39 

799.o<3  88 

359.199  04 

1,506,710  ti 

686,516  86 

2.315.786  96 

1.063,744  85 

2.416,343  85 

1,895.493  69 

1,640,806  94 

921,251  82 

The  rewards  which  waited  on  the  projectors  were  fully 
earned.  A  railroad  conceived,  equipped,  and  suc- 
cessfully managed  during  those  early  years,  without  aid 
from  the  State  or  General  Government,  pointed  out  its 
projectors  to  be  men  at  once  self-reliant,  energetic,  en- 
terprising and  intelligent.  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  in 
fact  all  States  and  private  companies,  that  entered  on 
such  enterprises,  were  driven  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  Ga- 
lena &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company  alone  making 
their  enterprise  successful  from  the  moment  work  was 
begun.  The  history  of  the  road  up  to  1864,  when  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  North- Western  Railroad,  is 
considered  in  the  history  of  that  immense  railroad  sys- 
tem. 

Chicago  &  North- Western  RAiLROAD,t854-S7. — 
The  Chicago,  St  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  now 
the  Chicago  &  North- Western,  was  originated  in  1S54. 
The  Elgin  &  State  Line  Company's  road,  B.  W.  Ray- 
mond, president,  was  begun  in  1854.  It  appears  that 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company  de- 
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signed  to  build  an  air  line  from  Elgin  to  Chicago,  and 
the  object  of  the  Elgin  &  State  Line  road  was  to  con 
nect  the  air  line  with  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 
then  being  constructed  from  the  Illinois  boundary  to 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.  The  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 
Railroad  Company,  however,  refused  to  build  the  air 
line ;  when  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac.  W.  B.  Ogden  was  president  of 
this  company,  which  must  be  considered  identical  with 
the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company,  chartered 
under  the  concurrent  acts  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
On  the  13th  of  March,  1S51,  the  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin granted  a  charter  to  Levi  Blossom,  Charles  H. 
Wheeler  and  others,  as  a  corporation  called  the  Green 
Bay,  Milwaukee  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  Illinois  Legislature  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  authority  to  build  a  line  from  Chicago  to  the 
State  line  between  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  where  it 
would  meet  the  line  built  by  the  Green  Bay,  Milwaukee 
&  Chicago  Railroad  Company.  Both  corporations  be- 
gan the  work  of  construction  at  once,  and  before  the 
close  of  1855  the  two  lines  were  completed  and  met  at 
the  State  line.  They  operated  the  road  together  until 
1863,  when  the  two  companies  consolidated.  It  was  in 
operation  to  Barrington  January  i,  1855,  and  on  March 
1  to  Cary — thirty-eight  miles.  In  June  and  July,  1855, 
the  gauge  was  changed,  the  line  extended  to  Wood- 
stock, fifty-two  miles  from  Chicago,  and  opened  July 
II,  1855- 

The  Beloit  &  Madison  Railroad,  subsequently  the 
Rock  River  Valley  Railroad,  was  built  under  the  char- 
ter of  1848.  The  principals  of  the  enterprise  were 
John  B.  Macy,  T.  I^  Gillett  and  A.  Hyatt  Smith,  the 
two  first  of  Fond  du  I>ac  and  the  latter  of  Janesville, 
Wis.  Books  were  opened  December  19,  1850,  and  on 
July  10,  1851,  ground  was  broken  at  Fond  du  Lac  by 
Timothy  F.  Strong,  Sr.,  for  a  six-foot  gauge  railroad. 
The  road  was  first  laid  with  wooden  and  strap-iron 
rails,  over  which  the  old  "  Winnebago"  drew  the  first 
train.  The  little  engine  weighed  fifteen  tons.  On  her 
arrival  at  Sheboygan  from  Buffalo  in  185 1,  fourteen 
yoke  of  oxen  were  attached  to  the  wagon  on  which  she 
was  placed,  and  after  six  weeks  of  latwrious  effort  over 
the  forty-two  miles  of  road  her  arrival  was  reported  at 
Fond  du  Lac.  This  road  was  consolidated  with  the 
Illinois  &  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  both  with  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac,  September  6,  1855.  In 
1857  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  absorbed 
the  Wisconsin  &  Superior  Railroad. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
and  the  Rock  River  Valley  Railroad  in  1855,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chicago^  St.  Paul  &  Fonddu  L^  Railroad 
Company,  the  progress  of  the  road  became  remarkable. 
In  1856  the  divisions  from  the  State  line  to  Janesville 
and  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Minnesota  Junction  were 
completed  ;  the  grade  was  changed  from  six  feet  to  four 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  and  through -passenger 
trains  run  from  Chicago  to  Mississippi,  via  Milton  Junc- 
tion and  Janesville,  over  the  track  of  the  Milwaukee  & 
Mississippi,  or  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad.  At  this  time 
the  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  seven  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  railroad  lands  in  Wisconsin  took 
place.  The  influence  of  Milwaukee  opposed  the  pre- 
tentious claims  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac 
road  ;  and  to  meet  thdr  opposition  a  policy  was  adopt- 
ed which  was  attended  with  success.  The  Wisconsin  & 
Superior  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated,  seven 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  secured,  and  in  1857  the 
charter  and  lands  were  placed  in  possession^^the  am- 
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bilious  Chicago  line.  In  addition  to  this  the  Marquette 
State  line  and  the  Ontonagon  &  State  line  roads  were  con- 
solidated. This  policy  of  absorption  was  carried  on  un- 
remittingly^ until  at  length  the  road  became  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincv  Railroad,  1849- 
57. — This  great  system,  which,  in  these  times  embraces 
-4,126  miles  of  road,  and  brings  the  commerce  of  great 
portions  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado into  the  heart  of  this  city,  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  a  nucleus  in  1849.  The  Aurora  Branch  Rail- 
road was  incorporated  February  12,1849,  '^'^^l  empowered 
to  build  a  road  from  Aurora  to  the  Galena  iV  Chicago 
Union  Railroad  in  I)u  Page  County.  The  fir.st  direct- 
ors were  :  S.  F.  (iale,  I.  H.  Hurch,  Allen  Robbins,  E. 
S.  Wadsworth,  John  Frink,  E.  C.  I.arned,  John  Van  Nort- 
wick,  B.  Hackney,  L.  I).  Brady,  J.  W.  Brooks,  and  Gilbert 
C.  Davidson.  On  November  i,  1850,  this  branch  was 
completed  and  cars  from  Aurora  passed  into  Chicago 
over  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Company's  track. 

December  13,  1851,  the  Auroi-a  Branch  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Cialena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad 
Company  entered  into  an  agreement,  to  be  in  force  for 
thirty  years  from  January  i,  1852,  containing  those 
stipulations  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  last-named 
road  for  the  transaction  of  a  joint  business. 

A  contract  made  October  3,  1854,  between  George 
C.  Bestor,  president  of  the  Peoria  &  Oquawka  Railroad  ; 
James  F.  Joy,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Aurora  Rail- 
road, and  J.  W.  Brooks,  by  J.  F.  Joy,  president  of  the 
Central  Military  Tract,  provided  for  the  jtdnt  business 
of  these  roads.  On  January  1,  1856,  the  Ncjrthern  Cross- 
roads, the  Central  Military  Tract  and  the  Chicago  & 
Aurora,  entered  into  further  contracts  for  the  regulation 
of  joint  business  and  for  the  disposal  of  the  bonds  then 
authorized. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Chicago  &  Aurora  Rail- 
road from  January  to  December,  1854,  were  $300,042.62, 
of  which  sum  $152,105.98  were  disbursed  on  account  of 
general  expenditures. 

The  Peoria  &  Oquawka  Railroad,  (chartered  in  1849, 
from  Peoria  through   (iaiesburg   to  Burlington,  was 
graded  and  several  miles  of  track  laid  by  January  31, 

1854,  to  Galesburg,  in  December,  1854,  and  in  1856  was 
consolidated  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &:  Quincy. 
This  road  was  taken  into  the  Chicago,  Burlington  tS: 
Quincy  system  in  1863,  thus  opening  a  through  route 
from  East  Burlington  to  Peoria. 

The  act  to  incorporate  the  Central  Military  Tract 
Railroad  was  approved  February  13,  185 1,  with  William 
McMurtry,  C.  S.  Colton,  James  Bunce,  W.  S.  Cale,  H. 
H.  May,  G.  C.  Lamphere,  W.  A.  Wood,  .Alfred  Brown, 
.Alva  Wheeler,  Peter  Grouse,  Amos  Ward,  Patrick  Dunn, 
Daniel  Meeks,  Silas  Willard  and  A.  C.  Wiley  incorpora- 
tors. In  an  amendment  to  this  act,  approved  June  19, 
1852,  the  names  of  Sylvester  Blish,  Harney  M.  Jackson, 
Myrtle  G.  Brace,  Edward  Holister,  Edwin  G.  Ellet  and 
William  Maxwell  were  added  to  the  list  of  incorporators. 
The  road  was  built  by  Colton  &  Brooks  and  opened  in 

1855.  The  consolidation  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  with  the  Central  Military  Tract  line  was  ef- 
fected July  9,  1856;  but  for  convenience  in  rendering 
the  accounts  for  receipts  and  disbursements,  the  actual 
consolidation  dates  from  July  i,  1856.  The  earnings 
of  the  Central  Military  Tract  Railroad  for  eight  months, 
ending  December  31,  1855,  amounted  to  $314,529-56, 
of  which  $134,293.11  formed  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures. 

Railroad  connection  between  Chicago  and  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  was  established  the  first  week  in  March, 


1855.  During  the  same  year  the  Northern  Cross  road 
from  (Jalesburg  to  Quincy  was  completed.  During  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  1855,  a  law  had  been 
passed  consolidating  the  Aurora  &  Chicago,  the  Cen- 
tral Military  'I'ract,  the  western  end  of  the  Peoria  S: 
Oquawka,  and  the  Northern  Cross  Railroad  companies 
into  a  single  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company.  The  Chicago 
&  Aurora  Railroad  extended  from  Chicago  to  Mendota, 
the  Central  Military  Tract  from  Mendota  to  Galesburg, 
the  west  end  of  the  Peoria  &  Oquawka  from  Galesburg 
to  Burlington,  and  the  Northern  ("ross  Railroad  from 
Galesburg  to  Quincy.  This  consolidation  gave  Chicago 
five  points  of  connection  with  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  a  road  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  length.  In 
1856  arrangements  were  fully  completed  and  trains  run- 
ning into  Chicago,  from  Geneva  Junction,  over  the 
tracks  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad.  The 
tracks  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  via  Six- 
teenth Street,  were  laid  into  the  city  in  1863, 

The  Rock  Island  &  Alton  Railroad  Company,  to 
whom  aid  was  granted  along  its  proposed  line  in  1856 
(but  in  many  instances  the  bonds  representing  this  aid 
were  returned  to  the  people  ,  was  completed  over  a  dif- 
ferent route  from  that  selected  in  the  first  instance, 
under  the  name  of  Rock  Island  &  St.  Louis  Railroad. 
The  line  was  carried  on  under  varied  fortunes  until  in 
1876  the  Rock  Island  &  St.  Louis  Company  adopted  the 
title  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  &  Chicago  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  same  year  the  line  was  purchased  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &:  Quincy  Railroad  Company. 

The  income  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  for  1855,  including  balance  of  $82,473.35 
ried  forward  from  December  31,  1855,  was  $806,61 1.95, 
of  which  $592,630.29  were  expended  in  dividends,  in- 
terest on  bonds,  sinking  fund,  taxes  and  operating  ex- 
penses in  1854-55,  leaving  abalance  of  $213,981.66  to 
be  credited  to  the  company's  account  on  January  1, 

1856.  The  expenditures  of  the  Chicago.  Buriington  iv 
Quincy  (consolidated )  from  July  i,  1856,  to  April  30, 

1857.  were  $716,288.61,  while  the  earnings  reached 
$1,389,292.99. 

The  rolling  stock  in  1857  comprised  eleven  coal- 
burning  locomotives,  forty-three  wood-burning  loco- 
motives, twenty- six  first-class  passenger  coaches,  five 
second-class  passenger  cars,  eight  baggage  cars,  five 
hundred  and  ninety-four  freight-house  cars,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  platform  cars,  and  fifty  coal  cars. 

The  directors  of  the  road  in  1857  were  Erastus 
Corning,  New  York;  Edward  L.  Baker,  U.  Thayer,  R. 
B.  Forbes.  S.  H.  Perkins,  J.  M.  Forbes,  J.  W.  Brooks. 
Massachusetts;  James  F.  Joy,  Detroit;  Isaac  H.  Burch, 
Chicago;  John  Van  Nortwick,  Batavia,  111.,  and  i'.  S. 
Colton,  Galesburg,  111.  The  officers  were  John  Van 
Nortwick,  president;  C.  G.  Hammond,  superintendent; 
and  Amos  T.  Hall,  treasurer  and  secretary. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroao,  1847- 
1857. — This  road  had  its  origin  in  the  Rock  Island  iS; 
LaSalle  Railroad  (Company,  chartered  February  27, 
1847.  Although  nothing  was  done  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  under  this  charter,  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  project,  and  enthusiastic  meetings  and  conven- 
tions were  held  during  the  year  in  Chicago,  in  favor  of 
a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  Hon.  Stephen  A,  Douglas  occa- 
sionally lending  his  presence  to  them.  In  1850,  during 
the  marked  revival  in  railroad  matters  occasioned  by 
the  Illinois  Central  land  grant,  Henry  Farnum  came 
to  Chicago  from  New  Haven,  upon  William  I!.  Ogden's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  Galena  iS: 
Chicago  Union  road.    While  here  hYeStamin^  tie 
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Rock  Island  route,  and  was  so  impressed  with  its  ad- 
vantages that  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Joseph  E.  Sheffield, 
a  rich  capitalist  of  New  Haven,  to  come  to  Chicago  and 
also  look  over  the  proposed  route.  This  resulted  in 
obtaining  a  charter  and  building  the  road. 

On  February  7,  1851,  at  the  sugjrestion  of  Eastern 
capitalists  and  from  motives  prompted  by  general  com- 
mercial foresight,  the  charter  of  the  Rock  Island  &  La 
Salle  Company  was  amended  so  that  the  road  could  be 
continued  from  Peru,  LaSalle  County,  byway  of  Ottawa 
and  Joliet,  to  Chicago.  The  name  was  also  changed  to 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
additional  subscriptions  of  $300,000  being  required.  By 
the  13th  of  the  month  the  requisite  amount  of  new  stock 
had  been  taken.  Surveys  of  the  road  under  Richard  P. 
Morgan,  chief  engineer,  from  Rock  Island  to  Peru,  had 
been  going  on  since  December,  1850,  and  were  now 
(in  Apriil  nearly  completed.  Upon  the  re-organization 
of  the  company  in  April,  1851,  J.  B.  Jervis  was  chosen 
president  and  William  Jervis  chief  engineer.  On  account 
of  high  water  the  survey  was  not  entirely  completed 
until  June  26.  In  August  all  surveys  and  estimates  for 
the  line  to  Chicago  had  been  made,  and  on  the  25th  of 
that  month  the  executive  committee  met  Messrs.  Far- 
num  and  Sheffield  in  New  York  city,  and  concluded  a 
contract  with  them  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  road.  This  contract  was  approved  by  the  board 
of  directors,  meeting  at  Rock  Island,  on  September  1 7. 
In  January,  1852,  the  company  contracted  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Rock-river  bridge.  Contracts  were  also 
made  for  iron  for  the  whole  road,  ten  thousand  tons  to 
be  delivered  in  1852  (sufficient  to  furnish  the  road  to 
Peru  and  the  remainder  in  1853.  A  large  enough  force 
was  to  be  put  on  the  road  to  have  it  completed  to  Joliet 
by  August  I,  and  to  Ottawa  by  October  i.  Work  was 
finally  begun,  .^pril  10,  1852,  underthc supeiintendency 
of  Mr.  Farnum.  Although  it  did  not  progress  quite  as 
rapidly  as  was  anticipated,  the  progress  made  was  en- 
couraging. On  October  18,  the  road  was  open  from 
Chicago  to  JoUet,  a  distance  of  forty  miles;  January  5, 
^^53f  to  Morris,  sixty-two  miles;  February  14,  to  Otta- 
wa, eighty-four  miles;  March  21,  to  LaSalle,  ninety- 
eight  miles;  March  21,  to  Peru,  one  hundred  miles; 
September  1 2,  to  Tiskilwa,  one  hundred  and  twenty -two 
miles;  October  12,  to  Sheffield,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  miles;  December  19,  to  Geneseo,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  miles;  and  to  Rock  Island,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  miles,  February  22,  1854. 

The  completion  of  the  road  to  LaSalle  and  Peru 
alforded  a  full  opportunity  to  calculate  the  advantages 
which  its  construction  to  the  Mississippi  would  confer 
upon  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  the  interest 
of  the  company  would  be  served.  Indeed,  from  that 
day  in  October,  1852,  when  the  first  pa^nger  train 
passed  down  to  Joliet,  the  success  which  waited  upon 
the  enterprise  was  manifest.  In  February,  1854,  the 
road  was  opened  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  nucleus  of 
the  magnificent  system,  known  as  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  was -firmly  founded.  From 
1854  to  1857,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
progress,  beyond  the  shocking  accident,  near  Joliet, 
November  i,  1854.  This  catastrophe  cost  eight  pass- 
engers their  lives,  and  the  company  a  large  sum  of 
money.  In  the  fall  of  1853  the  company  in  union  with 
the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  built  their 
depot  between  Clark  and  Sherman  streets,  on  VanBuren 
Street.  This  building  incurred  an  expenditure  of  about 
$60,000  and  gave  the  young  city  another  substantial 
token  of  her  enterprise  and  prospects. 

Chicago'  &  Alton   Railkoao,  1846-57. — The 


Alton  &  Springfield  rosd  was  commenced  in  1846  upon 
promises  of  money  and  paid-up  stock  by  local  subscrib- 
ers. During  the  progress  of  the  road  examples  of 
perseverance  and  self-sacrifice  were  given,  which  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  romance  rather  than  of  actual  his- 
tory. Captain  Godfrey  mortgaged  all  his  property, 
lived  in  a  construction  car,  and  labored  as  a  hired  work- 
man from  the  beginning  of  work,  in  1846,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  in  1852.  The  charter  was  granted 
to  the  Alton  &  Sangamon  Railroad  February  27,  1847. 

The  Chicago  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  was 
chartered  June  19,1852.  Henry  Dwight  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  extension  of  the  Alton  road  from 
Springfield  to  Bloomington  and  Joliet.  Having  suc- 
ceeded -in  the  organization  of  a  board  of  directors,  in 
1856,  bonds  were  i^aed,  amounting  to  $3,500,000,  and 
with  the  moneys  obtained  on  such  bonds,  the  road  was 
finished  to  Joliet,  as  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis, 
the  new  company  leasing  the  entire  line.  The  Alton  & 
Sangamon  road,  from  Alton  to  Springfield,  was  com- 
pleted in  1853,  and  the  Chicago  &  Mississippi,  from 
Springfield  to  Bloomington,  in  1854,  and  from  Bloom- 
ington to  Joliet  in  1856. 

The  Joliet  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company  was  char- 
tered by  the  Legislature  of  1854-55  and  empowered  to 
construct  a  road  from  Joliet  via  Loctcport,  to  Chicago,  on 
the  condition  that  a  perpetual  lease  of  it  should  be  grant- 
ed to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Company.  This  con- 
necting was  subsequently  completed,  the  city  granting  a 
right-of-way  into  Chicago  in  April,  1857. 

In  December,  1857,  Governor  Mattison  and  one  or 
two  others,  purchased  the  road  at  auction,  for  $5,000, 
or  less  than  one-ninth  of  the  cost  of  building  one  mile, 
the  total  sum  expended  upon  the  line  being  $9,535,000. 
The  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company, 
however,  which  was  then  organized,  survived  but  a  few 
years;  the  company  being  re-organized  in  1862,  as  the 
Chicago  &  Alton. 

The  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana 
Railroad,  1833-57. — The  Michigan  Southern  was  com- 
pleted to  Chicago  February  20,  1852,  and  was  the  first 
Eastern  trunk  Tine  introduce  here.  The  depot  was 
built  on  the  prairie  nearOurnee's  tannery,  opposite  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  depot,  the  same  year.  The  his- 
tory of  this  road,  which  is  the  early  history  of  the  pres- 
ent corporation  known  as  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  Company,  embraces  the  record  of 
the  Erie  &  Kalamazoo,  1833  to  1849;  Michigan  South- 
ern, 1837  to  1855  ;  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  or  Buffalo  & 
Mississippi,  or  Northern  Indiana,  1835-1855  ;  and  the 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana,  1855-57. 

The  Erie  &  Kalamazoo  Railroad  Company  was 
incorporated  in  April,  1833,  by  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lative Council,  -with  power  to  build  a  road  thirty-three 
miles  long»  from  Port  Lawrence,  now  Toledo,  to  Adrian, 
Mich.  The  road  was  opened  as  a  one-horse  railroad- in 
the  summer  of  1837  ;  but  in  August  of  that  year  the 
engine,  "Adrian  Baldwin  No.  i,"  was  placed  on  the 
road.  This  enterprise,  added  to  the  one  undertaken  by 
the  company,  known  as  the  Palmyra  &  Jacksonburg 
Railroad  Company,  was  pregnant  with  troubles  to  the 
company.  In  1842  W.  J.  Daniels  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver, and  the  latter  road  was  sold  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  $22,000,  the  amount  due  to  the  State.  In 
1848  financial  troubles  brought  ruin  to  the  company, 
and  the  road  was  sold  to  Washington  Lunt,  of  New  York, 
and  George  Bliss,  of  Massachusetts.  The  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  Company  leased  the  road  August  i, 
1849,  and  has  continued  in  possession  of  it,  payipga  rental 
of  $30,000  annually.   This  Micly^ji J^i^h^yi^  ^ 
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of  the  old  lines,  which,  like  the  Michigan  Central,  passed 
from  the  State  into  the  hands  of  a  corporation.  In 
1837  the  track  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  was 
laid  with  strap-rail.  In  1839  it  was  completed  to  Peters- 
burg; in  1840  to  Adrian;  and  in  1843  to  Hillsdale. 
Sixty-six  miles  were  in  operation  in  1843  from  Monroe 
to  Hillsdale,  owned  and  operated  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. It  was  the  original  plan  to  buitd  the  road  from 
Monroe  to  New  Buffalo  ;  but,  owing  to  the  crisis  which 
the  extravagant  dreams  of  1837  created,  the  State  was 
forced  to  cease  work  on  the  road  in  1843.  In  1844  the 
State  took  possession  of  the  Palmyra  &  Jacksonburg 
Railroad,  in  lieu  of  the  loan  and  interest  thereon,  made 
by  the  State  to  the  Erie  &  Kalamazoo  Railroad  Com- 
pany, who  projected  and  built  the  Palmyra  &  Jackson- 
burg Railroad.  This  last-named  road  was  opened  to 
Tecumseh  August  9,  1838,  and  the  branch  to  Jackson 
in  1856.  In  1846  the  road  was  purchased  by  Edwin 
C.  Litchfield  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  State  agreeing  to 
receive  the  sum  of  $500,000  payable  in  ten  installments 
of  $50,000  each,  within  ten  years.  In  1850  the  new 
company  had  added  only  four  miles  of  track,  but  within 
the  two  succeeding  years  the  Michigan  Southern  was 
built  from  Toledo  to  Chic^^,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  miles. 

A  bUl  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  was  introduced  in  1835  by  John  B. 
Chapman  to  Uie  legislators  of  Indiana.  The  Legis- 
lature would  not  consider  the  bill  under  that  heading, 
but  subsequently  granted  certain  privileges  to  the  Buf- 
falo &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company. 

On  May  25,  1835,  a  number  of  incorporators  met  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  consider  the  subject  of  building  a  rail- 
road from  Maumee  Bay  to  the  Mississippi.  From  this 
meeting  sprung  the  organization  of  a  company  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1837,  with  Robert  Stewart  as  president.  The 
road  was  located  and  contracts  let  June  14,  1837. 
About  one  mile  of  the  proposed  road  west  of  LaPorte 
was  graded.  In  1838  work  was  suspended  ;  but  a  line 
from  Goi^en  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  was 
located.  In  1847  a  new  company  was  organized  with 
William  B.  Ogden,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  J.  W.  Brooks,  C.  B. 
Blair,  E.  D.  Taylor,  John  B.  Niles,  and  A.  L.  Osbom, 
directors.  Up  to  1849  nothing  was  done  on  the  road, 
so  the  company  re-organized  under  the  title  Northern 
Indiana  Railroad  Company.  During  this  year  the  Rail- 
road Charter  &  Insolvent  Railroad  Purchasing  Com- 
pany, known  as  Edwin  C.  Litchfield  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
turned  their  attention  from  fallen  public  railroad  works 
in  Michigan  to  fallen  private  railroads  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, and  soon  had  control  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Railroad  Company,  the  more  humble  title  substituted 
for  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi. 

In  October,  1849,  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad 
Company  was  oi^;anized  by  Judge  Niles,  and  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  Ohio  Legislature,  March  3,  1851.  At 
the  same  time  the  Northern  Indiana  &  Chicago  Railroad 
Company  was  organized  in  Illinois  and  consolidated 
with  the  former  under  the  title  of  Northern  Indiana 
Railroad  Company.  Work  was  begun  in  earnest  and 
on  May  22,  1852,  a  passenger  train,  drawn  by  the  en- 
gine "  Adrian,"  passed  over  the  line  from  Toledo  to 
Chicago.  Within  two  years  following,  the  company  re- 
constructed fifty  miles  of  the  old  road  and  built  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  new  road.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  Northern  Indiana  with  the  Michigan  South- 
em  was  effected  April  35,  1855.  Between  the  years 
1853  and  1856  the  road  was  extended  to  Jackson,  and 
to  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

According  to  the  Herald  of  October  21,  1855,  the 


depot  of  the  two  roads  then  known  as  the  Michigan 
Southern  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  was  projected 
with  frontage  on  Van  Buren  Street.  The  Herald's  de- 
scription of  the  building  was  substantially  as  follows  * 
"  It  will  be  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  in  length 
exclusive  of  offices  at  the  end  of  the  building.  The 
span  of  the  roof  from  the  side  walls  is  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet.  It  will  have  but  a  single  support  in  the 
entire  building,  as  it  will  be  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  Howe's  patent  truss.  The  ventilators  will  be  in  the 
roof.  The  height  of  the  walls  will  be  twenty-two  feet, 
while  from  the  floor  to  the  center  of  the  arch  will  be 
forty-two  feet.  The  roof  alone  will  cost  $23,000.  This 
building  was  used  as  the  depot  for  the  two  lines  of  rail- 
road named  above,  until  October,  1871. 

The  collision  of  April  25,  1853,  at  the  Michigan 
Southern  and  Central  Crossing,  gave  rise  to  much  argu- 
ment concerning  the  right  of  the  railroads  here.  About 
the  first  of  June,  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
Company  applied  to  Judge  Morris  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  running 
their  cars  across  the  track  of  the  Southern  road.  This 
case  was  decided  in  June,  1853.  The  presidents  of  the 
road  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation  to  1855,  were  : 
Robert  Stewart,  1837  ;  Joseph  Orr,  1837-41  ;  Jonathan 
Burr,  1841  ;  (eight  years  unorganized) ;  W.  B.  Ogden, 
1847  ;  (two  years  unorganized) ;  E.  W.  Chamberlain, 
1850;  James  H.  Barnes,  1851  ;  John  Stryker,  1851  ; 
George  Bliss,  1852  ;  John  B.  Jervis,  1852-55  ;  John  B. 
Niles,  H.  P.  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ezekiel  Morrison,  W.  J. 
Walker,  W.  C.  Hannah,  Havilah  Beardsley,  John  H. 
Defrees  and  T.  S.  Stanfield.  Schuyler  Colfax  was  a  di- 
rector in  1858-59  and  Philo  Morehouse,  i86o-6g. 

The  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Com- 
pany did  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  progress.  The  Air 
Line,  the  Detroit,  Monroe  &  Toledo  Railroad,  and  the 
building  of  the  great  lake  vessels — *'  Western  Metrop- 
olis "and  "City  of  Buffalo" — marked  the  progress  of 
the  corporation.  The  panic  of  1857  came  to  destroy  all 
this  enterprise.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  heavy  claims  were  pressed  against  the  company  by 
creditors,  the  board  of  directors  resigned,  the  road 
went  to  protest  and  the  affairs  of  the  Michigan  South- 
ern &  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  seemed  dark  indeed. 
A  new  directory  was  elected  ;  but  so  poor  in  worldly 
goods  was  the  company  that  when  the  directors  assem- 
bled to  hold  their  first  meeting,  October  i,  1857,  a  few 
chairs  were  borrowed  from  offices  convenient,  to  replace 
those  carried  off  by  the  Sheriff. 

The  Erie  &  Northeastern  was  opened  January  19, 
1852,  and  operated  as  a  six-foot  gauge  road  until  De- 
cember 7,  1853,  when  the  Erie  war  took  place.  The 
company  was,  however,  successful,  and  the  standard 
gauge  completed  February  i,  1854,  between  Buffalo  and 
Erie.  The  other  railroads  forming  the  Michigan  South- 
em  &  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  in  1857  named  above 
were  all  consolidated  or  leased  by  the  company  previous 
to  that  year. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  1831-57. — 
The  Michigan  Central  road  may  be  said  to  have  its  ori- 
gin in  the  Detroit  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  chartered 
in  1831,  with  a  nominal  capital  stock  of  ^1,500,000. 
The  good  intentions  of  this  corporation  were  borne 
testimony  to,  by  the  fact  that,  previous  to  1837,  a  sum 
approximating  to  {117,000  was  expended  on  the  roads. 
The  Detroit  &  St  Joseph  Railroad  Company,  bowed 
down  under  the  reverses  of  1837,  sold  their  interest  in 
the  road  to  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  State  expended 
$400,000  on  permanent-way  and  rolling-stock  during 
1837-38,  and  completed  and  opened  the-Kiad  to  God- 
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frey's  (now  Ypsilanti),  February  5,  1838.  The  receipts 
for  the  first  four  months,  ending  June  5,  1838,  reached 
$23,963.56.  During  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  passengers  were  car- 
ried over  the  road.  The  extension  of  Ann  Arbor  was 
completed  in  October,  1S39,  and  work  on  the  extension 
to  Jackson  was  in  progress.  The  track  at  this  time  was 
carried  forward  on  a  wooden  stringer  of  sawn  timber. 
This  rail  stringer  was  fitted  into  sawed  ties  held  to  the 
tie  in  a  trapezoidal  groove  by  wooden  wedges.  On  the 
top  of  this  continuous  stringer  was  spiked  the  old  iron 
strap-rail  when  the  directors  had  it,  and  when  they  did 
not  have  the  iron,  a  one  and  a  half  by  three  inch  oak 
ribbon  nailed  to  the  tie,  did  duty  in  its  place.  The  pas- 
senger car  of  that  day  resembled  an  omnibus,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  track,  moving  sidewise  on  four 
wheels.  The  conductor  walked  a  platform  in  front  and 
along  the  end  of  the  omnibus,  and  collected  his  fares, 
hanging  by  his  arm  to  the  window. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1844,  the 
road  was  in  operation  to  Jackson,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
seven  miles,  and  during  the  last  three  months  was  in 
operation  to  Marshall,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  miles.  The  receipts  from  freight  and  passenger 
business  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  in  1844  were 
$306,867.48,  exclusive  of  payments  made  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Department. 

An  act  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  approved  April 
30,  1839,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
or  commission  to  consider  the  expediency  of  discon- 
tinuing certain  public  works.  A  policy  of  retrench- 
ment followed.  One  improvement  after  another  was 
cast  off,  until  the  Central  and  Southern  railroads  alone  re- 
mained persistent  beggars  for  aidar.d  from  an  exhausted 
treasury.  The  board  of  internal  improvements  in  their 
last  report  to  the  Legislature,  December  7,  1846,  say 
that  from  December  i,  1845,  September  4,  1846,  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Central  Railroad  were  $239,663.- 
75.  During  the  eight  months  preceding  the  sale  of 
this  road  to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company 
the  State  was  compelled  to  expend  upon  it  no  less  a 
sum  than  $i43.3i4-59-  A  very  intelligent  committee  of 
the  Senate  reported  in  January,  1846,  that  the  sum  to- 
tal of  the  expenditures  upon  the  different  works  of 
internal  improvements  was  about  $4,500,000,  and  three 
hundred  and  five  thousand  of  the  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  in  1841. 
When  the  Legislature  began  to  agitate  the  question  of 
the  sale  of  the  public  works,  parties  were  numerous 
who  desired  to  lease  the  Central  and  Southern  rail- 
roads ;  but  it  was  decided  that  the  whole  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  fallacy,  and  that  the  sale  of 
the  two  railroads  was  dictated  by  sound  political  econ- 
omy and  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  Finally  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  bought  the  line 
for  $2,000,000,  and  not  long  after  the  Michigan  South- 
ern Railroad  Company  bought  the  Southern  road  for 
$500,000.  After  this  transaction  Eastern  capitalists 
looked  to  what  they  termed  the  insolvent  West  as  the 
reservation  for  their  investments.  Stephen  F.  Gale, 
during  a  visit  to  Boston,  was  asked  by  President  Wil- 
kins,  of  a  Boston  bank,  regarding  Western  investments. 
The  former  advised  him  to  invest  in  Michigan  bonds 
at  seventy  cents  per  dollar,  and  gain  control  of  the 
Michigan  roads.  This  was  effected,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  boast  of  the  Boston  capitalists  that  "when  the 
Western  States  and  their  people  fail  to  complete  a  rail- 
road, Boston  steps  in  with  her  capital  and  assumes  con- 
trol." I'he  road  was  completed  to  Chicago,  and  opened 


May  21,  1852.  At  that  time  a  temporary  depot  was 
erected  on  the  lake  shore,  south  of  Twelfth  Street, 
which  was  used  until  the  ordinance  was  passed  admitting 
the  Illinois  Central  Company  to  construct  their  road  to 
the  Chicago  River.  In  April,  1856,  the  Illinois  Central 
depot,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Street,  was  completed,  when, 
under  an  arrangement  with  that  company,  the  Michigan 
Central  trains  ran  north  to  that  point.  This  track 
along  the  lake  front,  in  the  building  of  which  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Company  participated  indirectly,  was  two 
and  a  half  miles  long,  one  and  a  half  miles  running  par- 
allel with  Michigan  Avenue.  The  track  running  parallel 
with  Michigan  Avenue  was  double,  while  the  remainder 
was  single.  The  northern  or  double  track  rested  on 
four  lines  of  piles,  driven  into  the  sand,  immediately  in- 
side of  the  breakwater,  securely  fastened  together. 
I'he  single  track  was  built  on  two  lines  of  piles  con- 
tinued along  the  southern  portion  of  the  breakwater. 

A  charter  for  the  New  Albany  &  Salem  Railroad 
was  granted  by  the  Indiana  Legislature  for  a  road  thirty- 
five  miles  in  length  from  the  Ohio  River.  This  was 
extended  to  Michigan  City,  and  thence,  under  a  charter 
from  Illinois,  to  the  Union  Railroad  Company.  The 
total  length  of  the  road  operated  by  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  in  1857  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  miles. 

The  conspiracy  cases  growing  out  of  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  Leoni  Township,  Jackson  Co., 
Mich.,  whose  property  bordered  on  the  unfenced  road, 
formed  the  sensational  history  of  the  company  during 
this  period.  Several  farmers  were  ruined  in  their  efforts 
to  defend  themselves  from  charges  which  the  most 
subtle  lawyers,  connected  with  the  road,  arranged  and 
placed  before  the  Judges  of  the  Wayne  County  Circuit. 

The  history  of  the  road  up  to  1857  is  one  which 
shows  what  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  may 
accomplish.  Its  principal  projector,  James  F.  Joy,  is  a 
resident  of  Detroit.  John  W.  Brooks,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago  at  Boston,  was  also  an  active  s[Hrit  in  building 
up  the  interests  of  the  road. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Railroad,  1852-57. — The  organization  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company  was  effected 
October  14,  1852,  the  engineers  completing  their  survey 
in  November.  In  1853  contracts  were  granted  for  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  track.  In  1855  twenty 
miles  were  built,  and  in  1856  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  miles  were  added,  owing  to  the  consolidation  with 
the  Pittsburgh  division  on  November  10,  bringing  the 
total  mileage  up  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  in 
1857.  During  the  year  1856  the  road  was  infested  by 
a  pack  of  ruffians,  who  made  it  a  practice  to  plunder 
express  and  baggage  cars.  Their  mode  of  operating 
was  less  sensational  than  that  of  modem  train-robbers. 
They  would  enter  the  train  at  way  stations,  hurl  pack- 
ages out  of  the  baggage  or  express  cars,  at  points 
where  their  accomplices  were  stationed,  and  ultimately 
hurl  themselves  out.  Trainmen  were  never  able  to 
succeed  in  capturing  one  of  them  ;  but  on  February  26, 
1857,  Allen  Pinkerton  succeeded  in  arresting  eighteen 
of  the  criminals.  The  disclosures  made  before  the 
court  implicated  many  persons  holding  good  positions, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  were  so  entertaining  as  to 
engage  the  attention  of  all  residents  along  the  road,  if 
not  the  stockholders  themselves.  So  far  was  this  car- 
ried that  the  company  awoke  from  a  dream  of  train- 
robbers  to  leam  that  a  great  financial  crisis  had  swept 
over  the  country,  and  to  realize  that  their  road  escaped 
the  evils  of  the  period  of  depression  only  to  bear  them 
subsequently.  ^  t 
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Chicago's  Railroad  System  in  1857. — In  1857 
Chicago  had  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
tributary  to  herself,  and  the  joint  earnings  of  the  com- 
panies amounted  to  over  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars !  When  the  railroad  spirit  of  the  State,  which 
had  been  crushed  by  the  failure  of  the  "  Internal  im- 
provement "  act  of  1837,  revived  in  the  Rock  ford  Con- 
vention of  1847,  Chicago  had  not  a  mile  of  road.  In 
1848  she  operated  ten  miles  of  railroad  to  the  Desplaines 
River.  In  1850  the  ten  had  been  increased  to  nearly 
forty-five.  Then  the  Illinois  Central  entered  the  field, 
and  trunk  lines  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  the 
country  commenced  to  stretch  their  jfiant  arms  toward 
Chicago ;  and  with  a  readiness  which  astonished  the 
world,  floods  of  capital  from  the  East  poured  into  the 
(Jarden  City  and  enabled  her  to  meet  all  advances  more 
than  half-way;  so  that  by  1855  the  forty-five  miles  of  Iron 
road  had  been  extended  to  almost  three  thousand,  while, 
within  a  period  of  two  years  more,  another  thousand 
was  added  to  the  three.  The  world  never  before  saw 
such  a  stride  made  toward  commercial  supremacy.  At 
that  time  the  resources  of  the  West  were  limited,  and 
the  fact  that  Eastern  capital,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  road,  covered  the 
State  with  this  net-work  of  arteries,  making  Chicago 
their  great  heart,  only  sustained  her  citizens  in  their 
unbounded  confidence,  and  in  what  had  sometimes 
seemed  the  wildest  visions  of  a  glorious  future. 
Twenty  years  had  converted  into  substantial  facts  the 
"impossibilities"  of  1837.  Then  they  were  impossi- 
bilities, but  two  decades  had  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  the  membere  of  the  Vandalia  Convention  and  the 
originators  of  the  act  of  1837  were  prophets  instead  of 
madmen. 

The  conditions  of  the  case,  in  1857,  were  these: 
The  first  grand  trunk  line  into  the  city,  the  Chicago  & 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  was  in  fine  running  order — W.  S. 
Gurnee,  president ;  M.  L.  Sykes,  superintendent ;  A.  S. 
Downs,  secretary ;  H.  A.  Tucker,  secretary.  There 
were  two  roads  connecting  with  each  other  at  the  Wis- 
consin State-line,  mainly  under  the  same  management. 
For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Illinois  end  of  the  line  (forty-five  miles)  amounted 
to  $282,731.92.  The  total  number  of  through  passen- 
gers over  the  line  for  November,  1856,  to  November, 
1857,  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand. 
The  first  branch  of  this  road  from  the  west  was  the  Ken- 
osha &  Rockford  Railroad — Joslah  Bond,  president ; 
Levi  Burnell,  secretary  ;  Charles  H.  Sholes,  treasurer  ; 
C.  L.  Prescott,  superintendent;  W.  H.  Noble,  chief 
engineer,  all  of  Kenosha.  This  road  was  to  connect  at 
Rockford  with  a  projected  line  to  Rock  Island.  Eleven 
mites  of  the  proposed  eighty  miles  of  road  were  com- 
pleted and  in  operation. 

The  second  trunk  leaving  the  city  was  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  Hon.  William  B. 
Ogden,  president ;  S.  F.  Johnson,  superintendent  and 
chief  engineer  ;  J.  W.  Currier,  secretary  ;  Charles  But- 
ler, treasurer.  The  southern  division  of  the  road  was 
operated  from  Chicago  to  Janesville,  ninety-one  miles. 
The  northern  division  from  the  junction  of  the  LaCrosse 
&  Milwaukee  road  to  Fond  du  Lac,  thirty  miles,  made 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  in  operation  by  the 
latter  part  of  1857.  The  road  wasthen  completed  to  Van 
Dyne,  ten  miles  north  of  Fond  du  Lac,  giving  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles.  Thirty-six  miles  of 
additional  grading  was  ready  for  the  iron,  when  opera- 
tions should  again  be  commenced  in  the  spring.  As 
yet  the  directors  had  received  no  benefit  from  their  mu- 
nificent land  grant  of  two  million  acres.    According  to 


the  provisions  of  the  act  the  directors  were  not  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  land  until  the  road  should  be 
completed  to  Oshkosh.  For  the  year  the  receipts  of 
this  line  amounted  10^429,305.39.  Nearly  170,000  pas- 
sengers were  carried  without  the  least  accident  to  any 
one. 

The  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  and  the  Milwaukee  & 
LaCrosse  roads  formed,  with  the  Fond  du  Lac,  a  direct 
line  to  Chicago.  There  was  a  daily  train  running 
between  Chicago  and  Prairie  du  Chien  over  the  former 
road.  A  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  &  LaCrosse  road 
(Hudson  &  Superior  Railroad)  was  already  projected 
from  Hudson,  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  where  it  was  to  con- 
nect with  the  LaCrosse  road  to  Superior,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  of  that  name.  The  company  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  lands  to  aid  In  its  construction. 

Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  the  origin  of 
Chicago's  magnificent  system,  extended  from  Chicago 
to  Freeport,  forming  with  the  Illinois  Central  a  direct 
route  between  Chicago  and  Dubuque.  The  ofllicers  of 
this  road  were  ;  John  B.  Turner,  president ;  William 

H.  Brown,  vice-president ;  William  J.  McAlpine,  assist- 
ant president  and  chief  engineer ;  Philip  A.  Hall,  super- 
intendent ;  William  M.  Larrabee,  secretary ;  Henry 
Tucker,  treasurer ;  George  M.  Wheeler,  auditor.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $2,117,904.97.  Over 
this  line  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  passengent 
went  westward  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
eastward.  In  1856  the  number  of  persons  taken  west 
on  this  road  exceeded  those  returning  by  sixty  thousand, 
thus  proving  that  the  tide  westward  had  fairly  set  in. 

The  first  branch  road  west  of  the  city  and  north  of 
the  main  line  was  the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad,  run- 
ning from  Elgin  up  that  beautifnl  valley  to  Richmond, 
and  from  thence  the  Wisconsin  was  completed  to  Gen- 
eva, in  that  State.  Its  officers  were  :  B.  W.  Raymond. 
Chicago,  president ;  G.  H.  Merrill,  Elgin,  superintend- 
ent ;  A.  J.  Waldron,  Elgin,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
At  Geneva,  Wis.,  it  connected  with  the  projected  Wis- 
consin Central.  The  Beloit  Branch  of  the  Galena  Rail- 
road connected  at  Belvidere  seventy-eight  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  with  the  Beloit  &  Wisconsin  ;  officers  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Galena  road. 

The  Beloit  &  Madison  road  was  in  operation  to 
Footville,  seventeen  miles,  and  was  designed  to  connect 
with  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  road  running  to  Prairie 
du  Chien,  The  Mineral  Point  Railroad  connected 
with  the  Galena  &  Freeport,  running  to  Mineral  Point, 
Wis.  An  important  extension  of  the  Galena  road  was 
the  Dubuque  &  Pacific  line,  opened  for  business  to  Not- 
tingham, thirty-seven  miles  from  Dubuque,  on  Januar)- 

I,  1858.  The  entire  length  of  the  projected  line  from 
Dubuque  to  Sioux  City,  on  the  Missouri,  was  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-one  miles.  The  company  had  been 
aided  with  a  land  grant  of  over  one  and  a  quarter  mil 
lion  acres.  The  Galena  ( Fulton)  Air  Line  was  the  dire(  t 
route  from  Chicago  to  Fulton,  on  the  Mississippi,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  miles.  In  May,  1857,  the  Chi- 
cago, Iowa  &  Nebraska  line  was  completed  from  Clinton 
to  DeWitt,  twenty  miles.  It  was  supposed  that  the  road 
could  be  completed  to  Cedar  Rapids  and  equipped  for 
$20,000  per  mile.  From  thence  it  was  expected  to  bend 
north,  up  the  valley  of  the  Cedar,  and  form,  with  a  north- 
and-south  road  in  Minnesota,  a  direct  line  to  St.  Paul. 
The  Sterling  &  Rock  Island  road  was  a  proposed  line 
running  down  the  Valley  of  the  Rock  River, 

The  fifth  grand  trunk  line  in  1857  was  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  Its  officers  were:  John 
Van  Nortwick,  Batavia,  Illinois,  president  and  chief  en- 
gineer ;  Charles  G.  Hammond,  superintendent ;  Amos 
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T.  Hall,  secretary  and  treasurer.  No  finer  portion  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  can  be  found  than  the  '*  Military 
Tract,"  through  the  center  of  which  this  road  passed. 
During  the  year  1857,  the  receipts  amounted  to  $1,899,- 
586.49,  and  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  passengers 
were  transported.  As  an  extension  across  Iowa,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  waste  connect  with  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri.  The  Quincy  &  Chicago  line 
connected  with  the  Burlington  road  at  Galesburg,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles,  and  extended  thence  to 
Quincy.  This  was  formerly  the  "  Northern  Cross." 
The  Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  road  had  been  built  sixty-five 
miles  west,  by  November,  1857. 

The  sixth  grand  trunk  from  Chicago  was  the  Chicago 
&  Rock  Island.  Its  officers  were :  Henry  Famum, 
Chicago,  president ;  John  F.  Tracy,  Chicago,  superin- 
tendent ;  F.  H.  Tows,  New  York,  secretary  ;  A.  C. 
Flagg,  New  York,  treasurer.  The  earnings  for  theyear 
amounted  to  $1,681,101.57.  Over  three  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  passengers  were  carried  on  its  lines. 
The  road  stretched  down  the  Valley  of  the  Illinois  to 
Peru,  where  it  swept  across  the  "  Military  Tract,"  and 
at  Rock  Island,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles  from 
Chicago,  crossed  the  Mississippi  by  a  splendid  bridge, 
the  only  railway  structure  that  had,  as  yet,  been  thrown 
across  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  and  the  only  one  of  any 
kind  below  St.  Anthony.  The  Peoria  &  Bureau  Valley 
Railroad  was  leased  to  the  Rock  Island  Company  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $1 25,000.  The  Peoria  &  Oquawka  line 
ran  nearly  east  and  west  and  connected  with  all  the 
north  and  south  lines  leading  into  the  city.  A  branch 
of  the  Bureau  Valley  road,  the  Illinois  River  line,  was 
being  pushed  forward  from  Jacksonville  to  LaSalle, 
about  ninety  miles. 

The  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  the  sev- 
enth grand  trunk  line  connecting  Chicago  with  the 
country  in  1857,  was  officered  as  follows:  Hon  J.  A. 
Matteson,  Springfield,  president  ;  A.  H.  Moore,  Bloom- 
ington,  superintendent  ;  J.  K.  Alexander,  Bloomington, 
secretary;  R.  E. Goodell,  Joliet, treasurer ;  J.C.Smith, 
Bloomington,  auditor ;  L.  Darling,  Chicago,  general 
agent.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$998,309.47- 

The  eighth  grand  western  trunk  hne  was  the  Illinois 
Central.    Its  officers  were  :    W.  H.  Osbom,  New  York, 


president ;  G.  B.  McClellan,  vice-president  and  .chief 
engineer ;  James  C.  Clark,  master  of  transportation  ; 
W.  K.  Ackerman,  New  York,  secretary  :  I.  N.  Perkins, 
New  York,  treasurer  ;  John  Wilson,  land  commissioner. 
At  this  time  (1857)  the  Illinois  Central  was  the  longest 
road  owned  by  one  company  in  America.  Its  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $2,293,964.57,  and  nearly 
seven  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  passengers 
were  transported  over  its  lines.  .Up  to  January  i, 
1858,  nearly  one-half  of  the  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
comprising  its  land  grant  had  been  sold  for  $15,311,- 
440.40.  The  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $4,598,- 
21 1.99.  Of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  road 
all  except  eighty-two  miles  was  completed  by  the  latter 
part  of  1857.  It  had  been  operated  during  the  year  by 
using  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Southern  road  as  far 


east  as  LaPorte  and  thence  connected  by  the  Cincin- 
nati &  Peru  road.  The  Michigan  Southern  and  North- 
ern Indiana  connecting  with  the  roads  south  of  Lake 


Erie  ;  The  Michigan  Central,  connecting  with  the  Can- 
ada, Great  Western,  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie 
railroads,  and  with  the  Grand  Trunk  to  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  Portland  were  the  most  important  trunk 
lines  to  the  East. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  EXPRESS. 

The  first  telegram  received  in  Chicago  was  upon 
January  15,  1848,  from  Milwaukee;  the  succeeding  day 
complimentary  and  flamboyant  telegrams  passed  be- 
tween the  bachelors  and  ladies  of  the  two  cities.  The 
first  through  telegram  from  the  East  was  received  April 
6,  1848.*  The  Chicago  office  was  Colonel  J.  J.  Speed's 
telegraph  office  at  the  Saloon  Building,  comer  of  Lake 
and  Clark. 

On  April  3,  1843,  Miller  &  Company  started  a  tri- 
weekly express  between  Chicago  and  the  East;  in  1845 
the  service  was  augmented  to  daily  and  A.  H.  Burley, 
of  S.  F.  Gale  &  Co.,  106  Lake,  was  the  agent. 

The  following  are  the  first  greetings  which  passed 
between  the  cities  of  Detroit  and  Chicago: 

"  To  Milwaukee,  Racine,  SouthpcHrt  and  Chicago. — We  hail 
you  by  lightning  as  fair  usters — as  bright  stars  erf  Wett.  Time 
has  been  annihilated.  Let  no  element  of  discord  divide  us.  May 
your  prosperity  as  heretofore  be  onward.  What  Morse  has  devised 
and  Speed  joined  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

To  which  the  following  was  sent  in  reply: 

"  We  return  the  greetings  of  our  sister  of  the  Straits,  and  trust 
that  lightning  may  never  prove  an  element  of  disoud  between  us. 
As  sisters,  may  we  be  joined  by  bonds  as  holy  as  those  which  unite 
maidens  to  the  object  of  their  love,  bat  unlike  that  love  may  tmr 
course  always  run  smoothly." 

The  charge  appears  to  have  been :  Twenty-five  cents 
for  ten  words;  two  cents  for  every  additional  word;  and 
two  for  the  delivery  at  the  residence  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  message  was  sent. 

On  January  i,  i85i,the  American  Express  Company, 
S.  D.  Lockwood  agent,  advertises  as  follows:  Messen- 
gers will  leave  the  office  Tremont  Buildings,  Dearborn 
Street,  for  New  York  and  intermediate  places,  via 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Tuesday  and  Friday  morn- 
ings at  8  o'clock. 

For  Milwaukee,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  i  o'clock 
p.  M. 

For  St.  Louis,  Wednesday  mornings  at  8  o'clock. 

Packages  for  the  East  should  be  left  at  the  office  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  evenings.  This  appears  to  be 
the  first  introduction  of  the  American  Express  Company. 

The  companies  increased,  however,  and  in  1857  were 
represented  as  follows:  American  Express  Company, 
J.  C.  Fargo,  agent,  20  Dearborn  Street;  City  Express 
Post,  (postage  two  cents  per  letter,  an  avant-courter 
of  the  city  delivery,)  Bronson  and  Forbes,  Masonic 
Temple;  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Express,  (J.  H.  Durfee, 
proprietor,)  daily  between  Woodstock,  McHenry  Co., 
and  Chicago,  office  18  Dearborn  Street;  Merchant's 
Despatch,  Hall  &  Co.,  agents,  96  and  98  South  Water 
Street;  Union  Express  Company,  T.  F.  Craig,  agent, 
14  South  WaterStreet;  United  States  Express  Company, 
H.  D.  Colvin,  agent,  14  Dearborn  Street. 

•Set  Journal  artide,  HbtofT  of  the  Pna. 
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It  is  the  purpose  in  what  follows  to  put  in  order 
and  preserve  in  history  all  that  can  be  gathered  from 
records,  early  publications  and  the  memories  of  men 
still  livings  concerning  the  citizen-soldiery  of  Chicago 
and  Cook  County;  to  make  therefrom  as  complete  a 
record  as  is  possible  of  the  various  military  organiza- 
tions ;  to  note  their  exploits  and  parades,  in  times  of 
peace ;  and  to  record  their  arduous  and  patriotic  serv- 
ice in  times  of  war,  when,  putting  off  the  war-like 
appearance  they  became  invested  with  the  full  armor  of 
the  warrior,  and,  soldiers  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name, 
won  the  imperishable  /enown  accorded  in  the  war  an- 
nals of  the  centuries  to  those  only  who  have  fallen  un- 
conquered  or  returned  victorious. 

A  garrison  of  soldiers,  trained  in  the  arts  of  war, 
and  subject  to  strict  military  discipline  and  drill  even 
in  times  of  peace,  constituted  the  first  civilized  white 
community  of  Chicago.  A  fort  had  been  built  and 
occupied,  destroyed  and  rebuilt  years  before  the  vil- 
lage of  Chicago  boasted  more  than  half  a  dozen  huts 
and  shanties  outside  the  garrison.  The  influence  of 
such  a  garrison  has  ever  most  depressing  effecX  on  the 
innate  military  ardor  of  the  private  citizen.  Seldom 
does  the  civilian  so  far  acquire  the  spirit  of  self-abase- 
ment as  to  put  on  his  sword,  and  sash,  and  pompons, 
and  epaulets  under  the  critical  and  supercilious  gaze  of 
the  regular,  except  under  the  urgent  stress  of  danger  to 
be  met  or  duty  to  be  performed,  demanding  other  serv- 
ice than  those  involved  in  a  dress  parade.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  for  many  years  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Chicago  militiaman  were  unostentatiously  held  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  waiting  heroes,  hidden  in  citizen's  garb, 
quietly  threaded  the  paths  of  life  even  to  the  end,  un- 
heralded and  unsung.  But,  remote  from  the  protection 
of  the  garrison,  the  militia  has  ever  been  found,  hilar- 
iously noi^,  gaudy,  and  ostentatious  in  its  preparatory 
demonstrations,  but  in  emergency,  the  fearless  and  un- 
flinching defender  of  the  fireside,  home,  and  country. 

Even  as  far  back  as  1812,  the  militia,  with  its  char- 
acteristic reliability  in  time  of  extremity,  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  the  annals  of  Chicago.  The  massacre 
attending  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Dearborn,  August  15, 
1812,  numbered  among  its  victims  "  twelve  militiamen." 
CapUin  Nathan  Heald,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Dear- 
bom  at  the  time  of  its  evacuation,  in  a  tetter  written 
from  Pittsburgh,  November  7, 1813,  details  the  losses  as 
follows: 

"  Oui'  streagtli  was  about  fifty-four  regulars  and  twelve  militia, 
out  c£  which  twenty-six  regulars  and  alt  the  militia  were  killed  in 
the  action,  with  two  women  and  twelve  children.  Ensign  George 
Ronan  and  Dr.  Isaac  Van  Voorhis,  of  my  company,  with  Cap- 
tain Wells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  to  my  great  sorrow,  are  numbered 
among  the  dead." 

It  is  not  believed  that  of  the  twelve  militia  heroes 
who  thus  early  baptized  the  soil  of  Chicle  with  their 
life-blood,  the  name  of  a  single  one  has  been  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Whether  their  homes  had  been  in  Chi- 
cago or  its  vicinity,  or  whether,  at  the  call  of  danger, 
they  came  from  a  distance  to  the  scene  of  peril  may 
never  be  known. 


There  was  not  at  that  time,  nor  for  many  years  after, 
any  enrollment  of  the  militia  of  Chicago,  or  of  the 
men  subject  to  military  duty  in  the  territory  now  em- 
braced in  Cook  County.  In  1827  quite  a  panic  occurred 
at  Chicago  on  account  of  the  hostilities  with  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  who  were  on  the  war-path  during  the  summer 
of  ttuit  year.  Fort  Dearborn  was  not  at  that  time  occu- 
pied as  a  military  post,  but  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Wolcott,  the  Indism  Government  Agent 
The  few  traders  and  the  families  who  then  made  up  the 
settlement  were  defenseless  in  case  of  an  attack.  There 
was  no  militia  organization  at  that  time.  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard,  still  a  resident  of  the  city,  tells  the  story  of 
the  reception  of  the  news  and  the  efforts  to  meet  the 
expected  or  probable  attack  as  follows:* 

"  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Winnebago  war,  early  in  July,  1827, 
Fort  Dearborn  was  without  military  occupation.  Dr.  Alexander 
Wolcott,  Indian  Agent,  had  charge  of  the  fort  living  in  the  brick 
building,  just  within  the  north  stockade  previously  occupied  by  the 
commanding  officers.  The  old  officers'  quarters  built  of  \om  on 
the  west,  and  within  the  pickets,  were  occupied  by  Russet  E.  Hea- 
cock,  and  one  other  American  family,  while  a  number  of  voyagntrs 
with  their  families  were  living  in  the  soldiers'  quarters,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  inclosure.  The  store-house  and  guard-house  were  on 
either  side  of  the  southern  gate  :  the  sutler's  store  was  east  of  the 
north  gate,  and  north  of  the  soldiers'  barracks ;  the  block-house 
was  located  at  the  southwest  and  the  bastion  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ners of  the  fort,  and  the  magazine,  tA  brick,  was  situated  about 
half  way  between  the  west  end  of  the  guard  and  Mode-houses.  The 
annual  payment  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  occurred  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  year  1827.  A  large  body  of  them  had  assembled,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  receive  their  annuity.    These  left  after  the 

Kyment  for  their  respective  vilUges,  except  a  portion  of  Big  Foot's 
nd.  The  night  following  the  payment,  there  was  a  dance  in  the 
soldiers'  barracks,  during  the  pn^ess  of  which  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  arose ;  and  about  midnight,  these  quarters  were 
struck  by  lightning  and  totally  consumed,  together  with  the  stoie- 
house  and  a  portion  of  the  guard-house.  The  sleeping  inmates  of 
Mr.  Kinzie's  house,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  were  aroused 
by  the  cry  of  "  firt,"  from  Mrs.  Helm,  one  of  their  number,  who, 
from  her  window,  had  seen  the  flames..  On  hearing  the  alarm  I, 
with  Robert  Kinzie,  late  Paymaster  of  United  States  Anny,  hastily 
arose,  and  only  partially  dressed,  ran  to  the  river.  To  our  dismay 
we  found  the  canoe,  which  was  used  for  crossing  the  river,  filled 
with  water ;  it  bad  been  partially  drawn  up  on  the  beach  and  be- 
came filled  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  Not  being  able  to  turn  it 
over,  and  having  nothing  with  which  to  bail  it  out,  we  lost  no  time, 
but  swam  the  stream.  Entering  by  the  north  gate  we  saw  at  a 
glance  the  situation.  The  barracks  and  store-house  being  wrapped 
m  flames,  we  directed  our  energies  to  the  saving  of  the  guard-house, 
the  east  end  of  which  was  on  fire.  Mr.  Kinzie,  rolling  himself  in 
a  wet  blanket,  got  upon  the  roof.  The  men  and  women,  about  40 
in  number  formed  a  line  to  the  river,  and  with  buckets,  tubs,  and 
every  available  utenril,  passed  the  water  to  him  ;  this  was  kept  up 
till  daylight  before  the  flames  were  subdued,  Mr.  Kinzie  main- 
taining his  dangerous  position  with  great  fortitude,  though  his 
hands,  face  and  portions  of  his  body  were  severely  burned.  His 
father,  mother,  and  sister,  Mrs.  Helm,  had  meanwhile  freed  the 
canoe  from  water,  and  crossing  in  it,  fell  into  line  with  those  carrying 
water.  Some  of  the  Big  Foot  band  of  Indians  were  present  at  the 
lire  ;  but  merely  as  spectators,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
assist.  They  all  left  next  day  for  their  h(xnes.  Iiie  strangeness  of 
their  behavior  was  the  subject  of  discussion  among  us.  Six  or«ght 
days  after  this  event,  while  at  breakfast  in  Mr.  Kinzie's  house,  we 
heard  singing,  faintly  at  first,  but  gradually  growing  louder  as  the 
singers  approached.  Mr.  Kinzie  recognized  the  leading  voice  as 
that  of  Bob  Forsyth,  and  left  the  table  for  the  piazza  tA  the  house, 
where  we  ail  followed.    About  where  Wells  Street  now  crosses  the 
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river,  in  plain  tight  from  wlicre  we  stood,  was  a  light  birch  bark 
canoe,  manned  by  thirteen  men,  rapidly  approaching,  the  men 
Iteepii^  time  with  their  paddles  to  one  of  the  Canadian 
boat  songs ;  it  proved  to  be  Governor  Cass  and  his 
secretary,  Robert  Forsyth,  and  they  landed  and  soon  joined  us. 
From  them  we  first  learned  of  the  weaking  out  of  the  Winnebago 
war.  and  the  massacre  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Govemot  Cass 
was  at  Green  Bay  by  appointment,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Win- 
neh^foes  and  Menfunonee  tribes,  who,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
meet  him  in  council.  News  of  hostilities  reaching  the  Governor 
there,  he  immediately  procured  a  light  birch  bark  canoe,  purposely 
made  for  speed,  manned  it  with  twelve  men  at  the  [addles  and  a 
steersman,  and  started  up  the  river,  making  a  portage  into  the 
Wisconsin,  tlien  down  it  and  the  Mississippi  to  Jenerson  Barracks, 
below  St.  Louis.  Here  he  persuaded  the  commanding  officer  to 
charter  a  steamer,  and  embarking  troo^  on  it,  ascended  tlw  Mis- 
sissippi in  search  of  the  hostile  Indums.  and  to  give  aid  to  the 
trcK^  at  Fort  Snelling  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
River,  the  Governor  (with  his  men  and  canoe,  having  been  brought 
so  far  on  the  steamer,)  here  left  it,  and  ascending  that  stream  and 
the  Desplaines,  passed  through  Mud  Lake  into  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  River,  reached  Chicago.  This  trip  from  Green  Bay 
round  was  performed  in  about  thirteen  days,  the  Governor's  party 
sleeping  only  five  to  seven  hoars,  and  avenging  sixty  to  seventy 
HUM  travel  each  day.  On  the  Wisconsin  River  they  passed  Win- 
nebago  encampments  without  molesution.  They  did  not  stop  to 
parley,  passing  rapidly  by,  singing  their  boat-scHigs ;  the  Indians 
were  so  taken  by  surprise  that,  before  they  recovered  from  their 
astonishment,  the  canoe  was  out  of  danger.  Governor  Cass  re- 
mained at  Chicago  but  a  few  hours,  coasting  Lake  Michi^n  back 
to  Green  Bay,  As  soon  as  he  left,  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago  as- 
sembled for  consultation.  Big  Foot  was  suspected  of  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Winndiagoes,  as  he  was  known  to  be  friendly  to 
them,  and  many  <rf  his  band  had  intermarried  with  that  tribe. 
Shawbonee  was  not  here  at  the  payment,  his  money  having  been 
drawn  for  him  Ly  his  friend,  Billy  Caldwell.  The  evening  before 
Governor  Cass's  visit,  however,  he  was  in  Chicago,  and  then  the 
guest  of  Cal<iwell.    At  my  suggestion,  he  and  Caldwell  were  en- 

Sged  to  visit  Big  Foot's  village  (Geneva  Lake),  and  get  what  in- 
rmation  they  could  of  the  plans  of  the  Winnebagoes ;  and  also 
learn  what  action  Big  Foot's  t»nd  intended  taking.  They  left  im- 
mediately, and  on  nearing  Geneva  Lake  arranged  that  Shawbonee 
should  enter  the  village  alone,  Caldwell  remaining  hidden.  Upon 
entering  the  village,  Shawbonee  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  accused 
of  being  a  friend  of  the  Americans  and  a  spy.  He  affected  great 
indignation  at  these  charges  and  said  to  Big  Foot :  '  I  was  not 
at  the  payment,  but  was  told  by  my  braves  that  you  desired  us  to 
join  the  Winnebagoes  and  make  war  on  the  Americans,  I  think 
the  Winnebagoes  have  been  focdish ;  atone  they  cannot  succeed. 
So  I  have  come  to  council  with  you,  hear  what  you  have  to  say, 
when  I  will  return  to  my  people  and  report  all  you  tell  me ;  if  they 
shall  then  say,  we  will  join  you,  I  vnll  consent.*  After  talking 
nearly  all  night  they  agreed  to  let  him  go,  provided  he  was  accom- 
panied by  one  of  their  own  number  ;  to  this  proposal  Shawbonee 
readily  consented,  though  it  placed  him  in  a  dangerous  position. 
His  friend  Caldwell  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  outekirts  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  bis  presence  must  not  be  known,  as  it  would  endanger 
both  <d  their  lives.  Shawbonee  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  After 
leaving,  in  company  with  one  of  Big  Foot's  braves,  as  the 
place  of  Caldwell's  concealment  was  neared,  he  commenced 
complaining  in  a  loud  voice  of  being  suspected  and  made 
a  prisoner,  and  when  quite  near  said :  '  We  must  have  no 
one  with  us  in  going  to  Chicago.  Should  we  meet  any  one  of 
your  band  or  any  one  else,  we  roust  tell  them  to  go  away  ;  we  must 
go  by  ourselves,  and  get  to  Chic^;o  by  noon  to-morrow.  Kinzie 
will  give  us  stunething  to  eat,  and  we  can  go  on  next  day.'  Cald- 
well heard  and  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  and  started  alone 
by  another  route.  Strat^^  was  stil!  to  be  used,  as  Shawbonee 
desired  to  report :  so  on  nearing  Chicago,  he  said  to  his  companion, 
'  If  Kinzie  sees  you,  he  will  ask  why  your  band  did  not  assist 
in  putting  out  the  fire  ?  Maybe  he  has  heard  news  of  the  war  and 
is  angry  with  Big  Foot ;  let  us  camp  here,  for  our  horses  are  very 
tired/  This  they  did,  and  after  a  little,  the  Big  P'oot  brave  sug- 
gested that  Shawbonee  should  go  to  the  fort  for  food  and  informa- 
tion. This  was  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
reporting  the  result  of  his  expedition,  and  procuring  food  returned 
to  his  camp.  Starting  the  next  morning  with  his  companion  for 
his  own  vill  lage  :  on  reaching  it  he  called  a  council  of  his  Indians, 
who  were  addressed  Big  Foot's  emissary;  but  they  declined 
to  take  part  with  the  Winnebagoes,  advising  Big  Foot  to  remain 
neutral. 

"  On  receiving  Shawbonee's  report,  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago 
were  greatly  excited ;  fearing  an  attack,  we  assembled  for  consulta- 
tion, when  I  suggested  sending  to  the  Wabash  for  assistance,  and 
tendered,  my  services  as  messenger.    This  was  at  first  objected 


to.  on  the  ground  that  a  majority  of  the  men  at  the  tori  were  in  my 
employ,  and  in  case  of  an  attack,  no  one  could  manage  tbem  or 
enforce  their  aid  but  myself.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  I 
should  go  as  I  knew  the  route  and  all  the  settlers.  An  attack  would 
probably  not  be  made  until  Big  Foot's  embassador  had  returned 
with  his  report :  this  would  give  at  least  two  weeks'  security,  and 
in  that  time  I  could,  if  successful,  make  the  trip  and  return.  I 
ttarted  between  four  and  live  p.  u..  reaching  my  trading  house 
on  Ubit  IfXMuois  River  by  midnight,  where  I  changed  my  horse  and 
went  on ;  it  was  a  dark,  rainy  night.  On  reachmg  Sugar  Creek, 
I  foimd  the  stream  swollen  out  of  its  banks,  and  my  horse  refusing 
to  cross,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  till  daylight,  when  I  discovered 
that  a  large  tree  had  ^llen  across  the  trail,  making  the  ford  impas- 
sable. I  swam  the  stream  and  went  on,  reaching  my  friend  Mr. 
Spencer's  house  at  noon,  tired  out.  Mr.  Spencer  started  imme- 
diately to  give  the  alarm,  asking  for  volunteers  to  meet  ai  Danville 
the  next  evening,  with  five  days'  rations.  By  the  day  following  at  - 
the  hour  appointed,  one  hundred  men  were  organized  into  a  com- 
pany, and  appointing  a  Mr.  Morgan,  an  old  frontier  fighter,  as 
their  captain,  we  immediately  started  for  Chicago,  camping  that 
night  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Vermillion  River.  It  rained  con- 
tinually, the  trail  was  very  muddy,  and  we  were  obliged  to  swim 
most  of  the  streams  and  many  of  the  large  sloughs,  but  we  still 
pushed  on,  reaching  Fort  Dearborn  the  seventh  day  after  my 
departure,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  waiting  people,  yfjt  re-organ- 
ized, and  had  a  force  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  Morran 
commanding.  At  the  end  of  thirty  days,  news  came  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  of  their  treat^  with  the  commanding  ofli- 
cer,  who  went  from  Jefferson  Barraclu,  as  before  stated.  Upon 
hearing  this,  Morgan  disbanded  his  company,  who  returned  to 
their  homes,  leaving  Foct  Dearborn  in  diaige  of  the  Indian  Agent 
as  before." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  supplementary  nar- 
rative of  Hezekiah  Cunningham  was  furnished  by  H. 
W.  Beckwith:* 

"  In  the  nighttime,  about  the  isthoraoth  of  July.f  1837. 1  was 
awakened  by  my  brother-in-law,  Alexander  McDonald,  telling  me 
that  Mr.  Hubbard  had  just  come  in  from  Chicago  with  the  word 
that  the  Indians  were  about  to  massacre  the  pewje  there,  and  that 
men  were  wanted  for  their  protection  at  once.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  capable  oi  bearing  arms  bad  been  enrolled  under  the 
militia  laws  of  the  State,  and  organized  as  '  The  Vermillicm  County 
Battalion,'  in  which  I  held  a  commissitMi  as  Captain.  I  dressed 
myself  and  started  forthvrith  to  notif_y  all  the  men  belonging  to  my 
company  to  meet  at  Butler's  Point  (six  miles  southwest  ofDanville), 
the  place  where  the  county  business  was  then  conducted  and  where 
the  militia  met  to  muster.  The  Captains  of  the  other  companies 
were  notified  the  same  as  myself,  and  they  warned  out  their  respect- 
ive companies  the  same  as  myself,  and  they  rode  the  remainder  of 
the  night  at  this  work,  up  and  tiown  the  Little  Vermillion. 

"At  noon  the  next  day,  the  battalion  was  at  Butler's  Ptnnt ; 
most  the  men  lived  on  the  Little  Vermillion  River,  and  had  to 
ride  or  walk  from  six  to  twelve  miles  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  In  a  little  while  fifty  men,  the  re- 
quired number,  were  raised.  Those  who  agreed  to  go  then  held 
an  election  of  Uieir  officers  for  the  campaign,  choosing  Achilles  Mor- 

Bn,  Captain;  Major  I^le>>  First  Lieutenant;  and  Colonel  Isaac  R. 
ocms,  as  Second.  Tlie  names  the  private  men,  as  far  as  I 
now  remember  them,  are  as  follows  :  George  M.  Beckwith,  John 
Beasl^,  myself  (Hezekiah  Cunningham),  Julian  Ellis,  Seaman 
Cox,  James  Dixon,  Asa  Elliott,  Francis  Foley,  William  Foley,  a 
Mr.  Hammers,  Jacob  Heater,  a  Mr.  Davis,  Evin  Morgan,  Isaac 
Goen,  Jonathan  Phelps,  Joshua  Parish,  William  Reed,  John  Myers 
('Little  Vermillion  John'),  John  Saulsbury,  a  Mr.  Kirkman,  An- 
thony Swisher,  George  Swi^er,  Joseph  Price,  George  Weir,  John 
Vaughn,  Newton  Wright  and  Abel  Williams.  Many  of  the  men 
were  without  horses,  and  the  odghbors  who  had  horses  and  did  not 
go,  loaned  their  animals  to  those  who  did ;  still  there  were  five 
men  who  started  afoot,  as  there  were  no  horses  to  be  had  for  them. 
We  disbanded,  after  we  were  mustered  in,  and  went  home  to  cook 
five  days'  rations,  and  were  ordered  to  be  at  Danville  the  next 
day.  "The  men  all  had  a  pint  of  whisky,  believing  it  essential  to 
mix  a  little  of  it  with  the  slough  water  we  were  to  drink  on  our 
route.  Abd  Williams,  however,  was  smart  enough  to  take  some 
ground  coffee,  and  a  tin  cap  along,  using  no  stimulants  whatever ; 
he  had  warm  drinks  on  the  way  up  to  Chicago,  and  cotning  back  all 
of  us  had  the  same. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  Vermillion  River  about  noon  on  Sunday, 
the  day  after  assembling  at  Butler's  Point.  The  river  was  up,  run- 
ning, bank  full,  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  with  a  strong  current. 
Our  men  and  saddles  were  taken  over  in  a  canoe.    We  undertook 
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to  swim  our  horses,  and  as  they  were  driven  into  the  water  the  cur- 
rent would  strike  them  and  they  would  swim  in  a  circle  and  return 
to  the  shore  a  few  rods  below.  Mr.  Hubbard,  provoked  a(  this  de- 
lay, threw  off  his  coat  and  said,  '  Give  me  a\a  Charlev,*  meaning 
a  large,  steady-going  horse,  owned  by  James  Uutler  and  loaned  to 
Jacob  Ileater.  Mr.  Hubbard,  mounting  this  horse,  boldly  dashed 
into  the  stream,  and  the  other  horses  were  quickly  crowded  after 
him.  The  water  was  so  swift  that  '  old  Charley '  became  un- 
manageable, when  Mr.  Hubbard  dismounted  on  the  upper  side  and 
seized  the  horse,  by  the  mane,  near  the  animal's  head,  and  svimming 
with  hU  left  arm,  guided  the  horse  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite 
shore.  We  were  afraid  he  would  be  washed  under  the  horse  or 
struck  by  his  feet  and  be  drowned  ;  but  he  got  over  without  dam- 
age, except  the  wetting  of  his  broadcloth  pants  and  moccasins. 
1  hese  he  had  to  dry  on  his  person,  as  we  pursued  our  journey. 

"  I  will  here  say  that  a  better  man  than  Mr.  Hubbard  could 
not  have  been  sent  to  our  people.  He  was  well  known  to  all  the 
settlers.  His  generosity,  his  quiet  and  determined  courage,  and  his 
inteiprity,  were  so  well  known  and  appreciated  that  he  had  the  con- 
Hdence  and  good  wrill  of  evn'ybody,  and  was  a  well-recognized 
leader  amon^  us  pioneers. 

"  At  this  time  there  were  no  persons  living  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Vermillion  River  near  Danville,  except  Robert  Trickle  and 
George  Weir,  up  near  the  present  woolen  factory,  and  William 
Reed  and  Dan  Bcckwith  ;  the  latter  had  a  little  tog  cabin  on  the' 
bluff  of  the  Vermillion  near  the  present  highway  bridge,  or  rather 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill  east  of  the  highway  some  rods.  Here  he 
kept  store,  in  addition  to  hU  official  duties  as  Constable  and  County 
.Surveyor.  The  store  contained  a  small  assortment  of  such  articles 
as  were  suitable  for  barter  with  the  Indians  who  were  the  principal 
customers.  We  called  it  "  The  Saddle-Bags  Store,"  because  the 
supplies  were  brought  up  from  Terre  Haute  in  saddle-bags,  that 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  every  Hder  in  those  days  before 
highways  were  provided  for  the  use  of  vehicles. 

"  Mr.  Reed  had  been  elected  Sheriff  the  previous  March,  re- 
ceiving fifty-seven  out  of  the  eighty  votes  that  were  cast  at  the 
election,  and  which  represented  about  the  entire  voting  population 
of  the  county  at  that  time.  Both  Reed  and  Dan  wanted  to  go  with 
us,  and  after  quite  a  warm  controversy  between  them,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  both  to  leave,  it  was  ag^reed  that  Reed  should 
go  and  that  Beckwith  should  look  after  the  affairs  of  both  until 
Keed's  return.  .  Amos  Williams  was  building  his  house  at  Danville 
at  this  time,  the  sale  of  lots  having  taken  place  the  previous  April. 

"  Crossing  the  North  Fork  at  Denmark,  three  miles  north  of 
Danville,  we  passed  the  cabin  of  Seymour  Treat.  He  was  build- 
ing a  mill  at  that  place  ;  and  his  house  was  the  last  one  in  which  a 
family  was  living  until  we  reached  Hubbard's  Trading-Post  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Iroquois  Kiver,  near  what  has  since  been  known 
as  the  town  of  Buncombe  ;  and  from  this  trading-house  there  was 
no  other  habitation,  Indian  wigwams  excepted,  on  the  line  of  our 
march  until  we  reached  Fort  l5earbom,  *  •  * 

*'  We  reached  Chicago  about  four  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  severe  rainstorms  I 
ever  experienced,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  vicious  lightning. 
The  rain  we  did  not  mind,  we  were  without  tents  and  were  usm 
to  wetting.  The  water  we  took  within  us  hurt  us  more  than  that 
which  fell  upon  us,  as  drinking  it  made  many  of  us  sick.  The  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  were  very  glad  to  see  us.  They  were  expecting  an 
attadc  every  hour  since  Colonel  Hubbard  had  left  them,  and  as  we 
approached  they  did  not  know  whether  we  were  enemies  or  friends, 
and  when  they  learned  that  we  were  friends  they  gave  us  a  shout 
of  welcome.*  They  had  organized  a  company  of  thirty  or  fifty 
men,  composed  mostly  of  Canadian  half-breeds,  interspersed  with 
a  few  Americans,  all  under  the  command  of  Captain  Iteaubien. 
The  Americans  seeing  that  we  were  a  better  looking  crowd,  wanted 
to  leave  their  associates  and  join  our  company.  This  feeling  caused 
quite  a  row,  but  the  officers  finally  restored  harmony  and  the  dis- 
contented men  went  back  to  their  old  command.  The  town  of  Chi- 
cago was  composed  at  this  time  of  six  or  seven  American  familieiC, 
a  number  of  half-breeds,  and  a  lot  of  idle,  vagabond  Indians  loiter- 
ing about.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rf^rt  and  James  Kin- 
zie,  and  their  father,  John  Kinxic.  We  kejit  guard  day  and  night 
for  some  eight  or  ten  days,  when  a  runner  came  in — I  think  from 
Green  Bay — bringing  word  that  General  Cass  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Winnebagos,  and  that  we  might  now  disband  and 
go  home.  The  citizens  were  overjoyed  at  the  news  ;  and  in  their 
gladness  they  turned  out  one  barrel  of  gin.  one  barrel  nf  brandy,  one 
barrel  of  whisky,  knocking  the  heads  of  the  barrels  in.  E\-erybody 
was  invited  to  take  a  free  drink;  and,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  every- 
body (/((/drink.  The  ladies  at  Fort  Dearborn  treated  us  especially 
well.  I  say  this  without  disparaging  the  good  and  cordial  conduct 
ofthe  men  toward  us.  The  ladies  gave  us  all  manner  of  good 
things  to  eat.  They  loaded  us  with  provisions  and  gave  usall  those 
delicate  attentions  that  the  kindness  of  woman's  heart  wtHild  sug- 

*  ThedbUBce  imvekd  bv  Odonel  Habbard  on  tbisMpeditioa  waanot  lew 
thaa  two  huDdred  and  fifty  nulei. 


gest.  Some  of  them — three  ladies  whom  I  understood  were 
recently  from  New  York,  distributed  tracts  and  other  reading  mat- 
ter among  our  company,  and  interested  themselves  zealously  in  our 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare." 

The  company  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  as  organ- 
ized while  Hubbard  had  gone  for  relief,  was  the  first 


militia  company  ever  organized  in  Chicago  of  which  any 
tradition  or  record  is  preserved.  The  commander  of 
this  company  was  Jean  Haptiste  Beaubien. 

The  first,  truest  and  bravest  volunteer  militiamen  of 
Cook  County  were  Shawbonee  and  his  friend  "  Billy 
Caldwell."  Their  names  appear  on  no  muster  rolls,  but 
their  services  as  protectors  of  the  whites  against  their 
savage  foes  have  enrolled  them  in  the  hearts  of  their 
descendants  forever.  But  for  them  the  first  families  of 
Chicago  would  have  had  no  descendants  to  perpetuate 
their  lives  or  tell  the  story  of  their  preservation.  Mer- 
ited mention  of  these  friends  of  early  Chicago,  ever  true 
and  brave,  appears  elsewhere. 

In  October,  1828,  Fort  Dearborn  was  again  garri- 
soned and  so  remained  with  the  exception  of  May  and  a 
part  of  June,  1832,  until  its  final  evacuation,  May  10, 
1837.  When  the  Black  Hawk  War  broke  out,  in  the 
early  spring  of  1832,  threatening  the  entire  devastation 
of  all  the  white  settlements  in  the  country  west  and 
northwest  of  the  great  lakes,  the  regular  army  was  found 
inadequate  to  repel  the  threatened  danger,  and  the  mil- 
itia were  again  called  into  requisition.  Under  the  call 
for  troops  the  State  of  Illinois  furnished  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  companies  of  volunteers,  which  appear 
on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  United  States,  and  served  in 
some  capacity  during  the  war.  In  addition,  many  com- 
panies of  State  Militia  were  under  arms,  |^  per/«Tn\£fi 
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meritorious  services,  but  were  not  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice by  any  United  States  officer.  No  rolls  of  these 
companies  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Fortunately,  through  the  industrious  historic  re- 
search of  Hon.  John  Wentworth  and  others,  the  roster 
of  one  of  these  companies,  made  up  of  early  residents  of 
Chicago,  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  as  will  appear 
in  its  proper  connection.  The  participation  of  residents 
of  Chicago  in  the  war  is  detailed  in  the  following 
sketch : 

Chicago  During  the  Black  Hawk  War. — Black 
Hawk,*a  leading  chief  of  the  Sacs,  had  refused,  in  1831, 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  his  tribe, 
which  he  himself  never  signed  for  his  band,  which  re- 
quired him  to  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  relin- 
quish forever  all  title  to  lands  heretofore  owned  by  him 
or  his  band  in  Illinois.  He  claimed,  with  reasons  that 
might  have  substantiated  his  claims  in  any  court  of  law, 
had  he  been  white,  that  neither  he  nor  his  band  ever 
sold  or  intended  to  sell  their  town,  near  Rock  Island, 
nor  the  adjacent  farms.  On  returning  from  a  hunt,  in 
the  summer  of  1831,  he  found  his  village  and  the  ad- 
jacent fields  occupied  by  white  settlers,  who,  under  the 
treaty  as  proclaimed,  had  come  in  and  taken  possession 
of  the  cabins  and  the  growing  crops  he  and  his  band 
had  planted.  He  determined,  at  alt  hazards,  to  rein.state 
his  band  in  possession  of  their  ancient  homes.  The 
Governor  of  Illinois,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  took 
a  different  view  of  the  case,  proclaimed  the  invasion  of 
the  State,  and  called  on  the  United  States  to  help  expel 
the  invaders.  The  result  was  the  burning  of  the  village, 
the'defeat  of  Black  Hawk,  his  retreat  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  treaty  ;  Black  Hawk  agreeing 
by  its  terms  to  remain  on  the  west  banks  of  the  great 
river  and  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  any  part  of  the  do- 
main of  Illinois  ever  after. 

The  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  giving  and  receiv- 
ing of  presents,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  trouble  was 
at  an  end. 

The  following  spring.  Black  Hawk's  band  having 
had  a  poor  hunt,  and  luving  lost  the  crops  they  had 
planted  the  previous  season,  found  themselves  poorer 
even  than  poor  Indians  usually  were.  'I'hey  were 
poverty-stricken.  They  could  not  pay  their  debts  to  the 
Indian  traders,  and  had  run  short  of  provisions  and 
aiiimunttion.  In  their  destitute  condition,  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  looked  lovingly  toward  their  old 
homes,  and  held  somewhat  lightly  the  forced  treaty  they 
had  made  the  fall  before.  It  is  stated,  on  what  is 
deemed  good  authority,  that  (ieorge  Armstrong,  who 
had  a  trading-post  at  that  time  at  Fort  Armstrong,  was 
a  heavy  creditor  of  the  tribe,  and  was  not  averse  to 
their  return,  as,  out  of  the  scare  which  might  occur  and 
the  probable  treaty  which  would  ensue,  he  might, 
through  his  influence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  secure 
his  debt  from  such  subsidies  as  should  come  to  them. 
Whether  Armstrong  influenoed  them  to  return  is  not 
known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  had  early  knowl- 
edge of  their  intention,  and  informed  General  Atkinson 
as  early  as  April  12,  1832,  when  he  wrote  him  : 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  the  British  band  of  Sacs  and 
Foxes  (Black  Hawk's)  are  determined  to  make  war  on  the  frontier 

*  Black  Hawk,  allhouKh  a  chief  of  a  band,  was  not  at  this  time  the  leading 
chief  of  the  Sacs.  He  was,  accordinf;  to  Indian  polity,  subservient  to  Keokuk, 
who  was  the  leading  chief  of  the  nation.  Chiefs  gained  their  supremacy  in 
three  ways-  by  inheritance,  by  marrisKC  with  a  chief  s  daughter,  or  by  bravery 
in  war.  Black  Hawk  was  not  a  hereditary  chief;  he  had  xamcd  his  position  by 
bravery  in  war,  and  had  drawn  around  him  the  best  families  of  [he  iribc, — the 
heads  of  which  had  fought  with  him  on  many  a  bloody  field.    Keokuk  took  no 

ert  in  hisraid,  but.  althouf^h  his  superior  in  rank,  was  powerless  to  control  the 
nd  which  acknowledged  alleKiance  to  him. 
So,  amonic  the  Pottawatomies,  Big  Foot,  chief  of  a  band,  seemed  not  to  be 
under  the  control  nf  any  other  chief*  of  that  nation.    Although  Keokuk,  the 
Itead  chief,  doured  peace,  lllack  Hawk  did  not  heed  his  advice  or  orders. 


settlements.  *  *  *  From  every  information  that  I  have  received  1  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  intention  of  the  British  band  of  Sac  Indians 
is  to  commit  depredations  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier." 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Black  Hawk,  who  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Armstrong,  was  in  collusion  with  him  to  get  up 
a  scare  and  a  new  treaty.  The  Galenian,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Galena,  under  date  of  May  2,  1832,  says  that 
"  Black  Hawk  was  invited  by  the  prophet,*  and  had 
taken*  |x>ssession  of  a  tract  of  forty  miles  upon  Rock 
River,  but  did  not  remain  long  before  commencing  his 
march  up  the  river.  Captain  William  B.  Green,  after- 
ward a  citizen  of  Chicago,  who  served  in  Stephenson's 
company  of  mounted  rangers,  said  that  "  Black  Hawk 
and  his  band  crossed  the  river  with  no  hostile  intent,  but 
tt)  accept  an  invitation  from  Pittawak,  a  friendly  chief, 
to  come  over  and  spend  the  summer  with  his  people  on 
the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois."  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  causes  or  influences  which  determined  Black 
Hawk,  he  decided  to  so  far  violate  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  as  to  return.  April  6,  1832,  he  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  his  whole  band,  including  old  men,  women, 
children,  warriors,  ponies  and  household  goods,  as  was 
common  to  the  tribe  on  making  a  peaceful  migration. 
The  warriors  numbered  386;  the  camp  followers,  prob- 
ably three  times  that  number.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  Black  Hawk's  soldiers  at  the  maximum  numbered 
less  than  half  a  thousand.  Some  st()p])ed  at  the  village 
of  the  Prophet;  many  dispersed  among  the  neighboring 
villages,  while  Black  Hawk,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
party,  numbering  more  non-combatants  than  warriors, 
made  his  way  up  the  Rock  River  toward  the  Winnebago 
country.  His  return,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
wanung  of  Davenport,  resulted  in  the  hasty  muster  f>f 
the  militia  by  Governor  Reynolds  to  repel  the  threat- 
ened invasion.  On  Saturday,  May  9,  the  militia  hafi 
rendezvoused,  to  the  number  of  eigliteen  hundred  men, 
at  Dixon's  Ferry,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Atkin- 
son's forces  from  Fort  Armstrong.    Prior  to  this,  J.  W. 

Stephenson,  John  Foley  and  Atchison  had  returned 

from  a  reconnoitering  expedition,  and  reported  that  the 
Indians  "had  dispersed  among  the  neighboring  tribes." 
The  Galenian,  in  commenting  on  the  re|K)rt  of  these 
scouts  said:  "  It  is  already  proved  that  they  will  not  at- 
tempt to  fight  it  out  with  us,  as  many  have  supposed. 
Will  the  temporary  dispersion  of  Black  Hawk's  band 
among  their  neighbors  cause  our  troops  to  be  disband- 
ed ?"  It  seems  to  have  been  decided  by  the  troops,  if 
not  by  the  Governor,  that  they  would  not  disband  until 
they  had  exterminated  the  trespassers.  On  May  10, 
Major  Isaiah  Stillman,  with  a  force  of  alwut  four  hun- 
dred well-mounted  volunteers,  was  permitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  make  a  reconnoissance  on  the  trail  of  the  half- 
starved  remnant  of  the  migratory  tribe;  the  Galenian 
says,  "  With  a  fixed  determination  to  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  wherever  he  might  find  any  part  of  the 
hostile  band."  On  the  evening  of  May  12,  Stillman 's 
force  encamped  at  White  Rock  Grove,  in  what  is  now 
Ogle  County,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Dixon.  They 
had  with  them  a  full  commissary  supply,  including  a 
barrel  of  whisky,  and  authorities  are  quite  unanimous  in 
saying  that  many  of  them  were  inspired  by  the  maudlin 
courage  they  had  imbibed.  Black  Hawk,  with  his  war 
chief,  Ne-o-pope,  about  a  hundred  and  fif^  warriors, 
and  twice  that  number  of  women,  children,  and  old  men. 
was  encamped  but  a  short  distance  away.    His  proxim- 

•The  Prophet  "White  Cloud"  was  a  Winnebago  chief,  then  having  his 
village  at  what  is  now  Proahetstown,  III.  He  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Black 
Hawk,  and  although  the  Winiiebagoes  would  not  join  him  in  open  war  a^init 
the  whites,  his  invitation  to  Hlack  Hawk  to  come  over  and  plant  com  in  his  ter- 
ritory did  not  rcaHure  the  whites.  It  bad  the  appearance  of  dupliaty  on  the 
part  of  White  Cloud,  and  amused  the  stutpicion  that  a  general  alliance  of  Ihc 
Winnebagoes,  Pottawatotnies  »ni  Foxes  ai[ainit  the  white*  would  be  the  prob- 
aUr  sequence  of  Black  Hawk'a  vint.  — 
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ity  was  unknown  to  the  whites,  but  hearing  of  thdr 
arrival  he  determined  to  communicate  with  them.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  small  party  of  his  braves  with  a  flag 
of  truce  toward  Stiilman's  camp.  On  appearing  in  sight, 
some  of  Stillmen's  men,  without  orders  hastily  mounted 
and  rode  furiously  toward  them,  firing  as  they  ad- 
vanced, killing  two  of  the  Indians  and  capturing 
two  others.  The  rest  of  the  party  fled  to  Black 
Hawk's  camp,  pursued  by  the  whites,  and  bear- 
ing tidings  of  the  death  of  their  comrades  and  the  vio- 
lation of  the  flag  of  truce.  The  war-whoop  was  the  re- 
ply to  the  outrage,  and  an  immediate  sally  in  force  was 
made  to  avenge  it  The  drunken  squad  which  had  done 
the  mischief  and  opened  the  war,  murdered  their  two 
prisoners,  and  retreated  to  the  camp.  Here  a  general 
panic  ensued,  and  the  whole  battalion  fled  for  safety. 
Eleven  of  Stiilman's  men  were  killed  before  the  escape 
was  effected,  among  whom  were  Captain  Adams  and 
Major  Perkins.  The  place  of  slaughter,  where  the 
mutilated  remains  of  the  victims  were  afterward  found 
and  buried,  is  still  known  as  "Stiilman's  Run."  The 
panic-stricken  soldiers  fled  to  Dixon  and  other  places  of 
safety,  spreading  consternation  among  the  settlers. 
General  Whiteside,  then  in  command  at  Dixon,  marched 
immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  late  disaster,  but  the 
hostile  band  had  disappeared.  He  had  only  the  melan- 
choly, satisfaction  of  burying  the  mutilated  remains  of 
the  victims  of  this  ill-starred  and  rash  encounter.  Black 
Hawk  and  his  braves  were  on  the  war-path.  They  had 
broken  up  into  small  parties,  and,  in  the  style  of  savage 
war-fare,  were  devastating  the  white  settlements,  rob- 
bing, destroying,  and  murdering  in  sweet  revenge  for 
the  outrages  of  Stiilman's  men.  The  volunteers  who 
thus  precipitated  the  rupture  were  soon  after  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  and  for  a  few  weeks  thereafter  the 
settlers  were  left  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
aroused  and  merciless  foe.  The  news  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  soon  reached  the  settlers  of  Cook  County, 
then  comprising  the  present  counties  of  McHenry,  Du- 
Fage,  Will  and  Lake.  The  settlers  of  DuPage  County, 
being  nearest  the  scene  of  danger,  made  a  unanimous 
stampede  for  the  stockades  at  Fort  Dearborn  as  a  place 
of  refuge  and  safety.  The  news  of  the  outbreak  reached 
Naper's  settlement,  a  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of 
Stiilman's  forces,  and  caused  not  a  little  anxiety.  It 
being  plan  ting- time,  the  settlers,  taking  extra  precautions 
against  surprise,  still  remained  to  finish  the  work  of  get- 
ting in  seed.  On  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  Shata,  a  son 
of  Shawbonee,  a  messenger  sent  by  his  father  from  the 
Pottawatomies,  who  remained  friendly  to  the  whites, 
reached  the  settlement  with  the  intelligence  that  a  party 
of  Sacs  were  on  the  Fox  River  committing  depredations. 
He  stated  that  they  had  burned  the  dwellings  and  de- 
stroyed the  property  of  Hollenbeck  and  Cunningham, 
then  living  at  Hollenbeck's  Grove  (now  Millbrook,  Ken- 
dall County),  continued  their  march  up  the  river,  and 
were  then  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  settlement. 
No  time  was  lost  in  hastily  gathering  together  what  few 
effects  could  be  carried,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
families,  with  the  exception  of  Christopher  Payne's, 
started  with  an  escort  for  Chicago,  some  of  the 
men  remaining  to  guard  the  hamlet  and  crops  from  de- 
struction, if  possible.  The  following  day  Laughton,  an 
Indian-trader  livmg  on  the  Desplaines  River,  came  to 
the  settlement  with  three  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  a 
half-breed  named  Burrasaw.  They  came  in  search  of 
news  regarding  the  threatened  invasion.  It  was  de- 
cided to  visit  the  camp  of  the  friendly  Pottawatomies, 
and  Laughton's  party,  joined  by  Captain  Joseph  Naper 
and  a  few  other  settlers,  went  to  their  camp  in  the  Big 


Woods,  some  ten  miles  away.  They  found  the  whole 
tribe  engaged  in  a  big  feast,  but  managed  to  gather 
from  them  the  unwelcome  information  that  a  band  of 
Sacs,  three  hundred  in  number,  were  encamped  in  the 
Blackberry  timber  only  four  miles  distant;  that  they 
were  bent  on  mischief;  that  they  would  try  to  prevail 
on  them  to  spare  the  settlement,  etc.  An  old  squaw, 
more  sober  than  her  lord,  said  to  Naper  "  Puc-a-che," 
which  Naper  understood  as  the  most  forcible  and  im- 
perative expression  in  the  dialect  to  indicate  that  only 
flight  could  avoid  imminent  peril.  Translated  into 
English  it  meant  "be  off,"  "go  quick,"  or  "run  for 
your  life."  Laughton,  who,  from  his  intimate  relations 
with  the  Pottawatomies  as  a  trader,  had  no  fear  for  him- 
self, remained.  Naper  and  his  companions  returned  at 
once  to  the  settlement.  There  they  waited  further 
developments,  meantime  preparing  for  fight  if  it  should 
prove  necessary.  They  loaded  on  their  remaining 
wagons  what  they  would  carry,  and  hid  in  a  well  what 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  behind.  While  engaged  in 
these  preparations  for  flight,  Laughton  returned,  ac- 
companied by  some  fifty  Pottawatomies,  to  warn  them 
to  hasten  their  departure,  as  a  band  of  Sacs  had  already 
crossed  the  Fox  River,  all  efforts  to  dissuade  them  from 
hostile  intent  have  proved  unavailing.  No  further  de- 
lay was  made.  The  settlers  hastily  warned  all  within 
reach  of  the  imminent  danger,  and  with  the  family  of 
Payne  left  behind  the  day  before,  followed  their  families 
in  their  flight  to  Chicago,  which  place  was  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th.  At  that  time  the  panic  had 
become  wide-spread  and  the  fugitives  were  pouring  in 
from  all  quarters.  The  arrival  of  the  Naperville  set- 
tlers brought  the  first  reliable  news  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  Indians.  Fort  Dearborn  was  at  this  time  tem- 
porarily unoccupied  as  a  military  post.  The  troops  of 
the  garrison  had  been  sent  to  Green  Bay  (Fort  Howard) 
and  Major  Whistler,  who  had  been  ordered  to  re-garri- 
son the  fort  from  Fort  Niagara,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
So  the  refugees  took  possession  of  the  fort,  several  hun- 
dred finding  crowded  but  welcome  accomodaticms  in 
the  deserted  barracks  and  such  improvised  shelter  as 
they  could  erect.  Some  Michigan  Militia  also  came 
over  and  garrisoned  the  fort  in  an  irregular  way,  crowd- 
ing its  capacity  to  the  utmost.  The  fort  at  this  time 
was  in  charge  of  Colonel  T.  J.  V.  Owen,  Goverment  Agent 
of  the  Ottawa,  Pottawatomie  and  Chippewa  Indians. 
The  means  of  defense  at  this  time  were  certainly  inade- 
quate to  the  scare,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  danger. 
The  Cook  County  and  Chicago  Militia  again  came  to 
the  front.  Already  the  Chicago  Militia  was  enrolled,  as 
appears  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  Fergus's 
Historical  Series,  No.  16,  pp.  64-65: 

"Chicago's  Early  Defenders. — In  my  pursuit  of 
the  names  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago,  a  friend  has 
presented  me  with  the  following,  which  he  assures  me 
was  copied,  some  years  ago,  from  the  original.  The  of- 
ficers are  all  dead.  Captain  Kercheval,  once  a  promi- 
nent man  in  this  city,  and  who  represented  it  in  the  Leg- 
islature in  1838,  died  within  a  year  or  two  in  California, 
leaving  a  son  who  is  a  printer  in  this  city.  His  widow 
resides  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  with  her  sister,  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  once  Indian  Agent  here. 
The  two  Lieutenants  having  been  Postmasters  in  this 
city,  are  well  remembered.  Of  the  soldiers,  I  know  of 
but  one  living,  David  McKee,  of  Aurora,  III.  If  there 
is  another  living,  he  is  wanted  at  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society's  rooms,  corner  of  Dearborn  Avenue  and  On- 
tario Stre«»t. 

"  After  this  organization.  Governor  John  Reynolds 
sent  Major  Daniel  Bailey  to  Chicago,  and  beraised  a  batj 
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talion  of  four  companies  from  the  citizens  of  northern 
Iltinois.  The  pay-rolls  of  these  four  companies  of  vol- 
unteers, I  am  told,  is  still  preserved  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  it  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  land- 
warrants.  It  is  hoped  that  a  copy  of  it  will  soon  be  in 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society's  library.  I  doubt  not 
but  the  names  of  many  [>ersons  now  living  are  upon  it 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  paper  was  drawn  up  by 
Colonel  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  the  stepfather  of  our 
present  Judge  Murry  F.  Tutey.  Thirty-seven  is  the 
number  capable  and  willing  to  bear  arms  at  that  date. 
There  was  no  clergyman  here  to  be  their  chaplain,  if 
they  wanted  one.*  John  Wentworth. 

"Chicago,  October  17,  1879." 

MUSTER  ROLL. 

May  3,  1833. — We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  sub- 
mit ourselves,  for  the  time  being,  to  Gholson  Kercheval, 
Captain,  and  George  W.  Dole  and  John  S.  C.  Hogan, 
First  and  Second  Lieutenants,  as  commanders  of  the 
Militia  of  the  town  of  Chicago,  until  all  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  Indians  may  have  subsided  : 
Richard  J.  Hamilton,  Jeddiah  Woolley, 
Jesse  B.  Brown,  George  H.  Walker, 

Isaac  Harmon,  A.  W.  Taylor. 

Samuel  Miller,  James  Kinzie, 

John  F.  Hemdon,  Davied  Pemeton, 

Benjamin  Harris,  James  Ginsday, 

S.  T.  Gage,  Samuel  Debaif, 

Rufus  Brown,  John  Wellmaker 

Jeremiah  Smith,  William  H.  Adams 

Heman  S.  Bond,  James  T.  Osborne, 

William  Smith,  E.  D.  Hatmon, 

-    Isaac  D.  Harmon,  Charles  Moselle, 

Joseph  Lafromboise,         Francis  Labaque, 
Henry  Boucha,  Michael  Ouilmette, 

Claude  Lafromboise,         Christopher  Shedaker, 
J.  W.  Zarley,  David  McKee. 

David  Wade,  Ezra  Bond, 

William  Bond,  Robert  Thompson, 

Samuel  Ellis. 

This  company  never  entered  the  service  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Kercheval  or  Lieutenants  Dole  and 
Hogan,  but  the  members  were  pledged  to  duty  when- 


ever and  wherever  required  for  defense.  So,  when  the 
fugitives  arrived  from  the  Naper  settlement,  and  the 
heads  of  the  families  indicated  their  intention  to  return 
immediately  to  look  after  their  property,  they  found  no 
difficulty  in  raising  a  company  from  the  ranks  of  Ker- 


cheval's  volunteers  to  return  with  them.  The  company 
con«sted  of  about  thirty  men,  under  the  command  of 
Jesse  B.  Brown  and  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  and  was  made 

*  Then  were  leveral  dernmwD  acceMlble.  Rev.  WilliMii  See,  and  Rev. 
gte^ien  R.  Begp  were  at  Chicacoat  the  tine. 


up  from  the  roster  of  high  privates  before  given,  to- 
gether with  a  dozen  Naperville  settlers,  among  whom 
were  John  and  Joseph  Naper,  Christopher  Payne,  Baley 
Hob.son,  Alanson  Sweet,  Israel  Blodgett,  and  Robert 
Strong. 

On  Saturday,  May  31,  this  Chicago  Militia  company, 
known  as  Captain  Brown's,  left  Fort  Dearborn  for  the 
seat  of  war.  I'hey  stopped  at  night  at  Laughton's  and 
on  the  next  day  reached  Naper's  settlement,  where  they 
found  everything  had  remained  undisturbed  since  the 
fugitives  had  left  .he  place.  Thence  they  proceeded  to 
Plainfield,  where  the  settlers  had  erected  a  rough  log 
fort  and  were  apparently  secure  against  attack.  From 
there  they  marched  to  Holderman's  Grove,  where  they 
spent  the  night  and  a  part  of  the  following  day.  While 
there  an  express  from  Ottawa  came  to  them,  bringing 
the  intelligence  that  a  party  of  Sacs  had  fallen  upon  the 
settlement  at  Indian  Creek,  and  murdered  all  the  set- 
tlers. The  company  immediately  proceeded  to  Ottawa, 
and  from  thence  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  where  they 
found,  amidst  a  scene  of  complete  destruction  and  deso- 
lation, the  mangled  and  lifeless  remains  of  fifteen  of  the 
settlers.  The  victims  had  all  been  scalped,  and  their 
bodies  mutilated  according  to  the  extreme  standard  of 
savage  warfare,  the  children  being  hacked  in  pieces,  the 
bodies  of  the  women  nailed,  suspended  by  their  feet,  to 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  those  of  the  men  mutilated 
in  a  manner  so  shocking  as  to  be  indescribable.  They 
buried  the  dead  and  returned  to  Ottawa.  From  thence, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  volunteers,  under  Major 
Bailey,  they  started  on  their  return  march.  At  Holder- 
man's  Grove  they  found  everything  laid  waste,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Plainfield,  where  they  found  the  settlers  with- 
in the  fort  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  occasioned  by  the 
news  they  had  just  received  of  the  Indian  Creek  mas- 
sacre. The  following  morning  the  Plainfield  fort  was 
abandoned,  and  the  settlers,  under  the  escort  of  the 
soldiers,  set  out  for  Fort  Dearborn — all  but  Rev.  Adam 
Payne,  a  peripatetic  preacher,  who  refused  to  join  the 
company.  He  started  in  the  opposite  direction  for  Ot- 
tawa, and  was  never  again  seen  alive.  His  body  was 
found  some  days  after.  His  scalp  and  his  long  flowing 
beard  had  been  torn  o£f  by  the  merciless  band  at  whose 
hands  he  met  his  death.  The  company  reached  Chi- 
cago, with  the  new  accession  of  fugitives  and  terror,  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  after  an  arduous  and  heart-«(^- 
ening,  if  not  dangerous,  campaign  of  five. days. 

With  no  regular  garrison  at  the  fort,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  a  volunteer  patrol  force  constantly  on 
the  watch,  to  guard  against  the  near  approach  or  sud- 
den surprise  of  the  dreaded  and  wily  foe.  The  Michi- 
gan Militia  in  the  garrison  did  good  picket  duty,  but  it 
devolved  on  the  Chicago  men  and  such  allies  as  might 
be  drawn  from  the  men  who  had  their  families  in  the 
fort  to  make  more  extended  reconnoissance.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  Captain  Brown's  company  two  new  com- 
panies were  organized  to  reconnoiter  the  country  toward 
the  Fox  River.  Very  me^er  accounts  of  these  com- 
panies appear,  as  they  were  never  mustered  into  the 
regular  service,  and  no  rosters  of  the  companies  have 
been  preserved.  In  one  of  the  series  of  articles  entitled 
**  By-Gone  Days,"  published  in  the  Chicago  Times,  in 
1875,  the  remembrance  of  these  two  companies  is  re- 
vived as  follows  :  '*  Meanwhile  the  Chicago  heroes  had 
left  no  opportunity  unimproved  to  cover  themselves 
with  laurels.  Robert  Kinzie  had  a  company  of  fifty 
Pottawatomies  under  his  command,  who  acted  as  scouts 
and  runners,  while  Captain  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien, 
with  a  company  of  twenty  or  more  whites,  scoured  the 
country  about  Naperville,  Plainfield  and  ^^(^'^j^^ 
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style  that  was  exceedingly  lively."  Hurlbut's  "Chi- 
cago AntiquitteS}"  p.  308,  says:  " During  the  Indian 
excitement  of  1S33,  Mr.  Beaubien  had  command  of 
some  twenty-five  men,  who,  as  scouts,  did  duty  for  a 
short  time."  I'he  only  extended  campaign  of  these  two 
companies  of  which  any  account  is  preserved  occurred 
in  June,  1832. 

Beaubien  and  Kinzie*s  Campaign. — On  the  return 
of  Captain  Brown's  company,  a  new  company  was  raised 
to  revisit  the  deserted  settlements  near  Fox  River,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  enemy  had  visited  them,  and  look 
after  the  property  left  behind  and  the  growing  crops,  if 
they  had  not  been  destroyed.  Robert  Kinzie  was  already 
on  duty  with  a  company  of  fifty  Pottawatomie  scouts, 
(Captain  Beaubien's  company  numbered  some  twenty- 
five  mounted  men,  among  whom  were  several  of  Brown's 
men  who  had  re-enlisted.  The  two  Napers  and  Alan- 
son  Sweet  were  members.  The  command  set  out  from 
Chica^  on  the  morning  of  June  i.  At  noon  they 
reached  the  Desplaines  River,  where  they  found  Captain 
Kinzie  already  encamped  with  his  band  of  Fottawato- 
mies.  It  was  agreed  that  Kinzie  witlvhis  scouts  should 
proceed  directly  to  the  Naper  settlement,  while  Captain 
Beaubien  should  make  a  detour  to  Captain  Boardman's 
to  look  after  the  property  there,  it  I)eing  expected  that 
the  latter,  being  better  mounted,  would  reach  the  place 
of  rendezvous  first.  Beaubien's  company  rode  quite 
rapidly,  found  Boardman's  property  safe,  and  before 
sunset  reached  Ellsworth's  Grove.  A  skirt  of  timber 
hid  the  settlement  from  view,  but  smoke  was  seen  rising 
from  the  point  where  Naper's  house  was  located; 
whether  it  was  from  its  smouldering  ruins  or  not  was  a 
question,  to  solve  which  John  Naper  volunteered  to 
leave  the  company  and  go  alone  to  the  settlement.  He 
was  to  fire  one  shot  in  case  he  found  friends.  He  was 
watched  by  the  little  party  until  he  disappeared  in  the 
woods.  Soon  after  two  shots  were  heard  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and,  as  Naper  did  not  reappear,  the  natural 
conclusion  was  that  the  Sacs  had  killed  him.  Two  of 
the  Chicago  company,  one  mounted  on  a  pack  mule  and 
the  other  on  a  diminutive  pony  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  American  Fur  Company,  manifested  great 
trepidation,  and  without  orders  turned  the  heads  of 
their  slow  and  unreliable  steeds  toward  the  East 
Branch  timber.  Captain  Beaubien  was  not  slow 
to  discover  the  depletion  in  his  ranks,  and  rose 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  He  rode  rap- 
idly after  the  fugitives,  vociferating.  '*  Halt !  Halt ! !  " 
Disregarding  the  orders  of  their  commander,  they  con- 
tinued their  flight,  now  hotly  pursued  by  Captain  Beau- 
bien. He  soon  ran  them  down,  drew  his  pistol,  and 
brought  them  to  a  halt  and  return  to  the  ranks  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  case  :  "  You  run  ?  By  Gar, 
you  run,  I  shoot  you."  Soon  after  the  return  of  the 
deserters  Naper  made  his  appearance  bringing  the  re- 
lieving intelligence  that  friends  only  awaited  them  at 
the  settlement.  Kinzie  and  his  Indian  scouts  had  out- 
marched them,  and  were  already  encamped  there.  They 
rode  with  haste  to  the  village,  with  light  hearts  and 
empty  stomachs.  A  fat  steer,  somewhat  wild,  was  run 
down  by  the  Pottawatomies  with  a  din  of  yells,  dispatched 
and  brought  in  with  great  exultation  over  the  success 
of  the  hunt,  and  the  commissary  still  further  supplied 
by  breaking  into  the  log  store  which  had  escaped  the 
depredations  of  the  Sacs,  and  bringing  forth  ample  sup- 
plies of  rum  and  tobacco  for  the  Indians.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Pottawatomie  scouts  were  prevailed  upon  to 
perform  the  "war  dance"  with  all  the  variations  that 
free  rum  and  tobacco  could  suggest,  after  which  enter- 
tainment the  tired  soldiers  slept  the  sound  sleep  which 


only  fatigue  can  bring.  The  following  morning  Beau- 
bien's company  rose  refreshed.  They  had  slept  off  the 
fatigue  of  the  day  before,  and  with  renewed  strength 
came  renewed  ardor  for  a  conflict  with  the  Sacs  of  whom 
they  had  failed  to  find  traces  thus  far.  Fearing  that  in 
the  heat  of  some  possible  conflict,  they  might  slay  some 
of  their  allies,  the  Pottawatomies,  they  took  from  the 
stores  a  web  of  sheeting,  tore  it  in  strips,  and  as  a  pre- 
cautionary insignia,  tied  them  about  the  head  and  waist 
of  each  friendly  Indian.  Thus  having  secured  the  safe- 
ty of  Kinzie's  Indian  scouts,  Captain  Beaubien  and  his 
company  left  them,  and  started  for  the  Big  Woods  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  All  day  they  scoured  the  plains, 
without  meeting  a  trace  of  the  foe,  returning  quite 
jaded  and  disheartened  to  the  Naper  settlement  late  in 
the  evening.  On  the  following  morning  they  set  out  on 
their  return  to  Chicago,  leaving  Kinzie  and  his  Indian 
scouts  to  keep  watch  for  the  Sacs,  who  never  afterward 
appeared  in  force  in  that  region.  They  had  already 
gone  up  the  Rock  River,  beyond  the  present  boundaries 
of  Illinois.  Nothing  exciting  occurred  during  the  re- 
turn journey  except  a  slight  emeute  in  the  ranks.  One 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  hastily  enlisted  without  any 
preliminary  drill  in  the  manual  of  arms,  placed  the 
whole  command  in  jeopardy  by  allowing  his  gun  to  fire 
itself  off  at  unseasonable  ar.d  unexpected  times.  As  the 
guns  were  all  strapped  to  the  horse's  sides,  each  had  the 
full  range  of  such  members  of  the  company  as  happened 
to  go  before.  It  is  not  strange  that  three  unexpected 
discharges  from  the  young  man's  gun  before  reaching 
Brush  Hill,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  should  spread  dis- 
content in  the  front  ranks.  They  had  steeled  their 
hearts  to  all  the  terrors  of  Indian  warfare,  the  deadly 
ambush,  the  savage  assaults,  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping  knife  ;  but  this  new  element  of  annihilation 
which  belched  from  an  unmanageable  gun  at  such  un- 
certain seasons,  and  with  such  uncertain  aim  had  a  most 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  entire  force.  When,  on 
reaching  Brush  Hill,  and  dismounting,  the  young  man's 
gun  fired  itself  off  for  the  fourth  time.  Captain  Beau- 
bien asserted  his  authority  and  ordered  him  to  give  up 
the  dangerous  weapon,  which,  in  a  mutinous  and  defiant 
manner,  he  refused  to  do,  whereupon  he  was  collared 
by  the  Captain,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling,  such  as  the  prairies  had  never  smiled  on 
before,  disarmed.  Equanimity,  discipline,  and  safety 
being  thus  restored,  the  company  resumed  their  march, 
reaching  Chicago  the  same  evening.  The  fugitives 
were  re-assured  by  their  return  that  there  was  no  imme- 
diate danger.  Occasional  excursions  were  made  during 
the  succeeding  weeks  to  the  deserted  settlements, 
each  party  returning  with  the  welcome  news  that  they 
had  discovered  no  traces  of  Indians  and  that  the  crops 
were  growing  undisturbed.  It  was,  nevertheless,  not 
deemed  prudent  for  the  settlers  to  return  to  their 
homes,  while  the  hostile  Sacs  were  known  to  be  still 
unconquered  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away. 
They  might  return  and  repeat  on  some  defenseless 
hiunlet  the  horrors  of  Indian  Creek.  So  all  through 
the  summer  days  of  June  the  fugitives  remained  quar- 
tered in  and  about  Fort  Dearborn.  Major  Whistler 
arrived  July  2,  with  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers 
from  Niagara,  to  re-occupy  the  fort  as  a  military  post 
and  prepare  quarters  for  General  Scott  and  his  com- 
mand, whose  arrival  was  daily  expected.  He  arrived 
July  8,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  dread  news 
was  known  that  with  him  had  come  an  enemy  more 
terrible  than  that  from  which  they  had  fled.  It  was  the 
scourge  of  cholera  in  its  most  fatal  form,  ^^'he  soldiers 
died  oir  like  distempered  sh<gp^.^^  Tg^co@^^^, 
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numerous  for  formal  or  Christian  burial,  and  were  hud- 
dled hastily  into  common  graves.  The  terror  of  this  new 
enemy,  which  was  the  only  one  before  wh  icb  the  hero  Scott 
ever  quailed,  drove  the  refugees  from  the  fort.  They  chose 
to  face  the  possible  danger  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife,  rather  than  the  ghostly  pestilence  that  "walked  at 
noon-day,"  striking  the  silent  death-blow  with  unseen 
hand.  The  settlers  accordingly  returned  precipitately  to 
their  deserted  homes,  and,  by  the  loth.  Chicago  was  aban- 
doned to  the  pest-stricken  garrison  and  the  few  stout- 
hearted residents  who.  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
chose  to  remain,  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  sick  and 
burying  the  dead.  August  3.  lilack  Hawk's  fugitives 
were  surrounded  and  utterly  routed  at  the  mouth  of 
Itad  Axe  River,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end.  it  is  not 
the  purpose  here  to  give  a  full  sketch  even  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  except  so  far  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  show 
the  partici|>ation  in  it  of  Chicago  s(jldiers.  From  the 
story  as  told,  it  is  shown  that  every  able-bodied  citizen 
volunteered.*  and  nearly  all  in  some  capacity  did  service 
until  the  danger  had  passed  away.  Cholson  Kercheval, 
Colonel  Owen,  and  many  others  were  kept  busy  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  homeles.s.  fugitives  as  they 
came  in. 

Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  still  surviving,  and  residing  in 
Chicago,  did  service  in  Colonel  Moore's  regiment  of 
Illinois  volunteers.  He  was  at  time  living  at  Danville, 
although  his  business  brought  him  frequently  to  Chi- 
cago. He  was  Second  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Alexan- 
der Bailey'^  company,  and,  according  to  the  records, 
was  mustered  into  the  service  May  23,  1832,  and  was 
mustered  out  June  23.  The  record  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  roster  of  Captain  Joseph  Naper's  company. 
It  was  raised  during  July,  too  late  to  take  active  part  in 
the  war.  The  members  were  all  residents  of  Cook 
County,  and  many  of  them  afterward  residents  of 
Chicago.  The  roster  appears  in  the  "  Record  of  the 
Services  of  Illinois  Soldiers  in  the  HIack  Hawk  War 
1831-32)  and  in  the  .Mexican  War  ('1846-48  ,"  by  Isaac 
Elliott,  Adjutant-(ieneral  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  pp. 
149  50.  In  March,  1880,  it  was  published  in  the 
Chicago  Evening  Journal,  with  the  following  letter  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chica^t  Ewuiu!^  Ji'unuil: 

I  send  you  a  list  of  the  soldiers  who  volunteered  from  this 
county  to  go  with  (Jeneral  Scott  in  pursuit  nf  Itlnck  ll.nwk.  'I'he 
most  01  these  gentlemen  arc  dead,  but  ihey  ha\(*  left  dtscendents 
who  constitute  some  of  our  most  valuable  liiiwiis.  There  are 
many  citizens  of  Chicago  now  living  who  had  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  nearly  all  of  them.  I  have  given  the  residence  of  those 
whom  I  know  are  now  living.  l'rol>ably  others  are  living  whow 
residence  I  do  not  know.  This  list  has  been  sent  lo  Washington 
and  compared  with  the  original.  Many  of  them  resided  in  that 
part  of  Cot^  County  which  is  now  I>urage  t'onntv. 

The  Fourth  Corporal  is  now  the  County  Judge  of  DuPage 
County,  and  would  be  a  good  man  for  gentlemen  of  historical 
tastes  to  interview.  JoHN  Wentwortii. 

Chicago.  March  2,  1880. 
Muster  Roll*/"  a  Company  0/  Mounted  Volunteers  in  tfu  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  in  defense  of  the  Northern  frontier 
»f  the  State  of  Illinois,  against  the  Sae  and  Fox  Indians, 
from  the  County  of  Cook,  in  said  State,  in  the  year  1833, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Joseph  Naper  ; 
Joseph  Naper,  Captain,  afterward  member  of  I^islature. 
Alanson  Sweet,  First-Lieutenant,  now  living  at  Evanston,  III. 
Sherman  King,  Second- 1  .ieutenant,  lived  at  Brush  Hill,  III. 
.S.  M.  Salisbury,  First-Si-rgeant.  aftera'ard  Cook  County  Commis- 
sioner, at  Whcfling,  III. 
John  Manning,  Second-Sergeant. 

Walter  Stowell,  Third -Sergeant,  afterward  I*ostmasler,  at  Newark, 
111. 

John  Naper,  Fourth-Sergeant,  lived  at  NaperviUe,  brother  of  Jo- 
seph. 

T.  E.  Parsons,  First-Corporal, 
layman  Butterfield,  Second-Corporal. 

(*)  See  roster  of  Kcrcheval's  compuiy. 


I.  r.  Blodgett,  Third-Corporal,  father  of  Judge  If.  W.  fltodgelt. 
Robert  Nelson  Murray  ( N^>erville),  Fourth-Corporal,  now  County 
Judge. 

TRIVATRS. 

I*.  F.  W.  Peck,  died  at  Chicago,  Uriah  Paine  (Naperville), 

William  Barber,  John  Stevens, 

Richanl  M.  Sweet,  Seth  Westcott, 

John  Stevens.  Jr.,  Henry  T.  Wilson  (Wheaton), 

Calvin  M.  Stowell,  Christopher  I'aine, 

b»hn  P'ox,  ISasley  liobson. 

Denis  Clark,  Josiah  11.  (iiddings 

t'aleb  Foster,  Anson  Ament. 

Augustine  Stowell,  Calvin  Ament. 

Cieorge  Fox.  Kdmund  Harrison. 

T.  Parsons,  Williard  Scott  (Naperville), 

Panicl  I^ngdon,  Perez  llawlv)-, 

William  (iault,  Peter  WicotTe. 

Okoanizatiok  ok  thk  Cook  Ci>b'NTV  Mii-iriA. — 
In  1S29  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  en- 
acted the  following  law  regulating  the  militia  of  the 
State: 

Skction  I.  lie  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  Ceneral  Assembly,  j'hat  there  shall  be  one  regi- 
mental  and  one  company  muster,  and  one  regimental  muster  of 
officers  in  each  year;  the  company  muster  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  September,  unless  changed  to  sonic  other  day  by  order 
of  the  commandants  of  regiments  or  odd  battalions,  in  which  case 
sixty  days  notice  of  each  change  shall  be  given  to  the  commandants 
nf  each  company.  Regimental  drill  musters  shall  be  held  on  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  next  preceding  the  regimental  musters. 
Hereafter,  no  brigade  inspector  shall  be  required  to  attend  regi- 
mental or  drill  musters. 

Skction  2.  For  the  purpose  of  review  or  drill  inspection,  the 
brigadier-general  may  change  the  time  lixed  by  law  for  regimental 
musters,  by  giving  to  the  several  commandants  of  regiments,  or  odd 
battalions,  under  their  command,  a  notice  to  that  effect,  on  or  lie- 
fore  the  lirsiday  of  March  in  each  year. 

S>'X:tion  3.  Commandants  of  companies  may  receive  any  lawful 
excuse  of  non-commissioned  ofKcers  or  prirates  under  their  com- 
mand, for  a  failure  to  attend  muster,  or  for  not  being  properly 
equipped. 

Suc  tion  4.  No  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  shall  be 
fined  more  than  one  dollar  for  failing  to  attend  any  regimental  muster 
nor  more  than  fifty  cents  for  failing  to  alttend  any  company  muster. 

Skction  5,  No  person  conscientiously  opposed  to  doing  military 
duty  by  reason  uf  religious  opinions,  shall  be  compelled  so  to  do  in 
times  of  peace;  Provided  such  person  shall  work  two  days  in  each 
year,  on  the  public  roads,  in  the  district  in  which  such  person  or 
persons  may  reside,  in  addition  to  the  road  labor  now  required  of 
them,  under  the  regulations  prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  ".An 
act  for  the  relief  of  persons  having  conscientious  stmples  against 
bearing  arms."  or  pay  into  the  county  treasury  seventy-tive  cents. 
The  first  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons having  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing  arms,"  apprm'ed 
February  6,  1827.  is  hereby  repealed. 

Suction  6,  .So  much  of  the  act,  to  which  this  is  an  amendment, 
as  required  battalion  musters  to  be  held;  so  much  of  said  act  as 
fixes  the  time  for  holding  regimental  drill  musters;  so  much  thereof 
as  allows  compensation  to  division  and  brigade  inspectors:  so 
much  thereof  as  requires  two  company  musters  to  be  held  in  each 
year,  and  prescribing  the  holding  of  the  same;  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed.  This  act  to  lie  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

{  Approved,  January  q,  1829,) 

The  above  law  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  bring 
the  militia  of  the  State  to  any  great  degree  of  efficiency, 
as  it  provided  cheap  ways  and  means  whereby  every 
soldier  enrolled  could  be  exempt  from  service.  Under 
this  general  law  a  special  act  was  passed  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  in  1833,  organizing  the  militia  in  Cook 
County.    The  act  was  as  follows: 

Section  i.  lie  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  that  all  the  citizens  of  Cook 
County  liable  to  perform  militia  duty,  shall  organize  themselves 
into  a  regiment,  two  battalions,  and  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
than  eight  companies,  .^fter  the  election  of  colonel,  which  shall  be 
held  on  the  20th  day  of  March  next,  at  the  house  of  David  Lorton, 
on  the  Desplaines  River,  in  said  county,  and  before  the  people 
separate,  the  colonel  elect,  and  the  pec^le  present,  may  divide  the 
county  off  into  two  battalion  districts,  and  not  less  than  four  nor 
more  than  eight  company  districts,  and  the  militia  premjt,  when 
the  bounds  of  the  said  battalions  and  companies  : 
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wridiu,  ihal)  proceed  forthwith  to  elect  two  majors,  and  not  less 
than  four  nor  more  than  e^ht  captains,  and  a  first  and  second 
lieutenant  to  each  company :  Provided  always,  that  none  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  several  onices  herein  provided  for,  unless  he  shall  at 
the  time  of  said  election  be  a  resident  citizen  in  such  battalion  dis- 
trict, if  a  major,  or  in  said  company  district  if  a  capuin  or  lieu- 
tenant ;  nor  shall  any  militiaman,  not  residing  in  the  battalion 
or  company  district,  be  allowed  to  vote  for  any  officer,  so  to  be 
dected,  bat  in  all  cases  the  miUtamen  shall  elect  their  oT<n  officers 
in  thdr  own  dtstricts. 

Sec.  a.  After  the  organization  of  the  militia  so  to  be  made 
at  the  honae  of  David  Lorton,  on  the  said  20th  day  of  March  next, 
the  colonel  elect  shall  give  to  each  major,  captain,  and  lieu- 
tenant, a  certificate  of  election ;  and  if  they  cannot  elect  all  their 
officers  in  one  day,  they  may  continue  said  election  from  day  to 
day,  not  exceeding  three  days.  After  said  elections  shall  be  closed, 
and  the  results  ascertained,  the  colonel  shall  cause  each  captain  to 
furnish  him  within  three  days  a  company  roll :  Provided,  that  in  no 
case  shall  any  compamy  be  recognized  as  sucb,  unless  there  be 
thirty-two  privates  in  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  colonel,  when  so  elected,  shall  be  allowed  to 
receive,  for  the  use  of  the  militiamen  of  his  regiment,  two  hundred 
stand  pf  the  State  arms,  to  wit :  one  hundred  rifles  and  one  hun- 
dred muskets,  with  their  accouterments. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Governor  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his 
discretion  be  dtall  deem  it  necessary,  to  deliver  to  the  colonel 
of  Cook  County  the  complement  of  arms  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing sectim  of  this  act ;  but  the  colonel,  before  he  shall  retxtve  said 
arms,  shall  execute  to  the  Governor  a  bond,  in  the  penal  sum 
of  $3,300,  conditioned  that  the  said  arms  shall  be  at  all  times  here- 
after forthcoming  to  the  order  of  the  Governor  :  after  which,  each 
captain  shall  execute  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $16  for  each  gun,  to 
the  colonel,  conditioned  that  said  gun  shall  be  at  all  times  hereafter 
fcMthcoming  to  the  order  of  the  colonel ;  and  each  private,  before  he 
shall  reodve  from  his  captain  any  of  the  said  arms,  shall  give  him  a 
recript  for  the  gun,  fkscribing  it,  conditioned  that  if  he  fails  or 
refuses  to  return  it  to  the  order  of  his  caputn,  he  will  pay,  or  cause 
to  be  paid  to  his  said  captain,  the  sum  of  (16  as  a  penalty  for  such 
failure  or  refusal :  Provided  always,  that  the  said  arms,  or  any 
of  them,  be  lost  in  battle,  or  by  any  unavoidable  accident,  the 
said  bonds,  or  receipts,  to  that  extent,  shall  be  null  and  void :  Pro- 
vided also,  that  Uie  said  colonel  shall  be  allowed  to  execute  the 
bond  herein  required  of  him  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  county  com- 
missioner's court,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Clerk  thereof, 
pajrable  to  the  Governor  of  this  Sute  for  the  use  of  the  pe<^1e  ; 
which  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
within  sixty  days,  after  which  certificate  of  said  colonel's  bond, 
by  the  said  Clerk,  the  quota  of  arms  herein  allowed  to  said  county 
of  Cock  shall  be  delivered  to  the  order  of  said  colonel,  who  shall 
make  equal  distribution  of  them  among  the  captains,  who  shall  dis- 
tribnte  them  to  those  who  have  no  arms  in  the  several  companies, 
as  shall  be  equal  and  just :  Provided,  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
erf  said  arms  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  requiring  them. 

Sbc.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  it  confers  the 
power  on  the  Governor  to  deliver  State  arms  to  the  militia  of  this 
State,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  general.  All  bonds  to  be 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  s^l  be  conditioned  for  the 
retnni  <rf  the  arms  in  good  order. 

(Approved  February  22,  1833.) 
The  organization  under  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going law  was  not  completed  until  more  than  a  year 
after  its  passage.  In  the  spring  of  1834,  by  order  of 
the  Military  Commandant  of  the  State  an  election  was 
held  at  the  house  of  David  Lorton,  (Laughton)  on  June 
7,  1834.  The  law  was  by  no  means  popular.  A  large 
part  of  the  community  were  adverse  to  training  on  gen- 
eral principles,  and  did  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  the 
respon»biUty  of  enrolled  soldiery  which  involved  the 
custody  of  arms  and  the  payment  of  fines  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  perform  the  required  drill  duty  at  the  time  speci- 
fied. The  non-military  party  were  in  a  large  majority, 
and,  as  they  could  not  ignore  a  quasi  election  under  the 
law,  determined  to  elect  if  possible  a  colonel  after  their 
own  heart.  The  day  appointed  for  their  election 
brought  such  a  crowd  of  citizens  as  had  never 
been  assembled  in  Cook  County  before.  Laughton's 
tavern,*  the  place  appointed,  was  situated  some  twelve 
miles  from  Fort  Dearborn,  near  the  present  suburb  of 
Riverside,  on  what  was  known  for  many  years  as  the 

*  Tha  bbdK  owned  by  Beraudot  H.  iMahton,  and  kept  by  Stepbea 
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Southwestern  Plank  Road — now  Ogden  Avenue.  All  the 
able-bodied  citizens  of  Chicago  attended;  and  they  went 
prepared  for  a  short,  sharp  and  decisive  campaign.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  commissary  stores  of  crackers, 
cheese,  dried  beef,  etc.,  a  large  supply  of  strong  bever- 
ages was  taken  along  to  strengthen  the  soldiery  in  case 
of  a  prolonged  contest.  A  part  of  the  outfit  was,  ac- 
cording to  an  aged  chronicler,  "one  keg  of  brandy,  four 
packages  of  loaf  sugar,  and  sixteen  dozen  lemons." 
The  election  was  entirely  a  one-sided  affair,  and  was 
quickly  over.  The  anti-militia  party  were  triumphant 
The  successful  candidate  for  the  Colonel  was  the  chiv- 
alrous, good-natured,  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  then  the 
most  popular  man  in  Cook  County  and  one  who  it  was 
believed  could  be  depended  upon  for  lax  dicipline  and 
light  fines  in  time  of  peace.  The  election  was  celebrat- 
ed with  all  the  hilarity  that  the  occasion  demanded. 
A  barrel  set  in  a  spring  which  gushed  from  the  bluff 
near  Laughton's  house  was  utilized  as  a  punch  bowl. 
Into  it  the  brandy  and  lemons  and  sugar  were  poured, 
and  from  it  the  crowd  drank  to  the  Colonel  elect,  until 
the  spring  water  again  asserted  its  supremacy.  The 
story  is  apocryphal ;  but  it  is  here  repeated,  neverthe- 
less, as  one  version  of  an  o'er  true  tale.  It  is  certain 
that  on  the  occasion  a  larger  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  got  gloriously  tipsy  than  at  any  other  epoch  in 
her  history,  before  or  since.  The  regiment  at  that  time 
organized  was,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter, 
known  as  the  Sixtieth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Militia. 

Its  childhood,  under  the  lax  discipline  of  its  over  in- 
dulgent and  big-hearted  Colonel,  showed  a  somewhat 
spontaneous  growth,  nntrammeled  and  unpestered  with 
the  rigors  of  military  discipline,  except  at  intervals  so 
rare  as  to  render  them  novel  episodes  in  the  otherwise 
free  and  easy  existence.  There  is  mention  of  but  one 
regimental  muster  of  the  Sixtieth  in  its  early  days  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  time,  and  the  date,  or  even  the 
year  when  it  transpired,  is  undetermined.  The  rather 
unmilitary  but  hospitable  speech  of  the  good-natured 
Colonel  on  dismissing  his  command  is  well  remembered 
by  old  settlers  and  often  quoted.  The  recollections  of  K. 
K.  Jones  concerning  it  were  given  in  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  sometime  in  1876  or 
1877.   The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  year  '41  or  '42  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the 
militia,  and  those  liable  to  military  were  warned  out.  Ex-Sheriff 
Sam  Lowe  had  been  commissioned  as  one  of  the  Captains,  and 
was  full  of  military  zeal,  but  the  people  were  determined  to  *  bust  * 
the  whole  arrangement  somehow.  Captain  Lowe's  company  met 
in^de  Fort  Dearborn,  which  was  then  but  recently  abandoned  by 
the  regular  troops.  The  men  liable  to  do  military  duty  did  not  de- 
sire to  train,  but  we  boys  did,  and  we  fell  into  the  ranks  promptly. 
Presently  along  comes  the  Captain,  taking  down  the  names,  age, 
occupation,  and  bearing  excuses,  if  any.  When  the  Captain  came 
to  me,  he  said,  with  great  emphasis:  'Are  jrou  eighteen?' 
■  N-n-n-o-o  Sir.'  *  Stand  aside.'  And  thus  he  served  all  the 
boys  who  were  willing,  and  had  only  those  in  the  ranks  who  looked 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  nuisance,  and  were  decidedly  unruly. 
The  Captain  threaten«l  to  put  some  of  them  under  arrest,  and  was 
fast  losing  his  temper,  when  five  recruits  marched  00  to  the  parade 
ground,  took  the  left  of  the  line  and  saluted  withouta  winkor  asmile. 
As  FalstafT  says,  '  such  a  lot.'  Every  one  was  uniformed  on  his 
own  hook,  and  regardless  (rf  any  regulations,  ancient  or  modem. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  scene  that  followed.  The 
militia  broke  ranks  and  gathered  around  that  army  and  shouted 
and  laughed  and  clapp^  their  hands.  The  Captain  was  mad. 
and  at  last  succeeded  m  getting  his  company  in  tine,  made  a  speech 
as  to  their  and  his  duty.  All  this  time  the  five  scouts,  all  well- 
known  young  men,  stood  like  statues  and  looked  gravely  at  the 
Captain;  who,  whttewitb  passion,  ordered  a  corporal  ^  R.  Vander- 
cook)  to  take  chaige  of  that  squad,  and  drill  them  hard  and  fast. 
Van  is  still  living,  and  you  just  ask  him  who  did  the  drilling;  the 
Corporal,  or  that  fantastical  squad.  He  will  promptly  answer. 
*  Hut  squad  came  out  ahead  vrery  time.'  Fourjof  ue  aqnad  are 
sow  dead,  and  the  other  is  still  an  honored /ad^&ocrf~£lii)4co» 
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This  burlesque  put  the  town  In  gnat  good  humor,  and,  as  was  in- 
tended, '  knocked  the  spots  off '  of  any  more  militia  trainings  in 
Chicago.  The  next  day  was  battalion  drill,  and  a  new  company 
of  fantastics  numbering  about  one  hundred,  took  the  place  of  that 
squad,  and,  as  no  questions  were  asked,  we  boys  joined,  and  were 

at  Colonel  Beaubien's  first  and  last  regimental  parade  

At  the  close  of  that  regimental  parade  Colonel  Beaubien  made  the 
boys  a  speech  attout  as  follow  :  '  Boys,  you  luve  been  good  soldiers 
UMlay,  so  we  will  all  go  down  to  my  friend  George  Chackiield's 
and  take  some  whisky.  George,  he  got  some  good.  I  try  it  this 
morning.' " 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Militia  of 
Cook  County,  in  1834,  the  county  embraced  what  is  now 
Will,  DuPage,  McHenr)',  and  Lake  counties,  and  for 
many  years,  until  Chicago  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  vil- 
lage, the  Chicago  (]uota  of  militia  attached  to  the  regi- 
ment consisted  of  but  a  single  company.  For  the  four 
years  succeeding  the  election  of  Colonel  Beaubien  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  effort  made  to  formally 
complete  the  organization  by  the  election  of  subor- 
dinate field  officers,  or  the  organization  of  companies. 
Until  183S  the  Colonel  enjoyed  his  title  and  held  auto- 
cratic and  undivided  command  over  his  unenrolled  and 
uncounted  cohorts.  The  records  of  the  State  Adjutant 
General  show  the  first  full  regimental  staflf,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  first  Chicago  company  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  regiment,  with  dates  of  commissions  and  rank,  to 
have  been  as  follows  : 


Rkgimental  and  Staff  Officers. 


NAMB. 

RANK. 

DATE 
OP  RANK. 

DATR  OF 

COMMISSION. 

John  B.  Beaubien . . 

Seth  Johnson  

Seth  T.  Otis 
George  Raymond... 
Josiah  Salisbury  

Valentine  A.  Beyer 
Julius  Wadsworth . . . 

Chicago  Company. 
David  Hunter 
W.  M.  Larrabee... 
John  M.  VanOsdell. 
Henry  L,  Kucker. . , 

Lt.-Colonel  

Quartermaster . . 

Asst.  SurgeoQ. 
Paymaster  .... 

1st  Lieutenant. . 
2d  Lieutenant . . 
2d  Lieutenant . . 

June  7,  1834 
May  I,  1838 
May   I.  1838 
une  I,  1838 
une  t,  1838 
une  I,  1838 
une  I,  1838 
une  I,  1838 

April  28, 1838 
April  28,  1838 
April  28,  1838 
April  38,  1838 

May  13,  1835 
Feb.  19,  1840 
Feb.  19,  1840 
Feb.  19,  1840 
Feb.  19,  1840 
Feb.  19,  1840 
Feb.  19,  1840 
Feb.  19,  1840 

Feb.  19,  1S40 
Feb.  19,  1840 
Feb.  19,  1840 
Feb.  19,  1840 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  a  second  regi- 
mental election  was  held  May  i,  1838,  and  a  company 
election  held  in  Chicago  April  28,  1838,  the  date  of  rank 
being  recorded  on  the  date  of  election.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  commissions,  except  that  of  Colonel 
beaubien,  were  issued  until  nearly  two  years  after  the 
elections;  a  sad  reflection  on  the  laxity  of  martial  spirit 
and  military  pride  in  Chicagoans  at  that  time.  The  re- 
ceiving of  the  commissions  and  the  partial  or^nization 
of  the  regiment  in  February,  1840,  came  opportunely. 
Soon  after,  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  was  ordered 
by  the  Governor  to  perform  guard  duty  at  the  execu- 
tion of  John  Stone,  the  first  murderer  convicted  and 
executed  in  Cook  County.  He  had  been  convicted  of 
the  crimes  of  rape  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  his 
victim,  a  Mrs.  Thompson;  the  crimes  having  been 
committed  in  the  present  town  of  Jefferson,  Cook 
County.  He  was  tried  at  the  May  term  of  court,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  be  hung  May  29.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  motion  for  a  new 
trial.  The  motion  was  refused,  but,  pending  the  deci- 
sion, a  reprieve  was  granted,  postponing  the  time  of 
execution  to  July  10,  at  which  time  the  culprit  was 
hung.  The  command  of  the  regiment  on  this  occasion 
was,  by  public  notice  from  Colonel  Beaubien,  given  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Seth  Johnson.  The  notice  transfer- 
ring the  command  appeared  in  Uie  Chicago  American 
of  July  8, 1840,  and  read  as  follows: 


Military  Miutia  Ordrk  Na  i. 
Hcadquartent, 

Chicago,  July  6,  184a 
Until  further  orders,  the  command  of  the  60th  Regiment  of 
Illinois  Militia  is  transferred  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seth  Johnson, 
of  the  same  regiment.   He  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accord- 
ingly.   By  order. 

J.  B.  BEAUBIEN.  COomet  CtmtHamdu^. 
George  Raymond,  Adjutant. 

On  the  same  paper  appeared  the  following: 
Military  Order  No.  2. 
Headquarters, 

Chicago,  July  7,  1840. 
In  compliance  with  Regimental  Order  No.  i,  issued  July  6, 
1840,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seth  Johnson  assumes  command  of  the 
60th  Regiment  Illinois  Militia,  and  directs  that  an  election  be  held 
at  the  Mansion  House,  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  four 
captains,  four  first  lieutenants,  and  two  sectmd  lieutenants  in 
the  above  raiment.    By  order. 

SETH  JOHN.SON,  lt..CaioMtl  CammatuHng. 
George  Raymond,  Adjutant. 

In  an  account  of  the  execution  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  American  of  July  17,  1840,  the  services  of 
the  militia  were  noticed  as  follows;  "  The  prisoner  was 
hung  Friday  afternoon  (July  10),  three  miles  from  the 
city,  near  the  lake  shore.  At  the  request  of  the  Sheriff, 
nearly  two  hundred  citizens  assembled  on  horseback* 
with  sixty  armed  militiamen,  under  command  of  Col- 
onels Johnson  and  Beaubien,  and  Captain  Hunter. 
Colonel  Johnson  appeared  in  full  uniform  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  him  and  Captain  Hunter  for  their  active 
and  successful  services  in  maintaining  quiet  and  wder 
upon  this  occasion."  How  long  after  the  execution  of 
Stone  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson  held  command  is 
not  a  matter  of  record.  It  appears  from  a  regimental 
order  published  in  the  Daily  American  of  August  10, 
1842,  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson  at  that  ^te  still 
held  command.  The  order  was  as  follows: 
Headquarters  6oth  Regiment. 

Chicago,  May  s8,  1S43. 
Regimental  Orders  No.  2. 

For  the  further  organization  of  the  60th  Regiment  of  Illinois 
Militia  in  Cook  County,  the  commandant  of  said  regiment  hereby 
orders  an  election  to  be  held  at  the  several  places  hmin  spedAed, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  one  captain, 
one  second  lieutenant,  for  each  company  district  laid  off  as  fol- 
lows: 

Athens  precinct  will  form  Company  F  district.  The  election 
will  be  at  McKay's. 

Y<»'k  and  Thornton  precincts  will  form  Company  G  district. 
The  election  will  be  held  at  N.  Rexford's. 

Lyons  and  Monroe  precincts  will  form  Company  H  district. 
The  election  will  be  at  Spencer's. 

Hanover  and  Barrington  precincts  will  form  Company  I  dis> 
trict.    The  election  will  be  held  at  Christopher  Branham's. 

Grosse  Point  and  Lake  precincts  will  form  Company  K  district, 
Tbe  election  will  be  held  at  Shrigle^'s  North  Branch  Hotel. 

Desplaines  and  Salt  Creek  preancts  will  form  Company  L  dis> 
trict.    The  election  will  be  held  at  Wilcox's. 

The  polls  vrill  open  In  each  company  district  at  the  above 
named  places  at  9  o'clock  a.  m..  on  the  istb  of  June,  1843,  and 
vrill  continue  open  to  receive  votes  nnttl  sunset,  and  alt  electors 
must  vote  viva  voce.  Three  judges  of  election  and  one  clerk  must 
be  chosen  and  sworn  in  for  each  poll,  as  in  ordinaiy  elections.  No 
person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  command  in  the  militia  in  this  State 
who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has  not  redded  Id 
the  proper  boands  at  least  ten  days.    By  order  of 

SETH  JOHNSON.  Lieutaiamt.Cfkmel, 

6otk  H^gimmt  Cook  CoiaUy  MiUHa. 
Geokgb  Raymond,  A^utant. 

Not  long  after,  Colonel  Beaubien  re-assumed  com- 
mand and  determined  to  have  a  muster.  Whether  it  was 
the  same  before  mentioned,  or  not,  is  not  certain.  The 
order  appeared  in  tbe  Chicago  Democrat  and  was  as 
follows: 

Chicaoo,  Aognst,  1843. 

REGIMENTAt  ORDER  No.  5. 

The  commander  of  the  6oth  Regiment  of  the  IlUnda  Militia 
pf  Cook  County  orders  and  directs  that  tbe  officers  appointed  oo 
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the  i6th  of  June  and  also  on'thessddayofjuly,  1842,  in  the  above 
regiment,  and  who  have  been  sworn  into  oflice,  proceed  without  de- 
la^  to  enrol  their  companies  within  their  respective  company  dis- 
tricts, and  be  in  readiness  to  attend  the  regimental  drill  and  rooster 
on  the  7th  day  of  September  1842;  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month  a  court  martial  will  be  held  to  assess  fines  on  all  delinquent 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  belonging  to  the 
60th  Regiment.    By  order  of 

J.  B.  BEAUBIEN, 
Colotul  Commanding  both  Jiegimext  Militia. 

Order  No.  6,  which  appeared  in  the  same  paper,  was 
as  follows: 

IlEAOfJUARTEKS  60TH  ILLINOIS  MiLITIA, 
Chicago,  August  6,  1842. 
The  commander  of  the  60th  Regiment  of  Illinois  Militia  hereby 
orders  and  directs  that  an  election  for  one  captain  and  one  first  and 
second  lieutenant  be  held  at  Doty's  tavern,  Lyons  and  Summit  pre- 
cinct, to  form  Company  F  district,  on  Saturday  the  20th  inst.,  at 
10  A.  M.,  when  and  where  all  those  subject  to  serve  in  the  militia 
residing  within  the  bounds  of  said  district  are  required  to  attend, 
and  select  three  judges  and  one  clerk  to  keep  the  poll  on  oath,  and 
the  poll  so  taken  and  certified  to  be  returned  to  the  commander  of 
the  regiment  so  soon  as  the  law  requires.  The  polls  to  be  kept 
open  until  6  v.  M.   By  order  of 

\.  B  BEAUBIEN, 
Colotul  Commanding  6otk  Regtmentof  IlHnois  MiHIia. 

Later  in  the  year,  September  28,  1842,  the  following 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Democrat: 

Headquarters  6oth  Regiment  Illinois  Miutia. 
Regimental  Orders  No.  12. 

Chicago,  September  a6,  1842. 
The  commander  of  said  regiment  orders  and  directs  that  an 
dectioQ  be  held  in  Company  C,  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  in  Chi- 


cagD,  on  the  12th  of  October  next,  at  10  A.  H.  for  captain  of  said 
company,  in  the  place  of  A.  S.  Sherman,  resigned. 

Also,  that  an  election  be  held  in  Company  D.  at  the  time  af(x«- 
said,  at  the  Lake  liouse  in  Chicago  for  a  second  lieutenant  of  said 
company,  in  the  place  of  D.  Hatch,  removed  from  the  State. 

Also  that  an  election  be  held  in  Company  B,  at  the  Illinois  Ex- 
change in  Chicago,  at  the  time  aforesaid,  for  first  lieutenant  of  said 
company,  in  place  of  E,  L,  Sherman,  resigned. 

All  persons  subject  to  militia  duty  within  bounds  of  the 
respective  companies  aforesaid  are  required  to  meet  at  the  places  of 
their  re^>ective  companies  aforesaid,  select  their  judges  and  clerks, 
who,  bem^  sworn  according  to  law,  will  open  the  polls,  receive  the 
votes  of  all  qualified  electors  within  their  respective  companies, 
keep  the  polls  open  until  6  p.  m..  certify  and  return  the  sameto  the 
commander  of  said  regiment.    By  order  of 

J.  B.  BEAUBIEN. 
(Attest),  CcAnv/  60th  Regiment  lUitms  MiBtia. 

B.  S.  Morris,  Adjutant. 

The  location  of  nine  of  the  earliest  companies  of  the 
Sixtieth  regiment  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  orders,  viz. : 

Company  B;  Chicago,  South  Side,  place  of  ekctioo,  IIHntMS 
Exchange,  Lake  Street,  comer  of  Wells. 

Company  C;  Chicago,  West  Side,  place  of  election.  Lake 
House,  comer  of  West  Randolph  and  West  Water  streets. 

Company  D;  Chicago,  North  Side,  place  of  election.  United 
States  Hotel,  comer  of  Rush  and  North  water  streets. 

Company  F;  in  Athens  (now  I^emont). 

Company  G;  the  present  towns  of  Thornton,  Bremen.  Bloom, 
the  south  part  of  Hyde  Park,  etc.,  being  the  southeast  comer  of 
Cook  County. 

Company  H ;  the  present  towns  of  Lyons,  Lake,  north  part  of 
Hyde  Park,  and  other  territory  adjoining. 

Company  J ;  Barrington,  Palatine,  Hanover,  Shaumburgh  and 
adjacent  territory,  being  the  northwestern  part  of  Cook  County. 

Company  K;  Lake  View,  Jefferson.  Maine,  Evanston  (then 
Grosse  Point )  and  adjacent  territory  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
county. 

Company  L  ;  Proviso,  Cicero,  Leydeo,  Norwood,  and  other 
territory  directly  west  of  Chic^o. 

Nine  companies  were  named,  of  which  number  three, 


companies  B,  C  and  D,  were  Chicago  companies.  In 
alphabetical  order  the  companies  A  and  E  do  not  ap- 
pear, and  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  orders  as  to  com- 
panies F  and  H ;  Beaubien  ordered  an  election  to  be 
held  at  Doty's  tavern,  Lyons  and  Summit,  to  elect  offi- 
cers for  Company  F.  Johnson  ordered  the  election  to  be 
held  for  Company  F  at  McKay's,  at  Athens,  and  for  Com- 
pany H,  at  Lyons  and  Monroe. 

Colonel  Beaubien's  muster,  in  compliance  with  order 
No.  5,  given  befjire,  probably  came  off.  There  were  de- 
linquents sufficiently  numerous  to  bring  out  a  notice  in 
the  Chicago  Democrat  of  October  10,  1842,  from  A.  H. 
Tappan,  Constable  and  Collector,  wherein  he  states  that 
a  list  of  fines  assessed  by  the  "Court  of  Knquiry  and  As- 
■  sessment  for  the  60th  Regiment  of  Militia  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Companies  attached  "  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  for  collection.  The  advertisement  closes  with 
the  following :  "  It  is  hoped  that  every  person  within 
the  bounds  of  the  regiment  subject  to  military  duty  will 
hold  himself  in  readiness  promptly  to  meet  his  fines." 

The  following  officers  of  Chicago  Militia  companies, 
appear  In  the  State  records  as  elected  and  commission- 
ed, prior  to  1847  and  subsequent  to  1842  : 

The  names  of  militia  officers  of  Chicago,  outside 
of  those  of  independent  companies  attach^,  which 
appear  elsewhere,  are  copied  from  the  State  records, 
and  are  as  follows: 

Militia  Officers  prom  Chicago,  Commissioned  for  thb 
60TH  Regiment  of  Illinois  Militia,  from  1842  to 


NAME. 


J.  B.  K.  Kussell  

1).  Spencer  Cady  

William  L.  Church.... 

Richard  P.  Denker  

William  II.  Davis  

James  Donnelly  

James  Donnelljr  

James  H.  O'Brien.... 

Joseph  Filkios  

J.  B.  Robinsoc  

S.  B.  Culver  

J.  R.  Bush  

Buckner  G.  Morris. ... 

K.  G.  Kimberly  

James  Caldwell  

J.  D.Campbell  

J.  C.  Smith  

Samuel  McKay  

Russell  Green   , 

W.  P.  Holden  , 

David  Hatch  

P.  W.  (iates  

{ohn  Demsey  
.  H.  Sullivan  

Alvan  Calhoun  

S.  A.  Davis  

D.  D.  Stanton  

C.  E.  Peck  

t«mes  M,  Carpenter. 
Thomas  B.  Penton... 
William  H.  Davis.... 

John  J.  Russell...... 

James  H.  Carpenter.. 
Thomas  B.  Benton... 
Noble  R.  Hays  

iames  Sherman  
.Smith  

E  B.  Southerland... 

I.  B.  Wier  

William  B.  Snowhook 
Frederick  Schafer. . . . 
Richard  P.  Denker... 

Charles  Kotz  

J.  Y.  Sanger  


RANK. 


DATE 
of  RANK. 


DAI'B 
OP  COH- 
HI5SION. 


Colonel  . 
Lt.-Col  . 
Major  . . 
Major  . . 
Colonel . 
Major  . . 
Colonel . 
Captain  . 
Captain . 
Captain  . 
1st  Lieut 
2d  Lieut 
Adjutant 
.Surgeon 
Captain . 
1st  Lieut 
2d  Lieut 
2d  Lieut 
Captain  . 
2d  Lieut 
Q'master 
3d  Lieut 
I  St  Lieut 
Captain  . 
Captain  . 
1st  Lieut 
1st  Lieut 
3d  Lieut 
1st  Lieut 
2d  Lieut 
Captain . 
ist  Lieut 
ist  Lieut 
2d  Lieut 
Captain . 
2d  Lieut 
3d  Lieut 
1st  Lieut 
Captain  . 
Captain  . 
Captain . 
1st  Lieut 
2d  IJeut 
Captain . 


June  2, 
June  II, 
June  II, 
Jan. 19, 
Apr.  14, 
Apr.  14. 
Dec.  2. 
June  15, 
June  15.' 
June  15, 
June  15. 
June  15. 
.\pr.  14. 
-Sep.  15. 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  I, 
Aug.  I. 
Sep.  13, 
Oct.  12, 
Oct.  12, 
Dec.  12, 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  5, 
Aug.  5, 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  10, 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  10, 
Aug.  8. 
Aug.  8, 
une24, 
une24, 
une  8, 
une  8, 
July  4, 
July  4, 
July  4. 
July  4, 
Mar.  14, 
Apr.  3, 
Sep.  20, 
Sep.  20, 
Sep.  20. 
Aug.  10, 


•47.June  14,  "47 


Jan.  31.  '47 
Jan.  31,  '47 
Feb.  4,  '50 
May  7.  '53 
May  7.  '53 
Jan.  3.  '55 
Aug.  22,  '42 

Aug.  22,  '42 
Aug  22, '42 
Aug.  22, '42 
Aug.  22, '42 

Oct.  15,  '42 
Oct.  15.  '42 
Oct.  15.  '42 
Oct.  15,  '42 
Oct.  15,  '42 
Dec.  9,  '42 
Dec.  9,  '42 
Dec.  9.  '42 
Jan.  25.  '43 
Oct.  25,  '43 
Oct.  25,  '43 
Oct.  25,  '43 
Oct.  25,  '43 
'43|Oct.  as.  '43 
■43,Oct.  25.  '43 
'43  Oct.  25,  '43 

•46  

■46!  

'46  Aug.  28,'46 


Aug.  28, '46 
Aug.  28/46 
Aug.  28, '46 
Aug.  28,'46 
Aug.  28, '46 
Aug.  28, '46 
Aug.  28,'46 
Apr.  14,  '47 
Apr.  £4. '47 
OcL  8,  '47 
Oct.  8,  '47 
Oct  8.  "47 
Oct,  S5,  '43 
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The  foUowing  officers  of  Chicago  Militia  companies 
appear  on  the  State  Fecords  as  elected  and  commi^ioned 
prior  to  1842,  and  subsequent  to  1840: 


NAME. 

RANK  1 

1    OP  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
COMMISSION. 

A.  S.  Sbennan..  . 
W.  H.  Davis  .    . . 
D.  Spencer  Cady. . 

Francis  Watkins  

G.  A.  Beaumont  

Hugh  T.  Dickey.. 
Ezra  L.  Sherman . . . 
Thomas  Hoyne  . 
(Jeorge  R.  Dyer  . . 
Sylvester  Marsh  . . 
David  Hatch  

Captain     . .  . 
Captain  (Co.  C). 

ist  Lieut.  (Co.  U) 
2d  Lieut.  (Co.D) 

July  18,  1840 
July  18,  1S40 
July  18,  1840 
July  18,  1840 
July  18,  1840 
July  18,  1840 
July  18,  1840 
July  18,  1840 
July  18,  1840 
July  18,  1840 
July  18,  1840 
July  i8,  1840 

Dec.  iB,  1841 
Dec.  18,  1 841 
Dec.  18,  1841 
Dec.  18,  1841 
Dec.  1 3,  1 841 
Dec.  18,  1 841 
Dec.  18,  1841 
Dec.  18,  1841 
Dec.  18,  1 841 
Dec.  18,  1841 
Dec.  18.  1 841 
Dec.  18.  1841 

The  Sixtieth,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  was  the 
first  militia  regiment  organized  in  Cook  County.  It 
continued  its  existence  as  a  militia  State  organization 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1861.    Its  first  Colonel,  J.  B  Beaubien,  held  command, 
except  at  such  times  as  he  chose  temporarily  to  abdicate, 
until  1847,  at  which  time  he  became  Brigadier-General 
of  Second  Brigade,  Sixth  Division,  Illinois  Militia,*  and 
J.  B.  F.  Russell  was  commissioned  Colonel 

Following  are  the  names  of  early  officers  of  the  Six- 
tieth Regiment  not  identified  as  residents  of  Chicago: 

NAME. 

RANK, 

DATE 
OP  RANK. 

DATE  OP 
COMMISSION. 

P.  B.  Spaulding  ... 

Kbenezer  Moore. . . 
G.  S.  Browning. .  - . 

Herman  Crandall... 

R.  F.  Cluff  

MUtott  Flastot  

Seth  W.  Adams 
John  B.  Cowi  

ist  Lieutenant . . 
1st  Lieutenant . . 
1st  Lieutenant . . 
1st  Lieutenant. . 
2d  Lieutenant . . 
2d  Lieutenant.. 
2d  Lieutenant. 
2d  Lieutenant.. 

1st  Lieutenant . . 
2d  Lieutenant . . 
3d  Lieutenant.. 

June  15, 1842 
June  15, 1842 
June  15, 1842 
June  15, 1842 
June  15, 1842 
June  15  1842 
June  15, 1843 
June  15, 1842 
June  15, 1843 
June  15, 1842 
July  23,  1842 
July  23,  1842 
June  24,  1846 
June  24,  1846 

Aug.  22,  1842 
Aug.  22,  1S42 
Aug.  22,  1S42 
Aug.  22,  1842 
Aug.  32,  1842 

Aug.  22,  1842 
Aug.  33, 1842 
Aug.  23,  1842 
Aug.  32,  1842 
Aug.  22,  1843 

Feb.  4,  1843 
Feb.  4.  1843 
Aug.  28, 1846 
Aug.  28, 1846 

Further  lists  of  officers  connected  with  the  regiment 
during  its  existence  appear  in  sketches  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies  which  were  attached  to  it,  and  in 
later  years  made  up  the  organization. 

Independent  Companies  up  to  1847.— During  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1842,  when  the  foregoing  orders 
were  issued,  and  the  muster  of  the  Cook  County  Militia 
occurred,  there  was  a  revival  of  the  military  spirit  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  first  independent 
militia  companies  of  Chicago.  There  had  been,  prior 
to  this  date,  one  or  two  ephemeral  organizations  of 
which  only  the  names  are  preserved.  In  1837,  the  Chi- 
cago American  asked :  "  What  has  become  of  the 
Dragoon  Company? "  The  question  suggests  the  prior 
existence  of  such  a  company,  although  no  record  ap- 
pears elsewhere  concerning  it.  The  same  paper,  August 
12,  1839,  asks:  "What  has  become  of  the  Chicago  City 
Guards  ? "  The  answer  is,  as  in  the  former  case;  nobody 
knows  what  has  become  of  them,  and  nobody  would 
have  known  that  they  had  ever  existed  had  not  the  Ameri- 
can missed  them  and  attempted  a  futile  hunt  for  their 
remains.  December  8,  1841,  a  correspondent  in  the 
American  wrote: 

"  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  a  city  as  populous  and  as  pub- 
lic spirited  in  all  other  respects  as  Chicago  is,  should  so  long 
remain  destitute  of  one  or  more  independent  military  companies. 

•  Genenl  Beaubien's  staff  wa*  uutonitced  in  the  Chiain>  Democrat  of  May 
18, 1847,  as  follows:  Gcom  Davis,  Brigade  loipector;  J.  H.  Kiurie,  Quarter- 
mMter;  P«ter  Pi^^  AU-ae-Camp,  with  nak  of  Hajor  n^ecthdif. 


That  a  city,  numbering  at  least  six  thousand  Inhabitants,  has  not 
even  one  uniformed  company  is  lamentable.    In  Ottawa  there  are 

two  companies,  and  in  Joliet  one." 

The  same  correspondent  further  discoursed  on  the 
military  situation  in  the  American  of  December  13, 
1841.    He  said: 

"The  formation  of  a  dragoon  company  would  be  much  too  ex- 
pensive, for  each  member  would  be  required  to  faniish  himself  with 
a  good  hotse.  An  artillery  company  would  not  meet  our  wants; 
it  being  an  arm  of  the  service  that  moves  with  the  heaviness  of  its 
own  eighteen  or  twenty-four  pounders.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
a  light  infantry  company.  As  to  the  uniform;  it  is  a  matter  of 
fancy  or  taste.  A  neat  gray  uniform  need  not  cost  each  member 
over  $20;  a  felt  hat  or  cap,  with  plate  scales,  and  tassels  with 
plumes,  $10.  This  is  the  full  amount  that  would  be  required,  ex- 
cept the  officers,  who  would  have  to  furnish  themselves  with  epau- 
lets, swofds  and  sashes.  The  arsenal  accouterUMiits  aie  hindshed 
by  the  State  upon  requisition." 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  American  of 
April  12,  1842. 

"  Illinois  Militia — This  title  we  daresay,  sounds  somewhat 
oddly.  It  is  rather  a  new  thing  for  this  portion  of  the  State,  at  all 
events.  The  idea  of  an  Illinois  training  has  not  probably  been  con- 
templated by  many  of  our  citizens.  Besides,  the  militia  system  gener- 
ally has  been  so  burlesqued;  there  have  been  so  many  invincibles  in 
the  field  that  not  a  few  have  looked  upon  the  matter  as  long  ex- 
ploded. Such  views  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  entertained  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  war,  but  they  surely  cannot  be  when  a  few 
months,  nay,  perhaps  weeks,  may  possibly  present  us  with  scenes 
and  sounds  very  different  from  those  to  which  nearly  all  of  us  have 
been  aixnstomea.  The  sword  is  already  more  than  lulf-drawn  from 
its  sd^bard.  This  matter  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  UM  that 
militia  officers  are  engaged  in  enrolling  our  citiaens,  and  that  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  present  month  is  training  day." 

December  12,  in  the  Daily  American  appeared  the 
following: 

"Attention,  Company! 

"The  gentlemen  of  this  city  desirous  of  formlogthemselves  into 
an  Independent  Volunteer  Company  of  Light  Infantiy  will  meet  at 
the  City  Hotel  on  Friday  evening  next,  at  seven  o'dodc. 

■*  Many  Citizens." 

This  meeting  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  organize  a 
company.  March  14,  1842,  there  appeared  in  the  Daily 
American  the  following  notice: 

"  Attention,  Company  ! — The  members  of  the  Washington 
Guards  will  meet  at  the  court-room  on  Randolph  Street  next  Tues- 
day evening,  the  15th,  at  seven,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  who 
feel  interested  in  the  good  cause  will  come  and  assist,  and  also 
those  who  wish  to  join.  By  order  of  the  Committee." 

April  2,  1842,  notice  appeared  in  the  American  as 
follows : 

"  The  Washington  Guards  will  meet  at  the  court-room,  comer 
of  Wells  and  Randolph  streets,  on  Saturday,  April  2,  for  company 
drill.  A  general  attendance  of  members  and  those  wishing  to  join 
is  reqnested.  H.  Townsehd,  SeerSary, 

"A.  H.  ¥AlMKk,/mtnutar." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Washington  Guards  be- 
came sufficiently  organized  at  that  time  to  be  recognized 
on  the  State  records  as  an  independent  company.  From 
such  mention  as  can  be  found,  it  appears  that  there  had 
been  in  Chica|;o,  prior  to  the  summer  of  1842,  three  in- 
dependent military  companies,  viz.:  a  dragoon  com- 
pany, prior  to  1837  ;  the  Chicago  City  Guards,  prior  to 
August  12,  1839,  and  the  Washington  Guards,  in  exist- 
ence April  2,  1842.  Quite  soon  after  that  date  two  in- 
dependent companies  were  formed  ;  one  of  infantry,  the 
Montgomery  Guards,  and  a  cavalry  company,  first  re- 
corded on  the  books  of  the  State  Adjutant-General  as 
the  Chicago  Cavalry.  The  Montgomery  Guards  may 
have  succeeded  the  Washington  Guards ;  at  any  rate  it 
was  the  first  independent  infantry  company  that  had 
sufficient  vitality  to  become  historical.  It  survived  the 
Mexican  War,  and  the  long  period  of  peace  succeeding, 
even  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  at 
which  time  it  was  rea^y  as  ever  since  its  or^^ii^ation 
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in  1842  to  fight  the  battles  of  its  country.  It  has  the 
longest  record  of  any  company  in  the  city,  was  the  first 
to  organize,  and  never  ceased  its  organization  until  it 
went  out  in  the  glory  of  actual  warfare  during  the  Re- 
bellion. It  was  an  Irish  company,  as  the  names  of  the 
first  officers  would  show.  They  were,  as  appears  from 
the  official  roster  at  Springfield,  as  follows :  Oq}tain, 
Patrick  Kelley;  First  lieutenant,  W.  B.  Snowhook;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Henry  Cunningham ;  Third  Lieutenant, 
Michael  O'Brien. 

The  Chicago  Cavalry  was  also  organized  in  the  early 
spring  of  1842.  Its  first  officers  commissioned  were  : 
Captain,  Jesse  Leavenworth  ;  First  Lieutenant,  Isaac  N. 
Arnold ;  Second  Lieutenant,  James  Y.  Sanger ;  Third 
Lieutenant,  S.  B.  Cobb ;  Cornet,  S.  N.  Davis. 

These  two  earliest  independent  companies  of  Chi- 
cago were  attached  to  the  Sixtieth  R^ment  of  Illinois 
Militia.  Both  companies  appeared  in  their  new  uni- 
forms on  July  4,  1842.  The  Chicago  Cavalry  headed 
the  procession,  and  the  Montgomery  Guards  were  pre- 
sented a  flag  on  that  occasion.  The  Chicago  American, 
July  5,  gives  an  account  of  the  presentation  ceremonies, 
as  follows : 

"On  presenting  the  standard  to  the  company  Dr.  Egan  thus 
addressed  the  company:  'Gentlemen  of  the  Montgomery  Guards, — 

rhave  honored  me  in  recdTing  at  my  hands  thie  banner — accept 
It  b  the  first  that  has  been  presented  in  oar  new  city,  may  it 
be  the  last  to  suffer  in  defeat.  Behold !  it  unfurls  to  the  breeze  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  Montgomery;  it  wakes  up  glorious  associa- 
tions of  the  chivalrous  dead.  It  points  as  a  beacon  light  'to  the 
shadowy  future.  Remember !  homble  as  you  are  now,  the  dis- 
jointed times  may  call  upon  ^ome  spirit  from  amongst  your  ranks  to 
shed  his  blood  for  a  nation's  rights  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  name 
like  that  which  now  floats  upon  the  breese  above  you.  He  was  but 
one  of  the  many  soosof  Erin's  Isle  that  planted  tbe  seed  of  liberty 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  watered  it  with  his  blood.  Hlstorv  points 
equally  to  the  torrid  regions  of  the  fiery  South;  the  snow-cUd  bills 
of  Canada;  the  sunny  valleys  of  France;  and  the  CHWige  groves  of 
Spain — and  each  bears  testimony  in  our  favor.  Let  the  spirit  that 
actuated  such,  inspire  you,  and  hover  over  this  banner  as  an  heir- 
loom from  father-land-— a  talisman  to  lead  you  on  to  glory.  Re- 
member your  country  has  claims  on  you  yet — she  bids  you  be 
united  and  firm  in  support  of  your  own  rights,  and  yield  an  equality 
to  aU.  She  Inds  yon  spurn  the  oppressor,  by  whatsoever  name  he 
may  be  called,  and  to  walk  upright,  for  the  eye  of  the  stranger  is 
upon  yoa.  Farewell  and  remember  your  God,  your  country,  and 
3roarnghts. 

"Capt.  Kelley  replied  as  follows : 

"  'We  receive  this  banner  gratefully  at  our  hands.  We  ple<^ 
ourselves  to  keep  Its  ample  folds  floating  in  the  breeze  until  we 
shall  have  the  honor  to  tny  that  we,  the  Montgomenr  Guards,  have 
added  fresh  laurels  to  our  ad(^>ted  conntry.  We  shul  ever  be  ready 
to  meet  the  enemy  first  in  action  and  last  out.  The  British  flag,  it 
is  true,  has  dotted  the  globe,  but  it  has  marked  it  with  cruelty  and 
oppression  ;  but  (he  star-spangled  banner  is  hailed  everywhere  as 
the  harbinger  of  freetlom,  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  and  the  terror 
of  tyrants.  The  sympathies  of  the  whole  world  are  following  its 
course  as  it  ploughs  the  ocean  in  search  of  distant  climes,  and  un- 
born millions  will  yet  bless  the  hour  when  it  was  unfurled  to  wage 
unceasing  war  upon  the  oppressors  of  mankind.'  " 

In  Norris's  directory  (1844)  three  independent  com- 
panies are  named  as  then  existing  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Guards:  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  Captain;  W.  M. 
Larrabee,  First  Lieutenant;  F.  A.  Howe,  Jr.,  Second 
Lieutenant. 

The  Chicago  Cavalry:  J.  Y.  Sanger,  Captain;  S.  N. 
Davis,  First  Lieutenant;  C.  E.  Peck,  Second  Lieutenant; 
J.  G.  Wicker,  Third  Lieutenant;  J.  L.  Howe,  Cornet; 
C.  L.  P.  Hogan,  Orderly  Sergeant. 

The  Montgomery  Guards:  P.  Kelley,  Captain;  W.  B. 
Snowhook,  First  Lieutenant;  H.  Cunningham,  Second 
Lieutenant;  M.  O'Brien,  Third  Lieutenant. 

At  this  epoch  the  military  spirit  sensibly  waned. 
The  city  directory  of  1845  names  no  military  organiza- 
tions. May  21,  TS45,  the  Chicago  Democrat  inquires: 
"Whew  are  the  Chicago  Cavalry,  City  Guards,  and 


Montgomery  Guards  ?  We  should  have  to  look  to  them 
for  defense  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  our  city,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  their  condition."  The  breaking 
out  of  the  Mexican  War  the  next  year,  revived  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  brought  these  companies  a^n  into 
prominence.  Neither  of  them  failed  to  furnish  many 
Mexican  soldiers,  althoujj^  the  companies  remained  in 
Chicago. 

Chicago  in  the  Mexican  War. — Neither  the  offi- 
cial records  nor  the  newspapers  of  the  day ;  the  mem- 
ories of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War  still  sur- 
viving, nor  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  those  sources 
of  information,  give  the  full  history  of  Chicago  and 
Cook  County  during  the  years  of  the  Mexican  War. 
The  newspapers  caught  such  local  news  as  was,  at  the 
time, .  interesting ;  the  Adjutant-General's  office  at 
Springfield  took,  apparently,  as  much  cognizance  of  that 
war  as  the  law  demanded  and  little  more.  From  its 
records  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  bow  many  men 
Illinois  furnished,  how  many  went  from  Cook  County, 
or  how  many  from  Chicago.  Neither  could  the  number 
of  companies  raised  in  Chicago  be  ascertained,  nor  the 
names  of  the  men  who  enlisted,  nor  the  companies  to 
which  they  were  assigned,  nor  any  other  historic  fact  of 
local  or  individual  importance.  This  is  written  after  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  published  reports,  and  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  records  at  Springfield. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  only  three  reliable  sources 
for  historic  information  known — the  State  records,  the 
newspapers,  and  the  memory  of  the  soldiers — it  is  be- 
lieved that  most  concerning  the  period  that  pertains  to 
the  history  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  has  been  res- 
cued from  oblivion. 

From  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  given ;  showing  in  a  quite  disjointed  way  the 
war  atmosphere  which  pervaded  the  city  during  1846  : 

January  6 — A.  Garrett,  Mayor,  invited  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  to  attend  "  a  meeting  at  the  court-house  on 
Friday,  January  8,  to  take  into  consideration  the  be^ 
method  of  defending  our  city  in  case  of  war." 

January  13 — Hon.  John  Wentworth,  wrote  from 
Washington  under  date  of  December  23,  the  following 
paragraph  :  *'One  of  the  military  committee  complains 
greatly  that  our  State  has  made  no  returns  of  its  militia. 
Whoise  business  is  this  ?  If  our  Legislature  has  an  ex- 
tra session,  it  ought  to  re-organize  our  militia  as  the  first 
thing.  There  ought  to  be  a  company  with  officers  of 
its  own  choice  in  every  precinct,  with  power  to  have 
two  where  the  precinct  is  very  large.  The  same  of  the 
wards  of  our  city.  Then  there  ought  to  be  a  separate 
body  of  inspection  officers  chosen  by  the  precinct  offi- 
cers for  each  county.  In  case  of  a  war,  there  must  be 
a  strong  military  post  at  Chicago.  In  the  capacity  of 
our  Government  to  hold  the  fort  at  Mackinac,  or  in  the 
capacity  of  that  fort  to  command  the  straits  we  should 
not  place  too  much  dependence." 

Democrat,  January  13 — ^"The  war  meeting  called 
for  the  8th  was  postponed,  in  the  absence  of  a  large 
delegation  of  leading  citizens  then  at  Rockford,  attend- 
ing a  railroad  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  Galena  8c 
ChicE^fo  road." 

Democrat,  May  26 — "  Congressional  act  passed  May 
13  authorized  the  President  to  accept  volunteers  to  the 
maximum  numberof  50,000.    Approved  May  22, 1846." 

Democrat,  May  30 — "Corporal  Suilivan,  son  of  J. 
H.  Sullivan,  of  this  city,  in  the  midst  of  the  late  battle 
(Monterey  ?)  after  firing  at  a  company  of  the  enemy, 
rushed  in  upon  them,  seized  a  lieutenant  by  the  collar, 
disarmed  him  and  delivered  him  a  prisoner  to  Lieuten- 
ant Graham.   He  also  captured  a  cannon  from  the 
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Illinois,  came  up  on  evening  of  the  12th.  "Yester- 
day he  crossed  the  river^  and  will  join  us  in  an  hour." 

The  following  extracts  are  t^en  from  the  files  of 
1847: 

Democrat,  February  16 — "Captain  William  Rogers 
has  opened  a  rendezvous  at  Captain  Russell's  office  on 
Clark  Street,  where  the  young  men  of  the  city  or  country 
desirous  of  attaching  themselves  to  this  company  can 
enroll  themselves." 

Democrat,  February  16 — "In  pursuance  of  a  call 
from  the  Mayor,  Hon.  John  P.  Chapin,  a  large  and  re- 
spectable assemblage  of  citizens  convened  at  the  court- 
house, on  Friday,  the  12th  of  February,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration of  the  call  of  Government  for  troops  to  serve 
in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Thomas  Dyer  was  called  to 
the  chair  and  Captain  Russell  was  appointed  secretary. 
Mr.  Gregg  was  called  on,  and  in  a  spirited  and  very 
animated  manner  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  noble  and  patriotic  feelings  of 
every  American.  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  contemplates  the 
raising  of  a  regiment  of  ten  additional  companies, 
expressed  his  strong  desire  to  lead  a  company  of  troops 
to  serve  in  Mexico.  The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by 
Dr.  Brainard,  Colonel  Hamilton,  Captain  Russell,  John 
H.  Kinzie  and  others,  when  the  following  resolutions, 
presented  by  Mr.  David  L.  Gregg,  were  adopted: 

"  'kesohed.  That  we  commend  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  are  ready  to  enroll  themselves  for  service  durioe 
the  Mexican  War,  and  that  we  will  yield  them  our  countenance  ana 
supp<Ht  in  their  efforts  to  uphold  ttie  natitmal  honor. 

"  ^Xetohed,  That  a  lull  company  of  troops  oi^rht  to  be  raised 
in  the  dty  of  Chicago  for  said  service,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves 
individually  and  collectively  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  pro- 
mote that  object. 

"  'Rfsohed,  That  the  present  war  with  Mexico  should  be  vig- 
orously prosecuted  until  an  hon<Mabie  place  is  secured  and  a  full 
measure  of  redress  for  repeated  wrongs  and  outrages  extorted  from 
the  enemy.' 


enemy,  rolled  it  out  in  the  road  and  turned  it  over  to  an 
ofhcer  of  the  5th  Infantry.  Napoleon  would  have  pro- 
moted him  on  the  field." 

Democrat,  June  3 — "  T.  L.  Dickey  commanded  a 
company  from  LaSalle  County  in  the  Mexican  War." 

Democrat,  June  30 — A.  Garrett  writes  a  letter  of  half 
a  column.  He  states  that  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  citizen's  committee  to  aid  and  assist  in  raising  and 
equipping  volunteers  under  the  requisition  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  it  required  no  small  exertion  and  consider- 
able means  to  raise  and  uniform  the  first  two  complies, 
and  that  in  order  to  do  this  it  became  necessary  for  a 
individuals,  of  whom  he  was  one,  to  subscribe  an  un- 
unltmited  amount  for  uniforming,  as  the  Government 
had  made  no  immediate  effort  for  this  object.  After 
this  had  been  accomplished,  a  latter  was  received  from 
Governor  Ford  stating  his  desire  that  there  should  be 
another  company  raised  in  Chicago.  "  Knowing  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  raising,  uniforming  and 
transporting  the  first  two  companies  to  the  State  rendez- 
vous, I  offered  to  advance  the  funds  myself  for  a  third 
company,  provided  it  could  be  raised — not  otherwise." 
He  then  speaks  of  his  first  success  in  raising  thirty-five 
recruits,  but  found  that  C.  H  Larrabee  had  authonty  to 
raise  a  company  for  Santa  F^.  Larrabee  finally  decided 
not  to  go,  but  the  effort  to  raise  two  companies  at  the 
same  time  prevented  Mr.  Garrett  from  raising  the  quota 
required,  within  the  ten  days  allowed  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  succeeded  in  recruiting  fifty-eight  men.  A 
full  company  was  required  :  sixty-four  privates,  eight 
non-commisnoned,  three  commissioned  officers  and  two 
musicians. 

Captain  Mower's  company  (Chicago)  is  mentioned 
by  a  correspondent  from  Alton,  as  one  of  twenty  com- 
panies quartered  there  in  June,  1846. 

The  State  Register  (as  quoted  by  the  Democrat  of 
June  30,)  said :  "  Governor  Ford  returned  from  St. 
Lonis  on  Saturday  last  pune  20,  probably)  having  ef- 
fected arrangements  with  Major  Lee,  the  commissary 
of  subsistence,  and  Major  Macky,  the  quartermaster  at 
that  place,  for  furnishing  supplies  for  three  regiments  of 
volunteers  who  are  to  rendezvous  at  Alton.  Colonel 
Shields  has  been  authorized  by  the  Governor  to  inspect 
and  muster  into  the  service  the  volunteers  who  rendez- 
vous at  Alton,  The  following  list  of  companies  have  been 
reported  to  Colonel  Shields  as  being  those  he  is  to  re- 
ceive, they  being  from  the  thirty  companies  first  re- 
ported :  (1)  Captain  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  St.  Clair 
County ;  (2)  Captain  Peter  Goflf,  Madison  County ;  (3) 
Captain  Ferris  Foreman,  Lafayette  County ;  (4)  Captain 
Lyman  Mower,  Cook  County ;  (5)  Captain  Elisha  Wells, 
Cook  County. 

Democrat,  July  13 — "The  Montgomery  Guards, 
under  Captain  Snowhook,did  themselves  great  honor 
on  the  4th.  We  heard  the  company  complimented  very 
highly  by  several  strangers  present  here.  It  is  a  strong 
argument  against  native  Americanism  when  we  see  that 
the  Sons  of  Erin  were  the  only  military  company  that 
turned  out  to  celebrate  the  Declaration  of  Independence. ' 

I>emocrat,  September  29 — "  Two  Illinois  regiments 
are  with  General  Taylor  ;  two  with  General  Wool." 

Democrat,  November  24 — Captain  Mower,  from 
New  Orleans,  writes  of  his  troubles  with  Colonel  Har- 
din on  transports.  Mower  claiming  that  Dr.  White  drew 
by  lot  for  him  a  steamer,  in  his  ateence,  and  that  Har- 
din put  on  a  small  brig  Mower  refused  and  was  put 
under  arrest  for  insubordination. 

Democrat,  December  15 — General).  E.Wood  sends 
dispatches,  Coahulia,  Mexico,  October  14,  1846,  stating 
that  Colonel  Hardin,  with  eight  companies  of  the  ist 


"The  meeting  adjourned  after  several  candidates 
had  been  enrolled." 

Democrat,  February  16 — "  Hon.  John  Wentworth, 
writing  from  Washington  concerning  the  presentation 
of  a  sword  to  Lieutenant  John  Pope  for  gallantry  at 
Monterey,  said:  'Whilst  Illinois  thus  remembers  and  re- 
wards the  valor  of  those  bom  within  her  limits,  is  she 
going  to  be  unmindful  of  the  service  of  her  sons  by 
adoption — a  poor  Irish  boy  ?  He  enlisted  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  drew  only  $7  a 
month.  He  was  made  a  corporal  of  his  company,  which 
office  he  held  at  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th,  where 
he  performed  such  feats  of  valor  as  caused  a  notice  of 
him  by  his  Captain  (Morris)  in  his  official  reports  and 
for  which  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  presented  him  a 
gold  medal.  President  Polk  has  promised  him  the  first 
vacant  Lieutenant's  commission  in  the  regular  army;  and 
in  anticipation  of  this,  I  hope  our  Legi^ature  will  pre- 
sent him  with  a  sword.'  " 

Democrat,  February  16 — "  The  Mayor  calls  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  court-house,  February  14,  to  raise 
a  company  for  the  Mexican  War.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Rogei^  a  son  of  the  brave  old  commodore,  who  rid- 
dled the  man-of-war  '  Little  Belt,"  in  the  last  war,  with 
other  young  men  of  talent,  are  interested  in  the  further 
upholding  of  the  fiag." 

Democrat,  February  16 — ^"'Mr.  Rogers  is  slowly  fill- 
ing his  company." 

On  February  33 — "  Mr.  Rogers  is  on  his  way  to  the 
country  to  take  the  names  of  those  who  wish  to  join  his 
company."  On  March  2 — "  Recruiting  is  very  slow; 
Rogers  is  still  in  the  country."  '^wo  companies  are 
spoken  of  as  having  been  previously  raised  jn^hicago. 
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Democrat,  April  6 — War  meeting  to  exult  over  vic- 
tory Buena  Vista,  Saturday,  April  3.  Two  recently  en- 
listed companies  are  spoken  of. 

Democrat,  April  13 — "Captain  E. B.  Bill's  company 
is  to  rendezvous  at  Cairo  attached  to  i6th  Infantry." 
They  left  on  April  20,  in  high  spirits. 

Democrat,  April  13 — "Captain  C.  C.  Sibley,  recruit- 
ing officer,  informs  us  that  he  has  already  enlisted  one 
hundred  men.  His  company  is  composed  of  men  for 
the  most  part  of  good  size.  We  perceive  that  Sergeant 
Kelley  is  an  adept  in  military  discipline.  The  company 
will,  on  the  opening  of  lalce  navigation,  take  the  first 
boat  to  Cleveland,  thence  to  Newport,  Ky.  They  are 
destined  to  fill  up  old  regiments." 

Democrat,  April — Captain  Bill*  has  about  fifty  men 
here,  and  his  Lieutenants  are  in  the  country  enlisting. 
His  company  is  probably  full,  and  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  Cairo. 

Democrat,  April  27 — "  We  notice  that  in  the  accounts 
of  the  memorable  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Captain  Smith's 
name  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  warm  commendation  for 
his  bold  and  daring  conduct  throughout  the  conflict.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
battle." 

Democrat,  April  6 — '*  Richard  L.  Wilson,f  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Chicago  Journal  was  severely  wounded 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  cannon  on  Saturday 
last  (April  3).  The  two  companies  of  volunteers  re- 
cently enlisted  in  the  city,  together  with  a  large  con- 
course of  citizens,  had  assembled  on  the  public  square 
to  celebrate  the  recent  victory  of  our  army  in  Mexico, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  was  assisting  to  load  and  discharge  the 
cannon,  when  by  an  accidental  discharge  both  his 
thumbs  and  his  left  arm  were  blown  off.  One  word 
about  that  old  cannon.  Six  men  have  been  wounded 
by  it  to  our  knowledge,  and  we  think  it  should  now  be 
given  to  our  founders,  and  let  them  use  it  up  as  old 
metal.  This  cannon  was  raised  in  1837  from  the  Chi- 
cago River,  and  is  supposed  to  have  Iain  there  ever 
since  the  massacre  at  this  place  in  181 2.  The  inside 
of  it  more  resembles  honey-comb  than  anything  else, 
and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  properly  swab  it."  The  can- 
non disappeared  soon  after  the  accident. 

Democrat,  May  1 1 — "  We  understand  that  James 
Hugunin  is  raising  a  company  of  infantry  to  meet  the  late 
requisition  of  (lovernor  French.  His  rendezvous  for 
the  present  is  on  South  Water  Street,  between  Clark  and 
LaSalle." 

Democrat,  May  11 — **We  are  requested  by  Isaac 
Cook,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  this  county,  to  state  that  he  has 
not  called  upon  the  people  for  volunteers,  because 
Colonel  D.  S.  Cady  is  now  absent,  whose  duty  more  prop- 
erly it  is.  But  should  Colonel  Cady  not  return  by 
Wednesday,  he  will  then  take  the  proper  steps  to  organ- 
ize one  company  or  more  for  the  county." 

Democrat,  June  22 — "  Day  before  yesterday  we 
published  a  letter  from  Judge  Young,  stating  that  the 
President  would  accept  of  a  company  of  cavalry  from 
Chicago.  The  previous  company  had  gone  to  Santa 
F^  as  infantry.  So  our  boys  had  to  iiegin  again.  But 
the  company  is  now  ready,  making  the  ninth|  company 
Chicago  has  sent  to  the  war." 

Democrat,  June  22 — "  The  •  Shields  Cadet '  is  the 

*  C«pUin  Bill  was  B  resident  of  Naperville,  He  wua  mtive  of  Caiskill, 
Green  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was,  before  coming  West,  a  Maior-Gcncral  of  New  Yorlc 
State  Militia,  and  had  held  the  office  ol  Inqpector-deneral  of  the  New  York 
State  Militia.  He  died  October  la.  1B47,  of  yellow  fever,  on  board  the  ship 
"  Tahmaroo,"  *h  tomU  from  Brana  to  New  Orleans. 

t  Brother  of  John  L.  and  Charles  L.  Wilson. 

}  Nine  companies  mnst  inclodc  the  one  above  mentioned,  and  the  com- 
panies  n^ied  Iqr  Sibley  and  Bill  for  the  rcgtilar  army,  as  well  as  Huxnnin's,  and 
peAapa  athen.  Tbe  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  more  than  seven  coro- 


name  of  the  fourth*  volunteer  company  raised  in  Chi- 
cago. Captain,  George  M.  Cole;  First  Lieutenant,  S. 
R.  Wood;  Second  Lieutenants,  S.  W.  Smith,  and  Ed 
ward  Morey.  There  is  room  for  a  few  more  privates  it 
application  is  made  soon.  Captain  Cole  wants  to  leave 
by  Monday  next.  Captain  Hugunin  wishing  to  go  to 
Santa  Fe  after  his  company  was  rejected,  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Captain  Kinney's  company. ' 

Democrat,  July  23 — "  Lieutenant  William  Erwin,  of 
the  first  company  of  Chicago,  has  returned  from  the 
war  and  is  now  in  this  city  as  Orderly  Sergeant.  At 
Alton  he  was  elected  Second  Lieutenant,  and  after  the 
resignation  of  Lieutenant  Elliott,  First  Lieutenant.  At 
Presidio,  he  was  appointed  Quartermaster  by  Colonel 
Hardin,  and  devoted  considerable  time  while  in  Mexico 
in  that  capacity.  At  Buena  Vista  he  took  the  command 
of,  and  most  gallantly  led  his  com|}any  in  that  terrible 
fight  We  understand  Lieutenant  Erwin  intends  locat- 
ing permanently  in  DeKalb." 

Democrat,  July  20 — "  We  learn  by  a  gentleman 
from  New  Orleans  that  Captain  Mower  from  this  city 
has  been  arrested  in  that  place  for  murder.  The  story 
is  that  he  killed  a  man  in  Natchez  some  four  years  ago, 
and  that  a  reward  of  $500  was  offered  for  his  arrest  at 
that  time." 

Democrat,  July  6 — Captain  Kinney's  company  re- 
ceived a  banner  from  the  ladies  of  Alton." 

Democrat,  July  15 — '*  Among  the  volunteers  from 
this  city,  year  ago,  for  the  Mexican  War,  was  George 
Pilson,  a  Norwegian.  Charmed  with  the  institutions  of 
America,  when  the  war  broke  out  with  Mexico,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  enroll  his  name;  and  though  he  had 
plenty  of  work  at  good  wages  (he  was  at  work  at  Alder- 
man Granger's  foundry)  nothing  could  deter  him  from 
contest.  In  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  he  distinguished 
himself  for  his  bravery,  and  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  It  was  during  the  terrible  charge  upon  the  ist 
Illinois  Regiment  made  by  Mexican  lancers,  that  Pilson 
fell.  He  had  slain  one  lancer  by  the  discharge  of  his 
rifle,  and  had  killed  a  horse  and  rider  with  the  butt  of 
his  piece  when  three  lancers  pressed  upon  him  and  ran 
him  through  with  their  lances." 

Democrat,  September  20 — "  The  war  flag  presented 
by  Alderman  Granger  to  Captain  Mower  was  returned 
by  him  to  the  donor,  and  by  him  displayed  in  the  Dem- 
ocrat office." 

Democrat,  November  13 — "Captain  C.  C.  Sibley  left 
this  city  on  Thursday,  the  12th.  He  has  been  recruit- 
ing here,  and  has  been  successful  in  raising  a  large  body 
of  excellent  soldiers.  He  leaves  an  interesting  family 
in  this  city.  Captain  Sibley  is  attached  to  the  5th  Regi- 
ment of  United  States  Infantry." 

Democrat,  November  23  —  "Up  to  date  following 
members  of  Captain  Kinney's  comjiany  (FJ  5th  Regi- 
ment have  died :  F.  McDaniels,  en  route  to  Sante  F^, 
David  T.  Blackman  and  James  C^larr,  at  Santa  Fi." 

Democrat,  November  23 — "Captain  Swift's  cavalry 
company,  accompanied  by  a  piece  of  artillery  and  a 
band  of  music,  paraded  the  streets  yesterday.  They 
made  a  fine  appearance  and  created  an  unusual  stir  in 
the  city.  After  parading  the  streets  the  company  re- 
tired without  the  city  limits  and  continued  firing  some 
time.  We  should  judge  from  the  time  between  each 
report  that  the  gun  was  well  handled." 

Democrat,  November  23 — "The  cavalry  and  flying 
artillery  meet  to-day  at  the  old  garrison  ground.  We 
hope  all  who  take  an  interest  in  military  affairs  will  be 
in  attendance.    The  artillery  will  be  escorted  by  a  band 

*  Probably  meaning  the  fourth  volunteer  company,  and  ezclnding  the  reg- 
ulars. 
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of  music  outside  the  city  limits,  where  there  will  be 
some  practice  in  gunnery." 

Democrat,  November  13 — "At  meeting  of  citizens 
at  the  office  of  R.  K.  Swift,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  company  of  cavalry  and  flying  artillery,  Mr.  Ran- 
kins  was  chairman,  and  C.  F.  Howe,  secretary.  Com- 
mittee on  Constitution  ;  Captain  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  R. 
K.  Swift,  John  R.  Orr,  James  Smith  and  C.  F.  Howe ; 
Committee  on  Uniform,  R.  K.  Swift  and  Dr.  Board- 
man." 

Democrat,  November  23 — "'City  Guards.' — A  num- 
ber of  the  young  men  of  the  city  are  forming  themselves 
into  a  military  company  under  the  above  title.  W.  W. 
Danenhower,  SS  LaSalle  Street,  is  the  secretary  of  the 
company,  who  will  give  any  information  respecting  the 
organization." 

"  Regimental  Headquarters,  Chicago,  December  20,  1847. 

"  Older  No.  — .  An  election  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 
Captain  William  B.  Snowhook,  of  the  Montgomery  Guards,  in  the 
dty  ot  Chicago,  at  3  o'clock  l>.  M.,  on  the  ist  day  of  January  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  vacancies  of  office. 

"J.  B.  F.  Russell.  GtltmeldoCh  /iegtmeni" 

Chicago  Hussars,  Attention  ! 
"Order  No.  2: — The  members  of  the  company  are  hereby 
notified  to  attend  drill  after  this  date  at  the  Rio  (^ande  Home,  on 
LaSalle  Street,  on  every  Wednesday  evening.  Any  person  who 
may  wish  to  join  the  company  will  please  make  his  application  at 
the  drill  room  or  to  some  member  of  the  company. 

"  By  order  of  Caitain  Swift. 

"  William  Gamble,  Orderly  Serjeant. 

Democrat,  December  30 — "The  Peace  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening  (December  28),  wasa  failure.  No  enthu- 
siasm, no  crowd.  A  Dutch  '  chief  cook  and  bottle  wash- 
er.* " 

Journal,  July  12 — "  W.  N.  Chambers,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  this  city,  attached  to  Colonel  Doniphan's  com- 
mand, returned  home  last  evening.  Mr.  Chambers 
marched  via  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua  to  Monterey, 
where  he  joined  General  Taylor's  army  after  a  fatiguing 
march  of  eleven  months." 

Journal,  December  22 — "A  Peace  Meeting  was  held 
at  the  Tabernacle  last  evening.  We  noticed  a  large 
number  of  our  most  worthy  and  respectable  citizens  in 
attendance.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  chair- 
man, and  an  address  in  opposition  to  the  continuance 
of  the  war  read  and  adopted.  A  Peace  Society  was 
organized,  and  resolutions  and  a  memorial  to  Congress 
presented.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  next  Tues- 
day evening,  when  the  memorial  and  resolutions  will 
come  up  for  discussion." 

Journal,  July  9 — "  Mexican  soldiers  from  the  war 
can  have  their  papers  forwarded  to  Washington  and  land 
warrants  immediately  procured,  by  applying  at  J.  B.  F. 
Russell's  land  agency." 

MR.  HOLDEN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
MEXICAN  WAR. 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  Charles  C.  P.  Holden, 
himself  a  soldier  of  the  Mexican  War,  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  sketch  of  the  part  Chicago  and  Cook  County 
took  in  that  war  that  has  thus  far  been  written ; 

In  May,  1845,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  General 
Taylor  was  ordered  to  place  his  troops  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  defend  that  State  against  a  threatened  Mexi- 
can invasion.  In  August  of  that  year  he  concentrated 
his  troops  at  Corpus  Christi,  where  he  remained  until 
March  11,  1846,  when  he  broke  up  his  encampment  and 
moved  the  army  of  occupation  westward ;  this  was  com- 
posed of  only  about  four  thousand  regulars.  On  the 
20th  of  March  he  reached  and  passed  without  resistance 


the  Arroya  Colorado,  and  arrived  at  the  Rio  Grande, 
to  which  point  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  after  considerable  suffering,  on  the  29th 
of  that  month.  Here  he  took  every  means  to  assure 
the  Mexicans  that  his  purpose  was  neither  war  nor  vio- 
lence in  any  shape,  but  solely  the  occupation  of  the 
Texas  territory  to  the  Rio  Grande,  until  the  boundary 
should  be  definitely  settled  by  the  two  republics. 

Encamping  opposite  Metamoras,  General  Taylor 
prepared  for  Mexican  aggression  by  erecting  fortifica- 
tions and  planting  batteries.  Provisions  became  short, 
the  American  Army  possessed  but  little  ammunition 
and  were  in  many  other  ways  discouraged,  but  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  commenced,  and  gloriously  was 
it  won  on  Ma^  8,  1 846.  On  the  following  day  the  two 
opposing  armies  again  met  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
within  three  miles  of  Fort  Brown ;  the  battle  com- 
menced with  great  fury ;  the  artillery  on  both  sides 
did  terrible  execution,  and  extraordinary  skill  was  dis- 
played by  the  opposing  Generals ;  but  again  conquest 
declared  for  the  United  States  Army.  These  victories 
filled  our  country  with  exultation;  Government  acknowl- 
edged the  distinguished  services  of  General  Taylor  by 
making  him  Major-General  by  brevet.  Congress  passed 
resolutions  of  high  approval ;  Louisiana  presented  him 
with  a  sword,  and  the  Press  everywhere  teemed  with  his 
praise. 

War  had  now  been  actually  declared  between  the 
two  Governments  in  real  combat,  and  on  May  11, 
1846,  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  that  "By  the 
act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  United  States."  Simul- 
taneously that  body  appropriated  $10,000,000  to  carry 
on  the  war  and  empowered  the  President  to  accept  fifty 
thousand  volunteers. 

It  was  about  May  20  before  the  official  news  reached 
the  capital  of  our  State  and  also  the  city  of  Chicago.  It 
spread  like  wild-fire.  Governor  Ford  issued  his  proc- 
lamation calling  for  thirty  full  companies  of  volunteers 
to  serve,  for  twelve  months,  with  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing their  own  company  and  regimental  officers.  Within 
ten  days  thirty-five  full  companies  had  organized  and 
reported  to  the  Governor,  and  by  the  time  the  place  of 
rendezvous  had  been  selected  (Alton),  there  had  been 
seventy-five  companies  raised  and  each  anxious  to  be 
the  first  in  the  field,  of  which  the  Governor  (Ford)  had 
to  select  thirty  companies,  the  full  quota  of  the  State. 
Two  of  these  companies  were  accorded  to  our  city,  one 
of  which  was  headed  by  Captain  Lyman  Mower  and 
the  other  by  Captain  Elisha  Wells.  When  the  news  first 
reached  Chicago,  Captain  Mower,  then  a  thoroughgoing 
young  merchant,  seizing  the  opportunity  unfurled  his 
flag  and  established  his  headquarters  for  a  company  for 
the  Mexican  W^r.  There  w^  a  great  rush  and  Captain 
Mower  was  the  lion  of  the  day.  Well  does  the  writer 
remember  the  company  of  young  men  headed  by  their 
young  and  zealous  commander  as  they  marched  through 
our  streets  to  the  stirring  music  of  fife  and  drum.  In 
that  day  and  time  those  who  opposed  the  war  said 
that  to  enlist  at  that  period  for  service  in  that  distant 
country  to  fight  a  well-drilled  and  thoroughly-organized 
army  composed  of  Spaniards,  Mexicans  and  Indians, 
among  the  chaparral  of  Mexico  was  sure  death.  Never- 
theless the  rush  of  young  men  to  uphold  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  that  conflict  seemed  to  know  no  end.  Chicago 
was  then  but  in  its  infancy,  having  a  population  of  over 
fourteen  thousand,  but  her  people  were  resolute  and 
patriotic  to  the  very  core — only  a  few  years  had  passed 
since  the  same  barbaric  scenes  which  were  then  of  daily 
occurrence  on  the  frontier  of  Texas  had  been  perpetrated  t 
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at  their  own  homes  in  and  about  where  Chicago  then 
stood. 

The  second  company  under  the  leadership  of  Cap- 
t^n  EHsha  Wells  was  soon  raised  and  ready  for  the 
field.  Many  citizens  of  Chicago  with  their  money  and 
means  aided  these  two  companies  in  organizing  and  pre- 
paring for  the  front,  and  among  those  who  were  fore- 
most in  this  laudable  work  was  the  late  Augustus  Gar- 
rett, who  was  then  just  retiring  from  a  three  years 
service  (three  terms)  as  Mayor  of  the  then  young  city. 
He  was  full  of  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  at  that 
time  and  wanted  to  see  his  young  and  growirig  city  take 
a  front  rank  in  the  conflict  then  pending  with  Mexico. 
The  late  Hon.  John  P.  Chapin  succeeded  Mr.  Garrett 
as  Mayor  of  the  city  in  the  spring  of  1 846,  and  he  too  was 
enthusiastic  for  pushing  on  the  war  but  just  begun.  It 
was  his  desire  that  the  prairie  city  should  be  heard  from 
in  no  uncertain  terms  in  that  conflict.  Captain  Sibley 
of  the  regular  army  opened  a  recruiting  office  for  enlist- 
ing men  for  the  regular  army  and  many  having  failed  to 
get  into  the  volunteer  companies,  enlisted  in  that  service 
being  determined  to  aid  in  the  subjugation  of  Mexico 
even  though  it  were  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who  enlisted  in 
Captain  Mower's  company  and  it  is  believed  to  be  en- 
tirely correct.  Eveiy  man  in  this  company  enlisted  in 
Chicago.  In  a  letter  from  Captain  Lyman  Mower,  who 
is  now  living  in  Milwaukee,  he  informs  the  writer  that 
they  were  all  enlisted  here  and  belonged  in  Cook  County 
at  the  time.  Their  names  were;  Captain,  Lyman  Mower; 
First  Lieutenant,  William  Erwin;  Second  Lieutenants, 
Samuel  M.  Parsons  and  Mathew  Moran;  Sergeants, 
Joshua  Herrindan,  Frederick  Hailbom,  Augustus  Til- 
ford  and  Dewitt  C.  Davis;  Corporals,  Samuel  Scott, 
Charles  Banks,  Benjamin  Van  Vrankin,  and  George  D. 
Slack;  musicians,  John  Helms,  and  Augustus  Stemple; 
privates,  Simon  Atley,  Phillip  Asant,  David  Baker, 
Henry  Bruner,  Michael  C.  Brennan,  George  C.  Bunker, 
Lewis  Battleman,  W.  Cline,  James  Carle,  James  Carlin, 
Edward  Devoe,  David  Dolson,  John  H.  Durling,  Isaac 
English,  Harmon  Ellering,  Stephen  Elain,  Abraham 
Franks,  Tina  P.  Fuller,  Charles  Fowk,  Eliacune  Gard- 
ner, John  Gardner,  Lyman  Guinnip,  Jonathan  Groves, 
Luther  Groves,  Michael  Hyde,  Austin  Handy,  Nelson 
Johnson,  Cyrus  Lathrop,  Charles  Myers,  John  Miller, 
Jacob  Miller,  Michael  McCarty,  W.  P.  Olmstead,  Chris- 
tian Osmand,  George  Phettiplace,  Henry  Porter,  Will- 
iam Phinisy,  Edward  F.  Rowe,  Frederick  Roth,  Fred- 
erick Rickow,  W.  H.  H.  Robinson,  Frederick  Shrader, 
Augustus  Steinhouse,  Harmon  Secomb,  John  H.  Tem- 
ple, John  Warian,  Frederick  Wenter,  Samuel  Waters, 
John  Wells,  James  Walker,  John  Wise,  Francis  Bur- 
roughs, Adam  Black,  George  Uppennan,  Freeman  Wil- 
lett.  Frederick  Weaver  and  Franklin  Cgrney. 

The  soldiers  raised  by  Captain  Wells  were  all  en- 
listed in  Chicago,  and  Augustus  Steinhouse,  now  tn  the 
United  States  Custom  Service  in  this  city,  informs  the 
writer  that  all  the  members  of  this  company  were  en- 
listed and  rightfully  belonged  to  this  city,  where  they 
were  credited  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  tompany  at 
that  time.  Their  names  were :  EHsha  Wells,  Captain, 
who  was  subsequently  transferred  when  M.  P.  Smith 
was  elected  to  the  captamcy;  First  Lieutenant,  Patrick 
Higgins;  Second  Lieutenants,  William  A.  Clark,  Elias 
B.  Zabriska;  Sergeants,  Arthur  Perry,  Abraham  Peters, 
Chauncey  H.  Snow,  Alfred  Wrose;  Corporals,  Patrick 
Mehan,  L.  M.  Mathews,  George  Mackenzie,  George  P. 
Wilmot;  Musicians,  D.  M.  Burdick,  Levi  Bixby;  Pri- 
vates, W.  O.  Anderson,  Patrick  Burke,  James  A.  Blan- 
chard,  John  Burkholder,  Thomas  J.  Burr,  John  Bisbee, 


John  D.  Boneby,  Peter  Conover,  Patrick  Clemens, 
Henry  Crane,  Bradley  Chandler,  Junius  Oilley,  Peter 
Dolan,  James  T.  Eason,  Simeon  L.  Ells,  Leroy  D.  Fitch, 
Michael  Finton,  Thomas  Gavin,  Edward  I).  Garregus, 
Hiram  Gun,  Demis  Griffin,  Thomas  Gorman,  James 
Gitty,  John  Howland,  W.  Hodge,  Edward  Huzey, 
Michael  Half,  George  W.  Krebbs,  Solomon  Kirkman, 
Patrick  Murray,  John  Malone,  Phillip  Mains,  Thomas 
T.  Moore,  James  O'Rourke,  Francis  Quinn,  Joseph  H. 
Pratt,  Thomas  Riley,  B.  A.  Richards,  John  L.  Smith, 
Jeremiah  Sullivan,  Barney  Seary,  O.  C.  Taylor,  George 
W.  Underbill,  Edward  Wright,  Thomas  P.  White,  S.  T. 
Woolworth,  Thomas  Dilley. 

These  two  companies  were  at  once  furnished  trans- 
portation to  Alton,  by  stage  to  LaSalle  and  thence  to 
Alton  by  steamer,  where  they  arrived  about  June  10, 
and  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  June 
18,  1846.  When  the  thirty  full  companies  arrived  at 
Alton,  they  were  formed  into  three  regiments,  known 
and  commanded  as  follows:  First  Regiment,  Colonel 
John  J.  Hardin;  Second  Regiment,  Colonel  William  H. 
Bissell;  Third  Regiment,  Colonel  Ferris  Foreman. 

In  the  meantime  the  Fourth  Regiment  had  been 
formed  and  fully  organized  with  Colonel  Edward  D. 
Baker  as  their  commander.  The  two  Chicago  com- 
panies were  attached  to  the  famous  First  Regiment — 
as  companies  B  and  K.  Company  B  was  commanded 
by  Elisha  Wells,  and  Company  K  by  Lyman  Mower. 

These  four  regiments  were  immediately  pushed  to 
the  front,  where  they  were  in  good  time  heard  from 
in  the  very  heart  of  Mexico,  at  Buena  Vista  and  Cerro 
Gordo,  where  many  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  war. 
Among  the  number  may  be  mentioned  Colonel  John  J. 
Hardin,  of  the  First  Illinois,  together  with  one  Captain, 
one  subaltern  and  twenty-six  enlisted  men,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-nine  killed,  while  two  subalterns  and  six- 
teen enlisted  men  were  wounded  and  three  missing. 

The  Second  Regiment,  which  was  headed  by  the  late 
Governor  Bissell,  lost  two  Captains,  one  subaltern,  and 
twenty-nine  enlisted  men ;  total,  thirty-two  killed ;  had 
wounded  two  Captains,  six  subalterns,  and  sixty-three 
enlisted  men,  and  four  missing.  The  aggregate  loss 
for  this  regiment  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  The 
term  of  service  having  expired,  the  First  and  Second 
regiments,  which  were  at  Buena  Vista,  were  discharged 
at  Camargo,  Mexico,  June  17,  1847. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  regiments,  which  were  in  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  were  discharged  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  May  25,  1847. 

The  Secreury  of  War,  April  19,  1847,  made  a  requi- 
sition for  six  thousand  more  volunteers  to  ''serve 
during  the  war  "  to  take  the  place  of  those  whose  term 
of  enlistment  was  to  expire.  Of  this  call  but  one  regi- 
ment was  assigned  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  Governor 
French  issued  his  call  for  another  regiment  in  conformity 
to  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War  early  in 
May,  and  young  men  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as 
many  older  ones,  offered  themselves  by  thousands.  In 
Chicago  they  sprang  up  as  by  magic.  On  May  11,  the 
Chicago  Democrat  said  ;  "  The  Chicago  cavalry  em- 
braces the  very  flower  of  our  city ;  young  men  com- 
manding the  highest  confidence,  both  for  their  talents 
and  integrity.  We  hope  these  young  men  who  did 
their  business  on  ten  hours'  notice  will  be  accepted." 

In  its  issue  of  May  18  appeared  the  following': 
"Colonel  Hamiltori  has  just  amved  from  Springfield, 
and  we  learn  that  he  has  had  the  Chicago  Horse  Com- 
pany accepted  as  a  company  of  infantry,  and  that  there 
is  no  probability  of  having  our  second  company  accepted 
unless  the  express  arrived  early  on  Mond^momiag, 
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as  there  was  a  great  rush  to  get  a  chance  to  volunteer 
from  all  parts  of  the  State." 

At  that  time  there  were  no  telegraphs,  and  hence 
the  long  delay  in  communicating  with  the  capital  of  our 
State,  to  say  nothing  about  the  delays  in  reaching 
Washington,  from  whence  all  war  orders  came.'  The 
writer  was  a  member  of  "  the  Chicago  Horse  Company," 
and  it  was  only  by  hard  work  and  a  little  stategy  that 
the  late  Colonel  Richard  J.  Hamilton  succeeded  in 
having  it  accepted  as  one  of  the  infantry  companies  for 
the  new  regiment.  It  was  raised  quickly,  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  glorious  news  that  it  was  accepted,  an 
election  was^held  for  company  officers,  with  the  follow- 
ing results :  For  Captain,  Thomas  B.  Kenney ;  First 
Lieutenant,  Murray  F.  Tuley ;  Second  Lieutenants, 
Richard  N.  Hamilton  and  James  N.  Hunt,  with  the  fol- 
lowing rank  and  file  :  Sergeants,  Alvin  V.  Morey,  John 
A.  Knights,  William  Forsyth  and  John  B.  Goodrich ; 
Corporals,  Charles  C.  P.  Holden,  George  Brinsmaid, 
George  Hewitt  and  Levi  R.  Vantassell ;  fifer,  Charles 
Styles  ;  drummer,  George  Carson ;  privates,  James  H. 
Allen,  William  H.  Black,  Robert  Croft,  James  H.  God- 
frey, Edgar  Pool,  Jeremiah  Styles,  Spencer  Pratt,  Will- 
iam Daniels,  Hendrick  Hattendorf,  Ashley  Anderson, 
Brebson  W.  Brunker,  John  M.  Bour,  John  Burns, 
Nelson  Barnum,  Richmond  S.  Danforth,  George  W. 
Case,  James  Foster,  Alfred  T.  Woodford,  James  Rote, 
Asa  H.  Cochman,  George  B.  Bull,  William  P.  Gregg, 
John  P.  Girard,  Amos  N.  Griffith,  Joseph  Gardner, 
Lyman  Herrick,  Harvey  Hall,  Seth  P.  Huntington, 
Daniel  Huntley,  Alanson  Halleck,  Iver  Johnson,  Fred- 
erick Kratzer,  Henry  l^hr,  William  Mathews,  William 
Mudge,  Morris  H.  Morrison,  Theophilus  Michael, 
James  V.  Ramsden,  Nicholas  Rodholt^  Gotrich  Stroh, 
Augustus  H.  Seider,  Freeman  Thornton,  Henry  Snight, 
Alexander  H.  Tappan,  Christopher  F.  Utho,  Adam 
Wiley,  James  C.  Young,  Erastus  D,  Brown,  Peter  Back- 
man,  August  Eberhard,  Stephen  Emory,  James  R. 
Hugunin,  John  W.  Hipwell,  Jacob  Kensling,  Lorenzo 
D.  Loring,  James  D.  Morgan,  Lorenzo  D.  Maynard, 
Charles  J.  McCormick,  Phineas  Page,  Valentine  Rhetn- 
hard,  Julius  C.  Shepherd,  John  T.  Rolph,  Julius  C. 
Shaw,  Thomas  Scacor,  John  W,  Strebel,  Levi  R.  Van- 
tassell, James  Wilson,  Seymour  Whitbeck,  Luther  G. 
Hagar,  Alexander  Freeman,  Daniel  Martin. 

When  thus  organized  it  was  at  once  ordered  to  re- 
port at  Alton,  111.,  the  general  rendezvous  for  all 
Illinois  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  War.  The  company 
proceeded  thither  via  stage,  to  LaSalle,  where  a  steamer 
was  in  readiness  which  took  it  down  the  Illinois  River 
to  Alton,  where  it  arrived  about  May  30,  1847,  and  im- 
mediately went  into  camp.  And  here  soldier-life  com- 
menced in  real  earnest.  The  city  was  flooded  with  the 
new  companies  and  many  others.  Indeed,  there  were 
several  fragmentary  companies,  partly  filled,  which  had 
reported  at  Alton  with  the  hope  of  being  accepted  and 
subsequently  filling  their  companies  to  the  maximum 
number.  These  companies  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, as  only  the  ten  companies  which  had  reported  to 
the  Governor  in  the  first  instance  could  be  accepted  at 
this  time.  Jain»  R.  Hugunin,  of  this  city,  had  the 
nucleus  of  a  fine  company  which  he  tendered  to  the 
State  for  service  in  Mexico.  Thei^  were  many  other 
companies  also  tendered,  all  of  which  were  refused, 
when  they  immediately  broke  up  their  company  organ- 
izations, and  the  individual  members  applied  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  ranks  of  such  companies  as  had  been 
accepted  by  the  State  and  General  Government,  and  it 
is  believed,  a  large  majority  of  them  were  thus  accepted, 
as  the  Chicago  company  had  more  than  one  hundred 


upon  its  rolls,  eighty-five  of  whom  belonged  in  Chicago 
and  the  towns  immediately  surrounding  the  city,  and 
were  credited  to  Chicago. 

The  regiment  was  now  ready  to  complete  its  organ- 
ization, and  Captain  Edward  W.  B.  Newby,  of  the  Brown 
County  company,  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  same. 
Henderson  B.  Boyakin,  a  private  in  Captain  Turner's 
Marion  County  company,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
and  Captain  Israel  B.  Donaldson,  of  the  Pike  County 
company,  was  elected  Major.  Colonel  Richard  J. 
Hamilton,  of  Chicago,  who  had  been  father  of  the  Chi- 
cago company,  was  a  candidate  for  the  colonelcy,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  ballot  by  E.  W.  B.  Newby. 

The  regiment  having  completed  its  organization, 
was  ready  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice.  The  Chicago 
company  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  banner  by  the 
ladies  of  Alton,  and  the  members  were  all  in  high  spirits 
and  anxious  to  move  to  the  front,  expecting  to  be  or- 
dered to  Scott's  line  of  the  army,  then  en  route  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  But  judge  of  the 
surprise  of  the  regiment  when  the  order  did  come,  and 
they  were  marched  to  the  steamers  for  transportation 
down  the  river,  and  when  well  under  way,  and  just  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  transports 
turned  suddenly  into  and  up  that  stream,  when  for  the 
iirst  time  their  destination  was  known.  It  was  Santa 
Fe,  where  they  arrived  after  a  tedious  and  hard  jour- 
ney across  the  plains  September  16,  1847.  The  steamer 
brought  them  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they  re- 
mained, making  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  march 
across  the  country,  which  was  entered  upon  about  July 
6.  Fort  Leavenworth  at  that  time  was  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  upon  starting  out 
from  that  post  the  command  took  a  southerly  direction 
until  it  had  crossed  the  Kaw  River,  which  crossing  was 
at  a  point  below  where  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
now  stands.  Soon  after  crossing  the  river  they  took 
the  Santa  F^  trail.  Thus  far  they  had  traveled  through 
the  country  occupied  by  the  civilized  Indians,  but  soon 
after  entered  that  of  the  hostiles.  On  passing  Council 
Grove,  and  from  that  point  to  Los  Vegas,  the  country 
through  which  they  passed  was  occupied  by  the  worst 
tribes  of  Indians  that  ever  infested  the  plains.  There 
were  traveling  under  the  protection  of  this  command 
a  large  number  of  traders  en  route  to  Santa  Fe.  They 
had  elegant  trains,  consisting  of  six  mule  teams,  heavily 
loaded  with  goods  for  New  Mexico  and  the  lower  coun- 
try. They  sought  the  company  of  this  detachment  of 
soldiers  to  protect  them  from  the  savages,  of  whom 
they  always  had  mortal  fear,  but  during  the  entire  dis- 
tance through  this  hostile  country  the  writer  has  no 
recollection  of  having  seen  or  even  heard  of  an  Indian. 
They  gave  the  army  a  wide  berth,  fearing,  no  doubt, 
the  old  flint-lock-muskets  with  which  it  was  armed. 

About  the  time  the  Fifth  Regiment  left  Alton  another 
was  forming — the  Sixth  Regiment — composed  in  a  large 
part  of  those  companies  and  men  that  had  failed  to  be 
accepted  in  the  Fifth.  This  regiment  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  James  Collins,  who  had  brought  a  company 
from  Galena,  III.,  as  Captain  of  the  same.  He  was 
elected  Colonel  August  3,  1847.  There  were  many 
Chicagoans  in  that  regiment.  Among  the  number  were: 
In  Company  A,  Martin  Clark,  Lewis  Johnson,  Damon 
C.  Kennedy,  Aaron  Messechar,  Thomas  Mullen,  Martin 
McRorgh,  James  McDonald,  Job  A.  Orton,  William  A. 
Thornton ;  in  Company  E,  Thomas  C.  Jones,  Ijjck- 
wood  Kellogg,  Frank  Smith,  John  Worrell,  Charles 
Brown,  George  Robinson ;  in  Company  F,  Andrew 
Bauder,  James  R.  Ross,  Vernon  J.  Hopkins,  William 
A.  Hedges,  James  M.  Johnson,  Henry  McG^&^-Aoe 
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drew  Mackay,  James  A.  Nelson,  John  Reynolds ;  in 
Company  I,  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  Artemus  L.  Ben- 
jamin, Henry  Blowney,  Lafayette  Lock,  Thomas  Pol- 
lard, Hugh  Riley ;  in  Company  K,  Edward  ConnufiE, 
John  Reed,  Ciark  W.  Roberts,  Timothy  Ryan,  Hiram 
Shook.  This  re^ment  was  ordered  to  Scott's  line,  and 
suffered  terribly  by  sickness  and  disease,  and  some  were 
killed  in  the  battle  at  San  Juan,  Mexico.  When  they 
went  into  the  field  the  regiment  numbered  1,046,  of- 
ficers and  men.  Of  those,  four  Captains,  nine  Lieuten- 
ants, and  two  hundred  and  eighty  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  died  of  disease  and  were  killed  be- 
tween the  City  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  wreck 
of  this  regiment  returned  to  Alton,  111.,  where  it  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  July  24,  1848. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  13,  1846, 
the  following  companies  of  mounted  volunteers  were 
raised  at  various  points  in  the  State,  to-wit:  Captain  A. 
Dunlap,  company  numbering  138  officers  and  men; 
Captain  M.  K.  Lawler's,  121  officers  and  men;  Captain 
Josiah  Littell's,  103  officers  and  men;  Captain  Wyatt  B. 
Stapps's,  97  officers  and  men;  and  Lieutenant  G.  C. 
Lamphere's,  31  officers  and  men;  a  total  of  490. 

During  the  spring  of  1846  Captain  C.  C.  Sibley  came 
to  Chicago  and  opened  a  recruiting  office.  He  enlisted  a 
large  number  of  men,  and  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1847  he  continued  enlistments  in  Chicago.  Captain  E 
B.  Bills,  of  Napervilte,  Ills.,  under  the  act  of  Congress 
known  as  the  "  ten  regiment  bill"  enlisted  a  full  com- 
pany in  Cook  County  for  service  in  Mexico. 

All  the  record  that  the  writer  is  able  to  find  of  these 
enlistments  ts  to  be  found  on  pages  314, 315  and  316  of 
the  Adjutant-General's  report,  State  of  Illinois,  which  is 
very  imperfect.  Three  pages  are  devoted  to  these  en- 
listments and  the  list  contains  343  names.  Further  than 
that  the  record  is  silent.  Not  a  date  is  given,  nor  where 
the  recruits  were  from,  nor  what  became  of  them.  They 
appear  to  have  been  about  equally  credited  to  three 
companies,  to-wit:  Company  G,  i6th  Infantry,  were 
allowed  118;  Company  A,  i6th  Infantry,  124,  and  Com- 
pany E,  14th  Infantry,  loi — giving  a  total  of  343.  No 
record  is  to  be  found  of  the  company  raised  by  Captain 
E.  B.  Bills,  though  his  full  company  was  raised  in  Cook 
and  adjoining  counties,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  the 
zealous  Captain  led  his  company  to  Mexico.  And  this 
is  all  the  writer  is  able  to  say  of  Captain  Bills  and  his 
company,  or  of  the  343  men  enlisted  by  Captain  C.  C. 
Sibley.  General  Isaac  H.  Elliott,  Adjutant-General  of 
the  State,  on  page  314  of  his  report,  says,  concerning 
these  men;  "The  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  when 
applied  to  foi  data  as  to  the  killed,  wounded,  discharg- 
ed, etc.,  stated  '  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  request  can- 
not be  complied  with;  it  being  contrary  to  the  well 
established  practice  of  the  office  and  not  consistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  public  service.' "  This  is  simply  a 
disgraceful  blot  on  the  fair  fame  and  honor  of  Illinois, 
whose  sons  went  forth  at  the  call  of  the  President  to 
fight  and  die,  if  need  be,  for  their  country's  aggrandize- 
ment, and  this  is  the  only  State  record  left  to  their  heirs 
and  country.  There  were  many  other  enlistments  in 
Chicago  and  Cook  County,  but  the  above  number  are 
all  that  can  be  traced  by  any  printed  record. 

There  were  two  small  companies  of  regulars,  consist- 
ing of  115  men,  enlisted  here  in  the  winter  of  1847,  by 
Captain  C.  C.  Sibley,  of  which,  no  record  is  to  be  found. 
They  were  assigned  to  companies  B,  i6th  Infantry,  and 
D,  3d  Infantry.  Mr.  D.  L.  Juergens,  then  and  now  a 
resident  of  this  ci^,  was  one  of  the  last-named  company, 
and  is  author!^  for  the  statement  that  they  were  pushed 


to  the  front  with  all  possible  dispatch,  being  in  all  the 
battles  from  San  ^  ntonio  and  Contreras  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  which  they  helped  to  take  September  14,  1847. 
He  says  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  killed  and 
died  of  disease  and  from  wounds  received  in  battle.  He 
names  the  following,  which  he  remembers  as  from  Chi- 
cago: Bernard  Althower,  Theodore  Bohnenkemp,  

Fond,  William  Heldman,  flacks,  Greenhard, 

Marahan  Jansen,  D.  L.  Juergens,  John  McKinney,  John 
Moriarty,  G.  W.  Savory,  Fred  Schmidt,  Phillip  Schweit- 
zer, Theodore  Tehts,  William  Wolf.  There  isno  record 
of  either  of  these  companies  in  General  Elliott's  report, 
and  they  were  all  •Illinoisans.  The  following  is  the 
number  of  officers  an^  enlisted  men  that  went  to  Mexico 
to  serve  in  the  war  with  that  country  from  Illinois,  to 


wit: 

First  Illinois  Regiment   763 

Second  Illinois  Regiment   737 

Third  Illinois  Regiment   924 

Fourth  Illinois  Regiment   ....  847 

Fifth  Illinois  Regiment  1,060 

Sixth  IllincHs  Rq^meat.      1>046 

Mounted  Volunteers   490 

Regulars,  etc     458 


Grand  total  of  all  troops  from  Illinois  6,315 


The  record  of  the  War  Department  shows  total  num- 
ber of  volunteers  from  Illinois  6, 1 23,  which  number  is 
226  in  excess  of  those  reported  by  the  Adjutant-Generaf 
of  our  State.  The  records  of  the  War  Department  as  to 
our  own  volunteers  are  undoubtedly  correct.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  one-eighth  of  the  enlistments,  including 
those  for  the  regular  army  and  also  those  who  enlisted 
under  the  ten  regiment  act,  were  from  Chicago  and 
Cook  County,  or  790,  officers  and  men. 

This  county  did  its  full  share  in  furnishing  men  for  the 
Mexican  War,  Of  the  790  young  men  that  went  into 
that  struggle  from  this  county  not  more  than  500  re- 
turned to  the  homes  they  had  left  in  1846  and  1847 
and  of  these  500  not  more  than  62  are  survivors  at  this 
time. 

Company  F,  the  Chicago  company  in  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment, lost  by  death  many  of  its  best  men,  and  among 
the  number  were  William  A.  Black,  who  died  at  Santa 

October  9,  1847  ;  James  H.  Allen,  who  died  in 
Socoro,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  December  10, 1847  ;  James 
H.  Godfrey,  who  died  in  Santa  January  29, 1848; 
Robert  Croft,  May  31,  1847:  William  Daniels,  August 
19,  1847;  Hendrick  Hattendorf,  June  11,  1847;  Spencer 
Pratt,  September  19,  1847  ;  Edgar  Poole,  September  30, 
1847;  Jeremiah  Styles,  November  3,  1847 ;  John  W. 
Wheat,  September  29,  1847.  Thus  was  ten  percent  of 
the  company  wiped  out,  while  on  foreign  soil,  by  disease 
and  death. 

The  havoc  by  death  since  that  time  would  seem 
almost  incredible,  nevertheless  the  following  statement 
is  thought  to  be  strictly  true.  Of  the  staff  officers. 
Colonel  Newby,  Colonel  Boyakin  and  Major  Donaldson 
are  dead.  The  Hon.  William  H.  Snyder,  now  of  St. 
Clair  County,  this  State,  who  was  the  Adjutant,  only  sur- 
vives. Of  Company  F,  Captain  T.  B.  Kenney  and 
Lieutenants  R.  N.  Hamilton,  Alvin  V.  Morey,  James  N. 
Hunt,  and  John  A.  Knights  are  dead.  Hon.  Murray 
F.  Tuley,  First  Lieutenant  Company  F,  still  survives, 
and  is  one  of  our  honored  Judges  at  the  present  time. 
No  doubt  the  same  ratio  of  disease  and  death  has  pre- 
vailed among  the  officers  of  the  other  companies  of  the 
Fifth  Regiment  of  which  the  writer  has  no  definite 
knowledge. 

Three  of  Company  F  deserted,  to  wit :  Luther  C. 
Hager,  Alexander  Freeman,  and  Daniel  Mahtn.  ^itfufe. 
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the  last  days  of  October  or  early  in  November,  1847, 
seven  companies  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, Easton's  Battalion  of  Missouri  Volunteers  and  a 
battery  of  artillery  of  six  pieces  with  supply  trains  were 
ordered  to  move  out  of  Santa  F£  and  to  march  souther- 
ly down  the  Rio  Grande.  This  news  when  known  by 
the  various  companies  that  were  to  go  was  hailed 
with  delight,  as  it  was  thought  that  they  were  to  take 
the  route  of  Colonel  Doniphan,  who  with  his  regiment 
had  preceded  them  but  a  short  time,  and  whose  cam- 
paign in  Mexico,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  stood 
second  to  none  in  that  service. 

A  paymaster  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion which  boded  a  long  journey  for  the  command.  All 
being  in  readiness,  they  started  off  with  banners  flying 
and  all  in  the  highest  spirits.  They  hoped  that  they 
were  en  route  for  Chihuahua  and  further  on  toward 
Saltillo,  where  they  expected  to  join  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Zachary  Taylor.  Major  Donaldson  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  Colonel  £.  W.  B.  Newby  re- 
maining in  Santa  F^,  where  he  was  in  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  Post  and  the  Department  of  New  Mexico. 
In  seven  weeks  they  made  but  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five miles,  or  a  trifle  more  than  four  miles  per  day, 
arriving  at  Valverde,  below  Limitaa,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  desert  which  had  to  be  crossed  before  reaching 
El  Paso,  about  the  middle  of  December-  This  long 
time  had  not  been  consumed  in  marching,  as  the  time 
was  principally  spent  in  the  various  camps,  watching  the 
decimation  of  their  ranks  by  disease  and  death,  caused 
by  the  prevailing  fevers  of  the  country.  During  Janu- 
ary, 1848,  General  Sterling  Price  arrived  in  Santa  F^ 
and  took  command  of  the  Post  and  Department,  at  once 
relieving  Colonel  Newby.  The  Fifth  still  remained  in 
camp  near  Limitaa.  They  were  ordered  back  to  Santa 
Fi  during  the  winter  much  to  their  disgust.  Easton's 
Battalion  and  the  artillery  company  went  forward,  and 
the  writer  thinks  that  they  reached  Chihuahua,  where  it 
was  reported  they  had  a  fight.  It  was  the  last  battle 
of  the  Mexican  War,  and,  of  course,  they  came  out  vic- 
torious. No  part  or  parcel  of  the  United  States  Army 
was  ever  whipped  during  that  war.  It  was  a  series  of 
victories  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Fifth  remained  in  Santa  Fe  until  late  in  the 
spring  of  1848  when  a  detachment,  about  three  hundred 
strong,  was  ordered  mounted  and  were  sent  something 
Ijke  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Santa  F^  to  conquer  a 
peace  with  the  Navajo  Indians,  who  were  killing  the 
Spaniards  in  the  valley  carrying  off  into  bondage  their 
women  and  children,  plundering,  and  running  off  their 
stock.  The  detail  took  in  a  large  portion  of  Company 
F  (the  Chicago  company).  It  was  an  interesting  cam- 
paign. The  marauding  Indians  were  found  in  their 
strongholds,  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Santa  F^, 
thoroughly  whipped  and  subjugated  and  brought  back 
to  Santa  F^  together  with  the  captured  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  with  the  tribe 
and  a  guard  detailed  to  escort  them  back  to  their  coun- 
try. The  writer  was  one  of  the  guard.  Judge  Tuley,  of 
Chicago,  being  in  command  of  the  same.  The  guard 
accompanied  the  tribe  seventy-five  mites  into  the  Jamaz 
Valley,  where  it  bid  them  adieu,  when  they  took  to  the 
mountains  and  the  escort  returned  to  Santa  F^.  News 
of  the  peace  reached  the  regiment  early  in  August, 
when  preparations  were  begun  for  the  return  of  the  reg- 
iment to  the  United  States.  Trains  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  commissary  and  company  supplies  had  to  be 
got  in  readiness  before  it  could  leave  for  the  recrossing 
of  the  plains.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  regiment  applied  for  their  discharges, 


.n  oroer  that  they  might  proceed  westerly  to  California, 
or  elsewhere  as  they  might  determine.  Many  of  the 
Chicago  company  were  among  the  number,  to  wit : 
Firet  Lieutenant,  Murray  F.  Tuley;  Second  Lieutenant, 
James  N.  Hunt;  Sergeant,  John  D.Goodrich;  Corporal, 
Levi  R,  Vantassell;  musician,  George  Carson;  privates, 
Peter  Backman,  Stephen  Emory,  James  R.  Hugunin, 
John  W.  Hipwell,  Jacob  Kesling,  James  D.  Morgan, 
Lorenzo  D.  Maynard,  Charles  J.  McCormick,  Phineas 
Page,  Valentine  C.  Shaw,  Thomas  Seacor.  Sergeant 
Alvin  V.  Morey  was  elected  First  Lieutenant ;  John  A. 
Knights,  Second  Lieutenant.  Charles  C  P.  Holden 
was  appointed  Sergeant  and  James  Rote  was  appointed 
Corporal,  before  the  return  march  commenced. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  orders  were  given  for 
the  regiment  to  report  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Alton, 
III.,  for  final  discharge  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  on  or  about  August  20, 
the  command,  in  three  detatchments,  left  for  home,  and 
re-crossed  the  plains  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  trans- 
ports were  in  waiting.  The  regiment  in  detachments, 
reached  Alton,  111,  where  they  were  mustered  out 
of  the  United  States  service  October  18,  1848.  Many 
of  the  best  men  in  the  regiment,  and  in  the  Chicago 
company,  had  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  and 
lay  buried  in  their  graves  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains.  Such  was  life  in 
the  army  in  Mexico  in  1846-47  and  1848. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  in  its  issue  of  October 
28,  1848,  said  : 

"The  Filth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers.under  Colonel  Newby, 
were  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Alton.  Monday  last,  October 
18,  General  Churchill  remarked  :  'It  is  with  much  reluctance  that 
I  award  to  any  soldiers  more  credit  for  good,  orderly  and  soldier- 
like conduct  than  I  have  heretofore  ascribed  to  the  regiments  com- 
manded by  the  lamented  Coltmel  Hardin  and  the  gallant  Colonel 
Bissell ;  tiut  I  feel  constrained  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  say,  that  I 
have  never  in  my  life  mustered  a  regiment  superior  in  sobriety  and 
good  order  and  conduct  to  that  I  have  just  been  engaged  in  mus- 
tering out  of  the  service.  Both  officers  and  men  can  equal  the 
finest  discipline  found  amongst  old  regulars.'" 

Under  same  date  the  Journal  also  said : 

"Captain  Kenney's  company  of  volunteers  recently  mustered 
out  at  Alton,  have  returned  to  thnr  homes  and  we  lecognize  many 
an  old  face,  etc.'^  "Steele,  of  the  Exchange,  tendered  them  a  ban- 
quet on  their  return." 

Colonel  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  who  had  done  so 
much  in  raising  this  company,  gave  a  magnificent  din- 
ner to  a  large  number  of  the  company. 

There  were  many  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  War  from 
Illinois  who  subsequently  became  noted  for  their  fame 
as  officers  in  the  late  war  or  as  statesmen,  or  both,  and 
a  few  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  many  from  this 
State,  to  wit : 

General  U.  S.  Grant,  2d  Lieut.  4th  Infantry. 
Major-General  John  Pope.  2d  Lieut.  Regulars. 
William  H.  Bissell,  late  Governor  of  Illinois,  Colonel  3d  Illi- 
nois. 

General  Edward  D.  Baker,  Colonel  4th  Illinois. 

Ferris  Foreman,  Colonel  3d  Illinois. 

William  .\.  Richardson,  Major  1st  Illinois. 

General  I^am  N.  Haynie,  late  Adjutant-General  State  of  Illi- 
nois, 1st  Lieut.  Company  C,  5th  Illinois. 

General  Richard  J,  Oglesby,  late  Governor  of  Illinois,  ist 
Lieut.  Company  C,  4th  Illinois. 

General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Adjutant  ist  Illinois. 

General  Benjamin  M.  PrenUss,  Captain  Company  I,  1st  Ill- 
inois. 

Murray  F.  Tuley,  ist  Lieut.  Company  F.  5th  Illinois. 
General  John  Morrill,  private.  Company  I,  ist  Illinois. 

iames  L.  D.  Morrison,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  3d  IUruhs. 
I..  E.  Goodell,  private.  Company  I.  ist  Illinds. 
T.  Lyle  Dickey,  Captain,  ist  Illinois. 

General  John  A.  Logan,  2d  Lieut.  Coinpany  H,  5tb  Illinois. 
John  A.  Prickett,  Lieutenant  Company  E,  4th  Illinois. 
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Lewis  W.  Ross,  Captain  Company  K,  4th  Illinois. 

General  James  D.  Morxan,  CapUin  Company  A,  1st  Illinois. 

Tames T.  B.  Staff,  Adjutant  3d  Illinois. 

Major-General  Michael  K.  Lawler,  CapUin  Company  G,  3d 
lUintMs  1846,  and  Captain  Lawler's  Cavalry  1847. 

George  C.  Lampheie,  Lieutenant  Captain  W.  B.  Staff's  Cav- 
alry. 

John  S.  Hacker,  Captain  Company  F,  2d  Illinois. 
John  G.  Fonda,  3d  Lieut.  Stan 's  Cavalry  Company. 
Arthur  I.  Gallagher,  private.  Company  G,  2d  Illinois. 
Colonel  Daniel  G.  Burr,  Sei^ant  Company  H,  4th  Illinois. 
Captain  W.  H.  Ursey,  private.  Company  C,  4th  Illinois. 
W.  J.  Wyatt,  Captain  Company  G,  ist  Illinois. 
John  W.  Hartley,  Drummer,  Company  A,  6th  Illinois. 
Gmeral  James  B,  Fry,  late  I^wost  Marshal-General,  Lieuten- 
ant in  Regulars. 

Geoi^  W.  Prickett,  ist  Lieut.  Company  D,  3d  Illinois. 

Benjamin  F.  Marshall,  2d  Lieut.  Company  C,  5th  IllintHS 

W.  R.  Morrison,  private,  Company  H,  3d  Ilhnois. 

John  Reddick,  Lieutenant  ist  Illinois. 

James  S.  Martin,  Sergeant  CompainrC,  5th  Illinois. 

William  H.  Snyder.  Adjutant  5th  Illinois. 

Thomas  L.  Harris,  Major  4th  Illinois. 

John  Moore,  Lieutenant-Colonel  4th  Illinois. 

William  B.  Fondey,  Adjutant  4th  Illinois. 

Captain  George  R.  Webber,  private.  Company  A,  4th  Illinois. 

Dudley  Wickersham,  Corporal  Company  A,  4th  Illinois, 

General  Stephen  G.  Hicks,  Lieutenant-Colonel  2d  Illinois. 

Major  Samuel  D.  Mardiall,  3d  Illinms. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1846-48  by  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  composed  as  it  was  of  regular  and 
volunteer  soldiers,  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  all  the 
survivors  of  that  army  at  the  present  day,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  those  who  went  into  that  service  from 
Illinois.  Chicago  and  Cook  County  too,  may  well  look 
back  with  pride  to  the  part  taken  by  their  sons  in  that 
conflict — a  conflict  out  of  which  came  so  much  to  their 
common  country.  First,  Through  that  war  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Mexico  and  Texas  was  definitely 
settled  and  established,  and  a  long  contest  of  deadly 
strife  on  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  decided.  Sec- 
ond, There  was  acquired  by  the  treaty  937,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  consisting  of  mineral,  agricultural, 
timber  and  .stock  lands,  the  richest  and  best  in  the 
known  world,  all  of  which  was  so  much  added  to  the 
public  domain  of  this  country.  Third,  The  acquirement 
of  this  vast  domain  made  possible  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  thereby  the  connection  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  by  bands  of  steel  never  to  be  severed, 
which,  without  the  acquisition  of  this  territory,  never 
could  have  been  done.  Fourth,  There  has  been  taken 
from  the  mines  of  the  States  and  Territories  acquired 
through  that  acquisition  more  than  $2,000,000,000  in 
gold  and  silver.  Fifth,  There  has  been  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  over  and  above  all  ex- 
penses for  collecting  the  same,  for  custom  dues  and  in- 
ternal revenue,  from  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories 
which  were  acquired  through  the  Mexican  War  $220,- 
505,217.19,  which  fabulous  sum  is  a  clear  gain  to  the 
revenues  of  this  nation,  for  without  that  vast  domain 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  have  taxed.  Sixth, 
Improvements  have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  ac- 
quired territory  that  surpasses  all  belief,  including  some 
of  the  foremost  cities  of  the  nation,  and  also  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  more  than  9,000  miles  of 
railways  running  to  many  parts  of  that  vast  domain. 
All  this  was  acquired  through  the  Mexican  War. 

The  army  that  went  to  Mexico  consisted  of  a  trifle 
more  than  100,000  regulars  and  volunteers.  To  have 
belonged  to  that  great  army  in  those  perilous  times  and 
on  the  distant  soil  of  a  foreign  and  treacherous  foe,  to 
have  accomplished  so  much  for  our  common  country, 
should  be  cherisned  as  honor  enough  for  any  American 
Ciuzen  who  participated  in  that  national  conflict. 


LOCAL  MILITARY  COMPANIES. 

Register  of  Regiments. — After  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  War  a  long  season  of  peace  ensued.  Not 
again,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861, 
was  the  militia  called  into  requisition  for  any  work  more 

serious  than  to  quell  some  local  disturbance,  or  to  add 
to  the  impressiveness  of  some  holiday  parade.  For  two 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient military  entliusiasm  to  keep  alive  any  military 
organization  in  the  city.  In  1850,  sufficient  interest  was 
evolved  in  military  matters  to  result  in  the  organization 
of  a  few  new  companies.  The  old  Sixtieth  Regiment 
still  held  its  position  on  the  records  of  the  State  Ad- 
jutant-General, and  in  1854  was  supplemented  by  the 
Washington  Independent  Regiment.  Some  of  the 
companies  attached  to  these  regiments  did  not  survive 
long  enough  to  be  tried  by  the  stem  test  of  actual  war ; 
others — indeed  nearly  all — were  practically  extinct  by 
the  close  of  i860,  but  alt  those  retaining  even  a  nomi- 
nal organization,  aroused  by  the  peril  that  threatened  the 
country,  and  drawing  fresh  vitality  from  the  great  flood 
of  patriotism  that  swept  over  the  country,  answered  to 
its  call,  and,  with  solid  ranks,  marched  with  more  en- 
thusiasm to  the  battle  field,  than  ever  in  the  listless  days 
of  peace  to  the  holiday  parade  or  drill. 

Following  are  the  rosters  of  these  regiments,  and 
all  military  companies  which  had  a  recognized  existence 
in  Chicago,  from  1848  to  the  close  of  i860,  so  far  as 
these  records  are  to  be  obtained : 

Sixtieth  Regiment— Second  Brigade,  I.  S.  M.,  General  J. 
B.  Beaubien. 

(1848-49-) 

Colonel,  J.  B.  F.  Russell ;  Major,  William  L.  Church ;  Adju- 
tant, George  Raymond ;  Quartermaster,  George  A.  Romaey ;  Sur- 
geon, W.  B.  Herrick. 

(1850-51.) 

Colonel,  J.  B.  F.  Russell ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  D.  S.  Cady; 
Major,  William  L.  Church. 

(1852.) 

Colonel,  William  H.  Davis;  Major,  James  M.  Donnelly. 
(1853.) 

Colonel,  James  M.  Donnelly  ;  Major,  Matthew  Conlcy  ;  Adjn- 
tant,  Rudolph  Wehrii ;  Quartermaster,  William  S.  Davis ;  Pay- 
matter,  Thomas  Shirley. 

(1854.) 

Colonel,  James  M.  Donnelly;  Major,  Matthew Conley ;  Adja- 
taat.  Thomas  Shirley  ;  Paymaster,  Theodore  O.  Wilson. 

(1855-58.) 

Colonel,  James  M.  Donnelly ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Matthew 
Conley  ;  Major,  John  E.  Kimberly  ;  Adjutant,  Joel  H.  Dix ;  com- 
missar}*, Joseph  H.  Martin. 

(1859^1.) 

Colonel,  Ezra  Taylor;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Herman  D.  Booth; 
Senior  Major,  Frederick  J.  Hurlburt;  Junior  Major,  Elijah  W, 
Hadley  ;  Adjutant,  Joel  H.  Dix ;  commissary,  Joseph  H.  Mar- 
tin. 

Companies  of  Sixtieth  Regiment. 

Montgomery  Guards  (Organiwd  in  spring  of  1842,  by  Captain 

Patrick  Kelly). 

(1848.) 

Captain,  W.  B.  Snowhook ;  ist  Lieut.,  Michael  O'Brien ;  2d 
Lieut.,  John  O'Neill ;  3d  Lieut.,  Eugene  O'SuIlivan. 

(1849.) 

CapUin,  T.  T.  Kinsella;  ist  Lieut.,  Michael  Gleeson ;  3d 
Ueut.,  Eugene  O  Sullivan  ;  3d  I-ieut.,  M.  Cooney;  ensign,  Pat- 
rick O'MalTy. 

(1850-52.) 

Captain,  Michael  Gleeson;  ist  Lieut.,  Bernard  Curran;  2d 
Lieut., Patrick  Coficy;  3d  Lieut.,  Michael  Cooney. 

(18530 

Captain,  Michael  Gleeson;  ist  Lieut.,  Patrick  Coffee;  ad 
Lieut.,  Daniel  McShellop  ;  3d  Lieut.,  James  McMuUen. 

(No  record  1854-56.     Officers  in  1857.) 
Captain,  Michael  Gleeson ;  ist  Lieut,,  Patrick  Coffee;  3d 
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Lieut,  Michael  Hick^;  Ensigiu  Matthew  Lynch ;  Seixeant,  WiU- 
ian  Lewis. 

(1858.) 

Capuio,  Michael  Gleeson  ;  ist  Lieut.,  Michael  Hickey  ;  ad 
Lieut.,  James  Steoson  ;  3d  Lieut.,  Patrick  Nueent. 

(No  farther  record  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  when 
the  oMupany  was  reorganized  and  entered  the  United  States  service 
as  Company  B,  sjd  iTlinds  Infantry.) 

Chicago  Hussaks  and  Light  Artillery. 
(Oiganised  November,  1847.) 

C^itain,  R.  K.  Swift:  ist  Lieut,  Jaoies  Smith;  3d  Lieut, 
Nelson  Buchanan ;  3d  Lieut.,  C.  F.  Howe ;  cornet  jdba  A.  Rd- 
chart. 

(1849.51.) 

Captain,  R.  K.  Swift ;  ist  Lieut,  Netsoo  Buchanan ;  2d 
Lieut.,  C.  B.  Welsh;  3d  Lieut,  John  A.  Reichart ;  comet,  Ru- 
dolph Wehrii. 

( l85»-l853.) 

Captain,  R.  K.  Swift;  ist  Lieut,  Ndsoa  Buchanan;  ad 
Lieut..  C.  B.  Welsh. 

Chicago  Light  Artillery. 
(Organized  May  s.  i8S4-) 
Cn)tidn,  James  Smith;  ist  lieut,  EzraTaykn-;  ad  Lieut., 
E.  W.  HadUy ;  commissary,  H.  S.  Spears. 

(1856-1857.) 

Captain,  James  Smith;  ist  Lieut,  Ezra  Taylor;  ad  Lieut., 
Amos  Grannis  ;  3d  Lieut.,  Darius  Knights  ;  Sergeant,  C.  T.  Brad- 
ley ;  3d  Sergeant,  Alex.  Davidson ;  secretary,  T.  A.  Hoyne ; 
treasurer,  John  R.  Botsford ;  commissary,  David  Horen. 

( 185S-1860.) 

Captain,  James  Smith ;  ist  Lieut.,  Amos  Grannis ;  3d  Lieut., 
Darius  Knights ;  3d  Lieut,  C.  T.  Bradley ;  Orderiy  Semant,  C. 
f .  Stalbrand ;  secretary.  Charles  Horen  ;  treasurer,  John  K.  Bots- 
ford ;  commissary,  David  Horen. 

(The  "Chicago  Light  Artillery "  was  re-organized  by  Ezra 
Taylor  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  was  afterward  known  as  '*  Old 
Buteiy  A  "  and  "  Old  Battery  B  ".) 

Washington  J^cgbrs,  Geiihan. 
(Organized  in  1847.) 
Captain,  Frederick  Sdiaefer;  1st  Lieut,  R.  P.  Denker;  3d 
Lieut.,  Christian  Kota ;  3d  Ltent,  Jacob  Eich;  Suigecm,  F.  C. 
H^;eman. 

Chicago  J«gbrs. 
(Organized  September  7,  1847.) 
Captain,  Michael  Diversqr ;  1st  Lieut.,  Jacob  Eidi ;  ad  Lient, 
Anthony  Huck ;  3d  Ueut.     Mandi ;  4th Lieut.  M.  Best 

^In  November,  1849,  these  German  companies  or- 
ganized in  two  battalions,  each  made  up  of  "  Grena- 
diers "  and  "Jaegers,"  and  known  as  the  Chicago  Bat- 
talion and  the  Washington  Battalion — ^the  two  form- 
ing the  "Chicago  German  Odd  Battalion"  (20th), 
which  remained  attached  to  the  Sixtieth  Regiment 
until  1854,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  newly  formed 
"Washington  Independent  Regiment  No.  i.") 

Chicago  German  Odd  Battalion. 

(1850.) 

Major,  Michael  Diversey;  Adjutant,  Amo  Voss;  Surgeon, 
C.  A.  Helmuth;  Quartermaster.  Jacob  Eich;  Paymaster,  P.  Schut- 
tler. 

CmcAGO  Battauon. 
(1850.) 

Captain  of  Grenadiers,  Frederick  Schaefer;  ist  Lieut.,  Joseph 
N.  Becker;  3d  Lieut.,  Henry  Lutzi;  3d  Lieut,  Nicholas  Bartn. 
Captain  of  Jsgers,  Jacob  Eich;  ist  Lieut,  Anthony  Huck;  ad 
Lieut,  Dietrich  Moench;  3d  Lieut.,  Martin  Best 
Washington  Battalion. 
(1850.) 

Captain  of  Grenadiers.  Theodore  Weiler;  1st  Lieut,  John  E. 
Webber;  3d  Lieut.,  Louis  Bacher.    Captain  of  Jtegers.  Christian 
Kotz;  ist  Lieut..  George  Feiler;  3d  Lieut.,  Louis  Horn. 
Chicago  Battauon. 
(1853.) 

Captain  of  Grenadiers,  Anthony  Huck;  1st  Ueut,  J<^  Di- 
versey; zd  Lieut.,  Henry  Lutri;  3d  Lieut.  Nicholas  Baith.  Cap- 
tain of  Jaegers,  F.  Mancb;  ist  Lieut,  Fred  Kurth;  ad  Lieut., 
Henry  Stupp;  3d  Lieut,  J.  Barbien. 

WAsmNGTON  Battalion. 
(1852.) 

Captain  of  Grenadiers,  Theodore  Weiler;  ist  Lieut.,  John 
Schneider;  ad  Lieut.,  Jacob  Tull.  Captain  of  Jtegers,  George 
Feiler;  ist  Lieut.,  Loun  Horn;  ad  Lieut,  Fred  Mattem. 


Ringgold  Guards. 
(Organized  in  1847.) 
Captain,  Wil'dam  H.  Davis ;  ist  Lieut,  J.  J.  Russell ;  ad 
Lieut.,  J.  Sherman  ;  4th  Lieut,  George  Davis. 

(This  company  was  short-lived.) 
Garden  City  Guards. 
(Organized  Ai^st,  1853.) 
Captain.  Thomas  Shirleey ;  ist  Lieut ,  David  R.  Cr^ ;  ad 
Lieut,  Elijah  Leran  ;  3d  Lieut.  M.  H.  Baker. 

(James  Beldin  was  the  seccnd  Captain  of  the  Company.  No 
furthCT  record.) 

Jackson  Guards.  (Irish.) 
(Organized  March  7.  1853.) 
Captain,  Francis  McMurray  ;  ist  Lieut.,  John  Dunlap  ;  3d 
Lieut.,  William  Heffron  ;  3d  Lieut.,  George  Stewart. 

(  No  farther  record  of  this  company  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was  then  re-organized  and  entered 
the  service  under  Captain  McMurray,  as  Company  C,  33d  Illinois 
Vtrianteer  Infantry.) 

Chicago  Light  Guard. 
(Organized  February  aa.  1854.) 
Captain,  John  B.  Wyman ;  ist  Ueut.,  Frederick  Harding ; 
ad  Lieut.,  H.  H.  Loring ;  3d  Lieut,  H.  D.  Booth ;  4th  Lieut, 
William  H.  Rass ;  Orderiy  Sergeant  J.  E.  Kimberiy;  Surgeon, 
W.  B.  Herrick. 

(1856-1857.) 

Captain,  John  B.  Wyman ;  ist  Lieut.,  Herman  D.  Booth ; 
3d  Lieut,  George  W.  Gage  ;  3d  Lieut,  F.  Sherman. 

(1858.) 

Captain,  Herman  D.  Booth:  ist  Ltent,  George  W.  Gage; 
3d  Lieut.,  F.  Sherman ;  3d  Lieut.,  Philip  Wadswrath ;  4th  Lieut, 
.  H.  Dix ;  secretary,  H.  M.  Flint ;  treasurer,  G.  S.  ThuiAon ; 
urgeoD.  William  B.  Egan  ;  commissary,  William  R.  King. 
(i860) 

1st  Lieut.,  Gcfwge  W.  Gage ;  Commanding  Orderly  Sergeant, 
Frederick  Hardii^. 

Emmet  Guards. 
(Organized  May  15,  1854.) 
Captain.  Patrick  O'Connor ;  ist  Lieut.,  John  Mtirphy ;  ad 
Lieut,  Daniel  M.  Ward  ;  3d  Lieut.,  Thomas  Dolen. 

( 1855) 

Captun,  James  A.  Collins  ;  ist  Lieut.,  Michael  Kelly. 
(1856.) 

Cwtain.  D.  C.  Skelly ;  ist  Lieut.,  Midiael  Kelly ;  3d  Lieut., 
John  Cuury ;  3d  Ueut,  Patrick  McGuinness. 

(1858.) 

Captain,  D.  C.  Skelty ;  ist  Lieut.,  O.  Stuart;  ad  Lieut., 
Patrick  McGuinness;  3d  Lieut.,  A.  E.  Skelty ;  ensign,  P.  C<a- 
coran  ;  Orderly  Sergeant,  P.  J.  Holohan. 

( No  farther  record  of  the  company.) 
National  Guards. 
(Organized  April  25,  1854.) 

John  Lewis  Peyton,  Major ;  E.  B.  Stevens,  Setgeant-Major ; 
W.  W.  Danenhower,  Seigeant ;  J.  C.  MorRt  M.  D..  Surgeon ;  E. 
C.  Henderson,  colcw-bearer ;  E.  R.  Smith,  Adjutant;  W.  D. 
Wilson,  Quartermaster;  J.  A.  Thompson,  Paymaster;  C.  W. 
Hunt,  M.  D.,  Surgeon's-mate. 

CMnpanyA.  Thomas  Shiriey,  Capt:  G.  S.  Wright  ist 
Lieut.;  J.  T.  Baker,  3d  Lieut.;  M.  P.  Roberta,  3d  Lieut ;  W.  W. 
Kennedy,  4th  Lieut. 

Company  B.  Sylvester  Sexton,  Capt. ;  William  McMitlao, 
1st  Ueut. ;  George  Glasner,  2d  Lieut ;  W.  D.  Lawyer,  3d  Ueut 

(No  farther  record.) 

Shields  Guards. 
(Organized  November  25,  1854.) 
Captaiii,  Charles  £.  Moore;  ist  Lieut;  James  A.  MaU^;an; 
ad  Lknt.,  James  Quirk ;  3d  Lieut..  B.  S.  Dolan. 

(1858.) 

Captain,  Charles  E.  Moore;  1st  Lieut.,  James  A.  Mulligan; 
3d  Lieut.,  John  Reiley ;  3d  Lieut..  John  S.  Quin ;  ensign,  Daniel 
Harrington;  Quartermaster,  William  H.  Savage  ;  Snrgecm,  Martin 
J.  Bray;  commissary,  James  Barry;  paymastet.  Charles  O'Connor. 

Civil  Oflicers— President,  J.  J.  Sullivan  :  vice-president,  Jdin 
Sweenie  ;  recording  secretary,  John  Hickey ;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, James  A.  Mulligan. 

(Organized  in  two  cunpanies  in  1861 — I  and  K  a^i  Illint^ 
Volunleer  Infantry.) 

Nationai.  Guards  Cadets. 
(Organized  March  19,  1856.) 

Captain.  S.  W.  Stryker ;  ist  Lieut.,  W.  B.  Smith ;  ad  Lieut., 
G.  L.  Sanbomc  ;  3d  Lieut.,  H.  Turner  ;  Cotw  Seigeant,  B.  Bots- 
ford ;  Orderly  Serjeant ;  J.  R.  Scott ;  2d  Sergeant,  L-^  Hay* 
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den ;  3d  Serfreant,  E.  B.  Knox ;  4th  Sergieant,  J.  A.  Clybourae ; 
Corporal,  B.  Forseth;  3d  Corporal.  A.  G.  Comstock.  Staff  Officers, 
Quartomaster,  A.  D.  Waas ;  paymaster,  W.  T.  Roath ;  Sutigeon, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Collins ;  commissary,  S.  G.  Myers.  Civil  Officers— 
Preddent,  R.  Ross;  Tice-president,  J.  R.  Floyd :  secretary,  E. 
B.  Knox;  treasurer,  H.  lurner.  Drill  every  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day evenings,  at  their  armory,  16  and  18  South  Dearborn  Street. 
(Merged  in  the  Zouave  Cadets — a  sketch  of  which  organization 
appears  in  tlie  following  volume.) 

Chicago  Dragoons. 
(Oi^anized  April.  1856.) 
Captain,  C.  W.  Barker. 

(i860.) 

Captain,  C.  W.  Barker  ;  ist  Lieut.,  S.  H.  Turrill 2d  Lieut., 
E.  D.  Osband;  Orderly  Sergeant,  J.  C.  Kelley:  surgeon,  H.  6. 
Pilre  ;  president,  W.  H.  Eddy ;  vioe-wesfdent,  A.  T.  Gaet ;  sec- 
retary, J.  F.  Dutch ;  treasnrer,  S.  H.  Turrill.  (Entered  United 
States  service  hi  1861.  The  above  were  all  attached  to  the  60th 
Regiment.) 

Washington  Independent  Regiment,  No.  i. 
(Organized  September  39,  1854.) 
Colonel,  William  H.   Davis;   Lieutenant-Colonel,  Michael 
Diversy;  Major,  John  L.  Peyton;  Adjutant,  Amo  Voss;  Quarter- 
master, William  S.  Davis;  Paymaster,  O.  J.  Rose;  Surgeon,  C.  A. 
Helmuth. 

Composed  of  the  following  companies: 

William  Tell  Guards  (Bohemian). 
(Organized  February  i,  1855.) 
Captain,  Anton  Sten;  ist  Lieut.,  John  Korber;  2d  Lieut., 
Christoa  Demon;  3d  Lieut.,  Simon  Eichenscher. 

Chicago  Guards  op  Liberty. 
(Organized  May  3,  1855.) 
Captain,  George  W.  I.  Cone;   ist  Lieut,  John  Sbcvt;  2d 
Lieut..  W.  H.  Read. 

Chicago  Highland  Guards. 
(Organized  Augiist  ID,  1855.) 
Captain,  John  McKay;  ist  Lieut.,  A.  B.  McLean;  3d  Lieut., 
William  Lochart;  3d  Lieut.,  John  McArtbur;  ensign,  Alexander 
Raffen. 

(1856-1857.) 

Captain,  John  McKay;  ist  Lieut.,  John  McArthor;  3d  Lieut., 
Alexander  W.  Raffen;  3d  Lieut.,  John  Wood. 

(rtsS.) 

Captain,  Jdin  McArthur;  ist  Lieut.,  Alexander  W.  Raffen; 
3d  Lieut..  John  Wood;  3d  Lieut..  John  T.  Raffen. 

(1859-1860.) 

Captain,  John  McArthur;  ist  Lieut.  Alexander  W.  Raffen;  3d 
Lieut., 7-  f  -  Voung;  3d  Lieut.,  Andrew  Quade;  4th  Lieut.,  Robert 
Wilaoo;  Secrtfair,  T.  McFarhmd;  Treasurer.  John  Wood. 


(Mastered  into  the  service  of  Government  in  1861,  as  C«n- 
pany  E,  19th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.) 

Twentieth  Odd  Battauon. 
(Transferred  to  W.  L  Regiment  February,  1856.) 
Major.  George  W.  I.  Cone;  AdjuUnt,  John  Short;  Quarter- 
master, P.  A.  Taylor;  paymaster,  Oliver  P.  Booth. 
The  Companies  of  Battalion  were: 

"  Guard  of  Liberty." 
(Organized  May,  1855.) 
CapUin,  George  W.  I.  Cone. 

(1856.) 

Company  A  (RiSes)  — Captain,  William  C.  Leybum;  ist 
Lieut.,  Judson  W.  Reed;  3d  Lieut.,  Frederick  Lyman. 

Company  B  (Rifles) — Captain,  Henry  M.  Kirke;  1st  Lieut., 
Charles  M.  Helliker. 

Company  C  (Dragoons)  —  Captain,  Reuben  Cleveland;  ist 
Lieut.,  James  T.  Hoyt;  3d  Lieut.,  William  £.  Judd;  3d  Lieut., 
E.  R.  Brown. 

No  farther  record. 

Washington  Grenadiers. 

(1856.) 

Captain,  Theodore  Weiler;  Ist  Lieut.,  George  Rdfoduieider; 
3d  Lieut.,  Henry  Willin;  3d  Lieut.,  John  Schmidt. 

Washington  Rifles. 
(1856.) 

Captain,  Antony  Sten;  ist  Ueut,  Frederidc  Mattem;  3d 
Lieut.,  Martin  Zieland. 

Chicago  Grenadiers. 
Captain,  Augustus  Ha^rerman;  ist  Lieut.,  John  Diversy;  2d 
Lieut.,  Peter  Rink. 

Washington  Light  Guards. 
(Oi^anized  November  30,  1855.) 
Captain,  Jc^  Kerber;  ist  Lieut.,  William  Heil;  3d  Lieut., 
John  Brown. 

(1857.) 

Capt^n,  William  Heil;  ist  Lieut..  Emad  Adams;  3d  Lieut., 
John  Bdman;  3d  Lieut.,  George  Roscnbetgen. 

Chicago  Artillery  Company  (Gaman). 
(Organized  December,  l8$6.) 
Captain,  Michael  Mueller;  ist  Lieut.,  August  Freuer;  sd 
Lieut.,  Franz  Ehlbmcht;  3d  Lieut,  laios  Link. 

Washington  Light  Cavalry  (German). 
(O^anized  July  19,  1858.) 
Captain,  Frederidc  Scluunbeck;  ist  Lieut.,  William  T.  Stoeber; 
3d  Lieut.,  Alexander  Weite. 

(The  Washington  Independent  R^ment  was  offered  entire 
to  Governor  Yates  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  ac- 
cepted— many  of  the  German  companies  doii^  service  at  Cairo.) 
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PRE-CHURCH  PERIOD. 

The  religious  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  carried  their  mis- 
sionaries first  to  many  of  the  heathen  races.  They  were 
first  to  visit  the  Indians  of  the  great  Northwest;  but  on 
account  of  the  meagerness  of  data,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide positively  with  reference  to  the  first  missionary  or 
priest  who  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  then  future  city  of 
Chicago.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  author  of 
"  Pioneers  of  Illinois  "  repeats  an  error  in  the  sentence: 
"It  is  said  Father  Nicolet,  a  French  Jesuit  priest, 
preached  to  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chics^o 
River  in  1640,  and  in  all  probability  he  was  the  first 
white  man  that  ever  rowed  a  canoe  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  or  trod  the  soil  of  Illinois."  The  re- 
searches of  Benjamin  Sult^,  of  Ottawa  Canada,  prove 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  above  quotation,  with  reference  to 
the  time  of  John  Nicolet's  visit  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  River,    Mr.  Su\t6  says: 

"  Nicolet  is  at  Three  Rivers  (Canada)  t^ain  on  the  36th  of 
January,  1640.  He  died  two  years  after  that  date;  and  during  all 
that  time  we  trace  him  month  by  month  in  the  parish  register  at 
Three  Rivers.  In  brief,  Nicolet  must  have  traveled  10  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  year  1634-35,  from  July  to  July,  because  that  period  is 
the  only  one  (hiring  which  we  cannot  find  him  on  the  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence." 

But  if  in  1634-35,  Nicolet  visited  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  River,  he  did  not  then,  nor  at  any  other  time 
or  place,  preach  to  the  Indians.  The  following  quota- 
tions from  the  same  author  is  conclusive  on  this  point: 

"At  Quebec,  7th  of  October,  1637,  Nicolet  marries  Margue- 
rite Couillud.    The  marriage  contract  is  dated  in  that  city,  22d  of 

October,  1637  From  that  moment  his  wife  is  present  at 

church  every  month  in  Three  Rivers  up  to  1642,  the  date  of  Nico- 
let's death,  as  the  register  shows." 

The  fact  of  Nicolet's  marriage  proves  that  he  was 
not  a  priest,  and  Mr.  Sult^  says  he  was  not  a  Jesuit. 
The  name  "  Father  Nicolet,"  is  therefore  a  misnomer. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  later  times  for  the  first 
Chicago  priest,  or  missionary.  His  visit  to  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  was  made  in  the  cause  of  com- 
merce, not  religion.* 

The  gentle,  earnest  and  courageous  Father  Jacques 
Marquette  was  the  first  priest  appointed  to  the  Illinois 
mission.  It  is  probable,  however, 'that  he  never  cele- 
brated mass,  preached  or  gave  religious  instruction  to 
the  Indians  on  any  portion  of  the  territory  now  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  Chicago;  but  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers says  of  him:  *'  Upon  returning  from  his  lastex- 
peditionf  he  took  up  his  residence  and  pursued  the 
vocation  of  a  missionary  among  the  Miamis  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chicago."  Supposing  this  to  be 
authentic,  the  missionary  services  of  this  zealous  and 
pious  Jesuit  father  must  have  been  rendered  to  the 
Miami  Indians  in  the  fall  of  1673,  as  he  started  on  his 
return  up  the  Mississippi  July  17  of  that  year.  As  has 
been  said  of  him:  "It  was  the  lofty  aim  of  Marquette 
to  be  of  enduring  service  to  his  fellow-men;  it  was  his 
integrity,  his  unselfishness,  his  untiring  zeal,  his  gentel 

*  See  chapter  on  Early  Exploraiions. 

t  Htofaiaom  eapcditWB  of  diacovery  down  the  Hlwlwlpji  Rhwln  1673. 


and  uncomplaining  disposition,  and  his  early  self-sacri- 
fice  near  akin  to  martyrdom,  that  command  our  sympa- 
thies, and  these  are  what  made  him  truly  great.*'  Mar- 
quette died  May  18,  1675,  and  Father  Claude  Allouez 
"succeeded  to  the  Illinois  mission.  After  journeying,  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  1676,  seventy-six  leagues 
on  Lake  Michigan,  Allouez,  with  his  Indian  companions 
and  guides,  entered  the  Chicago  River,  probably  about 
the  loth  of  April.  Upon  landing  he  was  met  and  hand- 
somely received  by  about  eighty  Indians.  The  chief  of 
this  band  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  fire-brand  in 
one  hand  and  a  feathered  odumet  in  the  other.  He 
led  the  reverend  father  to  his  cabin  and  thus  addressed 
him : 

"Father!  take  pity  on  me;  let  me  return  with  thee,  to  accompa- 
ny thee  and  lead  thee  to  my  village;  my  meeting  with  thee  to-day 
will  be  fatal  to  me  unless  I  profit  by  it.  Thou  beamt  to  us  the 
gospel  and  the  prayer;  if  I  lose  the  occa^on  of  hearing  thee,  I  shall 
be  punished  by  the  loss  of  my  nephews,  whom  thou  seest  so  duid- 
erous,  but  who  will  assuredly  be  defeated  by  the  enemy.  Embaik 
then  with  us  that  I  may  profit  by  thy  coming  into  our  and" 

Father  Allouez,  unfortunately,  fails  to  mention  who 
it  was  that  thus  addressed  him;  and  thus  the  name  of 
the  orator  who  delivered  this,  the  first  reception  speech 
in  this  locality,  and  the  first  to  allude  to  "the  gospel 
and  prayer  "  within  the  limits  of  Chicago,  is  lost  forever. 
The  father  and  the  chief  at  once  embarked  and  soon 
reached  the  village  of  the  latter. 

Father  Claudius  Dablon,  who  was  Superior-General 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  founded 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  visited  Green  Bay,  came  as  far  as 
the  Wisconsin  with  AUoiiez,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
reached  Chicago.  Of  Father  Louis  Hennepin  it  may 
also  be  said  ttutt  he  probably  never  visited  Chicago,  al- 
though in  1679,  in  company  with  LaSalle,  he  perhaps 
sailed  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  on  the  way 
to  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  who 
was  the  next  after  Allouez  to  visit  Chicago,  but  it  seems 
credible  that  it  was  one  or  both  of  the  Rev.  Fathers 
Pinet  and  Bineteau.  This  appears  from  the  journal  of 
Rev.  John  Francis  Buisson  de  St.  Cosme,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  party  which,  in  1699,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  M.  de  Montigny,  visited  Chicago  on  their  way 
to  the  Mississippi.  This  party  disembarked  half  a 
league  from  Chicago,  and  a  few  of  them,  M.  de  Montigny, 
St.  Cosme  and  Davion,  went  by  land  to  the  house  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers.   St.  Cosme  sa^: 

"We  found  the  Rev.  Father  Pinet  and  Rev.  Father  Bineteaa, 

who  had  recently  come  in  from  Illinois,  and  were  slightly  sick,  I 
cannot  explain  to  you,  Monscigneur,  with  what  cordiality  and 
marks  of  esteem  these  reverend  Jesuit  fathers  received  and  caressed 
us  during  the  time  that  we  had  the  consolation  of  staying  with 
them.  Their  bouse  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  small  lake,  having 
the  lake  on  one  side  and  a  fine  large  prairie  on  the  other.  The  In- 
dtan  village  is  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  cabins,  and  one  Ie^;ae 
on  the  river  there  is  another  village  almost  as  large.  They  are  both 
of  the  Miamis.  Rev.  Father  Pinet  makes  it  his  ordinary  residence, 
except  in  the  winter,  when  the  Indians  all  go  hunting,  and  which 
be  goes  and  spends  at  the  Illinois." 

From  this  extract  it  would  appear  that  Father  Pinet, 
at  least,  had  been  in  this  part  of  the  country  some  year^ 
as  it  had  become  his  custom  "  to  make  his  or^iitary  resi- 
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dence"  with  the  Miamis,  and  "  to  spend  his  winters  with 
the  Illinois."  And,  as  in  1685,  at  the  time  when  it  is 
alleged  l)e  la  Durantaye  erected  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chicago  River,  which  became  a  kind  of  depot, 
Father  Allouez  revisited  the  place,  there  can  have  t>een 
no  long  time  when  the  Indians  were  without  the  pres- 
ence of  some  zealous  Jesuit  among  them  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned  as  accompanying  M.  de  Montigny  on 
his  journey  to  the  Mississippi,  there  were  the  Rev. 
Fathers  de  la  Ribourde,  Membr^,  Gravierand  LaSource, 
alt  of  whom  may  have  ministered  to  the  spiritual  necessi- 
ties of  the  Indians,  though  what  was  the  nature  of  their 
religious  exercises  and  duties,  or  how  long  they  were 
continued,  is  not  known. 

There  now  occurs  an  hiatus  in  the  religious  history 
of  this  vicinity  of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The  next 
name  to  be  found  is  that  of  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Badin, 
who  first  visited  Chicago  in  1796,  He  was  ordained  in 
1793,  at  Baltimore,  and  was  the  first  Catholic  priest  or- 
dained in  the  United  States.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  a  resident  priest.  But  in  1822  he  again 
visited  Chicago,  and  during  his  visit  baptized  Alexander 
Beaubien,  in  Fort  Dearborn,  which  was  the  first  baptism 
in  Chicago  of  which  there  is  any  definite  knowledge. 
The  above  mentioned  missionaries  were  fUl  Catholics. 

The  next  to  arrive,  and  the  fii^  Protestant  to  preach 
a  sermon  in  Chicago,  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  who  had  established  and  was  con- 
ducting the  mission  school  at  Carey,  near  Niles,  Mich. 
With  reference  to  this  first  sermon  his  own  language  is 
as  follows : 

"  In  the  fore  part  of  October  I  attended,  at  Chicago,  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
and,  through  his  politeness,  addressed  the  Indians  on  the  subject 
of  our  mission.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1825.  I  preached  in  En- 
glish, which,  as  I  am  informed,  was  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered 
at  or  near  that  place." 

So  far  as  is  known  this  was  the  only  sermon  preached 
by  Mr.  McCoy  in  Chicago. 

Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  who  was  at  the  time  superintend- 
ent of  the  Fox  River  Methodist  mission,  came  up  on  his 
boat  from  Peoria  to  Chicago,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  for 


the  purpose  of  preaching.  It  is  not  known  that  he 
preached,  but,  as  he  remained  some  time,  it  is  probable 
that  he  did.  On  the  way  up  from  Peoria,  according  to 
the  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Beggs,  **  He  had  all  the  hands  on 
board  cease  work  till  they  could  attend  prayers,  and  all 
joined  in  singing,  and  then  a  fervent  prayer  was  offered 
up  in  their  behalf,  asking  the  merciful  protection  of  a 
divine  Providence  throughout  the  day." 

In  1828  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  was  succeeded  as  super- 
intendent by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Scarrltt.  About  midsum- 
mer of  that  year  Mr.  Scarritt,  as  he  says  in  a  letterto  Mr. 
Beggs: 

"Planned  a  trip  to  Chicago,  distant  some  seventjr  or  eighty 
miles.  The  next  evening  we  entered  Chicago,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  buildings  constituting  Fort  Dearborn,  contained  the  old 
Kinzie  house,  a  new  house  of  Colonel  Hamilton's,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  others  in  that  quarter,  and  those  of  J.  Kinzie  and  J. 
Miller  up  at  the  Pcunt.  The  latter  two  gentlemen  seemed  to  be 
upon  a  strife  with  each  other,  which  should  excel  in  honor  of  popu- 
brity,  whereby  to  promote  their  individual  interests.   I  took  np 


my  residence  at  Miller's,  who,  with  laudable  generosity,  undertook 
to  administer  to  my  comfort  and  further  ray  views.  I'he  next  day 
was  the  Sabbath,  and  I  sent  word  to  the  Lieutenant  that  if  it  were 
his  wish  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  mission  would  preach  to. 
the  soldiers  and  others,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  he  might  ai^int. 
Answer  was  returned  that  he  should  not  forbid  the  preaching,  but 
that  he  should  neither  authorize  nor  make  any  arrangements  for  it. 
Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  honorable  Lieutenant  on  the  point  of  in- 
dependence, I  declined  going  to  the  garrison  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  made  an  appointment  for  preaching  at  Miller's  at 
night.  Most  of  the  citizens  and  some  of  the  soldiers  were  present, 
and  gave  respectful  attention  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  congregation 
we  received  rather  more  than  we  bargained  for.  During  religious 
services  a  gang  of  boatmen,  with  their  vociferous  '  yo-lies,'  com- 
menced landing  and  rolling  up  barrds,  etc.,  near  the  door.  This 
was  a  trick  of  Kinzie's,  so  Miller  said,  out  of  spite  to  him  for  hav- 
ing the  honor  of  entertuning  the  missionary,  and  for  tite  agency  he 
todc  in  promoting  the  religion  of  the  phux." 

In  1830  the  Illinois  Conference  had  a  "  Chicago 
Mission  District."    In  the  fall  of  this  year  the  Rev. 


Jesse  Walker  was  appointed  to  this  mission  as  its  super- 
intendent; and  in  June,  1831,  accompanied  by  Rev. 
Stephen  R.  Beggs,  set  out  on  horse-back  from  Plain- 
field  to  Chicago,  forty  miles  distant  With  reference  to 
this  visit  Mr.  Beggs  writes: 

"  When  we  arrived.  Brother  Walker  gave  out  an  appointment 
for  me  to  preach  in  the  garrison,  in  old  Dr.  Harmon's  room. 
After  the  sermon  was  over,  he  gave  it  out  that  I  was  to  preach 
again  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock;  and  this  was  the  beginnmg  of 
a  hwpy  time  here.  I  opened  the  door  for  the  receptiim,  and  I 
think  ten  j<rined  the  churdi." 

These  two  sermons  were  preached,  the  one  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  the  other  on  the  morning  of  the 
i6th  of  June,  1831.  Among  the  number  of  those  who 
joined  this,  the  first,  church  society  or  class  organized 
in  Chicago,  were:  Rev.  William  See  and  wife,  Elijah 
Wentworth,  Jr.,  his  mother  and  two  sisters,  and  Mrs. 
Dr.  Elijah  D.  Harmon.  Rev.  William  See,  a  regularly 
ordained  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  absence  of  other  clergymen,  preach«l  as  occa- 
sion offered  or  required.  He  was  by  trade  a  black- 
smith and  poor  in  purse,  but  of  good  moral  character 
and  highly  esteemed.  Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  being  super- 
intendent of  the  mission  work  from  Peoria  to  Chicago, 
could  preach  in  the  latter  place  only  a  few  times  a 
year,  and  so,  at  his  request,  Bishop  R.  R.  Roberts,  in 
the  fall  of  1831,  appointed  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Beggs  to 
the  mission  at  Chicago.  Probably  in  October,  Mr. 
Beggs  came  to  this  field,  and  found  awaiting  him  the 
smalt  class  he  had  formed  the  preceding  June.  No 
house  of  worship  having  been  as  ^et  erected,  religious 
services  were  generally  conducted  m  the  fort.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1832,  the  first  quarterly  meeting  was  held;  and  an 
ox-team  was  employed,  and  driven  by  T.  B.  Clark,  to 
draw  provisions  from  Plainfield  to  assist  in  sustaining 
the  people  during  the  continuance  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Beggs  says: 

"  The  meeting  commenced  with  power,  and  increased  in  in- 
terest till  Sunday  morning.  My  first  sermon  was  [»eached  on 
Sabbath  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  after  which  Brother  Walker  in- 
vited the  people  around  the  sacramental  board.  It  was  a  season 
long  to  be  remembered.  Ever>-  one  seemed  to  be  baptued  and 
consecrated  anew  to  the  grat  work  to  be  accompltdied  in  the  vil- 
lage that  was  destined  to  beccnne  a  mighty  city." 

Mr.  Beggs  brought  Mrs.  Beggs  to  Chicago  in  May, 
1832,  and  made  the  village  his  home,  nearly  or  quite  a 
year.  A  -number  of  additions  was  made  to  the  mem- 
bership of  his  class  or  society;  six  in  the  ejuty  winter  oi 
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1831-32.  A  portion  of  the  time  meetings  were  held  in 
the  log  school-house.  In  the  year  1832,  Rev.  Jesse 
Walker  was  appointed  to  the  Chic^o  mission  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Beggs.  As  soon  as  practicable  he  moved  to 
Chicago,  and  entered  upon  his  labors.  His  first  quar- 
terly meeting  was  held  in  a  log  building,  subsequently 
known  as  "  Father  Walker's  "  log  cabin.  It  stood  on 
the  West  Side,  near  the  bank  of  the  river  where  the 
North  and  South  branches  meet,  near  what  is  now  the 
southwest  corner  of  Kinzie  and  Canal  streets.  This 
building  was  used  by  Mr.  Walker  as  a  parsonage,  par- 
lor, kitchen  and  church.  At  his  first  quarterly  meeting, 
held  in  the  fall  of  1833,  there  were  present,  be.sides  him- 
self, Rev.  John  Sinclair,  presiding  elder,  Rev.  William 
See,  local  elder,  Henry  Whitehead,  who  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  that  meeting,  Charles  Wisencraft,  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Harmon.  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
the  first  minister  licensed  in  Chicago  to  preach.  Mr. 
Walker  became  superannuated  in  1834  and  died  in  1835. 

Aside  from  the  religious  services  outlined  above, 
and  in  connection  with  a  debating  society,  a  religious 
meeting  was  held  generally  once  a  week  at  the  house  of 
Mark  Noble,  Sr.,  who  had  arrived  in  Chicago  in  Au- 
gust, 1831,  and  moved  into  the  old  cabin  of  the  Kin- 
zies".  These  meetings  were  held  to  provide  for  those 
who  had  no  taste  for  literary  matters  and  dancing  then 
indulged  in  at  Fort  Dearborn,  and  were  the  first  prayer 
meetings  in  Chicago.  In  conducting  them  Mr.  Noble 
was  assisted  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  Mrs.  R. 
J.  Hamilton,  all  of  them  being  members  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Mrs.  Hamilton  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  meetings,  be- 
ing a  lady  of  great  intelligence,  comprehensive  views 
and  devoted  piety.  She  was  for  many  years  among  the 
first  in  all  religious  and  benevolent  enterprises,  and 
furnished  the  first  pulpit  in  Chicago  with  necessary 
articles.  Mr.  Noble  also,  was  very  zealous  in  his  piety, 
and  was  the  principal  speaker  at  these  meetings.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  experience,  and  of  great  practical 
common  sense.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Method- 
ists, when  continued  e£fort  is  considered,  were  the 
pioneers  in  Christian  work,  though  they  did  not  have 
the  first  completely  organized  society,  nor  erect  the  first 
church  edifice. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  re- 
ligious characters  of  adults,  the  moral  and  religious 
'training  of  the  children  was  not  neglected.  A  Sunday 
school,  the  first  in  Chicago,  was  organized  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1832,  by  Luther  Childs,  Mrs.  Seth  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Charles  Taylor,  the  Misses  Noble  and  Philo  Car- 
penter. The  school  first  assembled  in  a  small  frame 
building  then  lately  erected  on  the  Reservation,  near 
Mr.  Noble's  house,  by  Mark  Beaubien.  At  this  time 
the  building  was  not  completed;  it  had  a  floor,  was  sided 
up,  and  had  on  some  of  the  roof -boards,  but  it  was  not 
shingled  and  had  neither  windows  nor  doors.  The 
school  afterward  met  in  the  fort,  at  the  house  of  Rufus 
Brown,  at  Rev.  Jesse  Walker's  cabin,  and  in  the  upper 


story  of  P.  F.  W.  Peck's  store,  as  occasion  offered.  Since 
that  19th  of  August,  1832,  few  Sundays  have  passed 
without  witnessing  the  assembling  of  children  for  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction.  The  library  of  this  first 
Sunday  school  contained  about  twenty  small  volumes, 


but  as  there  were  only  thirteen  children  in  the  school, 
each  scholar  anil  teacher  could  have  a  book.  John  S. 
Wright  acted  as  secretary  and  librarian,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  the  library  to  and  from  the  temporary 
place  of  meeting  in  his  pocket  handkerchief.  The  pov- 
erty of  the  library  in  volumes  was  observed  by  two 
gentlemen  from  New  York,  Charles  Butler  and  Arthur 
Bronson,  visiting  in  Chicago,  who  upon  their  return 
home  sent  two  hundred  volumes  as  a  donation. 

Having  thus  traced  the  religious  movements  of  Chi- 
cago from  the  time  of  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
Jacques  Marquette,  in  1673,  down  to  that  of  the  ^ually 
zealous  and  laborious  "Pathfinder,"  Rev.  Jesse  Walker, 
in  1833,  it  will  now  be  our  province  to  trace,  with  such 
attention  to  detail  as  the  nature  of  this  work  will  admit 
of,  the  inception  of  the  original  religious  societies 
in- Chicago,  leaving  the  local  societies  to  be  described 
in  their  appropriate  places  in  the  histories  of  the  towns 
of  which  they  form  an  essential  part. 

CATHOLICISM. 

In  1833,  the  first  year  in  which  regular  church  or- 
ganizations existed  in  Chicago,  three  churches  were 
formed — a  Catholic,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Baptist,  in  the 
order  named;  the  first  in  May,  the  second  in  June, 
and  the  third  in  October. 

St.  Mary's  Chukch. — This  was  the  first  Catholic 
society  organized  in  Chicago.  Its  first  pri^  was  Father 
John  Mary  Irenaeus  St.  Cyr,  who  was  bom  at  Lyons, 
France,  November  2,  1803,  and  educatea  in  that  coun- 
try. He  left  France  in  June,  1831,  reached  St.  Louis 
August  I,  of  the  same  year,  and  was  there  made  a  sub- 
deacon.  He  was  ordained  at  St.  Mary's  the  Barrens 
by  Bishop  Rosatti  in  1832,  and  on  April  6,  1833,  was 
by  the  same  Bishop  ordained  priest.  The  period  be- 
tween these  two  dates  was  spent  by  St.  Cyr  in  studying 
the  English  language.  In  the  meantime  Catholics  were 
increasing  in  numbers  in  Chicago,  and  were  becoming 
desirous  of  receiving  the  ministrations  of  a  resident 
Catholic-  priest.  To  accomplish  their  desires  they  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  St.  Louis  the  following  petition: 

"  To  the  Right  Rev.  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Mis- 
souri, of  St.  Ix)uis,  etc..  etc. 

"  We,  the  Catholics  of  Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  III.,  lay  before 
you  the  necessity  there  exists  to  have  a  pastor  in  this  new  and 
flourishing  city.  There  are  here  several  families  of  French  de- 
scent, born  and  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  others 
quite  willing  to  aid  us  in  supporting  a  pastor,  who  ought  to  be  sent 
here  before  jj);bpcjpa&  obtain  the  upper  hand,  which  very  likely 
they  will  try  to  do.  We  have  heard  several  persoos  say  were  there 
a  priest  here  they  would  join  our  religion  in  preference  to  any  other. 
We  count  about  one  hundred  Catholics  in  this  town.  We  will  not 
cease  to  pray  until  you  have  taken  our  important  request  la 
consideration." 

This  petition  was  signed  by  the  following  persons 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  each  individual's  family  being  appended  to  his 
name:  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  9;  J.  Bt  Beaubien,  14;  Jo- 
seph Lafraroboise,  7;  Jean  Pothier,  5;  Alexander  Rob- 
inson, 8;  Pierre  LeClerc,  3;  Alexis  Laframboise,  4; 
Claude  Laframboise,  4;  Jacques  Chassut,  5;  An- 
■*N^  toine  Ouilmet;  Leon  Bourassa,  3;  Charles  Taylor, 
J  2;  J.  Bt  Miranda  and  sisters,  3;  Louis  Chevalier, 
y  3 ;  Patrick  Walsh,  2 ;  John  Mann,  4 ;  B.  Cald- 
well, i;  Bill  Saver,  i;  Mark  Beaubien,  12;  Dill 
Vaughn,   i  ;   James  Vaughn,   i  ;  J.   Bt  Rab- 
bie,  i;  J.  Bt  Roulx ;  J.  Bt  Tabeaux,  i;  J.  Bt  Du- 
vocher,  i;  J.  Bt  Brodeur,  i;  Mathias  Smith,  i;  Antoine 
St.  Ours,  I ;  Bazille  Deplatt,  i ;  Charles  Monselle,  i ;  John 
Hondorf,  i;  Dexter  ,^good,  i;  Nelson  Peter  Perry, 
I ;  John  $.  C  Hogan,  i ;  Anson  H.  Taylor,  i  ^aod  I/>uis 
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Francheres,  i;  a  total  of  122.  The  original  petition 
written  in  French  bears  on  its  back  the  memoranda, 
"Received  April  16, 1833."   "Answered  April  17, 1833." 


In  response  to  this  petition,  Bishop  Rosatti  appointed 
St  Cyr  priest  of  Chicago,  in  the  following  language : 

Joseph  Rosatti,  of  the  Coa^gation  of  Missions,  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  of  the  Apostolic  See,  Bishop  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Ireoaeus  St.  Cyr,  priest  of  our  diocese ;  health  in  the 

Rev.  Sir:— Whereas,  not  a  few  Catholic  men  inhabiting  the 
town  comnumly  called  Chicago,  and  its  vicinage,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  have  laid  before  me  that  they,  deprived  of  all  spiritual 
consolation,  vehemently  desire  that  I  should  send  thither  a  priest, 
who.  by  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  gifts,  should  supply  to  them 
the  means  of  performing  the  offices  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
providing  for  their  eternal  salvation.  Wishing,  as  far  as  in  me 
lies,  to  satisfy  such  a  desire  at  once  pious  and  praiseworthy,  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  of  Vicar-General  to  me  granted  by  the  most 
illustrious  and  most  reverend  Bishop  of  Bardstown  (Ky.),  I  depute 
vou  to  the  mission  of  Chicago  and  the  adjoining  regions  within  the 
Sute  of  Illinois,  all  of  whicn  have  hitherto  been  under  the  spiritual 
administration  of  the  said  most  illustrious  and  most  reverend 
Bishop  of  Bardstown,  grant  you,  until  revoked,  all  the  powers  as 
described  in  the  next  page,  with*  this  condition,  however,  that  as 
soon  soever  as  it  shall  become  known  to  you  that  a  new  Episcopal 
See  shall  have  been  erected  and  established  by  the  holy  Apostolic 
See  from  the  territory  of  other  Sees  now  existing,  to  that  Bishop 
within  the  limits  of  whose  diocese  the  aforesaid  Chicago  mission  is 
included,  you  shall  render  an  account  of  all  those  things  which  shall 
have  been  transacted  by  you,  and  surrender  the  place  to  such  priest 
lU  shall  be  by  him  ^puted  to  the  ^ame  mission,  and  you,  with 


God's  favor,  shall  return  to  our  diocese  from  which  we  declare  you 
to  be  by  no  means  separated  by  this  present  mission. 

Given  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  Episcopal  buildings,  the  17th 
day  of  April,  1833. 

Joseph, 

Biikop  of  Si.  Lsuij. 

Jos.  A.  LUTZ,  Seertiary. 

From  the  date  of  this  appointment.  Catholics  con- 
sider that  the  organization,  or  establishment,  of  their 
church  in  Chicago  should  be  reckoned,  although  St 
Cyr  did  not  reach  the  city  until  Wednesday,  May  i, 

accomplishing  the  journey  part  of  the  way  on  horseback 
and  part  of  the  way  on  foot.  Having  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  St.  Cyr  collected  together  the  Cath- 
olics and  celebrated  his  first  mass,  in  a  little  log  cabin, 
twelve  feet  square,  belonging  to  Mark  Beaubien,  on  Sun- 
day, May  5,  1833.  On  the  22d  of  May  occurred  his 
first  baptism,  the  subject  being  George  Beaubien,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Beaubien.  Father  St.  Cyr  immedi- 
ately commenced  preparations  for  building  a  church. 
The  first  site  selected  was  on  Lake  Street,  near  Market, 
upon  which  stood  the  log  cabin  above  referred  to.  This 
lot  was  promised  St.  Cyr  by  Colonel  J.  B.  Beaubien  for 
the  nominal  sum  of  $200,  but  being  unable  to  raise  that 
amount  among  the  one  hundred  Catholics  who  peti- 
tioned for  his  appointment,  and  others,  he  was  obliged 
to  look  for  another  location.  About  a  year  afterward 
the  same  lot  was  sold  by  Colonel  Beaubien  for  $300,  to 
Dr.  William  B.  Egan,  who,  in  1836,  sold  it  to  Tertius 
Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  $60,000. 
According  to  the  advice  of  Colonel  Beaubien  and  Thom- 
as J.  V.  Owen,  St  Cyr  selected  a  canal  tot  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  Lake  and  State  streets,  near  the 
military  reservation,  where  now  (1883}  stands  the  print- 
ing establishment  of  Cameron,  Amberg  &  Co.  The 
privilege  was  accorded  St.  Cyr  of  buying  this  lot  at  the 
canal  commissioners'  valuation  ;  but  when  that  price 
was  announced  it  was  still  farther  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Catholics  than  was  that  first  selected,  and  it  was 
purchased  by  Dexter  Graves  for  $10,000.  In  the  mean- 
time, not  anticipating  the  high  price  at  which  the  lot 
would  be  appraised,  they  erected  thereon  a  church 
building,  twenty-five  by  thirty-five  feet  in  size.  The 
lumber  for  this  building  was  brought  in  a  scow  across 
the  lake  from  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  where  it  cost  $12 
per  thousand.  The  lumber  having  arrived,  Anson  Tay- 
lor, a  brother  of  Augustine  Deodat  Taylor,  with  his  own 
team,  hauled  it  from  the  schooner  to  the  site  of  the  pros- 
pective church.  Augustine  D.  Taylor  was  the  architect 
and  builder.  The  total  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about 
$400,  but  though  small  and  inexpensive  it  was  not 
completed  sufficiently  for  occupancy  and  dedication 
until  in  October.  Catholic  Indians  assisted  at  the  first 
mass  celebrated  therein.  Indian  women  had  cleaned 
and  prepared  the  modest  building  for  the  celebration  of 
the  sacred  rite,  and  Deacon  John  Wright,  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  had,  in  August,  assisted  in  raising  the 
frame  of  the  building.  At  tliis  dedication-service  there 
were  present  about  one  hundred  persons.  The  church 
itself  was  not  plastered,  it  had  only  rough  benches  for  pews 
and  the  simplest  of  tables  for  altar  and  pulpit  The 
outside  of  the  building  was  not  painted  and  it  had 
neither  steeple  nor  tower.  Some  time  afterwards,  it 
was  surmounted  by  a  low,  open  tower,  in  which  a  smiall 
htW  was  hung,  being  the  first  bell  used  in  Chicago  to 
call  the  pious  together  for  religious  worship.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  locomotive  bell  of  the 
present,  and  could  be  heard  only  for  a  short  distance. 
It  was  of  no  use  for  sounding  an  alarm  in  case  of  fire, 
and  nearly  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  first  one  which 
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could  be  used  for  that  purpose  was  hung  in  the  steeple 
of  the  Unitarian  church.  The  church  building  stood 
on  this  lot  until  sometime  during  the  priesthood  of 
Father  O'Meara,  when  it  was  removed  by  him  to  a  lot  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Madison 
Street.  Here  it  was  enlarged  and  soon  afterward,  was 
moved  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and 


ST.  Mary's  church. 


Madison  Street.  When  the  new  St.  Mary's,  a  brick 
building,  was  erected  the  frame  church  was  again 
moved,  this  time  to  the  westward  in  the  same  block. 
The  removal  from  the  corner  of  Lake  and  State  streets 
to  Michigan  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  by  Father 
O'Meara,  together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  re- 
moval, caused  great  dissatisfaction  to  a  portion  of  the 
Catholics.  The  dissatisfied  ones  refused  to  accompany 
the  church  to  its  new  location,  and  engaged  a  room  of 
Charles  Chapman,  in  the  second  story  of  a  building 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Randolph  and  Wells  streets,  in 
which  mass  was  celebrated  during  the  summer  by  Rev. 
Maurice  de  St.  Palais.  Among  those  who  thus  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  church  under  Father  O'Meara 
were  Augustine  D.  Taylor,  A.  M.  Talley,  Samuel  Parry 
and  John  Davlin.  After  the  trouble  caused  by  Father 
O'Meara's  course  had  been  overcome,  the  two  portions 
of  the  church  were  re-united,  under  Rev.  de  St.  Palais. 

St.  Xavier  Academy,  at  131  Wabash  Avenue,  stood 
on  the  adjoining  lot  south  of  the  church.  St.  Palais, 
in  1843,  commenced  the  erection  of  St.  Mary's  brick 
church,  corner  of  Madison  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 
This  edifice  had  a  substantial  stone  foundation,  and  was 
fifty-five  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long, 
including  a  portico  twelve  feet  wide,  supported  by  four 
Ionic  columns,  and  cost  ^,000.  The  brick  work  was 
done  by  Peter  Page,  and  the  wood  work  by  Augustine 
D.  Taylor,  This  church  was  opened  for  divine  service 
December  25,  1843.  It  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Quarter,  December  5,  1845.  In  September,  1845,  Felix 
Inglesby,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York  City,  donated 
a  ^11  to  this  church  worth  $185. 

St.  Cyr  remained  in  Chicago  until  1837,  when  he 


went  to  St.  Louis.  From  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1836,  he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Leander  Schaffer,  who 
attended  the  German  Catholics.  He  was  himself  suc- 
ceeded for  the  English-speaking  Catholics  by  Rev 
Father  O'Meara,  who  was  succeeded,  in  1840,  by  Rev. 
Maurice  de  St..  Palais.  St.  Palais  was  succeeded, 
May  5,  1844,  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  Quarter,  Chicago's 
first  Catholic  Bishop,  who  died  April  10, 1848.  Accord- 
ing to  his  desire  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
cathedral  he  had  consecrated,  which  ceremony  had 
occurred  October  5,  1845.  Bishop  Quarter  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese.  Under  him  its  growth  was  remarkable.  When 
he  arrived  at  Chicago  there  were  less  than  twenty 
priests  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  only  two  priests 
in  Chicago— Rev.  Maurice  de  St.  Palais  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Fischer,  and  only  two  seminarians — Patrick  McMahon 
and  B,  McGorish.  These  two  students  were  immedi- 
ately ordained  and  raised  to  the  priesthood  May  16, 1844. 
Two  years  later  there  were  present  at  the  first  diocesan 
synod  thirty-two  priests,  and  nine  others  from  sickness 
and  other  causes,  were  unable  to  attend.  In  1844  there 
was  but  one  Catholic  church  in  Chicago  ;  in  1846  three 
new  Catholic  churches  were  erected — St.  Patrick's,  St. 
Peter's  and  St.  Joseph's,  the  last  two  for  the  Germans. 
In  1848,  when  the  bishop  died,  thirty  new  churches  had 
been  erected  in  the  diocese,  ten  of  them  being  either 
brick  or  stone,  making  a  total  number  of  sixty-eight. 
These  were  presided  over  by  fifty-three  priests. 

To  Bishop  Quarter  Is  also  due  the  credit  of  estab- 
lishing the  University  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  the 
germ  of  which,  the  college,  was  established  within 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  and 
for  which  a  charter  was  granted  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  The  university  building,  with  seminary  at- 
tachment, was  completed  in  June,  1S45,  and  was  opened 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  July  4,  following.  This 
was  the  first  institution  for  higher  learning  In  the  city. 

Bishop  Quarter  also  instituted  the  first  community 
of  nuns.  This  community  was  established  with  six 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  whose  names  will  be  elsewhere  found, 
who  came  from  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  in  1848  from  the  first 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  opened  in  the  United 
States. 

To  Bishop  Quarter  is  due  the  credit  of  having  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  law  under  which  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  "  Corporation 
Sole,"  with  power  to  "hold  real  and  other  property  in 
trust  for  religious  purposes." 

Bishop  Quarter  was  succeeded  in  1848,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
James  Oliver  Van  de  Velde,  who  was  formally  installed 
as  Bishop  of  the  See.  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary's,  in 
1849.  Bishop  Van  de  Velde  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  in  which  he  held  many  important  posi- 
tions. He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  zeal,  but 
the  active  duties  of  the  bishopric  were  not  congenial  to 
his  tastes  and  he  constantly  yearned  after  the  quiet  and 
seclusion  of  a  religious  life.  His  adminstration,  more- 
over, of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  was  troubled  with  dis- 
sensions and  difficulties,  which  were  in  part  the  reason 
of  his  resignation  and  of  his  assignment  to  another  field 
— the  See  of  Natchez,  where  his  labors  were  less  ardu- 
ous, and  where  he  could  devote  himself  entirely  to  study 
and  preaching.  He  left  Chicago  for  his  new  field  of 
tabor  November  4,  1853,  and  died  in  1855. 

Bishop  Van  de  Velde  was  succeeded  in  Chicago  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Anthony  O'Regan,  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Chicago  July  25, 1854.  Bishop  O'Regan,  like 
his  immediate  predecessor,  found  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  diocese  an  arduous  task.    His  labors 
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constantly  increased.  Besides  the  care  of  the  diocese  of 
Chicago,  he  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
new  See  of  Quincy,  erected  in  1852,  but  which  con- 
tinued to  be  administered  by  the  Ordinary  of  Chicago, 
until  the  erection  of  the  See  of  Alton,  in  1857.  His 
administration  of  the  a£Fairs  of  the  diOcese  of  Chicago 
was  soon  marred  by  difficulties  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  priests  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  which 
Rev.  Fathers  Kinsella,  Clowry  and  Breen  left  the  dio- 
cese. But  the  troubles  continuing,  Bishop  O'Regan 
sought  peace  by  following  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sor. He  resigned,  and  was  assigned  to  a  See,  L^.  in 
Ireland  with  which  he  had  been  connected  in  his  early 
days,  and  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dy- 
ing in  London,  England,  in  1865.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Matthew  Dillon,  an  amiable  and  popular  clergy- 
man, who  filled  the  post  of  administrator  until  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rt  Rev.  Clement  J,  Smythe,  Bishop  of  Du- 
buque, wiio  remained  until  1859,  when  he  gave  place  to 
the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Duggan,  an  account  of  whose  labors 
will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  volume  of  this  History. 

Besides  the  bishops  and  priests  already  mentioned  as 
being  connected  with  the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  were  the 
following,  each  of  whom  officiated  for  a  time :  Fathers 
DePontevieux,  Quequew  and  Lawrence  Hoey  in  1844; 
Father  P.  T.  McElheame,  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  Father  Fitzgerald,  from  1852  to  July  9, 1854.  In  1854 
Rev.  Matthew  Dillon  was  assisted  by  Fathers  Michael 
Hurley,  Fitzgibbon  and  Carrol;  in  1855  Fathers  Patrick 
Sherry,  Magan,  and  McGuire  officiated,  in  1856  Fathers 
John  Waldron,  Tierman,  and  Bolger,  and  in  1857  Fath- 
ers T.  D.  Butler  and  Thomas  Burke. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  its  earlier  days  had  a  more 
serious  difficulty  to  contend  with  than  any  of  those  in- 
cidentally referred  to  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
some  of  its  bishops.  Cupidity  appears  to  have  taken 
possession  of  one  of  its  early  priests.  Rev.  Father 
O'Meara.  Rev.  Father  St.  Qrr  refers  to  Father 
O'Meara,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  H.  Hurlbut,  under  date 
of  February  8,  1875,  in  the  following  not  very  compli- 
mentary terms  :  "I  was  succeeded  for  the  English  speak- 
ing congregation  by  Father  O'Meara,  who  proved  to  be 
a  notorious  scoundrel.  May  God  preserve  Chicago 
from  such  a  priest." 

The  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  J.  S. 
Buckingham,  Member  of  the  English  Parliament,  who 
was  in  Chicago  at  the  time  (1840)  gives  an  account  of 
the  troubles  with  their  result : 

"  Considerable  esdtement  waaoocaskmed  dotii^  onrfltay  here 
by  an  unexpected  riot  amoofr  the  Irisb  Catholics,  on  behalf  of  a 
priest,"  (Father  O'Meara),  "  who  was  a  great  favcnite  with  th?m. 
It  appears  that  this  reverend  father  had  in  some  manner  cauMd 
the  church  of  which  be  was  pastor,  and  certain  lands,  boose  and 
furniture  attached  to  it,  to  be  made,  by  legal  instrument,  his  own 
individual  and  exclusive  property;  and  deeming  himself  thus  in 
secure  and  immovable  possession,  be  defied  all  his  exclesiastical 
superiors.  He  had  been  for  some  time  habitually  intemperate,  and 
it  was  alleged  that  he  had  abo  OMOmitted  extensive  frauds.  This 
is  certain,  the  Catholic  Bish<7  of  the  diocese,  and  the  Vicar-General 
from  St.  Louis,  had  come  on  to  Chicago,  Vtooi  the  south,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  priest  to  snrreodcr  the  property  which  lie  un- 
lawfuliy  held,  and  then  [lublicly  excommunicating  him.  The  ex- 
pectation of  this  ceremony  drew  crowds  of  Protestants  on  the  Sun- 
flay  morning  it  was  a{^inted  to  take  place;  and  the  sympathy  felt 
by  the  Irish  laboren'  tm  the  canal,  here  pr^ty  oomerous  (for  the 
imest),  "  who  freely  drank  whisky  with  theiin,  was  such  tlut  they 
bad  declared  th^  would  clear  tbe  church  if  any  attempt  were  made 
to  excommunicate  tbnr  favorite.  The  Bishop  and  Vicar-General 
hearing  this,  went  among  these  men,  and  addressed  them  upon  the 
subject,  reminding  them  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Church,  and  of 
the  du^  of  their  obedience  to  its  detJces;  told  them  they  knew  no 
distinction  of  nation  or  habit  among  Catholics,  but  that  the  only 
distinction  which  must  be  maintained,  was  between  tbe  worthy  and 
llDWfiithy,  the  fidthfal  and  nnfidtbfal  sons  of  tbe  Cbvrcb;  and  foa- 


dudii^  by  warning  them  that  if  they  offered  the  slightest  redstance 
to  any  public  ceremony  enjoined  by  the  Church,  they  would  them> 
selves  incur  the  guilt  of  sacrilc^,  and  be  accwdingly  subjected  to 
the  very  pains  and  penalties  of  excommunication  wUcb  tbtnr  wished 
to  avert  from  anotlier.  This  had  the  effect  of  calnung  them  into 
submission,  and  the  priest,  learning  this,  consented  to  assign  over 
to  his  superiors  the  property  of  the  Chon^  which  be  had  unlawfoUy 
withheld  from  it,  and  to  leave  the  town  on  the  fbUowing  day,  10 
that  all  proceedings  were  stayed  against  him." 

Right  Rev.  Wiluah  Quarter,  D.D..  the  first  Bishop  of 
Chicago,  was  bom  at  Killurine,  Kings  County,  Ireland,  January 
31,  ito6.  His  father's  name  was  Micuwl  Quarter,  and  his  mot  hers 
maiden  name  Ann  Bennett,  who  were  the  parents  cA  four  sons; 
John,  the  eldest  of  the  four ;  Walter  Joseph,  Vicar-General  of  the 
diocese  of  Chicago,  and  administrator  01  the  diocese  after  the 
death  of  bis  brother  William;  William,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
and  James.  The  Quarter  family  was  a  most  respectable  one,  the 
maternal  branch  of  it  e^>ecially  having  given  many  priests  and 
tHsbops  to  the  Church.  Mrs.  Quarter  devoted  herself  to  tbe  eariy 
training  of  her  children  in  tbe  path  in  which  she  desired  them  'to 
walk;  and  besides  the  principles  and  precepts  she  continuously  in- 
stilled into  their  minds,  her  life  itself  was  a  continual  precept,  and  her 
virtuous  example,  pious  life  and  tender  love  made  a  deep  and  inefface- 
able impression  upon  the  hearts  of  her  children.  Bishop  Quarter 
was  frequently  heard  tosay,  "  1  owe  all  to  my  mother;  1  should  never 
have  been  a  priest,  never  have  been  a  bishc^,  but  for  her."  Mrs. 
Quarter,  having  received  an  excellent  education  io  the  schools  of  a 
religious  community,  assumed  the  task  <rf  instructing  young  Will- 
iam, believing  that  the  common  schools  were  to  tbe  moral  like  a 
Siberian  desert  to  the  tender  plant,  transplanted  thither  from  a 
sonn^  clime.  He  was  as  as^duous  in  his  studies  as  she  was  earnest 
and  mdustrious  in  her  teaching,  and  he  overcame  the  difficulties  he 
found  iu  his  way  with  an  ease  that  indicated  the  possession  of  a  high 
order  of  mind.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  was  prepared  to  enter 
a  boarding  school  at  Tullamixc.  Before  leaving  home  to  enter  this 
school  be  partook  of  his  first  communion,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  his  determination  to  live  henceforth  for  God  alone,  and 
to  enter  tbe  holy  order  of  the  priesthood.  He  immediately  left  home 
for  Tullamore,  and  there  entered  the  academy  of  Rev.  Mr.  Deran,  a 
retired  Presbyterian  clergyman,  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  in 
Ireland.  Here  he  commenced  his  mathematical  and  classical  studies, 
and  after  spending  about  two  years  with  Mr.  Deran,  he  entered  the 
academy  of  John  and  Thomas  Kit^erald  in  tbe  same  town.  With 
the  Messrs.  Fitq^erald  he  completMl  his  course  <rf  study  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  cull^  of  MaYnooth,  and  in  hb  uxteenth  year 
satisfactorily  passed  his  examination  with  this  purpose  in  \-iew. 
During  his  preparatory  course  his  demeanor  had  been  so  remark- 
able that  his  companions  styled  him  the  "  little  bishop."  During 
the  vacation  between  lus  examination  preparatory  to  entering  May- 
nooth  College  and  his  proposed  entry  therein,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Auley,  brother  of  County  McAuley,  of  Frankford,  Kings  County, 
Ireland,  returned  to  Ireland  from  the  United  States,  'niis  gentle- 
man spent  much  time  at  Michael  Quarter's  house,  and  tliere  young 
William  heard  given  a  full  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
Catholic  missions  in  America,  of  the  thousands  <A  Catholic  chil- 
dren growing  up  in  a  land  where  Mamm<m  was  the  deity  most 
generally  worshiped — of  the  wandering  away  from  the  sheepfold 
of  so  many  that  had  been  scaled  to  the  one  holy  church  at  the  bap- 
tismal font  in  their  native  land — of  the  extent  of  the  harvest  and 
the  paucity  t>f  the  gleaners,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  form 
his  contemplated  course  of  study  at  Maynooth  College,  to  forsake 
his  mother,  and  all  in  his  native  country  he  so  dearly  loved,  and  to 
devote  his  life  in  America  to  the  salvation  of  sonis  from  eternal 
perdition.  He  therefore  embarked  for  North  America,  April  la 
1822.  The  vessel  landed  bim  at  Quebec.  To  the  Bii^p  tA 
Quebec  he  immediately  applied  for  reception  as  an  ecclesiastical 
student,  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  youth.  The  same  fate 
awaited  him  at  Montreal;  but  at  Emroetsburg,  Md..  the  reason 
that  caused  his  rejection  in  Canada  proved  bis  first  and  best  recom- 
mendation. Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois,  President  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege at  EmmetsbuT^,  himself  an. exile,  received  young  Quarter  as 
a  father  would  receive  a  son.  Mr.  Dubois  at  once  placed  him  in  the 
seminary,  which  he  entered  September  8,  1823.  So  thorough 
was  found  his  scholarship  that  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
classes  in  Greek,  Latin  and  algebra,  and  the  second  year  erf  his 
residence  there  he  was  appoioted  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  On  the  xgth  of  October,  1S26,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Dubois  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  in  1829  on  the 
completion  by  young  Quarter  of  his  theological  studies.  Dr.  Du- 
bois called  him  to  New  York  as  his  assistant  priest.  On  the  14th 
of  September  he  left  the  retirement  of  his  mountain  home  and 
started  to  New  York,  reaching  there  on  Wednesday  evening  the 
i6th  of  the  same  month.  On  Thursday  morning  the  17th,  he  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Bish(^  Dubois  the  Clerical  Tonsure,  Minor 
<Mkr9  and  9ub-Dca«Kiship,  and  on  Saturdajr  JMrniny  he  wn 
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raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  The  next  morning  Bishop 
Dubois  started  for  Europe,  leaving  his  diocese  in  charge  of  the 
Very  Rev,  Dr.  Power,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's,  of  which  parish  Rev. 
William  Quarter  was  appointed  assistant  pastor.  During  the  rav- 
ages of  the  cholera  which  visited  New  York  with  great  severity  in 
1S32,  Rev.  Mr.  Quarter  devoted  himself,  almost  day  and  night, 
to  relieving  as  much  as  was  practicable  the  sufferings  of  its  victims, 
and  he  gathered  tt^ctber  toe  children  of  the  dead  members  of  his 
CImrch,  placing  them  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
contributing  all  of  bis  own  means  to  their  support.  St.  Mary's 
new  church  building  was  dedicated  June  9,  1S33,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
l>r.  Dubois,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  the  Bishop  announced 
the  appointment  of  Rev.  William  Quarter  as  pastor  of  the  Church. 
He  remained  pastor  ol  this  Church  until  his  consecration  to  the 
new  See  of  Chicago.  St.  Mary's  Church  in  New  York  is  indebted 
to  him  for  the  introdtiction  among  them  of  the  daughters  of  St. 
Vincent  and  St.  Peter's  in  New  York  for  the  establishment  there  of 
the  first  colony  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able results  of  his  labor?  in  that  city  was  the  conversion  from 
the  Lutheran  Church  to  Catholicism  of  the  Rev.  James  Maximilian 
Oertel.  The  Provincial  Council  which  met  at  Baltimore,  in  May 
1843,  fouod  it  necessary,  on  atxount  of  the  great  spread  of  Cathol- 
icism, to  incFease  the  number  of  bishops,  and  passed  a  degree 
recommending  the  formation  of  the  Sees  of  Chicago,  Little  Rock, 
Hartford  and  Milmokee,  and  the  Apostolic  Vicarate  of  Oregon 
Territory.  The  Court  of  Rome  immediately  acted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  council.  Apostolic  letters  ffir  the  consecration  of 
three  new  bishops  anived  in  New  York  early  in  1S44,  and  on  the 
loth  of  March,  three  new  bishops  were  consecrated  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
The  three  newly  consecrated  bishops  were  Rt.  Rev.  William  Quar- 
ter for  the  Diocese  of  Chtcwo ;  Rt.  Rev.  Andrew  Byrne,  for  the 
Diocese  of  Uttle  Rock,  nod  Rt.  Rev.  John  McClosk^,  Coadjutor 
Kabop  of  New  York.  Bisfa<^  Quarter,  not  however  without  many 
a  regret,  left  his  parish,  St.  Mary's  in  New  York,  for  his  new  lield 
of  labor,  the  Diocese  of  Chicago,  in  which  St.  Mark's  was  the 
principal  church,  and  the  only  one  within  the  city  limits.  On  the 
18th  of  April,  accompanied  by  his  Ix-other,  Very  Rev.  Walter  J. 
Quarter,  be  left  New  York  for  Chicago,  arriving  there  on  Sunday, 
May  5.  1844.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  lie  said  mass  in  the  old 
church  and  preached  in  the  new  one.  then  unfinished  and  afterward 
the  cathedral.  Not  cmly  was  the  church  building  unfinished,  but 
worse  than  all,  the  aingrq;ation  was  burdened  with  a  debt,  on 
their  church  of  $3,000,  on  an  adjoining  lot,  where  afterward  stood 
the  Convent  of  Mercy,  of  $1,000,  and  on  the  graveyard  of  $400, 
thus  making  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  nearly  $5,000,  upon 
some  of  which  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  interest  was  being  paid. 
Then  the  cimgregation  was  very  poor,  and  it  seemed  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  off  this  indebtedness  and  to  finish  the  church.  There- 
fore Biuiop  Quarter  and  his  brother,  the  Very  Rev.  Walter  J. 
Quarter,  united  their  funds  and  paid  all  the  debt  with  their  private 
means.  The  Bishop's  noble  example  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  his  congregation,  for  so  harmoniously  and  successfully  did 
they  labor  that  within  a  year  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  kneeling 
before  their  new  altar  in  their  finished  church,  whose  glittering 
spire  and  golden  cross  reflected  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  as 
it  rose  from  the  bosom  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  which  was  the  first 
and  thai  the  only  steeple  in  Chio^.  After  the  dnnrture  of  the 
two  priests,  Rev.  Maurice  de  St.  Palais  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fischer,  at 
the  peremptory  command  of  the  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  Bishop 
Quarter  was  without  a  priest  to  watch  over  the  district.  However, 
before  the  end  of  June  he  ordained  three.  Rev.  Jeremiah  A.  Kin- 
sella  being  one  of  them.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  the 
cathedral  was  finished,  and  the  college  and  seminary  were  com- 
menced. Upfm  the  cnnpletioo  of  the  latter,  he  next  set  about 
furnishing  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  fonale  portion  of  his 
flock.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
training  d  young  women,  Knowing  that  upfm  them,  as  wives  and 
mot  here,  depends  in  great  measure  the  character  of  the  people.  In 
order  to  supply  this  want.  Bishop  Quarter  applied  to  Bishop 
O'Connor,  of  IMttsburgh.  for  the  establishment  in  Chicago  of  a 
branch  of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  In  response  to  this 
appeal,  five  members  of  the  order,  accompanied  by  their  superior- 
ess,  Sister  Mary  Francis  Ward,  and  Very  Rev.  Walter  J.  Quarter, 
arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  33d  of  September,  1846.  On  the 
day  of  their  arrinil  the  bishop  conducted  them  to  his  own  resi- 
dence, a  low.  one-stOT)*,  frame  house,  which,  with  many  fears  as  to 
their  satisfaction  with  it.  he  resigned  to  them  as  their  convent, 
retiring  himself  to  an  abode,  compared  with  which,  the  one  aban- 
doned by  him  was  a  palace.  On  the  nth  of  No^-ember  he  esut>- 
Kshed  the  Theol(^:iGal  conferences,  the  liTSt  in  America.  In  order 
to  enhance  the  qiiritual  welfare  of  his  6ock.  he  directed  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  to  establi^  a  sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  means 
ci  which  the  female  children  might  tlic  more  thoroughly  be  in- 
ftnicted  in  tb^  rel^ous  duties.   He  also  directed  the  instructors 


in  the  Academy  <rf  St.  Joseph  to  form  among  the  male  children  a 
St.  Joseph's  Society,  that  the  members  of  it  might  be  taught  to 
emulate  the  exalted  virtues  of  St.  Joseph.  He  originated  the  Chi- 
cago Hibernian  Benevolent  Emigrant  Society,  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation being  to  welcome  the  Irish  immigrant  to  his  new  home,  to 
furnish  him,  if  need  be,  with  timely  assistance,  to  advise  and 
direct  him,  and  guard  him  against  impo«tion  by  sharpers  who 
were  ever  read^  to  plunder  him  the  moment  he  set  foot  upon  our 
shores.  In  this  way  was  the  life  of  Bishop  Quarter  spent,  in  estab- 
lishing and  furthering  works  of  charity,  benevolence,  improvement 
and  progress  even  up  to  the  day  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  10,  1848,  During  Lent  he  was  engaged  in  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  "  Marks  of  the  True  Church,"  and  on 
Passion  Sunday  he  lectured  at  last  mass  at  the  cathedral  on  the 
Apostolicity  of^  the  True  Church.  This  was  his  last  lecture.  On 
leaving  the  pulpit  be  was  much  fatigued,  and  at  vespers  bis  virice 
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wanted  its  usual  fullness  of  tone.  About  two  o'clodc  tiest  morn- 
ing, Mr.  McElheame,  who  resided  in  the  house  with  him,  was 
awakened  by  his  moans,  and  hurrying  to  his  apartment,  found  him 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  and  complaining  of  a  severe  pain 
in  his  head.  Although  medical  aid  was  immediately  summoned, 
his  strength  rapidly  failed,  and  having  received  the  consolations  of 
religion,  he  sank  into  what  seemed  to  those  around  him  a  deep 
sleep,  utteringashis  last  words.  "L(»d  have  mercy  on  my  poor  soul.  ' 
From  this  sleep  he  did  not  awaken,  but  died  of  cerebral  coi^iestion 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  loth.  For  two  days  hts 
remains,  dressed  in  full  pontificals,  lay  exposed  at  his  residence, 
where  they  were  visited  and  viewed  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  alilce. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  lath,  they  were  removed  to  the  Cathedral  and 
placed  immediately  without  the  sanctuary  in  front  of  the  altar.  At 
three  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  Fea.st  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  the  funeral 
ceremonies  commenced  and  concluded  about  five  o'clock,  the  fun- 
eral oration  being  delivered  be  Rev.  Mr.  Fedy,  of  Peoda.  The 
body  was  depositra  at  the  narof  the  dinrdi  in  a  tomb  prepared  tor 
it.  beneath  the  sanctuary  and  in  front  of  the  altar  he  himself  had 
reared.  The  body  of  the  Bishop  was  embalmed  by  Prof.  John  E. 
McGirr,  of  the  University  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  and  inclosed 
in  three  coffins.  The  inner  one  was  black  walnut  with  a  silver 
cross  upon  it,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  Rt.  Rev.  Will- 
iam Quarter,  D.  D..  First  Bidiop  of  Chicago,  Consecrated  March 
10,  1844.  Died  A.mil  10,  1848.  Re^meicat  in  Pace"  Over  the 
vault,  which  was  of  brick  and  lined  with  waterproof  cement,  was  a 
beautiful  white  marble  cross  about  ax  feet  high,  with  engravings 
in  bas-relief  of  the  Bible.  Missal,  Crosier,  and  Miter  on  the  top  ; 
on  the  horizontal  part  the  same  inscription  as  was  on  the  comn, 
except  the  "Reqmescat  in  Pace,"  whidi  was  on  the  lower  part.  On 
the  riser  of  the  marble  step  leading  to  the  altar  was  a  scroll  bear- 
ing the  inscription  :  "  Pretiota  in  Conspectu  Domini^  mors  Sanctor- 
vm  ejus."  Within  tlie  cathedral  was  erected  to  his  memory  a. 
beratiful  cenotiqih.  to  defray  the  expense  of  which  Protestants 
contributed  liberally,  as  did  the  Catholics.  A  young  Protestant 
poetess  of  rare  talents.  Miss  Mary  A.  Merritt,  gave  a  volume  of 
her  poems,  tlie  proceeds  from  the  sole  of  which  was  wlijcd  to  the 
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contributions.  On  ftuoday,  April  30,  1848,  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Very  Kev.  Jeremiah  A.  Kinsella,  on  the  necessity  of 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  memory  and  virtues  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  whose  life  had  been  so  beneticial  to  society.  Kev. 
Kinselia  requested  the  gentlemen  to  meet  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
basement  of  the  cathedral  to  deliberate  on  the  matter.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  request  a  lar^  number  of  citizens  assembled.  I>.  [.. 
Grtgg  was  appcrintcd  chairman,  T.  J.  Kinsella  secretary,  and  a 
committee  of  five  was  designated  to  procure  subscriptions,  'i'his 
committee  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  in  each  block  of 
each  ward  of  St.  Mary's  parish.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and 
John  Itreen  was  made  treasurer.  A  central  or  executive  committee 
was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  and  direct  the  difFcrcnl  committees, 
and  also  to  communicate  with  all  who  might  be  willing  to  assist. 
This  executive  committee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemtn  : 
The  Very  Rer.  Jeiemiah  A.  Kinsella,  Rev.  Mr.  McElheame,  Rev. 
Mr.  Scanlan,  D.  L.  Gregg,  and  Thomas  J.  Kinsella.  The  follow> 
ing  were  appointed  to  act  as  committees  in  the  several  blocks  for 
the  procuring  of  subscriptions  :  Michael  Byrne,  William  Flemming, 
John  Davlin,  John  McGoven,  Philip  Carlon,  James  Carney,  James 
Fitzsimmons,  John  Serehan,  Captain  Parker,  James  McNIuIlen, 
William  Corrigan,  John  Young,  John  Quinn,  C.  McDonell, 
Michael  Gleeson,  John  Taylor.  Michael  I.Antry,  Bartholomew  Ford, 
John  Bush,  Michael  Divei^,  Dennis  Skelly,  Peter  Turbot,  Mich- 
ael O'Brien.  Michael  McGuire,  William  B.  Knowhook,  George 
Bro«m.  Thomas  Roche,  A.  Getzler  and  B.  Blasey.  The  monu- 
ment was  designed  by  Mr.  Van  Osdel,  and  constructed  at  the  mar- 
ble manufactory  of  A.  S.  Sherman,  and  a  bust  was  taken  after  his 
decease,  at  considerable  pains  and  expense,  by  K.  N.  White. 

St.  Patrick's  Church. — This  Church  was  estab- 
lished early  in  1846,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Walter  J.  Quar- 
ter, V.  G.  A  church  building  was  erected  by  Augus- 
tine D.  Taylor  the  same  year,  on  Desplaines  Street, 
between  Randolph  and  Washington  streets,  which  was 
opened  for  religious  services  on  Easter  Sunday,  April 
12.  The  parish  at  that  time  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
West  Side  of  the  city.  In  1848  the  lots  upon  which  it 
stood  were  purchased  of  the  canal  commissioners  for 
93,000.  The  first  church  building,  which  originally 
cost975o,  was  enlarged  by  Rev.  P.  J.  McLaughlin,  who 
became  pastor  in  August,  1846.  In  1850,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  assistant  pastor  of  the  parish,  the  pro- 
perty at  the  corner  of  Desplaines  and  Adams  streets 
was  purchased,  and  also  at  his  suggestion  a  house  was 
purchased  of  Mr.  Gleeson  by  Bishop  Van  de  Velde  in 
1850,  in  which  the  parochial  school  was  established. 
The  school  was  opened  in  October  of  that  year  by  Pat- 
rick Dillon,  afterward  the  well  known  and  popular  presi- 
dent, for  many  years  of  Notre  Dame  University,  Indi- 
ana. In  1854  Rev.  P.  J.  McLaughlin  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  present  brick  and  stone  edifice  on  the 
new  lots,  at  the  corner  of  Desplaines  and  Adams  streets. 
This  building  was  completed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dennis 
Dunne,  V,  G.,  sufficiently  to  be  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses in  the  summer  of  1856.  He  continued  to  im- 
prove it  until  he  made  it  one  of  the  finest  church  edi- 
fices in  the  city  at  the  time.  Its  style  of  architecture 
was  the  Romanesque.  Stained  glass  windows  were  used, 
and  the  interior  was,  for  the  time  at  which  the  church 
was  erected,  elegantly  frescoed.  It  is  a  two-story  build- 
ing, basement  of  stone,  and  upper  story  containing  the 
main  auditorium,  of  brick.  The  auditorium,  including 
the  large  gallery  facing  the  pulpit,  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  about  i,2oo.  Originally  it  was  the  design  to  orna- 
ment the  building  with  a  high  spire  on  each  front  cor- 
ner, but  this  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  The 
old  church  building  was  moved  on  to  the  lots  at  the 
corner  of  Desplaines  and  Adams  streets  and  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  parochial  school.  The  first  bap- 
tism in  St  Patrick's  parish  was  that  of  Edward  Carroll, 
son  of  Owen  and  Elizabeth  Carroll,  March  1 2,  1 846  ; 
and  the  first  marriage  that  of  John  McCunniff  to  Sarah 
Ladan,  February  11,  1846.  The  successor  of 
Very  Rev.  Walter  J.  Quarter  was  Father  McLaughlin, 
who  remained  with  the  Church  until  he  was  himself  suc- 


ceeded by  the  Very  Rev.  Dennis  Dunne,  in  September, 
1854.  Mr.  Mcl^aughlin's  assistants  were  as  follows  : 
Revs.  P.  L.  Scanlan  and  John  O'Reilly,  in  1848  ;  Revs. 
Thomas  Canada,  James  A.  Drew  and  Francis  Darwin  in 
1849;  Rev.  Patrick  Terry  from  September,  1850,  until 
June,  1852,  and  Rev.  Michael  Donohue  from  this  time 
until  the  close  of  his  term  of  service.  The  Yery  Rev. 
Dennis  Dunne,  V.  G.,  became  pastor  September  ii, 
1854.  His  assistants  were  as  follows;  Rev.  Michael 
Donohue  until  1855  ;  Rev.  Edward  O'Neil  from  1855 
to  1857;  Rev.  Michael  Downey  and  Edward  Kenney 
from  the  beginning  of  1 856  to  the  latter  part  of  1857; 
Revs.  P.  Gaffney,  Michael  P.  Lyons  and  John  Magan  in 
1857. 

St.  Peter's  Church. — German  Catholics  began 
coming  to  Chicago,  thouj^h  not  in  large  numbers,  be- 
fore the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  in  1846  they  were  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  sustain  two  churches  of  their  own 
nationality,  and  hence  the  organization  of  two  German 
Catholic  churches — St.  Peter's  on  the  South  Side,  and 
St.  Joseph's  on  the  North  Side — in  the  latter  year.  Pre- 
viously all  the  Catholics  had  a.(KsembIed  in  St.  Mary's 
church.  Father  John  Jung  was  given  permission  by 
Bishop  Quarter  to  build  a  church.  Bishop  Quarter  gave 
a  lot  for  the  purpose  on  Washington  Street,  between 
Wells  and  Franklin,  and  here  in  the  spring  of  1846,  a 
few  industrious  German  Catholics  began  to  erect  an 
edifice  for  St.  Peter's  Society.  Among  them  were  John 
(Jross,  Joseph  Yager,  John  Glasen,  Andrew  Schall,  An- 
drew Schnller,  Nicholas  and  Peter  Reis,  Joseph  and 
.Anton  Berg,  Hubert  Maas,  Michael  Gleinhans,  Joseph 
Schumacher,  John  Paul,  Adam  Amberg,  John  B.  and 
Frank  Bush,  Casper  Pfeifer,  Michael  Eule,  and  Mr. 
Hahn.  The  dimensions  of  the  lot  received  by  the  so- 
ciety were  eighty  feet  on  Washington  Street  by  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  on  Wells.  Father  Jung  was  the  first 
priest  in  charge,  and  through  his  energetic  management 
the  society  succeeded  in  erecting  not  only  their  church, 
but  also  a  rectory  and  school-house — all  frame  struct- 
ures. The  church  was  a  one-story  building,  forty  by 
sixty  feet,  capable  of  seating  about  seven  hundred  peo- 
ple ;  was  surmounted  by  a  small  steeple  containing  a 
bell,  and  cost  about  $900.  The  rectory  stood  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  lot,  back  of  the  church,  and  the 
school-house  on  the  southwest  corner.  In  1850,  as 
speculation  increased  and  railroads  commenced  to  be 
built  into  the  city,  a  large  portion  of  the  members  were 
compelled  to  move  south  toward  Twelfth  Street,  and 
also  into  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  The  removal  of 
the  inhabitants  rendered  necessary  the  removal  of  the 
church  property.  Permission  was  given  to  Father 
Plathe,  then  priest  in  charge,  to  remove  to  a  lot  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Clark  and  Polk  streets,  where  the 
church  now  stands,  and  to  this  lot,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1853,  the  society  removed  its  buildings.  Here  the  first 
services  were  held  on  Christmas  Day,  1853.  At  that 
time  the  surroundings  of  the  church  were  uninviting, 
being  swamps  and  wilderness,  but  during  succeeding 
years  improvements  were  made,  and  in  1863  the  society 
had  so  increased  in  numbers  by  immigration  that  Father 
Maeger,  priest  in  charge,  erected  the  brick  church  which 
still  stands  upon  the  lot.  The  first  priest  in  St.  Peter*s 
was  Father  John  Jung,  who  officiated  temporarily  for 
both  this  and  St.  Joseph's,  saying  high  mass  on  alter- 
nate Sundays  in  each  church,  and  celebrating  low  mass 
when  not  celebrating  high  mass.  This  arrangement 
lasted  but  a  few  months,  when  Rev.  Hermann  Liermann 
became  priest  and  remained  about  two  years.  Father 
Liermann  was  succeeded  in  1849  Antonius 
Volker,  who  remained  until  1852,  whea-ilev.  Jama; 
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Bernard  Weikamp  became  priest.  Father  Weikamp 
remained  until  1854,  when  Rev.  G.  H.  Plathe  succeeded 
him,  and  remained  until  September  23,  1855,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  Schilling.  Rev.  Father  Schill- 
ing remained  until  the  5th  of  the  following  October, 
when  Rev.  G.  H.  OsUangerberg  became  priest,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  Rev.  Hermann  Liennann,  who  re- 
turned to  ^e  church  on  the  6th  of  January,  1857,  and 
remained  three  years.  The  membership  of  this  Church, 
which  at  first  consisted  of  about  thirty  families,  in- 
creased until  when  most  prosperous,  previous  to  the 
removal,  it  comprised  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
families.  Besides  a  Sunday  school  there  was  a  day 
school  connected  with  St.  Peter's  Church,  which  was 
first  taught  by  John  Kribler,  who  continued  with  the 
school  six  or  seven  years,  when  it  was  taken  charge  of 
by  Frederick  Pryor,  who  remained  about  the  same 
length  of  time. 

St.  Joseph's  Church  (German)  was  established 
early  in  1846.  Among  the  original  members  of  the 
society  were  Peter  Gebiel,  Michael  Diversy,  Augustine 
Gauer,  Jacob  Miller,  Maurice  Baumgarten,  John  S. 
Vogt,  Frank  Spohr,  Motts  Kriezer,  Mathias  Miller, 
Michael  Hoffman,  Peter  Annen,  Mr.  Lauks,  Jacob  Ras- 
kop,  and  Henry  Gherkin.  The  society  purchased  a  lot 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  Chicago  Avenue  and  Cass 
Street,  upon  which  they  erected  a  frame  building  thirty- 
six  by  sixty-five  feet  in  size,  capable  of  accommodating 
about  six  hundred  people,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $900. 
Upon  this  edifice  was  erected  a  small  steeple,  in  which 
a  bell  was  hung.  The  church  building  served  the  pur- 
poses of  the  congregation  until  after  the  Benedictine 
Fathers  took  charge  of  the  organization  in  1861.  The 
first  pastor  was  Father  John  Jung,  who  remained  be- 
tween one  and  two  years,  when  he  left  the  city  and  was 
succeeded  by  Schaeffer  Platte  and  Father  Kopp,  who 
remained  about  seven  years.  During  the  most  of 
Father  Jung's  pastorate  he  was  without  assistants.  The 
records  of  this  Church  made  previous  to  1856  having 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  it  is  diflficult  to  give  a  complete 
history  of  it  previous  to  that  time;  but  in  September  of 
this  year  Rev.  John  Baptiste  Mager  became  its  priest. 
His  assistant  was  Rev.  E.  B.  Kilroy,  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  May,  1857,  Father  Mager 
was  supei^ded  by  Rev.  Andrew  Tusch,  who  was  re- 
placed by  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Force,  who  remained  until 
August,  1858,  and  who  during  a  portion  of  his  pastor- 
ate was  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  Hoefflinger.  Rev.  B. 
Schnyder  became  pastor  in  August,  1858;  Rev.  N.  H. 
Gillespie  in  January,  1859;  and  in  September,  1859, 
Rev.  John  Baptiste  Mager  returned  to  the  pastorate. 
He  was  assisted  by  Rev.  P.  Exel,  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  from  February,  i860,  to  June 
following,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Peter  Hart- 
laub,  who  remained  until  October  of  that  year.  Father 
Hartlaub  was  succeeded  in  October,  i860,  by  Father 
Storr,  who  remained  until  May,  1861,  when  Rev. 
Charles  Schafooth  became  pastor  and  remained  until 
June  15,  when  the  Church  passed  underthe  care  of  the 
Benedictine  Fathers,  who  still  remain  in  charge.  Dur- 
ing the  pastorate  of  Father  Kopp  the  Church  grew  un- 
til its  membership,  in  1850,  was  about  sixty  families,  or 
nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  individuals.  Under 
his  successors,  on  account  of  the  frequent  change  of 
pastors,  the  Church,  while  it  did  not  decline,  remained 
about  at  a  standstill.  In  addition  to  the  Sunday  school 
which  was  started  immediately  on  the  organization  of 
the  Church,  a  day  school  was  established,  in  a  small 
building,  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  erected  for 
the  purpose,  contiguous  to  the  church  building.  The 


first  teacher  in  this  school  was  Joseph  Stommell,  who 
was  succeeded  in  regular  order  by  Mr.  Weinmann,  Mr. 
Schmidt,  Conrad  L.  Kiehoff,  who  taught  from  May, 
1850,  to  May,  1852,  and  by  John  Ketter,  who  taught 
until  the  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  in  1861,  at  the  time  the  Church  passed 
into  the  charge  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers. 

St.  Michael's  Church. — Early  in  the  year  1852,  a 
number  of  members  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  desired  the 
formation  of  a  new  society.  This  was  on  account  of 
the  crowded  condition  of  their  own  congregation.  The 
fulfillment  of  their  desires  was  facilitated  by  Michael 
Diversy,  who,  at  the  Suggestion  of  Henry  Gherkin,  do- 
nated to  the  proposed  new  Church,  a  lot,  eighty-seven 
and  one-half  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  size,  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  North  Avenue  and  Church 
Street ;  he  having  in  that  vicinity  fourteen  acres  of 
land.  Thus  encouraged,  those  who  favored  the  enter- 
prise held  their  first  regular  meeting  June  20,  1852,  at 
the  invitation  of  Rev.  Anthony  Kopp,  then  priest  of  St 
Joseph's  Church,  acting  as  Vicar-General  for  the  German 
Catholics.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  of  collectors 
was  appointed,  who  collected  $750  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  church  building  on  the  lot  donated.  With 
the  approbation  of  Bishop  Vande  Velde,  a  frame  build- 
ing forty  by  sixty  feet  in  size  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$730.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1852,  this  church  was 
dedicated  by  Rev.  Father  Kopp.  Upon  the  church  was 
erected  a  tower  in  which  a  small  bell  was  hung,  and  in 
about  six  years  from  the  time  of  its  erection,  it  was  en- 
larged by  an  addition  at  the  north  end.  As  thus  en- 
larged it  served  the  purposes  of  the  congregation  until 
the  erection  of  the  new  brick  church  at  ^e  comer  of 
Huribut  and  Eugenie  streets,  when  it  was  used  as  a 
school-house  until  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1871. 
Among  the  original  members  of  this  Church  were  Will- 
iam Dussmann,  William  Faymoville,  Michael  Diversy, 
John  Kuhn,  John  Fossel,  Christian  Kuhn,  Nicholas 
Hansen,  John  Schummer,  Mathias  Miller,  Conrad  Folz, 
Peter  Brachtendorf,  Peter  Schimberg  and  Mr.  Franzen. 
At  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  the  number 
of  parishioners  had  increased  to  eight  hundred.  Rev. 
Anthony  Kopp  first  celebrated  mass  in  this  church,  and 
served  temporarily  as  pastor  until  in  November,  1852, 
when  Rev.  August  Kroemer  was  appointed  its  pastor. 
He  remained  iHit  a  short  time.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
1853,  Rev.  Eusebius  Kaiser,  took  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation and  remained  until  September  29,  1854,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Zoegel,  from  Alsace. 
According  to  a  German  historian  of  this  Church,  his 
management  was  marred,  and  there  were  literally  "  sor- 
rowful appearances  against  him  and  the  Church  direct- 
ors, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  dismissed  in  No- 
vember, 1858."  The  successor  of  Father  Zoegel  was 
Rev.  Anthony  Saeger,  who  come  about  the  ist  of  De- 
cember, 1858,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Bishop 
left  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1859.  His  successor  was 
Rev.  Alois  Hatala,  an  Hungarian,  who  on  account  of 
difficulties  remained  but  nine  months.  The  society  was 
then  for  a  long  time  without  a  pastor,  until  in  Febnjary, 
i860,  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  took  charge  of  the 
church.  Soon  after  the  building  of  the  church,  the  lot 
on  the  corner  of  North  Avenue  and  the  alley  was  bought 
of  Michael  Diversy  for  $250.  Of  this  amount  ^115 
was  collected  among  the  parishioners,  and  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  pastor,  Cardinal  Reisach,  of  Munich, 
Bavaria,  donated  $240.  Upon  this  lot  the  priest's  house 
was  erected.  During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Eusebius 
Kaiser,  another  lot  was  purchased,  to  the  north^f  those 
already  in  possession  of  the  congregation. 
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school-house  was  built.  The  fii^  teacher  was  a  Ger- 
man from  Milwaukee,  named  Gartner,  who  could  not 
speak  English.  He  remained  until  1 854,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  Ranker,  who  taught  the  school  until 
1858,  commencing  with  forty  scholars  and  closing  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty.  Mr.  Ranker  was  succeeded 
by  a  Mr.  Homes,  under  whom  the  number  of  scholars 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  Homes's  suc- 
cessor remained  until  the  school  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  in  i860: 

St.  Louis'  Church  was  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent organization  in  1850.  For  about  two  years  pre- 
vious to  the  building  of  their  own  church,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  French  Catholics  had  worshiped  in  St  Mary's 
old  church  building,  which  then  stood  in  the  rear  of  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral,  recently  completed  by  Bishop  Quarter, 
and  was  used  as  a  convent  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Rev. 
Isidore  A.  Lebel,  came  to  Chicago  in  1848;  under  author- 
ity from  Bishop  V^n  de  Velde,  he  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  for  his  congregation,  on  a  lot  leased  for 
the  purpose,  of  Captain  Bigelow.  This  lot  was  on  the 
east  side  of  Clark  Street,  between -Adams  and  Jackson. 
The  church  was  a  one-story  frame,  twenty-five  feet  wide 
by  seventy-five  feet  in  depth,  and  cost  about  $3,000,  of 
which  sum  P.  F.  Rofinot  contributed  $2,000.  For  about 
two  years  it  remained  in  an  unfinished  condition,  but  in 
1852  the  congregation  became  able  to  complete  it,  and 
made  it  a  very  neat  and  comfortable  house  of  worahip. 
The  Democratic  Press  of  December  i,  1852,  said:  "This 
little  edifice  on  Clark  Street,  under  Rev.  Isidore  A. 
Lebel,  has  lately  been  refitted  and  completely  altered 
and  renovated.  It  has  been  decorated  interiorly  in  the 
neatest  and  most  appropriate  manner,  and  with  the  taste 
and  artistic  effect  which  are  natural  to  the  French." 
The  body  of  the  church,  sanctuary  and  galleries  were 
neatly  painted  and  [sapered,  and  on  the  whole  it  was 
considered  one  of  prettiest  churches  in  the  city.  A  fine 
organ  was  built  in  the  church  -by  Mr.  Helinkamp  and 
for  the  building  and  completion  of  the  church,  for  the 
erection  of  the  organ  and  of  the  priest's  house,  great 
credit  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Lebel.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1856,  Father  Lebel  was  dismissed  by  Bishop  O'Regan. 
He  went  to  the  Bishop  of  Michigan  at  Detroit,  and  was 
immediately  given  one  of  the  best  churches  in  that  dio- 
cese at  Kalamazoo,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
in  1878.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  St.  Louis  Church 
by  Father  Le  Meister,  in  October,  1857,  who  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  Church,  and  to  relieve  himself  there- 
from appointed  a  committee  to  act  as  collectors  and 
disbursers  of  the  funds  of  the  Church.  This  committee 
consisted  of  Daniel  Franchere,  Toussaint  Menard,  Nar- 
cisse  Lebeau,  J.  B.  Valiquette  and  P.  F.  Rofinot;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 
In  May,  1857,  the  pews  were  sold  for  six  months,  and 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  November,  Father  Le  Meister 
announced  from  the  pulpit  that  immediately  after  mass 
they  would  be  again  sold  for  the  ensuing  six  months, 
Mr.  Rofinot  attended  to  the  sale,  and  collected  the 
money,  as  the  priest  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
finances.  Money  enough  was  realized  from  the  sale  of 
the  pews  to  pay  off  the  church  debt,  and  to  pay  the  rent 
upon  the  lot,  so  liberal  was  the  response,  and  besides 
this,  Mr.  Rofinot  paid  the  agent  for  putting  up  the  or- 
gan, and  took  bis  receipts  for  the  money  expended  and 
the  Dalance  of  money  on  hand  to  Bishop  O'Regan,  who 
complimented  him  very  highly  for  the  ability  manifested 
in  the  management  of  the  business.  In  May,  1858,  the 
pews  were  sold  again,  but  this  time  the  money  received 
did  not  exceed  the  expenses,  and  the  Bishop  told  Father 


Le  Meister  that  the  church  would  have  to  be  moved 
from  the  lot  on  which  it  then  stood,  because  he  did  not 
want  it  to  stand  on  a  leased  lot.  Learning  that  the 
church  was  to  be  moved,  Mr.  Donahue  and  others  who 
had  property  near  the  comer  of  Polk  and  Sherman 
streets,  persuaded  the  Bishop  to  purchase  two  of  their 
lots  on  Sherman  Street,  north  of  those  fronting  on  Polk 
Street,  for  which  the  Bishop  paid  the  money.  He  then 
wanted  the  church  moved  to  the  lots  bought  by  him. 
One  Sunday  some  of  the  communicants  remained  after 
church  to  consult  with  the  priest.  As  a  result  of  the 
consultation,  the  priest  went  to  the  Bishop  with  the 
advice  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  act  as  collect- 
ors, and  to  buy  one  or  more  lots  upon  which  to  move 
the  church.  The  committee  appointed  was  composed 
of  the  priest,  Le  Meister;  Mr.  Poncelet,  the  Belgian 
Consul;  Dr.  Henroten,  Dr.  Roger  and  P.  F.  Rofinot 
This  committee  went  to  work  on  that  very  day  (Sun- 
day), and  received  seven  or  eight  dollars  in  cash  and 
$100  in  subscriptions  toward  the  purchase  of  a  lot. 
In  order  to  obtain  subscriptions  from  the  French,  it  was 
necessary  to  promise  them  that  the  Church  should 
remain  a  French  Catholic  Church,  and  should  have  a 
French  priest,  or  the  money  should  be  refunded.  On 
Monday  afternoon  Dr.  Henroten  and  Poncelet  had 
selected  and  agreed  to  buy  three  lots  for  the  use  of  the 
church  at  the  comer  of  Franklin  and  Quincy  streets, 
payments  to  be  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  three  equal 
annual  installments,  and  they  had  also  secured  the  priv- 
ilege of  buying  two  other  lots  on  the  same  terms,  with- 
in two  years.  On  the  same  afternoon  Bishop  O'Regan 
had  the  church  placed  on  rollers  preparatory  to  its 
removal  to  the  lots  purchased  by  himself.  He  also  the 
same  afternoon  notified  Father  LeMeister  that  he  was 
silenced.  That  evening-  LeMeister  went  to  see  Mr. 
Rofinot,  told  him  he  was  going  away,  handed  to  him 
his  subscription-book  and  the  money  he  had  collected, 
and  the  next  morning  left  Chicago.  He  was  next  heard 
from  in  New  Orleans.  On  Monday  evening  the  com- 
mittee met,  and  learned  from  Dr.  Henroten  and  Mr. 
Poncelet  of  their  agreement  with  reference  to  the  three 
lots  at  the  comer  of  Franklin  and  Quincy  streets,  and 
approved  of  the  proposed  purchase.  On  their  way  to 
the  Bishop's  to  report  the  progress  of  their  plans  they 
discovered  the  church  on  rollers.  Having  made  their 
report  to  the  Bishop,  that  official  responded :  '*  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  move  the  church, 
until  you  bring  me  the  deed  of  the  lots  in  my  own 
name."  To  this  Mr.  Rofinot  replied,  Bishop,  you  are 
asking  an  impossibility.  We  can  not  get  the  deed  until 
we  have  paid  for  the  lots,  and  we  can  not  now  do  more 
than  make  the  first  payment."  To  this  the  Bishop 
excitedly,  and  with  a  plentitude  of  energetic  gesticula- 
tion, replied:  I  want  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Rofinot, 
that  I  can  sell  all  the  churches  in  my  diocese,  put  the 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  spend  it  wherever  I  please." 
Mr.  Rofinot,  to  this  sally  of  the  Bishop,  said:  "Yes, 
Bishop,  that  is  the  law  in  our  State,  because  the  Catho- 
lics are  too  trustful  of  their  bishops.  But  when  you 
came  into  the  diocese  did  you  not  take  an  oath  that 
you  would  leave  all  the  property  to  your  successors  in 
office  forever?"  To  this  the  Bishop  responded, "  I  want 
no  insults  from  you,  Mr.  Rofinot,"  and  made  a  hurried 
movement  to  leave  the  room,  but  was  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  the  three  members  of  the  committee  pres- 
ent. At  length  the  interview  terminated,  the  Bishop 
firm  in  his  determination  to  move  the  church  on  to  lots 
purchased  by  himself,  unless  the  lots  bargained  for  by 
the  committee  were  deeded  to  him  before  it  was  moved 
to  them,  the  committee  equally  determmed  that  tha 
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church  should  not  be  moved  to  the  Bishop's  lots.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  Bishop  from  carrying  out  his 
designs,  Mr.  Kofinot  consulted  his  attorney  and  stated 
his  case,  reciting  the  manner  in  which  the  church  was 
built  originally,  who  contributed  the  money  that  paid 
for  its  erection,  etc.  But  his  attorney  could  give  him 
no  encouragement.  He  cited  to  Mr.  Rofinot  a  parallel 
case  in  Quincy,  which  on  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Louis  had  been  decided  in 
his  favor.  The  committee  therefore  abandoned  their 
opposition  to  the  Bishop's  desires,  and  he  soon  had  the 
church  moved  to  his  lots  at  the  comer  of  Polk  and 
Sherman  streets.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
French  should  not  occupy  the  pews  for  which  they  had 
paid  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  the  Bishop  had  the 
church  raised  some  four  feet  from  the  ground.  In  this 
condition  it  remained  unoccupied  until  the  following 
November,  when  Rev.  John  Waldron  was  made  priest 
for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  church.  Then  com- 
menced the  contest  between  Mr.  Rofinot  and  Bishop 
O' Regan,  in  which  so  much  interest  was  taken  by  the 
French  Catholics,  and  which  lasted  until  the  Bishop  left 
Chicago,  the  results  of  which  will  be  detailed  in  the 
succeeding  volume  of  this  History. 

St.  Francis  d'Assisiuh. — This  church  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1853,  and  was  located  at  the  corner 
of  Clinton  and  Mather  streets.  The  first  church  built 
by  the  organization  was  a  small  frame  structure,  having 
a  seating  capacity  of  about  four  hundred,  and  cost 
about  $2,000,  At  the  time  of  the  organization  there 
were  about  fifty  families  connected  with  the  society. 
The  first  priest  was  Rev.  John  Bernard  Weikamp,  then 
late  priest  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  Reverend  Father 
Weikamp  remained  until  1857,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  G.  H.  Ostlangerberg,  who  also  had  charge  of 
St.  Peter's  just  before  being  assigned  to  St.  Francis' 
Church.  Reverend  Father  Ostlangerberg  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1858  by  Rev.  Ignatz  Schnirch,  who  remained 
until  1859,  and  was  succeeded,  July  19  of  this  year,  by 
Rev.  Ferdinand  Kalvelage,  who  has  been  ever  since, 
and  is  still  (1883)  in  charge  of  the  congregation.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Kalvelage  took  charge,  the  society  con- 
sisted of  about  one  hundred  families,  since  which  time 
it  has  increased  to  eight  hundred  families,  or  four 
thousand  members.  In  1867,  the  first  church  building 
becoming  too  small,  and  the  location  unsatisfactory,  a 
new  and  much  more  substantial  church  edifice  was 
erected  at  the  southeast  corner  of  West  Twelfth  Street 
and  Newberry  Avenue.  The  old  church  building  was 
sold  to  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church,  and  used  by  that 
society  until  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  fire  of  1871. 
The  new  church  building,  which  is  still  used  by  the 
Church  of  St  Francis,  is  of  brick,  sixty-six  by  one  hund- 
red and  sixty  feet  in  size,  with  walls  forty-five  feet  high, 
and  fifty-eight  and  a  half  in  the  clear  inside.  The 
steeple,  which  was  erected  in  1875,  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  high,  and  contains  a  chime  of  three  bells. 
The  cost  of  the  church  was  ^5,000.  An  organ  was 
built  in  the  church  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  The  assistants 
of  Rev.  Ferdinand  Kalvelage  have  been  the  following, 
appointed  in  the  years  appended  to  their  names:  Revs. 
F.  L.  Yunker,  1867;  John  Miller,  in  July,  1868;  B. 
Baak,  January,  1870;  Charles  Schnuckel,  September, 
1872;  Anthony  Schmidz,  June,  1874;  Augustine  Wenck- 
er,  September,  1874;  Franciscus  X.  Sixt,  July,  1876; 
Mathias  W.  Barth,  Jul;^,  1878;  George  D.  Heldmann, 
July,  1881.  The  societies  connected  with  this  church 
are,  St  Francis',  organized  in  1856,  and  St.  John's, 
organized  in  1865,  both  for  purposes  of  benevolence; 
St.  Stanislaus'  Young  Men's  Society,  St  Stanislaus* 


Boys'  Society,  St.  George's  Knights,  St.  Mary's  So- 
dality for  married  women,  St.  Elizabeth's  Association 
for  helping  the  poor,  St.  Rosa's  and  St.  Agnes's  Sodal- 
ities for  young  women,  the  Altar  Boys'  Sodality,  and 
the  Society  of  Holy  Childhood  for  school  children. 
The  corner-stone  of  a  new  brick  school-building  was 
laid  in  1 881,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  West  Twelfth 
Street  and  Newberry  Avenue.  The  house  is  seventy 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  size,  three  stories 
high,  and  contains  sixteen  rooms,  besides  a  large  hall. 
The  total  cost  of  this  building  was  $50,000.  It  was 
inclosed  in  the  fall  of  1883,  and  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  spring  of  1884. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Name. — In  1846  the  North 
Side  was  made  a  parish  and  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  priests  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake.  A 
small  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  old  college  building, 
which  easily  contained  the  congregation  that  assisted  at 
mass  on  Sundays.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  In  1848  a  church  building 
was  commenced  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  A.  Kinsella,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  rector  of  the  college,  and  with  whom 
there  were  associated  the  Rev.  Fathers  William  Clowry 
and  John  Breen.  This  building  was  erected  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  St.  Mary's  College  grounds,  at  the 
comer  of  Rush  and  Superior  streets.  It  was  completed 
in  1849,  and  was  used  for  divine  service  for  the  first 
time  on  Sunday,  November  18,  of  that  year.  The 
growth  of  Catholicism  did  not  make  itself  especially 
manifest  on  the  North  Side  until  1851,  five  years  after 
the  establishment  of  St.  Joseph's,  and  two  years  after 
the  building  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name.  By  this 
time  the  number  of  Catholics  had  become  considerable, 
and  in  this  latter  year  Father  Kinsella  built  a  small 
church  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Superior  streets.  This 
movement  gave  an  impetus  to  the  settlement  of  Catholics 
on  the  North  Side,  for  it  is  a  well  known  and  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  Catholics  prefer  to  locate  near 
a  church,  often  making  many  sacrifices  in  order  to 
do  so.  In  1853  an  addition  was  made  to  the  little 
church,  but  the  Catholics  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
necessity  of  a  large  and  permanent  edifice  was  soon 
felt.  Consequently  in  the  year  1853  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Van  de  Velde  assented  to  the  erection  of  a  large 
brick  church  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Superior  streets, 
which  should  be  used  as  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese. 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice 
took  place  August  3,  1853,  at  4:30  o'clock  p.  m.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Michael  O'Con- 
nor, Bishop  of  Pittsburgh.  Bishop  Van  de  Velde  sol- 
emnly blessed  the  foundation  stone.  At  the  ceremonies 
there  were  present,  in  addition  to  Bishops  O'Connor 
and  Van  de  Velde,  the  Rev.  Fathers  McElhearne,  Kin- 
sella, Quarter,  McLaughlin,  Lebel,  Tucker,  Dunne, 
Fitzgerald,  Clowry,  Hoey,  Feely,  Brady,  Kopp,  and 
Donohue.  The  dimensions  of  the  church  were  eighty- 
four  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  the  steeple 
was  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  height.  The 
material  of  which  the  church  was  built  was  Milwaukee 
brick,  the  style  of  architecture  was  Gothic,  with  windows 
of  stained  glass,  representing  scenes  in  Biblical  history. 
The  building  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1854,  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000.  Catholics  then  living  in  (!nicago  con- 
tributed toward  this  enterprise  with  extreme  liberality. 
The  Catholics  of  the  parish  were  gratified  to  enjoy  the 
Opportunity  of  celebrating  mass  for  the  first  time  in  this 
church  on  Christmas  Day,  1854.  The  Very  Rev.  Jere- 
miah A.  Kinsella  remained  priest  until  January,  1855, 
when  he,  in  connection  with  Rev.  William  Clowry  and 
Rev.  John  Breen,  was  requested  by  Bishop  O^egan  to 
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resign.  The  removal  of  the  clergy  was  not  satisfactory 
to  many  of  the  parishoners.  and  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  17,  a  meeting  was  held  in  North  Market  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  adverse  sentiments.  A 
series  of  four  resolutions  was  passed,  the  substance  of 
which  was  as  follows : 

I.  Expressinc;  confidence  in  the  priests  that  had  been  removed. 
3.  Pledging  themselves  to  assist  in  completing  the  new  church. 
If  the  priests  were  permitted  to  remain. 

3.  lk>wing  with  most  profound  respect  and  reverence  to  the 
Church  and  Bishu^,  but  at  the  same  time  appealing  to  the  Holy 
See. 

4.  Appointing  a  commhSee  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  thtir 
grievenoes  and  forward  them  to  the  Pope  at  Rome. 

The  committee  appointed  under  the  fourth  resolu- 
tion consisted  of  Charles  O'Connor,  Patrick  Connelly, 
John  Murphy,  Edward  D.  Colgan,  Edward  Kelly,  James 
Driffy,  Patrick  McAlpin  and  John  Prindiville.  I^e  in 
the  year  1855  Charles  O'Connor  brought  suit  against 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Anthony  O'Regan,  Bishop  of  Chicago,  to 
recover  under  a  contract  which  the  plaintiff  had  made 
with  a  Catholic  clergyman,  formerly  of  the  city,  to  build 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name.  The  defendant  denied 
all  knowledge  of  such  contract,  as  well  as  having  au- 
thorized any  party  to  make  such  contract  for  him,  but 
at  the  same  time  admitted  having  offered  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  the  building.  On  the  6th  of  November, 
i855t  a  verdict  was  rendered  the  plaintiff  of  ^,263.96. 
It  was  decided  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  no  decision  on  the  subject  can  be  found. 

The  University  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake. — 
This  institution  of  learning  was  established  June  3, 
1844,  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  Quarter,  the  newly  appoitited 
and  arrived  Bishop  of  Chicago.  At  the  opening,  how- 
ever, only  the  college  existed,  the  germ  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  college  commenced  with  two  professors 
and  six  students,  in  a  portion  of  the  building  formerly 
occupied  as  the  old  St.  Mary's  Church  at  the  corner  of 
Michigan  Avenue  and  Madison  Street.  The  two  pro- 
fessors were  Rev.  J.  A.  Kinsella  and  B.  McGorisk. 
The  six  students  Patrick  McMahon,  B.  McGorisk, 
Timothy  Sullivan,  and  three  others  whose  names  can- 
not be  ascertained.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1844, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  incorporating  the  "  Uni- 
veisity  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake."  Having  a  charter 
for  the  University,  Bishop  Quarter  wished  next  to  estab- 
lish an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  in  which  young  men 
might  be  educated  to  supply  the  great  dearth  of  clergy- 
men in  the  holy  ministry.  In  order  to  remove  the  one 
great  obstacle  in  the  way — lack  of  funds — the  Bishop 
left  Chicago  for  New  York  early  in  April,  1845.  In 
about  four  months  he  returned,  having  collected  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  commence  the 
erection  of  the  building.  The  foundation  of  the  college 
and  seminary  were  begun  on  the  17th  of  October,  and 
so  rapidly  did  the  work  progress  that  they  were  under 
roof  on  the  2  2d  of  November.  But  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  buildings  more  mon^  was  required,  and  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  the  Bishop  directed  his  pas- 
toral of  1846  to  his  clergymen,  urging  them  to  assist 
him  in  his  undertaking.  By  the  4th  of  July  the  last 
touch  of  the  painter's  brush  had  been  made  to  the  new 
University,  and  on  that  day  it  was  opened  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  Among 
the  early  pupils  in  this  institution  were  Rev.  Dr.  John 
McMullen,  late  Bishop  of  Davenport,  and  General 
James  A.  Mulligan.  In  1846  among  the  advantages 
named  as  being  possessed  by  this  institution  were  the 
following :   It  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Chicago  near 


the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  location  is  pleas- 
ant, healthy,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  the  business 
portion  of  the  city  to  make  it  favorable  to  the  pursuit  of 
study.  The  ample  grounds  and  extensive  meadows  in 
the  vicinity  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  enj(^ 
healthful  exercise  and  abundant  recreation.  The  Uni- 
versity was  situated  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
block  bounded  by  Chicago  Avenue,  Rush  Street, 
Superior  Street  and  State  Street.  It  cost  $12,000.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  University  embraced  the 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  English  and  French,  poetry, 
history,  mythology  and  geography;  book  keeping,  arith- 
metic, algebra  and  other  branches  of  mathematics;  in- 
tellectual and  moral  philosophy;  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry.  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  music  and 
drawing  were  also  taught,  but  for  these  there  was  an 
extra  charge.  Board  and  tuition  were  $150  per  year. 
In  1846  the  officers  and  professors  of  the  institution 
were  as  follows:  Rev.  J.  A.  Kinsella,  president;  Profes- 
sors, James  Kear,  A.  B.,  Latin  and  Greek;  Rev.  J. 
Ubrich,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian;  Lawrence  Hoey, 
A.  B,,  French  and  philosophy;  John  Brady,  mathe- 
matics; Hugh  Brady,  English  and  declamation.  The 
faculty  was  George  A.  Hamilton,  Lawrence  Hoey, 
William  Quarter,  Walter  J.  Quarter,  B.  McGorisk,  J.  A. 
Kinsella,  P.  McMahon,  J.  Ingoldsby,  and  Thomas 
O'Donnell.  According  to  the  catalogue  of  1846,  there 
were  forty  students  in  the  Humanities  and  fifteen  in  the 
Theology.  In  1849  the  officers  and  professors  were  as 
follows:  Trustees — President,  Rt.  Rev.  James  O.  Van 
de  Velde;  vice-president,  Rt  Rev.  J.  A.  Kinsella; 
Chancellor,  Walter  J.  Quarter;  treasurer,  Lawrence 
Hoey;  secretary,  William  dowry;  B.  McGorisk,  John 
Ingoldsby,  Patnck  McMahon,  Thomas  O'Donnell  and 
Dennis  Ryan.  Faculty — Rev.  J.  A.  Kinsella,  president, 
and  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  and  sacred  Script- 
ure; William  Clowry,  vice-president  and  professor  of 
mural  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history;  Lawrence 
Hoey,  A.  M.,  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy;  P. 
Byrne,  A.  B.,  modern  languages  and  literature;  Hon. 
David  L.  Gregg,  A.  M.,  rhetoric  and  belles  iettres;  B. 
Rodaham,  A.  B.,  ancient  languages  and  literature;  P. 
Baltes,  now  Bishop  of  Alton,  German  language  and 
literature;  J.  Tracy,  English;  John  E.  McGirr,  anatomy 
and  physiology,  hygiene,  chemistry  and  botany;  John 
Kinsella  and  James  Shields,  professors  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music;  tutors,  P.  McMahan,  P.  Donohue, 
P.  Lamacher  and  P.  Sherry.  In  185 1  the  faculty  con- 
sisted of  eight  members,  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent remaining  the  same  as  in  1849;  Rev.  John  Breen 
was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles  Iettres;  Rev.  Law- 
rence Hoey,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
French;  John  E.  McGirr,  as  in  1849;  Michael  Hurley, 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek;  Ferdinand  Kalvelage, 
professor  of  German,  and  Mr.  Peter,  professor  of  music. 
There  were  four  tutors:  Thomas  Clowry,  Charles  Fay, 
Patrick  Sherry  and  William  Russell.  In  1852  John  E. 
McGirr  and  Ferdinand  Kalvelage  ceased  to  be.  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  and  H.  Kiuiuers  became  professor 
of  music  Otherwise  the  faculty  and  the  tutors  were 
the  same.  In  1853  and  1854  the  faculty  and  tutors 
were  the  same  as  in  1852.  About  this  time  difficulties 
broke  out  between  Bishop  O'Regan  and  some  of  his 
priests,  in  consequence  of  which  Rev.  J  A.  Kinsella, 
Rev.  William  Clowry  and  Rev.  Lawrence  Hoey  resigned 
their  professorships  and  left  the  city.  The  University 
property  was  soon  after  rented  to  members  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $5,000.  Rev.  E.  Sobin,at 
present  principal  of  the  Notre  Dame  University,  In- 
diana, was  the  first  principal  of  St.  Mary's  University  of 
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the  Lake.  In  1858  the  University  was  still  under  the 
direction  of  the  members  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Force  being  the  principal.  After  a  few  years  it  became 
evident  that.it  was  impossible  to  pay  the  rent,  and  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Cross  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment. In  the  fall  of  1861  secular  Catholics  again  as- 
sumed control  of  the  institution,  with  a  faculty  organized 
as  follows :  Rev.  John  McMullen,  late  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Davenport,  president :  Rev.  John  P.  Roles,  vice- 
president,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  spirit- 
ual director;  Rev.  Dr.  McGovern,  principal  of  the 
ecclesiastical  department  and  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology;  Dr.  T.  G.  Butler,  professor  of  moral  the- 
ology. Subsequently  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Riordan,  present 
Coadjutor  Archbishop  of  the  See  of  San  Francisco,  was 
added  to  the  staff.  Dr.  Quackenbos  was  professor  of 
Greek,  Dr.  Beleke  professor  of  German  and  philology, 
and  Dr.  Guerin,  professor  of  English  literature.  In 
1862  the  authorities  of  the  University  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  a  large  scale,  G.  P.  Randall 
being  the  architect.  One  wing  only  of  this  proposed 
building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  After  the 
erection  of  this  wing,  it  was  used  for  students  in  the  lay 
department,  while  the  old  buildings  were  used  for  the 
ecclesiastical  department,  professors'  rooms,  and  dormi- 
tories. In  these  buildings  the  work  of  the  University 
was  carried  on  until  1867,  at  which  time  there  were 
twenty-three  ecclesiastical  students  and  eighty  lay  stu- 
dents. For  various  reasons  the  number  of  students 
soon  became  so  small  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
abandon  the  University  project,  which  was  finally  done 
in  1868,  and  the  buildings  were  thenceforward  occupied 
by  the  St.  Joseph  Orphan  Asylum.  From  this  time  the 
history  of  this  property  with  that  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  wtll  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  this 
History. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy. — The  Catholics  of  Chicago 
are  indebted  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Quarter  for  the 
establishment  of  this  order  in  the  city,  in  1846.  The 
Sisters  arrived  on  the  23d  of  September,  1846,  in  com- 
pany with  Sister  Mary  Frances  Ward.  Their  names 
were  Mary  Agatha  O'Brien,  Mary  Vincent  McGirr, 
Mary  Gertrude  McGuire,  Mary  Eliza  Corbitt  and  Mary 
Eva  Schmidt.  This  small  group  began  at  once  the  work 
of  dispensing  the  rich  stores  of  their  earthly  acquisitions, 
opening  schools  which  were  well  attended  from  the  first. 
Their  convent  soon  became  too  small,  and  Bishop  Quar- 
ter in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  completed  the  building 
they  occupied  in  1849,  ^  convent  and  academy.  It 
stood  on  alotadjoiningthe  cathedral  on  Wabash  Avenue 
and  cost  ^,000.  In  1847  the  convent  was  incorporat- 
ed by  the  Legislature  with  a  most  ample  charter  and  by 
1849,  such  had  been  the  growth  of  the  academy,  that  ten 
Sisters  were  constantly  engaged  in  teaching  the  two 
hundred  children  in  attendance  at  the  schools,  and  there 
were  about  fifteen  in  the  community  of  Sisters.  In 
1865  a  new  building  was  erected  on  Wabash  Avenue, 
adjoining  the  old  one,  which  cost  $32,000.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  this  convent  in  1855  was  three  hun- 
dred; in  i860,  four  hundred  and  fifty;  and  in  1865,  six 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  was  established 
August  16,  1S49.  It  was  under  the  control  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  from  its  institution  until  October,  1863. 
Originally  a  building  known  as  the  Cumberland  House, 
which  stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue 
and  Van  Buren  Street,  was  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  orphans,  large  numbers  of  whom  lost  their  parents 
by  the  cholera  which  ravaged  the  city  that  year.  On 
the  13th  of  February,  1853,  another  building  was  opened 


to  the  public,  and  on  the  21st  of  June  the  Asylum  was 
incorporated  by  the  legislature.  Some  time  previous 
to  this  a  benevolent  association  had  been  organized,  of 
which  Mrs.  Michael  Lantry  was  president,  and  Rev. 
John  Breen  secretary,  to  procure  funds  for  the  Asylum. 
In  1853  was  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
which  was  designed  to  be  more  commodious  than  the 
old  one  ;  the  cost  of  which  when  comjileted  was  $8,000. 
The  number  of  orphans  in  the  Asylum  in  1849  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five ;  in  1854,  one  hundred  and 
forty ;  in  1859,  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  in  1863, 
two  hundred.  The  numbers  of  Sisters  in  charge  at  the 
same  time  were:  In  1849,  five;  in  1854,  ten,  and  in  1863, 
sixteen.  The  names  of  the  superior  were  Sisters  M. 
Stanislaus  and  M.  Ursula. 

PROTESTANT  DENOMINATIONS. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
June  26,  1833,  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  This  gentle- 
man had  been  appointed  Chaplain  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Brady  in  the  fall  of  1831.  In  the  spring  of  1833, 
the  troops  at  Fort  Brady  were  transferred  to  Fort 
Dearbom.  As  there  was  a  Baptist  mission  at  the 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people  at  that  place,  Mr.  Porter  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  soldiers  to  accompany  them  to  Chicago, — the 
more  readily,  as  quite  a  number  of  them  were  members 
of  his  church  at  Fort  Brady,  and  as  the  Home  Mission 
Society  at  Boston  had  requested  htm  to  explore  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigui  to  see  if  there  were  any  set- 
tlements where  the  gospel  might  be  preached.  Mr. 
Porter,  therefore,  in  company  with  the  troops  under 
command  of  Major  John  Fowle,  arrived  off  Fort  Dear- 
bom Sunday,  May  12,  1833,  but  on  account  of  the 
roughness  of  the  lake  did  not  land  until  next  day. 
Major  Fowle  had  come  to  relieve  Captain  Seth  Johnson; 
and  the  little  body  of  Christians  in  the  fort  were  much 
cast  down  over  the  departure  of  the  Captain,  who  was 
a  devout  Christian  and  a  warm-hearted  man.  They 
knew  what  they  were  to  lose,  but  did  not  know  what 
they  were  to  gain;  hence  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
feel  im[»tience  and  anxiety  as  to  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  those  on  board  the  schooner.  On  Monday,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  being  sufficiently  ^ooth,  the  troops 
and  others  on  the  vessel  landed.  The  surprise  of  those 
in  the  village  of  Chicago  was  very  great  and  agreeable 
to  find  that  the  schooner  brought  not  only  a  minister 
but  also  the  nucleus  of  a  church  organization ;  and  a 
very  warm  welcome  was  extended  to  the  strangei^ 
John  Wright,  one  of  the  praying  men  in  the  village^ 
taking  the  hand  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  said  ; 

"  Well,  I  do  rejoice,  for  yesterday  was  the  darkest  day  I  ever 
saw.  Captain  Johnson,  who  had  aided  in  our  meetings,  was  to 
leave  us,  and  I  was  almost  alone.  I  have  been  talking  about  and 
writinc:  for  a  minister  for  months  tn  vain,  and  yesterday  as  we 
prayed  with  the  Christians  about  to  leave  us,  I  was  almost  ready  to 
despair,  as  I  feared  the  troops  coming  in  would  all  be  utterly  care- 
less about  religion.  The  (act  that  you  and  a  little  church  were,  at 
the  hour  of  our  meeting,  riding  at  anchor  within  gunshot  of  the 
fort,  is  like  the  bursting  out  of  the  sun  from  behind  the  darkest 
clouds." 

Temporary  arrangements  were  made  for.  preaching 
in  the  fort;  the  carpenter- shop  being  emptied,  cleaned 
and  seated,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  morning.  May  19, 
1833,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  Chicago,  from  the  text,  (John  xv,  8j  *'  Herein  is  My 
Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit;  so  shall  ye  be 
My  disciples." 

In  the  afternoon,  by  invitation  of  "  Father  Walker," 
Mr.  Porter  preached  in  the  log  school-hcvisS^  on  ihe^ 
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west  side  of  the  river,  at  the  Point,  half  a  mile  from  the 
fort.    Of  this  meeting  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  journal,  says  ; 

"The  school-bouse  was  crowded  to  overflowing  and  many 
went  away  for  want  of  room  to  stand  within  the  doors.  I  think  I 
have  not  preached  to  such  an  audience  before,  only  at  Mackinac, 
since  I  left  Detroit.  There  seemed  profound  att  ntion.  Mr. 
Wright  said  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  several  times  to  see  the  happy 
influence  of  the  Major  and  his  fdlow-ollicers  on  this  immunity.  ' 

With  reference  to  other  religious  services  on  this,  his 
first  Sunday  in  Chicago,  Mr,  Porter  also  says: 

"  At  six  o'clock  I  had  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  fort.  After 
candle  lighting  I  went  to  Father  Walker's  place,  where  he  had  given 
notice  ttuit  a  Methodist  minister  from  New  York  would  preach. 
Though  it  was  eight  when  I  went  in,  I  found  no  one  but  Mr. 
Walker,  and  be  was  grieving  that  he  was  disappointed  in  regard  to 
bis  preacher,  who  having  an  opportunity  to  go  on  to  New  York 
that  afternoon,  had  embraced  it  and  left  Mr.  Walker  to  fill  the  ap- 
pointment. If  he  had  so  little  regard  for  the  Sabbatb,  I  think  it 
IS  well  he  did  not  stay  and  preach.  At  length  fifteen  persons  came 
in  and  Mr.  Walker  addressed  them." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Porter 
witnessed  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  which  greatly 
shocked  him.    Quoting  still  further  from  his  journal: 

"  The  first  dreadful  spectacle  that  met  my  eyes  on  going  to 
church  was  a  group  of  Indians  sitting  on  the  ground  before  a  mis- 
erable French  dram  house,  plajring  cards,  and  as  many  trifling 
white  men  standing  around  to  witness  tbe  game." 

Thus  passed  Mr.  Porter's  first  Sunday  in  Chicago. 
On  the  next  Sunday,  May  26,  Rev.  Mr.  Kent,  of  Galena, 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Porter,  and  preached  for  him  an  ex- 
cellent sermon  from  Hebrews,  xi,  24-26.  On  June  i 
arrangements  were  made  for  public  worship  outside  the 
fort.  This  was  because  many  of  the  citizens  objected 
to  going  into  the  fort.  Father  Walker  consented  to  rent 
to  Mr.  Porter  his  house  at  the  Point  for  one-half  of  each 
Sunday,  and  for  some  time,  commencing  with  Sunday, 
June  2,  he  preached  in  the  fort  to  the  garrison  at  10  a. 
M.,  and  to  the  citizens  at  z  p.  m.,  in  Father  Walker's  log 
house;  held  prayer  meeting  at  6  p.  m.  in  the  fort,  and 
preached  alternately  with  the  Methodists  on  Sunday 
evenings  at  tbe  Point.  This  arrangement  was  still  un- 
satisfactory, and,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  having 
better  accommodations,  except  as  they  should  be  pro- 
vided by  those  who  desired  the  advantages  of  them,  Mr. 
Porter  advised  that  the  sums  subscribed  for  his  support 
should  be  appropriated  to  paying  for  the  erection  of  a 
frame  and  covering  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  citizens 
interested  met  in  the  evening  of  June  11,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Porter  to  look  to  the  Home  Mission 
Society  for  support  for  the  year  to  come. 

On  Wednesday,  June  26,  1833,  Mr.  Porter  organized 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  with  twenty-six  members, 
seventeen  of  them,  including  Major  DeLafayette  Wil- 
cox, having  been  members  of  this  church  at  Fort  Brady, 
the  remaining  nine  being  citizens  of  the  village.  The 
names  of  these  nine  citizens  were  John  Wright,  Philo  Car- 
penter, Rufus  Brown,  John  S.  Wright,  J.  H.  Poor,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Brown,  Mary  Taylor,  E.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Cyn- 
thia Brown.  The  names  of  the  seventeen  members  of 
the  garrison  were.  Major  DeLafayette  Wilcox,  Mrs.  S. 
G.  Wilcox,  Miss  Eliza  Chappel,  Lieutenant  L.  T.  Jame- 
son, Sergeant  J.  Adams,  Mrs,  H.  Adams,  Sergeant  W. 
C.  Cole,  Mrs.  Julia  Cole,  Mrs.  Ruth  Ward,  Richard  Bur- 
tts,  Benjamin  Briscoe,  Ebenezer  Ford,  John  Guy,  Isaac 
Ingraham,  William  Johnson,  David  Lake,  and  James 
Murray.  All  of  these  first  members  were  Congregation- 
altsts,  except  Philo  Carpenter,  who  was  a  Presbyterian. 
John  Wright,  Philo  Carpenter  and  Major  Wilcox  were 
chosen  and  ordained  elders  of  the  church.  For  some 
time  the  society  continued  to  worship  in  Father  Walker's 
Ic^  school-house  at  the  Point   On  Sunday,  June  30, 


Mr.  Porter  attempted  to  re-organize  the  Sunday-school 
founded  the  year  before  by  Philo  Carpenter,  but  was 
prevented  doing  so  by  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  first 
communion  held  in  Chicago  was  on  Sunday,  July  7, 
1833.  The  service  was  supplied  by  Major  Wilcox  from 
his  table  silver.  I'wenty-seven  sat  at  tiiis  first  com- 
munion. Mr.  Porter's  journal  reads:  "  Many  witnessed 
the  solemn  scene,  but  a  majority  were  females,  as  two 
vessels  were  unloading  in  the  harbor,  causing  a  wanton 
abuse  of  the  holy  day  by  many  who  sin  against  clear 


light,  and  abuse  divine  compassion  and  love."  The 
subject  of  the  erection  of  a  church  building  hav- 
ing agitated  the  minds  of  the  members  for  some  time. 
Lot  No.  I,  Block  34,  Original  Town,  southwest  comer 
of  Lake  and  Clark  streets,  was  chosen  and  measures 
taken  to  build  upon  the  lot,  which  has  been  described 
as  being  at  that  time  a  "  lonely  spot,  almost  inaccessible 
On  account  of  surrounding  sloughs  and  bogs."  While 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  erection  of  their 
temple  of  worship,  they  and  other  citizens  of  the  vil- 
lage were  surprised  one  morning  to  see  the  frame  of  a 
small  building  on  the  Lake-street  front  of  their  lot, 
which  had  been  raised  during  the  previous  night. 
Work  upon  this  little  building  was  industriously  con- 
tinued during  the  day.  But  alas  for  the  hopes  of  the 
prospective  store-keepers !  Their  squatter  right  of 
occupancy  was  not  to  be  recognized,  and  during  the 
succeeding  night,  in  obedience  probably  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  society,  a  number  of  yokes  of 
oxen  were  noiselessly  marshalled  in  front  of  the  tres- 
passing store,  heavy  chains  securely  fastened  to  the  sills 
of  the  building  and  to  the  oxen's  yokes,  andin  the  mont 
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sides  these  mentioned  Rev.  Mr.  McLain  preached  a  few 
times.  Of  this  gentleman,  Miss  Frances  L.  Willard, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  teachers,  wrote  as  follows  in  a 
letter  dated  May  25,  1836 : 

"  Mr.  McLain  arrived  in  good  health — receives  much  attention 
— gives  good  satisfaction  thus  far — preaches  with  eloquence  and 
studied  argumentative  style.  I  have  met  him  often,  and  from  con- 
versations with  him  suspect  that  even  Chicago  will  not  meet  his 
ambition.    It  is  plain  to  me  that  his  heart  is  set  on  New  Orleans." 

An  extract  from  the  same  authority,  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  Chicago,  is  as  follows : 

"  Rdifcion  here — ah  !  Look  at  Alton,  and  see  sister  cbuitfaes 
suffering  from  the  same  cause — worldly  cares.  Vet  Alton  is  ap- 
parently more  spiritual  than  we  are.  Your  friend  Brown  (William 
H  )  seems  to  take  the  lead  among  the  church.  But  all  are  asleep. 
Mr.  McLain  says  that  in  all  his  travels  he  never  was  in  a  place 
where  money  was  talked  of  as  here.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  con- 
sidered nothing  I  Fifty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  only  are 
named." 

Again  under  date  of  August  25,  1836,  Miss  Willard 
wrote : 


ing  away  down  Lake  Street  the  intruding  building  was 
seen  standing,  to  indicate  thwarted  hopes  and  to  teach 
the  lesson  that  the  rights  of  property  could  not  with 
impunity  be  invaded.  Meantime  their  own  prepara- 
tions proceeded.  "  The  timbers  were  at  length  hewed 
and  squared  and  set  up  on  the  prairie.  .  .  .  Each 
one,  according  as  he  was  able,  gave  his  mite  to  aid  in 
the  construction;  one  worked  at  the  turner's  lathe  to 
prepare  the  columns  that  adorned  the  pulpit;  some 
worked  in  the  mortar-bed,  and  all  labored  who  could, 
for  a  common  desire  actuated  the  members,  which  was 
not  only  to  have  a  house  exclusively  set  apart  for  wor- 
ship, but,  when  done,  to  be  free  from  that  crushing 
incubus—debt."  The  church,  when  built,  stood  upon 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  lot,  fronting  east;  it  was 
built  by  Joseph  Meeker;  its  size,  though  not  now  defi- 
nitely ascertainable,  was  about  thirty  by  forty  feet,  and 
the  cost  was  $600.  It  was  completed  during  the  late 
fall  or  early  winter  months  of  1833,  and  dedicated  Jan- 
uary 4,  1834.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  mercury  being  twenty-four  degrees 
below  zero,  a  respectable  audience  assembled  to  par- 
ticipate in  or  witness  the  dedicatory  services.  The 
prayer  of  consecration  was  offered  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Free- 
man, of  the  Baptist  church,  then  recently  organized, 
and  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter,  from  the  text  (Psalm  Ixxxiv,  3);  "Yea,  the 
sparrow  hath  found  a  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for 
herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars, 
O  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God." 

During  the  following  year,  fifty-two  persons  were 
added  to  the  membership,  and  by  December,  1834,  the 
church  had  become  self-supporting.  The  following 
resolution  was  passed  in  that  month: 

"  Feeling  under  great  obligations  to  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  for  its  aid  in  sustaining  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Porter  as  pastor  of  the  church,  in  our  infancy,  we  now  gladly  as- 
sume his  support  from  the  ist  of  June  of  last  year." 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  Mr.  Porter  was  chosen  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Ottawa  its  first  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  that  spring  in  Pittsburgh.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  Mr,  Porter  was  mar- 
ried, at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Chappel,  then 
late  of 'Chicago,  and  with  his  wife  visited  his  parents 
who  were  living  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Main-street  Church, 
in  Peoria,  thus  leaving  the  church  without  a  pastor ;  but 
after  deciding  to  leave,  made  efforts  in  various  direc- 
tions to  supply  the  approaching  vacancy,  feeling  "as  if 
Chicago  should  have  the  best  minister  in  the  land." 
There  were  at  that  time  one  hundretl  and  nine  mem- 
bers. 

The  church  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Porter.  They  corresponded  with  Ed- 
ward Humphrey,  of  Amherst,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Adams,  of 
Syracuse,  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  and  Dr.  Half,  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  all  to  no  avail.  The  latter  gentleman  took 
his  letter  which  had  been  written  by  Deacon  John 
Wright,  to  Judge  Williams  of  his  own  Church,  with  the 
remark,  "I've  got  a  letter  from  some  place  out  west 
called  Chickago,  asking  me  to  come  there  and  preach. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is  ?"  Upon  being  informed  that 
it  was  in  a  great  swamp  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  he  de- 
cided, to  remain  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Deric  Lansing,  of 
Auburn,  once  preached  here,  but  could  not  be  induced 
to  remain.  For  some  time  during  the  year  and  a  half 
that  the  church  was  without  a  regular  pastor.  Rev. 
Isaac  T.  Hinton  was  virtually  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian, as  well  as  of  his  own,  the  Baptist  Church.  Be- 


"I  like  everything  here  but  the  low  state  of  religion.  Rev. 
Mr.  McLain  has  returned  to  Ohio,  and  we  are  without  preaching  io 
the  Presbyterian  society.  It  was  a  year  last  June  since  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Sapper  was  administered  here,  and  it  is  still 
neglected." 

On  December  35,  1836,  she  wrote: 

"We  have  prospects  of  a  minister  at  last.  Rev.  Mr.  Dlatch- 
ford  from  some  town  near  New  York  City  has  received  a  call,  has 
not  accepted  it  but  will  preach  here  this  winter.  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  are  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting  house,  which  is 
to  be  built  of  marble.   It  is  not  calculated  by  the  committee,  that 

it  will  be  finished  in  less  than  two  jtfxs.  Tbe  building  (rf 

four  meeting  houses  (Efnscc^  almost  finishecQ  will  abundantly  oc- 
cupy the  public  mind  for  two  years  to  come." 

Again  under  date  of  October  9,  1837  : 

"  I  intend  to  cratinue  teaching  but  the  fine  prtnnises  of  public 
buildings,  etc.,  made  to  me  before  I  left  Alton,  have  never  been 
fulfilled,  nor  is  there  now  any  prospect  even  of  a  meeting  bouse 
within  two  years.  Chicago  is  blest  with  four  spiritual  mmisters, 
but  tlie  god  of  this  wortd  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  tbe  inhalntants." 

At  length,  in  1837,  the  Rev.  John  Blatchford,  who 
was  traveling  from  New  York  and  unexpectedly 
detained  here,  was  called  and  installed  pastor  in 
July.  Mr.  Blatchford  remained  with  the  church 
until  August,  1839.  During  his  pastorate  the  build- 
ing was  removed  south  of  Washington  Street.  Mr. 
Blatchford  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom, 
who  commenced  his  labors  in  December,  1839,  and  was 
installed  as  pastor  in  November,  1840.  Mr.  Bascom 
had  preached  once  in  Fort  Dearborn,  in  1833,  at  the 
request  of  Philo  Carpenter,  and  when  shown  by  Mr. 
Carpenter  the  place  selected,  on  Clark  Street,  near 
Lake,  he  said  it  would  bring  the  church  too  far  out  on 
the  prairie.  The  building,  when  moved  to  its  second 
site,  was  doubled  in  lengUi,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1840, 
was  doubled  in  width.  In  1848  the  brick  church,  which 
stood  at  the  comer  of  Clark  and  Washington  streets, 
was  so  far  completed  that  in  the  fall  religious  services 
were  held  in  the  basement,  and  in  September,  1849,  it 
was  completed  and  dedicated.  Mr.  Bascom  preached 
the  dedicatory  sermon  from  the  text,  Haggai,  xi,  9 : 
"  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  At  His  own 
request  he  was  dismissed  in  December,  1849,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Harvey  Curtis,  who  began  his 
ministry  August  25,  and  was  installed  pastor  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1850.  After  a  successful  pastorate  of 
eight  years,  he  retired  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the 
presidency  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.,  departing 
from  the  church  June  8,  1858.  His  death  occurred 
September  18,  1862. 

The  chuidi  building  dedicated  as  aborenvcited  in 
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October,  >849f  cost  $s8,ooo.  In  its  erection  a  debt  was 
incurred  which,  for  some  years,  greatly  embarrassed  the 
society.  As  the  city  prospered,  business  houses  so 
encroached  upon  the  residences  that  surrounded  the 
church,  that  the  people  sought  more  retired  localities 
for  homes.  The  church  itself  also  became  inadequate 
to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  congregation, 
and  as  a  result  of  all  these  causes  it  was  resolved,  in  the 
autumn  of  1855,  to  sell  the  lot  and  the  building,  pay  the 
outstanding  indebtedness,  and  divide  the  net  proceeds 
in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  erection  of  three  new 
church  buildings,  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  city. 
This  plan  was  adopted  on  the  supposition  that  those 
memlKrs  living  on  the  West  Side  would-  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  organized 
July  I,  1847  ;  and  that  those  living  on  the  North  Side 
would  affiliate  with  a  new  society  then  in  contemplation 
there,  and  which  was  consummated  in  the  organization 
of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  (afterward  Fourth) 
Church.  The  property  was  sold  in  November,  1855, 
and  a  lot  on  Wabash  Avenue,  between  Van  Buren  and 
Congress  streets,  was  immediately  purchased  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  for  its  own  use.  A  new 
edifice  was  erected,  of  Athens  marble,  and  of  the  Nor- 
man style  of  architecture,  the  front  highly  ornamented 
with  richly-carved  work  in  stone.  The  main  audience 
room  was  sixty-three  by  ninety-seven  feet,  and  fifty  feet 
to  the  highest  point  in  the  vaulted  ceiling.  This  church 
was  dedicated  October  15,  1857.  The  lot  cost  $16,000 
and  the  building  $115,000. 

By  way  of  review  of  the  history  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  a  brief  statement  as  to  its  work  and 
growth  and  relations  to  other  Presbyterian  churches  In 
Chicago  is  appropriate.  In  the  early  part  of  1841,  a 
series  of  revival  meetings  was  held,  which  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  its  results.  The  meetings  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Flavel  Bascom,  pastor  of  the  church,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Gallaher,  an  itinerant  revivalist.  As  a  result 
of  this  revival  one  hundred  new  members  were  added. 
The  jreara  1843  and  1845  were  likewise  distinguished 
by  extensive  revivals.  In  April,  1846,  there  were  re- 
ported to  the  Presbytery  four  hundred  and  fifty-six 
members.  During  the  next  five  years  the  membership 
declined  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-four.  This  was  in 
part  owing  to  the  organization  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church  ;  but  only  in  part,  as  during  this  time  the 
population  of  the  city  increased  from  10,000  to  25,000, 
and  the  First  Church  should  on  this  account  have  re- 
ceived considerable  accessions  to  its  membership. 
There  was  want  of  harmony  within  the  Church  itself. 
In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1852,  peace  having  re- 
turned, "a  gentle  but  precious  season  of  spiritual  re- 
freshing" took  place,  the  Church  recovered  a  portion  of 
what  it  had  lost,  and  made  steady  but  sure  progress  un- 
til the  winter  and  spring  of  1857  and  1858,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  a  powerful  revival  "about  seventy-five  were 
added  on  profession,  and  an  impulse  was  imparted  to 
the  spiritual  activities  of  the  Church,"  which  was  es- 
pecially perceived  in  the  establishment  of  mis^on 
schools. 

The  first  baptism  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
occurred  Sunday,  November  24,  1833,  the  subject  being 
the  infant  daughter  of  Major  Wilcox.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Major's  house  in  Fort  Dearborn,  Mrs. 
Wilcox  not  being  able  to  go  to  church.  The  little  child 
was  four  months  old.  With  reference  to  this  baptism, 
Rev.  Jeremiah  ^or'^r  says  in  his  journal :  "  The  child 
seemeid  to  smile  with  joy,  after  prayer  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  water,  as  thou^  it  were  conscious  of  the 
act,  and  I  hoped  as  an  evidence  that  the  prayer  had 


be«i  answered,  and  that  the  child's  heart  had  been  bap- 
tized by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Rev.  Jerbhiah  Porter  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Mais.,  in  1804. 
where  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Samnd 
Porter  went  to  Hadley  in  1639,  and  the  bouse  built  by  him  is  still 
owned  by  his  descendants.  The  grandfather  of  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Porter,  whose  name  was  also  Samuel,  married  Susanna  Edwards, 
a  daughter  of  President  Jonathan  Edwards.  His  father,  William 
Porter,  was  a  physician  and  served  during  the  war  of  1813,  as  sur- 
geon in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  died  in  Hadley,  Mass., 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  His  mother,  Charlotte  (Williams) 
Porter,  wasa  daughter  of  Hon.  William  Williams,  of  Hatfietd,  Mass, 
William  and  Mrs.  Porter  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  sev- 
eral of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  six  who  lived  to  arrive  at 
man's  estate,  most  of  whom  lived  beyond  the  threescore  years  and 
ten,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  at  eighty-three,  Jeremiah  was  the 
youngest.  He  was  educated  at  Hopkins  Academy,  under  Rev.  Dr. 
Dan  Huntington,  father  of  Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  of  the  dio- 
cese of  centra]  New  York,  and  m  I^,  Mass.,  in  the  family  of 
Alvan  Hyde,  D.  D.  At  the  ^e  of  seventeen  he  entered  Williams 
College,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prendency  of  Dr.  Edward  Don- 
Griffin.  He  graduated  at  the  age  of  twentytone.  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  1835,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
Mass.  At  this  time  he  had  not  decided  upon  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, but  had  not  a  taste  for  the  law  or  medicine.  After  two 
years'  study  in  this  seminary,  he  passed  the  winter  at  his  father's 
home.  In  the  spring  of  182S,  he  was  indurad  by  Dr.  Griflin  to 
accept  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Monitorial  High  School,  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  after  spending  two  pleasant  years  in  that  school, 
he  was  induced  by  the  late  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  <^  Phila- 
delphia, to  accompany  him  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  J.  Here  for  a  year  Mr.  Porter  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Drs. 
Alexander,  Miller  and  Hodge,  and  graduated  from  this  mstitutitm 
in  1831.  In  the  spring  of  tliat  year  he  was  licensed  by  the  Hamp- 
shire Congregational  Association  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  preached 
in  several  towns  in  that  county.  But  previous  to  his  graduating  at 
Princeton,  Rev.  Dr.  Absalom  Peten,  of  New  York,  Sraetary  of  the 
A.  H.  M.  Society,  visittd  the  seminary  in  search  of  ministers  for 
the  West.  Dr.  Peters  told  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  of  a  wish  sent  from 
Fort  Brady,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  for  a  minister  at  that  place, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  listen  to  that  call.  To  this  Rev.  Mr. 
Porter  replied,  that  if  Dr.  Peters  failed  with  the  gentleman  at  And- 
over, to  whom  be  bad  applied,  and  considered  him  a  proper  man 
for  the  place  he  would  go.  Dr.  Peters  soon  wrote  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Porter  from  New  York,  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  Massachusetts 
home  to  be  ordained  by  the  same  association  that  had  licensed  him 
to  preach,  and  go  at  once  to  the  "  Soo,"  as  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was 
then  usually  called.  After  being  ordained  he  left  by  stage  toward 
the  West,  for  a  country  of  which  he  had  heard  mudi,  but  of 
which  he  knew  little,  leaving  all  his  family  and  kindred  be- 
hind, except  one  brother  who  lived  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  with 
whom  he  spent  the  first  Sabbath  of  his  journey,  having 
reached  there  from  Albany  by  the  newly  constructed  New 
Yoric  &  Erie  Canal.  By  the  same  means  he  proceeded 
to  Buffalo,  then  a  city  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
into  which  new  life  had  been  infused  by  the  completed  canal.  He 
then  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Cleveland,  a  city  then  containing 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants;  thence  to  Detroit  where  he  waited 
several  days  for  a  schooner,  the  last  one  up  that  fall,  upon  which 
he  embarked  for  Mackinac.  Upon  arriving  at  Mackinac  he  was 
received  into  and  kindly  entertained  by  the  charming  Christian 
family  of  Robert  Stuart,  of  the  Asttn-  Fur  CfMupany,  the  ccnnpany 
being  composed  of  Jolui  Jacob  Astor,  Robert  Stuart  and  Ramsey 
CnxMces.  In  the  family  of  R<4)ert  Stuart,  Rev.  Mr.  Porter 
awaited  an  cnponuoity  of  going  over  to  the  Sault,  and  while  wait- 
ing preached  at  an  evening  service  at  Rev.  William  M.  Ferry's 
church.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  34,  a  small  bark  canoe, 
sent  from  the  Sault  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  for  him  arrived,  with  orders 
"  not  to  return  without  Mr.  Porter."  A  larger  canoe,  manned  by 
Indians,  bad  started  previously,  but  overtaken  by  a  snow-storm, 
and  delayed  until  the  provisions  were  eaten  up,  had  returned  to  re- 
port to  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  Heiice  the  sending  of  this  small  canoe 
m  charge  of  three  French  voyageurs  with  the  above  orders.  Feel- 
ing that  he  could  not  wait  to  participate  in  public  Thank^ving 
services  at  Mackinac,  he  determined  to  reach  the  Sault  as  early  as 
practicable,  and  so,  with  the  three  Frenchmen,  and  a  negro  on  hb 
way  to  an  army  officer  at  Fort  Brady,  and  with  a  mess  trasket  pn>- 
vitfed  by  his  ncwly-^ound  friend,  Mrs.  Robert  Stoart,  be  set  out  in 
the  morning  for  his  destination.  Something  over  three  dap  and 
nights  were  otxupied  in  the  voyi^,  (orty-nve  miles  coasting  on 
I^e  Huron,  and  forty-five  mils  ascending  St.  Mary's  River,  rest- 
ing each  night  by  camp  fires  on  shore,  and  pitching  their  tent  one 
of  the  nights  in  snow.  At  the  foot  of  the  falls  they  found  the  vil- 
lage and  fort,  but  landed  below  both,  at  the  United  Stata  Indian 
Vent's  beautiful  home,   Bveakiog  the  ic«  to  laoclrKcv.  Mr.  Pot> 
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ter  went  directly  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  house,  where  he  met  with  a 
most  cordial  welcome.  Snow  then  covered  the  ground  and  did  not 
disappear  until  April,  1832.  The  boat  that  carried  Mr.  Porter  also 
earned  up  the  last  mail  of  the  season,  and  mail  was  received  but 
three  times  during  the  ensuing  five  months.  At  the  Sault,  Kev. 
Mr.  Porter  found  a  Baptist  mission  to  the  Indians  in  charge  of 
Rev.  Abel  Bingham.  Kev.  Mr.  Bingham  with  his  family  lived  in 
the  mission  bo^  and  had  a  school-room  for  a  place  of  worship  for 
the  Indians,  and  such  Americans  as  chose  to  attend.  Invited  by 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Porter  preached  in  this  school-room  the 
first  Sunday  after  reaching  the  Sault,  to  Indians,  officers  and 
soldiers.  This  was  Sunday.  December  4,  1831.  Mr.  School- 
craft soon  had  a  store  vacated,  and  fitted  up  with  seats  and  a 
milpit,  and  this  building  so  transformed  was  used  as  a  church.  A 
Pr^yterian  Church  was  at  once  organized,  composed  of  three  men 
who  nad  been  members  d  Mr.  Ferry's  church  at  Mackinac,  Pres- 
byterians; Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  an  Episcopalian,  two  of  her  sisters 
received  on  confession,  and  one  Methodist  woman.  Mr.  Porter  and 
Mr.  Bingham  co-operated  with  each  other  in  religious  and  moral 
work,  and  encouraged  by  the  officers  at  Fort  Brady,  enjoyed  a  re- 
vival. Dancing  which  had  been  indulged  in  winters  previous  was 
given  up.  The  Post  Commandment  with  Mr.  Schoolcraft  took  the 
lead  in  furthering  temperance,  and  all  the  officers  and  their  wives 
took  the  temperance  pledge,  except  one  family,  and  before  spring 
all  expressed  conversion  to  Christ  except  this  one  Lieutenant  and  hts 
wife.  One  officer  and  his  wife  united  with  Mr.  Bingham's  church. 
Most  of  the  others  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
spring  of  1832,  this  church  numbered  thirty-three,  and  the  Baptist 
Church  about  the  same  number.  On  account  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832,  one  of  the  companies  of  scddiers 
under  Capuin  J.  B.  F.  Kussell,  was  ordered  to  join  General  Win- 
field  Scott's  army  at  Mackinac,  on  its  way  to  Chicago.  The  Post 
Commandant,  Major  De  LaFayette  Wilcox,  was  succeeded  by 
Major  John  Fowie,  whoin  the  spring  of  1833  was  transferred  to 
Fort  E)earbom,  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  transferred  to  the 
Indian  Agency  at  Mackinac,  Thus  Mr.  Porter's  Fort  Bradychurch 
was  broken  up,  by  the  removal  of  its  members  to  other  helds  of 
duty,  and  Mr.  Porter  considered  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  FowIe  to  accompany  them  to  Chicago,  leaving 
the  few  remaining  members  to  unite  with  Mr.  Bingham's  Biptist 
Church.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1833,  Major  FowIe  with  hiscompany 
and  Kev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  left  Fort  Brady,  and  spending  one  day 
at  Mackinac,  proceeded  up  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
Chicago,  perceiving  on  the  voyage  no  human  habitation  between 
the  two  points  except  at  Milwaukee,  where  lived  Solomon  Juneau, 
the  trader  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  with  his  Indian  wife. 
On  Saturday,  May  11,  the  schooner  dropped  anchor  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  Kiver.  On  Sunday  the  lake  was  so  rough 
and  Mr.  Porter  so  sea-uck,  that  he  remained  on  board  over  tlut 
day,  and  until  about  noon  on  Monday  the  13th,  when  be  was  rowed 
in  the  ship's  long-boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  south 
of  Fort  Dearborn,  up  the  stream,  and  around  Fort  Dearborn  to  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  branches  of  the  river,  and  to  Wat- 
tle's small  tavern  on  the  West  Side.  Here  Mr.  Porter  met  many  of 
the  business  men  of  the  village,  who  had  come  there  to  dine,  as  it 
ms  their  boarding  house,  and  among  them  John  Wright,  an  ac- 
count of  his  meeting  with  whom  may  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  At  this  time  there  were 
about  three  hundred  people  in  Chicago,  many  of  whom  had 
fled  from  the  country  during  the  war  of  1832,  to  secure  pro- 
tection in  and  around  Fort  Dearborn.  Among  these  was 
P.  F.  W.  Peck,  who  invited  Mr.  Porter  to  make  his  temporary 
lodging  place  and  study  in  the  unfinished  loft  of  his  two-story 
store,  standing  on  the  southwest  comer  of  South  Water  and  La- 
Salle  streets.  The  first  building  in  the  rear  of  this  store  was  the 
log  house  of  Rufus  Brown,  whm  Mr.  Porter  found  table  board. 
From  this  time  forward  until  Mr.  Porter  left  Chicago,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1835,  his  history  is  substantially  that  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  same  period  (q.  v.).  In  that  month,  having  accepted 
a  call  to  a  small  new  church  in  Peoria,  he  immediately  commenced 
bis  labors  there.  In  the  fall  of  1837,  Mr.  Porter  attended  the  Synod 
of  Illinois  at  Springfield,  and  there  preached  the  opening  sermon,  an 
anti-slavery  one ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn,  a  venerable 
father  in  the  church,  acting  as  a  shield  to  the  young  preacher 
i^inst  a  pro-slavery  mob.  When  the  Synod  adjourned  many  of 
its  members  went  to  Alton  on  horseback,  where  they  held  an  anti- 
slavery  convention  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  Lovejoy  in  war- 
fare against  slavery  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  After  pass- 
ing strong  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  objects  for  which  Lovejoy 
was  fighting,  the  ministers,  including  Mr.  Porter,  returned  to  their 
homes.  This  wras  but  a  few  days  before  the  murder  of  Lovejoy  by 
a  pro-slavery  mob.  On  the  first  Sunday  subsequent  to  this  munler, 
am)  doubtless  sustained  by  the  excitement  consequent  ujx>n  it,  Mr. 
Porter  preached  twice  to  liis  congregation  under  a  bummg  typhoid 
ferer.    For  weeks  afterward  he  was  prostrated,  and  for  some  time 


his  recovery  was  doubtful.  About  the  firtf  of  January,  1838,  he 
removed  to  Farmington,  III.,  where  he  remained  two  ^rs,  wit- 
nessing here  as  at  Peoria  a  revival  and  numerotis  accessions  to  his 
church.  During  these  years  he  labored  in  revival  work  with  Revs. 
John  Spalding.  Flavel  Bascom,  and  Lucien  Farnham,  at  Peoria ; 
J.  J.  Miter,  at  Knoxville,  and  George  W.  Gale  and  Horatio  Foot, 
at  GalesbUTg.  Upon  retiring  from  the  church  at  Peoria,  Mr. 
Porter  preadied  the  sermon  at  the  installation  of  his  successor, 
Kev.  John  Spalding.  In  1840  be  accepted  a  call  to  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  where  four  years  before  some  of  his  early  friends  from  Mack- 
inac had  been  organized  into  a  church.  He  arrived  at  Green  Bav 
in  the  summer  by  way  of  Chicago  and  Mackinac.  In  the  succeed- 
ing winter  he  was  installed  and  remained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  eighteen  ^ears.  In  1840  the  "  Presbj^erian  and  Congre- 
gational Convention  of  Wisconsin  "  was  formed,  composed  of  the 
churches  of  the  two  dencnninations.  In  1858,  after  a  hai^y  pastor- 
ate of  eighteen  years  in  Green  Bay,  Mr.  Porter  asked  this  convention 
to  dissolve  his  connection  with  his  church,  which  request  was  granted 
against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  his  church.  Attending  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Chicago  that  year  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Edwards  Congi^ationaf  Church.  Here  he  labored  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1S61,  observing  the  results  of  the  city's 
progress  during  its  first  twenty-five  years,  as  depicted  in  his  histor- 
ical lecture  delivered  beftwe  the  Chi<ago  Historical  Society  in  1859. 
Four  of  Mr.  Porter's  family,  a  son  and  three  nephews,  entered  the 
Union  army,  and  Mrs.  Porter  said  that  if  she  had  a  hundred  sons, 
and  they  prepared  to  die,  she  would  give  them  all  for  the  cause  of 
their  country  and  freedom.  In'  March  following,  Mr.  Porter  was 
appointcdby  Governor  Richard  Yates.Chaplain  of  United  StatesVol- 
unteers,  in  Colonel  J.  D.  Wet»ter's  regiment,  Chicago  First  Light 
Artillery,  in  whidi  bb  son,  James  W.  Pcnter,  and  one  of  us 
nephews  had  enlisted.  Mrs.  Porter  thinking  ^e  could  be  more 
useful  near  the  soldiers,  left  her  pia.ce  in  the  Chicago  Sanitanr 
rooms  to  Mrs.  Hoge  and  Mrs.  Livermore  and  went,  in  1862,  witn 
Mr.  Porter  to  Cairo.  Here  she  ministered  to  the  sick  from  Forts 
Donelson  and  Henry  after  Grant's  first  decided  victories,  and  then 
aided  in  caring  for  the  wounded  from  the  battlefields  of  Pittsburgh 
Landing  and  Shiloh  ;  among  the  latter  one  of  her  nephews.  From 
Cairo  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  followed  the  Union  army  to  Paducab, 
Ky.,  to  Pittsburgh  Landii^f,  Tenn.,  to  Corinth  and  to  Memphis, 
where  they  spent  the  winter  1863-63  sod  spring  of  1863.  A 
"  convalescent  camp  "  was  established  south  of  and  in  sight  of  the 
city,  on  the  river  bluff.  Dr.  Edmund  Andrews,  surgeon  of  Colonel 
Webster's  light  artillery,  was  one  of  the  surgeons  in  charge.  With 
his  approbation  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  opened  the  first  school  for 
freedmen  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Fort  Pickering 
was,  during  that  winter,  a  scene  of  much  religious  interest.  Mr. 
Porter  preaching  regularly  at  the  convalescent  camp  and  occasion- 
ally at  the  batteries.  As  the  army  proceeded  southward  Mr.  Por- 
ter accompanied  tt  to  Vicksboig,  and  after  its  capture  was  immedi- 
ately installed  chaplain  in  the  city  hospital,  and  being  granted  by 
General  Logan  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  preached  there- 
in until  the  spring  of  1864,  alternating  with  Chaplain  Joseph  War- 
ren, D.  D.,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  India.  He  then,  by 
order  of  General  Webster,  followed  Genual  Sherman  in  bis  marches 
toward  Atlanta,  Mrs.  Pwter  being  already  with  that  army  with 
sanitary  stores  and  supplies.  Mr.  Porter  joined  her  at  Big  Shuity. 
From  Kenesaw  Mountain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  went  with  the 
wounded  to  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  remained  there  in  the  hospital  until 
the  fall  of  Atlanta.  On  the  Sunday  following  Mr,  Porter  preached 
to  the  soldiers  in  hospital  at  Marietta  from  the  words  of 
David,  asking  so  anxiously  after  his  son  Absalom,  "  Is  the  young 
man  safe  7 "  his  own  son  having  participated  in  the  battle  be- 
fore Atlanta,  and  no  word  from  him  havmg  been  received.  He 
afterward  heard  of  his  safety  and  of  the  bravery  exhibited  by  him 
in  that  battle.  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Porter,  instead  of  following 
Sherman  to  the  sea,  returned  to  Chicago,  and  in  the  following 
winter  went  to  Washington  to  aid  in  urging  President  Lincoln  to 
use  all  his  offidal  influence  to  have  the  sick  and  wounded  Union 
soldiers  in  Southern  hospitals  sent  north  to  recover  or  to  die  and  be 
buried  Iw  their  friends.  While  in  Washington  Mrs.  Porter  showed 
to  Miss  Dix,  the  earliest  morcr  in  the  magnificent  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, twro  letters— one  signed  by  five  Confederate  officers,  the 
other  by  twenty  Confederate  soldiers — testifying  to  the  nnifonn 
kindness  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Mrs.  POrter,  while 
sick  in  hospital  at  Marietta,  Ga.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  then  set 
sail  from  New  York  for  Savannah,  reaching  there  ten  days  after 
that  city  had  surrendered  to  General  Sherman.  Here  they  re- 
mained until  Sherman  started  for  Richmond,  when  they  proceeded 
by  water  with  General  Webster  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  thence 
to  Goldsboro  by  rail,  overtaking  General  Shepnan  at  that  point. 
They  then  went  to  a  hos{ntal  on  the  coast  at  Newbem,  remaining 
there  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  until  the  surrender  of  Genenu 
Lee.  Their  work  at  the  South  being  now  accomplished,  they  took 
A  small  steamer  through  the  canid  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  tbowe  to  Alex- 
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■ndria  and  Washington.  Logan's  corps  was  then  ordered  to  Loa- 
isriUe,  Ky.  Chapuin  and  Mrs.  Porter,  with  others  irf  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  reported  for  duty  at  that  place,  and  after  short 
and  pleasant  service  once  more  in  Kentucky,  Mr.  Porter  was  hon- 
orably mustered  out  at  Springfield,  III.,  July  31,  1865.  After 
visiting  among  friends  a  tew  months,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  were 
requested  by  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commission  to  proceed 
wiui  sanitary  stores,  then  at  Chio^o,  to  three  regimen^  retaioed 
00  the  borders  of  Mexico  to  prt)tect  the  border,  from  any  encroach- 
ments of  France  under  its  Mexican  emperor,  Maximilian.  Arriv- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Texas,  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  they  landed  at  Brazos  St.  lago,  and  waited  for  a  small 
steamer  from  Brownsville  to  take  them  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  up 
the  river  to  that  city.  In  the  night  a  "  norther  "  struck  this  small 
steamer,  and  as  a  measure  of  safety  it  was  driven  ashore  on  the 
beach  of  Mexico.  There  was  so  little  water  on  the  beach  that  the 
yawl  could  not  reach  the  shore,  and  the  ladies  on  board  bad  to  be 
carried  to  the  shore  on  the  backs  ot  the  sailors.  Such  was  Mrs. 
Porter's  entrance  into  Mexico.  This  was  at  Bagdad.  Crossing 
the  river  to  meet  the  steamer  which  had  succeeded  in  entering  the 
river's  mouth,  Mr.  Porter  found  assembled  at  Clarksville  some 
United  States  colored  troops,  whom  he  addressed.  From  that  fir^t 
religious  service  on  the  Rio  Grande  he  proceeded  on  the  steamer 
up  the  very  crooked  river  one  hundred  miles  to  his  destination, 
Brownsville,  Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  and  Miss  Lizzie  Carey, 
who  had  accompanied  them  from  Chicago,  went  into  camp  at  the 
Soldiers'  Ho^ital.  Mr.  Porter  preaching,  and  Mrs.  Porter  and 
Miss  Carey  teaching  the  colored  soldiers  in  addition  to  their  sani- 
tary work.  Mrs.  Porter  soon  opened  a  school  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Rio  Grande  Seminary"  for  boys  and  girls,  which  bad  been 
started  by  Miss  Matilda  Rankin,  as  the  Rio  Grande  Female  Insti- 
tute, some  years  bef<M%  the  war. 

In  the  spring  of  18A6  Preadent  Joares,  having  taken  and  shot 
Maximilian,  United  States  troops  were  no  longer  needed  on  the 
border,  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  commissions  recalled  their  agents, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  returned  to  Chicago,  where  a  reception 
was  given  them  at  the  Sherman  House.  That  summer  while  visit- 
ing his  old  parishioners  at  Green  Bay,  Mr.  Porter  received  a  call  to 
a  vacant  church  at  Prairie  De  Chicn.    This  he  desired  to  make  his 

Grmanent  home,  but  after  different  members  of  his  family  had 
:ated  in  business  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  his  daugh- 
ter had  in  1868  gone  to  Pekin,  China,  as  a  misncmaiy,  he  him- 
self at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  friends  from  Brownsrille,  Texas, 
returned  thither,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Poner  to  rebuild  the  church 
that  had  been  demolished  by  a  tornado,  and  to  preach  in  place  of 
Rev.  Hiram  Chamberlain,  who  had  died  in  1867;  taking  with  them 
generous  donations  from  Chicago  to  aid  in  that  and  other  enter- 

Kises.  In  February  186^  the  new  brick  church  was  dedicated, 
r.  and  Mrs,  Porter  remained  in  BrowtasrUle  exc<»>t  during  tiie 
summer  of  i86g,  he  to  preach  and  she  to  teach,  until  1870,  when  he 
was  appointed  Post  Chaplain,  at  Brownsville,  U.  S.  A.,  and  assigned 
by  General  Augur  to  Fort  Brown.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Post  Chaplain  Mr.  Porter  preached  in  the  afternoon  to  a  church  of 
colored  people  organized  by  himself  from  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  Brownsville  and  Matamoras,  Mexico,  and  whose  church  edi- 
fice was  built  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  Mrs. 
Porter  remained  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  until  the 
school  funds  of  Texas  bwame  available,  when  the  schools  in 
Bromisville  became  public  schools,  and  she  severed  her  connection 
therewith.  In  the  winter  of  1873  Mr.  Porter  was  assigned  to  the 
Chaplaincy  of  Fort  Sill  in  the  Indian  TerrittMy,  Here  he  remained 
until  the  winter  of  1874,  when  Mrs  Porter,  who  had  here,  as  else- 
where, engaged  in  teaching,  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  mala- 
rial fever,  and  in  order  to  regain  her  health,  she.  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Porter,  returned  to  Chicago,  and  again  visited  friends  in  Green 
Bay.  Mr.  Porter  then  returned  to  Fort  Sill,  leaving  Mrs,  Porter  in 
Chicago,  and  in  the  winter  of  1876  was  ordered  to  report  to  General 
J.J.  R^nolds  for  service  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory. There  in  improved  health  Mrs.  Porter  joined  him  from 
Chicago.  For  four  years  Mr.  Porter  remained  in  active  service  at 
Fort  Russell,  maintaining  regular  services  on  Sunday,  a  Sunday 
and  a  day  school  for  children,  and  part  of  the  time  an  evening 
school  for  soldiers.  In  Novemb«',  1876,  Mr.  Porter's  daugh- 
ter, Mary  H.  Porter,  arrived  at  Fort  Russell,  from  China,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  nine  years.  She  remained  at  Fort 
Russell  until  the  following  March,  when  she  proceeded  to 
Chicago,  her  return  to  the  United  Stales  being  in  quest 
of  health.  Mr.  Porter  obtaining  leave  of  absence  from 
his  post,  overtook  his  missionary  daughter  at  Chicago,  made  visits 
to  various  prominent  educators  and  private  persons  in  the  East, 
where  Miss  Porter  by  her  report  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  .which  ten  years 
before  had  sent  her  to  China,  and  by  her  representations  of  the  con- 
dition and  needsof  the  heathen  in  China,  awakened  renewed  inter- 
est in  misaonary  labor  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  A  reunion 
of  Mr.  Port?'"  fomilv  ocoirm!  la  BrVrit,  Wja.   «p  the  spring  of 


1870,  the  first  in  tvrelve  years.  M  this  rennifm  were — Miss  M»y 
H.  Porter,  whose  health  was  suffidently  recovered  for  her  to  return  to 
her  missimary  work  in  China,  and  Rev.  Henry  D.  Porter,  M.  D., 
a  son  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  who  had  also  been  a  missionary  to 
China  for  six  years,  and  who  had  returned  to  America  and  was  at 
this  time  married  to  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  (A  Dr.  A.  L. 
Ch^in,  iHesideot  of  Beloit  College.  After  this  reunion  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Porter  returned  to  Fort  Rusdell  and  soon  afto-  went  to  San 
Francisco  on  leave  of  absence  to  see  Dr.  Henry  D,  Pmter  and  his 
wife  depart  therefrom  to  tbdr  missionary  labor  in  China,  their 
daughter  having  returned  thither  three  months  bef<n«.  They  re- 
mained in  California  fourteen  months  and  in  the  autumn  of  i88o 
returned  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Porter  was  on  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  army  until  he  was  retired  on  the  30th  of  June,  18S2,  when  all 
officers  over  sixty-four  years  of  age  were  retired.  Since  then  he 
has  been  snking  health,  making  his  home  with  his  son  in  Detrwt. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mis.  Porter  were  present  at  the  semi-«entennial  cele- 
bration of  the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, in  quite  vigorous  health.  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  was  married  June 
15.  1835,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Chappel.  Th<nr  have 
had  nine  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy — one  in  Peoria, 
III.,  in  1837;  two  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  one  in  1843  and  one  in 
1849.  Two  others  died  in  Chicago — Robert  Otto.  September  25, 
1859,  and  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  October  31,  1859.  The  four  living 
are  as  follows  :  James  W.,  Edwards  W.,  Henry  Dwight  and  Mary 
Hairiet.  Rev,  Henry  Dwight  Pcnter,  M.  D.,  has  beena  misricn- 
ary  !n  China  nnce  1873,  and  Mary  Harriet  «nce  1868. 

Rev.  FtjVVEL  Bascok,  D.  D.,  was  bom  June  8,  1804,  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.  His  parents  were  Abiel  and  Sybil  (Roberts)  Bascom. 
His  childhood  and  youth,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  were 
spent  upon  a  farm  with  such  advantages  for  education  as  were  af- 
forded by  a  rural  public  school.  His  preparation  for  o^l^e  was 
under  private  instiiicti<m.  He  entered  Yalt  College  in  1824,  and 
graduated  with  honor  in  1828.  For  the  next  year  he  was  principal 
of  an  academy  in  New  Canaan.  Conn.,  and  then  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  New  Haven,  where,  in  1S31,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach.  From  1S31  to  1833  he  was  tutor  in  Yale  Coll^;e,  and  in 
the  latter  year  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  "  Yale  Band,"  who  bad  de- 
voted themselves  to  Christian  education  and  home  evangelization  in 
Illinois.  In  the  summer  of  1833  he  arrived  in  Illinois  under  com- 
missi<m  bjr  the  American  Home  Missionvy  Society,  and  spent  five 
years  in  pioneer  mission arv  work,  mainly  in  Tazewell  County.  He 
then  labored  two  seasons  in  northern  IlIincHs.  as  Home  Missionary 
Agent,  exploring  new  settlements,  organizing  churches  and  intro- 
ducing mis^onaries  to  new  fields  of  labor.  In  December.  1839,  be 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  was  in- 
stalled November  10,  1840,  and  remained  pastor  until  December, 
1849.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presl^erian  Church  at 
Galesbui^,  111.,  remaining  there  imtil  1S56.  After  spending  a  year 
as  agent  of  the  American  Misnonary  Association  he  oecame  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Dover.  After  serving  that  church 
seven  years,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Princeton,  where  he  remained  until  1869. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Hinsdale,  where  for  several  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Since  relinquishing  this 
charge  he  has  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  filling  vacancies 
and  aiding  destitute  and  feeble  churehes.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  IlUnms  Home  Misi^ooanr  Society  Hnce 
it  became  an  independent  auxilliary  to  the  A.  H.  M.  S.  in  1878 ; 
was  one  of  the  founders  tA  the'Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Committee ; 
has  been  for  twenty-five  years  a  trustee  of  Knox  College,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  one  of  the  charter  trustees  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege, which  institution  in  1869  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Mr.  Bascom  has  been  married  three  times. 
His  first  wife  was  Ellen  P.  Cleavehnd,  daughter  <rf  William  P. 
Cleaveland,  of  New  London,  Conn.  They  were  married  April  30. 
1833,  and  Mrs.  Bascom  died  at  Pekin,  III.,  December  10,  1837. 
Mr.  Bascom's  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  B.  Sparhawk,  daughter  ol 
Dr.  Jonathan  Sparhawk,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  whom  he  wa& 
mamed  August  16,  1841.  Shedicd  March  27,  1851,  at  Galesburg, 
III.  He  was  again  married  on  the  2i5t  of  June,  1852,  to  Ruth  S. 
Pomeroy.  daughter  of  Samuel  Pomeroy,  of  Southampton,  Mass., 
and  sister  of  Hon.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas.  His  surviving  chil- 
dren are  three  sons,  two  of  whom,  the  children  of  bis  second  wife, 
are  graduates  of  Belmt  College,  and  one,  the  son  of  his  present 
wife,  is  a  physician  at  Ottawa,  III.  Rev,  Mr.  Bascom,  though  in  his 
eightieth  year,  is  still  able  to  meet  the  frequent  calls  made  upon 
him  to  supply  temporarily  vacant  pulpits  tn  his  vicinity. 

Rev.  John  Blatchford,  D.  D.,  was  bom  May  24,  1796,  at 
Newfield{now  Bridgeport),  Conn.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Blatchford,  a  clergyman  of  note  in  his  day,  resident  pastor  in 
Bri<^;eport,  then  pastor  of  the  assodated  churches  of  Lansing- 
burgh,  Waterford  and  Troy.  When  John  Blatchford  was  eight 
years  old  bis  father  moved  to  Lanungbuigh,  wbi^  be  spent  bb 
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duldhood.  Great  interest  in  bis  fatore  was  manifested  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Romeyn,  D.  D.,  and  throosh  the  liberality  of  William,  wfaosup- 
plied  him  with  $300  per  year,  bis  expenses  at  Cambridge  Academy, 
Washington  Co.,  if.  v..  were  paid.  He  entered  Union  Col- 
ic^ at  Schenectady,  in  1817,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1820. 
In  tlie  fall  of  the  latter  year  he  entered  Princeton  College,  and  after 
three  years'  study  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Troy  Presbytery. 
Immediate  after  being  licensed  he  aocqitef]  a  call  to  the  I^ttstown 


Presbyterian  Church,  in  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  spring  of  1825.  On  the  2oth  of  April  of  this 
year  he  accmted  a  unanimous  call  (o  the  church  tt  Stillwater,  Sar- 
atoga Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1829,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Congregational  Cbnrch  at  Bridgeport,  C<Min., 
to  which  idaoe  he  removed  in  1830.  In  this  church  he  labored 
successfully  for  six  years,  and  at  the  close  of  this  period  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  his  wife,  he  resigned  his  charge  with  a  view  to  for- 
eign travel.  Instead  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  however,  he  turned 
his  steps  westward,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1836-37  at  Jackson- 
ville, III.  In  1837  he  received  a  call  to  the  First  Prednrterian 
Church  at  Cbk^co.  where  be  labored  with  great  success,  and  satis- 
faction to  the  church  until  1840,  but  his  habitually  inteiuie  applica- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  ministry  produced  brain  fever,  from  the 
effects  of  which  be  never  fully  recovered.  After  retiring  from  the 
pastorate  of  this  Church,  he  returned  to  the  East,  with  the  view  to 
permanent  residence  there,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1840-41,  in 
Wheeling,  Va.,  where  he  was  warmly  solicited  to  remain.  From 
1841  to  1844  he  was  connected  with  Marion  College,  first  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Intellectual  and  .Moral  Philosophy,  and  afterward  as  Pres. 
idcDt  <k  the  institution.  After  the  purchase  of  the  college  by  the 
Freemaaons,  he  was  requested  to  remain,  but  preferred  to  remove 
to  West  Ely.  where  in  impaired  health  he  remained  until  1847, 
when  he  removed  to  Quincy.  In  his  later  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  of  esublishing  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary 
for  the  Northwest,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  President  of 
the  oi^fanization  for  this  purpose.  His  last  di.<iCourse  was  preached 
in  St.  Louis,  about  three  months  previous  to  his  death,  and  about 
two  months  before  he  was  attaclcca  by  his  last  painful  illness.  He 
died  Sunday,  April  8,  1855. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church. — The  pre- 
liminary steps  to  the  organization  of  this  church  were 
taken  May  5,  1842,  on  which  date  a  meeting  was  held 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  organizing  it,  with  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Patterson  as  pastor.  The  organization  was 
effected  on  Wednesday,  June  i,  1842,  with  twenty-six 
members,  and  Mr.  Patterson  preached  his  first  sennon 
to  the  new  Church  June  5,  1842,  in  the  third  story  of 
the  "  City  Satoon/'  which  stood  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  Clark  and  Lake  sheets.  Services  were  held  part  of 
the  time  in  the  "  Saloon/'  and  part  in  the  Unitarian 
church  until  in  September,  on  Uie  13th  of  which  month 
the  society's  new  church  building  was  dedicated,  Mr. 
Patterson  preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon.  On  the 
next  day  Mr.  Patterson  was  ordained.  This  church 
stood  on  Randolph  Street,  near  Dearborn.  It  was  a 
plain  frame  edifice  and  cost  the  society  about  ^1,600, 
the  lot  having  cost  from  $600  to  $Soo.  The  original 
society  consisted  of  twenty-six  members  as  follows: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
B.  Carter,  George  W.  Dole,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Fullerton,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Gage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  High,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Hooker,  Captain  and  Mn.  Seth  Johnson, 
George  W.  Merrill,  Flavel  Moselcy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin W.  Raymond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Stark- 
weather, Mrs.  Ann  E.  Webster,  Sylvester  Willard,  M.  D., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Williams,  Mrs.  John  Wright, 
John  S.  Wright,  and  Miss  Frances  S.  Wright.  The 
Church  was  organized  by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Ottawa,  connsting  of  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom  and  Rev. 
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George  W.  Elliott.  On  the  same  day  Benjamin  W. 
Raymond.  William  H.  Brown  and  Sylvester  Willard 
were  chosen  elders  and  Rev.  Robert  W.  Patterson  was 
called  to  the  pastorate.  He  remained  with  the  Church 
until  1873.  The  following  extract  from  the  pen  of 
Hon.  William  Bross  is  instructive  and  interesting, 
showing  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  ^ving  a  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Patterson  in  1846: 

**  It  was  just  after  havii^  taken  bis  bnakbat  in  Chia^, 
when  a  tall  young  man.  made  apparently  taller  by  a  cloth  cloak, 
in  which  his  gaunt  figure  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  itself,  and 
whose  reserved,  modest  manners,  were  the  very  reverse  of  what  we 
had  had  expected  to  find  at  the  West,  called  on  the  clergy  of  our 
party  and  invited  one  of  them  to  preadi  and  tlie  rest  of  us  to 
attend  services  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  That  cloak 
would  now  be  well  filled  by  its  owner,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson, 
who  has  grown  physically  as  well  as  .intellectually  and  morally, 
with  the  growth  of  the  city,  to  whose  moral  welfare,  he  has  so 
lately  contributed.  Of  course  we  all  went  to  what  by  courtesy, 
as  we  thought,  was  called  a  church.  It  was  a  one-story,  balloon, 
shanty-like  structure,  that  had  been  patched  out  at  one  end  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  increasing  congregation.  It  stood  on  Randolph 
Street,  south  side,  a  little  east  of  Clark.  It  certainly  gave  no 
pranise  of  the  antkjue  but  splendid  churdi  that  b^ore  the  fire 
stood  on  the  corner  at  Washii^oo  Street  and  Wabash  Avenne,  or 
that  still  more  elaborate  and  costly  building,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Gibson's 
church,  at  the  comer  of  Miclugan  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street." 

The  "antique  but  sptendid  church  that  before  the 
fire  stood  on  the  comer  of  Washington  Street  and  Wa- 
bash Avenue,"  was  dedicated  January  24,  1851.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  in 
1S49.  At  this  time  some  enthusiastic  persons  predicted 
that  the  church  would  stand  one  thousand  years,  to 
which  it  was  replied  by  some  one  equally  enthusiastic 
as  to  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  that  it  would 
be  displaced  by  business  within  fifty  years.  In  a  trifle 
over  twenty  years  it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire. 
At  the  time  of  its  completion  this  church  was  the  most 
imposing  and  inviting  church  edifice  in  the  d^,  but  it 
was  thought  to  be  too  far  out  of  town.  It  was  soon 
provided  with  a  superior  bell  and  a  fine  organ,  and 
when  the  whole  enterprise  was  accomplished,  the  con- 
gregation was  left  without  any  considerable  debt.  The 
architectural  designs  were  by  John  M.  Van  Osdel.  The 
building  was  seventy-three  feet  wide  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long.  There  were  two  entrances ;  the 
main  entrance  on  Wabash,  the  other  fronting  the  pub- 
lic square  on  Michigan  Avenue,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  'i'he  first  floor  contained  a  session-room  and 
the  second  story  a  semi-circular  lecture-room.  The 
south  side  of  the  building  faced  Washington  Street.  The 
interior  was  lofty,  the  walls  being  fifty  feet  high.  There 
were  galleries  along  the  sides  and  a  gallery  for  the  dioir 
and  organ  facing  the  pulpit.  A  clock  was  erected  in 
the  church.  The  cost  <x  lots,  edifice,  bell,  organ  and 
clock,  was  about  $50,000,  and  of  the  edifice  alone  about 
$40,000.  The  body  of  the  church  would  accommodate 
eighteen  hundred  persons,  and  was  lighted  by  stained 
glass  windows.  Immediately  after  the  organization  of 
the  society,  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  was  established, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  attended  by  a  number  equal 
to  the  entire  membership  of  the  church,  and  was  en- 
dently  largely  tributary  to  its  success.  Communion 
services  were  regularly  held  once  in  two  months,  and  at 
each  communion,  with  only  two  exceptions,  during  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  the  Church,  accesmons  were 
made  to  the  membership.  Generally  these  were  the  re- 
sult of  quiet  influences,  but  there  were  several  seasons 
of  special  religious  revival,  when  there  were  exception- 
ally large  additions  to  the  roll.  These  revival  seasons 
were  in  the  springs  of  1847-50-52-55-58  and  in  1864. 
That  of  1858  was  of  especial  interest,  there  having  been 
large  numbers  of  converts  both  among  the/^hs  and 
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children  of  the  congregation.  During  the  first  twentjr- 
five  years  there  were  added  to  the  Church  nine  hundred 
and  nine  members,  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of 
whom  were  by  profession  of  faith,  and  five  hundred  and 

seventy  by  letter.  Previous  to  1858  the  additions  by 
letter  were  considerably  more  numerous  than  those  by 
profession.  During  the  year  1842,  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-six  original  members,  seventeen  others  joined, 
making  a  total  membership  for  the  iirst  year  of  forty- 
three.  Up  to  1857,  inclusive,  there  were  only  three 
years  in  which  this  number  was  exceeded,  viz.;  1843, 
1850  and  1852,  when  there  were  added  fifty-seven,  forty- 
six,  and  sixty-four  respectively.  In  1844,  forty-three 
Joined  the  society.  The  smallest  number  added  in  any 
one  year  was  nineteen,  in  1857.  The  total  number 
added  from  1843  to  1857  inclusive  was  five  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  the  average  number  added  annu- 
ally for  the  sixteen  years  was  nearly  thirty-seven.  In 
1843,  Dr.  Willard  removed  from  the  city  and  on  April 
5  John  C.  Williams  and  Captain  Seth  Johnson  were 
elected  elders.  On  the  removal  of  Captain  Johnson 
from  Chicago,  Thomas  B.  Carter  was  chosen ;  April, 
1848,  J.  Ambrose  Wight  was  elected,  and  in  April, 
1856,  when  Mr.  Wight  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  three  additional  elders  were  elected,  Reuben  D. 
Jones,  Elihu  Baker  and  Devillo  R.  Holt,  after  which 
there  were  no  further  changes  in  the  session  until  1862. 

The  Third  Presbvterian£;hurch. — This  Church 
was  organized  July  i,  1847,  with  thirty-five  members. 
The  first  action  was  taken  in  February  preceding, 
when  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Lawrens  Kent. 
At  this  meeting  Thomas  Cook,  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  offered  to  the  new  organization  a 
lot  on  Desplaines  Street,  the  proceeds  of  which  when 
sold  should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  provided  the 
new  church  should  be  Presbyterian  in  polity.  It  was 
suggested  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Walker,  as  an  additional  reason 
for  the  new  Church  being  Presbyterian  rather  than  Con- 
gregational in  character,  that  as  the  former  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  receive  assistance  and  sympathy  from 
other  Presbyterian  churches  here.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  at  which  were  present  officers  and  leading 
members  of  the  First  and  Second  Presbyterian  churches, 
a  subscription  paper  was  prepared  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  : 

"  Tbe  subscribers  hereto  agree  to  pay  the  sums  aftixed  to  their 
respective  names,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Presbyterian  church 
on  the  West  Side  of  the  Chicago  River,  to  be  under  tbe  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Walker." 

By  the  circulation  of  this  paper  and  by  donation, 
$1,530  was  raised,  $896  of  which  was  subscribed  and 
paid  by  members  of  other  Presbyterian  churches,  $196 
by  those  who  afterward  joined  the  First  Congregational 
Church  ;  $124.50  by  those  who  continued  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  and  $313.35  by 
members  of  other  denominations  and  by  persons  not 
members  of  any  Church.  Formal  organization  was 
effected  by  a  committee  of  the  Ottawa  Presbytery,  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Walker,  Rev.  J.  Wilcox,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. There  were  thirty-five  original  members,  among 
whom  were  Philo  Carpenter,  Henry  Smith,  Lawrens 
Kent,  Gustavus  W.  Southworth,  Henry  McArthur,  Mrs. 
Ann  Carpenter,  Miss  Augusta  Kent,  Mrs.  Lawrens 
Kent,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Southworth,  Dr.  Erie!  McArthur, 
Mrs.  Harriet  McArthur,  Mrs.  Mehitable  Graves,  Mrs. 
William  Stow,  fArs.  Sarah  Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Sarah  Aiken, 
John  Sheriffs,  Mrs.  Sarah  Sheriffs,  Mrs.  James  Curtiss, 
Nathaniel  Norton,  Mrs.  Sally  Ann  Norton,  Nelson 
Mason,  Mrs.  De»re  E.  Mason,  and  others.   Philo  Car- 


penter, Henry  Smith,  Lawrens  Kent,  and  Gustavuft 
W.  Southworth  were  chosen  Elders.  A  small  frame 
building  standing  on  Union  Street,  between  Washing- 
ton   and    Randolph,  together   with  the  lot  upon 

which  it  stood,  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
$1,322  47,  and  the  house  of  worship  dedicated  on  Sun- 
day, July  4, 1847,  Rev.  J  B.  Walker  preaching  the  dedi- 
catory sermon.  From  this  time  until  November,  1849, 
Mr.  Walker  remained  the  regular  supply  of  the  Church, 
but  was  never  installed.  In  this  month  a  call  was  ex- 
tended to  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Loss,  of  Rockford,  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  Church.  Mr.  I-oss  preached  his  first 
sermon  on  the  second  Sunday  of  November.  1849,  and 
was  regularly  installed  by  a  committee  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Chicago,  May  12,  1850,  It  was  during  his  pas- 
torate that  the  difficulties  hereafter  detailed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  General  As- 
sembly arose  and  culminated,  resulting  in  a  division  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  dissolution  by  the  Presbytery  of 
the  pastoral  relations  between  him  and  the  Church 
June  10,  1851.  Mr.  Loss  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ed- 
win G.  Moore,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Franklin, 
Ohio,  in  the  following  October.  Being  regularly  called 
to  settle  as  pastor  on  November  5,  1852,  he  was  installed 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  On  account  of  the 
troubles  arising  out  of  former  differences  not  having 
subsided,  Mr.  Moore's  pastorate  was  short  He  re- 
signed in  the  autumn  of  1834,  and  in  the  spring  of  1855 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ferris,  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  son  of  Chancellor  Ferris,  of  New  York, 
who  supplied  the  pulpit  until  the  call  of  Rev.  Asahel  L. 
Brooks  to  the  pastorate.  Mr.  Brooks  was  installed 
June  1 2,  1 856,  and  remained  until  November  1 7, 
'859,  when  his  ministry  was  closed  at  his  own  re- 
quest. Mr.  Brooks  was  an  active,  earnest  man,  and 
while  the  Church  was  under  his  charge,  its  member- 
ship rapidly  increased.  A  summary  of  the  results  of 
his  labors  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
History. 

The  first  church  building,  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  dedicated  July  4,  1847,  during  its  early 
history  stood  in  a  cornfield.  It  served  its  purposes  until 
1858,  when  a  new  building  was  completed  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Washington  and  Carpenter  streets. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work  on  this  edifice  occurred 
the  panic  of  1857,  which  well-nigh  prevented  its  com- 
pletion. Business  failures  were  numerous.  Many  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  church  found  it  impossible 
to  redeem  their  pecuniary  pledges,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees  decided  to  discontinue  the  work ;  but 
through  the  efforts  of  Elder  William  Osborne  this  decis- 
ion was  reversed,  and  the  building  was  completed  in 
1858.  In  order  to  carry  the  enterprise  through,  great 
individual  sacrifices  were  made.  Sanford  Johnson,  not 
then  but  afterward  a  member  of  the  Church,  mortgaged 
his  house  for  $2,000  to  supply  necessary  means.  Of 
the  church  members  five  stood  firm  through  all  the 
troubles,  and  bore  the  principal  part  of  the  financial 
burden — William  Osborne,  Sylvester  Lind,  D.  J.  Lake, 
Jacob  Beidler  and  Nathaniel  Norton.  The  church  cost 
$50,000.  It  was  built  of  Athens  stone.  The  walls 
were  rock-faced  and  the  towers  and  trimmings  of 
dressed  stone.  The  main  tower,  steeple  and  spire  were 
models  of  taste  and  symmetry.  The  audience-room 
was  spacious,  admirably  arranged  and  neatly  and  com- 
fortably furnished.  A  fine  organ  was  put  into  the 
church  and  it  had  a  superior  choir. 

Early  in  the  year  18^0,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Lewis  H.  Loss,  a  division  of  sentiment  manifested 
itself  among  the  members  with  referenoMo  fellowsbip- 
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pmg  with  slaveholders,  which  finally  led  to  a  schism, 
and  to  the  organization  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  This  movement,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Chicago,  was  so  peculiar  to  itself, 
so  entirely  unique  and  important,  that  a  detailed  account 
of  it  is  required  in  order  to  set  forth  its  true  character. 
For  many  years  the  New  School  Presbyterians,  or  at 
least  the  Congregationalists  scattered  through  the  New 
School  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  North,  had  felt 
dissatisfaction  with  the  attitude  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  toward  American  slavery.  They  were  desirous 
that  the  Church  should  take  strong  ground  against  the 
institution,  and  they  were  urgent  for  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Detroit  in  1850,  to  give  them 
relief  by  emphatic  denunciation  of  the  system,  and  by 
such  action  as  should  disfellowship  all  slaveholders  and 
slave-dealers.  When  the  General  Assembly  met,  how- 
ever, its  utterance  on  the  subject  was  so  equivocal  as  to 
cause  wide-spread  disappointment.  The  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Third  Pre^yterian  Church  of 
Chicago  keenly  felt  the  inconsistency  of  the  position  of 
that  Church,  arising  out  of  its  connection  with  the 
General  Assembly,  and  were  anxious  that  it  should 
assume  an  attitude  consistent  with  their  convictions  of 
duty  and  truth.  During  the  year  1850  this  question 
was  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Numerous  meetings 
were  held  to  discuss  it.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  held 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  delegates  to  a  "  Christian  Anti-slavery  Con- 
vention," to  be  held  in  April,  in  Cincinnati,  Philo  Car- 
penter was  appointed  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention, and  a  series  of  five  resolutions  was  passed,  the 
principal  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Histo^,  together 
with  the  preamble,  being  as  follows  : 

"  iVJurras,  Having  seen  with  deep  solicitude  and  regret,  a 
disposition  in  some  of  the  judicatories  and  tx>ards  of  our  churches, 
to  recede  instead  of  advance,  from  the  position  taken  by  them  in 
years  put;  and  that  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  t>enevolent  re- 
forms in  which  God  called  His  people  of  this  i^e  to  engage, 
against  the  open  and  covert  opposition  which  all  tSotts  to  expel 
via  from  the  world  and  the  Church,  will  meet  vigilant,  concerted 
and  prayerfnl  effort  is  necessary — therefore, 

4.  "Resolved,  That  while  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  free 
prindpks  in  connection  with  civil  institutions  of  our  country,  and 
amoi^  the  masses  of  the  petmle,  yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
slavery,  driven  from  favor  in  the  State,  may  &nd  apology  and  peace 
for  its  abominations  in  ecclesiastical  judicatories  and  in  the  churches 
of  Christ ;  and  that  in  view  of  such  indication  every  Christian 
should  maintain  firmly  the  ground  assumed  in  the  past  progress  of 
the  anti-slavery  reform,  and  continue  to  advance,  trusting  in  Christ, 
to  the  point  where  the  demon  of  slavery  shall  be  expelled  from 
confidence  and  communion  in  our  churches. 

5,  "  ResUved,  That  when  the  iudicattHries  and  boards  of  our 
chnrdbes  refuse  to  apply  the  laws  of  Christ's  hcMise  to  those  who 
bdd  tbdr  fellow-beings  in  bondage ;  when  tfaa'r  action  recognizes 
those  as  in  good  standing  who  voluntarily  hold  and  treat  men  as 
property  ;  when  such  organizations  tend  rather  to  prolong,  than  to 
destroy  the  existence  of  slavery  ;  in  such  circumstances  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  support  these  organisations  immediately  to  re- 
form them,  and  if  efforts  to  reform  have  proved  hopeless,  duty  to 
Christ,  Uie  Divine  Reformer,  requires  that  Chiittians  should  cease 
to  co-operate  with  those  whose  measures  tend  to  sustain  rather 
than  mmoTc  a  system,  the  principles  and  practices  of  which  are  in 
direct  hostility  to  that  Gospel  which  we  are  required  to  love  and 
propi^te  in  the  w(H-ld." 

The  series  of  which  these  two  resolutions  formed  a 
part  was  moved  by  Samuel  Brooks,  and  seconded  by 
Rev.  Lewis  H.  Loss,  pastor  of  the  Church.  At  the 
Cincinnati  Convention,  held  in  due  time  and  attended 
by  Philo  Carpenter  as  delegate  from  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

"  That  the  friends  of  pure  Christianity  ought  to  separate  them- 
adves  from  all  slave-holding  chnrches,  and  from  all  chnrcbes, 
«c<kiiiinii  al  bodies,  and  missionary  organizationa,  that  are  not 
fll0y  devoiced  from  the  sin  of  slave-lioldlng;  and  we  who  may  still 


be  in  connection  with  such  bodies,  pledge  ourselves  that  we  will, 
by  the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  conform  our  action  in  accordance  with 
this  resolution,  and  come  oat  from  amoi»  them,  unless  such  bodies 
shall  speedily  separate  themselves  from  all  support  of,  or  fellowship 
with  slavc-hi^ding." 

This  resolution  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
members  of  the  Church,  whose  sentiments  were  in 
accord  therewith.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  dissolving  all 
connection  with  the  General  Assembly  was  industriously 
discussed.  In  July  a  meeting  of  the  Session  was  called, 
but  a  quorum  not  being  present,  no  action  was  taken. 
On  August  12,  a  full  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held, 
and  the  subject  fully  discussed,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  pastor  and  three  of  the  five  elders  regarded  the 
proposed  action  as  unscriptural  and  un^rise.  This  re- 
sult caused  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  remaining  two 
elders,  and  also  to  a  majority  of  the  Church  members. 
In  November  a  call  was  signed  by  many  of  the  min- 
isters, among  them  Rev.  L.  H.  Loss,  and  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches,  for  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Peoria,  November  21,  with  the 
view  of  uniting  the  New  School  Presbjrterians  and  Or- 
thodox Congregationalists  into  an  organization  for  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  fourth  article  of  this  call  was  as 
follows : 

"  4.  But  above  all  it  will  deliver  those  of  us  who  are  Presby- 
terians from  our  ecclesiastical  connection  with  slave-holders,  through 
the  General  Assembly  and  einable  us  to  withdraw  Christian  fellow- 
ship from  them  without  incurring  the  chaige  of  violating  eccle- 
siastical constitution  by  so  doing.' 

But  nothing  was  done  beyond  the  expression  of 
sentiment  until  about  the  ist  of  December,,  when  a 
meeting  called  at  his  request  was  held  at  the  pastor's 
house.  At  this  meeting  the  subject  of  the  relations  of 
the  Church  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  through  that 
to  slave-holders,  was  introdu«d  and  the  views  re<|uested 
thereon  of  each  member  present  A  large  majonty  was 
in  favor  of  severing  all  connection  with  the  General  As- 
sembly and  of  uniting  with  some  ecclesiastical  bodies 
having  no  sympathy  with  slavery.  To  this  bold  and 
extreme  measure  the  pastor  and  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers could  not  yield  their  assent.  While  not  averse  to 
a  united  movement  in  northern  Illinois  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ecclesiastical  convention  distinct  from  the 
General  Assembly,  provided  such  a  convention  could 
be  formed  without  producing  discord  and  division,  they 
could  not  conscienciously  participate  in  a  movement  of 
secession  from  the  General  Assembly,  such  movement 
embracing  only  their  own  individual  Church.  This  the 
pastor  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  "  rend  Uie  body 
of  Christ,"  and  not  a  scriptural  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  all  acknowledged  to  exist.  Thus  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  Church  were  brought  into  open  conflict. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  schism,  and  the  subject 
was  thus  fairly  introduced  into  the  Church.  A  series  of 
meetings  resulted  for  the  further  discussion  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical relations  of  the  Church.  A  majority  of  the 
members  favoring  and  a  minority  opposing  with- 
drawal. At  a  meeting  held  February  3,  1851,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  passed: 

I.  "Jteiahed,  That  this  Church  holds,  in  the  langna^  of  Script- 
ure that,  '  God  hath  made  <rf  one  blood  all  the  nations  <A  the 
earth.' 

3.  "Resolved,  That  chattel  slavery  b  blasphemous  toward  God, 
inhuman  and  cruel  to  our  fellow-men,  and  that  Christians  are  espe- 
cially called  on  to  discountenance  it,  and  have  no  fellowship  with 
those  who  participate  in  its  abominatitms. 

3.  "Resolved.  That  this  Church  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
rondition  of  our  General  Assembly  oa  the  subject  of  disciplining 
those  guilty  of  holding  their  fellow-men  in  bondage:  That  their  last 
acts  at  Detroit  have  been  construed  to  represent  Mack  or  white,  as 
suited  the  different  sections  of  the  Chnrch.  ^  ^ 
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4.  "Resotoed,  That  tSiU  Chnrch,  to  totw  as  this  vacUtatin^ 
policr  U  pursued,  hereby  declare  thdr  detemunatlon  to  staad  aloof 
from  all  meetings  of  Presbrterr,  Synod  and  Assembly,  and  thus  as 
they  believe  free  and  relieve  themselves  of  all  responsibility." 

At  the  time  these  resolutions  were  adopted  there 
was  a  resident  membership  of  sixty-eight.  Seventeen, 
about  two-thirds  of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  voted 
for  the  resolutions,  and  afterward  twenty-five  other 
members  approved  of  them  by  subscribing  their  names 
thereto.  The  minority  of  the  Church  now  thought  it 
time  to  apply  a  constitutional  remedy,  if  such  existed. 
Accordingly  the  day  following  a  complaint  to  the  Chi- 
cago Presbytery  was  circulated  by  the  pastor  and  others, 
anumg  those  members  of  the  Church  who  had  not  been 
present  at  the  meeting  of  Februaiy  3d.  The  nature  of 
this  complaint  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
pl^ned,  and  so  was  signed  by  a  considerable  number 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  end  to  be  attained. 
And  although  it  was  explained  by  the  pastor  when  fur- 
nishing a  list  of  the  names  signed  to  the  complaint,  by 
his  saying;  "  I  suppose  the  signers  gave  their  names  as 
petitioners  to  Presbytery  only,  and  therefore  we  have  no 
right  to  use  them  in  any  other  way,"  still  the  complaint 
was  used  as  such,  and  the  Presbytery  met  to  consider 
the  difficulties  therein  set  forth.  The  Presbytery  was 
composed  as  follows:  R.  W.  Patterson,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  moderator;  H.  L.  Curtis, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church;  L.  H.  Loss, 
pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  J.  Wilcox,  W. 
Y.  Miller,  Ira  M.  Weed,  R.  W.  Downs,  E.  Clark,  dele- 
gate from  First  Presbyterian  Church;  B.  W.  Raymond, 
delegate  from  Second  Presbyterian  Church;  Philo  Car- 
penter, delegate  from  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Mr.  Marsh,  delegate  from  the  Joliet  Presbyterian 
Church.  After  discussion  and  deliberation,  the  follow- 
ing report  was  adopted : 

"  The  Presbytery  regard  the  action  of  the  Church  io  introduc- 
ing and  acting  upon  matters  not  embraced  in  the  call,  as  irregular, 
inasmuch  as  such  action  conflicts  with  the  established  usages  of  ail 
organized  bodies. 

2.  "Presbytery  regards  the  fourth  resolution  of  the  series 
complaiaed  of,  as  although  not  intended  by  all,  at  least,  who  voted 
for  It,  to  be  an  actuat  and  absolute  secession  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  n evert hd ess  necessarily  involving  such  secession  in  its 
actual  vrorlcing,  and  therefore  subverting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
those  in  the  Church  who  dissented  from  said  resolution  and  wished 
to  continue  in  their  former  connection,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents 
their  being  represented  in  Presbytery  or  Synod,  and  withdraws 
them  from  the  supervision,  advice  and  counsel,  and,  if  need  be, 
judgment  of  said  bodies,  in  case  of  difficulty  or  wrong  done  them 
by  their  brethren.  For  these  reasons  the  ihvsbytery  are  of  the 
ofHnion  that  sud  fourth  resolution  should  be  rescinded,  and  to  this 
end  direct  the  Session  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  Church  for 
that  purpose  at  their  earliest  convenience." 

In  obedience  to  this  order  of  the  Presbytery  the 
Church  held  a  meeting  on  the  loth  of  March,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  rescinding  the  resolution.  A 
motion  to  rescind  was  set  aside  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution,  offered  by  Philo  Carpenter,  "  that  the  whole 
subject  be  deferred  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly."  This  resolution  was  sustained  by  all 
who  voted  for  it  on  the  ground  that  the  General  Assembly 
would  meet  in  a  few  weeks,  and  that,  if  at  its  next  meet- 
ing it  should  take  action  on  this  subject  satisfactory  to 
them,  they  would  then  rescind  the  resolution,  otherwise 
they  would  let  it  stand  and  abide  the  consequences. 
The  minority  regarded  this  action  of  the  majority  as 
a  direct  refusal  on  their  part  to  be  governed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Presbytery,  whose  injunction  they  were  solemnly  bound 
as  Presbjrterians  to  obey, "  so  long  as  it  involved  nothing 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God."  But  this  was  the  very 
point  upon  which  the  majority  and  minority  differed, 


the  former  firmly  believing  that  to  fellowship  with  slave- 
holders and  thus,  even  indirectly,  to  countenance  the 
great  crime  of  slavery  was  "  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God,"  and  they  preferred  to  obey  the  word  of  God 
rather  than  the  Presbytery  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  when  in  their  judgment  there  was 
a  plain  conflict  between  the  two. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Session  and  trustees  was 
then  held,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  consult  with 
R.  W.  Patterson,  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  convening  that  body  to  consider  the 
pastoral  relations  of  Rev.  L.  H.  Loss  to  the  Church, 
and  the  difficulties  arising  therefrom.  The  request  not 
being  properly  signed,  the  meeing  was  not  called.  A 
few  days  thereafter  a  meeting  of  the  Presb3rtery  was 
called,  to  be  held  in  the  Third  Presbjrterian  church, 
"to  investigate  the  difficulties  in  said  Church,  and  to 
take  such  order  thereon  as  the  interests  of  the  Church 
may  seem  to  require  ;  also  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  dissolving  the  pastoral  relations."  At  this  meeting 
the  report  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  H.  Curtis,  W. 
R.  Downs  and  W.  Y.  Miller,  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  drafting  it,  was  adopted.  After  reciting  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  difficulties,  the  report  concluded  as 
follows : 

"  And  whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  called  in  pursuance 
of  the  above  direction,  a  majority  of  those  present  did  refuse  to  re- 
verse their  previous  action,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  their 
determination  to  abide  by  such  action  unless  certain  definite  and 
prescribed  action  be  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly.  And 
whereas,  it  is  manifest  that  this  Church  cannot  remain  t<^ether 
with  edification  to  its  members,  or  with  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  further  strife  and  reproach  to 
religion,  it  is  desirable  that  an  amicable  division  of  the  Church  and 
its  property  be  effected.  The  committee  would  therefore  recom- 
mend the  app(rintment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  members  of 
the  church  in  order  to  effect  such  a  division." 

I.  M.  Weed,  H.  Curtis  and  B.  W.  Raymond  were  ap- 
pointed the  committee,  and  as  such  conferred  with  the 
members  of  the  Church.  The  question  asked  each  was, 
"  Are  you,  under  existing  circumstances,  in  favor  of  a 
division  of  this  Church  at  this  time  ?"  The  majority  of 
the  members  were  opposed  to  a  division.  The  commit- 
tee reported  to  the  Presbytery,  expressing  therein  their 
opinion  that  there  was  no  hope  of  effecting  an  amicable 
division.  The  Presbytery  thereupon  feeling  constrained 
to  afford  relief  to  that  portion  of  the  Church  which  ad- 
hered to  them  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas,  Several  members  of  this  Church  have  passed  a 
resolution  involving  secession  from  the  constitutional  Presbjrterian 
Chureh  of  the  United  States;  And  whereas,  such  members  have 
neglected  at  the  direction  of  the  Presbytery  to  rescind  said  resolu- 
tions; and  whereas,  all  efforts  to  secure  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  existing  in  said  Church  by  a  division  mutually  agreed 
upon  have  failed,  therefore 

1.  ''Resolved,  That  those  members  of  this  Church  who  voted 
for  said  resolution,  did,  thereby,  and  by  subsequently  neglecting  to 
rescind  said  resolution,  disqualify  themselves  to  act  as  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  can  no  longer  be  recogniied  as  such, 
while  retaining  their  present  position. 

2.  "Resolved,  That  the  Session,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and 
those  elders  who  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution  referred  to,  im- 
mediately inform  those  who  have  thus  separated  themselves  from 
the  Church,  that  if  any  of  them  still  wish  to  walk  in  fellowship  with 
this  Church  under  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that 
wish  shall  be  granted. 

3.  "Rescued,  That  all  who  do  not  express  such  wish  within 
two  weeks,  be  regarded  as  adherii^  to  their  previons  action,  and 
the  Session  be  directed  to  strike  their  names  from  the  roll  oi  the 
Church." 

By  reference  to  the  first  of  these  three  resolutions  it 
may  be  seen  that  it  was  only  those  who  voted  for  the 
obnoxious  fourth  resolution  of  February  3  whose  names 
were  to  be  stricken  from  the  Church  roUpBO  that  onlv  a 
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minority  of  the  members  were  thus  summarily  excom- 
municated. Those  who  subscribed  to  it  were  given 
certificates  of  "good  and  regular  standing,"  and  letters 
of  dismissal  to  enable  them  to  join  any  Church  of  their 
choice.  The  reason  for  making  this  distinction  was  that 
the  Presbytery,  when  directing  the  names  of  the  voters 
for  the  resolution  to  be  stricken  from  the  rolls,  had  be- 
fore them  in  the  Church  records  full  official  evidence  of 
what  they  had  done,  but  not  of  the  act  of  those  who 
privately  signed  the  resolutions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  a  history  of  the  difficulties  pub- 
lished  in  1852,  by  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church: 

"  The  Presbytery  were  fully  aware  that  this  mode  of  dropping 
the  names  of  secedersis  not  prowded  for  in  the  constitution.  Con. 
stitutions  never  provide  for  revolutions.  But  they  followed  a  muU 
titude  of  precedents  which  have  been  furnished  in  similar  cases 
clsewhm.  And  the  Session  of  the  Church,  in  dnmping  the  names 
oC  those  who  voted  for  the  resolution  in  favor  of  secession  only 
completed  the  unpleasant  work  which  had  been  forced  upon  tlw 
Presbytery  and  upon  them  by  the  disorderly  and  disorganizing  pro- 
cedure of  their  brethren." 

Thus  was  the  schism  consummated,  and  the  Third 
Presb}rterian  Church  left  in  an  enfeebled  condition  and 
with  a  clouded  prospect  for  the  future.  The  names  of 
the  members  remaining  faithful  to  the  constitution  and 
discipline  of  their  Church  were  the  following:  Gustavus 
W.  Southworth,  Mrs.  Susan  Southworth,  Mrs.  Mehitable 
Graves,  Lawrens  Kent,  Mrs.  Lawrens  Kent,  Miss  Au- 
gusta Kent,  Dr.  Eriel  McArthur,  Mrs.  Harriet  McArthur, 
Miss  Caroline  McArthur,  Miss  Rhoda  McArthur,  Na- 
thaniel Norton,  Mrs.  Sally  Ann  Norton,  Nelson  Mason, 
Mrs.  Desire  E.  Mason,  R.  W.  Downs,  Mrs.  Lydia  E. 
Downs,  Mrs.  Henry  Witbeck,  Mrs.  William  Stow,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Aiken,  Gilderoy  MqArthur,  MissSarah  McArthur. 
There  were  five  others,  whose  names  cannot  now  be 
ascertained. 

The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church. — 
Some  time  during  the  year  185^,  certain  members  of 
the  First  and  Second  Presbytenan  churches  thought 
that  the  necessities  of  Chicago  required  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  New-School  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  North 
Side,  and  In  view  of  such  proposed  organization  a  few 
of  the  parties  interested  united  and  purchased  a  lot  on 
Ohio  Street,  between  Dearborn  and  State,  fronting 
south,  and  eighty  feet  in  width.  Overtures  were  made 
looking  toward  the  securing  of  the  services  of  a  min- 
ister to  inaugurate  the  enterprise,  but  nothing  took  def- 
inite shape  until  in  1855,  when  the  Rev.  Ansel  D.  Eddy, 
D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  being  in  Chicago  on  a  visit  to 
a  daughter,  looked  over  the  field,  conversed  with  mem- 
bers of  other  churches,  and  with  the  pastors,  and  it 
Mras  decided  to  organize.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  B.  W.  Thomas,  206  Illinois  Street, 
in  July  of  that  year,  and  there  the  necessary  steps  were 
taken.  The  two  first  elders  elected  were  Colonel 
Henry  Smith,  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  W.  W.  Evarts,  who  had  recently  -come  to  the  city. 
Subsequently,  but  during  the  same  year,  Horace  F. 
Waite  was  chosen  Elder.  The  original  members  were 
Colonel  Henry  Smith,  Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  Miss  Phebe 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Evarts,  Miss  Sophia  Evarts, 
afterward  Mrs.  Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilcox,  Edward  P.  Wilcox,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Gee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elijah  Smith,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Pitkin,  Miss  Louisa  R.  Pitkin,  Mrs.  Andrew  J. 
Brown,  and  afev  others.  Amongthe  first  who  joined  the 
church  after  its  organization  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
F.  Waite.  The  Session  of  the  Church  was  constituted  of 
the  three  elders  already  named,  to  which  were  subse- 
quently added  Henry  W.  King,  J.  McGregor  Adams, 


Dr.  F.  Crumbaugh  and  Oliver  H.  Lee.  Under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Eddy  the  Church  made  gratifying  pro- 
gress as  regards  additions  to  its  membership,  both  by 
letter  and  by  profession,  and  there  united  with  the 
church  some  who  are  now  well  known  as  Presbjrterians 
in  the  city:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  King,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sprin- 
ger, all  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  At  first 
meetings  were  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  Rush  Med- 
ical College,  which  arrangement  continued  until  about 
1858.  Some  time  during  1856,  the  lot  that  had  been 
purchased  on  Ohio  Street  was  exchanged  for  what  is 
now  known  as  the  old  Westminster  lot,  having  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  front  on  Dearborn  Street, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  depth  on  On- 
tario. A  contract  was  entered  into  for  the  erection 
of  a  very  large  and  expensive  house  of  worship,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  ;  but  the  panic  of  1857 
intervened,  the  subscriptions  that  had  been  procured, 
and  which  were  only  partially  sufficient  to  carry  the  en- 
terprise forward  to  completion,  were  found  to  be  una- 
vailable, and  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  attempt  to 
proceeed  with  the  erection  of  so  expensive  an  edifice. 
The  foundations  already  up  some  feet  were  sold,  and  a 
small  frame  building  was  erected  on  the  sooth  side  of 
the  lot,  capable  of  accommodating  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy  continued  the  pastor 
about  three  years,  when  he  resigned,  and  the  Church 
was  without  a  pastor  for  a  considerable  time.  But 
religious  services  were  generally  held  on  Sunday  and 
always  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  Sunday  school 
was  continued  during  the  vacancy  in  the  pulpit,  which 
was,  however,  occasionally  occupied  by  strangers  vis- 
iting the  city  until  October  14, 1858.  At  that  time  Rev. 
William  H.  Spencer  came  to  this  Church  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Rock  Island,  and  continued  to  supply  the 
pulpit  until  his  death,  February  17,  1861.  During  the 
penod  of  his  servicesas  pastor  the  Church  was  converted 
into  a  parsonage,  and  a  frame  building  erected  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  lot  on  Dearborn  and  Ontario  streets,  under  the 
mechanical  direction  of  Asher  Carter.  Although  this 
was  an  inexpensive  building,  it  was  a  model  for  conve- 
nience and  comfort.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  Church  was  again  without  a  pastor  until  December 
13,  1861,  when  Rev.  E.  A.  Pierce,  having  a  short  time 
previously  come  to  Chicago  as  a  licentiate  from  the 
seminary,  was  ordained  and  installed.  Mr.  Pierce 
remained  until  December  22,  1865,  when  he  received  a 
call  from  Calvary  Church,  Chicago,  and  resigned  his 
pastorate  over  WesUninster.  Under  his  charge  the 
Church  was  blessed  spiritually  and  materially.  The 
Church  was  now  for  the  third  time  without  a  pastor 
until  in  the  spring  of  1866,  when  Rev.  David  Swing  was 
called.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Swing  was  in- 
stalled pastor  September  27,  1867,  continuing  as  such 
until  February  6,  1871,  when  the  relation  was  dissolved 
as  one  of  the  steps  preparatory  to  a  union  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church  with  this  Church,  the  union 
being  effected  on  the  date  last  above  mentioned,  and 
the  new  Church  named  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Chicago.  During  Rev.  David  Swing's  ministry  the 
Westminster  edifice  was  again  enlarged.  Upon  the 
union  of  the  two  churches,  the  united  Church  was  called 
the  Fourth,  taking:  the  number  four  which  Westminster 
would  have  taken  had  it  been  numbered  when  oi'gan- 
ized  instead  of  being  called  Westminster.  Upon  the 
union  of  the  two  churches,  the  united  Church  moved  to 
the  North  Presbyterian  building,  comer  of  Cass  and 
Indiana  streets,  in  which  it  continued  to  worship  until 
the  buildihg  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  /W^min- 
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ster  stood  until  that  time  unoccupied,  when  it  was  also 
destroyed.  A  Sunday  school  was  organized  soon  after 
the  foundingof  the  Church,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
who  performed  the  duties  of  superintendent  previous  to 
1858.  Probably  it  was  W  W.  Evarts.  Henry  W.  King 
was  elected  superintendent  in  1858, and  under  his  direc- 
tion, which  terminated  in  1862,  upon  his  removal  to 
Pennsylvania,  the  school  was  very  successful.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Oliver  H.  Lee,  who  remained  until  the 
organization  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  North  Presbyterian  Church.  (O.  S.) — In 
the  month  of  May,  1848,  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  organization  of  this  society.  The  first  serv- 
ices were  held  Sunday,  May  28,  in  the  hall  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
notice  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Saturday,  May  27 : 

"Divine  service  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  majr  be  expected  to-morrow  and  every  Lord's  Day  until 
further  notice  at  io}i  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  lyi  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the 
hall,  of  the  Medical  Coll^.  Dearborn  Street.  Preaching  by  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Richardson." 

Rehgious  services  were  continued  in  the  college 
building  until  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  when  their 
first  house  of  worship  was  erected.  The  Church  was 
organized  Sunday,  August  6,  1848,  with  twenty-six 
members,  among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Dor- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Runyon,  Mrs.  Lucy  Fitch 
Williams,  Miss  Lucy  Maria  Williams,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wads- 
worth,  Mrs.  Jonas  Clark,  Mrs.  Mindwell  W.  Gibbs,  Miss 
Doggett,  Mrs.  Dr.  Blaney,  Derastus  Harper,  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Hamilton,  Cyrus  H.  McO>rmick  and  others.  During 
the  fall  of  1848,  a  neat  edifice,  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  North  Clark 
and  Michigan  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  It  was  a 
small  frame  structure,  with  a  "pepper-box"  steeple, and 
was  sold  in  1852,  when  there  was  erected  a  similar  but 
somewhat  larger  building,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Illinois  and  Wolcott  (State)  streets,  fronting  north. 
This  edifice  cost  originally  about  $3,000;  was  after- 
ward enlarged,  and  finally  sold  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  large  new  brick  church  at  the  corner  of 
Indiana  and  Cass  streets,  which  was  dedicated  about 
February  21,  1861.  The  main  tower  of  the  latter  build- 
ing was  twenty-four  feet  square  at  the  base,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  high,  and  was  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  spire  ninety  feet  high.  The  turret  on  the 
opposite  comer  was  sixteen  feet  square  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  building  was  seventy-one  feet  wide 
by  ninety  feet  long,  fifty-two  feet  high  in  the  center  and 
thirty-eight  feet  at  the  sides.  The  main  audience-room 
would  seat  one  thousand  and  one  hundred  persons. 
The  lecture-room  in  the  basement  was  forty-two  by 
sixty  feet,  and  there  were  in  the  basement  in  addition 
class-rooms,  pastor's  study,  ladies'  parlor,  etc.  The 
style  of  architecture  of  this  church  was  the  Romanesque, 
and  it  was  furnished  with  an  excellent  organ. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Richardson  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  this  Church  November  19,1848,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Peoria.   He  remained  until  April  11,  1856, 


and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Brown,  who  was 
ordained  and  installed  December  14, 1856.  Mr.  Brown 
resigned  July  21,  1857,  after  which  there  was  no  regular 
pastor  until  the  installation  of  Rev.  Nathan  L.  Rice,  P, 
D.,  October  20,  1858, 


Nathan  L.  Rice.  D.D.,was  bom  near  Bardstoim,Ky.,  and 
won  a  national  reputation  in  bis  famous  debate  upon  "  Baptism," 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  with  Rev.  Alexander  CampbeU.  Dr.  Rice  was 
soon  afterward  called  to  the  Central  pFcsbyterian  Church,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  he  remained  several  years,  when  he  succeeded 
the  eminent  Dr.  Potis  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  In  1858,  on  account  of  his  great  ability,  and  at  the  advice  erf 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  he  was  induced  to  come  to  Chicago  and 
accept  the  pastorate  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  to  the  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  which  he  was  acoeptaUe.  The  Re*.  Dr. 
Rice  remained  with  this  Church  until  1861,  in  April  of  which  year 
he  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  New  York  City,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  I>r. 
Alexander. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
then  called,  but  did  not  respond,  and  the  Church  was 
without  pastoral  direction  uptil  November,  1862,  when 
Rev.  J.  B.  Stewart  was  called  and  immediately  entered 
upon  his  labors.  He  remained  pastor-elect  for  nearly 
two  years  but  was  never  installed.  He  was  succeeded 
in  November,  1864,  by  Rev.  David  X.  Junkin,  D.  D., 
who  was  installed  on  the  13th  of  the  month.  The  pas- 
toral relations  between  Rev.  Mr.  Junkin  and  the 
Church  were  dissolved  May  i,  1866.  Rev.  D.  S.  Mar- 
quis was  then  called,  July  18,  1866,  and  shortly  after- 
ward installed.  Mr.  Marquis  remained  with  the  Church 
until  November  22,  1870,  when  he  resigned,  being  the 
last  pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1871,  in  accordance  with  wishes  of  members  <tf 
this  Church  and  the  Westminster  Church,  the  Presby- 
tery of  Chicago  consented  to  a  union,  and  named  the 
united  Church  the  successor  of  these  two  churches,  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War,  differences  of 
opinion  developed  among  the  members  as  to  the  atti- 
tude the  North  Church  should  maintain  with  reference 
to  slavery,  and  various  other  questions  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Harmony  having  departed,  it  was 
thought  advisable  by  a  targe  portion  of  the  members  to 
withdraw  and  to  organize  a  new  Church  in  which  there 
would  be  greater  unanimity  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  political  issues  of  the  times.  These  differences  cul- 
minated in  the  early  winter  of  1864-65,  and  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
members  of  which  were  more,  radically  in  sympathy 
with  the  United  States  CSovemment  in  the  early  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  against  its  authority,  leaving 
in  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  those  members  who 
were  more  conservative  in  their  views.  The  Sunday 
school  in  connection  with  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church  was  usually  very  largely  attended.  One  of  its 
first  superintendents  was  Charles  A.  Spring,  a  brother 
of  Rev.  Gardner  Spring,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  He  was 
succeeded,  in  1854,  by  John  Woodbridge,  who  was  su- 
perintendent continuously  for  ten  years,  and  during  this 
time  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  library  connected  with  this  school 
was  exclusively  religious. 

The  South  Presbyterian  Church. — Movements 
preliminary  to  the  organization  of  this  Church  were 
made  by  certain  members  of  the  North  Presb3^erian 
Church  and  others  in  November,  1854.  On  the  12th  of 
that  month  a  petition,  signed  by  A.  B.  Newkirk,  Mrs.  L. 
M,  Newkirk,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  L.  J.  McCormick, 
Mary  A.  McCormick  and  others,  was  presented  to  the 
Session  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  setting  forth 
that  in  view  of  the  position  which  Chicago  held  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  whole  country  and  especially 
of  the  West ;  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  various 
quarters  of  the  city  and  especially  of  the  southern  sec- 
tion, and  of  various  other  facts,  it  was  deemed  i^dvisa- 
ble  by  the  petitioners  that  an  Old  School  Presbyterian 
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Church  be  organized  on  the  South  Side,  and  asking  that 
they  be  permitted  and  assisted  to  organize  such  a 
Church.  After  considering  this  petition  the  moderator 
and  Elder  Howe  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a 
minute  expressive  of  the  view  of  the  Session,  and  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting.  The  report  submitted 
November  24  contained  a  series  of  three  resolutions 
favoring  the  measure,  which  were  adopted,  the  third 
resolution  being  as  follows  : 

"  That  as  a  Session  and  as  individuals,  it  will  afford  us  much 
pleasure  to  give  to  the  new  enterprise  our  best  influence  and  effort, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable  and  expedient," 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the 
moderator,  Rev.  R.  H.  Richardson,  met  December  19, 
1854,  and  upon  receiving  the  request  of  certain  persons 
to  be  organized  into  a  Church,  with  their  letters  of  dis- 
mission from  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  resolved 
that  the  request  be  granted,  and  that  said  Church  be 
called  the  "  South  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  lit." 
This  request  was  signed  by  the  following  persons,  who 
thus  became  the  original  members:  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick,  Leander  J.  McCormick,  Adamson  B.  Newkirk, 
Charles  A.  Spring,  Sr.,  John  Forsythe,  John  Stephens, 
Thomas  H.  Beebe,  Mrs.  Catherine  Beebe,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
McCormick,  Mrs.  L.  N.  Newkirk,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Gibbs, 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Spring,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Stephens,  Mrs. 
Frances  E.  Dickson.  Charles  A.  Spring  and  Thomas 
H.  Beebe,  who  had  been  members  of  the  Session  of  the 
North  Presbyterian  Church,  were  elected  elders  of  the 
new  Church.  Soon  after  its  organization,  the  Church 
made  its  Session,  with  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  a  committee 
of  correspondence  and  supply,  with  ai  view  to  procuring 
a  pastor.  After  long  and  patient  effort,  the  committee 
was  directed  to  Rev.  R.  W.  Henry,  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church,  at  Belle  Brook,  Ohio,  who  having 
expressed  his  willingness  to  become  pastor,  was  regularly 
installed  October  16,  1855. 

On  March  11,  1856,  the  following  persons  were 
received  into  the  Church;  William  S.  McCormick,  from 
the  North  Presbyterian  Church;  Mrs.  Henrietta  M. 
McCormick,  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Lexington,  Va.;  Mrs.  Annie  T.  Forsythe,  from  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Springfield,  111.;  William  E.  Myers, 
from  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C; 
Mrs.  Mary  Emma  Henry,  from  the  A.  R.  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio;  Alexander  and  Mrs. 
Isabella  Bain,  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Ros- 
lin,  Scotland;  Philander  W.  Stubbins,  from  the  Bowling- 
green  Presbyterian  Church,  Ky.;  and  on  profession  of 
faith,  George  H.  Spring.  At  this  time,  Thomas  H. 
Beebe  presented  a  form  of  confession  of  faith  and 
covenant,  for  use  in  reception  of  members,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  Saturday,  March 
17,1856.  Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  church  edifice 
on  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Con- 
gress Street,  religious  services  were  held  in  Metropolitan 
Hall.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  Henry  remained  pastor  until 
April  2,  i860,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  call  from 
the  Scotch  (Dr.  McElroy's)  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York  City.  During  his  pastorate,  the  Church  increased 
rapidly  in  membership,  especially  during  the  earlier 
and  later  portions.  Among  those  who  became  mem- 
bers in  March,  1856,  was  John  H.  Doane,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  He  was 
elected  elder  May  14,  1856,  and  was  killed  by  the  cars 
within  the  year.  The  numbers  of  those  who  joined  un- 
der Mr.  Henry's  pastorate  were  as  follows:  In  1854, 
the  original  members,  fourteen;  in  1856,  fifty-one;  in 
1857.  thirty-three ;  in  1858,  twenty-nine;  in  1859,  six- 
teen, and  in  i860,  previous  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 


Henry,  twenty-five.  The  limited  number  which  joined 
in  1858  and  1859  is  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by  an 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  of  certain  of  the  mem- 
bers and  of  the  pastor,  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  toward  the  Church,  regarding 
the  property,  ownership  of  which  was  divided  &twe» 
him  and  the  Church.  At  the  time  of  the  oi^;anization 
of  the  Church  Mr.  McCormick  purchased  a  lot  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Congress 
Street,  eighty  feet  on  Wabash  Avenue  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  on  Congress,  the  purchase- 
price  being  $18,000,  and  the  payments  to  be  made  one- 
fourth  cash  down,  the  balance  in  three  equal  annual  in- 
stallments. Mr.  McCormick  made  the  first  payment, 
and  agreed  to  pay  the  first  installment  at  maturity,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  society  should  pay  the  third 
and  fourth  installments  ;  and,  having  done  so,  to  have 
from  Mr.  McCormick,  who  at  the  time  of  purchase  be- 
came r^ponsible  for  the  whole  amount  unpaid,  a  deed 
to  the  lot.  A  similar  understanding  was  had  also  be- 
tween Mr.  McCormick  and  the  society  with  reference 
to  the  building  to  be  erected  on  this  lot.  The  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  building  was  substantially 
carried  out,  the  society  erecting  it,  paying  nearly  one- 
half  the  cost  of  construction,  and  thus  becoming  owner 
of  it.  The  edifice  as  first  constructed  was  a  one-story 
frame  fronting  on  Wabash  Avenue,  and  capable  of  seat- 
ing about  four  hundred  people.  Connected  with  it  to- 
ward the  west  was  a  small  one-story  frame,  occupied  by 
the  pastor  as  a  study.  Still  further  to  the  west  was  the 
parsonage.  The  congregation  continued  to  assemble 
here  until  March,  1859,  when  the  building  was  removed 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  Jackson  Street  and  Edina 
Place,  now  Third  Avenue.  This  removal,  seen  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  facts,  was  not  wise,  but  it  was  made 
in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding.  Rev.  Nathan 
L.  Rice,  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  Old  School  Pres- 
byterian divines  in  the  West,  was  called  to  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church  early  in  1858,  and  was  installed 
pastor  October  20,  of  that  year.  Dr.  Rice  was  a  pro- 
slavery  man,  in  so  far  as  denying  that  the  relation  be- 
tween master  and  slave  is  necessarily  sinful,  constituted 
him  such.  Rev.  R.  W,  Henry  was  an  abolitionist, 
which  fact  was  well  known  to  the  South  Church 
when  they  called  him  to  the  pastorate.  But  neither 
Dr.  Rice  nor  Mr.  Henry  preached  politics  in  the 
pulpit.  So  that  the  question  as  to  what  were  the  senti- 
ments of  these  gentlemen  with  reference  to  the  slavery 
question,  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  modify  the 
conclusions  of  church  members  regarding  the  relations 
of  the  two  churches  or  of  the  two  ministers.  But  when 
certain  members  of  the  South  Church  suggested  that 
Dr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Henry  should  alternate  in  occupying 
the  pulpits  of  the  respective  churches,  with  the  view  of 
building  up  Old  School  Presbyterianism  in  Chicago, 
feeling  as  they  did  that  the  New  School  Presbyterians 
were  exercising  an  undue  influence  in  the  city,  and  when 
Dr.  Rice  signified  his  readiness  to  exchange  pulpits  with 
Mr.  Henry  on  the  plan  suggested,  certain  other  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Henry's  Church  thought  they  discovered  in 
this  willingness  of  Dr.  Rice,  a  design  on  the  part  of  the 
former  to  "set  a  trap  for  the  latter  and  thus  on  account 
of  his  anti-slavery  sentiments,  accomplish  his  discharge 
by  and  from  his  Church."  This  view  of  the  case  looked 
very  plausible  to  him,  for  which  reason  he  declined  the 
courtesy  of  the  exchange,  and  it  was  not  made.  The 
North  and  South  Presbyterian  churches  were  thus  made 
to  assume  toward  each  other  an  attitude  of  quasi  an- 
tagonism, which  was  unjust  to  both.  It  was  much  easier 
to  introduce  trouble  into  the  Church  than  toocpel  it. 
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whea  once  in,  and  it  was  also  easy  for  difficulty  to  drive 
out  members  and  to  prevent  new  members  from  joining 
the  Church.  Depleted  in  its  membership,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  society  to  make  the  third  and  fourth  pay- 
ments on  the  lot  on  which  their  edifice  was  standing ; 
and  as  the  making  of  these  two  payments  was  the  con- 
dition upon  which  Mr.  McCormick  had  agreed  to  give  a 
deed  to  the  lot,  the  society  was  not  entitled  to  and  did 
not  receive  the  deed.  Mr.  McCormick  made  the  pay- 
ments, retained  and  still  retains  the  ownership  of  the 
lot.  Many  of  the  members  losing  sight  of,  or  never 
having  learned  of,  the  existence  of  this,  condition, 
accused  Mr.  McCormick  of  violating  his  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  deed,  and  excited  themselves  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  refused  longer  to  worship  on  Mr. 
McCormick's  property.  This  feeling  was  entertained 
by  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  in  consequence  they 
purchased  a  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Jackson 
Street  and  Edina  Place,  to  which,  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, they  moved  their  building,  converted  it  into  a  two- 
story  edifice  by  erecting  under  it  a  basement  story,  and 
which,  when  completed  ready  for  occupancy  in  March, 
1859,  was  worth,  with  the  lot  on  which  it  stood,  from 
$12,000  to  $14,000.  This  new  edifice  was  dedicated 
March  13,  the  sermon  being  preached  in  the  morning 
hy  Rev.  R.  W.  Henry,  and  in  the  afternoon  by  Rev.  Dr. 
h.  H.  Long. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Church 
over  the  slavery  question,  and  partly  on  account  of  these 
difficulties,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Leander  J.  McCor- 
mick, William  S.  McCormick,  Mrs,  M.  A.  McCormick, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  McCormick,  and  others  whose  resi- 
dences were  near  the  North  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  which  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice  had  lately  been  called, 
were  dismissed  by  letter  to  unite  therewith.  This 
was  on  November  5.  1857,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  calling  of  Dr.  Rice.  The  retirement  of  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,  its  wealthiest  member,  was  a  misfortune  to 
the  society,  as  he  had  up  to  that  time  paid  $3,000  a  year 
towards  its  support.  The  withdrawal  of  this  generous 
aid  was  a  great  discouragement  also,  both  to  the  re- 
maining members  and  to  those  who  might  desire  to  be- 
come members.  As  a  result  of  these  difficulties  the 
church  never  became  able  to  pay  its  half  of  the  purchase 
price  for  the  Congress-street  lot.  In  1858  considerable 
numbers  left  the  South  Church,  some  to  unite  with  the 
North  Presbyterian  Church,  some  to  join  the  Second, 
and  still  others  to  go  to  other  churches.  Among  those 
to  unite  with  the  North  Church  were  the  two  elders  of 
the  South  Church,  Charles  A.  Spring,  Sr.,  and  Thomas 
H.  Beebe.  At  a  meeting  held  February  11,  1858, 
John  Wilson  and  William  G.  Holmes  were  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancies,  and  were  ordained  on  Sunday,  the 
14th.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1858,  Elder  Wilson  was 
granted  a  certificate  of  dismissal,  and  on  June  13,  1859, 
John  G.  Law  was  elected  to  his  place.  The  society  was 
now  finally  at  peace,  and  worshiping  in  a  building  of  its 
own,  standing  on  a  lot  for  which  had  been  given  new 
obligations.  During  the  balance  of  the  year  its  pro- 
gress, though  steady,  was  not  rapid.  In  the  beginning 
of  i860  a  more  lively  interest  was  worked  up,  twenty- 
five  members  joining  during  the  first  three  months.  The 
total  number  of  communicants  in  April,  i860,  was  one 
hundred  and  nineteen.  Rev.  R.  W.  Henry  having  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  City,  resigned  his  pastorate  April  2  to  accept 
the  call,  and  was  dismissed  with  gratitude  for  his  self- 
denying  labors  while  here,  and  with  the  best  wishes  of 
the  congregation  to  his  new  and  more  arduous  field  of 


duty.  At  this  time  there  were  one  hundred  children  in 
the  Sunday  school  and  Bible  class. 

The  Reforued  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ- 
ized on  Tuesday,  September  23,  1845,  with  nine  mem- 
bers, as  follows:  Solomon  McKichen,  Mrs.  Margaret 
McKichen,  Malcolm  McNeil,  James  Lowe,  Miss  Agnes 
Lowe,  Robert  Miller,  George  Murray,  William  Devore, 
and  Samuel  James.  This  was  the  result  of  efforts  which 
originated  during  the  preceding  spring,  when  Rev.  John 
Morrison,  who  was  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago, 
preached  a  number  of  sermons  in  this  city,  at  which 
time  there  was  neither  Church  nor  members.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  brief  manuscript  history  of  this 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart,  its  first  pastor,  de- 
tails its  early  history,  as  likewise  some  of  his  personal 
experience: 

"  At  ameeting  of  General  Synod,  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  May, 
1845,  the  place  (Chicago)  was  represented  as  a  very  important  one, 
and  worthy,  if  possible,  of  being  at  once  occupied.  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  Synod  appointed  myself  —  then  a  licentiate — to  come 
and  spend  a  number  of  months  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  to  see 
what  were  the  prospects,  and  what  with  pn^r  effort,  might  be 
reasonably  effected.  In  fulfillment  of  this  appointment,  I  arrived 
by  way  of  the  lakes  in  Chicago,  Saturday,  July  12,  1845,  an  entire 
stranger,  knew  no  one  and  had  an  introduction  to  no  one.  Preached 
in  the  afternoon  of  next  day,  in  Mr.  Henderson's  Seminary,  to  an 
audience  of  seven  persons.  Since  which  time,  with  occasional  in- 
terruption, have  been  here  till  the  present  (SepAember,  1847)." 

The  organization  took  place  at  the  house  of  Solo- 
mon McKichen,  at  which  time  Mr.  McKichen  and 
Robert  Miller  were  elected  and  ordained  elders.  On 
Sunday,  November  30,  1845,  the  first  communion  was 
dispensed.  Rev.  John  Morrison  officiating,  at  which 
time  twelve  persons  united,  as  follows:  Robert  Malcolm, 
Harvey  Botwell,  Mrs.  Maty  Botwell,  Elizabeth  Hender- 
son, David  Hood,  Mrs.  Maria  Hood,  Mrs.  James  Lowe, 
Mrs.  Flora  McNeil,  Mrs.  Agnes  Miller,  Mrs.  Samuel 
James,  Mrs.  Janet  Miller,  and  Miss  Barbara  Allison. 
About  the  beginning  of  1846,  as  the  expiration  of  Rev. 
A.  M.  Stewart's  appointment  drew  near,  the  infant  con- 
gregation, fearing  that  they  would  be  left  entirely  with- 
out a  pastor,  or  would  at  best  have  to  depend  on  occa- 
sional supplies,  and  as  a  consequence  soon  be  dispersed, 
extended  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart,  to 
become  their  settled  pastor,  and  promised  him  an  annual 
salary  of  three  hundred  dollars;  expressing  the  hope, 
however,  that  the  salary  might  soon  be  increased.  Ow- 
ing to  the  inability  of  Mr.  Stewart  to  be  present  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Western  Presbytery,  which  had 
been  requested  by  the  Church  to  moderate  the  call,  the 
proposition  lay  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
tery. On  the  6th  of  June,  the  third  communion  was 
held,  Mr.  Morrison  again  officiating,  at  which  time 
John  McGilvary,  Mrs.  Isabella  McGilvary,  John 
McMonagle,  Mrs.  Sarah  McMonagle,  Jane  Noble, 
Barbara  Club  and  Anna  Burnett  joined  the  Church. 
During  the  early  period  of  its  existence  the  society 
occupied  a  hall  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Clark  and 
Randolph  streets,  but  as  the  congregation  increased  in 
size,  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  more  capacious  room. 
Accordingly  arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  Hender- 
son, whereby  the  Church  worshiped  in  his  Female 
Seminary  Building  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Madison 
streets.  Here  they  remained  until  the  fall  of  1846, 
when  they  removed  to  the  third  story  of  the  "  City 
Saloon,"  at  the  comer  of  Clark  and  Lake  streets.  In 
the  fall  of  1847  they  re-rented  the  Seminary  building, 
occupying  it  until  December  23,  1849,  when  they  dedi- 
cated their  new  church  edifice,  just  completed,  at  the 
comer  of  Clinton  and  Fulton  streets.  This  house  was 
a  very  neat  and  beautiful  Gothic  frame  building,  sixty- 
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two  by  thirty-six  feet  in  size,  and  quite  elegantly  finished. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  ^1,600,  on  which 
there  was  a  debt  of  but  f  200.  A  portion  of  the  money 
expended  in  the  erection  of  this  church  had  been  raised 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of 
1846,  during  a  tour  made  for  that  purpose  through  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  with  the  result  of  collecting 
about  $800.  He  returned  by  way  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Synod,  and 
while  at  Xenia  the  Western  Presbytery  held  a  meeting 
and  presented  to  htm  the  call  of  his  Chicago  Church, 
which  he  then  accepted.  But  he  was  not  ordained  until 
May  13,  1847,  the  ordination  taking  place  in  the 
"Saloon  Building,"  The  first  communion  under  the 
new  relation  of  pastor  and  people  was  dispensed  August 
15,  1847,  Rev.  Josiah  Huntington,  of  Pennsylvania, 
assisting.  On  this  occasion  twenty  persons  united  with 
the  congregation.  The  next  communion  was  held  May 
31,  1848,  when  Mr.  Stewart  was  agisted  by  Rev.  James 
K.  Caimpbell,  missionary  from  Northern  India.  At 
this  communion  twelve  new  names  were  added  to  the 
Church-roll.  In  1849,  thirteen  persons  were  received 
into  membership;  in  1850,  forty-four;  in  185 1,  forty- 
two  ;  in  1852,  sixteen;  in  1853,  forty-four;  in  1854, 
twenty-seven  ;  and  in  1855,  the  last  year  of  Rev.  A.  M. 
Stewart's  ministry,  twenty,  making  a  total  number  added 
to  the  Church  during  that  time  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six.  The  first  building  erected  by  this  Church 
was  burned  down  in  the  year  1859,  in  common  with  a 
laige  amount  of  lumber,  and  quite  a  number  of  other 
buildings,  at  the  time  of  the  Natiotial  Fair,  the  fire 
originating  from  a  spark  from  the  pipe  or  cigar  of  a 
visitor  to  the  city,  and  causing  a  loss  of  about  $500,000. 
The  Society  immediately  inaugurated  the  enterprise 
of  erecting  a  brick  church  on  the  site  of  the  one 
destroyed,  which  in  six  months  was  so  far  advanced 
toward  completion  as  to  be  occupied  for  religious 
services,  and  which,  when  completed,  cost  about 
$15,000.  This  was  a  two-story  building,  with  a  room 
in  the  basement  for  Sunday  school,  and  a  number  of 
ante-rooms,  and  in  the  upper  stor)'  an  audience-room 
capable  of  comfortably  seating  six  hundred  people.  It 
was  surmounted  with  a  tower  containing  a  bell.  In  1869, 
on  account  of  the  encroachments  of  railroads  and 
various  kinds  of  business,  this  church  was  sold  for  $13,- 
000,  the  furniture  being  reserved,  and  a  new  frame  edi- 
fice erected  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  May  streets,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $12,000,  including  land.  This  building 
was  occupied  by  the  Church  until  the  time  of  its  disor- 
ganization in  1875,  when  it  was  leased  ;  but  on  account 
of  a  mortgage  on  the  property  in  favor  of  Moses  Shirra 
it  now  is  a  part  of  his  estate.  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart 
retired  from  the  pastorate  of  this  Church  in  September, 
1855,  and  for  two  years  there  was  no  regular  pastor. 
During  this  interval  Dr.  Guthrie  supplied  the  pulpit 
three  months,  when  a  call  was  accepted  and  almost  im- 
mediately afterward  his  acceptance  was  withdrawn.  Dr. 
Black  then  suj^lied  the  pulpit  some  months,  and  in 
July,  1857,  a  call  was  extended  to  Robert  Patterson,  I). 
D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  was  accepted,  and  he 
began  his  labors  in  August  of  the  same  year.  In 
March,  1864,  he  received  a  call  from  George  H.  Stew- 
art, of  Philadelphia,  to  labor  in  the  U.  S.  Christian 
Commission,  and  moved  to  Philadelphia  to  engage  in 
that  work.  His  resignation  tendered  to  his  Church 
was  not  accepted,  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  only  be- 
ing granted,  and  he  returned  in  May,  1865.  During 
his  absence  the  pulpit  had  been  supplied  six  months  by 
Rev.  John  McCorkel,  who  had  just  resigned  his  charge 
in  Elgin,  and  by  Dr.  Van  Doren,    Dr.  Patterson  then 


continued  in  the  pastorate  until  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, 1866,  when  with  a  large  majority  of  his  congre- 
gation, he  left  the  Reformed  Church,  and  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  united  with  the  Old-School  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination. The  secession  left  the  Reformed  Church 
comparatively  weak  in  numbers  and  in  money,  but  free 
from  debt.  For  some  months  afterward  the  Church 
enjoyed  the  ministerial  services  of  Dr.  Van  Doren,  and 
while  erecting  their  new  church  at  the  comer  of  May 
and  Fulton  streets  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Ramsey,  who  accepted  the  call  January  27,  1869,  and 
remained  until  1873,  when  he  resigned.  No  subsequent 
attempt  was  made  to  fill  the  pulpit,  and  the  congrega- 
tion gradually  distributed  themselves  among  other 
churches,  until  at  length  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  ceased  to  exist.  The  first  elders  were  Solomon 
McKichen  and  Robert  Miller.  On  August  14,  1847, 
William  Kennedy,  who  had  arrived  with  his  family  from 
Alabama,  was  installed  in  that  office.  On  the  17th  of 
February,  1848,  Isaac  Fleming  was  elected  elder,  and 
ordained  March  6.  Mr.  Fleming  died  of  the  cholera 
August  28,  1850.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1849, 
John  Clark,  a  ruling  elder  from  the  United  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  installed  elder  here.  In  the 
spring  of  1850,  the  Session  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  George  Clark  and  Thomas  Floyd.  A  Sunday 
school  was  organized  October  5,  1845,  ^^v-  ^-  M. 
Stewart  taking  the  superintendency  until  some  other 
person  could  be  procured.  John  McGilvary  afterward 
became  superintendent,  and  upon  his  removal  from  the 
city  in  about  a  year,  Robert  Miller  became  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Miller  was  succeeded  by  William  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  superintendent  in  1849. 

Rev.  Alex.\7ider  Morrison  Stewart,  D.D.,  was  bom 
January  22,  1814,  in  Beaver  (now  Lawrence)  County,  Pa.,  at  the 
homestead  which  his  grandfather,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  had  founded  in  1796,  in  the  then  new  county  of  west«ii 
Vennsylvania,  going  thenoefrom  Carlisle,  Pa.  His  nithcr,  James 
Stewart,  was  a  Captain  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  bts  mother  was 
Miss  Nan(^  Momson,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  At  the  age  of  eight  yean 
his  school  fife  began  under  the  c-ire  of  Master  Elliott,  and  contin- 
ued later  under  that  of  Master  Sterett,  well  known  instructors  in 
that  region,  and  all  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm, 
surrounded  by  the  loving  influence  of  a  Christian  home.  When 
at  the  age  of'^  eighteen  hie  felt  himself  converted  and  joined  the 
Old-School  Presbyterian  Church  at  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  then  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Robert  Semple.  During  the  following  year 
he  decided  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry,  and  in  the  fau  of 

1833  commenced  nis  studies  at  Sdidlsburg  Academy,  Bradford  Co. , 
I^.,  where  his  older  brother.  Rev.Ethan  Allan  Stewart,  had  charge 

of  the  Academy.  From  there  he  entered  Franklin  College  at  New 
Athens,  Ohio,  and  after  graduating,  studied  theology  under  the 
Pittsburgh  Presbytery  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  December,  1841.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1842  he  preached  throughout  the  various  precincts  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Presbytery,  and  in  the  fall  received  a  call  to  settle  as 
pastor  in  Centerville,  Shenango  Co.,  Pa.,  which  he  declined.  In 
the  sprii^f  of  1843  he  preachw  in  Cincinnati,  and  afterward  filled 
appomtments  under  the  Philadelphia  and  Northern  Presbytery,  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  in  the  fall  declined  a 
call  from  Mtlton.  Pa.  He  was  sent  out  in  November,  1843,  by  the 
Presbytery,  and  preached  in  various  stations  throughout  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  also  in  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  attended  divinity  lec- 
tures under  Rev.  S.  B.  Wyle  in  the  winter  of  1844-45,  and  also  med- 
ical lectures  at  Jefferson  College.  In  April,  1845  he  want  to  Cale- 
donia County,  Vt.,  and  thence  to  western  Pennsylvaniar^here  he 

prei^ied  until  th«  fall  wheq  he  came  to£hicu;o  jiki  g^^Im^ 
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congregation  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Seminary  building  on  Clark  Street,  south  of  Madison,  where  he 
also  taught  a  school  in  the  langfuages  during  the  winter  of  I845.46. 
He  remained  in  Chicago  until  1855,  when  his  health  was  so  broken 
as  to  compel  him  to  seek  a  different  climate,  and  after  a  two  years, 
rest  in  Sewickley,  Pa.,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Second  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  oif  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  which  he  was  pastor 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Many  young 
men  of  l^ttsburgh,  includii^  a  ccmsiderable  proportion  of  his  own 
congregation,  pronoptly  volunteered  to  defend  their  country,  and 
Rev,  A.  M.  Stewart  as  promptly  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  Brigadier- 
General  J.  S.  Negley,  datt:d  April  19,  1S61,  to  accompany  the 
volunteers  to  the  field,  "  to  comfort  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to 
console  the  dying,"  and  if  necessary  to  handle  the  rifle  or  sword. 
In  a  week  he  was  with  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  in  York,  Pa.,  enlisted  for  a  three  months'  campaign. 
Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  renuined  with  bis  regiment,  which  when  re-or- 
ganized  became  the  One  Hundred  and  Second,  until  near  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  July,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  local  chap- 
lain at  Gilsboro,  D.  C.,  and  afterward  became  district  secretary  of 
the  American  Tract  Society  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  March, 
1866,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  united  congregations  of 
East  Whiteland  and  Reesville  (N.  S.),  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  where 
he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  he  was  solicited  by  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  to  become  its  secretary  for  the  Pacific 
slope.  Here  he  organized  new  churches  and  preached  in 
Nevada  and  California  during  1868.  In  1869  he  returned 
to  resign  his  pastorate,  and  then  resumed  his  secretaryship 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  until  the 
re-union  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian  assemblies. 
Preferring  pastoral  duties  to  those  of  the  secretaryship,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Gilroy  Presbyterian  Church,  Santa  Chira  Valley,  Cal., 
with  which  he  remained  until  1874,  when  he  resigned  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  tour  around  the  world,  but  upon  receiving 
urgent  calls  to  work  in  new  fields  at  home,  his  sense  of  duty  being 
strong  and  sensitive,  he  interpreted  such  as  the  call  of  his  Master 
to  put  aside  the  pleasure  of  travel  for  a  time  and  work  yet  longer 
in  His  vineyard.  Thinking  so,  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Chico,  Butte  Co.,  Cal.,  in  June,  1874, 
of  which  he  vtain  pastor  at  the  time  of  his  death,  February  24,  1875. 
Dr.  Stewart  was  married  in  October,  1847,  to  Miss  N.  E.  Hadley, 
daughter  of  Moses  Hadley,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  George 
Hadley  Stewart,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Mary  E.  Stewart, 
now  tlie  wife  of  Geoi^  B.  Wilson,  of  Delano,  Cal.  Mrs.  N.  E. 
Stewart  died  December  9,  i860.  Dr.  Stewart  was  married  the  sec- 
ond time,  February  25,  1864,  to  Miss  Josephine  A.  Malcom, 
daughter  of  Robert  Malcom,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago,  who 
died  during  the  night  of  the  great  fire.  In  person  Dr.  Stewart  was 
tall  and  of  distinguished  presence,  and  his  character  one  of  mild> 
ness  and  tenderness,  associated  with  great  firmness  and  strength. 
He  never  entered  into  disputations,  and  won  his  hearers  as  much 
by  his  charm  of  manner  as  by  the  exercise  of  his  superior  abilities. 

Rev.  Robert  Pattersox,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  was  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  while  comparatively  young,  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Soon,  however,  he  abandoned 
bu^nes3  for  the  ministry.  After  due  study  and  preparation  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  be- 
gan his  labors  by  becoming  a  missionary  in  the  then  Western 
States.  Soon  be  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  a  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral years,  until  he  removed  to  Chicago  in  1857,  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  on  Fulton  Street 
in  tlut  city.  The  Church  had  been  without  a  pastor  two  years,  and 
was  struggling  with  adverse  circumstances.  But  Mr.  Patterson  was 
in  the  vigor  of  his  young  manhood,  and  entered  npoii  the  work  of 
building  up  the  Church  with  all  the  ardor  and  earnestness  of  an  ag- 
gressive and  bold  nature.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  by  his 
Church  becoming  crowded  with  an  earnest  and  united  congrega- 
tion. In  1859  the  church  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  soon, 
through  his  active  efforts,  a  larger  and  more  commodious  building 
was  erected.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  slaveholder's  rebellion  many 
of  the  members  of  Mr.  Patterson's  Chnreh  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
and  in  1863  and  1864,  during  the  country's  darkest  days,  Dr. 
Patter^m  called  a  meeting  of  bis  Church,  explained  to  its  members 
the  necessities  and  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  that  he  might  himself  go  to  the  front.  The 
Church  promptly  voted  him  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  or  during 
the  war,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  Commission  he 
visited  many  acamp  hospital  and  battlefield.  This  commission,  rec- 
ognizing his  wonderful  earnestness  and  power  as  a  public  speaker, 
detailed  him  on  special  duty  in  California  and  Oregon,  especially 
in  the  mining  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  to  raise  funds  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  ministerii^  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  neces^ties 
of  the  nek  and  wounded  soldiers.   Going  by  way  of  the  Isth- 


mus be  contracted  malaria,  wUdi,  together  with  the  exdtemcnt 
and  overwork  attendant  on  bis  mission,  impaired  his  health  and  for 
a  time  prostrated  him.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Chicago,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  his  congregation;  but  soon 
both  Church  and  pastor,  feeling  the  influences  of  the  war  in  the 
disintegration  of  religious  as  well  as  of  political  creeds,  and  ming- 
ling with  other  Christian  denominations,  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  restraints  of  the  rules  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  hymn  singing  and  close  communion; 
and  as  liberty  in  these  particulars  could  not  be  secured  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  Dr.  Patterson  and  a  large  majority  of  his  congre- 
gation decided  to  unite  with  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion. In  order  to  do  so  honorably  they  renounced  all  legal  claim 
to  the  church  property,  which  was  entirely  unincumbered,  and 
permitted  it  to  be  retained  by  a  small  minority  of  the  Church,  who 
were  content  to  remain  undo:  the  rules  of  the  Rriormed  Church. 
This  withdrawal  was  the  origin  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Church.  Dr. 
Patterson  is  a  man  of  fine  physical  appearance,  and  has  few  supe- 
riors on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  his  mimetic  power 
over  an  audience.  His  preaching  is  entirely  extemporaneous,  and 
is  evidently  under  the  inspiration  of  the  thought  that  be  has  been 
divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  dying  men.  He 
is  accredited  his  admirers  vrith  a  Pauline  fervency  in  his  denun- 
ciations of  sins,  shams  and  hypocrisy,  and  yet  with  the  possession 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  Apostle  John.  During  the  faU  and  win- 
ter after  the  great  fire,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  gigantic  work  of  providing  for  the  thousands 
thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the  world  by  that  dire  calamity,  and 
his  devotedness  to  the  work  and  the  exposure  consequent  thereon, 
made  rapid  inroads  upon  his  health,  and  in  the  succeeding  spring 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  abroad  a  restoration  of  health,  A  short 
vacation  was  not,  however,  sufficient,  and  fearing  to  risk  the  rigors 
of  another  Northern  winter,  he  felt  compelled  to  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  Chicago  and  with  the  Chureh,  between  which  and  whom 
there  existed  such  sincere  regard,  and  to  adopt  California  aa  his 
future  home.  In  San  Francisco  he  is  now  the  pastor  of  a  large 
and  flourishing  congregation. 

Olivet  Presbyterian  Church. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  connected  with 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  held  February  11, 
1856,  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Wight  was  elected  b^  them  ta 
serve  as  city  missionary  under  their  auspices.  Mr. 
Wight  was  also  to  have  in  view  the  formation  and  es 
tablishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  some  destitute 
portion  of  the  city.  He  at  once  entered  upon  his  mis- 
sionary labors,  and  in  addition  thereto  preached  01 
Sunday  mornings  in  the  building  known  as  the  Taylot 
Street  Sunday-school  house,  standing  on  Taylor  street, 
between  Edina  Place  and  Buffalo  Street.  The  first  serv* 
ice  was  held  Sunday,  February  16,  1856,  twenty  per- 
sons being  present,  nineteen  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church.  From  this  time  until  the 
organization  of  the  Church  was  effected,  about  six  meni- 
bers  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  were  regularly 
in  attendance  each  Sunday  morning,  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  varying  considerably  in  numbers  and  be- 
longing to  the  floating  population  of  the  city.  The 
purchase  of  a  lot  was  considered  by  Mr.  Wight  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  organization  of  a  society,  and  to 
accomplish  this  end  he  spent  considerable  time  in  can- 
vassing for  subscriptions  ;  but  the  project  met  with  so 
little  encouragement  that  it  was  abandoned.  It  was 
then  thought  best  to  build  upon  a  rented  lot.  Mr.  Wight 
had  several  estimates  made  of  the  cost  of  the  erection 
of  such  a  home  ;  but  before  anything  had  been  done  in 
this  direction,  the  church  hitherto  occupied  by  the 
Universalists,  and  standing  on  Washington  Street,  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  after  examining  cne  structure  it 
was  thought  proper  to  purchase  this  house.  According- 
ly, in  September  of  the  same  year  it  was  bought  foi 
$2,750,  including  the  church  furniture  and  a  small  reed 
organ,  and  moved  to  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Wabash 
Avenue,  about  one  hundred  feet  north  of  Twelfth  Street, 
owned  by  and  rented  of  Dr.  Jonn  H.  Foster,  for  fivt 
years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $160.  Trustees  were  now 
elected  in  the  persons  of  S.  D.  Ward,  F.  f  ^ 
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Williams.  Sunday,  November  23,  Mr.  Wight  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  the  renovated  house,  which  had  then 
cost  $3,800,  all  of  which  sum  was  paid  except  $400. 
This  gratifying  result  was  due  to  the  persistence  and 
energy  of  Mr.  Wight. 

Pursuant  to  notice  given  some  time  previously,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  November  27,  by  those  interested 
in  the  movement  and  designing  to  unite  with  the  pros- 
pective Church,  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  forming 
the  proposed  organization  then  or  in  the  near  future. 
An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1856,  on  which  day  the  Church  was  organized  by 
Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  with  the  following  exercises  : 
Scriptural  readings  and  sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wight, 
from  Isaiah,  xxxii,  9  ;  dedicatory  prayer,  by  Rev.  E.  F. 
Dickinson  ;  organization  of  the  Church,  by  Rev,  R.  W. 
Patterson,  and  address  to  the  Church,  by  Rev.  Harvey 
CurtLs,  The  original  members  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  B.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ephraim  H. 
Dennison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Ely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Wight,  R.  H.  How,  E. 
A.  Burbank,  and  Bradford  T.  Averill.  These  were  all 
from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  The  first  reg- 
ular prayer-meeting  was  held  Wednesday,  December  10, 
after  which  a  business  meeting  was  held,  at  which  S.  B. 
Williams  was  elected  elder  and  Edward  Ely  deacon, 
both  of  whom  were  ordained  on  the  29th.  On  the  12th 
of  the  month  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  J.  Ambrose 
Wight  to  become  pastor,  at  a  salary  of  $1,300  per  year. 
Mr.  Wight  remained  with  this  Church  until  July  31, 
1863,  when  he  insisted  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  res- 
ignation, which  had  been  tendered  six  months  previ- 
ously. On  the  7th  of  August  a  meeting  of  the  Church 
was  held,  and  the  resignation  reluctantly  accepted. 
Rev.  A.  Eddy  was  called  September  30,  1863,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $3,000  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 
The  call  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Eddy  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  December.  He  remained  until  September 
2,  1866,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Nelson  Millard,  of  Mont  Clair,  who  was  unanimously 
invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  six  months  from  Janu- 
ary 28,  1867,  at  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly.  On  September  9,  he  was  invited  to  become 
settled  pastor,  at  the  same  salary,  payable  in  the  same 
manner.  Mr.  Millard  resigned  in  December,  1868.  In 
October,  1869,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  G.  P.  Nichols, 
who  remained  until  November,  1870,  and  was  the  last 
pastor  of  the  Church. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1857,  two  ruling  elders 
and  one  deacon  were  elected,  the  former  being  E.  L. 
Pomeroy  and  S.  B.  W^illiams,  the  latter  Edward  Ely. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  was  ordained  January  13, 1858.  On  the 
2d  of  November,  1859,  the  Session  was  enlarged  again 
by  the  election  of  N.  S.  Bouton  as  ruling  elder,  and  at 
the  same  time  Ephriam  H.  Dennison  was  elected  deacon. 
Mr.  Bouton  was  ordained  November  13;  Bradford  T. 
Averill  was  elected  elder  November  16,  1859,  and  or- 
dained December  18.  George  F.  Ruggles  and  W.  B. 
Topliff  were  elected  elders  .\pril  29,  1864,  and  ordained 
May  I.  January  5,  1866,  Dr.  Frederick  Crumbaugh 
and  O.  S.  Avery  were  elected  eiders,  and  George  F. 
Ruggles,  permanent  elder.  On  the  i8th  of  November, 
1869,  three  ruling  elders  were  elected — Erastus  Foote, 
Ephraim  H.  Dennison  and  Edward  Ely.  Stephen  B. 
Williams  was  elected  clerk  of  Session  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  and  served  until  1864.  N. 
S.  Bouton  was  elected  clerk,  January  22,  1864,  and 
served  until  the  union  of  this  Church  with  "^e  Second 
Presbyterian.  During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy, 
a  lot  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  at  the 


corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street  was 
purchased  at  $100  per  foot.  Upon  this  lot  was  erected 
a  two-story  brick  church,  without  galleries,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $85,000.  An  organ  was  added  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000.  The  church  building  which  had  been  bought 
of  the  Universalists  was  sold  for  business  purposes,  was 
moved  to  Wabash  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  store  and  market  house.  At  the  time  of 
the  union  with  the  Second  Presbyterian,  the  new  brick 
church  was  sold  to  the  Wabash  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 
The  Sunday  school  was  organized  in  January,  1857,  with 
eighteen  pupils.  The  membership  and  attendance 
increased  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  The 
school  at  one  time  had  about  four  hundred  scholars. 
The  superintendents  of  the  school  were:  S.  B.  Williams, 
from  1857  to  i860;  William  Tomlinsonfrom  i860  to  1861; 
and  N.  S.  Bouton,  from  1861  to  the  time  of  the  union  of 
the  two  churches,  except  during  1864,  when  Gilbert  U 
Granger  served  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  was  organized  Oc- 
tober 19,  1833,  with  nineteen  members,  by  Rev.  Allen 
B.  Freeman.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Heatd,  wife  of  Captain  Nathan  Heald,  and  Rev.  Isaac 
McCoy,  Dr.  John  T.  Temple  was  the  first  Baptist  to 
arrive  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Temple,  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  reached  Chicago  about  the  4th  of  July,  1833. 
For  some  time  after  his  arrival,  he  and  his  family  at- 
tended the  Presbyterian  services  in  Fort  Dearborn,  but 
having,  through  correspondence  with  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society,  secured  the  appointment  of  a 
missionary  for  Chicago,  and  thinking  best  that  the  two 
denominations  should  at  the  first  begin  with  separate 
churches,  started  a  subscription  for  a  building,  heading 
it  with  one  hundred  dollars.  In  a  few  weeks  the  build- 
ing was  erected  near  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  South 


Water  streets.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  structure,  the 
upper  story  for  school,  the  lower  for  religious  purposes, 
and  cost  about  nine  hundred  dollars.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Rev.  Jesse  Walker's  log  house  at  the  Point,  this 
was  the  first  house  built  for  religious  worship  in  Chicago. 
It  was  designated  as  the  "Temple  Building,"  and  was 
used  by  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  alike 
until  the  Presbyterian  church  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
When  Rev.  Allen  B.  Freeman,  with  his  wife,  arrived  on 
the  i6th  of  August,  he  found  the  church  building  ready 
for  use.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  he  preached 
to  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter's  congregation,  in  that 
minister's  absence,  at  Blackstone's  Grove,  twenty-eight 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  and  from  this  time  until  Mr. 
Freeman's  death  these  two  ministers  preached  once  each 
month  to  congregations  in  some  distant  village  ;  on  such 
occasions  the  two  congregations  uniting  to  hear  the  one 
remaining  at  home,  until  the  Presbyterian  church  was 
dedicated  January  4,  1834.  At  the  time  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Baptist  Church,  October  19,  1833,  there 
were  about  twenty-five  Baptists  in  Chicago,  fourteen  of 
whom  were  present  at  the  church  and  gave  in  their  names 
as  follows  :  Rev.  Allen  B.  Freeman  and  Hannah  C, 
his  wife  ;  S.  T.  Jackson,  Martin  D.  Harmon,  Peter 
Moore,  Nathaniel  Carpenter,  John  K,  Sargents,  Peter 
Warden,  Willard  Jones,  Ebenezer  and  Betsey  Crane, 
Susannah  Rice,  Samantha  Harmon  and  Lucinda  Jack- 
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son.  One  of  the  other  five  members  was  Samuel  S. 
Lathrop. 

Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary.  During  his  brief  pastorate  he 
was  an  earnest  and  efficient  la^rer,  organizing  besides 
the  Church  in  Chicago,  four  others  in  as  many  neighbor- 
ing districts.    It  was  in  returning  from  one  of  these 
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services  at  Long  Grove,  fifty  miles  south  of  Chicago, 
early  in  December,  1834,  where  he  had  preached  and 
administered  the  rite  of  baptism,  that  his  hurse  was 
taken  sick  eighteen  miles  from  home.  For  two  nights 
and  one  day  Mr.  Freeman  watched  with  the  suffering 
animal,  when  it  died,  and  he  made  the  rest  of  the  way 
home  on  foot.  Overcome  by  exposure  and  exertion,  he 
was  himself  taken  sick  of  typhoid  fever  and  in  ten  days 
thereafter,  on  December  15,  1834,  died.  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Porter  preached  the  funeral  sermon  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  was  assisted  in  the  services  by  Rev.  Isaac 
W.  Hallam,  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  Rev.  John  Mitch- 
ell, of  the  Methodist,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Ambrose,  of  one  of 
the  country  Baptist  churches  organized  by  Mr.  Free- 
man. The  Chicago  Tribune  of  a  not  very  remote  date, 
contained  a  communication  mentioning — "  a  little  burial 
ground  near  the  North  Branch  on  the  West  Side.  •  *  • 
That  little  burial  ground,  as  I  remember,  was  about 
where  Indiana  Street  crosses  the  river.  The  little  in- 
cldsure  was  a  prominent  object,  on  the  otherwise  unoc- 
cupied and  open  prairie,  up  to  1840  or  later.  An 
inscription  on  one  head-stone,  or  rather  head-board,  as 
I  well  remember  it,  was  that  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Freeman, 
who  was  the  first  Baptist  minister  of  Chicago."  .\  picket 
fence  was  built  around  this  grave  by  Samuel  S.  Lathrop. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  membership  of  the 
Church  had  increased  to  forty;  but  by  a  year  from  that 
time,  by  death  and  by  removals  to  other  chu  rches,  it  was 
reduced  to  twenty. 

During  the  year  1835,  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hinton  became 
the  successor  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Freeman.  Mr.  Hinton  was 
by  birth  an  Englishman,  but  came  to  Chicago  from 
Richmond,  Va.  He  was  a  very  able  and  highly 
erteemed  preacher,  and  a  very  warm-hearted  and  genial 
man.  Under  his  ministrations  the  membership  of  the 
Church  and  the  attendance  upon  religious  services  con- 
siderably increased,  so  niuch  so  that  they  began  to  need 


a  larger  building.  Rev.  Mr.  Hinton  was  sent  East  to 
solicit  aid  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  returned  with  the  small  sum  of  $846.48.  This 
disappointment  nerved  the  members  to  active  effort  for 
themselves,  and  soon  the  foundations  of  a  new  house 
were  laid,  and  much  of  the  woodwork  prepared;  but  on 
account  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  the  buildingwas 
never  completed.  Instead,  a  frame  building,  which  was 
being  used  as  a  temporary  workshop,  was  converted  into 
a  church,  and  with  occasional  enlargements,  served  the 
purposes  of  the  congregation  until  1844,  during  which 
year  a  larger  edifice  was  erected.  It  was  a  brick  build- 
ing and  stood  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Washington 
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and  LaSalle  streets,  where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
afterward  stood.  It  was  fifty-five  by  eighty  feet  in  size; 
there  was  a  basement  eight  feet  high,  divided  into  two 
rooms,  for  lecture  and  school  purposes;  it  had  an  Ionic 
portico  of  six  columns;  the  apex  of  the  spire  was  one 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  from  the  ground;  in  the  spire 
were  a  bell  and  clock,  the  clock  having  five  dials,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  spire,  and  one  inside  the  church;  the 
total  cost  of  this  church  edifice  was  $4,500. 

Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hinton  remained  with  the  Church  until 
1842.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  ways;  ex- 
ceedingly happy  in  disposition,  of  a  genial  temper,  an 
excellent  pastor,  and  an  able  preacher.  Large  congre- 
gations attended  his  services.  His  great  forte  was 
preaching  on  prophecy.  In  the  year  1836,  he  delivered 
a  series  of  Sunday-evening  sermons  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  on  this  great  subject.  The  church  although 
the  largest  in  Chicago,  was  usually  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity;  everybody  was  desirous  of  hearing  "Hinton 
on  Prophecy."  He  taught  that  the  then  present  order 
of  things  would  come  to  an  end  in  1873,  but  did  not  live 
to  see  the  non-fulfillment  of  his  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  May  7,  1876: 

"  At  the  close  of  service  one  day,  Parson  Hinton  said  he 
thought  Chicago  people  ought  to  know  more  about  the  Devil  than 
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they  did.  Therefore  he  would  take  up  his  history  in  four  lectures; 
Brst,  he  would  give  the  origin  of  the  Devil;  second,  state  what  the 
Devil  bad  done ;  third,  state  what  the  Devil  is  now  dung ;  and 
fourth,  prescribe  how  to  destroy  the  Deinl.  These  lectures  were 
the  sensation  for  the  next  four  weeks.  The  house  could  not  con- 
tain the  mass  that  flocked  to  hear  him;  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me 
that  those  four  lectures  have  not  been  preserved.  Chicago  news- 
paper enterprise  had  not  then  reached  here.  The  third  evening 
was  one  never  to  be  forgotten  in  this  city;  if  one  of  our  most  emi- 
nent clergymen,  with  the  effective  manner  of  preaching  that  Mr. 
Hinton  had,  should  undertake  to  tell  us  what  the  Devil  is  doing  in 
our  city  tolday.  The  drift  of  his  discourse  was  to  prove  that 
everybody  had  a  Devil;  that  the  Devil  was  In  every  store,  and  in 
ever^  bank,  and  he  did  not  even  except  the  Church.  He  had  the 
Devil  down  outside  and  up  the  middle  of  every  dance;  in  the 
ladies'  curls  and  the  gentlemen's  whiskers.  In  fact,  before  he  fin- 
ished he  proved  conclusively  that  there  were  iust  as  many  devils  in 
every  pew  as  there  were  persons  io  it;  and  if  it  were  m  this  our 
day,  there  would  not  have  been  swine  enough  in  the  stock  yards  to 
cast  them  into.  When  the  people  came  out  of  church  they  would 
ask  each  other;  'What  is  your  devil?'  And  they  would  stop 
one  another  in  the  streets  during  the  week,  and  ask,  'What 
does  Parson  Hinton  say  your  Devil  is?'  The  fourth  lecture  con- 
tained his  prescription  for  destroying  the  Devil.  I  remember  his 
closing :  '  Pray  on,  brethren  and  friends ;  prav  ever.  Fight  as 
well  as  pray.    Pray  and  light  until  the  Devil  is  dead  ! 

"  The  world,  the  flemh,  the  devil, 
Will  prove  m  fatal  snare, 
UnlcM  we  do  remit  him. 
By  iaith  and  bumble  prajrer.'  " 

And  quoting  from  another  portion  of  the  same  lec- 
ture: 

"  He  was  a  man  who  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  immersing 
converted  sinners  in  our  frozen  river  or  lake.  It  was  said  ^  his 
converts  that  no  one  of  them  was  ever  known  to  be  a  tutckslider. 
*  *  *  Immersions  were  no  uncommon  thing  in  those  days.  *  *  * 
But  recently  our  Baptist  friends  have  made  up  their  minds  that  our 
lake  had  enough  to  do  to  carry  all  the  sewerage  of  the  city,  without 
washing  off  the  stns  of  the  people.  It  is  also  claimed  for  Mr, 
Hinton  that  no  couple  he  married  was  ever  divorced.  He  was  just 
as  <areful  in  marrying  as  he  was  in  baptising  ;  he  wanted  nobody 
to  fall  from  grace." 

But  notwithstanding  Rev.  Mr.  Hinton's  ability  and 
the  high  estimation  placed  upon  his  seiTrices,  his  Church 
was  unable  to  pay  him  a  salary  sufficient  to  support  his 
large  family,  not  even  when  he  aided  them  by  his  own 
efforts  in  teaching.  So  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Louis, 
^nd  preached  his  farewell  sermon  in  Chicago  Septem- 
ber 26,  1S41.  The  succes.sive  pastors  of  the  Church 
subsequent  to  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hinton,  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing :  Revs.  C.  B.  Smith,  1843-43:  £.  H.  Hamlin, 
1843-45*  Miles  Sanford,  1845-47:  Luther  Stone,  1847- 
48;  Elisha  Tucker,  D.  D,  1848-51;  John  C.  Bur- 
roughs, D.  D.,  January,  1853-56;  W.  G.  Howard,  D.  D., 
1856-59.  During  the  vacancy  in  the  pulpit  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  C.  B.  Smith,  thirty-two  of  the 
members  withdrew  and  formed  the  Second,  or  Taber- 
nacle, Baptist  Church.  This  was  in  1843.  Of  the  Rev. 
Elisha  Tucker,  who  was  pastor  from  1848  to  185 1, 
George  S.  Phillips,  in  his  book,  *'  Chicago  and  her 
Churches,"  published  in  1868,  by  E.  B.  Myers  and 
Chandler,  said  : 

"The  next  pastor  was  a  man  of  great  mental  and  moral 
endowments,  who,  as  Byron  said  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  adorned 
even  the  sacred  functions  he  was  called  upon  to  assume.*  *  A  man 
of  great  eneigy  and  ceaseless  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
he  won  many  souls  to  Christ  and  the  love  of  all  good  hearts  to  him- 
self. He  was  a  handsome,  well-formed  man,  with  a  large  and 
lofty  forehead,  an  eye  full  of  sunshine  and  his  whole  face  beaming 
with  heavenly  radiations.  The  Baptists  had  never  before  asso- 
dated  with  their  Church  a  man  of  such  strong  personal  attractions, 
eminent  talents,  and  uncdistrusive  learning  and  piety.  His  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  while  his  social  bear- 
ing and  conduct  were  in  the  highest  degree  refined  and  conciliatory. 
He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  a  long  course  of  usefulness  in  this 
new  and  wide  field  of  labor.  He  worked  faithfully  and  success- 
fully for  two  and  a  half  years,  when  he  was  seized  with  paralysis, 
and  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  the  glory  of  his  days.  Dur- 
ing  his  connection  with  the  Church  as  many  had  been  added  to  the 
membership  as  in  the  eighteen  years  of  her  previous  history." 


On  October  20,  1852,  the  church  building  caught 
fire  from  sparks  falling  from  the  tobacco-pipe  of  a  work- 
man, who  with  others  was  engaged  in  re-shingling  it,  and 
it  was  totally  destroyed.  The  next  day  a  meeting  was 
held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  build  anew  church. 
The  comer-stone  was  laid  July  4,  1853,  and  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated  November  13,  of  the  same  year.  The 
cost  of  this  building  was  $30,000.  It  was  also  durinsf 
Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs's  pastorate  that  the  Wabash  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  was  organized,  mainly  by  members  of 
this  Church.  Dr.  W.  G.  Howard,  formerly  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  Rochester,  was  chosen  pastor 
in  May,  1856.  In  the  following  September  Union  Park 
Baptist  Church  was  organized,  and  in  November  the 
North  Baptist  Church,  mainly  from  members  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  Dr.  Howard  resigned  his  pas- 
torate in  1859,  and  removed  to  New  Orleans,  having 
added  two  hundred  and  twenty  new  members  to  the 
Church. 

Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  Hinton  was  bom  at  Oxford,  England, 
July  4,  1799.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  James  Hinton,  of  Oxford, 
a  baptist  minister.  Isaac  T.  Hinton  was  u>prenticed  to  the  print- 
ing business  and  served  at  this  trade  the  r^^idar  term  of  seven 


years,  paying  for  the  privilege  one  hundred  pounds.  He  then 
started  a  publishing  house  at  Warwick  Square,  London,  where  he 
also  resided.  While  in  this  business  he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  Rev.  John  Howard  Hinton,  of  London,  a  history  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  published  by  a  Boston  firm.  He 
failed  in  1831  and  came  to  America  in  1832,  landing  in  Philadel- 
phia in  June.  During  his  residence  in  England  he  preached 
occasionally  but  was  not  pastor  there  of  any  Church,  nor  in  the 
United  States  until  after  moving  from  Philadelphia  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  which  event  occurred  in  September,  1833.  At  Richmond  he 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  havii^  a  membership  of 
fourteen  hundred.  He  remained  in  Richmond  something  over 
two  years  when  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  be^became  pastpr 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  as  tl^  su^ces^of  ^^^ejf^M  ^ 
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I'll  I  mil  DnriDgf  his  pastorare,  which  is  quite  fully  treated  of  in 
the  history  <rf  that  Churai,  be  was  appointed  by  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  to  write  a  history  of 
Baptism,  which  he  wrote  and  took  to  Philadelphia  to  be  published. 
This  was  the  first  t>ook  written  in  Chic^o.  From  Chicago  he 
moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1S43,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  Baptist 
Church  between  three  and  four  years.  From  St.  Louis  he  removed 
to  New  Orleans,  in  which  city  he  had  charge  of  the  only  Baptist 
Church  in  the  city  until  bis  death  which  occurred  August  28.  1847, 
of  yellow  fever.  He  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  leave  the  city, 
bat  preferred  to  share  the  danger  with  his  Church.  No  o^er 
member  of  the  family  died.  Mr.  Hinton  was  married  in  1832,  to 
Sarah  Mursell,  of  Leamington,  England.  They  had  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children,  those  now  living  being  the  following  :  Sarah,  who 
at  the  age  of  sixty  and  a  widow,  recently  married  a  Mr.  Condon  of 
San  Francisco,  where  she  now  resides;  Isaac  T,  ffinton,  of  New 
Orleans,  who  furnished  these  items  for  this  flistory;  Victoria, 
married  and  Uvii^  near  Liberty,  Mississippi;  William  Mursell 
Hinton,  a  (mater,  in  San  f^rancisco;  Fanny,  a  widow,  and  Alben, 
btith  of  whom  are  living  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
August  14,  1 843,  by  members  dismissed  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  causes  which 
culminated  in  this  organization  were  somewhat  remote. 
As  early  as  1839,  while  the  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hinton  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  a  union  prayer  meet* 
ing  was  established,  composed  of  Baptists,  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists.  Meetings  were  held  in  various  places, 
and  among  those  pray«l  for  were  the  slaves  in  the 
Southern  States.  Some  of  the  pro-slavery  members 
considered  these  prayer  meetings  abolition  meetings  in 
disguise,  and  opposed  all  recognition  of  them  in  the 
Church.  On  one  occasion,  besides  the  regular  Sunday 
notices,  Rev.  Mr.  Hinton  read  one  that  a  prayer  meet- 
iug  for  the  oppressed  would  be  held  at  a  certain  place. 
It  was  afterward  discovered  that  the  notice,  as  written 
and  handed  to  Mr.  Hinton,  read,  "  A  prayer  meeting 
for  the  slaves"  etc.  A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Church  at  a  subsequent  meeting  that  "  Notices  of  politi- 
cal meetings  should  not  be  read  from  the  pulpit,  under 
any  name  or  guise  whatever."   The  adoption  of  this 

resolution  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  Church,  and 
caused  a  sharp  division  of  its  members  into  a  pro-slav- 
ery and  anti-slavery  party.  The  latter  had  a  majority 
of  the  members,  the  former  the  most  of  this  world's 
goods.  At  the  next  business  meeting  the  question  of 
the  reconsideration  of  this  resolution  came  up,  but  be- 
fore final  action  was  taken,  a  protest  previously  pre- 
pared was  presented  by  the  pro-slavery  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  reconsideration,  and  letters  of  dismissal  were 
demanded  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Church. 
The  motion  to  reconsider  was  thereupon  withdrawn, 
and  a  compromise  effected,  Mr.  Hinton  agreeing  not 
again  to  present  the  slavery  question  in  the  pulpit. 
This  compromise  was  not  long  satisfactory  to  the  aboli- 
tion members  of  the  Church.  Their  consciences  could 
not  be  silenced,  nor  their  sympathies  for  the  slave  sup- 
pressed. Neither  were  they  pleased  with  the  delivery 
by  Dr.  L.  D.  Boone  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  prove  that 
slavery  was  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  nor  were 
the  pro-slavery  members  satisfied  with  the  anti-slavery 
utterances  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Smith,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Hinton  in  this  pulpit  in  September,  1843.  Mr.  Smith 
was  never  installed  pastor.  Finding  that  a  strong  mi- 
nority of  the  members  were  opposed  to  htm,  he  gave 
notice  that  he  could  not  accept  the  call  extended  to  him, 
but  that  at  the  end  of  his  official  year,  during  which  he 


had  agreed  to  supply  the  pulpit,  he  should  leave  the 
city.  A  Church  meeting  was  called  to  make  choice  of  a 
pastor,  at  which  Mr  Smith  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  and  was  declared  elected.  When  officially 
informed  of  this  action,  he  promptly  declined  the  call 
and  advised  union  and  consolidation.  Another  meeting 
was  held  the  next  week  for  the  same  purpose,  and  he 
was  again  elected  by  a  stilt  larger  majority.  Being 
present,  Mr.  Smith  again  declined,  and  stated  positively 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  accept  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church.  A  portion  of  those  present  at  the 
meeting  left  the  church,  but  when  less  than  a  block 
away  they  received  word  that  those  remaining  had  re- 
organized and  were  voting  for  a  pastor.  All  within 
hearing  returned  and  voted  with  those  who  had  re- 
mained. The  result  was  that  Mr.  Hamlin  received 
forty-two  votes  and  Mr.  Smith  forty.  Mr.  Hamlin 
was  declared  duly  elected.  It  was  therefore  determined 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Smith  to  withdraw  and  form  a  new 
Church.  The  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
with  thirty-four  members  who,  at  a  reguhir  meeting  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  held  August  8,  1843,  and  who 
were,  at  their  own  request,  dismissed  from  the  said 
Church  for  the  purpose,  organized  the  second  Baptist 
Church  in  the  city.  These  members  were  John  L. 
Slayton,  James  Knox,  S.  H.  Knox,  S.  Dodson,  Joseph 
Hogan,  W.  H.  Sadler,  John  Flynn,  Reuben  Tuttle, 
Vincent  H.  Freeman,  James  Launder,  William  David, 
William  I^wrence,  Benjamin  Briggs,  Edwin  Clark,  J. 
M.  Hannah,  T.  B.  Bridges,  John  A.  Field,  Maria 
Slayton,  Elizabeth  Williams,  Frances  Miles,  Roxana 
Spaulding,  Maria  Tuttle,  Mary  David,  C.  Gould, 
Catherine  Woodbury,  Eliza  Launder,  Betsey  Ann 
Briggs,  Sarah  L.  Freeman,  Jane  Mcintosh,  Amelia  A. 
Clark  and  Charlotte  Mizener.  The  dismission  of  these 
members  was  approved  August  ro,  and  on  the  13th 
letters  were  granted  to  the  following  persons  for  the 
same  purpose:  Samuel  T.  Jackson,  Ezra  Jackson, 
Darius  H.  Paul,  John  Bell,  Lucinda  Jackson,  Abigail 
Jackson,  Ann  Jackson,  Grace  Flint,  Hepsy  Ann  Flint, 
Susan  Eliza  Flint,  Mary  Merriam,  Sarah  Reid,  Mary  S. 
Merriam,  Mrs.  Stoughton,  Louisa  M.  Durant,  Boletta 
Hanson,  Ann  Dorothy  Hanson,  Crecy  Woodbury, 
Fanny  Holden,  Sarah  Crocker,  Elizabeth  Johnson, 
Mary  Ann  Porter,  Jeannette  Burgess,  Margaret  Bur- 
gess, Ann  Shapiey,  Emily  Bridges  and  Elizabeth  Slo- 
cum.  On  Monday,  the  14th  of  August,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  First  I^ptist  Church,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

"  That  in  view  of  the  state  of  this  community,  and  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  this  location  and  the  rapid  increase  of  its  popu- 
lation, we  fully  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  second 
Baptist  (Jhurch  should  be  organized." 

The  Church  was  thereupon  organized  on  that  day 
by  adopting  articles  of  faith  and  covenant.  Immedi- 
ately afterward  rules  and  regulations  were  also  adopted. 
The  following  officers  were  also  chosen  on  the  same 
day:  Trustees,  Samuel  Jackson,  Vincent  H.  Freeman, 
B.  Briggs,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  William  David;  clerk, /r^ 


tem.y  Charles  B.  Smith.  A  building  committee  was 
chosen,  consisting  of  Samuel  Jackson,  Vincent  H. 
Freeman  and  Benjamin  Briggs,  with  Charles.  B.  Smith 
as  general  agent.  A  special  meeting  was  held  iMKWednes-  t 
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day  the  i6th,  at  Samuel  Jackson's  house,  at  which 
the  name,  "  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,"  was  adopted. 
On  the  2oth  of  August,  1843,  there  were  received  by 
letter;  Charles  Charleston,  Christian  R.  Oliver,  Ange- 
lina Waggoner  and  Ellen  S.  Mizener.  H.  0.  Wells 
was  received  by  baptism,  and  on  the  24th  of  August 
Mr.  Wells  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  Church.  On  the 
31st  of  August  the  following  persons  were  elected  dea- 
cons: Vincent  H.  Freeman,  Benjamin  Briggs,  Samuel 
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Jackson  and  Benjamin  F.  Hays,  and  at  the  same  meet- 
ing Rev.  Charles  B.  Smith  was  unanimously  elected 
pastor  of  the  Church,  Measures  were  taken  by  the 
building  committee,  immediately  after  its  appointment, 
looking  to  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship.  A  lot 
was  selected  on  the  west  side  of  LaSalle  Street,  between 
Randolph  and  Washington,  where  now  ('1883,  stands 
the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  upon  which  was  built 
a  plain  frame  edifice,  forty  by  seventy-two  feet  in  size, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,200. 

On  Tuesday,  October  3, 1843,  ^  council  of  ministers 
and  delegates  from  the  churches  of  the  Northern  Illi- 
nois Association,  convened  in  this  place  in  response  to 
an  invitation  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  for  the 
purpose  of  recognizing  and  fellowshiping  it  as  a  regu- 
larly constituted  branch  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 
The  services  were  held  in  the  evening,  and  consisted  of 
an  admirable  discourse  upon  the  *'  Union  of  the 
Church,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  Powell  ;  the  extension  of  the 
hand  of  fellowship  by  Elder  Blake,  and  an  address  to 
the  Church  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Joslyn.  The  building  was 
dedicated  October  13,  within  eight  weeks  of  the  com- 
mencement of  work  upon  it,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Smith 
preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  C.  N.  Holden  was  received  to  membership;  on 
the  26th  he  was  appointed  treasurer,  and  on  the  same 
day  was  chosen  clerk,  to  succeed  H.  G.  Wells,  resigned. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Smith,  having  given  notice  in  March,  1844, 
of  his  intention  to  do  so,  resigned  his  pastorate  on  the 
6th  of  April.  During  the  interim  between  Mr.  Smith's 
resignation  and  the  procuring  of  a  second  regular  pas- 
tor in  August  following,  the  pulpit  was  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ambrose.  It 
was  during  this  interim,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1844,  that 
this  Church  made  application  to  the  Northern  Illinois 
Association  to  be  admitted  as  a  sister  Church.  In  order 
that  the  Association  might  understand  their  sentiments 
in  full  upon  the  great  question  then  agitating  the  Church, 
the  following  resolution  was  made  apart  of  their  applica- 
tion: 


"  Resolved,  That  slavoy  is  a  great  sin  10  tlie  sight  of  God,  and 
while  we  view  it  as  such,  we  will  not  invite  to  our  communion  or 
pulpit  those  who  advocate  or  justify  from  civil  policy  or  the  Bible 
the  principles  or  practice  of  slavery." 

They  also  submitted  the  following  paragraph  as  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  their  Church  up  to  tlutttime: 

"  The  Tabentacle  Baptist  Church  was  organized  August  14, 
1843,  with  sixty-two  members,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Smith.  We  have  since  received  forty-two  members  by 
letter  and  fourteen  by  baptism.  Eight  have  taken  letters  to  otha 
sister  churches,  one  has  been  taken  from  us  by  death  and  one  has 
been  excommunicated,  leaving  our  number  one  hundred  and  eight." 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Church,  it  was  as  much  op- 
posed to  secret  societies  as  it  was  to  slavery.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  1844,  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  Odd-Fellowship  reported  as  follows: 

"  Your  committee  having  carefully  and  jnajrerfully  examined 
into  the  principles  and  practices  of  secret  societies  as  far  as  they 
have  t>een  able  to  do  so,  nave  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  "That  secret  societies  are  calculated  to  retard  the  best  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  and  do  conflict  wiih  the  civil  and  moral  laws. 

2.  "  That  their  riles  and  ceremonies  are  solemn  mockeries. 

3.  "We  believe  they  are  hindranccsto  growth  in  grace  to  such 
Christians  as  may  be  united  with  them." 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and 
adopted,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  one  of  the  mem- 
bers was  excluded  from  Church  membership  for  hold- 
ing connection  to  the  society  of  Odd- FelloTO  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Church. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  Rev.  Caleb  Blood  was  unan- 
imously called  to  the  pastorate,  and  during  the  same 
month  assumed  its  charge.  On  March  24,  1845,  he 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  On  the 
3d  of  April,  Rev.  C.  B.  Smith,  then  at  Medina,  N.  Y., 
was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  proffered  a  salary  of 
$500,  and  expenses  to  Chicago.  This  call  was  accepted 
conditionally,  and  the  conditions  accepted  by  the 
Church.  Mr.  Smith  began  his  second  pastorate  in  July, 
1845,  and  in  the  succeeding  October  it  was  terminated 
On  the  23d  of  November,  1845,  Rev.  William  H.  Rice 
was  unanimously  invited  to  become  pastor,  and  began 
his  labors  in  July,  1846.  In  the  meantime  the  pulpit 
was  filled  by  Elder  Edson.  In  April,  1846,  the  hand  of 
fellowship  was  withdrawn  from  Mr.  Cushing  and  his 
wife  for  having  adopted  and  adhering  to  doctrines  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  as  taught  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  1849,  Rev.  W.  H.  Rice  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  on  Tuesday  the  rsth  was  accepted. 
On  the  2d  of  August  of  the  same  year  he  died  of  cholera, 
which  also  carried  away  several  prominent  and  valuable 
members  of  the  Church.  On  Sunday,  July  i.  1849, 
Rev,  Lewis  Raymond,  of  Milwaukee,  was  unanimously 
elected  pastor  to  succeed  Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Raymond  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  commenced  his  labors  September  i. 
In  February,  March,  and  April,  1850,  during  a  special 
revival^  large  numbers  were  added  to  the  Church.  Re- 
vivals were  also  experienced  the  two  following  seasons 
and  many  were  brought  within  the  fold.  On  the  ist  of 
October,  1850,  this  Church,  being  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  duty  pointed  to 
the  western  division  of  the  city  as  their  future  field  of 
labor,  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  location  and  price  of  a  lot  and  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  it  could  be  purchased.  The  church  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  June  26,  1851,  and  on  the  same  day 
an  extra  meeting  was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
build  a  suitable  house  of  worship  on  Desplaines  Street, 
between  Washington  and  Madison.  In  the  meantime, 
by  invitation  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  received 
through  Dr.  L.  D.  Boone,  this  Church  worshiped  with 
the  First  Church.  They  also  worshiped  by  invitation 
in  the  Third  Presbyterian,  and  also  in  thevCanal-street 
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Methodist  Church.  The  new  church  building  fronted 
the  west,  was  forty-four  by  seventy-two  feet  in 
size,  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  two  stories  high 
surmounted  by  a  short  square  steeple,  and  cost,  with 
the  lots,  $5,840.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  August  14, 
185 1.  On  the  1 6th  of  November  the  Church  commenced 
worshiping  in  the  basement,  and  the  church  building 
was  dedicated  February  3,  1853.  Rev.  Lewis  Raymond 
resigned  his  pastorate  July  6,  1852,  at  which  time  the 
membership  of  the  Church  had  increased  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine.  He  was  succeeded,  November  i, 
of  the  same  year,  by  Rev.  A.  Kenyon,  of  K.irtland,Ohio, 
who  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  of  the  new  church 
building.  Rev.  Mr.  Kenyon  remained  until  August  5, 
1856,  when  he  resigned.  His  resignation  was  accepted. 
Rev.  H.  Harvey  declined  an  invitation  to  become  pas- 
tor, and  Rev.  I.  E,  Kenney,  on  February  24,  1857,  was 
unanimously  invited  to  become  pastor,  with  a  salary  of 
$1,500  per  year.  On  the  20th  of  April  he  began  his 
labors,  and  remained  until  December  7,  1858, 
when  he  resigned.  The  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  on  January  30,  1 859,  Rev.  H.  K.  Green, 
of  Danbury,  Conn.,  was  invited  to  become  pastor,  and 
pledged  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year.  Rev.  Mr.  Green 
was  installed  as  pastor  on  Friday,  March  25,  1859.  On 
the  5th  of  June,  1859,  this  Church  wrote,  in  their  letter 
to  the  Baptist  association,  which  met  at  Bloomingdale  : 
"Our  congregations  are  large  and  increasing.  Unity 
and  harmony  mark  our  efforts.  We  sustain,  besides  the 
Sabbath-school  connected  with  the  Church,  a  mission 
school  in  a  destitute  part  of  the  city.  Both  are  enjoy- 
ing a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  around  them  our 
fondest  hopes  center."  On  November  i,  1859,  there 
were  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mem- 
bers in  good  standing.  Rev.  H.  K.  Green  resigned  his 
pastorate  April  30,  1861,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
was  succeeded  September  i,  of  the  same  year,  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Colver,  D.D.,  who  remained  until  December 
1, 1864,  when  he  resigned.  It  was  during  this  year,  1864, 
that  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  united  with  about 
fifty  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  to  form  the 
Second  Baptist  Church,  which  accepted  from  the  First 
society,  as  a  free  gift,  its  church  edifice  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  LaSalle  streets,  and  moved  it 
and  re-erected  it  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Monroe  and 
Morgan  streets,  in  which  they  still  worship.  During 
the  existence  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  as  such, 
there  were  received  into  its  membership  a  total  of  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  persons. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
Baptuit  Church,  was  born  October  29,  t8t4.  He  (rraduated  at 
Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1837,  a  class  distinguished  as  contain- 
ing such  men  as  William  M.  Evarts,  Kdwards  I'icrrepont,  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  and  Chief  Justice  Morrison  K.  Waite.  He  was  tiaptised 
in  August,  1842,  and  removed  to  Chicago  and  took  charge  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  the  following  month.  He  returned  to  the 
East  in  1845.  During  the  years  1846  to  1849  he  published  works 
entitled  "The  Philoraphy  of  Keform,"  "  A  Lie  in  Earnest,"  and 
"Scenes  in  Luther's  Life. '  Subsequently  he  was  settled  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  Maiden,  Mass..  in  New  York  City,  and  in  Du- 
buque. He  has  been  in  Grand  Rapids  for  twenty  years,  and  pur- 
poses to  make  that  city  his  home  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  churches  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
is  now  (1883)  without  a  charge.  He  preaches  nearly  every  Sun- 
day, without  compensation,  to  destitute  churches,  and  to  churches 
of  every  denomination  as  he  is  fequestcd.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1850  from  Wabash  College,  Indiana. 

The  Edina  Place  Baptist  Church. — On  the  8th 
of  April,  1856,  the  first  meeting  of  Baptists  looking 
to  the  organization  of  this  Church,  was  held  at  the  house 
of  J.  S.  Buchanan.  The  moderator  of  the  meeting  was 
Rev.  J.  \.  Smith,  and  the  clerk  J.  Woodworth.  Rev. 
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Robert  Boyd  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  A  pre- 
amble and  a  series  of  three  resolutions  were  adopted, 
the  first  and  third  resolutions  being  as  follows: 

"  I,  That  we  agree  to  work  together  as  a  Church  of  our  Ix>rd 
Jesus,  under  the  designation  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church  of  (.Chi- 
cago, and  that  the  articles  of  faith  and  church  covenant  found  in 
page  igi,  of  the  '  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,'  be 
adopted. 

"3.  That  we  give  the  Rev.  Robert  Boyd  a  call  to  become  our 
pastor,  and  that  we  give  him  one  thousand  ($i,ouo)  dollars,  and 
furnish  him  a  parsonage  as  compensation  in  part  for  services,  each 
year." 

At  a  meeting  held  April  15,  at  the  same  place,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  That  a  committee  of  Ave  be  appointed  to  take  a  deed  of  trust 
of  the  lot  now  purchased,  sittuted  on  the  comer  of  Harriscm  Street 
and  Kdina  Place,  and  hold  the  same  for  the  Third  Baptist  Church, 
and  that  brethern  Edwards,  Buchanan.  Gassett,  BabcocV  and  Wood- 
worth  be  said  committee." 

At  this  meeting  L.  A.  Willard  and  J.  Woodworth 

were  elected  treasurer  and  clerk  of  the  Church,  res- 
pectively. At  the  next  meeting,  held  April  22,  1856,  at 
the  house  of  J.  T.  Edwards,  resolutions  were  passed 
to  build  a  church  edifice  on  the  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Harrison  Street  and  Edina  Place,  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Church  from  the  Third  Baptist  Church,  to  the 
Edina  Place  Baptist  Church,  and  to  appoint  a  building 
committee  consisting  of  "brethern  Buchanan,  Boggs, 
Babcock  and  Gassett."  A  committee  on  religious  wor- 
ship was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  "  brethern  Bu- 
chanan, Willard  and  Woodworth,"  and  a  committee  on 
singing  consisting  of  "brethren  Edwards,  McCall  and 
Raymond."  From  this  time  until  the  completion  of  the 
new  church  edifice  in  October,  meetings  were  held  in 
the  lecture-room  of  Plymouth  Church.  The  new  church 
was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  October  5,  Rev.  Robert  Boyd 
preaching  in  the  morning.  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Rev.  A.  J.  Joslyn  in  the  evening.  A  council 
called  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  recognizing  this 
Church,  convened  October  30.  This  council  on  mo- 
tion of  Rev.  J.  Young,  recognized  the  Edina  Place 
Church  as  a  Baptist  Church  in  (Jospel  order.  The 
members  at  the  time  of  its  formal  organization  and  rec- 
ognition, by  the  Council,  October  30,  1856,  were:  Rev. 
Robert  and  Mrs.  Christina  Boyd,  Justin  A.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Jane  A.  Smith,  John  S.  Buchanan,  Mabel  A.  Buchanan, 
Lucius  A.  Willard,  Mary  Ann  F.  Willard,  John  T.  Ed- 
wards, Sarah  Edwards,  John  6.  George,  Elizabeth 
Johnston,  Cyril  Babcock,  Lydia  F.  Babcock,  Silas  B. 
Gassett,  Susannah  Gassett,  Charles  T.  Boggs,  Virginia 
A.  Boggs,  Charles  Larminie,  Jacob  Woodworth,  John 
M.  Woodworth,  E.  D.  Woodworth,  Amelia  Boggs,  Ann 
E.  Moore,  Maggy  Whitelaw,  Murdock  Morrison,  Eliza- 
beth Morrison,  Samuel  McCall,  George  Mines,  Ira  Rey- 
nolds, John  S.  I..awrence,  Emma  R.  Lawrence  and 
Agnes  Wanless. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  held  December  5, 1856, 
J.  T.  Edwards,  J.  S.  Buchanan,  L.  A.  Willard  and  J. 
Woodworth,  were  elected  deacons,  and  on  the  31st  of 
December,  upon  the  resignation  of  J.  Woodworth  as 
clerk  of  the  Church,  J.  S.  I^wrence  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  The  8th  of  April,  1857,  was  observed  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Church.  Jus- 
tin A.  Smith  recounted  its  early  history,  its  weakness, 
trials  and  discouragements.  The  society  had  passed 
through  a  season  of  almost  unparalleled  financial  embar- 
ra-ssment,  but  in  every  emergency  had  been  successful, 
and  had  not  only  erected  and  finished  but  had  paid  for 
its  church  edifice,  which,  according  to  its  report  to  the 
Fox  River  Association,  in  June,  1857,  cost  $15,500. 
On  January  28,  1858,  a  protracted  meetingof  three 
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weeks*  duration  closed.  The  pastor  conducted  the 
meetings  almost  entirely  without  assistance,  and  as 
a  result  twenty  persons  were  added  to  the  Church.  In 
March,  1859,  another  series  of  revival  meetings  was 
held,  which  added  about  twenty  members  to  the  Church. 
Early  in  the  year  i860  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
the  Church  became  a  subject  of  discussion.  On  the 
iith  of  April  it  was  decided  :  "  That  it  is  expedient  for 
this  Church  to  remove  from  its  present  location  to  the 
vicinity  of  Wabash  Avenue  snd  Old  Street,  when  a 
suitable  lot  can  be  obtained."  This  resolution  was 
re-adopted  on  the  loth  of  October,  1860,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  secure  a  lot.  But  little  was 
done  until  in  March,  1S62.  At  a  meeting,  held  on  the 
2ist  of  that  month,  the  pastor  urged  as  reasons  for 
change  of  location,  that  on  Sundays  there  were  not 
regularly  over  twenty  unconverted  persons  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  that  during  the  year  last  past,  they  had 
been  losing  some  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
members  of  the  Church  by  removal.  It  was  also  stated 
at  this  meeting  that  a  way  for  the  completion  of  this 
long-cherished  object  seemed  to  have  been  opened  in  a 
providential  manner,  as  they  could  then  exchange  their 
present  lots  for  one  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Old  Street.  A  committee  of  three  was 
therefore  appointed  to  effect  the  exchange  of  property 
with  Dr.  L.  D.  Boone,  the  owner  of  the  Wabash  Avenue 
lot ;  and  a  building  committee  of  four  was  appointed  to 
let  contracts  and  to  make  arrangements  necessary  to 
effect  the  removal.  May  11,  1862,  was  the  last  Sunday 
spent  in  the  old  location.  Resolutions  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  were  passed,  one  of  them  expressing  thank- 
fulness for  the  continued  success  of  the  Church  for 
so  many  years ;  for  the  uninterrupted  peace,  harmony 
and  union  which  had  continuously  prevailed,  and  for 
the  constant  affection  that  had  existed  between  Church 
and  pastor.  Preparations  for  a  change  were  com- 
menced on  the  19th  of  May.  The  house  was  removed, 
and  re-opened  for  worship  on  the  31st  of  August,  1862, 
the  members  in  the  meantime  worshiping  in  the  Ply- 
mouth Congregational  Church.  On  the  22d  of  August 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  pastor's  house,  at  which 
by  resolution  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  from 
the  Edina  Place  Baptist  Church  to  the  Wabash  Avenue 
Baptist  Church.  The  cost  of  the  removal,  including  an 
enlargement  of  fourteen  feet  in  length,  a  new  front  and 
other  necessary  repairs,  was  $2,200.  At  the  re-dedica- 
tion of  this  church  the  pastor  preached  in  the  morning 
from  the  first  verse  of  the  twelfth  Psalm,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Everts  preached  in  the  evening.  The  Sunday  school 
was  re-opened  on  the  same  day.  Up  to  January  1, 
1862,  there  had  been  received  into  the  Church  three 
hundred  and  eleven  members  ;  by  baptism  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  by  letter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
and  by  experience  eight.  The  dismissions  amounted 
to  eighty-eight,  leaving  the  net  membership  at  this  time 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

Union  Park  Baptist  Church. — Early  in  the  year 
1855,3  mission  chapel  was  established  on  the  West  Side, 
the  location  being  West  Lake  Street,  between  Sheldon 
Street  and  Bryan  Place.  This  chapel  was  erected  with 
funds  contributed  by  citizens  living  in  the  vicinity,  and 
by  Baptists  of  the  city  at  large.  The  leaders  in  the  en- 
terprise were  mainly  those  who  afterward  became  con- 
stituent members  of  the  Union  Park  Baptist  Church. 
The  exercises  at  the  chapel  were  continued  until  the 
Church  was  organized,  November  12,  1856.  The  origi- 
nal members  of  this  Church,  who  were  dismissed  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  it  from  variousother  churches 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere,were  as  follows:  From  the  First 


Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  David  L.  Jacobus,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Jacobus,  Oscar  J.  Jacobus,  Mrs.  Lydia  Moody,  Mrs. 
Sophia  Bretschneider,  Edward  Zimmerman,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Zimmerman  and  Mrs.  Mary  Wayman;  from  the 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  Mrs.  Prudence 
Creole,  Mrs.  Helen  Hays,  Mrs.  Luranda  Hopkins,  Miss 
Eliza  Knott,  Mrs.  Almeda  McKay,  Miss  Adeline  Miller, 
Miss  Emma  Price  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  Sutherland;  from 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Aurora,  111.,  Asahel  Lock- 
wood  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lockwood;  from  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Daniel  Hurd,  Mrs.  Rosetta 
Hurd  and  Miss  Betsy  Hill;  from  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Piscataqua,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Hannah  Randolph  and 
Miss  Mary  Randolph.  The  first  trustees  of  the  Church 
were  David  L.  Jacobus,  Daniel  Hurd,  C.  A.  Reno,  andL. 

H.  Smith.  The  first  deacons  were,  David  L.  Jacobus  and 
Daniel  Hurd.  The  first  treasurer  was  James  P.  Jacob- 
us, and  the  first  clerk  Edwin  Zimmerman.  The  first 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Joslyn,  who  commenced  his 
labors  one  week  after  the  organization  of  the  Church. 
During  his  pastorate  the  chapel  was  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  wings,  one  on  each  side,  by  reason  of 
which  its  seating  capacity  was  increased  to  about  three 
hundred.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  up  to  this  time 
was  about  $2,000.  During  the  fii^t  few  years  of  its  ex- 
istence the  Church  encountered  numerous  difficulties,  and 
was  too  feeble  to  well  withstand  them;  but  it  courage- 
ously and  patiently  labored  for  success,  and  at  length 
triumphed  and  received  large  accessions  to  its  memlKr- 
ship.  There  were  revivals  in  the  fall  of  1857  and  in 
the  winters  of  1858-59,  during  which  especially  consid- 
erable numbers  were  added  to  the  rolls.  Rev.  Mr. 
Joslyn  remained  pastor  of  the  Church  until  November 

I,  i860,  when  he  resigned,  leaving  it  in  a  comparatively 
strong  and  healthy  condition.  During  his  pastorate 
there  had  been  received  in  the  aggregate  two  hundred 
and  five  members;  one  hundred  and  fifteen  by  letter, 
eighty  by  baptism  and  ten  by  experience.  Rev.  Mr. 
Joslyn  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Dixon,  who  com- 
menced his  ministry  January  i,  1861,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  chapel  was  removed  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  I..ake  and  Sheldon  streets,  and  again  enlarged.  It 
has  been  moved  from  time  to  time,  and  now  stands  at 
the  comer  of  Noble  and  Superior  streets.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  this  Church,  which  possesses  far  more 
than  a  common  interest,  will  be  detailed  in  the  subse- 
quent volumes  of  this  Historj'. 

The  Salem  Baptist  Church  had  its  origin  in  the 
winter  of  1852-53.  Its  projector  was  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Balme,  who  had  recently  come  from  England.  On  the 
27th  of  Febmary,  1853,  Mr.  Balme  preached  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Church  at  170  South  Clark  Street,  and  notice 
was  given  that  religious  services  would  be  regularly  held 
at  the  same  place  thereafter  by  him.  This  Church  was 
organized  Monday,  April  25,  1853,  in  Mrs.  Balme's 
school-room,  on  South  Clark  Street,  at  which  time  the 
Rev.  A.  ^enyon  delivered  an  excellent  and  impress- 
ive address.  On  May  i,  Elder  Balme  administered  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  district  school- 
house  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Harrison 
streets.  A  lot  was  leased  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
on  Clark  Street,  between  Jackson  and  VanBuren,  and 
it  was  the  design  to  erect  upon  this  lot,  as  soon  as  the 
subscription  could  be  completed,  a  new  church  edifice. 
The  subscription,  however,  was  never  completed,  the 
church  building  never  erected,  and  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  members  did  not  rally  to  the  standard  of  Mr. 
Balme,  he  surrendered  the  project  and  left  the  city. 
The  few  members  that  had  joined  distributed  themselves 
among  other  churches.  » 
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Manning,  and  Pliny  P.  Ravlin,  a  son  of  the  pastor,  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  in  January,  1874.  This 
name  was  retained  as  long  as  the  Church  existed.  Dur- 
ing his  second  pastorate  Mr.  Ravlin  had  as  associate 
pastor,  Rev.  A.  G.  Eberhart,  who  received  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Ravlin's  salary.  In  1875  the  Church  was  dis- 
banded, in  part  on  account  of  the  debt,  and  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  desire  of  most  of  the  members  to  re-organ- 
ize  upon  a  different  basis.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1875, 
a  series  of  preambles  and  resolutions  were  presented  for 
consideration,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  adopted.  The 
principal  preamble  was  as  follows: 


The  Berean  Baptist  Church  was  started  in  1855, 
by  members  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  who 
sympathized  with  the  Rev.  A.  Kenyon,  on  account  of 
what  they  felt  to  be  unjust  treatment  of  him  by  that 
Church.  Temporarily  they  worshiped  in  a  school- 
house  at  109  South  Jefferson  Street.  The  organization 
was  effected  December  14,  1856,  and  the  Berean  Bap- 
tist Church  was  recognized  by  a  council  of  the  Baptist 
churches  of  the  city  February  8,  1857.  During  this 
year  they  erected  a  frame  church  building  on  Jackson 
Street,  between  Desplaines  and  Halsted,  which  cost 
$1,700.  In  1859,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Isaiah 
Rider,  who  was  ordained  November  7, 1858,  this  church 
building  was  removed  to  DeKoven  Street,  between  Des- 
plaines and  Halsted.  Here  the  society  remained  and 
prospered  until  1867,  under  the  pastoral  ministrations  of 
Mr.  Rider  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Colver,  when,  becoming 
ambitious  and  looking  upon  their  modest  edifice  as  quite 
too  small  for  so  large  and  prosperous  a  city  as  Chicago; 
and  feeling,  as  a  certain  minister  expressed  it,  that  **  the 
day  of  small  churches  in  Chicago  had  passed,"  they  de- 
termined to  erect  a  large  and  magnificent  building  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  personal  and  religious  pride, 
and  to  provide  an  elegant  religious  home  for  a  large, 
wealthyand  prosperous  organization.  In  1867  theChurch 
called  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Ravlin  to  the  pulpit.  He  re- 
mained until  1870,  and  succeeded  in  erecting  and  in- 
closing, on  the  corner  of  Harrison  and  Sangamon  streets, 
where  five  twenty-five-foot  lots  had  been  purchased, 
a  fine  brick  building,  the  main  body  of  which  was  sixty- 
five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  size,  the  ex- 
treme width,  including  the  towers,  one  on  each  front 
comer,  being  seventy-five  feet.  When  the  basement  of 
this  building  was  completed  the  Church  sold  to  a  busi- 
ness firm  their  property  on  DeKoven  Street,  and  moved 
into  the  basement  of  the  building,  which  they  hoped 
would  soon  be  completed  and  be  their  permanent  home, 
and  changed  the  name  of  their  society  from  the  "  Be- 
rean Baptist  Church  "  to  the  "Fifth  Baptist  Church." 
Had  the  church  been  finished  according  to  the  original 
design  it  would  have  cost  $100,000.  Including  $20,- 
000  borrowed  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  society  expended  on  the  structure  about 
$45,000.  In  1868  tiie  property  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  $55,000;  the  congregation  was  three  hundred, 
and  the  scholars  in  the  Sunday  school  four  hundred. 
It  became  evident  about  this  time  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  complete  the  audience  room 
of  the  church  and  towers,  which  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional $25,000  or  $30,000.  Members  were  tired  of  giv- 
ing and  were  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  debt.  The 
Second  Baptist  Church  was  near,  was  large  and  wealthy 
and  with  but  a  small  debt,  and  as  the  Fifth  Church  was 
mainly  composed  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances, 
men  of  means  preferred  to  unite  themselves  with  a  Church 
in  which  the  drain  upon  their  purses  would  not  be  so 
constant  nor  so  large.  Still,  although  the  members  of 
this  Church  had  much  to  discourage  them,  they  labored 
on  as  best  they  could.  When  Mr.  Ravlin  retired  from 
the  pulpit  in  1870,  he  was  succeed  by  Rev.  J.  T. 
Westover,  who  remained  only  six  months.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  W.  J.  Kermott,  who  came  in  1870,  and  re- 
mained until  1872.  He  was  succeeded  in  1872  by  Rev. 
N.  F.  Ravlin.  During  1873,  Mr.  Ravlin,  thinking  it 
possible  that  the  Church  would  be  more  prosperous 
under  another  name,  proposed  to  the  members  that  the 
title  "Temple  Baptist  Church  "  be  adopted  in  place  of 
the  "  Fifth  Baptist  Church."  The  change  was  effected 
August  II,  1873.  A  Church  paper,  under  the  name 
"  The  Temple  Call,"  was  issued  monthly,  by  John  L. 


"Whereas,  It  isdesirable  tha^n  opportunity  should  be  given 
all  true  followers  of  Jesus  who  may  so  desire,  to  unite  with  us  in 
an  effort  to  have  the  Gospel  unshackeled  by  stated  creeds,  sectarian 
prejudice,  or  denominational  bands,  preached  and  sustained,  but 
who  are  now  prevented  from  so  doing  by  reason  of  the  present 
Churdi  oivanization  ;  therefore, 

"RtsMved,  That  the  present  organization,  knownasthe  Temple 
Baptist  Church,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  disbanded  and  disor- 
ganized immediately  upon  the  passage  of  die  necessary  resoIntioDs 
following  herein." 

The  necessary  resolutions  were  passed,  the  trustees 
instructed  to  convey  any  property  belonging  to  the 
Temple  Baptist  Church  to  any  new  organization  that 
may  be  formed  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  A  few  of  the  members  who  did  not  approve 
of  the  disorganization  of  the  Church,  adhered  to  each 
other,  and  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Ham- 
lin, continued  religious  services  for  a  few  months  in  the 
brick  building.  About  twenty-five  of  those  who  had 
favored  disbandment,  formed  an  independent  organiza- 
tion or  mission,  and  under  Mr.  Ravlin's  ministrations 
worshiped  for  six  months  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
Clinton  and  I'welfth  streets.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period  Mr.  Ravltn  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Free- Will 
Baptist  Church,  located  at  the  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Loomis  streets,  where  he  remained  nearly  three  years. 
He  then  started  an  effort  in  the  West  End  Opera  House, 
which  was  carried  on  -about  six  months,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  Swedenborgian  Temple,  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  Street  and  Ogden  Avenue,  and  finally  to 
431  Ogden  Avenue,  where  he  remained  several  months. 
He  then  accepted  a  call  to  a  Baptist  Church  in  San  Jose, 
California,  where  he  now  resides,  pastor  of  a  large  and 
flourishing  congregation.  The  Temple  Baptist  Church 
building,  after  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insurance 
company,  was  taken  down  and  dwelling  houses  erect«l 
in  its  place. 

The  Olivet  Baptist  Church  had  its  origin,  in 
1853,  in  the  "Zoar  Baptist  Church,"  which  was 
organized  that  year  by  Rev.  R.  J.  Robinson,  who  came 
from  Alton  for  that  purpose,  remaining  with  the  Church 
about  a  month.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  H. 
Hawkins,  who  was  the  first  permanent  pastor.  The 
church  building  originally  stood  at  the  comer  of  Buffalo 
and  Taylor  streets.  In  1856  the  Zoar  Church  had  one 
hundred  and  twenty  members,  and  for  a  year  or  two  the 
membership  was  considerably  increased  by  the  influx 
of  numerous  refugees  from  the  Southern  States,  and 
with  increased  numbers  came  trouble  in  reference  to 
the  government  of  the  ChurcB.  In  consequence  of  this 
difficulty  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  members  in  1858 
seceded  from  the  Zoar  Church  and  formed  the  Mount 
Zion  Church,  being  organized  by  Rev.  Wallace  Shelton, 
during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  D.  G.  Lett,  who  had  been 
pastor  of  Zoar  Church  about  three  years.  The  Mount 
Zion  Church  leased,  and  worshiped  during  their  sepa- 
rate existence,  in  a  frame  store  building  standing  on 
Clark  Street,  near  Harrison.    Rev.  H.  H.  White,  who 

was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Zion  Church,  was^uBceell^ 
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by  Rev.  Jesse  Bolden.  The  Zoar  Church,  after  the  se- 
cession, had  for  its  pastor  Rev.  Mr.  Tansbury,  who, 
after  remaining  a  short  time,  went  back  to  Canada. 
After  this,  through  the  influence  of  Rev.  Jesse  Bolden, 
the  two  separate  bodies  were  re-united,  but  as  neither 
Church  would  unite  under  the  name  of  the  other,  both 
names,  Zoar  and  Zion,  were  discarded  and  the  name 
"  Olivet  Baptist  Church"  adopted  by  mutual  consent  in 
its  stead.  This  re-union  occurred  in  December,  i86z, 
in  the  Edina  Place  Baptist  Church.  The  Olivet  Society 
went  into  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Harrison  and 
Griswold  streets,  formerly  owned  by  the  Zoar  Church, 
at  that  time  having  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members.  Rev.  Jesse  Bolden  remained  after  the  re- 
union about  three  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Richard  de  Baptiste,  in  June,  1863,  who  remained  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  nineteen  years,  retiring  from  the  pul- 
pit February  i,  1882.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev, 
James  Podd,  who  remained  until  January  10,  1883,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  H.  White.  The  church 
building  mentioned  above  as  standing  at  the  corner  of 
Harrison  and  Griswold  streets,  continued  to  be  occupied 
until  1865,  when  this  society,  having  purchased  a  lot 
on  the  east  side  of  Fourth  Avenue,  between  Taylor  and 
Polk  streets,  erected  a  church  thereon  costing  $18,000, 
worshiping  for  a  few  months  in  Witkoskey  Hall,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Monroe  and  Clark  streets.  This 
building  escaped  destruction  by  the  fire  of  1871,  but 
was  destroyed  by  that  of  1874,  at  which  time  the  society 
was  in  debt  only  $2,500.  After  this  fire  the  city  passed 
an  ordinance  opening  Dearborn  Street  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  which  cut  off  twenty-seven  feet  from  their  fifty- 
foot  lot,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  purchase 
an  adjoining  lot  in  order  to  have  room  to  re- erect  their 
church  building.  This  lot  cost  $4,500 ;  and  the  new 
church  building,  which  was  completed  in  1875,  cost 
$20,000.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  with  two 
fronts — one  of  stone  on  Dearborn  Street,  the  other  on 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  was  erected  without  any  assistance 
from  insurance  on  the  building  destroyed  in  1874,  only 
$2,500  having  been  received  from  that  source,  all  of 
which  was  used  in  payment  of  debts.  This  building 
was  occupied  until  October,  1883,  the  property  having 
been  sold  some  time  previous  to  the  Western  Indiana 
Railroad  Company,  for  $32,500.  With  this  money  the 
debts  were  paid,  and  the  balance  used  in  purchasing  a 
lot  on  Harmon  Court,  between  State  Street  and  Wal^h 
Avenue,  for  which  $13,500  was  paid.  At  the  time  of 
selling  their  property  to  the  Western  Indiana  Railroad 
Company,  there  were  about  five  hundred  members  in 
the  Church.  It  is  their  design  to  erect  a  new  church 
edifice  in  the  spring  of  1884,  a  description  of  which  will 
be  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  this  History.  At 
the  time  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Podd's  resignation,  forty-six 
members  were  regularly  dismissed  from  this  Church  to 
form  the  Bethesda  Baptist  Church  under  his  pastorate, 
a  sketch  of  which  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in 
this  History. 

First  Swedish  Baptist  Church,  was  organized 
in  1853,  in  part  by  Swedes,  who  had  up  to  that  time 
been  members  of  the  First  ( American)  Baptist  Church. 
This  Church  purchased  for  their  Swedish  offspring  a 
school-house  standing  at  the  corner  of  LaSalle  and  Erie 
streets.  Among  those  who  united  in  organizing  this 
Church  were  Ira  J.  Collings,  Peter  Peterson,  Peter 
Modine,  Andrew  .Anderson,  F.  M,  Wimmerset,  John 
Uberg,  Matthew  Matson,  Frederick  Blonquist,  William 
Wigland,  Mr.  Mullen,  and  their  wives.  Rev.  L.  L. 
Frisk  was  the  first  pastor.  For  about  a  year  after  thus 
organizing  themselves  into  a  Church  society  they  wor- 


shiped at  the  house  of  their  pastor,  and  at  the  houses 
of  various  members  of  the  Church.  In  1854  they  took 
possession  of  the  school-house  purchased  for  and  pre- 
sented to  them.  This  they  moved  to  Bremer  Street,  in 
1858,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  until  i860  or  1861, 
when  it  was  destroyed  byfire.  They  then  rented  a  school- 
house,  which  they  occupied  for  some  years.  Mr.  Frisk 
remained  pastor  of  the  Church  until  1857,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  G.  Palmquist,  who  remained  about 
six  months.  After  him  there  was  no  regular  pastor  in 
this  Church  before  its  disorganization,  which  occurred 
in  1864,  but  the  members  themselves  conducted  religous 
services  as  well  as  they  could  with  an  occasional  sermon 
from  a  missionary.  But  at  length  a  portion  of  the 
members  becoming  scattered,  the  rest  became  discour- 
aged and  abandoned  the  organization  of  the  Church. 

Rev.  Luther  Stone  was  bom  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
town  of  Oxford,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  September  26,  1815.  He 
and  his  brother  Lewis,  who  is  still  living  on  .the  old  homestead,  are 
twins,  and  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six  children.  Mr.  Stone  is 
a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of  Gregory  Stone,  who  came 
from  Cousinston,  Sfxnersetshire,  E^land,  in  the  ship  "  Increase," 
to  Boston,  in  1634,  and  made  his  homestead  in  Cambrid^,  on  what 
is  now  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery.  He  brought  with  him  his  son 
John,  then  sixteen  years  old,  and  settled  him  in  that  part  of  Sud- 
bury, which  is  now  Farmingham,  on  land  purchased  of  the  Indians. 
Here  was  bom  Hezekiah  Stone,  the  great-grandfather  of  Rev. 
Luther  Stone,  who  in  company  with  seven  others  purchased  the 
town  of  Oxford,  fourteen  miles  long  b^  about  five  miles  wide,  of 
the  Huguenots,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  Massachusetts  after 

tbeir  expulsion  from  France.  John  Stone,  the  son  of  Gregory, 
had  two  sons,  Daniel  and  Nathaniel.  Lois,  a  grand-daughter  of 
Nathaniel,  married  Uriah  Stone,  Jr.,  a  great-grandson  of  Daniel. 
Luther,  a  son  of  Uriah.  Jr..  and  Lois,  was  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  married  Miss  Abigail  Bemis.  who  was  bom  in 
Spencer,  Mass.,  lost  her  parents  when  very  young,  and  was  reared 
and  educated  by  her  uncle,  Captain  Jesse  Smith,  of  Charlton,  Mass. 
Luther  had  the  advantages  of  a  common-school  education,  and  was 
prepared  for  college  at  Leicester  Academy,  which  he  entered  in 
1833,  where  he  was  under  the  tutorship  (h  Rev.  Luther  Wright, 
formerly  tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  entered  Brown  UniveiBity  in 
1S35,  graduating  in  1839.  He  then  went  to  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1842.  He  now  spent  his 
time  for  a  year  in  preaching,  and  was  ordained  at  Oxford,  October 
3,  1S43,  as  an  evangelist,  designing  to  make  the  Mississippi  Valley 
his  field  of  labor.  In  the  winter  of  1843-44,  he  preached  tempo- 
rarily at  Ellsworth,  Me.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1844  returned  to 
Boston  and  made  preparations  to  go  West,  leaving  Oxford  on 
Wednesday  the  8th  of  May.  He  traveled  by  railroad  to  Sdienec- 
tady,  N.  Y.,  thence  by  canal  packet  to  Buffalo,  b^  steamer  to  Cleve- 
land, by  canal  padcet  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  spending  a  week  between 
these  two  points  at  Granville  College  with  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Going,  its  president.  Reaching  Portsmouth  on  Saturday,  he 
preached  on  Sunday,  taking  a  steamer  on  Monday  down  the  Ohio 
for  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis,  in  which  latter  place  he 
visited  the  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hinton,  who  had  been  one  of  Chicago's 
early  ministers.  From  St.  Louis  he  went  up  the  Mississippi  River 
to  Rock  Island  and  Davenport,  reaching  the  latterplace  on  Thurs- 
day, the  6th  of  June.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  preached  for 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Davenport,  which  extended  to  him  a 
call  to  become  its  pastor.  Declining  the  call,  he  made  Rock  Island 
his  home  until  March,  1845,  spending  the  eight  months  in  preach- 
ing  in  numerous  towns  and  pioneer  settlements  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  traveling  in  the  meantime  thirty-four  hundred  miles. 
During  this  tinte  the  Rock  Island  Baptist  Association  was  formed, 
Mr.  Stone  being  present  and  one  of  its  original  members.  About 
the  first  of  March  he  went  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  preached  there 
on  Sunday,  the  9th,  the  first  Baptist  sermon  in  the  place.  He 
preached  there  four  months,  having  as  large  a  congregation  as  there 
was  in  the  town.  He  then  went  back  from  the  river  about  eight 
miles  to  a  town  named  Pi^^h,  where  there  was  a  Baptist  Church, 
and  preached  there  several  Sundays.  He  then  came  up  Rock  River 
to  Sharon,  four  mites  from  Geneseo,  in  Henry  County,  111.,  and 
there  bought  two  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  lanfl.  upon  whiob 
be  erected  what  he  designed  as  '      "        -  ^  —  --  - 
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whole  to  be  used  for  an  academy;  but  after  remaining  there  several 
months,  having  chills  and  fever  every  day  for  four  and  a  half 
weeks,  he  concluded  the  climate  was  not  a  healthy  one,  so  bought 
a  two-year  old  horse  and  saddle  and  rode  to  Kockford,  preaching 
at  different  places  on  the  way  and  reaching  there  in  March,  1846. 
The  Baptist  Church  at  Rockford  gave  him  a  unanimous  invitation 
to  become  its  pastor,  which  he  accepted  and  remained  there  until 
July,  1847.  He  then,  on  account  of  the  differences  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  in  the  Baptist  denomination  at  large  respecting  the  subject 
of  slavery,  came  to  Chicago  to  establish  the  "  Watchman  of  the 
Prairies,'  the  first  number  of  which  he  issued  on  the  loth  of  August 
of  the  same  year.  The  majority  of  the  Baptists  were  averse  to  the 
attitude  of  the  general  organizations  of  the  denomination  on  this 
subject,  and  the  Watchman  was  established  in  their  defense.  Mr. 
Stone  continued  the  publication  of  the  paper,  as  sole  proprietor  and 
editor,  until  June  18,  1853,  when  he  sold  it  to  John  C.  Burroughs, 
Levi  D.  Boone  and  A.  D.  Titsworth.  From  July,  1847,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  Mr.  Stone  discharged  the  duties  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago.  After  disposing  of  his  paper, 
Mr.  Stone  continued  to  preach  in  Chicago  in  the  various  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  and  to  supply  vacant  pulpits  until  1861,  from 
which  time  to  the  close  of  the  war  he  preached  at  the  Soldier's  Rest, 
at  Camp  Douglas,  at  the  Marine  Hospital  and  other  places,  con- 
tinuing throughout  this  period  hts  work  at  the  jail  and  at  mission 
schools.  In  1863  he  was  made  secretary,  being  one  of  the  original 
fifteen  trustees,  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union,  which  founded 
the  Baptist  Theolt^cal  Seminary,  now  (1883)  located  at  Morgan 
Park.  This  office  he  held  until  1866.  In  .September,  1864,  he  re^ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  become  the  president  of  Central  University, 
located  at  Pella,  Iowa,  but  declined  the  honor.  In  November  of 
the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  friends  of  education  in  Iowa,  he 
purchased  college  premises  in  the  city  of  DesMoines,  consisting  of 
five  acres  of  ground,  beautifully  situated  upon  which  was  a  brick 
building.  In  order  to  do  this  he  sold  twenty  acres  of  land 
south  of  and  near  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  running  from  State  Street 
to  the  present  Grand  Boulevard  between  Forty-eight  and  Fiftieth 
streets,  Mr,  ,Stone  paid  $8,000  for  the  college  premises  at  Dcs 
Moines.  The  twenty  acres  above  mentioned  he  sold  for  $6,000, 
and  in  i868,onlyfour  years  afterward,  it  had  amarket  value  of  $200,- 
000.  In  May.  1866,  he  went  to  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  spent  over  two  years  in  travel.  He  visited 
Scotland,  England,  and  all  the  principal  countries  and  cities  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  crossed  the  Mediterranean  and  entered  Egypt  at 
Alexandria,  and  ascended  the  Nile  eight  hundred  miles  to  Nubia, 
and,  returning,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  Beth- 
lehem, Hebron,  Damascus,  Beyrout,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and 
also  through  the  countries  and  principal  cities  of  southern  Europe 
to  Hamburg,  whence  he  embarked  for  home,  reaching  there  July  3. 
1868.  Since  this  time  Mr.  Stone  has  lived  the  life  of  a  retired 
minister,  spending  his  days  in  that  pleasantest  of  ways,  perusing 
and  studying  the  writings  of  the  master  minds  of  the  past.  He  has 
read  alt  the  works  of  all  the  great  (Jreek  philosophers  and  historians — 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Herodotus, Thucyd ides,  Demosthenes  and  -  Uschylus, 
the  principal  Roman  writers  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  and  has 
nude  a  special  study  of  American  history  and  politics,  so  that  there 
are  probably  few  American  statesmen  better  read  in  the  politics  and 
history  of  their  country  than  he.  Mr.  Stone  was  mairled  January 
36,  1854,  to  Mrs,  Anna  M.  Jacobus,  a  widow  lady  who  had  two 
children  by  her  former  marriage.  Her  maiden  name  was  Speer. 
Her  mother  was  of  Holland  descent  and  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Anneke  Jans,  who  for  many  years  has  been  contesting  the  title  to 
the  Trinity  Church  property,  New  York,  which,  previous  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Hollanders  by  the  English,  was  her  homestead. 
He  has  raised  and  educated,  and  assisted  in  raising  and  educating, 
several  children  not  his  own. 

The  First  Methodist  Church. — Reference  to  the 
"Pre-Church"  history  of  Chicago  will  show  that  the 
Methodists  were  the  first  in  this  city  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  Church  society,  and  might  without  impropriety  have 
been  placed  first  in  the  list  of  organized  churches,  but 
as  their  regular  and  permanent  organization  was  not 
effected  until  1834,  the  sketches  of  the  churches  organ- 
ized in  1833  precede. 

At  Rev.  Jesse  Walker's  first  quarterly  meeting  in 
1833,  held  in  the  Watkins  school-house,  which  was  locat- 
ed on  North  Water  Street,  between  Clark  and  LaSalle,^ 
Rev.  Henry  Whitehead  received  his  license  to  preach, 
and  occasionally  preached  in  the  Temple  Building.  In 
the  spring  of  1834  Charles  Wisencraft  was  appointed 
class-leader.  For  a  time  .services  were  held  in  various 
places — in  Billy  Caldwell's  log  council-house,  in  Ches- 
ter Ingenwll's  tavern,  or  in  Watkins's  school-house;  but 


as  the  membership  of  the  Church  increased,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  building  became  more  pressing  and  measures 
for  its  erection  were  soon  taken.    It  was  built  at  the 


corner  of  North  Water  and  Clark  streets,  by  Henry 
Whitehead  and  John  Stewart.  According  to  the  origi- 
nal contract  it  was  to  be  a  "frame  building  twenty-six 
by  thirty-eight  feet;  twelve-foot  posts;  sheeted  and 
shingled  roof;  a  neat  pulpit;  a  platform  for  table  and 
chairs;  the  whole  to  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner." 
for  $580.  The  contract  was  signed  June  30,  1834.  The 
building  was  finished,  and  religious  services  held  therein 
until  1836.  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  preached  regularly  every 
Sunday  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  1834,  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1834-35,  he  became 
superannuated  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Mitchell. 
On  October  4,  1835,  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine  years. 

During  the  winter  of  1834-35  a  number  of  conver- 
sions and  accessions  to  the  membership  was  made.  Chi- 
cago Methodism  is  largely  indebted  to  the  zeal  and 
efficiency  of  Rev.  John  T.  Mitchell.  He  gave  to  the 
Church  a  thorough  organization  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  its  future  stability.  He  was  succeeded  in  1836 
by  Rev.  O.  T.  Curtis.  The  Church  that  year  was  struck 
off  the  list  of  missions,  and  erected  into  an  independ- 
ent society,  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  pious,  amiable  and  quiet 
man,  but  not  very  energetic.  In  part  for  this  reason 
the  financial  crisis  that  iKgan  to  be  felt  that  year  had  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  religious  zeal  of  many  of  the 
members.  At  the  loss  of  their  wealth,  they  lost  faith 
in  God,  and  turned  their  backs  on  the  Church.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  some  members  lost  their  integrity,  and 
the  fall  of  others  was  especially  ignominous  and  sad. 
Blow  after  blow  fell  with  quick  succession  and  cru.shing 
effect  upon  the  Church  and,  added  to  the  financial  em- 
barrassments, threatened  to  overwhelm  it  with  confu- 
sion and  shame.  The  faithful  few  were  deeply  humil- 
iated. They  "  gathered  around  their  almost  forsaken 
attars,  and  humbling  themselves  before  God  with  tears 
and  agonizing  prayers,  besought  the  World's  Redeemer 
for  mercy  and  help."  In  answer  to  their  prayers,  as 
they  believed,  the  Conference  of  1837  sent  Rev.  Peter 
R.  Borein  to  them  "  for  a  Joshua  to  lead  them  out  of 
the  wilderness."  *  *  "He  came  in  the  fullness  of  the  Gos- 
pel, burdened  with  the  love  of  Christ  to  dying  men.  He 
gathered  his  feeble  flock  around  him  and  breathed  into 
them  something  of  his  own  mighty  faith,  and  with  them, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer,  cried  for  help.  Salvation 
was  poured  as  in  a  mighty  torrent  upon  the  people." 
This  effect  was  not  produced,  however,  at  once  upon 
the  arrival  of  Mr,  Borein.  It  was  a  year  afterward  that 
the  great  revival  occurred.  So  great  was  the  interest 
awakened  at  this  revival,  still  vividly  remembered  by 
many  now  living  at  Chicago,  that  about  three  hundred 
united  with  the  Church  ;  the  young  city  containing  at 
the  time  a  population  of  about  three  thousand.  This 
revival  commenced  in  December,  1838,  and  lasted  till 
April,  1839,  Mr.  Borein  died  soon  after  its  close. 
Those  who  heard  it  will  never  forget  his  last  sermon. 
His  subject  was  the  vision  of  the  dying  Stephen,  and 
during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  he  pictured  for  the 
congregation  his  own  conception  of  heaven.  In  the 
language  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Begg?„i^'|J^^^jexe4 tb^OiV 
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the  next,  as  in  this  world,  there  were  degrees  in 
Christian  attainments,  and  that  in  the  land  of  glory 
some  would  occupy  higher  positions  than  others ;  that 
sometimes  his  imagination  had  pictured  heaven  as  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  whose  seats  rose  tier  above  tier,  up  to  the 
very  throne  itself ;  and  when,  from  the  lower  seats,  the 
white-robed  struck  the  exultant  song  of  redemption,  it 
was  caught  up  from  rank  to  rank,  growing  louder  and 
sweeter  as  it  rose,  while  in  unison  the  angel  choir  struck 
their  lyres,  and  from  every  golden  harpstring  of  saint, 
angel,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  was  poured  the  raptur- 
ous, jubilant,  adoring  song  and  heaven  was  filled  with 
an  atmosphere  of  melody." 

During  the  summer  of  1838,  the  church  was  moved 
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across  the  river,  on  scows,  from  its  position  on  the 
North  Side,  to  a  lot  at  the  comer  of  Clark  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  purchased  in  1836  by  Dr.  R.  Tripp,  for 
$3>25o.  The  society  purchased  a  portion  of  this  lot, 
which  was  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
size,  but  never  paid  for  it,  as  before  the  payments  were 
completed,  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  j;hirty  feet  of  it 
was  secured  as  a  donation  from  the  canal  company. 
Subsequently  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Adams  Street  and 
Wabash  Avenue  was  donated  for  a  parsonage,  by  David 
Carver.  The  church  building  after  removal  was  en- 
larged from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a 
continually  increasing  congregation ;  and  in  1845, 
through  the  influence  of  Rev.  W.  M.  D.  Ryan,  a  brick 
building,  sixty-six  by  ninety-five  feet,  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $1 2,000.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the  8th  of 
May,  and  the  dedication  occurred  in  November.  This 


church  stood  at  the  comer  of  Clark  and  Washington 
streets.  It  had  a  stone  basement  eight  feet  high,  and 
walls  thirty  feet  high.  The  apex  of  the  spire  was  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
auditorium  seated  one  thousand  persons. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Borein  in  1839,  Rev. 
S.  H.  Stocking  was  appointed  to  the  charge.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev  Hooper  Crews,  who  remained  during 
the  years  1840-41.  In  1843  Rev.  N.  P.  Cunningham 
was  appointed,  and  in  1843  Rev.  Luke  Hitchcock.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  M.  D.  Ryan,  in  1844; 
Rev.  Chauncey  Hobart,  in  1846;  Rev  Philo  Judson, 
in  1847;  Rev.  Richard  Haney,  in  1848;  Rev.  Stephen 
P.  Keyes,  in  1850;  Rev.  J.  W.  Clark,  in  1852;  Rev. 
Hooper  Crews,  in  1854,  and  Rev.  James  Baume,  in 
1856. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  early  Methodism 
may  be  appropriately  introduced.  It  w^  in  1836  or 
1837.  There  was  considerable  excitement  in  the 
country  over  the  slavery  question,  and  as  there  were 
some  strongly  pro-slavery  Kentuckians  in  the  Church, 
anti-slavery  agitation  was  avoided.  If  any  member 
in  his  prayers  ventured  to  "  remember  those  that 
are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them,"  he  was  at  once 
branded  as  an  abolitionist,  and  made  very  uncom- 
fortable generally.  At  the  time  there  was  present  in 
Chicago  a  fugitive  from  slavery,  whose  name  was 
William  Brown.  Having  escaped  in  a  box,  he  was 
known  as  William  Box  Brown.  At  one  of  their  meet- 
ings, by  prearrangement,  William  Box  Brown  delivered 
an  anti-siavery  address,  much  to  the  surprise,  conster- 
nation and  disgust  of  those  not  in  the  plot  Leading 
Methodists  arose  to  their  feet,  and  made  frantic  efforts 
to  dismiss  the  meeting.  "They  buzzed  around  like  en- 
raged bumble  bees,  and  finally  put  out  the  lights."  But 
Mr.  Brown  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  He  remained  self- 
possessed  and  calm,  and  with  telling  power  put  in  his 
words.  At  length  he  ceased  and  peace  returned.  It  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  inferred  from  this  incident  that 
those  who  tried  to  keep  out  anti-slavery  discussion  were 
in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Their  main  desire  was  to  build  up  Methodism  in  Chi- 
cago, and  to  accomplish  this  most  effectually  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  exclude  dissensions  and  pro- 
mote harmony. 

This  Church  was  incorporated  November  20,1835, 
as  the  *'  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Chicago. ' 
Being  located  later  on  Clark  Street,  it  was  popularly 
known  as  the  "darkest reet  M.  E.  Church."  On  the 
r4th  of  February,  1857,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was 
approved,  changing  the  name  to  the  "  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Chicago." 

Rev.  Peter  Ruble  Borein  was  born  on  Sinking  Creek, 
Washington  Co.,  East  Tennessee.  November  17,  1809.  His  father, 
Greenbo^  Borein,  was  of  Enelish.  and  his  mother,  Mary  (Ruble) 
Borrin,  of^German  descent.  During  his  childhood  and  jnouth  he 
was  distinguished  for  an  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition,  and 
for  fiiiai  obedience.  His  early  education  was  from  necessity  very 
limited.  In  August,  1828,  he  attended  a  camp-meeting,  became 
converted  and  resolved  henceforth  to  devote  his  life  to  the  gospel 
ministry.  Me  at  once  entered  heartily  into  the  social  and  reUgious 
exercises  of  the  neighborhood,  and  conducted  services  in  the  upper 
story  of  his  father's  house.  Previous  to  his  conversion  he  had 
given  no  evidence  of  the  possession  of  uncommon  intellectual  pow- 
ers, but  from  that  time  forward,  an  extraordinary  development  of 
mind  was  noticeable,  and  he  became  a  very  vigorous  thinker.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1S30,  he  emigrated  to  Illinois  and  com- 
menced laboring  in  a  brick  yard,  devoting  to  study  every  moment 
of  leisure  he  could  command.  While  tbusengaged,  the  attention  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirb^,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  attracted  to  him, 
and  he  was  advised  by  this  reverend  gentleman  to  enter  Jackson- 
ville College.  Mr.  Borein  acted  upon  this  su^^tion,  and  con- 
tinued in  connection  with  this  college  for  some  time^jiursuing  his 
studies  vrith  great  diligence  and  success,  but  throngh  tVc\)pBQ'4>| 
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nity  of  his  friends,  who  were  impatient  to  see  him  engaged  in  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry,  he  was  dissuaded  from  completing  his 
course  of  study,  which  it  is  said  was  afterward  to  him  a  matter  of 
regret.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
received  on  trial  in  the  Illinois  Annual  Conference,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1833  appcunted  to  travel  the  Canton  Circuit.  In  1834  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Rushville  Circuit,  and  in  1835  to  the  Henderson 
Kiver  Mission.  In  the  fall  of  1835  he  was  appointed  to  the  Quincy 
missionary  station,  where  he  labored  for  two  years  with  great  zeal 
and  success  and  until  near  the  close  of  his  pastorate  enjoyed  almost 
universal  popularity.  But  when  he  somewhat  prominently  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  anti-slavery  movement,  he  alienated  many  of 
his  friends  and  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  community.  The  Conference  of  1637  appointed  Mr.  Borein  to 
the  Chict^  station.  Here  he  commanded  great  attention  as  an  able 
and  eloquent  preacher,  and  wrielded  an  influence  over  the  religious 
thought  of  the  infant  city  which  was  not  only  new.but  was  deep  reach- 
ing and  widespread.  The  revival  which  was  thus  awakened  spread 
throughout  all  the  evangelical  denominations  of  the  town  continued 
for  many  months  and  gathered  many  into  the  Church.  About  three 
months  aftsr  the  close  of  this  remarkable  revival  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  after  a  seventeen  days' illness  died  August  15, 1838,  at  his  home. 
His  funemi  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hinton, 
and  subsequently  a  commemorative  discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev. 

iohn  Blatchford.  Mr.  Borein  was  married  in  December,  1S36,  to 
liss  Lucinda  Burns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borein  had  two  children. 
After  Mr.  Borein's  death  Mrs.  Borein  married  Thomas  Pope,  and 
is  now  living  in  Alton,  III.  The  family  name  is  Boring,  but  the 
orthography  of  it  was  changed  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
above  facts  were  obtained  from  a  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Borein  in 
Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit. .  The  following  with 
reference  to  his  physical  appearance  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
Grant  Goodrich:  He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw. 
Great  intellectual  power  was  blended  with  a  singular  beauty  of 
feature  and  expression.  His  eyes  were  blue,  large  and  lustrous, 
and.  when  he  was  animated,  they  seemed  the  medium  through 
which  his  soul  was  not  only  beaming,  but  actually  blazing  forth. 
His  voice  was  like  the  music  of  running  waters — when  he  sought 
to  persuade,  there  was  a  deep  plaintive  earnestness  in  its  tone, 
which  was  well-nigh  resistless;  and  when  he  uttered  the  language 
of  warning  or  denunciation  it  seemed  by  an  indescribable  power,  to 
pierce  to  the  inmost  soul.  Men  of  more  intellectual  polish  and  of 
profounder  thought  I  have  often  heard,  but  never  one  so  effectively 
eloquent — one  who  possessed  such  perfect  control  of  the  will  and 
heart  as  Mr.  Borein.  ' 

Rev.  Stephen  R.  Beggs  was  born  in  Rockingham  County, 
Va„  March  30,  180I.  His  great-great-grandfather,  James  Beggs. 
was  bom  in  Ireland.  His  great-grandfather.  Thomas  Beggs  was 
bom  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  married  Sarah  Barnes,  and  whence 
he  emigrated  to  Virginia.  Thomas  Beggs  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  One  of  these  sons,  John,  had  one  son.  James,  and  eight 
daughters,  James  married  Miss  Mary  Custer  and  had  four  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  Stephen  R.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  In  the 
year  1805  his  father  moved  his  family  to  Kentucky,  where  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  slavery  he  remained  only  two  years, 
when  he  settled  in  Clark  County,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about 
seventeen  miles  above  the  falls  at  Louisville.  Stephen's  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  an  education  were  limited  to  the  common 
schools  of  his  time.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Rev.  James  Arm- 
strong, he  was  educated  in  and  graduated  from  the  "  Brush  Col- 
lege." as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  pioneer  Methodist  ministers 
of  the  West.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  to  the  Mt.  Sterling  Circuit 
on  the  Ohio  River.  In  1833  he  traveled  the  Lemoin  Circuit,  in 
what  was  called  the  Boone's  Lick  country;  in  1824  the  Fishing 
River;  in  1825  the  Rushville:  in  1826  the  Vincennes:  in  1828  the 
Wayne;  in  1829  the  Crawfordsville,  and  in  1S30  was  sent  to  the 
Logansport  mission,  embracing  Logansport.  Lafayette  and 
I>elphin.  In  1S31  he  was  appointed  to.Chicago.  a  partial  account 
of  his  labors  in  which  place  is  inserted  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Church  history,  and  an  account  of  Mr.  Beggs's  troubles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Black  Hawk  massacre,  which  drove  him  to  Plainfield, 
is  inserted  in  the  early  histcny  of  the  city. .  At  Plainfield  he  bought 
a  home.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  to  the  Desplaines  mission,  of 
which  Jesse  Walker  was  superintendent,  and  to  which  Mr.  Beggs 
was  re-appointed  in  1834.  In  1835  he  was  sent  to  the  Bureau 
mission,  and  re-appointed  to  it  in  1836.  At  the  Conference  held 
at  Rushville  in  1837.  Mr.  Borein  delivered  an  effective  speech  in 
favor  of  the  missionary  cause.  Mr.  Beggs  was  located  at  Joliet 
that  year,  where  he  preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  the 
place,  and  commenced  the  first  church  building.  In  1837  he 
traveled  the  Forked  Creek  Circuit;  In  1838  the  Joliet;  in  1839  the 
Peoria;  and  after  traveling  various  other  circuits,  he  became  in 
1868.  on  account  of  his  wife's  illness,  a  superannuated,  but  not  in- 
digent, minister.  Since  then  he  has  lived  a  retired  life,  occupying 
his  time  in  part  in  authorship,  writing  and  publishing  an  interest- 


ing volume,  entitled  "  Pages  from  the  Early  History  of  the  West 
and  Northwest."  Mr.  Heggs  was  married  September  i,  1831,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Heath,  who  was  bom  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio. 
December  27,  1813,  and  died  at  Plainfield,  III..  August  7,  1866, 
He  was  married  the  second  time  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Rheuhama  Frost, 
who  still  lives.  Mr.  Beggs's  first  child  was  born  in  Fort  Dearborn, 
and  died  when  but  thirteen  months  dd.  Three  sons,  James, 
Geoigfe  and  Charles,  are  still  living. 

Rev.  IIf.nrv  Whitehead  was  bom  June  17,  1810,  in  Chat- 
ham,  England.  Both  his  parents  were  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  and  by  them  young  Henry  was  instructed  in 
the  traths  of  the  Bible.  On  the  3d  of  April,  1823,  to  use  his  own 
language,  he  "obtained  a  conscious  sense  of  the  pardoning  favor 
of  God."  It  then  became  his  strongest  desire  "to  win  souls  lo 
Christ."  When  twenty-one  years  m  age  he  Ix^m  as  a  local 
preacher.  He  sailed  frcHn  London  for  toe  United  States  April  34, 
1832,  reaching  New  York  City  June  5,  in  which  city  and  in  Tnw 
he  lived  until  June.  1833,  when  he  left  the  latter  place  for  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  mission.  From  the  Sault  he  came  to  Chica^,  reaching 
here  September  17,  1833.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  he 
preach^  in  the  log  school-house,  and  received  his  license  to  preach 
at  the  first  quarterlv  meeting  of  that  conference  year.  In  1834,  in 
partnership  with  a  Mr.  Stewart,  be  built  the  First  Methodist  ^mch 
on  the  North  Side.  In  the  fall  of  1S35  he  removed  to  Joliet, 
thence,  in  1837,  to  Little  Fort,  now  Waukegan,  and  thence,  in  1839, 
to  Racine.  In  1840  he  joined  the  Rock  River  Conference;  in 
1842  was  ordained  deacon,  and  appointed  to  the  Troy  circuit  in 
Wisconsin.  In  1844  he  was  ordained  elder  and  appointed  to  the 
Sylvania  circuit,  and  in  1845  to  that  of  Buffalo  Grove.  In  July, 
1846,  he  removed  to  Chic^^,  and  at  the  next  annual  conference 
was  superannuated  on  amount  of  ill  health.  In  1851  he  com- 
menced keeping,  in  his  store  at  the  comer  of  State  and  Madison 
streets,  religious  books,  which  upon  the  opening  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  in  1852.  he  turned  over  to  that  concem,  becoming 
connected  with  it,  where  he  remained  until  the  fire  of  1871.  After 
the  fire  he  became  manager  in  Chicago  for  Bigelow  &  Main,  pub- 
lishers of  Sundav-school  and  church^music  bo<^,  a  position  which 
he  still  holds.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  married,  in  Chtc^;o,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Jenkins,  July  Ti,  1834.  by  Rev.  Allen  B.  Freeman, 
Mrs.  Whitehead  is  still  living.  They  have  had  five  children,  one 
of  whom,  Sarah  Ann,  the  eldest,  is  dead.  The  four  living  are: 
William  H.,  Edward  J.,  Eliza  Jane,  and  Caroline  N.,  all  of  whom 
are  married  except  the  latter. 

Canal-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1843  by  a  colony  from  the  Clark-street 
Church,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Luke  Hitchcock. 
The  original  members  were  nineteen,  as  follows  :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Wisencraft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Kittlestring,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Webber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  George, 
Samuel  Small,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tressy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Roe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  EHshaB.  Lane,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Sherman.  The  first  church  building  erected 
by  this  society  was  situated  on  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of 
Canal  Street,  south  of  Randolph,  purchased  by  A.  S. 
Sherman  for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  first  lot  pur- 
chased for  a  church  on  the  West  Side.  The  building 
was  a  low  frame  structiire,  thirty  by  sixty  feet  in  size, 
capable  of  accommodating  about  three  hundred  people. 
The  original  cost  was  $1,400.  It  was  afterward  moved 
back  on  the  alley,  and  turned  round  so  as  to  front  north 
instead  of  east.  The  First  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  in  this  building.  In  1852  the  member- 
ship had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  greater  facilities,  and  business  had  so  en- 
croached upon  the  location  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move ;  hence  a  new  and  much  larger  edifice  was  erected 
in  1852  on  Jefferson  Street,  between  Washington  and 
Madison,  on  a  lot  which  had  been  purchased  in  1851, 
preparatory  to  the  removal.  The  Canal-street  church 
was  sold,  and  converted  by  the  purchaser  into  a  furni- 
ture factory.  The  change  was  made  February  11,  1853, 
from  which  time  until  the  removal  to  West  Monroe  Street 
the  Church  was  known  as  the  Jefferson-street  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  The  first  pastor  of  the  Canal- 
street  Church  was  Rev.  Warren  Oliver,  appointed  in 
1843,  who  in  1844  alternated  with  Rev.  William  M.  D. 
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Ryan,  then  pastor  of  the  Clark-street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  In  1845  Rev.  Sins  Belles  was  appointed 
pastor,  and  was  succe&ded  in  1847  by  Rev.  Harvey  S. 
Bronson,  who  was  succeeded  in  1848  by  Rev.  Richard 
A.  Blanchard,  who  remained  two  years  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1850  by  Rev.  William  Palmer,  whose  pastor- 
ate was  terminated  by  death  from  small-pox  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851.  In  1852  Rev.  James  E.  Wilson  became 
pastor,  being  assisted  by  Rev.  William  Keegan.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Wilson's  pastorate  the  Church  removed  to  Jef- 
ferson Street.  While  it  remained  in  this  location  the 
pastors  were  :  Rev.  E.  H.  Gamnon,  appointed  in  1853  ; 
Rev.  Sins  Bolles,  in  1854;  Rev.  J.  F.  Chaflfee,  1855  ; 
Rev.  S.  P.  Keyes,  1857  ;  Rev.  R.  J.  White,  1858  ;  Rev. 
W.  W.  McKaig,  1859;  Rev.  T.  M.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  and 
Rev.  F.  D.  Hemenway,  i860 ;  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler, 
1861  ;  Rev.  Robert  Bentley,  1863;  Rev.  Charles  Shell- 
ing, 1864.  During  the  year  1865  the  pulpit  was  un- 
supplied,  and  on  September  6,  1865,  the  property  on 
Jefferson  Street  was  sold  for  $16,000.  On  the  3ist  of 
November,  1865,  subscription  was  started  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Monro'' -street  church,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  members  present  that 
the  name  of  the  Jefferson -street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  be  changed  to  that  of  the  Second  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  This  resolution,  although  carried  un- 
animously, was  never  consummated.  On  March  10, 1866, 
the  plans  of  W.  W.  Boyington,  architect,  for  the  new 
West  Monroe-street  church,  were  accepted,  and  E.  H. 
Gammon  and  G.  F.  Foster  appointed  the  building  com- 
mittee. Toward  the  erection  of  this  church  building 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  appropriated 
$8,000.  During  the  year  1866  the  new  building  was 
completed  and  dedicated,  and  ine  name  of  the  church 
changed  to  the  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
that  title  being  chosen  from  the  fact  that  that  year  was 
the  centenary  of  American  Methodism.  A  description 
of  this  edifice  and  a  history  of  the  Centenary  Church 
will  be  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  this  History. 

Indiana-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
— At  the  time  this  Church  was  organized,  there  were 
but  two  Methodist  churches  in  the  city,  the  Clark -street 
and  the  Canal-street  churches.  This  was  in  1847.  A 
number  of  members  of  the  Clark-street  Church,  living 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  became  desirous  of  or- 
ganizing a  Methodist  Churdi  in  the  North  Division,  and 
determined  so  to  do.  With  the  view  of  carrying  out 
this  design,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Hon. 
George  F.  Foster,  which  then  stood  at  the  comer  of 
Clark  and  Kinzie  streets.  At  this  meeting  an  organiza- 
tion was  effected  by  the  election  of  the  following 
trustees:  Hon.  George  F.  Foster,  A.  J.  Brown,  Jeremy 
Hixon,  John  W.  Senser,  Charles  Sweet  and  C.  H.  P. 
Lyman.  The  original  members  of  this  Church  were 
in  part  the  following:  George  F.  Foster,  Mary  S.  Fos- 
ter, Jeremy  Hixon,  Mrs.  Hixon,  Andrew  J,  Brown, 
Charles  H.  P.  Lyman,  Mrs.  Lyman,  John  W.  Senser, 
Charles  Sweet,  Susan  Sweet,  Abner  R.  Scranton,  M.  F. 
EUinwood,  Miss  Diana  Morse,  F.  C.  Jordan,  Anna  Jor- 
dan, William  Gamble,  Mrs.  Gamble.  The  name 
adopted  by  this  society  was  the  Methoclist  Episcopal 
Society  of  Indiana-street  Chapel,  and  immediately  two 
lots  were  leased  on  the  south  side  of  Indiana  Street, 
between  Clark  and  Dearborn,  upon  which  to  erect  a 
church.  This  building  was  completed  in  November, 
1847,  and  was  a  small,  neat  frame  structure,  about 
thirty-five  by  forty-five  feet  in  size,  which  cost  $1,300. 
At  the  dedication  of  this  house  of  wor^ip,  which  oc- 
curred November  14,  1847,  Rev.  James  Mitchell 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.    At  the  Conference 


of  1847  Rev.  Freeborn  Haney  was  appointed  pastor. 
Soon  after  the  dedication,  the  Church,  Jiaving  been 
assisted  by  friends  to  meet  the  financial  obligations 
incurred  in  the  enterprise,  and  being  therefore  full  of 
zeal  and  faith,  commenced  a  series  of  revival  meetings, 
which  resulted  in  the  accession  to  their  membership  of 
considerable  numbers.  The  following  extract  from  a 
historical  sketch  of  this  Church  written  by  Abner  B. 
Scranton  for  John  G.  Collins's  "  Annual  Compendium 
of  Methodism,"  is  concise  and  yet  sufficiently  full, 
and  is  therefore  introduced  in  this  place: 

"  In  1848  Rev.  John  F.  Devore  was  appointed  pastor,  and  in 
1849  the  Rev.  Zadoc  Hall  followed  him.  Durins:  Rev.  Mr.  Hall's 
pastorate,  payments  were  made  upon  the  lots  which  had  been 
bought,  and  a  small  brick  parsonage  was  built.  In  1850  the  Rev. 
Boyd  Lowe  was  sent  to  succeed  Mr.  Hall,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  church  our  brother  Dunham  was  converted,  and  has  since 
remained  continuously  a  member.  The  Rev.  JtAn  W.  Ai]gard 
was  appointed  pastor  in  1851,  and  remained  one  year.  Each  of 
the  preachers,  it  will  be  observed,  down  to  this  date,  served  the 
Church  but  one  year.  At  the  annual  conference  of  1S52,  the  Rev. 
Sius  Bolles  was  appointed  pastor,  and  served  faithfully  for  two  full 
years.  During  this  pastorate  the  capacity  of  the  church  building 
was  nearly  doubled  by  an  addition  to  the  rear,  extending  back  to 
the  alley,  making  the  building  about  thirty-six  by  eighty  feet;  this 
added  nothing  to  its  beauty  or  symmetry.  In  the  year  1854  the 
Rev,  Thcmas  Williams  followed  Brother  Bolles  and  remained 
three  years,  the  presiding  bishop  suspending  or  ignoring  the  two- 
years  rule  then  limiting  the  pastorate  term,  for  the  reason  that  some 
of  the  members  had  informed  him  that  the  society  was  about  to 
erect  a  new  church,  and  that  the  return  of  Mr.  Williams  was  nec- 
essary for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose.  A  vague  hope 
had  been  entertained  b^  the  more  ambitious  members  that  a  new 
and  imposing  church  building  would  be  erected;  that,  in  fact,  sudi 
a  buildmg  was  essential.  The  old  building,  cheaply  built  of  wood, 
was  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  it  being  impossible  to  heat  it  prop- 
erly in  winter,  and  the  sun  lying  on  the  low  roof  made  it  intolerably 
hot  in  summer.  The  society,  nowev::T,  had  no  resources  adequate 
to  the  realization  of  their  ideal^  and  ought  not  to  have  moved  in 
the  matter  of  enlai^rement  until  their  means  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased. The  agitation  for  new  accommodations  increasing,  inten- 
sified greatly  by  the  allegation  that  the  preacher  had  been  sent  for 
this  specific  work,  the  trustees,  fully  realizing  that  the  «te  on  Indi- 
ana Street  was  unsuitable  for  a  permanent  church  home,  contracted 
for  the  purchase,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  of  a  lot  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Erie  and  Wolcott  (now  State)  streets.  This  movement 
was  disastrous  to  the  society,  but  it  undoubtedly  prevented  what 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  worse,  namely,  the  premature  com- 
mencement of  a  new  building  on  the  old  lot,  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  which  had  been  prepared,  and  a  pressure  put  upon  the 
trustees  by  a  number  of  class  leaders,  stewards  and  others,  tempo- 
rarily resident,  to  begin  a  work  which  they  had  not  ability  to 
accomplish,  and  in  a,  manifestly  improper  place.  In  the  summer 
of  1857  Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrop  was  appointed  pastor,  and  entered 
upon  his  work  with  great  energy.  Scarcely  had  he  b^fun,  however, 
when  the  great  financial  panic  seized  the  people.  Nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Churdi  were  prostrated  financially.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  members,  prior  to  this  time,  had  moved  to  Evanston,  arranging, 
however,  to  pay  their  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  new  lot.  These  all 
went  down  in  the  storm,  and  the  ability  of  the  society  to  pay,  largely 
decreased.  The  trustees  soon  began  to  fear  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  engagements  they  had  entered  into — and  this 
apprehension  was  by  no  means  groundless ;  for  when,  upon  the 
maturity  of  an  installment  due  on  the  lot  recently  contracted  (m, 
payment  was  demanded,  there  were  no  funds,  current  expenses, 
though  reduced  by  the  strictest,  absorbii^  all  resources.  Tlw 
trustees  were  now  obliged  to  mortgage  the  Indiana-street  lot,  as  an 
additional  security  for  the  sums  due  upon  the  new  one,  and  as  was 
clearly  foreseen,  the  result  of  this  was  that  both  lots  were  sacrificed  to 
satisfy  these  claims,  leaving  nothing  but  the  equity  of  redemption, 
should  there  be  any.  The  society  determined  to  pay  their  debts, 
as  long  as  they  had  anything  to  pay  with,  and  pledged  their  whole 
property  for  this  purpose.  The  final  outcome  was,  that  the  lots 
were  sold  b^  the  mortgagees,  the  full  claims  against  the  society  were 
met,  with  mterest  and  costs,  and  $1,087.85  was  paid  into  the 
Church  treasury.  Brother  I^throp  served  the  Church  faithfully 
for  two  years,  and  several  who  joined  it  under  his  ministry  remain 
as  active  members  to  the  present  time  (1878).  A  change  in  the 
pastorate  i^ain  occurred  in  1859,  the  end  of  Brother  Lathrop's 
time  having  been  reached,  and  in  the  year  1861  the  Church  re- 
ceived thankfully  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Dr.  L.H.  Bug^bee,  as  pas- 
tor. The  society  having  been  a  tenant  at  the  will  of  the  mortgagee 
for  a  long  time,  realized  the  necessity  of  makinz^^fi^ovision  for  Ac 
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future,  at  the  same  time  realizing  their  Inability  to  accomplish  so 
great  a  work  as  the  providing  a  church  and  lot.  Having  lost  all 
but  honor,  they  were  determined  to  retain  that.  Recovery  from 
the  effects  of  the  panic  was  slow,  and  the  wrecks  were  numerous 
that  had  strewn  its  course.  All  these  considerations  combined  to 
make  men  cautious.  After  much  deliberation,  a  plan,  and  the  only 
one  that  seemed  feasible,  was  suggested  by  the  pastor,  for  raising 
money  to  purchase  a  lot,  and  was  heartily  adopted.  It  was,  in 
brief,  for  the  members  of  the  congregation  to  sub^rtbe  as  much  as 
they  «rould,  payable  monthly  to  such  ladies  of  the  Church  as  would 
engage  in  the  work,  and  in  addition,  solicit  from  friends  and  the 
public  donations  and  subscriptions.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
a  society  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  '  Ladies'  Church 
Aid  Society.'  About  twenty  ladies  accepted  subscription-books, 
and  engaged  in  the  work  with  great  assiduity,  many  of  them  for 
three  or  four  years.  Funds  immediately  began  to  accumulate,  and 
soon,  at  the  request  of  the  sodety,  the  lots  on  the  northwestern 
comer  of  Chicago  Avenue  and  LaSalle  Street  were  purchased.  The 
total  cost  of  these  lots  was  $9,339.39.  Of  thi.i  amount  the  sum 
saved  from  the  equity  in  the  Indiana-street  lot,  $1,087.85,  was 
paid  by  (he  Church,  and  the  entire  balance,  $8,251.54,  was  collected 
by  the  ladies  of  this  society,  so  regularly  and  promptly,  that  the 
payments  due  upon  the  purchase  money  were  made  at  maturity. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  these  ladies  by  their  unswerving  de- 
votion to  Christ's  cause,  laid  the  foundation  for  whatever  of  suc- 
cess our  Church  has  since  achieved." 

To  this  excellent  sketch  by  Mr.  Scranton,  but  little 
need  be  added  in  this  volume.  Having  secured  these 
new  lots,  the  Church  was  re-organized  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1863,  and  adopted  the  name  of  the  "  Grace  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,"  and  soon  afterward  erected  a 
chapel,  and  still  later  a  larger  church  edifice.  A  des- 
cription of  both,  and  a  history  of  Grace  Church  as  the 
successor  of  the  Indiana-street  Church  will  be  included 
in  the  succeeding  Tolume  of  this  History. 

The  State  -  street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  originated  with  Orrington  Lunt.  In  1848  Mr. 
Lunt  bought  the  lot  upon  which  its  first  house  of  wor- 
ship was  located,  immediately  reporting  its  purchase  to 
the  official  board  of  the  Clark-street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  offering  it  to  them  for  what  he  paid  for  it, 
$1,600 ;  and  also  proposing  to  pay  $100  toward  the 
purchase.  In  the  spring  of  1851  the  Society  took  pos- 
session of  the  lot.  A^ut  the  same  time  the  Clark- 
street  Church  instructed  a  few  of  its  members  to  furnish 
a  place  for  preaching  and  Sunday  school.  As  a  result 
of  these  instructions  a  portion  of  the  frame  building  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  purchased  and 
moved  to  the  lot,  which  was  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
State  and  Harrison  streets.  The  building  when  moved 
and  ready  for  occupancy  cost  $1,600,  and  was  paid  for 
at  its  dedication.  During  the  summer  of  this  year  reg- 
ular religious  services  and  Sunday  school  were  contin- 
ued in  this  building,  and  on  Sunday,  August  34,  185 1, 
the  Church  was  organized  by  Rev.  N.  P.  Heath,  its 
first  pastor.  All  the  constituent  members,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  were  from  the  Clark-street  Church.  Fol- 
lowing are  their  names :  George  C.  Cook,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Cook,  S,  W.  Grannis,  Aurisson  Grannis,  George  W. 
Reynolds,  E.  G.  Reynolds,  Christopher  O'Neil,  Sarah 
Milner,  Daniel  Goss,  Cynthia  Goss,  Mary  Pennington, 
Charles  Brink,  James  M.  Merryfield,  William  and  Mar- 
garet Gibson,  Stephen  and  Maria  Cherry,  Albert  Cabery, 
Ruth  Cabery,  Levi  Chipman,  Mary  Chipman,  Sarah  Chip- 
man,  R.  Kegan,  Margaret  Kegan,  Francis  Kegan, 
Edward  Kegan,  Charles  Busby  and  Arthur  Hitchcock. 
The  first  trustees  were  Daniel  Goss,  C.  H.  Abbott,  Sam- 
uel W.  Grannis,  George  C.  Cook  and  Elihu  G.  Rey- 
nolds. The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  N.  P.  Heath,  who 
was  appointed  in  185 1,  and  remained'two  years,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Read.  Rev.  Mr.  Read 
remained  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  1855  by  Rev. 
W.  B.  Slaughter.  Rev.  Mr.  Slaughter  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1857,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 


M.  D.  Ryan,  a  very  able  and  popular  clergyman,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  State-street  Church  for  the  special 
purpose  of  procuring  the  erection  of  a  new  building  on 
Wabash  Avenue.  The  first  subscription  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Wabash-avenue  Church  was  dated  March  26, 
1857,  and  amounted  to  $32,555.  The  names  of  sixty- 
nine  persons  were  appended  to  the  subscription  list. 
The  transfer  and  change  of  name  from  "  State-street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  to  "Wabash-avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  was  made  April  i,  1857, 
and  on  that  day  new  trustees  were  elected  as  follows : 
Daniel  Goss,  C.  B.  Hearth,  C.  H.  Abbott,  Lott  Frost, 
George  C.  Cook,  H.W.  CIark,William  M.  Doughty,  E.  G. 
Reynolds  and  W.  B.  Phillips.  On  the  20th  of  April  the 
trustees  were  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers:  President,  E.  G.  Reynolds;  secretary,  Lott  Frost; 
treasurer,  George  C.  Cook.  On  the  iith  of  May  the 
salary  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  W.  M.  D.  Ryan,  who  had 
been  sent  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Rev.  W.  B. 
Slaughter,  was  fixed  at  $600  and  use  of  parsonage  from 
March  4,  1857,  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference  in  the 
fall.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building,  which  smod 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Harri- 
son Street,  was  laid  July  13,  1857,  and  the  edifice  was 
completed  and  dedicated  July  15,  1858,  the  dedicatory 
sermon  being  delivered  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  president 
of  the  Northwestern  Univeraty  in  Evanston.  At  the 
close  of  the  discourse  a  collection  was  taken  up  and 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  received  toward 
the  cost  of  the  pews,  the  galleries  being  made  free.  A 
description  of  this  building,  as  properly  belonging  with 
the  history  of  the  Wabash-avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  will  be  inserted  in  the  succeeding  volume  of 
this  History,  where  will  also  be  found  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Rev.  William  M.  D.  Ryan. 

The  Desplaines-street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. — In  the  year  1850a  Sunday  school  was  started 
in  a  cooper-shop  at  the  corner  of  Harrison  and  Clinton 
streets,  the  leaders  in  the  movement  being  Henry 
Willard,  James  Robinson,  and  Mrs.  Huntoon.  The 
Sunday  school  was  continued  here  until  the  spring  of 
1851,  when  it  was  removed  to  a  school-house  built  for 
Its  special  use  at  the  corner  of  Polk  and  Clinton  streets. 
Rev.  William  Palmer,  at  the  time  pastor  of  the  Canal- 
street  Church,  assisting  to  build  the  school-house. 
James  Robinson  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school.  In  1854  the  Sunday  school  and  mission,  as  it 
now  became,  were  removed  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
Harrison  and  Foster  streets,  and  here,  in  1855,  Rev. 
SinsBoIlescommenced  his  laborsas  missionary, contin- 
uing until  October,  1856,  when  Rev.  William  Taskerwas 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Church.  Mr. 
Tasker  remained  until  Septem^r,  1S57,  and  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  Church,  and  erecting  a  church  building. 
This  being  effected,  the  two  lots  and  building  owned 
by  the  primitive  organization,  or  mission,  at  the  corner  of 
Harrison  and  Foster  streets, were  sold  to  Thomas  Thomp- 
son for  $3,500,  who  sold  the  building  to  Josiah  Green; 
wood  for  $150.  The  original  members  of  the  Des- 
plaines-street Church  were  as  follows  :  Richard  Man- 
ley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Maliley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Hustivit,  Henry  Robinson,  Joseph  Ellsworth,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellsworth,  Henry  Willard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Somers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pithey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Liversidge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hogan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Need- 
ham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Drake  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Shepherd  and  some  others.  The  building 
was  located  at  Nos.  241  and  243  South  Desptaines 
Street,  between  Van  Buren  and  Harrison,  and^as  dedi- 
cated July  26,  i857,themorningg^p|ggJ)^|d5l@p@>< 
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by  Bishop  Ames,  and  that  in  the  afternoon  by  Rev.  R. 
S.  Foster,  president  of  the  Northwestern  University. 
The  original  cost  of  the  church  was  $5,200,  the  steeple 
being  very  large  and  expensive.  Mr.  Tasker  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  pastorate  in  September,  1857,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Whipple,  who  re-organized  the  society  and  re- 
mained with  it  until  1859,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev,  David  Teed,  who  remained  until  1860.  Mr.  Teed 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elijah  Stone,  who  was  pastor 
two  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  1862  by  Rev.  Lucius 
Hawkins,  who  remained  one  year.  Rev.  E.  M.  Boring, 
now  of  Wheaton,  HI.,  became  pastor  in  1863,  and 
remained  one  year.  In  1 864  Rev.  T.  L.  Olm- 
sted was  appointed  pastor  and  remained  eight 
months,  the  balance  of  his  year  being  filled  out  by  Rev. 
Elijah  Stone,  who  during  this  time  discovered  that  the 
board  of  trustees  had  never  been  legally  organized,  and 
succeeded  in  having  a  legal  organization  effected.  In 
1865,  Rev.  S.  Guyer,  was  appointed  and  remained  one 
year.  During  his  pastorate  the  church  was  removed  to 
Maxwell  Street,  when  the  society  became  popularly 
known  as  the  Maxwell-street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  though  the  re-organized  society  was  incorpor- 
ated under  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  to  the  new  loca- 
tion a  division  occurred  among  the  members,  somewhat 
more  than  one-third  uniting  themselves  with  the  Cen- 
tenary Church.  The  Desplaines-street  building,  which 
was  a  frame  structure,  forty-five  by  seventy  feet  in  size, 
was  sold  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  organization, 
which  occupied  it  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  church. 
From  the  time  of  its  sale,  the  society  worshiped  in 
Foster  mission,  on  Polk  and  Jefferson  streets,  until  1866, 
when  they  removed  to  their  present  location  on  Max- 
well Street,  near  Newberry  Avenue.  The  pastors  after 
the  removal  to  Maxwell  Street  were  Rev.  A.  T.  Need- 
ham,  appointed  In  1866  ;  Rev.  E.  W.  Fay,  appointed  in 
1868  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Bums,  in  1869. 

The  Owen-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
— The  origin  of  this  Church  was  in  a  Sunday  school 
started  in  1851,  in  a  school-room  on  North  Green  Street. 
Of  this  Sunday  school,  Samuel  Polkey  was  superintend- 
ent. In  1852  a  Church  was  organized,  consisting  of  the 
following  members:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Polkey,  D. 
E.  Lord,  £.  P.  Lewis,  Thomas  Cannon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Ridley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Waggoner,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Fulton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  D.  Williams,  John 
Noble,  Mrs.  J.  Lester,  Mrs.  Commons  and  Mrs.  Toops. 
The  society  purchased  two  lots  on  the  northeast  comer 
of  Sangamon  and  Owen  streets,  and  a  building  was 
erected  fronting  on  Owen  Street,  from  which  fact  the 
Church  received  its  name.  The  edifice  was  a  small 
frame  one,  twenty-five  by  thirty-five  feet  in  size,  and 
cost  $800.  It  had  a  seating  capacity  of  three  hundred. 
The  first  pastor,  Rev.  S.  Guyon,  was  appointed  in  the 
fall  of  1853,  and  remained  two  years,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1855,  by  Rev.  C.  French.  Rev.  William  Tasker 
was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  in  1856,  and  in  1857 
Rev.  Arza  Brown  was  appointed  by  the  Conference.  Mr. 
Brown  remained  until  the  year  i860.  In  this  year  the 
name  of  the  street  was  changed  from  Owen  to  Indiana, 
and  consequently  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed 
to  the  Indiana-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
This  name  it  retained  until  its  removal  to  Ada  Street,  in 
1869.  The  successor  of  Rev.  Arza  Brown  in  i860  was 
Rev.  Jacob  Hartman,  who  remained  one  year  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Couch.  In  1863  Rev.  W.  D. 
Skelton  was  appointed  pastor,  and  remained  three  years. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  first  erected  was  taken 
down  and  replaced  by  a  much  more  commodious  edifice, 


a  description  of  which,  being  built  during  the  period 
covered  by  our  second  volume,  will  find  its  proper  place 
therein.  The  Sunday  schral  still  continues  its  exist- 
ence. Its  first  superintendent  was  Samuel  Polkey,  who 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  following  genlJemen:  H. 
Waggoner,  Mr,  Wilsey,  L.  L.  Bond,  Edwin  Waggoner, 
John  Culver,  Alonzo  Wygant,  B.  T.  Vincent,  Mr.  Goodno 
and  H.  G.  Coulson. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. — On  the  first  Sunday  in  1845,  about  twenty- 
four  people  of  Welsh  origin  assembled  in  the  house  of 
the  late  John  Davis,  at  208  West  Lake  Street,  to  hold  a 
Sunday  school,  Robert  Griffith,  of  Caemarvonshire, 
being  instrumental  in  gathering  them  together.  From 
this  time  forward  a  prayer  meeting  was  held  once  each 
week,  from  house  to  house.  The  ministers  that  visited 
them  that  year  were  Rev.  Richard  Davis,  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  Rev.  George  Lewis,  of  Fox  River,  Wis.,  Rev. 
William  J.  Jones  and  Rev.  John  H.  Evans,  of  Dodge- 
ville.  Wis.  The  names  of  some  of  those  who  held  meet- 
ings were  as  follows:  John  Davies;  John  J.  Roberts, 
John  B.  Thomas,  Evan  Lewis,  Robert  Owen,  Henry 
Roberts,  David  L.  Roberts,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Evans,  all 
members  of  English  churches.  There  is  an  account  of 
preaching  in  the  fall  of  1847,  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Jones,  and 
Rev.  I.  H.  Evans,  preaching  in  the  house  of  Rev. 
Moses  Williams  on  Wells  Street,  near  Washington,  and 
about  the  same  time  there  was  preaching  by  Rev.  George 
Roberts,  in  the  house  of  Evan  Lewis,  and  by  Rev.  John 
Price  Jones,  in  the  house  of  James  Thomas,  on  Prairie 
Street.  In  1850  Rev.  David  Davis,  of  Prairieville,  Wis., 
preached  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
church,  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  Washington  streets. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  people  of  this  inchoate 
church  organization,  rented  a  room  at  the  comer  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Canal  streets,  in  which  to  hold  regular  relig- 
ious services.  In  July,  1850,  Rev.  Rees  Evans,  of 
Racine,  came  to  Chicago  and  organized  the  Church,  with 
thirteen  members.  The  names  of  a  few  only  of  these 
original  members  are  ascertainable,  as  follows:  Rev. 
Moses  Williams  and  wife,  John  B.  Thomas  and  wife,  Mrs. 
James  Thomas,  Mrs.  Samuel  Williams,  Richard  Newell 
and  James  Morgan.  The  first  officers  were  John  B. 
Thomas  and  James  Morgan.  Rev.  Moses  Williams 
preached  for  them  every  Sunday  evening.  In  the  summer 
of  1852,  the  Church  bought  a  lot  on  Desplaines  Street, 
between  Randolph  and  I^ke,  on  which  they  built  a  small 
frame  church,  thirty  by  forty  feet,  which  was  dedicated 
on  the  26th  of  July  in  that  year.  The  ministers  present 
on  this  occasion  were  Revs.  Edward  Evans,  of  Racine, 
David  Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  John  Perry,  of  Racine, 
William  R.  Jones,  of  Milwaukee,  and  William  Williams, 
of  Big  Creek.  The  building  cost  $781.33,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  $51.50,  was  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication.  The  officers  of  the  Church  at  the  time  were 
John  I^wrence,  Edward  Williams  and  Potter  Jones,  and 
the  trustees,  Edward  Williams,  John  B.  Thomas,  James 
Thomas,  Owen  Griffiths  and  Potter  Jones.  On  October 
■3f  1853,  Moses  Williams  was  ordained  a  regular  minis- 
ter, and  at  the  same  time  Rev.  Rees  Evans  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  at  a  salary  of  $500.  Mr.  Evans 
remained  until  July,  1857,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Cam- 
bria,Wis.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  November,  1853,  the  first 
Welsh  Presbytery  in  Chicago  was  held.  From  1857  until 
1864  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  various  ministers  from 
Wisconsin  and  other  places.  In  October,  1864,  a  call 
was  extended  to  the  Rev.  D.  Williams,  of  Milwaukee,  at 
a  salary  of  $700  and  a  donation.  Under  his  ministry  the 
Church  prospered,  and  the  building  sooo^ became  top 
small.   In  March.  1867,  the 
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erty  owned  by  them  at  the  present  time,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Reformed  Church,  paying  therefor  $9,500.  It  is 
located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Sangamon  and  Mon- 
roe streets.  The  lot  is  seventy-five  by  ninety-five  feet. 
The  old  church  was  sold  for  $3,400.  The  new  building 
was  occupied  by  this  congregation  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  1867,  the  opening  sermon  being  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Howell  Parnell,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Rev.  D.  Williams  was  pastor  until  December,  1869.  He 
died  in  Chicago  in  1874.  From  1869  to  April,  1875,  the 
Church  was  without  a  regular  pastor  and  relied  upon 
supplies.  In  the  latter  month  a  unanimous  call  was  ex- 
tended to  Rev.  David  Harries,  the  present  pastor,  at  a 
salary  of  $i,2oa  and  a  donation.  He  commenced  his 
labors  with  this  Church  on  the  second  Sunday  of  August, 
1875.  The  society  at  that  time  owed  $3,000,  and  the 
membership  was  one  hundred  and  sixty.  At  the  present 
time  the  membership  is  three  hundred  and  fifty,  the  debt 
has  been  liquidated  and  the  Church  is  in  excellent  finan- 
cial and  social  condition.  The  oflficers  of  the  Church  at 
the  present  time  are:  Deacons,  E.  W.  Evans,  David 
Jones,  John  Jones,  and  R.  R.  Meredith;  trustees,  G. 
M.  Owen,  D,  Jones,  R.  R.  Meredith,  R.  W.  Thomas, 
and  E.  A.  Francis;  treasurer,  David  Jones;  secretary, 
Ellis  Rice. 

A  brief  history  of  the  denomination  is  not  inappropri- 
ate here.  At  Oxford,  England,  in  November,  1729, 
a  great  revival  prevailed,  in  which  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  and  George  Whitfield,  with  others,  took  active 
part.  The  name  "  Methodists  "  was  given  them  as  reviv- 
alists. In  1741  the  Methodists  became  divided  into 
two  sects,  the  one  Calvinistic,  the  other,  including  the 
Wesleys,  Arminian.  'I'he  revival  reached  Wales  in 
'735.  Rev.  Howell  Harris  and  Rev.  Daniel  Rowland 
united  with  Whitfield.  Harris  was  a  thunderer,  but 
Rowland  was  more  like  Whitfield.  In  1739  there  were 
nearly  three  hundred  churches  in  South  Wales.  After 
a  conversation  with  Harris,  at  Cardiff,  Whitfield  came 
to  America.  Rev.  Daniel  Rowland,  of  Slangeiths,  Car- 
diganshire, Rev.  William  Williams,  of  Panty-Elza, 
Caermarthenshire,  and  Rev.  Howell  Davies,  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, were  the  main  instruments  in  kindling  this 
great  revival  which  awakened  all  Wales,  and  now  this 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  or  as  it  is  called  in  this  country, 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Church,  has  in  America  Presby- 
teries, General  Assemblies  and  funds — about  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  churches,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  communicants,  eleven  hundred  ministers,  and 
church  property  valued  at  $6,000,000.  The  denomina- 
tion is  strong  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin,  but  has  only  one  Church  in  Chicago.* 

The  First  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  August  15,  1847,  with  about 
twenty-five  members,  a  portion  of  whom  were  A.  Bied- 
ermann,  Johanna  Kessler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton  Waller, 
Mrs.  Baumgartner,  Christian  Mueller,  George  Krinbill, 
F.  Rudolph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bink,  John  Stoetzel,  Andrew 
Krinbill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Heinz,  Charles  Kessler,  Fried- 
rich  Muchike  and  Ernst  Dickermann.  During  the 
first  year  of  their  history  they  had  preaching  by  mis- 
sionaries, but  in  1848  they  purchased  a  lot  and  a  build- 
ing on  Indiana  Street,  for  $500,  and  had  appointed  a 
resident  minister,  Rev.  Philip  Barth.  The  first  quar- 
terly conference  in  Chicago  was  held  November  20,  1848, 
Rev.  Conrad  Eisenmerger  being  presiding  elder,  and 
Rev.  A.  Korfliage,  preacher  in  charge  of  this  Church, 
which  was  connected  at  the  time  with  the  Rock  River 

■  For  the  ftcta  contained  in  the  above  brief  sketch  of  the  dcnomiiuttion,  u 
well  M  the  hiMorjr  of  the  Welah  CalviaUtic  Methodiit  EpMCopal  Church, 
thin  htvtory  b  indebted  to  Rev.  David  Huriea. 


Conference.  The  class-leaders  were  Peter  Heins. 
George  Krinbill  and  John  Stoetzel.  At  the  conference 
held  October  31,  1856,  a  resolution  was  passed  author- 
izing the  Church  to  sell  their  Indiana-street  property 
and  purchase  other  in  a  more  desirable  location.  Un- 
der this  resolution  Revs.  G.  F.  Mulfinger  and  Frederick 
Kopp  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  its  provis- 
ions into  effect.  In  1857  a  parsonage  was  erected  and 
in  the  same  year  the  new  building  on  Clybourne  Avenue 
was  erected.  It  was  of  wood,  thirty  by  fifty  feet  in 
dimensions,  and  cost  about  $2,000.  This  church  was 
used  by  the  congregation  until  1863,  when  during  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  William  Pfaflle,  it  was  moved  to  the 
back  part  of  the  lot,  and  a  new  brick  church  erected  in 
its  stead.  This  was  a  two-story  building,  forty  by  sev- 
enty feet  in  size,  and  cost  about  $10,000.  The  fire  of 
October,  1871,  swept  away  all  the  property  of  the 
Church,  including  a  very  comfortable  two-story  frame 
parsonage,  which  cost  about  $2,500.  After  Mr.  Barth, 
the  pastors  have  been,  Revs.  A.  Korfliage,  appointed  in 
1849  ;  J.  J.  Dreier,  in  1850  ;  Louis  Kuntz,  1851 ;  Philip 
Barth,  1852-53;  Christian  Wentz,  1854;  J.  H.  Wes- 
terfeld,  1855  ;  Christian  Wentz,  1856  ;  John  L.  Schaef- 
fer,  1858;  Jacob  Hass,  1859;  Frederick  Kluckhohn, 
i860  ;  William  Pfaffle,  1862,  who  remained  three  years 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  new  brick  church-; 
Jacob  Bletsch,  1865  ;  G.  F.  Mulfinger,  1868,  and  Fried- 
rich  Rinder,  1870,  who  became  pastor  one  year  before 
the  fire,  by  which  he  lost  $1,000.  At  this  time  the 
Church  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  members, 
but  the  great  calamity  was  very  disastrous  in  its  effects 
upon  this  society.  Its  members  became  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  and  many  of  them  were  obliged  to 
leave  Chicago  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistance. 
However,  those  who  adhered  to  the  society  soon  recov- 
ered their  courage  and  enterprise,  and  erected  a  tem- 
porary building  promptly,  which  was  dedicated  on  Sat- 
urday, November  II,  1871.  In  this  building  the  society 
worshiped  about  eighteen  months,  by  which  time  their 
present  building  was  erected.  It  is  a  frame  two-story 
structure  above  the  basement,  forty-four  by  ninety  feet 
in  size,  and  cost  about  $17,000.  The  basement  and 
first  story  are  rented  for  business  purposes  and  the  up- 
per story  used  for  regular  religious  services  and  Sunday 
school.  The  temporary  church  edifice  was  converted 
into  a  parsonage,  and  cost  altogether  about  $2,500. 
Mr.  Rinder  was  succeeded  in  1874  by  Rev.  John  W. 
Roecker,  who  remained  until  1876,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  Schnell.  In  1879,  Rbv.  George  H. 
Simons  became  pastor  and  remained  until  1882,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Friedrich  Rinder,  who  was 
pastor  from  1870  to  1874,  and  is  the  present  pastor 
There  are  now  two  hundred  and  nine  members. 

Center-street  Mission,  located  on  Dayton  Street, 
was  started  by  members  of  this  Church,  and  a  few 
from  the  VanBuren-street  Church,  in  1876,  during  the 
pastorate,  in  the  First  German  Church,  of  Rev.  John 
Schnell. 

The  Van  Buren-street  German  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  October,  1852, 
by  about  twenty  members,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Isele,  Jacob  Landauer,  Mr.  Baum- 
gartner and  Frederick  Fisher.  Soon  after  the  or- 
ganization they  purchased  two  lots  at  the  comer 
of  Griswotd  and  Van  Buren  streets,  paying  there- 
for $1,400.  They  also  erected  a  small  house  of 
worship,  which  afterward  became  the  parsonage.  In 
the  spring  of  1854  they  began  the  erection  of  a  church 
building,  with  stone  basement  and  frame  superstructure, 
with  steeple  and  bell,  which  was  carried  forwardsuffi- 
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ciently  to  be  ready  for  plastering,  when  the  Chicago  & 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Cranpany  made  an  offer  of  $15,000 
for  the  lots.  This  offer  was  accepted.  Two  lots  at  the 
comer  of  Van  Buren  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  upon 
which  stood  a  residence,  were  then  purchased,  and  to 
which  the  church  and  parsonage  were,  moved.  The 
church  building  was  then  finished,  and  the  whole 
property  became  very  valuable.  The  first  minister  in 
this  church  was  Rev.  August  Kellner,  who  was  appointed 
soon  after  the  organization  in  1852.  He  remamed  until 
1854,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Frederick  Schu- 
ler.  Rev.  W.  F.  Koeneke  was  appointed  in  [855,  and 
was  followed  in  1856  by  Rev.  Christian  F.  Holt,  who 
remained  two  years.  In  1858  Rev.  Leopold  Lass  be- 
came pastor,  and  was  succeeded  in  1861  by  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Kopp.  Mr.  Kopp  was  succeeded  in  1864  by  Rev. 
Isidore  Lewis,  who  remained  one  year,  being  succeeded 
in  1865  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Loeber,  who  remained  until  1867. 
Rev.  E.  Wunderlich  then  became  pastor  and  remained 
two  years,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fichencher, 
who  in  1872  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Loeber,  who 
remained  four  years  as  pastor  and  one  year  as  agent  for 
the  society's  property.  Rev.  J.  W.  Roecker  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  in  1877,  and  was  succeeded  in  1878  by 
Rev.  C.  F.  Allert,  the  last  pastor  of  the  Church,  The 
property  of  the  society,  as  completed  in  the  year  1854, 
consisting  of  the  two  lots,  church  building,  parsonage  and 
rented  residence,  were  used  until  the  fire  of  October,  1871, 
destroyed  them.  The  society  at  that  time  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  consisted  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred members.  Like  many  other  societies,  they  were 
to  some  extent  scattered  and  weakened  by  the  great 
calamity;  but  those  who  remained  attached  to  its  fort- 
unes were  by  no  means  deprived  of  confidence  in  its 
future  prosperity,  as  was  shown  by  their  refusal  to 
accept  an  offer  for  the  lots  of  $70,000,  although  advised 
to  do  so  by  some  of  the  older  and  more  experienced 
members.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Church,  which  was  composed  of  young  and  enthusiastic 
business  men,  was  to  erect  a  business  block,  following 
the  successful  example  of  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  with  the  expectation  that  the  income  from 
rents  would  furnish  the  society  with  a  handsome  reve- 
nue. The  lots  were  each  fifty  feet  wide.  Sixty  feet  in 
width  was  mortgaged  for  $40,000,  at  ten  per  cent  an 
nua!  interest,  and  a  brick  block  erected  thereon.  This 
block  is  sixty  by  seventy-five  feet  in  size,  and  four 
stories  high.  It  was  completed  in  1873.  The  panic  of 
this  year  prevented  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  the 
society,  and  the  location  did  not  prove  as  favorable  for 
business  as  it  was  expected  that  it  would.  The  annual 
interest  on  the  debt,  $4,000,  added  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  society,  proved  too  excessive  a  burden 
to  be  borne.  The  members  became  discouraged,  and 
gradually  fell  away  from  the  Church.  In  March,  1879, 
when  the  debt  amounted  to  $48,000,  and  the  member- 
ship was  reduced  to  sixty,  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed. 
These  sixty  members  distributed  themselves  among 
other  German  Methodist  churches,  uniting  mainly  with 
the  Maxwell-street  and  Portland-avenue  churches.  In 
1874  the  Dayton -street  Mission,  which  in  1879  became 
the  Center-avenue  Church,  was  started  principally  by 
members  from  the  Van  Buren-street  Church.  Among 
those  active  in  the  matter  were  Henry  Ricker,  Christian 
Cander  and  Charles  Batsche.  A  sketch  of  this  mission 
will  be  introduced  in  the  third  volume  of  this  History. 

Maxwell-street  German  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. — Certain  members  of  the  First  German 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Indiana  Street,  and  of 
the  VanBuren-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 


the  year  1852,  united  in  the  formation  of  this  sodety. 
In  this  movement  about  forty  German  Methodists  were 
engaged.  Among  the  more  active  ones  were:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Brandes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gils, 
August  Theis,  Henry  Juengens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Lange,  Eliza  Zempta,  Conrad  Ocho,  William  Pagen- 
hart,  William  Schreiner,  Philip  Ralfstadt,  and  Eruct 
Dikman.  This  society  purchased  a  small  building  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  streets,  where- 
in they  worshiped  about  a  year,  with  Rev.  A.  Kellner 
as  their  minister,  when  they  moved  their  building  to  the 
comer  of  Harri.son  and  Aberdeen  streets,  at  a  cost  of 
$200.  Here  they  remained  until  1864,  when  under  the 
supervision  of  Rev.  P.  Hinners,  then  in  charge  of  the 
congregation,  the  church  edifice  at  present  owned  and 
occupied  was  erected.  From  the  sale  of  the  old  build- 
ing to  the  completion  of  the  new  one  the  congregation 
worshiped  in  a  school-house  at  the  corner  of  Halsted 
and  Twelfth  streets.  The  church  on  Maxwell  Street  is 
a  brick  basement  with  frame  superstructure,  surmounted 
by  a  low  tower.  It  is  forty-five  by  sixty-five  feet  in  size 
and  cost  about  $7,000.  The  first  minister,  after  the 
removal  to  Harrison  and  Aberdeen  streets,  was  Rev. 
Ernest  Baar,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  Ficken- 
scher,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1855  by  Rev. 
Henry  Senn.  Since  that  date  the  pastors  have  been  as 
follows:  Revs.  R.  Fickenscher,  1856;  W.  Winter,  1858; 
Isidore  Lewis,  i860;  L.  Lass,  1861;  P.  Hinners,  1863; 
F.  Fischer,  1866;  R.  Fickenscher,  1868;  C.  G.  Becker, 
1870;  J.  W.  Roccher,  1872  ;  G.  L.  Mulfinger,  1874;  C. 
A.  Loeber,  1876;  Frederick  Gottschalk,  1879;  and  J.J. 
Keller  in  1882.  Three  churches  have  thus  far  sprung 
from  this  society— the  Emanuel,  at  the  comer  of  Laflin 
and  Nineteenth  streets,  the  Portland-avenue,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Portland  Avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  Street,  and 
the  church  at  the  comer  of  Ullman  and  Thirty-first 
streets,  dedicated  September  2,  1883,  A  Sunday  school 
has  been  connected  with  the  German  Society,  or  Max- 
well-street Church,  since  its  organization.  There  are 
now  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  children  in 
attendance. 

The  First  Swedish  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  as  the  Scandinavian  Mission 
early  in  1853,  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Newman.  There  were 
originally  twenty-five  members,  among  them  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Lindgren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olof  Westergreen,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Livergreen.  As  early  as  practicable 
after  organization  Mr.  Newman  erected  a  building  on 
Illinois  Street,  near  Market.  This  was  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1854,  and  the  dedication  occurred  September 
24,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  Rev.  O.  (i.  Hedstrom 
from  the  Bethel  Ship,  New  York  City.  This  church 
was  occupied  by  the  society  until  burned  down  by  the 
lire  of  1871.  Mr.  Newman  remained  pastor  until  the 
fail  of  1855,  when  he  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Eric 
Shogren,  who  remained  until  1859.  Rev.  J.  Bredburg 
was  then  pastor  from  1859  to  1861,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  A.  J.  Anderson,  who  remained  until  1864. 
Rev.  Eric  Shogren  was  then  returned  and  remained  un- 
til 1865.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  N.  O.  Westergreen, 
from  1865  to  1868;  by  Rev.  Nels  Peterson,  from  1868 
to  1870,  and  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Anderson  from  1870  to  1873. 
He  was  then  again  returned  and  remained  from  1873  to 
1876,  having  as  assistant  from  1873  to  1874  Rev.  Alfred 
Anderson,  and  from  1874  to  1876,  Rev.  N.  O.  Wester- 
green, who  was  also  editor  of  the  Swedish  Church  paper, 
"  Sandebudet."  Rev.  Victor  Witting  was  then  pastor 
from  1876  to  1877 ;  Rev.  A.  J.  Anderson  from  1877  to 
1879,  and  Rev.  I).  S.  Serlin  from  1879  to  1882,  when 
the  pre.(wnt  pastor,  Rev.  H.  W.  Eklund,  wa$  appointed. 
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After  the  destruction  of  their  church  on  Illinois  Street 
by  the  fire,  the  society  immediately  erected  a  temporary 
building  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Oak  streets,  which 
was  used  until  1876,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present 
brick  structure,  which  is  seventy  by  seventy-two  feet  in 
size,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  800,  and  cost  $30,000.  A 
fine  organ  was  put  up  in  1881.  Adjoining  the  church 
is  a  two-story  brick  parsonage,  costing  about  $2,500. 
The  property  of  the  society  is  free  from  incumbrance. 
The  branches  from  this  Church  are  the  Second  Swedish 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  May  Street  organized 
in  1876 ;  the  Fifth  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
organized  in  1876,  and  the  Lake  View  Swedish  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  organized  in  1883,  sketches  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  third  volume  of  this  History. 
The  membership  of  this  Church  in  1858  was  sixty;  in 
1872  three  hundred  and  twenty-five;  and  in  1883  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Newman  was  born  io  Sweden  September  15, 
1802.  He  came  to  America  in  1842,  and  jcnned  the  Alabama  Con- 
ference in  184$.    He  went  (o  New  York  in  1851,  and  came  to  Chi- 


cago in  1852.  Since  leaving  Chicago,  in  1855,  he  has  tilled  various 
ptHpits  in  Methodist  churches,  as  appointed  to  them  by  the  con- 
ference, and  was  elder  of  the  Illinois  District  from  1870  to  1875. 
At  oiesent  be  is  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Holine,  III.,  preaching  also  at  Rock  Island. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1849.  They  at  first  worshiped  in  the  semi- 
nary at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Madison  streets.  Rev. 
Daniel  Bagley  was  the  first  minister,  preaching  regularly 
in  the  seminary  until  the  erection  of  the  church  building, 
situated  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Washington  and 
Desplaines  streets.  Rev.  Mr.  Bagley,  was  succeeded, 
in  1850,  by  Rev.  R.  T.  Strong;  Rev.  R.  L.  Ellis  was 
appointed  in  1851,  Rev.  Z.  R.  Ellis  was  appoint- 
ed in  1852  and  Rev.  R.  F.  Shinn  was  pastor  in 
1853  and  1854.  Mr.  Shinn  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
George  Ridding,  who  remained  about  two  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Rogers,  from  Canada,  a  man  of 
fine  appearance  and  address  and  of  considerable  talent. 
But  his  connection  with  the  Church  was  unfortunate,  as 
certain  difiiculties.  taken  in  connection  with  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  society  hastened  the  disbandment  of  the 
Church.  During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Shinn,  the  society 
purchased  a  lot  upon  which  to  erect  a  new  church; 
deeding  the  lot  in  trust  to  him.  This  lot  he  re- 
deeded  to  the  trustees  some  time  after  leaving  the 
Church,  and  it  was  lost,  together  with  the  rest  of  their 
property  on  account  of  debts.  In  March,  1857,  they 
were  worshiping  in  a  church  at  the  corner  of  Peoria  and 
Fulton  streets,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Rob- 
ert H.  Sutton.  On  the  26th  of  April,  Rev.  W.  B.  Mack 
preached  to  this  congregation.  In  August,  1858,  Rev. 
P.  J  Strong  preached  to  them,  and  in  September  Rev. 
W.  B.  Mack  was  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Mission,  and  commenced  his  labors  in  the 
church  building  of  this  denomination  on  the  26th  of 
the  month. 

QuiNN  Chapel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  oi^anized  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  22  and  23, 
1847,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ward,  a  traveling  deacon  ap- 


pointed by  Bishop  William  P.  Quinn.  The  organiza- 
tion was  effected  at  the  house  of  Madison  Patterson,  on 
State  Street,  near  Madison,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Ward  as 
pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Aaron  Parker,  who  was  bom  a  slave  in  Kentucky,  sold 
to  a  St.  Louis  slave-holder,  of  whom  he  bought  his  free- 
dom, and  came  to  Chicago.  Quinn  Chapel  was  his  first 
charge.  The  society  was  then  occupying  a  building  on 
Wells  Street,  Mr.  Parker  bought  of  Orrington  Lunt  a 
lot  on  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Buffalo  streets,  on 
which  he  made  the  first  payment,  $70.  Mr.  Parker 
labored  diligently  to  build  up  the  Church.  In  1849  he 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Collins,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  who  the  next  year  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Y. 
W.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania.  A  local  historian  of  this 
chapel  describes  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  man  having  a  good 
memory  and  very  strong  lungs,  and  as  being  well  versed 
in  the  Prophecies  and  in  Revelations,  but  as  having 
a  weak  heart  and  doing  nothing  for  the  Church.  The 
passage  and  approval  (September  18,  1850,)  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill,  caused  considerable  consternation 
among  the  colored  citizens  of  Chicago.  Enthusiastic 
meetings  were  held,  one  September  30  and  one  October 
2,  at  the  latter  of  which  resolutions  were  passed  intensely 
antagonistic  to  the  bill.  In  one  of  these  resolutions  the 
expressions  were  employed,  '*  We  who  have  tasted 
freedom  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Patrick  Henry, 
*  Give  us  liberty  or  give  us  death  ;*  and  *  Resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.'  We  will  stand  by  our 
liberty  at  the  expense  of  our  lives,  and  will  not  consent 
to  be  taken  into  slavery  nor  permit  our  brethren  to 
be  taken."  A  vigilance  committee  was  appointed.  The 
same  local  historian  states  further,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  that,  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill,  he  went  from  house  to  house  among  the  colored 
people  persuading  them  all  to  flee  to  Canada,  to  pre- 
vent the  provisions  of  the  bill  being  enforced  upon 
them.  The  Journal  of  November  18,  1850,  stated  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  been  reduced  to  indigent  circum- 
stances in  consequence  of  many  of  his  congregation 
having  left  for  fear  of  arrest  under  the  law.  In  April, 
1851,  Mr.  Johnson  followed  those  of  his  congregation 
who  had  fled  to  Canada,  where  he  organized  a  Church, 
and  returned  to  Chicago  to  collect  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  it  up  ;  '*  but  he  would  sign,  no  papers 
nor  do  anything  toward  the  second  payment  on  the 
Quinn  Chapel  lot."  A  committee  thereupon  waited 
upon  Mr.  Lunt  with  reference  to  future  payments  on 
the  lot.  Mr.  Lunt  replied :  "  Give  yourselves  no  un- 
easiness, you  ^all  not  lose  the  property."  Before  the 
debt  of  $500  was  paid,  Mr.  Lunt  had  donated  $300  of 
the  amount.  In  September,  1852,  Rev.  John  A.  War- 
ren was  appointed  to  this  Church,  and  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  the  lot  purchased  of  Mr. 
Lunt.  The  comer-^ne  was  laid  April  27,  1853,  on 
which  occasion  the  address  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
James  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Jefferson-street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Rev.  Mr.  Warren  did  not  prove  to 
be  a  very  satisfactory  minister.  During  his  first  year 
he  preached  but  fifteen  sermons,  and  during  his  second 
year  only  twenty,  but  demanded  his  full  salary,  one- 
third  of  all  he  collected  for  the  expense  of  erecting  the 
church  building,  and  when  he  delivered  anti-slavery 
lectures  "all  belonged  to  John."  Money,  therefore, 
flowed  but  slowly  into  the  coffers  of  the  Church.  In 
August,  after  expending  $1,500,  work  temporarily 
ceased,  and  at  the  next  Conference  Mr.  Warren  was 
sent  to  another  field  of  labor.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  M.  M.  Clark,  under  whom  the  church  was  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  dedicated-Sunday, 
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November  20,  1853,  by  the  presiding  elder,  Rev.  Will- 
iam P.  Quinn,  after  whom  the  chapel  was  named.  Rev. 
William  T.  Davis  was  the  next  pastor  of  the  Church, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1855  by  Rev.  Elisha  Weaver, 
who  labored  faithfully  two  years,  paid  off  the  debts, 
bought  and  paid  for  a  parsonage  and  moved  it  on  to  the 
church  lot.  Mr.  Weaver,  with  a  few  of  the  trustees, 
introduced  an  organ  into  the  church,  which  "created 
great  confusion  in  the  church  until  the  people  got  used 
to  it."  In  1856  the  society  had  seventy  mem^rs,  and 
at  the  time  this  sketch  closes  (1857X  Rev.  Mr.  Clark 
was  its  pastor. 

The  German  Evangelical  Association. — The 
initiatory  steps  toward  the  organization  in  the  United 
States  of  this  Association  were  taken  in  1790,  by  Rev. 
Jacob  Albright,  a  Methodist  clergyman.  Mr.  Albright 
was  impelled  to  special  effort  among  the  German  resi- 
dents of  easten^  Pennsylvania,  by  observing  their  gen- 
eral decline  of  religious  life,  and  their  corruption  of 
morals.  Without  having  in  view  such  a  design,  his 
labors  resulted,  ten  years  later,  in  the  organization  of 
the  "  Evangelical  Association,"  which  name,  although 
unsatisfactory  to  most  of  the  members,  and  notwith- 
standing numerous  attempts  to  change  it  tuive  been 
made,  is  sttU  retained.  Its  first  Confe^nce  was  held  in 
1807,  and  its  first  General  Conference  in  1816.  In  doc- 
trine and  theology  the  Association  is  Arminian ;  with 
reference  to  sanctification,  Wesleyan,  and  in  its  modes 
of  worship  it  conforms  very  nearly  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  A  few  of  the  differences  between 
them  are  as  follows :  In  the  E\angelicai  .Association  the 
bishops  are  elected  for  four  years,  instead  of  for  life ; 
the  ministers  are  assigned  to  their  charges  by  the  pre- 
siding elders  instead  of  by  the  bishops,  the  latter  how- 
ever having  a  revisory  power,  and  the  elders  are  elected 
by  the  Church  members,  instead  of  being  appointed  by 
the  minister.  The  first  members  of  this  Association 
to  come  to  Chicago  were  Daniel  and  Christopher 
Stanger,  in  1835.  The  former  wrote  back  to  Jacob 
Esher,the  father  of  John  G.  and  J.  J.  Esher,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  the  present  Bishop  of  Chicago,  describing  to 
him  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Illinois,  and 
urging  him  to  emigrate  from  the  mountainous  country 
and  rocky  soil  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  come  to 
this  fair  and  fertile  region  of  the  West.  Mr.  Esher,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  other  Germans,  came  to  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago  in  1836.  Among  them  were  his 
brother  Martin,  Lewis  Amet  and  a  Mr.  Suther.  In 
1837  Jacob  Ott  and  his  sons  Lawrence,  Jacob  and 
Philip  came.  During  this  year  quite  a  number  had  set- 
tled in  Chicago,  and  in  August^  Jacob  Boaz,  after  rid- 
ing on  horseback  three  hundred  miles,  arrived  in  the 
city,  having  come  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Association 
to  preach  to  the  members  already  here.  The  first  place 
of  preaching  was  the  City  Hall.  After  Mr.  Boaz  came 
Rev.  Mr.  Ginsel,  who  in  a  few  months  went  back,  in  ill 
health,  to  Ohio,  and  sent  out  Rev.  John  Lutz.  In  June, 
1838,  Rev.  Mathias  Howard  commenced  to  preach  in  a 
wagon-shop  on  North  Kinzie  Street,  between  Dearborn 
and  Clark.  Rev.  Isaac  Hoffert  succeeded  Mr.  Howard 
and  was  himself  succeeded  by  the  Revs.  Daniel  Kern 
and  Daniel  Stroh.  The  colleague  of  the  latter  was 
Christian  Lintner.  In  1843  Germans  enough  belonging 
to  this  Association  had  collected  in  Chicago  to  form  a 
Church ;  an  organization  was  effected  and  a  lot  secured 
from  Hon.  Grant  Goodrich  by  donation,  at  the  comer 
of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Monroe  Street.  This  was  under 
Rev.  Frederick  Wahl,  who  was  sent  out  as  missionary 
that  year,  and  who  was  the  first  regular  pastor  of  the 
Church.   Rev.  Mr.  Wahl  had  as  colleague  Rev.  George 


A.  Blank.  A  small  frame  building  was  erected  on  their 
lot,  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  size,  at  a  cost  of  $500.  The 
society  worshiped  in  this  building  until  1852,  when  it 
divided  into  two  churches — the  First  moving  their 
building  to  Clark  Street,  near  Van  Buren,  and  the 
Second  Church  erecting,  in  1856,  a  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Wells  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue. 
While  the  First  Church  remained  on  Wabash  Avenue 
its  ministers  were  as  follows  ;  Rev.  Frederick  Wahl  in 
1843;  Rev.  C.  Augenstein  in  1844;  Rev.  Jacob  Kopp 
in  1845  ;  Rev.  C.  Augenstein  in  1846 ;  Rev.  G.  A.  Blank 
in  1847  ;  Rev.  G.  G.  Platz  in  1848 ;  Rev.  Christian  Boll 
until  1850 ;  Rev.  Joseph  Halacher  in  1851,  and  Rev.  J. 
P.  Kramer  in  1852,  under  whom  the  division  occurred. 
While  the  Church  was  located  on  Clark  Street,  the  min- 
isters were  as  follows:  Rev.  Israel  Kuter  in  1853,  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ragatz  in  1854.  In  1855  this  Society 
erected  a  church  at  the  corner  of  Polk  Street  and  Edina 
Place,  in  which  it  worshiped  until  the  fire  of  1871.  At 
the  time  of  its  removal  the  pastor  was  the  Rev.  L.  H. 
Eiterman,  and  its  history  from  this  point  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  succeeding  volumes  of  this  History. 

St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
1834.  The  gentlemen  taking  part  in  the  organization 
were:  William  B.  Egan,  Dr.  Phillip  Maxwell,  Giles 
Spring,  John  H.  Kinzie,  Dr.  Clarke,  Gurdon  S.  Hub- 
bard, John  L.  Wilcox,  William  Pcttit,  Eli  B.  Williams, 
Jacob  Russell  and  Hans  Crocker.  The  first  eight  were 
elected  vestrymen.  The  first  communicants  were  Peter 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Peter  Johnson,  Mrs.  Juliette  A.  Kinzie, 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Magill,  Mrs.  Nancy  Hullman  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Helm.  Rev.  Palmer  Dyer  arrived  in  Chicago 
on  the  loth  of  October,  1834,  and  on  or  about  the  12th, 
by  invitation  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  preached  both 
morning  and  afternoon  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
These  were  the  first  Episcopal  services  held  in  Chicago. 
In  the  morning  the  text  was  Matthew,  xviii,  3:  "Except 
ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  the  after- 
noon the  text  was  Isaiah,  xl,  8:  "The  grass  withereth, 
the  flowers  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand 
forever."  After  the  afternoon  service  Mr.  Dyer  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  four  Episcopalians — three 
lady  members  of  Mr.  Kinzie's  family  and  one  gentle- 
man— and  about  twenty-five  Presbyterians.  Mr.  Dyer 
did  not  remain  in  Chicago,  but  afterward  went  to 
Peoria,  and  thence  to  Fort  Snelling  as  army  Chaplain. 
On  the  next  Sunday,  October  19,  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hallam 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  Chicago,  in  the  Baptist 
church.  For  some  time  religious  services  were  held  in 
a  building  named  afterward  "Tippecanoe  Hall,"  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  by  John  H.  Kinzie,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Kinzie  and  State  streets.  In  1836  Mr.  Kinzie 
donated  to  the  Church  two  lots  at  the  comer  of  Cass 
and  Illinois  streets,  and  in  1837  the  first  church  build- 
ing of  this  society  was  erected  thereon.  On  the  25th  of 
June  of  that  year  the  new  church  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Philander  Chase.  The  style  of  the  building  was 
Gothic,  forty-four  by  sixty-four  feet  in  size,  and,  though 
really  a  very  modest  structure,  was  thought  to  be  very 
imposing  for  a  frontier  town.  It  was  the  first  brick 
church  built  in  Chicago.  The  tower  contained  a  bell 
bearing  the  name  and  date  of  the  erection  of  the  church. 
"  There  was  one  feature  about  the  old  church  which  was 
the  especial  pride  of  the  congregation  ;  it  was  a  large 
mahogany  pulpit,  some  eighteen  feet  wide,  six  feet 
deep,  and  fifteen  feet  high.  Before  this  pulpit  was  the 
reading  desk,  and  still  in  front  of  the  reading  desk  the 
communion  table,  a  plain,  honest  table  and  nothing 
else.   All  this  costly  arrangement  suited/^  eve  bettor 
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than  it  did  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  so  in  the  early 
times  of  Mr.  Clarkson  it  had  to  give  way  to  more  mod- 
em styles  and  usages."  In  connection  with  the  reference 
to  this  pulpit  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  William  B.  Egan  is 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  church  had  been  built,  as 
elsewhere  mentioned,  on  lots  donated  to  the  St.  James' 
Society  by  John  H.  Ktnzie,  and  Mr.  Kinzie  and  his 
family  were  otherwise  so  closely  identified  with  it  that 
it  was  sometimes  called  the  *'  Kinzie  Church."  Above 
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this  remarkable  pulpit  was  painted  on  the  wall  the 
initials  I.  H.  S.,  which  seen  in  the  dim  religious  light 
which  filled  the  church  looked  not  very  much  unlike 
the  initials  of  Mr.  Kinzie's  name,  J.  H.  K.  Soon  after 
the  church  was  completed  Mrs.  Kinzie  invited  the  genial, 
witty  and  somewhat  irreverent  Dr.  Egan  to  attend  her 
church,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  services  to  ac- 
company her  home  to  dinner.  On  the  way  to  dinner 
she  said,  "  Well,  Doctor,  how  do  you  like  our  church  ?" 
"Very  much,  indeed,"  he  replied  ;  "but  is  it  not  a  little 
egotistical,  and  won't  the  people  think  it  a  little  vain  in 
John  to  put  his  initials  so  conspicuously  over  the  pul- 
pit ?"  The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  furnished  with 
organ,  bell,  carpet  and  lamps,  was  $15,500.  By  the  sale 
of  the  slips  and  pews  there  was  realized  the  sum  of  $13,- 
860,  and  by  means  of  fairs  something  over  $5,600 
more,  so  that  after  paying  for  the  church  there 
was  a  surplus  of  $4,000,  which  was  used  in  1838 
for  the  erection  of  a  parsonage.  At  the  Diocesan 
Convention  of  1838,  held  at  Rushville,  111., 
the  name  of  J.  W.  C.  Coffin  appears  as  the  first  lay  rep- 
resentntive  from  this  place.  On  the  3d  and  4th  of  June, 
1839,  ths  fifth  Diocesan  Convention  was  held  in  the  St. 
James  Church,  Chicago.  The  only  lay  delegates  pres- 
ent were  from  that  Church — Silas  W.  Sherman,  John  H. 
Kinzie  and  S.  J.  Sherwood.  In  1842  a  marble  font  on 
a  mahogany  base  was  placed  in  the  church  by  the  Sew- 
ing Society.  The  next  church  building  erected  by  this 
congregation  was  a  large  and  handsome  stone  structure, 
which  was  completed  in  1857,  and  first  opened  for  re- 
ligious services  in  December  of  that  year.  It  stood  on 
a  lot  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Cass  and  Huron  streets, 
purchased  by  the  society  in  1855.   The  cost  of  the 


church  was  $60,000,  exclusive  of  ground  and  tower. 
Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hallam  remained  pastor  until  1843,  in 
August  of  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  F. 
Walker.  Mr.  VValker  remained  but  a  short  time,  on  ac- 
count of  certain  practices  of  his  of  which  the  society  did 
not  approve.  His  habits  led  to  certain  charges  being 
brought  against  him  and  a  trial.  The  trial  was  con- 
ducted in  a  very  able  and  spirited  manner  against  him 
by  the  venerable  Bishop  Chase;  in  his  defense  by  the 
equally  noted,  if  not  equally  venerable  attorney,  Justin 
Butterfield.  One  of  the  charges  was  that  of  breaking 
the  Sabbath,  it  being  Mr.  Walker's  habit,  when  visiting 
outlying  parishes  on  Sunday,  to  take  his  gun  with  him 
and  to  return  with  his  buggy  well  laden  with  game.  His 
tluties  terminated  here  on  Easter  Sunday,  1844,  and  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  May  following  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Ezra  B.  Kellogg,  who  established  Trinity  Church 
that  year.  Mr.  Kellogg  remained  until  1848  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  H.  Clarkson  in  1849.  Mr. 
Clarkson  remained  pastor  until  1865,  and  under  his 
ministrations  the  parish  became  one  of  the  strongest 
Episcopal  parishes  in  the  northwest.  Under  the  long 
rectorship  of  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hallam  there  were  baptised 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  children  and  adults;  fifty- 
nine  persons  were  presented  for  confirmation,  and  sev- 
enty-two marriage  ceremonies  were  solemnized  by  him. 
Mr.  Hallam  had  also  officiated  at  forty-eight  funerals. 
The  membership  of  the  Church  steadily  Increased  dur- 
ing the  period  which  this  volume  covers.  In  1852  it  had 
become  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  in  1853,  it  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six;  in  1854,  one  hundred  and 
eighty;  in  1855,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four;  in  1856, 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  in  1857,  two  hundred 
and  sixty.  The  very  large  increase  in  1855  rendered 
the  church  at  Cass  and  Illinois  streets  too  small  for  the 
congregation,  and  a  new  building  was  commenced,  which 
was  opened  for  religious  services  In  December,  1857,  as 
stated  above.  During  this  latter  year  the  total  contri- 
butions of  this  society  for  home,  missionary  and  other 
purposes,  amounted  to  $36,925.70. 

V.K.\'.  Isaac  W,  Hallam  was  born  in  Stoninjrton,  Conn.. 
November  20,  1S09.  In  1830  he  graduated  from  the  Washington 
(now  Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  and  was  ordained  deacon,  in 
Alexandria,  D.  C,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  E.  Moore,  May  20, 
1832,  His  first  charge  was  St.  James'  Parish,  New  London, 
Conn.,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  December  28,  1833,  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Bunnell.  On  the28th  of  August.  1834,  bewasap- 
pointed  misuona^  to  Chicago,  by  the  Domestic  Board  of  Missions. 
He  arrived  in  Chicago  with  his  wife  and  child  early  in  October  M- 
lowing.  St.  James'  Parish  was  soon  organized  and  a  Sunday 
school  commenced.  He  attended  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia  as  the  first  clerical 
deputy  from  the  Diocese  of  Illinois.  In  the  winter  of  iS4i-'42. 
Trinity  Parish  was  oi^anized,  both  parishes  to  be  under  one  rector, 
with  an  asnstant  when  means  should  be  provided  for  his  support. 
Satisfied  that  this  double  duty  would  be  beyond  his  strength,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hallam  resigned  his  charge  and  returned  to  his  native 
town  October,  1843,  where  he  commenced  the  first  public  services 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
missionary,  the  organization  of  a  parish  and  the  building  of  a 
church.  He  was  subsequently  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Clarkboro,  N.  J.,  St.  John's 
Church,  Windham,  Conn,,  with  a  mission  at  Willimantic  and  St. 
Mark's,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  After  nearly  fifty  years  of  continu- 
ous  parochial  work,  he  was  obliged,  on  account  cn  ill  health,  to  re- 
tire from  the  regular  ministry  and  be  content  with  such  occasional 
services  as  his  strength  would  permit.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1883. 
he  was  present  at  the  consecration  of  St.  James'  Church,  Chicago, 
the  third  church  building  erected  by  that  parish.  With  reference 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallam's  ministry,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams, 
D.  D.,  present  (1883)  Bish(n>  of  Connecticut,  writes,  "His ministry 
has  always  been  faithful  and  successful."  Mr.  Hallam  now  reude's 
in  Stonington,  Conn.,  hts  native  town.  He  was  married  February 
18,  1833,  to  Miss  Nancy  Hallam,  of  Richmond,  Va.  They  have 
had  ten  children:  Lucy  Williams,  who  died  in  Chic^OjljJovember 
37,  1839;  John  Kinzie,  Isaac  Williams,  Giles  Ru8sa;/Lan-WiUr 
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iams,  bom  in  Chicago  December  21,  1841;  Sarah  Miles,  Harriet 
Elizabeth,  Annie  Courtney,  Robert,  and  Alexander  Vinton.  Be- 
sides Lucy  Williams,  John  Kinzie,  Isaac  Williams  and  Alexander 
Vinton  have  died.    The  rest  are  living. 

Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Harper  Clarkson,  at  wesent  Bishop  of 
Nebraska  and  DakoUt,  was  bom  at  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  November 
19,  1826.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  in  that  place, 
in  1644,  and  in  theology  at  St.  James'  College,  Maryland,  in  1S4S. 
Shortly  after  graduating  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Whittingham, 
of  Maryland.  In  1849,  he  became  rector  of  St.  James'  Church, 
Chicago,  remaining  until  1865.  On  the  isth  of  November  of  this 
year  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nebraska  and  Pakota,  ^nce 
which  time  he  has  resided  in  Omaha,  Neb.  Bishop  Clarkson  was 
for  some  years  a  trustee  of  Racine  College,  Wisconsin,  and  is  now 
a  trustee  of  Nasbotah  Theological  College,  Wisconsin,  to  which 
position  he  wasapp(Hnted  in  1857.  In  1866  he  established  Nebraska 
Collie,  at  Nebraska   City,  and  in   1868,  Brownell  Hall,  in 
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Omaha.  In  Nebraska  and  Dakota  he  has  established  a  large  num- 
ber of  churches.  In  1856  Racine  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  1872  Nebraska  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Bishop  Clark- 
son was  married  at  Ht%erstown,  Md..  May  8,  1849.  to  Miss  Mel- 
l(Ha  McPherson,  of  Frederic,  Md.  Thqr  have  twochildren — Mary, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Millsfaugh,  and  Nellie,  wife  of  F.  If. 
Davis. 

Trinity  Church. — Toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1841,  at  a  meeting  of  St.  James'  Church,  it  was  voted 
that  an  Episcopal  Church  was  necessary  on  the  South 
Side.  Some  months  later,  in  1842,  a  parish  was  estab- 
lished, including  the  whole  of  the  South  Division  of  the 
city,  and  named  Trinity  Church.  At  the  first  election, 
held  March  5,  1842,  the  following  officers  were  chosen : 
Senior  warden,  J.  Brinkerhoff ;  junior  warden,  S.  J. 
Sherwood  ;  vestrymen,  Cyrenus  Beers,  Charles  Sauter, 


Caleb  Morgan,  Thomas  Whitlock  and  W.  H.  Brackett. 
Trinity  Church  was  finally  organized  about  August  1, 

1843,  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker,  at  the  time  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church.    From  this  time  to  Easter  (April  7), 

1844,  Mr.  Walker  officiated  for  both  St.  James"  Church, 
and  for  Trinity  Parish  in  the  evening.  The  services  for 
Trinity  were  held  from  Advent  to  Easter  in  a  public 
"Saloon"  within  the  parish.  At  Easter,  having  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  St.  James'  Church,  Mr.  Walker 
became  pastor  only  of  Trinity  Church.  Religious  serv- 
ices continued  to  be  conducted  in  the Saloon  "  until 
August,  1844,  when  the  Church  moved  into  their  new 
house  of  worship  just  completed.  The  building  stood 
on  Madison  Street,  between  Clark  and  LaSalle.  The 
corner-stone  had  been  laid  June  5,  by  Bishop  Philander 
Chase,  and  when  ready  for  occupancy  the  edifice 
was  a  neat,  tasteful  and  commodious  building.  Serv- 
ices were  held  in  this  building  for  the  first  time  August 
25,  1844.  The  original  membership  is  not  given,  but 
in  1845  it  was  eighty-nine.  During  Mr.  Walker's  rec- 
torship, which  lasted  until  the  fall  of  1847,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  sixty-one  on  account  of  difficulties  and 
dissensions  among  the  members.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  of  1847-48,  Rev.  William  Barlow  succeeded 
to  the  rectorship,  and  remained  with  the  Church  until 
1850.  The  period  of  his  ministry  was  made  memorable 
by  the  healing  of  divisions  in  the  Church  and  the  return 
of  peace.  In  February,  1850,  Mr.  Barlow  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Cornelius  E.  Swope,  from  St.  James' 
College,  Maryland,  who  remained  with  the  Church 
until  May,  1851,  leaving  Trinity,  then,  with  that 
portion  of  his  congregation  who  had  organized 
Grace  Church.  In  the  diocese  which  convened  this 
year  Trinity  Church  was  represented  by  J.  M. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Rutler  and  W.  H.  Adams.  Rev.  Charles 
Reighley  succeeded  Rev.  C.  E.  Swope  in  185 1, 
and  under  his  ministrations,  which  terminated  in  1853, 
as  also  under  those  of  his  successor,  Rev.  William 
Augustine  Smallwood,  who  remained  until  1857,  the 
Church  made  steady  progress  and  the  membership 
steadily  increased,  until  the  panic  of  the  latter  year, 
which  had  a  depressing  influence  upon  religious  as  well 
as  upon  business  affairs.  In  1852,  the  membership  of 
the  Church  was  sixty;  in  1853,  seventy-two;  in  1854, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen;  in  1855,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two;  in  1856,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six;  but  in 
1857,  under  the  depressing  influence  of  the  financial 
revulsion  of  that  year,  the  membership  was  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  Illinois  was  held  in  Trinity  church  in  Octo- 
ber, 1854,  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt  upon  the 
property  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  the  salary  of  the 
rector,  Mr.  Smallwood,  was  increased.  Nearly  fifty 
members  were  added  to  the  Church  rolls.  By  1856,  the 
debt  was  entirely  extinguished,  and  the  need  of  a  new 
and  larger  edifice  was  sorely  felt.  In  May,  1857,  Mr. 
Smallwood  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Noah  Hunt  Schenck 
of  Gambler,  Ohio,  who  remained  until  January  i,  i860, 
when  he  became  rector  of  Emanuel's  Church,  Balti- 
more. Rev.  James  Pratt,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  successor  of  Dr. 
Schenck,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  March  15,  i860. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Pratt,  the  proposed  new 
building  was  completed.  A  lot  on  Jackson  Street,  be- 
tween Wabash  and  Michigan  avenues,  was  purchased 
of  Cyrenus  Beers,  for  $11,000.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  September  4,  i860,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pratt,  and  on  the 
i6th  of  June,  1861,  the  society  assembled  in  their  new 
church  for  the  first  time.    The  front  of  the  building 

was  toward  the  north;  the  dimensions  l^ei%^xeQ^4^ 
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feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth.  The 
front  and  lower  sections  of  the  towers  were  of  Athens 
stone,  and  the  side  and  rear  walls  of  briclc.  Between 
the  towers  was  a  spacious  arched  arcade;  the  vestibule 
was  sixteen  feet  deep,  and  the  auditorium  sixty-five 
feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  depth. 
On  the  main  floor  were  one  thousand  seats,  and  in  the 
galleries  four  hundred.  The  auditorium  was  lighted 
from  the  roof,  there  .  being  no  side  windows.  The 
eflfect,  though  solemn,  was  pleasing,  but  felt  only  during 
the  day.  The  interior  was  handsomely  frescoed  and 
furnished.  On  the  9th  of  March,  i86j,  Dr.  Pratt  re- 
signed his  rectorship,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  take 
effect  June  i.  In  May,  Rev.  George  D.  Cummins  was 
rector.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  Sunday,  October  4, 
1863,  and  was  instituted  April  17,  1864,  by  Rev.  Henry 
J.  Whitehouse,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  On  the  ist  of 
October,  1864,  the  debt  of  the  society  was  $17,500  In 
April,  186S,  this  entire  sum  was  canceled,  and  on  the 
24th  of  the  month,  the  edifice  was  consecrated  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Henry  J.  Whitehouse,  assisted  by  several 
other  clergymen,  of  this  and  other  cities,  among  them, 
Rev.  G.  D.  Cummins,  Rev.  Noah  H.  Schenck,  Rev.  E. 
M.  Van  Deusen,  of  Pittsburgh,  Rev.  Henry  Safford,  of 
Oberlin,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cheney,  Freeman,  Stout 
and  Smith  of  Chicago.  Having  briefly  traced  the  his- 
tory of  this  Church  to  the  consecration  of  its  elegant 
temple  of  worship,  its  subsequent  history  is  reserved  for 
the  third  volume  of  this  History 

The  Church  of  the  Atonement  was  organized 
March  18,  1850,  with  nineteen  members.  The  first 
meetings  were  held  in  Temperance  Hall,  at  the  comer 
of  Randolph  and  Canal  streets.  Rev.  Dudley  Chase 
was  the  first  rector  and  remained  until  1852.  For  a 
portion  of  the  year  1853,  Rev.  C.  H.  Gardiner  served  as 
supply,  commencing  April  17.  The  membership  did 
not  increase  very  rapidly  for  the  first  few  years.  Start- 
ing in  1850  with  nineteen,  in  1852  and  1853  there  were 
forty-six;  in  1 854,  fifty-one  ;  in  1855,  seventy;  in  1856, 
eighty-four  ;  and  in  1857,  eighty-six.  The  first  build- 
ing occupied  as  a  house  of  worship  was  a  rented  one. 
It  was  fitted  up  by  the  parish  in  good  taste,  was  cen- 
trally located,  and  capable  of  holding  two  hundred 
people.  In  . 1851  the  society  secured  a  lot  at  a  cost  of 
9800,  the  money  for  the  first  payment  of  which  was 
raised  by  the  ladies.  Upon  this  lot  a  tasteful  house  of 
worship  was  erected  in  1854.  About  $800  were  sub- 
scribed during  this  year  by  members  of  the  Church  and 
others  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and  a  fence 
was  built  around  the  church  lot  at  a  cost  of  $300.  In 
1S56  the  Church  contributed  to  various  purposes 
$580.08  ;  and  in  1857,  including  the  rector's  salary  of 
$1,000,  $1,977.50. 

Grace  Church. — At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Chi- 
cago, held  May  20,  1851,  Grace  Church  was  organized 

the  election  of  Henry  Ritchie  and  Jeremiah  W. 
Duncan,  wardens,  and  Talman  Wheeler,  David  S.  Lee, 
J.  W.  Chickering,  Caleb  Morgan,  H.  W.  Zimmerman, 
T.  B.  Feuton  and  L.  H.  Osborne,  vestrymen.  Rev. 
Cornelius  E.  Swope  was  chosen  rector.  Services  were 
at  first  held  in  Warner's  Hall,  on  Randolph  Street.  Mr. 
Swope  remained  until  the  spring  of  1854,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Lewis  L.  Noble,  who  commenced  his 
rectorship  June  25, 1854,  and  closed  it  September  9, 1855. 
Rev.  John  W.  Clark  commenced  his  rectorship  June  8, 
1856.  Up  to  1855  the  membership  remained  atseventy- 
three.  In  1856  it  was  one  hundred  ;  and  in  1857  it  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  forty.  During  this  year  a 
tot  was  secured  upon  which  to  build.  A  description  of 
tt 


this  edifice  is  introduced  into  the  second  volume  of  this 
History,  as  it  was  not  completed  until  after  the  year 
1857.  During  the  year  with  which  this  volume  closes, 
the  total  contributions  of  this  Church  amounted  to 
$7,762.71. 

St.  John's  Church  was  nominally  organized  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1856,  and  was  fully  organized  about  Easter 
time.  Rev.  Hiram  N.  Bishop  was  the  first  minister, 
preaching  his  first  sermon  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
May.  The  number  of  members  at  the  time  of  organi- 
zation is  not  ascertainable.  Three  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a  church — one-third 
of  which  came  from  persons  not  members  of  any  Church. 
A  plain  frame  buildingwasputup.thirty  by  sixty-five  feet 
in  size,  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  people,  without 
incurring  any  debt.  On  the  first  of  September,  1856, 
the  pews  were  offered  for  rent  and  in  a  short  time  fifteen 
were  taken,  the  rental  amounting  to  $1,529.  In  1857 
at  the  time  of  making  the  parochial  report  to  the  dio- 
cese, there  were  fifty-two  members.  During  the  year 
the  church  building  had  been  enlarged,  and  the  im- 
provement paid  for.  Fifty-two  new  pews  were  added 
and  the  Church  was  thus  made  capable  of  accommodat* 
ing  five  hundred  persons.  A  parsonage  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $1,900,  on  a  lot  given  to  the  Church  by  William 
Carpenter,  and  a  lot  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  feet  in 
size,  contiguous  to  the  church  building  was  donated  and 
deeded  to  the  Church  by  Job  Carpenter.  A  Sunday 
school  was  organized  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
scholars,  about  eighty  of  whom  were  in  attendance  each 
Sunday.  The  total  contributions  of  this  Church  for  the 
year  1857  amounted  to  $9,901.11. 

Church  of  the  Holv  Communion  was  organized 
in  April,  1857,  with  eighty  members,  as  a  free  Church. 
This  was  the  distinguished  feature  of  the  organization. 
The  founders  believed  that  churches  should  bp  so  con- 
ducted as  to  present  no  obstacle  of  any  kind  to  any  one 
who  might  desire  to  attend  church,  by  selling  or  leasing 
pews,  or  in  any  other  way ;  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  keep  the  poor  man  from  church.  Rev,  H.  B.  Whip- 
ple was  called  to  the  rectorship,  and  services  were  held 
in  a  hall  rented  for  the  purpose,  no  church  building 
being  erected  that  year.  Like  many  others,  this  Church 
had  to  encounter  and  overcome  numerous  obstacles  at 
the  beginning,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  want  of  a  suit- 
able house  of  worship,  but  this  was  in  after  years  sup- 
plied. 

Church  of  the  Ascension. — Upon  an  invitation 
extended  to  him  in  April,  1857,  Rev.  J.  W.  Cracraft  came 
to  Chicago,  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  par- 
ish on  the  North  Side.  He  preached  his  initiatory  ser- 
mon on  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  As  the  new  edifice 
of  St.  James'  Church  was  approaching  completion, 
that  Church  made  an  advantageous  offer  of  their  old 
church  building,  standing  on  Cass  Street,  near  Illinois, 
to  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  This  society  there- 
fore decided  that  no  funds  should  be  expended  in 
erecting  a  temporary  church,  but  that  all  their  financial 
strength  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  Old  St.  James'  Church,  when  that  should  be 
vacated  in  the  fall.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  gave  the  new 
organization  three  lots,  two  to  be  used  as  a  church  site, 
the  other  to  be  used  toward  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
edifice.  Subsequently,  the  proffer  of  St  James'  Church, 
with  reference  to  their  old  building  was  withdrawn, 
which,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  at  the 
time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  offer,  coupled  with  the 
adverse  influence  of  the  financial  revolution  which  that 
year  depressed  all  business  enterprises,  made  it  imprac- 
ticable for  the  new  Church  to  erect  a  permaneat-hoiise 
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of  worship  that  year,  and  its  only  recourse  was  to  seek 
some  temporary  accommodations  for  the  then  present 
emergency,  by  renting  some  building  or  erecting  a  cheap 
one  on  their  own  account.  In  September  a  parish  or- 
ganization was  effected,  taking  the  name  of  "  The 
Church  of  the  Ascension,"  but  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  warden  and  secretary  the  proper  certificate 
could  not  be  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  of  the  Diocese,  so  the  Church  could  not  be 
represented  therein.  About  forty  families  had  joined 
the  Church  by  the  fall  of  this  year,  and  through  the 
liberality  of  the  trustees  of  Westminster  Chapel,  they 
were  accommodated  with  a  convenient  and  comfortable 
building  for  their  incipient  services. 

St.  Ansgarius'  Church  was  organized  March  5, 
1849.  The  first  trustees  were  P.  Von  Schneider,  W. 
Knudsen,  Butten  Markusen,  Andrew  Johnson,  Andrew 
Lurson,  J.  Bjorkman,  A.  S.  Sheldon  and  John  Anderson. 
The  members  of  the  Church  were  emigrants  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  about  two-thirds  from  Norway.  They 
were  collected  into  a  society  by  the  Rev.  Gustaf  Unon- 
ius.  The  membership  at  the  time  of  organization  is 
not  ascertainable,  but  in  1850  there  were  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  members,  including  men,  women  and 
children.  During  this  year  a  building  was  erected  at 
the  comer  of  Franklin  and  Indiana  streets.  It  was  a 
frame  structure,  thirty-five  by  fifty  feet  in  size,  and 
cost  $2,500.  In  1856  a  fine  organ  was  added  at  a  cost 
of  $700,  In  1851  this  Church  was  represented  in  the 
Diocese  of.  Illinois  by  John  W.  Chickering  and  P.  Von 
Schneider.  The  membership  reached  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  in  1854,  decreased  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen in  1855,  and  in  1857  had  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two.  Mr.  Unonius  remained  pastor 
until  1866,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Sweden, 
where  he  now  resides.  In  the  year  1851,  when  the 
sodety  was  weak  financially  and  struggling  to  complete 
its  house  of  worship  erected  the  year  before,  Jenny 
Lind,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  pastor,  presented  to 
them  $1,000  in  money  and  a  silver  communion  set. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1851,  the  question  arose 
as  to  who  should  own  the  communion  set,  in  case  of  a 
separation  of  the  Church  into  two  portions,  the  one  of 
Swedes  the  other  of  Norwegians.  The  Norwegian 
members  claimed  an  equal  ownership  in  the  set  with  the 
Swedes  and  that,  in  case  of  a  division,  they  should  have 
paid  to  them  half  the  value  of  the  set.  Mr.  Unonius 
claimed  that  the  set  was  presented  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Ansgarius  on  the  condition  that  in  case  of  a  separation 
it  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  Swedish  portion,  and 
in  this  position  he  was  sustained  by  the  Swedish  mem- 
bers. In  order  to  sustain  this  position,  Mr.  Unonius 
presented  the  following  letter  written  by  Jenny  Lind: 
'*  Gustaf  Unonius, 

"Dear  Sir:  Whereas  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  ninth 
section  of  the  article  of  the  congregations  in  Chicago  constitution, 
I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  cup  and  paten  which  I  last  year  do- 
nated to  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Church  congregation  in  Chi- 
cago, in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  said  congregation,  shall 
never  be  included  in  the  value  of  said  congregation's  common 
property,  but  shall  in  such  case  belong  exclusively  to  the  Swedish 
portion  of  the  congregation. 

"Northampton,  Mass.,  the  28th  day  of  March,  1852." 


Mr.  Unonius  made  affidavit  to  the  fact  as  follows: 

"  State  of  Illinois.  ( 
Cook  County,  f 
"  Gustaf  Unonius  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law  says,  that 
Mrs.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  in  pnesenting  a  »lver  commuoioa 
set  to  the  Church  of  St.  Ansgarius  m  Chicago  did  so  with  the  ex- 
plicit stipulation  that  it  should  become  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
Swedish  congregation. 
"April  23,  1858." 


Max  Hjortsberg,  the  private  secretary  of  Madam 
Goldschmidt,  also  made  affidavit  to  the  same  effect. 
The  result  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  Swedish  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  retained  the  set.  In  after 
years  the  Church  was  divided  on  the  line  of  nationality, 
as  was  anticipated.  An  account  of  the  division,  and  a 
sketch  of  each  separate  portion  of  the  Church  will  fol- 
low in  the  next  volume. 

Bishop  Philander  Chase.  D.D.— The  Diocese  of  Illinois 
was  oi^nised  at  Peoria,  March  9,  183s,  at  the  primary  conven- 
tion held  there  for  the  purpose.  This  convention  ivas  composed 
of  three  clergymen  and  six  lay  delegates.  The  clericals  were  Rev. 
John  Batchelder,  rector  of  Trinity  Churt:h,  Jacicsonville;  Rev. 
Palmer  Dyer,  rector  of  St.  Jude's  Church,  Peona,  and  Rev,  James 
C.  Richmond,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Rushville,  and  Grace 
Church,  Reardstown.  The  lay  delegates  were  Kudolphus  Rouse, 
Augustus  O.  Garrett,  Edward  Worthington,  Milton  W.  Graves, 
James  Fayerweather  and  Charles  Derrickson.  Rev.  Isaac  W. 
Hallam,  rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Chicago,  was  not  present  at 
this  convention.  Rev.  John  Batchelder  was  elected  president,  and 
Rev.  Palmer  Dyer,  secretary.  Committees  were  appointed  to 
frame  a  constitution,  canons  and  rules  of  order.  A  standing  com- 
mittee was  elected,  and  also  delegates  to  the  next  general  conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia,  August  ig,  1835.  At  the  lime  of  the 
organization  of  the  Diocese  of  Ittinols,  there  were  but  six  organ- 
ized Episcopal  parishes  in  the  State,  only  three  of  which  were  at 
the  convention,  the  parishes  at  Galena  and  Chicago  not  being  rep- 
resented. In  the  evening  of  that  day  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  this  convention  do  hereby 
appoint  the  Right  Reverend  Philander  Chase,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  Episcopate  of  Illinois,  and  that  he  be,  and  hereby  is,  invited 
to  remove  into  this  diocese,  and  to  assume  Episcopal  jurisdiction 
in  tlie  same  "  Bishop  Chase  accepted  the  appointment  April  3, 
183s,  but  was  not  present  at  the  second  annual  convention,  which 
met  at  Jacksonville,  Monday,  May  16,  1836,  being  absent  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  time,  soliciting  assistance  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  theological  school  in  his  new  diocese.  Rev,  Isaac  W.  Hallam 
who  had  been  appointed  to  preach  to  the  convention,  was  also  ab- 
sent, but  he  arrived  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention.  .\t 
the  third  annual  convention.  Bishop  Chase  was  present,  presided, 
and  delivered  his  first  address,  at  Springfield.  The  Bisht^  made 
his  first  Episcopal  visitation  to  Chicago  in  1835,  and  his  second  in 
1836,  during  the  enction  of  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church,  preached 
twice,  confirmed  eleven  persons,  baptized  one  child  and  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  to  thirty  persons.  On  the 
l8th  of  July  he  met  with  an  accident  which  interfered  with  his 
duties  as  bishop  for  some  time.  This  was  the  breaking  of  two 
ribs  by  the  overturning  of  his  carriage  when  on  his  way  from 
Rockingham,  III.,  to  his  home  In  Peoria  County.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  after  this  accident  at  Rushville,  October  3,  1837. 
The  fourth  annual  convention  was  held  at  Rushville,  June  4,  1838, 
Bishop  Chase  presiding.  He  also  presided  at  the  fifth  annual  con- 
vention, which  was  held  in  Chicago,  June  3  and  4,  1839.  No  con- 
vention was  held  in  1840.  The  sixth  annual  convention  was  held 
in  the  chapel  of  Jubilee  Collf^e,  June  7  and  8,  1841,  Bishop  Chase 
presiding.  The  next  annual  convention  held  in  Chicago  was  in 
1850,  on  the  17th  and  iSth  of  June.  Bishop  Chase  presided  here, 
as  at  all  those  not  specifically  mentioned  above.  At  this  time  there 
were  four  Episcoi»l  churches  in  Chicago.  The  Church  of  the 
Atonement  was  a  newly-formed  congregation,  the  first  on  the  West 
Side.    Bi^op  Chase  preached  to  this  congrefliiti3n^Hi^und^„ 
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Jane  9,  in  the  moming,  and  tn  the  afternoon  at  Trinity  Church. 
On  the  same  day  he  met  the  congregation  of  St.  An^rius,  in 
St.  James'  Church,  Rev.  Gustaf  Unonius  pastor,  whose  church 
edi6ce  was  not  then  completed.  On  the  i4tn  of  June  the  Bishop 
confirmed  twenty-four  pnsons  in  St.  James'  Church.  At  the  regu- 
Uur  annual  convention  held  at  Peldn,  September  8,  of  that  year, 
Bishop  Chase  presided.  This  was  the  last  convention  at  which  he 
presided.  At  the  annual  convention  held  at  Pekin,  June  2i,  1852, 
m  the  absence  of  Bishop  Chase,  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  J. 
Whitehouse,  assistant  bishop  of  the  diooese,  presided.  Bistu^ 
Chase  died  on  Monday,  September  20.  1852,  at  his  reddence  at 
Inbilee  College,  in  Peoria  County,  an  institution  which  he  had 
founded.  He  was  succeeded  as  bishop  by  Rev.  Henry  J.  White- 
house,  an  account  of  whose  Episcopate  and  residence  in  Chicago 
will  be  appropriately  found  in  the  second  volume  of  this  History. 
Bishop  Chase  filled  the  Episcopate  of  Illinois  for  seventeen  years. 
The  summary  of  his  acts  is  as  follows:  He  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood, seven;  to  the  deaconate,  twelve;  to  both,  three;  total,  thir- 
teen persons.  He  consecrated  sixteen  churches,  baptized  two 
hundred  and  ninety  infants  and  sixteen  adults,  and  confirmed  nine 
hundred  and  fifteen  individuals.  In  1835,  when  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  dio<»se,  it  consisted  of  five  organized  parishes;  in 
1852,  when  he  died,  it  contained  fifty-two  parishes,  forty-tliree  of 
which  contained  uxteen  hundred  and  two  communicants.  Five  of 
these  parishes  were  in  Chicago. 

First  Congregational  Church  was  organized 
May  22,  185 1.  Its  first  church  building  was  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  between  Halsted  and  Union,  Philo  Car- 
penter, who  had  always  taken  leading  positions  in  re- 
ligious movements,  having  in  1832  organized  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  Chicago,  and  having  assisted  in  organ- 
izing the  First  and  Third  Presbjrterian  churches,  was 
one  of  the  principal  movers  in  this  measure,  which  was 
the  result  of  a  schism  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  fully  developed  in  the 
sketch  of  that  Church's  history.  By  reference  thereto 
the  successive  steps  may  be  traced  which  led  to  the  ex- 
cinding  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  names  of  those  who 
persisted  in  their  "  disorderly  and  disorganizing  action." 
Technically  there  were  but  seventeen  excinded,  fifteen 
of  whom  joined  the  First  Congregational  Church  when 
that  was  organized.  Twenty-five  others  who  subscribed 
to  the  obnoxious  fourth  resolution  of  February  3,  1851, 
were  regularly  dismissed,  their  action  in  signing  the 
resolution  not  having  been  done  openly  in  Church  meet- 
ing, and  for  this  reason  did  not  cometiefore  the  Presby- 
tery in  an  official  manner.  For  about  one  year  after 
their  exclusion  from  the  Church,  these  forty-two  ex- 
members  held  regular  religious  services  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  church  lean-to,  which  had  been  erected 
principally  at  the  private  expense  of  Philo  Carpenter, 
and  which,  according  to  agreement  made  at  the  time  of 
its  erection,  not  having  been  paid  for  at  the  time  of  the 
culmination  of  the  schism,  remained  his  private  property 
and  subject  to  his  control.  At  a  meeting  held  about 
the  middle  of  April,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  to  the 
organization  of  a  Church  to  be  called  the  "  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Chicago,"  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  articles  of  faith. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  steps  were  taken  toward  the  pur- 
ctiase  of  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son streets,  and  May  22  was  fixed  upon  as  the  date  for 
the  organization  of  the  new  society.  An  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  pursuant  to  a  call,  convened  for  the  purpose  in 
the  Canal-street  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  on  that 
day.  This  Council  was  composed  of  the  following 
representatives  from  the  several  Congregational  churches 
named  below  : 


Churches.  Pastors.  Delegates, 

Milbum  Rev.  William  B.  Dodge. . 

Waukegan  Rev.  B.  F.  Parsons.  .....L.  Fundy. 

Elgin  Rev.  N.  E.  Clark  H.  Bnwfa. 

Downer's  Grove  Rev.  Alanson  Alvord   L.  H.  Hatch. 

Newark  Rev.  Lucian  Famham 

Anron  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Miller. . .  W.  J.  Stnmg. 

St  Charles  Rev.  UeorgeS.  F.  Savage.  Alonio  Harvey. 


Rev.  William  B.  Dodge  was  chosen  moderator,  Rev. 
B.  F.  Parsons,  scribe,  and  Rev.  Timothy  Lyman,  from 
the  Denmark  Association,  Iowa,  was  invited  to  a  seat 
as  member  of  the  Council.  The  articles  of  faith  and 
covenant,  the  credentials  of  those  having  letters,  and 
the  Christian  character  of  those  who  had  not,  all  proving 
satisfactory  to  the  Council,  it  proceeded  to  the  exercise 
of  organizing  the  Church.  Forty-eight  assented  to  the 
articles  of  faith,  and  entered  into  covenant,  thus  con- 
stituting the  First  Congregational  Church.  Public  re- 
ligious services  were  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  a 
hymn  was  sung,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  B.  F. 
Worrell.  Of  this  hymn  the  first  quatrain  of  the  second 
stanza  was  as  follows : 

'  Though  by  men  we  are  rejected — 
Set  beyond  the  church  on  earth, 
Should  we  mourn  or  be  rejected 
If  we  be  of  heavenly  birth  ?" 

Of  the  forty-eight  first  member*  the  following  fifteen 
were  received  without  letter:  Philo  Carpenter,  William 
H.  Worrell,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Morris,  Mrs.  Ann  T.  Carpen- 
ter, John  Davis,  Miss  Lydia  Clifford,  Trumbull  Kent, 

D.  E.  Davis,  H.  6.  Mills,  John  SheriflTs,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Davis, 
Walter  Lull,  Benjamin  F.  Worrell,  J.  H.  Morris,  Henry 
G.  McArthur.  The  following  thirty-three  were  re- 
ceived by  letter:  George  B.  Sloat,  Amos  Holbrook, 
Mrs.  Isabella  Warrington,  Mrs.  M.  Mack,  Elisha  Clark, 
Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Clark,  Hannah  Bragg,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Bristol,  Samuel  Aiken,  Mrs.  S.  Aiken,  Cornelia  G.  Sloat, 
Mrs.  Sophronia  Crawford.  Mrs.  Jane  Mason,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Holbrook,  Leverett  H.  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Susan  A.  Hol- 
brook, Mrs.  Sophia  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ready, 
Mrs.  Emeline  Kent,  Mrs.  Elvira  P.  Belden,  Mrs.  Esther 

E.  Gaffrey,  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews,  William  Rawson,  Mrs. 
S.  Rawson,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Worrell,  Mrs.  E.  Croner,  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Ensworth,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lull,  Abbey  S.  Dyer, 
Caroline  Mason,  Joseph  F.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Susan  Law- 
rence, Caroline  Mills.  During  the  month  of  July,  185 1, 
eleven  additional  members  were  received,  in  November 
six,  and  in  December  six,  so  that  on  January  i,  185a, 
the  Church  had  a  membership  of  seventy-one.  The 
first  deacons  were  Philo  Carpenter  and  Elisha  Clark, 
elected  June  4,  1851.  For  one  year  from  this  time  the 
Church  had  no  settled  pastor,  but  depended  upon  oc- 
casional supplies.  Among  these  appear  the  names  of 
Revs.  Jonathan  Blanchard,  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  J.  E. 
Roy,  Epaphras  Goodman,  Owen  Lovejoy  and  J.  M. 
Davis.  To  the  latter  gentleman  the  Church  extended 
a  call  October  13,  iSsi,  naming  $800  as  the  salary.  In 
December  the  call  was  declined,  when  a  unanimous 
but  ineffectual  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Owen  Love- 
joy.  On  June  1,  1852,  an  invitation  was  extended  to 
Rev.  J.  M.  Williams  to  become  pastor  for  six  months. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  and  he  remained  until 
December  i,  1853,  when  he  resigned.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  1854,  Rev.  W.  A.  Nichols  was  invited  to  sup- 
ply the  pulpit  for  six  months.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  Rev.  G.  W.  Perkins  was  invited  to  become  pastor 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  He  preached  his  first  sermon 
on  the  third  Sunday  of  September,  and  was  regularly 
installed  January  4,  1853.  Mr.  Perkins  died  suddenly 
November  13,  1856,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  W 
Fatten,  who  was  installed  January  8,  1857.  Dr.  Patton 
remained  with  the  Church  eleven  years.  An  account 
of  his  ministry  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  History.  While  negotiations  were  pending  for  the 
lot  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  streets,  a 
plain  and  inexpensive  building  was  erected  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  near  Union,  in  1852.  Within  a  year  from 
the  time  of  its  completion  it  was  destroyed  kjy>  fire,  in 
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June,  1853.  The  proffer  of  the  use  of  two  houses  of 
worship  was  promptly  made  to  the  afflicted  Church — 
that  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  and  of  the  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Church.  The  latter  was  chosen.  Steps  were 
taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  stone  edifice  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  West  Washington  and  South  Green 
streets,  on  a  tot  one  hundred  feet  square,  which  Philo 
Carpenter  granted  to  the  Church  jn  exchange  for  the 
lot  at  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  streets, 
on  which  they  originally  intended  to  build.  Meanwhile 
a  temporary  frame  structure  was  erected  on  Green 
Street,  just  south  of  the  location  for  the  new  edifice, 
'  and  services  were  held  therein  until  the  stone  church 
was  ready  for  occupancy,  which  was  completed  and 
dedicated  some  time  in  October,  1855.  Compared  with 
the  previous  church  edifices  it  was  an  elegant  building. 
The  total  cost  was  $40,000.  It  was  built  of  Illinois 
marble.  The  entrance  led  to  a  vestibule,  from  which 
two  flights  of  stairs  ascended  to  the  main  audience- 
room.  The  portion  under  the  auditorium  was  admir- 
ably arranged  for  the  various  spiritual  and  temporal 
offices  of  the  Church.  It  contained  the  Sunday  school 
rooms,  lecture  room,  church  parlor,  pastor's  study,  and 
offices.  A  very  fine  organ  was  erected  in  the  church, 
and  the  Church  had  an  extxilent  and  accomplished 
choir.  From  a  membership  of  seventy,  on  January  i, 
1852,  the  increase  was  quite  slow  for  three  years.  In 
1852  there  were  nineteen  additions;  in  1853,  forty-four; 
and  in  1854,  fourteen;  while  for  the  next  three  years 
the  growth  of  the  Church  was  much  greater  and  more 
satisfactory.  In  1855  there  were  thirty-six  additions; 
in  1856,  eighty-four,  and  in  1857,  eighty-six. 

Philo  Carpentbr  was  born  February  27,  1805,  in  .Savov, 
Mass.  He  is  a  direct  descendant  of  William  Carpenter,  who,  m 
163s,  came  from  Southampton,  England,  and  settled  in  Weymouth, 
Mass.  Both  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  grandfathers  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Carpenter, 
was  a  Captain  under  Geoi^  III.,  but  at  the  beginning  of  thestnig- 
l^e  he  reugned  his  commissi<m,  raised  a  company  for  the  Colonial 
annjr  and  fought  in  many  a  battle  duri^  the  war,  and  at  its  dose 
was  in  command  at  West  Point.  Abel  Carpenter,  the  son  ot  Na- 
thaniel, was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Young  Philo's 
education  was  for  the  most  part  obtained  at  the  common  schools,  but 
improved  at  the  Academy  of  South  Adams,  Mass.  In  1828  Mr. 
Carpenter  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
dn^  store  of  Dr.  Amatua  Robbins,  snd  also  became  a  partner  with 
Dr.  Robbins  and  a  medical  student  Through  the  reinresenutions 
of  a  friend  he  decided  to  emigrate  to  the  West.  Packing  his  drugs, 
he  started  for  Huffalo,  embarking  there  for  Detroit.  From  Detroit 
be  came  to  Chicago,  by  way  of  Niles,  Mich.,  down  the  St.  Joseph 
River  to  its  mouth,  and  thence  to  Chicago  in  a  canoe  towed  round 
the  head  of  the  lake  by  two  Indians  hired  for  that  purpose,  ac- 
companied by  a  friend  from  Niles.  They  landed  in  July  near  the 
present  site  of  the  DcHiglas  monument,  and  were  conveyed  to  Fort 
Dearborn  by  Joel  Ellis,  whom  they  found  living  in  a  log  cabin  near 
the  place  oftheir  landing.  While  waiting  for  his  goods  to  arrive  io 
Chicago,  Mr.  Carpenter  secured  a  iog  building  ^xteen  by  twenty 
feet  in  size,  on  Lake  Street  near  the  nver,  in  which  he  opened  the 
first  drug  store  in  Chicago.  In  the  early  winter  he  moved  into  a 
lai^  building  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  George  W.  Dole. 
In  the  summer  of  1833  he  purchased  a  lot  on  South  Water  Street, 
between  LaSalle  and  Wells  streets,  apon  which  he  erected  a  small 
store.  To  his  stock  of  drugs  he  now  added  general  merchandise 
and  hardware.  In  this  store  he  remained  until  184a,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Lake  Street,  where  he  remained  about  two  years,  when 
he  disposed  of  his  mercantile  buuness  to  Drs.  Brinkerhoof  and 
Penton.  Mr.  Carpenter  previous  to  this  time  invested  his  spare 
funds  in  real  estate,  and  was  very  judicious  in  this  line  of  invest- 
ment. He  was  careful  not  to  purchase  beyond  his  ability  to  pay. 
His  two  lots  of  forty  feet  front  on  South  Water  Street  cost  him 
975.00.  and  the  lot  on  LaSalle  Street,  twenty-five  feet  by  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet,  bought  of  Mark  Beaubien,  cost  him  925.00. 
Billy  Caldwell,  the  half-brnd,  owned  two  and  a  half  sections  of 
timber  land  up  the  North  Branch  of  the  river,  about  nine  mil*s  from 
the  city.  Mr.  Carpenter,  Colonel  R.  J.  Hamilton,  Captain  Seth 
Johnson  and  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  each  bought  a  quarter-section 
ci  this  land  for  $1.25  per  acre.  He  also  entered  from  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  same  price,  the  one  hundred  and  riaty  acres  of  land 


since  known  as  "  Caipenter's  Addition  to  Chlcigo."  for  which  he 
was  laughed  at  at  the  time  as  having  located  a  farm  so  far  away 

from  the  city,  and  one  «iiich  seemingly  never  could  be  plowed  ex- 
cept with  an  anchor.  This  addition  is  bounded  by  Madison,  Hal- 
sted  and  Kinzie  streets,  and  by  a  line  running  from  Kinrie  to  Madi- 
son Street,  midway  between  Ann  and  Elizabeth.  Contrary  to 
Mr.  Carpenter's  expectations  at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  he 
has  lived  to  see  it  covered  with  buildings  and  to  pay  in 
taxes  annually  on  one  lot  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
whole  quarter  section  cost.  Bet  if  always  8i^;acioos  in  r«d 
estate  wvestments,  he  nude  a  mistake  in  endorsing  for 
some  friends.  These  friends  failed  to  pay  tbeir  creditors 
at  the  maturity  of  the  debt,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  borrowed  money 
with  which  to  pay  some frf  them.  When  the  crisis  of  i837camethis 
debt  became  due,  and  as  it  was  not  possible  to  sell  real  estate  or 
borrow  money,  Mr.  Carpenter  in  response  to  the  demands  of  his 
creditors  spread  before  a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose,  con- 
sisting of  William  H.  Brown,  and  B.  W.  Raymond,  his  entire  list 
of  property  from  which  they  were  to  select  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
debt,  98,600.  The  committee  selected  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  Fayette  County,  four  and  a  half  blocks  in  Carpen- 
ter's Addition  to  Chicago,  a  house  and  lot  on  LaSalle  Street,  near 
Washington,  his  homestead,  and  a  half  block  in  the  school  sec- 
tion. It  was  then  generally  conceded  that  the.  property  chosen  was 
worth  more  than  twice  the  debt.  As  illustrating  the  soundness  of 
Mr.  Carpenter's  judgment  with  reference  to  the  future  value  of 
Chia^  real  estate,  his  oppoutioo  *o  the  oroposed  sale  in  1832  of 
the  entire  school  section,  bounded  by  State,  Madison,  HalsteJ 
and  Twelfth  streets,  may  be  mentioned.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  blocks  were  sold  for  938,065.  The  four  blocks  that  were  not 
sdd,  bounded  by  Madison,  State,  Monroe  and  IXarbom  streets, 
are  now  (18S3)  worth  over  |a,ooo,ooo.  Mr.  Carpenter  retired  from 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1865.  and  as  a  recognition  of  his  serrioes, 
one  of  Chicago's  elegant  school-houses  was  named  the  "Carpenter 
School."  He  has  always  been  an  advocate  of  education,  lempmnce, 
religion  and  universal  liberty.  In  1832,  he  wrote  and  circulated  the 
first  total  abstinence  [dedgein  Chicago  and  so  far  is  known  delivered 
in  the  log  building  of  the  Rev.  ^esse  Walker,  the  first  temperance 
address  in  the  dty,  and  on  the  19th  of  August  of  the  same  year  as- 
sisted at  the  organization  of  the  hrst  Sunday  school  in  the  dty.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Chicago,  and  also  one  of  its  first  elders.  His  work  as  a  member  of 
the  Thinl  Presbyterian  Chard)  .and  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  is  detailed  in  connection  with  each. 
What  he  did  for  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  is  referred  to 
in  its  history.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  since  has  been 
one  of  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  National  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, organized  in  opposition  to  secret  societies,  a  sketch  of 
which  is  inserted  elsewhere  in  this  History.  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
married  first  to  Sarah  F.  Bridges,  of  Berkshire  County.  Mass., 
May  10,  1830,  who  died  in  the  following  November.  He  was 
married  to  Mim  Ann  Thompson,  -of  Saratoga  Comity,  N.  Y., 
April  33,  1834.  She  died  in  1866.  They  had  seven  children, 
three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  His  youngest  son  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease  September  8,  1869.  Two  daughters  are  now  liv- 
ing, Mrs.  W.  W.  Cheney,  and  Mrs.  Rev.  Edward  Hildreth.  His 
third  daughter,  Mrs.  Millie  C.  Strong  died  December  31,  1880. 

Plymouth  Congregational  Church. — During 
the  year  1852,  informal  consultations  were  held  by 
members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  with  refer- 
ence to  separating  from  that  Church  and  forming  a  new 
one  on  the  Congregational  plan.  In  the  early  days  of 
Chicago,  Congregationalists  arriving  in  the  city,  finding 
no  Church  of  ttutt  denomination  here,  very  generally 
united  with  Presl^erian  churches,  but  as  th^  increased 
in  numbers  they  naturally  became  more  desirous  of 
founding  churches  similar  to  those  of  which  they  had 
been  members  in  their  former  homes.  The  first  regu- 
lar meeting  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  upon  the 
propriety  of  organizing  Plymouth  Church  was  held 
October  7,  1852,  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Johnston.  At 
this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  whose  duty  it 
became  to  secure  a  site  upon  which  to  erect  a  house  of 
worship.  At  a  meeting  held  October  37,  also  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Johnston,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
solicit  and  collect  funds  and  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  church  building  upon  the  site  selected  by  the 
former  committee;  and  another  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization.  At  subsequent 
meetings  the  articles  of  faith,  rules  of  theChurch,  etc., 
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presented  by  the  proper  committee  were  adopted,  and  an 
Ecclesiastical  Council  convened  December  i,  1852,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  the  Church,  which  was  organ- 
ized on  that  day  and  called  the  "  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Chicago."  The  Ecclesiastical  Council 
was  composed  of  representatives  from  twenty-five 
churches.  It  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Rev.  J. 
Gridley,  moderator,  and  Revs,  H.  D.  Kitchel  and  L. 
Benedict,  scribes.  A  statement  of  reasons  was  made 
to  the  Council  for  the  proposed  organization  of  the 
Church,  the  main  reasons  being: 

First.  The  conviction  that  the  growth  of  the  city  warranted 
the  establishment  of  another  Church,  professing  the  same  fuada- 
menta]  doctrines  of  faith  and  practice  with  that  from  which  the  sep- 
aration was  made. 

Second.  A  desire  to  be  united  under  a  Church  Polity  which 
would  secure  to  the  majority  the  right  to  carry  their  own  acts  of 
discipline  and  benevolence,  and  that  would  be  free  from  all  eccles- 
iastical connection  with  the  sin  of  slavery. 

These  reasons  were  declared  satisfactory  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Council,  the  articles  of  faith,  cove- 
nant and  rules  and  declarations  of  the  Church  were 
all  approved,  and  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church.  The  foUowii^  order  of  exercises 
was  observed: 

Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage; 
introductory  prayer,  by  Rev.  L.  Farnham;  sermon,  by 
Rev.  Flavel  Bascom;  reading  minutes  of  council,  by  the 
scribe;  reading  articles  of  faith,  etc.,  by  moderator; 
consecrating  prayer,  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Dodge;  fellowship 
of  the  churches,  by  Rev.  L.  S.  Hobart;  iKnediction,  by 
the  acting  pastor.  Rev.  J.  M.  Davis.  The  original 
members  were  as  follows,  forty-eight  in  number:  Frank- 
lin V.  Pitney,  Mrs.  Franklin  V.  Pitney,  Joseph  Johnston, 
J.  R.  Shedd,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Shedd,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Waldo, 
Orlando  Davidson,  Mrs.  Orlando  Davidson,  William  H. 
Taylor,  F.  T.  Seeley,  Silas  R.  Ball,  Mrs.  Silas  R.  Ball, 
Miss  Amelia  Ball,  Zebina  Eastman,  Mrs.  Zebina  East- 
man, Archibald  Ridell,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ridell,  John  H.  But- 
ler, Mrs.  John  H.  Butler,  Thomas  C.  Whitemarsh,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Horatio  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Louisa  S. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Emeline  C.  Fulton,  Mrs.  Anna  £.  Ed- 
wards, Mrs.  E.  C  Husted,  E.  C.  Stowell,  Benjamin 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Carpenter,  William  P.  Caton, 
Mrs.  William  P.  Caton,  Deliver  Walker,  Mrs.  Deliver 
Walker,  Miss  Abby  Walker,  Mrs.  Juliette  F.  White-, 
marsh,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Stickney,  Spencer  Warner,  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer Warner,  Nathaniel  S.  Cushing,  Mrs.  Melissa  W, 
Cushing,  Mrs.  Haven,  Carlos  Haven,  Mrs.  Julia  Ha- 
ven, Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Temple,  George  W,  Richards,  Mrs. 
Laura  Richards,  Mrs.  Isabella  Davis,  A.  S.  Wilcox.  The 
first  forty-one  of  these  were  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago;  the  next  three  from  the  Galesburg 
Presbyterian  Church;  the  next  two  fron  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Harmar;  Mrs.  Isabella  Davis  from  the 
Congregatioiial  Church,  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  A. 
S.  Wilcox,  from  the  Methodist  Church,  at  Chicago. 
Religious  services  were  held  for  a  few  weeks  in  War- 
ner's Hall,  on  Randolph  Street,  until  the  completion  of 
the  church  building  in  January.  This  stood  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Madison  and  Dearborn  streets,  and 
was  dedicated  on  the  last  Sunday  in  January,  1853.  It 
was  a  frame  structure,  thirty  by  fifty  feet  in  size,  and 
cost  $2,500.  In  the  fall  of  1855,  it  was  moved  to  the 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Van  Buren  Street,  and  in 
it  there  the  Church  continued  to  worship  until  the  fall 
of  1864,  when  it  was  sold.  Rev.  J.  M.  Davis  remained 
pastor  until  July,  1S53,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  H.  Eggleston,  who  was  called  November  9, 
1853,  installed  March  12,  1S54,  and  resigned  July  25, 
1855.    Rev.  Joseph  E.  Roy,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Con- 


gregational Church  at  Brimfield,  Illinois,  was  called 
August  15,  1855,  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  November,  was  installed  July  i, 
1856,  and  resigned  July  i,  i860.  Mr.  Roy's  resi|^- 
tion  was  occasioned  by  his  having  received  on  June  18, 
i860,  the  appointment  of  District  Secretary  for  the 
Northwest  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
which  appointment  he  desired  to  accept.  The  mem- 
bership of  this  Church  increased  somewhat  irregularly 
for  the  first  few  years.  In  1853,  there  were  added  forty 
members;  in  1854,  ten;  in  1855,  twenty-one;  in  1856, 
sixty-one;  and  in  1857,  thirty-seven. 

South  Congregational  Church. — During  the 
years  1853  and  1854,  a  corporation  known  as  the  "Ameri- 
can Car  Company,"  carried  on  an  extensive  manufactory 
of  railroad  cars  in  Chicago.  Their  establishment  was 
located  on  the  lake  shore  at  the  foot  of  Rio  Grande 
Street,  now  Twenty-sixth.  The  section  of  the  city  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  works,  soon  after  they  went  into 
operation,  became  quite  thickly  settled  by  families  con- 
nected therewith;  the  settlement  became  quite  a  village 
and  received  the  name  of  Carville.  A  few  New  En- 
gland men  connected  with  the  company,  assisted  by  the 
residents  of  Carville,  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of 
forming  a  new  Church,  and  the  erection  of  a  church 
edifice.  Prominent  among  the  movers  in  this  enterprise 
were  the  president  of  the  American  Car  Company,  Tim- 
othy Dwight,  and  the  superintendent,  J.  H.  Lyman. 
Deacon  Joseph  Johnston,  of  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church,  donated  $300  toward  the  enterprise,  and 
several  other  leading  Chicago  Congregational  ists  ably 
seconded  the  movement.  The  proprietors  of  the  Car 
Company  donated  a  lot  on  the  northeast  comet  of  Cal- 
umet Avenue  and  Rio  Grande  Street,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1853,  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  thereon. 
While  this  was  being  erected,  religious  services  were  reg- 
ularly held  in  a  school-house  standing  near  the  inter- 
section of  Calumet  and  Cottage  Grove  avenues,  under 
the  ministration  of  Rev.  E.  F.  Dickinson,  whose  labors 
with  his  people  commenced  early  in  March,  1853,  and 
were  continued  until  the  fall  of  1854.  During  his  pas- 
torate the  new  house  of  worship  was  completed  and 
dedicated  and  the  Church  organization  fully  effected. 
The  dedication  occurred  August  21, 1853.  The  follow- 
ing extract  relating  thereto  is  copied  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune,  of  August  24: 

"The  new  house  of  worship  erected  near  the  American  Car 
Company's  works  in  this  city,  for  the  use  of  a  Congregational 
Church  and  society,  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  Rev.  E.  F.  Dickinson  conducted  the  in- 
troductory exercises.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Holbrook,  from  the  looth  Psalm.  Subject:  'The  Benefit  to  Soci- 
ety  of  Public  Worship.'  Dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev.  J,  M.  Will- 
iams. This  is  a  very  neat  edifice,  built  upon  the  general  model  of 
the  Plymouth  church  in  this  city:  the  dimensions  are  thirty-six  by 
»xty  feet  and  it  contains  sixty  slips  besides  those  for  the  use  of  the 
choir.  The  whole  expense  including  furnishing  will  be  about 
^,500,  besides  the  donation  of  the  lot;  Mr.  Lyman,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  works,  also  generously  donated  a  melodeon.  The 
seats  are  to  be  free.  There  is  also  adjoining  on  the  same  lot,  a 
small  building  designed  for  a  school-house  and  conference  room. 
Rev.  E.  F.  Dickinson  will  preach  there  regularly  at  10  o'clock 
every  Sabbath  morning  for  the  present.  A  good  audience  was  in 
attendance  on  the  occasion  of^  the  dedication.  This  is  the  third 
Congregational  church  edifice  Uiat  has  been  opened  in  this  city 
within  the  last  six  months,  and  there  is  another  on  the  North  Side, 
which  will  be  completed  next  month.  The  First  Congregational 
Church  on  the  West  Side  are  also  preparing  to  build  a  line  boase, 
at  an  expense  of  about  $15,000." 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  the  organization 
of  the  Church.  This  was  effected  November  20,  1853, 
in  the  evening  of  which  day  (Sunday),  a  Council  con- 
vened at  the  church  and  proceeded  to  formally  rei;ognize 
the  Church,  which  at  that  time  ^oi^istg(|^  'a^H^^^ 
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members,  and  which  increased  to  nineteen  members  at 
the  first  communion,  as  follows :  Rev.  Edmund  F. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Dickinson,  H.  E.  Dickin- 
son, Mrs.  Julia  A.  Dickinson,  Jesse  R.  Langdon,  Mrs. 
Artemisia  Langdon,  Mrs.  Candace  L.  Langdon,  Caleb  F. 
Gates,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gates,  Mrs.  Mabel  K.  Gates,  Charles 
Gates,  Mrs.  Laura  Clapp,  Joseph  Harper,  Mrs.  Jane 
Harper,  iAvs.  Mary  Putney,  Samuel  Truax,  Mr&  Agnes 
M.  Ballentine,  Mrs.  Harriet  Chamberlain,  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Haynes.  After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dickinson, 
a  call  was  extended  in  October  to  Rev.  Edwin  E.  Wells, 
of  Bloomingdale,  III.,  to  occupy  the  field  as  a  stated  sup- 
ply, and  during  the  same  month  he  commenced  his 
ministry.  He  proved  to  be  a  zealous  and  acceptable 
pastor,  and  during  the  brief  period  of  his  pastorate,  a 
new  interest  was  awakened  in  spiritual  matters,  and  the 
congregation  was  largely  increased.  But  his  strength 
was  not  equal  to  the  task,  his  health  was  impaired,  and 
he  died  July  i8,  1855.  Days  of  affliction  and  adversity 
now  came  upon  the  Church.  In  addition  to  a  death  of 
a  faithful  and  beloved  pastor,  the  society  suffered  from 
financial  embarrassment.  The  American  Car  Company 
failed,  and  in  consequence  was  unable  to  redeem  its 
generous  promises  and  pledges  of  support  to  the 
Church.  This  unexpected  calamity  occurring  while 
their  debts  remained  uncanceled,  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  the  society.  But  although  discouraged, 
they  did  not  despair,  nor  cease  their  efforts  to  cancel 
their  obligations,  and  thus  relieve  themselves  of  their 
burdens.  In  October,  1855,  Rev.  Cornehus  S.  Cady  was 
called  to  the  pastorate.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and 
remained  with  the  Church  until  October,  1856,  when  he 
resigned.  During  the  period  of  his  engagement,  a  series 
of  special  religious  meetings  was  held  by  Rev.  J.  'l. 
Avery,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  evangelist,  and  a  number 
of  hopeful  conversions  was  made.  For  some  months 
after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Cady,  occasional  preaching 
was  had  in  the  church  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Hammond  and 
Rev.  E.  Goodman,  of  Chicago.  At  length  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  Rev.  William  T.  Bartle,  of  Kewanee, 
111.,  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  and  he  commenced  his  minis- 
try June  21,  1857.  Mr.  Bartle  resigned  his  pastorate 
April  24,  1859,  having  thus  been  with  the  Church  nearly 
two  years.  These  were  also  years  of  sore  trial  to  the 
Church,  especially  on  account  of  the  financial  crisis  of 
1857;  but  as  the  period  covered  by  them,  and  its  results 
to  this  devoted  band  of  Christians  is  mostly  within  the 
space  of  time  embraced  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
History,  a  detailed  account  thereof  is  deferred  to  that 
volume.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1854  the  membership 
of  the  Church  was  twenty-one;  in  1855,  there  were  six 
additions,  in  1856,  nine,  and  in  1857,  ten. 

The  New  England  Church. — The  New  England 
Congregational  Church  was  organized  June  15,  1853, 
by  a  council  of  churches  called  for  that  purpose.  Its 
membership  at  the  time  of  the  organization  was  twenty- 
one.  The  origin  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  this  Church  was  as  follows  :  The 
Prmrie  Herald,  a  religious  newspaper  published  in  Chi- 
cago, was  offered  for  sale  in  1852.  The  dedication  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  was  to  occur  in  Jan- 
uary, 1853,  and  among  others  there  were  present  in  Chi- 
cago to  assist  in  the  dedication.  Rev.  L.  S.  Hobert,  of 
Michigan  and  Rev.  John  C.  Holbrook,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
It  occurred  to  these  gentlemen  to  open  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  paper,  hoping  to  make  it  the  Con- 
gregational organ  for  the  Northwest.  At  a  meeting 
held  to  consider  the  question  of  purchasing  the 
paper,  tt  was  discovered  that  if  the  purchase  were  made 


an  editor  must  be  secured  at  once.  Rev.  Mr.  Holbrook 
consented  to  accept  the  editorship,  provided  a  place 
could  be  found  where  he  could  at  the  same  time  prose- 
cute his  ministry.  A  preliminary  enterprise  was  there- 
fore started  on  the  North  Side,  with  a  view  to  an  ulti- 
mate Church  organization,  the  enterprise  being  at  first 
supported  mainly  by  the  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Church.  Services  was  held  each  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  North  Market  Hall,  and  prayer-meetings  were  held 
during  the  week  at  private  houses.  In  the  winter  of 
1853-53  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  steps  toward 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  house  of  worship.  A  piece  of 
land  was  purchased  in  the  name  of  Benjamin  Carpenter 
at  the  corner  of  Indiana  and  Wolcott  (now  State)  streets, 
and  the  neces.iary  amount  of  money  subscribed  to  make 
the  first  payment  thereon  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  building.  About  May  i,  1853,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  articles  of  faith,  covenant,  and 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  also  a 
committee  to  call  a  council  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  Church.  The  former  committee  consisted  of  Rev- 
John  C.  Holbrook,  Charles  G.  Hammond,  George  C. 
Whitney  and  I^wis  Broad.  The  second  committee  was 
composed  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  George  C.  Whitney 
and  L.  D.  Olmsted.  On  the  15th  of  June  the  Council 
called  by  the  second  committee  convened  and  or- 
ganized the  Church,  with  the  following  twenty-one 
members:  Rev.  John  C.  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Ann  Louisa 
Holbrook,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Abigail  H.  Car- 
penter, Abraham  Clark,  Mrs.  Melicent  Clark,  Miss  Jane 
Clark,  James  N.  Davidson,  Mrs.  Lucy  Davidson,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Davidson,  Orlando  Davidson,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Davidson,  George  C.  Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  Whitney, 
Miss  Rachel  Cole,  Lucius  D.  Olmsted,  Mrs.  Jesse  Olm- 
sted, Charles  G.  Hammond  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Hammond. 
On  July  6,  Charles  G.  Hammond  and  George  C.  Whit- 
ney were  elected  deacons,  and  Orlando  Davidson  was 
elected  clerk.  On  the  9th  of  October,  the  name,"  The 
New  England  Church,"  was  adopted.  Rev.  John  C. 
Holbrook  remained  with  the  Church  as  stated  supply 
until  January  i,  1856.  He  declined  a  call  to  settle  as 
pastor,  and  soon  afterward  left  the  city.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  thereafter  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by 
different  clergymen,  Rev.  Charles  P.  Bush,  a  Presby- 
terian, remaining  nine  months.  At  length  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  Bartlett,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  after  having  declined 
the  first  call,  accepted  the  second  and  was  installed  as 
pastor  April  15,  1857.  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett  remained  two 
years  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
the  duties  of  the  Professorship  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  to  which  office  he 
had  recently  been  appointed.  The  first  church  building 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Indiana  and  State  streets,  was 
a  frame  structure  forty  by  fifty-five  feet  in  size,  capable 
of  seating  five  hundred  people,  and  cost  $2,000.  The 
next  building  was  erected  in  1865,  a  description  of 
which  willbe  found  in  the  second  volume  of  this  History. 
The  membership  of  this  Church  at  the  time  of  organiza- 
tion, June  15,  1853,  was  twenty-one;  November6,  eleven 
were  added,  three  on  profession,  eight  by  letter;  on 
December  20,  three  were  added,  one  on  profes^on,  two 
by  letter.  In  1854  the  additions  to  the  membership  were 
five,  in  1855,  fourteen,  1856,  fourteen;  and  in  1857 
twenty-one.  The  total  number  received  previous  to 
January  i,  1858,  was  eighty-nine;  the  membership  had 
been  diminished  in  number  twenty-three,  seven  by 
death,  fifteen  by  dismission,  mostly  to  join  other 
churches,  and  one  by  excommunication,  leaving  the 
membership  at  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  this  His- 
tory, sixty-six. 
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The  First  Universalist  Church. — The  first  at- 
tempt to  organize  a  Universalist  Church  in  Chicago  was 
made  in  1836.  In  that  year  Rev.  William  Queal 
preached  to  a  small  congregation,  and  on  the  nth  of 
June  organized  the  society  which  consisted  of  N.  H. 
Bolles,  E.  E.  Hunter,  A.  N.  Marble,  Chester  Tupper, 
S.  G.  Trowbridge  and  S.  C.  Bennett,  who  worshiped 
for  a  number  of  years  in  Mechanic's  Hall,  in  the  old 
Saloon  Building.  Other  places  were  occasionally  oc- 
cupied, as  Bennett's  school-house,  and  the  court-room. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  congregations  were  quite 
small,  but  among  them  were  several  persons  who  after- 
ward became  prominent  and  leading  citizens.  Previous 
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to  1843  the  Church  had  no  regular  minister,  but  de- 
pended upon  missionaries  as  supplies.  The  first  church 
building  erected  by  this  society  was  located  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  near  the  Clark-street  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  It  was  a  frame  building,  thirty  by  forty-five 
feet  in  size,  and  cost  $2,000.  It  was  dedicated  October 
23,  1844,  by  Rev.  William  E.  Manley,  D.  D.,  who  had 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  in  the  preceeding  January. 
Mr.  Manley  had  preached  for  the  Church  in  1842.  He 
remained  pastor  until  1845,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Samuel  P.  Skinner,  who  was  succeeded  in  October, 
1855,  by  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Mason.  During  Mr,  Mason's 
pastorate  the  congregation  had  grown  so  large  that  a 
new  church  edifice  became  a  necessity.  Movements 
were  therefore  instituted  looking  to  the  erection  of  a 
building  which  should  be  a  monument  of  architectural 
grandeur  and  beauty,  and  furnish  the  Church,  which 
had  become  the  leading  Universalist  Society  of  the 
Northwest,  with  a  permanent  religious  home.  A  build- 
ing committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  R.  K.  Swift, 
Henry  Vreeland,  B.  F.  Walker,  Jacob  Gage,  S.  P. 
Skinner,  H.  H.  Husted,  P.  B.  King,  and  M.  D.  Gilman. 
The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  M.  D.  Gilman, 
H.  H.  Husted  and  E.  G.  Hall.  During  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  the  new  church  building,  which  was 
a  remarkably  attractive  edifice,  was  completed.  W.  W. 
Bo^ington  was  the  architect.  The  location  of  this 
building  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue 
and  Van  Buren  Street.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
were  seventy  feet  fronting  on  Wabash  Avenue,  and  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  deep  on  Van  Buren  Street,  in- 
cluding the  projection  of  the  towers  and  turrets.  The 


style  of  architecture  was  Gothic,  with  lancet-head  win- 
dows and  doors.  The  front  of  the  building  was  very 
graceful,  the  tower  and  spire  in  the  center,  the  spire 
reaching  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet.  There  was  a  turret  on  each  front  corner,  and 
three  entrances  in  the  front,  opening  into  a  spacious 
vestibule.  The  exterior  walls  were  of  stone,  rock  faced, 
the  spire  and  pinnacles  being  of  wood.  The  main 
auditorium  was  on  the  second  floor;  was  fifty-eight  by 
seventy-five  feet  in  size,  with  galleries,  and  afforded 
comfortable  seating  for  eight  hundred  people.  The 
height  of  the  walls  was  twenty-eight  feet,  and  the  ceil- 
ing was  forty-three  feet  high  in  the  center.  The  pulpit 
was  erected  in  an  octagonal  recess.  There  was  a  very 
fine  organ,  erected  by  Mr.  Erben.  The  basement  was 
ten  feet  feet  high  in  the  clear  and  was  elegantly  fitted 
up  for  its  purposes.  The  cost  of  this  building  was 
$60,000.  The  dedication  occurred  May  7,  1857,  Rev. 
E.  H.  Chapin,  of  New  York  City,  preaching  the  sermon. 
The  first  church  building  of  this  society  was  sold  to  the 
Olivet  Presbyterian  Church.  The  successor  in  the  pul- 
pit of  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Mason,  was  Rev.  William  W. 
King,  who  commenced  his  pastorate  in  August,  1857, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  H.  Ryder,  on  Sun- 
day, January  i,  i860.  The  legal  title  of  the  parish  is 
the  First  Universalist  Society  of  Chicago,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally known  as  St.  Paul's  Universalist  Church. 

The  First  Unitarian  Church  was  organized  June 
29,  1836,  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  and  with  the  title  of 
"The  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Chicago,"  $800  were 
at  once  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot.  The  first 
Unitarian  preaching  in  Chicago  was  a  few  days  or 
weeks  previous,  but  in  the  same  month  of  June.  The 
services  were  held  in  the  Lake  House,  which  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Rush  and  Michigan  streets.  Dr.  Charles 
Follen  preached  the  sermon.  Miss  Martineau,  who 
was  on  a  tour  through  the  West  at  the  time,  refers  to 
that  occasion  in  the  following  language:  "We  were 
unexpectedly  detained  over  the  Sunday  in  Chicago,  and 
Dr.  F.  was  requested  to  preach.  Though  only  .two 
hours'  notice  was  given,  a  respectable  congregation  was 
assembled  in  the  large  room  of  the  Lake  House,  a  new 
hotel  then  builaing.  Our  seats  were  a  few  chairs,  and 
benches,  and  planks  laid  on  trestles.  The  preacher 
stood  behind  a  rough  pine  table,  on  which  a  large  Bible 
was  placed.  I  was  never  present  at  a  more  interesting 
service,  and  I  know  that  there  were  others  who  felt  with 
me."  For  some  time  after  the  organization  was  per- 
fected the  society  had  no  regular  pastor.  Rev.  Mr. 
Huntoon  preached  for  some  months  in  the  summer  of 
1837,  and  in  June,  1838,  Rev.  James  Thompson,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  preached  a  number  of  sermons.  In  1839 
Rev.  Crawford  Nightingale  preached  for  some  months, 
the  society  being  accommodated  in  the  Mechanics*  In- 
stitute. On  the  22d  of  June,  this  year.  Rev.  George 
W,  Hosmer,  of  Buffalo,  preached  in  the  "City  Saloon," 
on  Unitarianism,  and  he  also  preached  on  the  three 
succeeding  Sundays.  Some  time  afterward  Rev.  Mr. 
Barrett  preached  two  Sundays.  In  October,  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Harrington  arrived  in  Chicago  and  commenced 
his  labor  here  as  the  pastor  of  the  society.  His  first 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  "  City  Saloon,"  to  a  con- 
gregation of  ten  persons.  Religious  services  continued 
to  be  held  in  the  same  place  until  the  spring  of  1S40, 
when  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington  decided  to  go  East  and 
solicit  assistance  to  build  a  church.  Upon  his  return  a 
lot  was  purchased  on  Washington  Street,  between  Clark 
and  Dearborn,  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  size,  for  $500.  A  contract  was  made  with  Alexander 
Lloyd  for  the  erection  of  a  building.    It  was  erected^ 
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in  the  fall  of  1840,  and  dedicated  May  3,  1841,  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Harrington.  The  cost  of  the  church  was 
$3,758.45;  cost  of  the  lot,  $500;  making  a  total  cost  of 
44*258.45.   Of  this  amount  there  was  collected  at  the 
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East,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Harrington, 
$2,888.46,  the  balance  being  collected  in  Chicago. 
The  church  was  forty-two  by  sixty  feet,  and  of 
the  Doric  order  with  the  exception  of  the  entabla- 
ture, which  was  devoid  of  a  triglyph.  The  steeple, 
which  was  built  in  1845,  cost  $461,  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  church  property  $4,719.45.  There 
was  also  a  large  bell  and  an  organ.  This  bell,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  bell  on  St.  Mary's  church,  was 
the  first  church  bell  hung  in  Chicago.  The  tower  of 
this  church  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  1844,  and 
the  bell  was  hung  in  it  on  the  31st  of  December,  1844, 
and  was  thereafter  ready  for  ringing  on  all  suitable 
occasions.  It  was  the  first  bell  in  Chicago  that  could 
be  heard  to  any  considerable  distance  and  was  depend- 
ed upon  by  other  churches  to  denote  the  time  of  Sunday 
services.    It  was  also  used  as  a  fire  alarm  bell  until 

1855,  when  the  First  Baptist  Church  was  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Clark  and  Washington  streets,  and  the  bell  be- 
longing to  it,  being  a  larger  and  more  powerful  one, 
superseded  the  "  little  bell  "  on  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  case  of  the  necessity  of  sounding  a  fire  alarm.  This 
Baptist  bell  continued  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  until 

1856,  when  the  court-house  was  completed,  in  the 
tower  of  which  was  hung  in  that  year  a  heavy  bell  which 
from  that  time  gave  the  alarm  of  fire.  Rev.  Mr.  Har- 
rington closed  his  pastorate  in  the  fall  of  1844,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1845  by  Rev.  William  Lord,  who  remained 
only  a  short  time,  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  tem- 
porarily by  Revs.  Henry  Giles,  William  P.  Huntington, 
Mr.  Ripley  and  Mr.  Conant,  and  on  November  22,  1846, 


Rev.  William  Adam,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  a 
missionary  in  India,  preached  his  first  sermon  for  the 
Church.  Rev.  Mr.  Adam  remained  about  two  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  who 
commenced  to  preach  for  this  Church  in  the  fall  of  1S49, 
Rev.  Mr.  Shippen  remained  until  July  i,  1857.  Dur- 
ing his  pastorate  such  was  the  growth  of  the  society 
that  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  church  building  at 
two  separate  times.  Rev.  George  F.  Noycs  became 
pastor  of  this  Church  in  September,  1857,  and  continued 
until  the  spring  of  1859,  when  he  resigned.  Under 
his  auspices  the  "  ministry  at  large  "  was  organized 
and  Rev.  William  H.  Hadley  placed  at  its  head.  Mr. 
Hadiey  was  followed  by  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  as  minister 
at  large.  When  Mr.  Collyer  was  called  to  the  ministry 
of  Unity  Church,  Miss  E.  P.  Newcomb  was  called  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  ministry  at  large.  This 
charity  was  the  means  of  relieving  much  destitution  in 
Chicago.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Noyes,  the  First 
Unitarian  Society  remained  without  a  pastor  until  the 
summer  of  1861,  but  the  pulpit  was  supplied  most  of  the 
time  by  various  clergymen,  among  them  Revs.  A.  B. 
Fuller,  E.  H.  Sears,  Horatio  Stebbins,  Thomas  Hill,  A. 
D.  Mayo,  and  Robert  Collyer.  The  history  of  this 
church  may  appropriately  close  in  this  volume  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rev.  Joseph  Harrington,  its 
first  pastor. 

Rev.  Joseph  Harrington  was  bom  February  21,  1813,  in 
Koxbury,  Mass.  His  father  was  for  many  years  a  successful  law- 
yer in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  counties,  and  occasionally  served  as 
Justice  of  the  J*eace.  At  a  very  early  age  certain  elements  of  young 
Joseph's  character  were  remarkably  developed.  One  of  these  was 
resoluteness  and  determination.  On  one  occasion,  when  bis 
teacher  was  about  to  compel  obedience  by  inflicting  corporal  pun- 
ishment, be  seized  the  ferrule  from  her  hand  and  threw  it  in  frag- 
ments on  the  floor.  The  next  day  in  obedience  to  bis  parents  he 
came  to  her  with  a  very  humble  apolo^.  This  was  in  his  sixth 
year.  In  after  years  he  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  "  manty  art 
of  self-defense,  feared  no  man,  and  was  equally  possessed  of 
moral  as  of  physical  courage.  From  early  childhood  he  possessed 
a  genuine  enthusiastic  love  and  reverence  for  his  mother,  to  whom, 
after  being  once,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  conquered  by  her  by  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  he  uniformly  yielded  implicit 
obedience.  "  Among  the  instructors  whose  influence  upon  him 
seems  to  have  been  most  permanent  was  Edward  Bliss  Emerson,  a 
man  of  great  purity  and  simplicity  of  character,  uniting  exquisite 
delicacy  and  sensitiveness  with  an  earnest,  religious  purpose,  ster- 
ling common  sense,  and  a  wide  and  generous  sympathy  for  all." 
,  .  .  "Mr,  Harrington  often  in  after  years  mentioned  with  rever- 
ence and  gratitude,  the  name  of  this  faithful  instructor,  who  so 
early  passed  away,  the  first  stricken  from  that  brilliant  constellation 
of  genius  bearing  his  name.'*    The  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life 


were  passed  in  one  of  (he  most  joyous  and  attractive  of  homes, 
and  in  the  excellent  public  schools  ot  his  native  town.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  he  entered  Phillips'  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
at  the  time  under  the  charge  of  Drs.  Benjamin  Abbott  and  Gideon 
Soule.  He  entered  Harvard  University  in  the  summer  of  1839, 
having  attained  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass  a  critical  examination 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  His  vigorous  constitution, 
love  of  atheletic  exercise,  vivacity  of  temperament,  and  other  pecul- 
iarities while  they  prevented  him  from  being  a  recluse  or  book- 
worm, did  not  prevent  him  from  being  an  excellent  student.  While 
he  was  not,  at  that  lime,  especially  inclined  to  the  study  of  abstract 
science,  and  while  metaphysics  and  the  more  recondite  branches  of 
mathematics,  were  pursued  chiefly  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline, 
yet  he  was  delighted  with  philology,  and  with  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and  other  classic  poets  of  England.  He  was 
more  interested  in  the  study  of  modem  than  of  ancient  languages. 
The  Italian  was  especially  attractive  to  him  because  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  music.    He  never  abandoned  the  learning  or  the  literature 

*  From  k  memoir  of  Rev.  Joaeph  Mamnglon  bjr  WUUua  Whiting.  ,  ^  I  ^ 
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of  Gennany,  nor  did  he  ever  deny  himself  the  pleasures  of  the 
studies  of  music  and  of  elocution.    He  graduated  from  Harvard 

University,  receiving  the  usual  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Art,  ia  the 
summer  of  1833.  Henceforth  he  was  to  depend  upon  his  own  ex> 
ertions  for  a  livelihood,  as  he  had  in  part  during  his  college  years. 
After  residing  a  little  more  than  six  months  at  East  Greenwood,  he 
took  charge  of  the  Hawes  School  at  South  Boston,  January  14, 
1834.  I'his  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  Etoston  schools 
to  manage.  Some  of  its  pupils  were  turbulent,  refractcM-y  and 
profane,  but  after  conducting  it  for  five  years,  such  had  been  the 
spirit  with  which  he  undertook  his  work  and  the  powers  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  pupils,  that  he  left  it  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  city.  While  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  Hawes  School  Mr.  Har- 
rington turned  his  attention  toward  the  ministry,  and  he  relin- 
quished charge  of  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  theo- 
logical studies.  His  resolution  to  become  a  public  teacher  of 
morals  and  religion  was  formed  in  November,  1836.  Having  made 
his  choice,  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  George  Putnam,  of  Roxbury.  In  the  autumn  of 
1839,  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Chicago  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  Here  he  remained  until  April,  1840,  when  he 
returned  to  New  England  to  solicit  funds  tor  the  purpose  of 
building  a  church.  He  raised  about  $3,500,  which  when  added 
to  the  $2.coo  contributed  bv  the  citizens  of  Chicago  made  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  enterprise  forward  to  a  successful  issue. 
In  September  he- was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Federal-street 
Churcn,  Boston,  and  in  October  he  returned  to  Chicago  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Society.  He  reached  Chicago  October  31, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  as  settled  pastor  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber I.  In  the  summer  of  1841,  he  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  Unitarianism  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  In  1842  he  received 
a  call  to  become  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Eliott,  of  St.  Louis. 
In  1843  he  planted  the  UniUrian  Church  at  Rockford,  Illinois.  In 
the  spring  of  1844,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Harrington,  he  left  Chi- 
cago to  visit  friends  in  the  East  and  South,  preaching  several 
Sundays  at  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Baltimore,  Md.  During  this 
year  Mr.  Harrington  decided  to  retire  from  the  pastorate  of  the 
Chicago  Unitarian  Church,  t>ecause  of  the  precarious  condition  of 
his  inother's  health,  and  because  of  the  uncertainty' of  his  connection 
with  the  Church.  But  when  he  left  the  Church  u  wa-;  entirely  free 
from  debt.  After  a  brief  period  of  repose,  he  was  invited  to  take 
measures  toward  the  establishment  of  a  new  Unitarian  Society  at 
the  "  South  End,"  Boston,  While  thusengaged  he  was  invited  to 
supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Suffolk-street  Chapel,  which  he  engaged  to 
do  for  one  year.  During  this  year  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
cany  forward  to  a  successful  issue  the  "South  End "  Society  pro- 
ject. During  the  winter  of  1844-45  he  was  invited  to  become  pas- 
tor of  a  Unitarian  Society  at  Hartford,  organized  less  than  a  year 
previous,  but  feeling  pledged  to  stand  by  the  '*  South  End  "  enter- 
prise until  its  fate  was  decided  be  declined  the  invitation.  A  year 
later  the  call  was  repeated  and  accepted.  On  Sunday,  January  4, 
1846,  be  preached  his  first  sermon  to  this  congrqration  as  his  own 
people.  Here  he  remained  six  years,  laboring  underpecuHar  difficul- 
ties in  connection  with  his  ministry,  Unitarianism  being  then  quite 
unpopular  in  Hartford,  and  his  society  being  small  and  heavily  in 
debt.  In  March,  1853,  he  received  a  call  from  a  Unitarian  Society 
in  San  Francisco,  but  declined  to  consider  the  question  until  he 
had  finished  theworkofliquidatingthe  debt  of  his  Hartford  Church. 
This  he  accomplished  in  the  following  May,  and  on  the  20th  of 
July,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  took  pass^[e  from  New  York  for 
Aspinwall.  He  reached  San  Franciso)  on  the  27th  of  August,  and 
on  the  30th  he  preached  his  first  sermon  there  in  the  United 
States  District  court-room,  to  a  large  congregation.  The  next 
Sunday  the  court-room  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  crowd 
that  sought  admittance,  and  a  large  hall  was  afterward  engaged, 
which,  contrary  to  expectation,  proved  too  small.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's experience  in  San  Francisco  was  from  the  first  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  in  New  Ei^land,  "  The  oordiial  hand  of 
brotherhood  was  extended  to  him,by  ministers  of  different  theol<^- 
ical  opinions,  giving  him  for  the  first  time  since  his  entrance  into 
the  ministry  the  happiness  of  unrestrained  association  with  the  cler- 
gy." While  laboring  in  Hartford  to  free  the  Church  from  indebt- 
edness, be  contracted  the  disease  which,  complicated  with  Panama 
fever  and  paralysis,  resulted  in  his  death,  Tuesday,  November  2, 
1852.  His  remains  were  interred  at  San  Francisco,  November  4, 
1852,  and  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  December 
'3t  1853.  Mr.  Harrington  was  married  April  6,  1841,  to  Miss 
Helen  E.  Griswold.  They  had  three  children  :  Helen  Josephine, 
bom  in  February,  1842,  and  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

Rev.  Rush  Rhees  Shippen  was  bom  at  Meadville.  Penn., 
January  18,  1823.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  English  descent, 
and  his  mother  was  ot  Welsh  extraction.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  his  early  education  at  Allegheny  College,  Mead- 
ville, but  his  oounw  was  interrupted  in  his  senior  year  by  the  sus- 


peosioo  of  the  institution,  bat  afterward  in  recognition  of  bis  attain* 
ments,  it  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Before 
he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  taught  a  district  school  and  "  boarded 
round."  In  the  fall  of  1844  the  Meadville  Theolog^icai  School  was 
started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  Rush  R. 
Shippen  being  the  first  student  enrolled  in  the  institution.  After 
three  years  of  study  in  this  institution,  desiring  to  extend  his 
observation  and  experience,  he  accepted  for  a  year  the  position  as 
private  teacher  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  planter  residing  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  then  returned  to  Meadville  to  complete  his 
theological  course,  and  graduated  in  June,  1849.  After  a  brief 
tour  through  the  Eastern  States  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  took 
charge  as'pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  entering  upon  his 
duties  November  13,  1849.  His  pastorate  here  continued  eight 
years.  With  reference  to  his  characteristics  one  of  his  Chicago 
parishioners  writes  of  him  as  follows:  "  He  was  of  tall  and 
powerful  frame,  commanding  presence,  with  an  txpnssaon  of  great 
gentleness  and  benignity.  His  voice  was  powerful,  but  of  a 
peculiarly  agreeable  quality.  His  musical  gifts  as  a  flutist  and  as 
a  bass  singer,  his  general  intelligence  and  genial  manners  made 
him  welcome  in  all  companies.  He  was  a  clear  thinker  and  vigor- 
ous writer,  and  gave  to  all  his  utterances  the  force  of  personal  con- 
viction. Not  greatly  eloquent  nor  strikingly  original,  yet  he  rarely 
failed  in  the  pulpit  to  interest  his  audiences,  because  his  words  were 
always  well  chosen  and  from  the  heart."  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen  was  an 
able  and  popular  speaker  and  a  constant  contribatrar  to  denomina- 
tional and  secular  papers,  and  at  one  time  assisted  in  the  editorial 
charge  of  the  New  Covenant,  a  Universalist  paper  published  in 
Chicago.  He  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  charitable  and 
educational  institutions  of  this  cit^.  In  May,  1852,  with  other 
Unitarian  clergy  of  the  West,  he  joined  in  organizing  the  Western 
Unitarian  Conference.  While  encouraged  and  gratified  by  the 
steady  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  society,  which  required  two 
successive  enlargements  of  the  church,  seven  years  of  such  labor 
proved  a  severe  tax  upon  his  strength  and  resources.  Oppressed 
with  fatigue  and  thinking  that  with  a  rest  and  change  his  life  work 
as  a  Christian  minister  would  be  extended  and  enhanced,  he  resigned 
hischai^  in  Chicago  July  i,  1857.  In  the  fallof  this  year  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  the  successor 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.  He  was  also  for  many  years  an 
active  member  of  the  School  Board  and  Chaplain  at  the  Worcester 
County  jail.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  on  account  of  impaired  health, 
he  was  ^nted  six  months  leave  (MF  absence  to  travel  m  Europe,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period  he  returned  to  his  duties  with  the 
vigor  and  zest  of  youth.  In  1870,  resigning  his  Worcester  charge, 
he  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion at  Boston.  To  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  new  posi- 
tion he  brought  his  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  an  ac- 
tive ministry,  and  a  wide  personal  observation  of  Iwth  the  East  and 
West.  His  broad  and  comprehensive  views  served  to  solve  wisely 
the  many  practical  questions  arising  for  decision  At  all  the  annuid 
meetings  and  general  conferences  the  reports  of  the  secretary  were 
cordially  received  ;  and  largely  through  his  leadership  the  denomi- 
national enterprises  were  planned  and  executed.  Although  Mr. 
Shippen  has  never  devoted  himself  to  authorship  or  distinctively 
literary  work,  he  compiled  and  edited  while  in  the  secretaryship  the 
Service,  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  published  by  the  Association,  which 
has  suf^ilanted  most  other  books,  and  is  growing  into  general  adop- 
tion by  the  Unitarian  societies.  He  also  compiled  a  book  for  do- 
mestic devotional  worship  entitled,  "  Praise  and  Prayer ;"  and 
among  other  tracts  of  which  he  is  the  author  are  "Judgment  Days," 
and  "  The  True  Liberal."  He  wrote  for  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Encyclopedia  the  article  entitled  "Unitarianism,"  wherein  the  his- 
torical development  and  present  sutus  as  a  religious  body  are 
dearly  defined.  Mr.  Shimien  married,  in  1855,  Zoriah  Rodman  at 
Orislainy  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  their  surviving  children  are  Sarah,  now 
wife  of  Arthur  Lord,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Eugene  R.,  who  is 
a  student  at  Harvard  College.  After  eleven  years  spent  as  secre- 
tary of  this  Association,  Mr.  Shippen  accepted  a  call  in  1681  to  the 
pastorate  of  All  Souls  Church  in  Washington.  In  this  Chnrdi 
Rev,  Mr.  Shippen  is  now  (1883)  engaged. 

The    New    Jerusalem,   or  Swedenborgian, 

Church. — Previous  to  1835  there  were  probably  no 
Swede nborgians  in  Chicago,  or  in  northern  Illinois.  In 
September  of  that  year  J.  Young  Scammon  arrived  in 
the  city,  and  for  some  time  was  alone  in  his  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Ac- 
cording to  Swedenborg,  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom 
constitute  the  essential  Church,  and  any  individual 
who  is  receptive  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  con- 
stitutes an  external  Church  in  its  smallest  entity.  Upon 
this  principle  Mr.  Scammon  commenced  to  hajjl  New 
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Church  worship  on  Sundays  in  his  office,  almost  imme- 
diately upon  his  arriving  in  Chicago.  In  1836  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Vincent  S.  Lovell,  a  young  mer- 
chant in  Chicago,  and  converted  him  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church.  Afterward  the  two  united  in  Sun- 
day worship.  In  1837  Mr.  Scammon  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Ann  H.  Dearborn,  of  Bath,  Maine,  a  re- 
ceiver of  the  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  Upon 
bringing  his  wife  to  Chicago,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  City  Hotel,  and  here,  in  his  private  parlor,  Mr. 
Scammon,  his  wife  and  Mr.  Lovell  held  Sunday  morn- 
ing worship,  in  company  with  those  invited  who  chose 
to  attend.  In  1S38  religious  worship  was  held  in  Mr. 
Scammon's  house  on  Clark  Street,  and  until  he  moved 
into  his  residence  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and 
Randolph  Street.  Services  were  next  held  in  his  office 
in  the  Saloon  Building,  southeast  comer  of  Lake  and 
Clark  streets  ;  then  in  the  Common  Council  room  ad- 
joining; afterward  in  a  large  room  in  the  next  story, 
and  at  last,  as  members  increased,  in  the  Saloon  Hal! 
itself.  Up  to  this  time  however,  the  attendance  was 
never  very  large.  The  general  body  of  the  Church  in 
Illinois  is  known  as  the  Illinois  Association.  It  was 
formed  July  6,  1839,  at  Canton,  Fulton  County,  under 
the  following  call  issued  June  3,  1839  : 

To  the  Receivers  of  the  Heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem in  the  State  of  Illinois 

Dear  Brethren  : — Believing  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Re- 
ceivers of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  in  this  State  to  take  more 
decided  measures  to  o>.operate  with  the  Divine  FVovidence  in  dis- 
seminating the  doctrines  of  the  New  Dispensation,  we  respectfully 
invite  you  to  assemble  at  Canton,  Fulton  County,  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  the  6th  and  7th  days  of  July  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  bring  our  scattered  energies 
together  by  forming  acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  thereby  ex- 
tending the  social  sphere  of  the  Church,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  deemed  essential,  in  our  isolated  condition,  to  enable  us  to 
come  more  fully  into  order. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  every  receiver  who  can  conveniently 
attend  will  not  fail  to  be  present,  and  such  as  cannot  be  -present 
will  communicate  to  the  meeting  by  letter,  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

The  residence  of  the  receiver;  the  number  of  New  Church 
books  in  possession;  the  number  of  receivers  and  readers  in  the  vi- 
dnity;  the  names  of  persons  to  whom  communications  may  t>e  ad- 
dressed; the  disposition  to  contribute  toward  obtaining  a  New 
Church  minister  to  visit  and  preach  at  the  various  places  where  there 
are  receivers  in  this  State,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be 
deemed  of  interest  to  the  Church. 

.  Young  Scammon, 

ONAS  RaWALT, 

OHN  F.  Randolph. 

Pursuant  to  this  invitation  a  meeting  of  receivers 
was  held  in  Canton,  Saturday,  July  6,  of  which  John  F. 
Randolph,  of  Fulton  County,  was  elected  president,  and 
J.  Young  Scammon  secretary.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  meeting  was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  John  F.  Randolph,  president ;  Caleb 
North,  of  Peoria  County,  secretary,  and  Jonas  Rawalt, 
treasurer.  After  divine  service,  and  the  reading  of  the 
articles  of  faith,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Scammon,  setting  f»rth  what  is  meant  by  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church.  No  minister  could  be  obtained  in 
1840,  hence  no  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held. 
In  1841  Rev.  Lemuel  C.  Belding,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  sent  by  the  Central  Convention  to  Illinois  as  a  mis- 
sionary, visited  Canton,  and  formed  there  a  small  so- 
ciety. In  1843  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Prescott,  afterward 
known  as  O.  Prescott  Hitler,  visited  Illinois  and  preached 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  In  1S43  the  Rev. 
John  Randolph  Hibbard  being  invited  by  the  Associa- 
tion came  to  Illinois  as  its  general  minister  and  was 
subsequently  made  superintendent  of  the  Association, 
and  remained  as  such  until  1879.   The  New  Church  in 


this  State  was  organized  and  grew  up  chiefly  under  his 
superintendence.  While  connected  with  the  Associa- 
tion, he  was  successively  minister  at  Canton,  Peoria  and 
Chicago.  During  this  same  year,  1843,  *' The  Chicago 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem"  was  organized,  and 
formed  into  a  legal  religious  body.  Originally  the  So- 
ciety consisted  of  J.  Young  Scammon,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
H.  Scammon,  and  Vincent  S.  Lovell.  The  Society  was 
organized  at  that  particular  juncture  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  benefits  of  a  law  of  the  State,  providing 
that  each  religious  society,  in  any  town  located  on  the 
line  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  on  canal  lands, 
might  receive  as  a  donation  a  lot  upon  which  to  erect  a 
church  building.  But  the  provisions  of  the  act  could 
not  be  enforced  after  the  end  of  that  jrear.  The  Church 
was  incorporated  September  7,  1843.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Scammon  a  lot  at  the  comer  of  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Adams  Street,  seventy-six  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  feet  in  size,  was  secured  for  the  use  of 
the  Church,  On  the  day  of  the  organization,  the  So- 
ciety adopted  for  its  platform,  or  articles  of  faith,  the 
three  essentials  of  the  Church,  as  contained  in  number 
259  of  Swedenborg's  treatise  on  the  Divine  Providence, 
as  follows:  i.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  of 
the  Lord  ;  2.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Sanctity  of 
the  Word ;  3.  The  life  which  is  called  Charity.  These 
articles  were  signed  by  J.  Young  Scammon,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  H.  Scammon  and  Vincent  H.  Lovell.  From  the 
time  of  the  organization  until  March,  1847,  no  annual 
meetings  were  held,  but  social  and  religious  meetings 
were  had  in  the  Saloon  Building,  the  numbers  in  atten- 
dancegradually  increasing.  At  the  first  annual  meeting 
held  March  25,  1847,  the  following  persons  became  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  Society  by  subscribing  to  the 
articles  of  faith :  William  E.  Jones,  Joseph  K.  C.  For- 
rest, John  E.  Wheeler,  John  Sears,  Jr.,  Franklin  Scam- 
mon, Thomas  L.  Forrest,  George  R.  Bills,  and  Prof. 
James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  of  Rush  Medical  College.  The 
first  trustees  of  the  Society  were  J.  Young  Scammon 
and  Vincent  S.  Lovell.  On  the  35th  of  February,  1849, 
the  board  of  trustees  was  enlarged  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing members :  J.  Young  Scammon,  William  E. 
Jones,  George  R.  Bills,  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  John  Sears, 
Jr.,  John  E.  Wheeler,  and  Hugh  G.  Clark,  the  first 
three  of  whom  were  made  an  executive  committee. 
Thomas  L.  Forrest  was  appointed  secretary,  and 
Franklin  Scammon  treasurer.  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest 
was  appointed  leader.  Mr.  Forrest  conducted  reli^^ous 
services  in  the  Saloon  Building  for  several  months,  and 
public  lectures  were  given  by  Rev.  George  Field.  In 
February,  1849,  the  ^ciety  numbered  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, but  it  had  not  yet  been  consecrated  as  a  Church. 
Desiring  to  be  thus  consecrated,  they  invited  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Hibbard  to  visit  Chicago  for  that  purpose.  The 
consecration  occurred  on  the  25th  of  February,  1849,  at 
the  residence  of  J.  Young  Scammon,  at  the  comer  of 
Randolph  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue.  At  this 
meeting  the  executive  committee  was  authorized 
to  invite  the  Rev.  J,  R.  Hibbard  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Society,  and  to  make  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  his  support.  In  accordance  with 
the  authority  thus  conferred,  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard  to  assume  the  pastorate  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $500.  Mr.  Hibbard  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  himself  and  wife  united  with  the  Society 
January  i,  1850.  At  this  time  the  Society  numbered 
twenty-six  members,  and  its  expenses  had  been  met  by 
voluntary  contributions.  At  the  meeting  of  February 
25,  1849,  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  lease  the  lot 
donated  from  the  canal  lands,  for  a  penod  not  excecd- 
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ing  five  years.  Under  this  authority  the  trustees 
leased  the  lot  to  various  individuals,  who  erected  build- 
ings upon  it.  The  Society  continued  to  worship  in  the 
Saloon  Building  until  1851,  at  which  time  church  rooms 
were  procured  in  a  building  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  Randolph  streets,  erected  by  Harrison 
Newhall.  In  this  new  and  more  commodious  place  of 
worship  a  large  congregation  collected  on  Sunday 
mornings,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hibbard's  efforts  were  eminently  satisfactory  and 
efficient  in  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  awakening  an  interest  therein  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  In  January,  1852,  the  treasurer 
reported  that  the  Society  was  out  of  debt  and  had  a 
small  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  Society  continued 
to  worship  in  Newhall's  Hall  until  1855,  when  it  re- 
moved to  a  school-house  which  it  had  purchased  on  the 
north  side  of  Adams  Street,  between  Wabash  Avenue 
and  State  Street  (No.  6g  Adams  Street),  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
winter  of  1857-58.  After  the  burning  of  the  school- 
house  the  Society  purchased  an  old  church  building 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  the  Society  removed  to  Harrison  Street, 
between  Wabash  Avenue  and  State  Street  This  church 
it  occupied  until  in  1861-62,  when  it  built  its  new  and 
commodious  stone  temple  on  the  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Wabash  Avenue  and  Adams  Street.  This  was  a  very 
convenient  building,  containing,  besides  the  audience 
room,  a  basement  for  social  meetings,  pastor's  study, 
library  room  and  janitor's  residence.  It  was  fifty  by 
seventy  feet  in  size,  Norman  Gothic,  Hebrew  in- 
scription on  the  front,  and  cost  $18,000,  The 
tower  extended  to  a  height  of  175  feet.  The  church 
stood  and  was  occupied  by  this  Society  until  the 
great  fire  of  October,  187 1,  when  it  was  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  a  mission  church  building,  which  the  Society 
had  purchased  of  the  Presbyterians  and  removed  to  a 
lot  at  the  junction  of  Clark  and  LaSalle  streets,  oppo- 
site Lincoln  Park.  The  total  loss  to  the  Society  was 
$15,000.  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard  remained  continuously 
wiih  the  Society  as  pastor  until  1871,  when,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  leave  of  absence  was  given 
him,  and  he  went  to  Europe  for  a  season  of  rest  and 
recreation.  For  some  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
this  vacation  the  Rev.  Calvin  Day  Noble  had  been  his 
assistant,  and  now  in  his  absence  took  charge  of  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  Society.  Upon  Mr.  Hibbard's 
return  a  division  took  place  in  the  Society,  and  those 
membees  who  preferred  Mr.  Noble  to  Mr.  Hibbard 
formed  themselves  into  another  society,  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Noble.  Mr.  Noble  remained  with 
them  as  pastor  only  a  few  years,  when  he  left,  and 
his  Society  was  soon  after  dissolved. 

John  Randolph  Hibbard,  D.D..  was  bom  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.  V'.,  July  23,  1S15.  He  was  a  preacher  by  hereditary 
descent,  both  his  father  and  grandfather,  besides  one  maternal  and 
two  paternal  uncles,  having  been  clergymen.  He  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated a  Presbyterian,  but  while  a  minor  he  became  a  minister  of  the 
United  Hrethren  Church.  While  traveling  as  a  minister  of  this 
denomination  he  became  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg, 
received  the  doctrines  in  1839,  became  a  member  of  the  New 
Church,  and  in  June  of  that  year  was  ordained  a  minister  at  the 
Western  Convention,  in  Cinannati,  Ohio.  For  some  time  after 
this  he  taught  school  in  Rutland,  Meigs  Co.,  Ohio,  preaching  as 
opportunity  offered.  In  1841  he  removed  to  northern  Ohio, 
and  on  May  30,  1842,  was  ordained  pastor  and  missionary.  Soon 
afterward  the  members  of  the  New  Chureh  in  Illinois  invited  him 
to  visit  this  State  with  the  view  of  his  remaining  permanently  as 
their  minister.  In  response  to  this  invitation  he  made  a  missionary' 
visit  to  Illinois  in  1843,  and  in  1844  moved  to  this  State,  mailing 
hia  home  mainly  in  Canton  and  Peoria.  In  June,  1847,  he  was 
made  an  ordinary  minister,  and  in  1849  he  became  pastor  of  the 


Chicago  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  moved  to  this  city  per- 
manently to  reside.  Under  his  ministry  this  Society  became  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  New  Church  societies  in  the  world.  When 
Mr.  Hibbard  came  to  Illinois  it  was  as  minister  for  the  whole  New 
Church  in  the  State,  and  was  recognized  as  the  superintending 
minister  of  the  New  Church  within  the  Illinois  Association,  but  his 
duties  were  extended  by  invitation  to  neighboring  Stales.  From  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard,  written  by  the  Hon.  j. 
Young  Scammon,  published  by  Wilson  &  St.  Clair,  from  which 
some  of  the  above  facts  were  obtained,  the  following  quotation  is 
made :  "  The  liturgy  has  been  much  improved  through  his  efforts, 
and  to  the  exertions  of  no  one  is  the  establishment  of  the  New  Church 


newspaper,  the  New  Jerusalem  Messenger,  and  the  New  Church 
publishing  house,  in  New  York,  more  indebted  than  to  him.  *  * 
He  enters  with  all  his  heart  into  the  performance  of  his  duties,  is 
faithful  and  painstaking  as  a  pastor,  and  as  a  missionary  he  seems 
to  continually  hear  the  command  :  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel.'  The  Gospel  to  him  is  found  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church.  They  come  down  into  his  mind  as  a  revela- 
tion from  Heaven,  explained  through  the  rational  mind  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg.  He  regards  Swedenborg  as  authority,  and  has 
no  patience  with  those  who  would  amend  the  latter  s  writings. 
While  teaching  that  nothing  can  do  a  man  any  good  except  what  he 
receives  freely  and  understands  rationally,  yet  he  insists  at  all  times 
that  the  Wora  of  God  and  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  are  the  only 
sources  of  authority  in  religion  in  the  New  Church  ;  and  he  seems 
to  find  in  the  inscription  on  the  cross  '  Jesus,  King  of  the  Jews,'  in 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  an  intimation  that  the  truths  revealed  for 
the  New  Church  are  crystallized  in  these  dead  languages,  the  Old 
Testament  having  been  written  in  Hebrew,  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  and  Swedenborg's  writings  in  Latin,  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Word  being  revealed  through  the  doctrine  of  correspondences 
contained  in  Swedentiorg's  writings."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard's 
pastorate  in  the  Chicago  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  con- 
tinued with  but  brief  interruption,  from  1849,  to  December  i, 
1877,  during  which  time  he  was  promoted  from  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  General  Convention,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
the  American  Conference  of  the  New  Church  ministers.  During 
this  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  Mr.  Hibbard's  position  and  la- 
bors were  peculiar.  He  performed  the  duties  of  missionary,  priest, 
and  bishop,  and  was  the  vigilant  superintendent  of  the  interests  of 
the  Swedenborgian  Churdi.  The  difficulties  of  his  position  are 
better  understood  when  it  is  considered  that,  while  the  evangelical 
churches  make  proselytes  by  means  of  an  army  of  priests  and  teach- 
ers, operating  directly  upon  the  emotions  of  men,  the  Church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  depends  more  for  the  propagation  of  its  subtler 
doctrines  u)x>n  a  deliberate  and  careful  analysis,  and  a  clear  per- 
ception of  their  symmetrical  proportions.  The  mystical  superstruct- 
ure entitled  the  New  Church  reared  upon  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg, while  it  may  be  in  a  broad  and  practical  sense,  a  religion  of 
the  heart,  yet  its  teachers  never  resort  to  the  excitation  of  the  sym- 
pathies as  a  means  of  conviction,  but  reach  the  heart  and  enchain 
the  emotions  if  at  all,  through  the  colder  medium  of  the  intellect. 
Viewed  in  this  light  the  work  acccomplished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hib- 
bard, during  his  pastorate  of  the  Chicago  Society,  is  a  remarkable 
one,  but  he  was  endowed  with  the  qualifications  necessary  to  its  ac- 
complishment. Though  but  of  medium  stature,  he  has  a  squarely 
built  thick-set  frame,  surmounted  a  head  that  would  render  him  a 
noticeable  man  in  any  gathering of^  his  fellow-men.  His  forehead 
is  broad  and  high,  and  his  head  is  covered  with  full  flowing,  dark 
brown  hair.  Mis  eyes  are  dark  and  eager,  and  deep  set  beneath 
brows  sufficiently  prominent  to  give  the  perceptive  faculties  a  pal- 
pable distinctness.  His  nose  is  slightly  Roman,  Hps  firm,  and 
features  generally  prominent  and  clearly  cut.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1S77,  Dr.  Hibbard  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
Society  of  Chicago,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  December  i,  of 
that  year.  This  step  was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  General 
Convention,  which  had  been  a  short  time  previously  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  Convention  was  unanimous  in  desiring  Dr. 
Hibbard  to  devote  all  his  time  for  a  year  to  come  at  least,  as  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  the  work  of  Church  extension.  The  resig- 
nation was  reluctantly  accepted,  with  many  expressions  of  esteem 
and  affection  on  the  part  of  the  Society  and  stating  that  they  could 
but  regard  him  as  the  spiritual  father  of  the  New  Church  in  Illi- 
nois, and  also  recognizing  the  labors  and  devotion  of  MFsrHibbard, 
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Sace  hU  departure  from  Chicaso,  Dr.  Hibbard  has  resided  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  Jews. — Previous  to  1845  there  was  no  religious 
organization  among  the  Jews  in  (Chicago,  nor  were  there 
many  Jews  in  Chicago  or  even  Illinois  before  1840. 
The  persecution  of  the  people  of  this  race  in  Germany, 
through  exclusive  and  oppressive  laws,  drove  large  num- 
bers o(  them  to  America,  from  1830  to  1840,  where  they 
could  enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty  equally  with  those 
of  other  faiths.  Large  numbers  of  them  remained  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States — 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore — but  gradually 
they  emigrated  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  Ohio 
valley  and  the  prairies  of  the  Western  States.  The  first 
considerable  number  of  Israelites  came  to  Cook  County 
in  1843.  This  immigration  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Society,  organized  through  the 
efforts  of  William  Renan,  of  New  York  City,  a  young 
and  enthusiastic  gentleman  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  The 
Society  sent  a  Mr.  Meyer  west  to  select  lands  upon 
which  the  colony  might  settle.  After  examining  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Western  country,  he  selected  and  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Shaum- 
burg,  Cook  County.  Mr.  Meyer  reported  to  the  Society, 
and  on  the  receipt  of  his  report  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers came  to  Chicago,  meeting  Mr.  Meyer  there,  and 
learning  from  him  more  fully  the  nature  of  his  plans. 
After  numerous  consultations  it  was  discovered  that 
many  of  the  Jews  were  averse  to  the  plans  Mr.  Meyers 
had  pre-arranged  and  consequently  did  not  settle  in  a 
body,  but  scattered  in  various  directions.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  the  original  plan  was  carried  out,  namely, 
with  reference  to  agriculture.  Some  purchased  farms 
partly  improved,  others  settled  upon  Government  lands, 
and  still  others  settled  in  villages,  and  connected  agri- 
culture with  commercial  pursuits.  Few  Jews  came  to 
Chicago  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal,  and  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Railroad 
to  Elgin,  in  1849,  at  which  time  Chicago,  becoming  a 
center  of  trade,  attracted  Jewish  families  in  targe  num- 
bers. Previous  to  this  influx  of  the  Jewish  people,  there 
had  been  residing  in  Chicago  but  two  Jewish  families^ 
one  of  them  being  that  of  Benedict  Schubert. 

Among  the  earliest  arrivals  of  those  who  now  began 
to  flock  into  Chicago  were  L.  Rosenfeld,  Jacob  Rosen- 
berg, the  Kohn  brothers,  Samuel  Cole,  Mayer  Klein,  M. 
M.  Gerstley,  the  Rubel  brothers,  the  Greenebaum 
brothers,  and  Messrs.  Brunneman,  Clayburgh,  Weine- 
man,  Weigselbaum,Zeigler  and  some  others.  The  Jews 
by  this  time  had  become  numerous  enough  to  organize 
a  religious  society.  This  was  in  1845.  The  first  im- 
portant action  taken  by  them  was  the  purchase  from 
the  city  of  cemetery  grounds.  This  old  Jewish  ceme- 
tery was  within  the  present  limits  of  Lincoln  Park.  In 
1856  the  city  limits  having  been  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude it,  it  was  abandoned  as  a  cemetery.  Soon  afterac- 
quiring  it  the  association  was  organized  into  a  regular 
congregation,  and  in  1848  it  was  chartered  under  the 
name  "  Kehilath  Anshe  Maarev  "  (Congregation  of  the 
Men  of  the  West).  The  congregation  at  first  held  re- 
ligious services  in  the  upper  story  of  a  frame  building 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Wells  streets.  In 
1849  they  erected  a  synagogue  on  Clark  Street  between 
Quincy  and  Adams  streets,  on  a  lot  they  had  leased.  At 
the  expiration  of  their  lease  they  bought  a  lot  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Adams  and  Wells  streets,  upon 
which  they  erected  a  second  synagogue.  This  was  in 
1855.  Here  they  remained  until  1865,  when  the  house 
becoming  too  small  they  sold  the  property  and 
bought  a  church  on  the  comer  of  Wabash  Avenue 


and  Peck  Court.  In  this  church  they  worshiped  until  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  187 1.  The  first  min- 
ister of  this  congregation  was  Rev.  Ignatz  Kunreuther, 
who  became  pastor  in  1849.  In  1855  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  G.  Schnerdacher,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1856 
by  Rev.  G.  M.  Cohen.  The  following  gentlemen  then 
successively  officiated  as  ministers  of  this  congregation : 
Revs.  L.  Lebrecht,  L.  Levi,  M.  Mauser,  M.  Moses  and 
L.  Adler.  The  pastorates  of  all  except  the  last  were 
quite  short.  Mr.  Adler  was  called  in  1861  and  remained 
until  1880. 

St.  Paul's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  in  1846  by  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Selle,  with  about  forty  families  as  members.  For  some 
three  years  previous  to  the  organization,  religious  serr- 
vices  had  been  conducted  by  those  who  afterward, 
under  Rev.  Augustus  Selle,  became  members  of  this 
Church,  depending,  during  this  time,  on  supplies.  But 
during  this  time  a  small  church  building  was  erected  at 
the  comer  of  Ohio  and  LaSalle  streets,  where  now 
stands  Rev.  Joseph  Hartmann's  church.  This  building 
was  used,  after  the  organization  of  the  Church,  by  Mr. 
Selle  until  1848.  At  this  time  the  majority  of  the 
Church  desired  to  change  the  confession  from  the 
EvangeUcal  Lutheran  to  the  United  Evangelical,  which 
being  done,  the  minority,  with  Mr.  Selle  at  their  head, 
retired  and  formed  a  new  congregation  upon  the  orig- 
inal basis  of  faith.  Having  now  no  church  building, 
they  procured  the  use  of  the  court-house,  in  which  they 
worshiped  until  in  June,  1849,  by  which  time  their 
new  building  was  ready  for  occupancy.  It  stood  on 
Indiana  Street,  between  Wells  and  Franklin.  It  was  a 
frame  structure,  twenty-five  by  fifty-five  feet  in  size,  and 
had  a  steeple  fifty  feet  high.  Mr.  Seile  remained  pastor 
of  this  Church  until  August,  1851.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev^  Henry  Wunder,  who  was  installed  pastor  on 
the  2ist  of  the  following  month,  having  arrived  in 
Chicago  three  days  previously.  The  building  on  Indi- 
ana Street  became  too  small  in  1854,  when  its  capacity 
was  increased  by  the  erection  of  galleries,  to  the  extent 
of  four  hundred  sittings.  At  the  same  time  an  organ 
was  erected  in  the  church  at  a  cost  of  $400.  Thus 
enlarged  the  church  was  occupied  by  the  congregation 
until  1864,  when  a  new  brick  edifice  was  built  at  the 
corner  of  Superior  and  Franklin  streets,  on  four  lots 
which  cost  the  Society  $5,400.  The  church  building 
was  fifty-two  by  one  hundred  and  one  feet  in  size,  was 
furnished  with  galleries,  and  had  a  steeple  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  feet  high,  the  basement  b^ing  occupied 
by  the  school  belonging  to  the  Church.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  was  $30,000.  This  commodious  and 
costly  structure  was  occupied  until  October,  1871,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  together  with  the 
property  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church  except  three. 
On  the  Sunday  following  the  fire,  the  members  of  the 
Society  met  in  a  German  church  on  the  West  Side,  and 
resolved  to  maintain  their  organization  and  to  erect 
new  church  and  school  buildings  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  school-house  was  built  at  333  Larrabee  Street.  It 
was  a  two-story  building,  into  the  upper  story  of  which 
Mr.  Wunder  moved  his  family,  the  lower  story  being 
used  for  school  purposes  through  the  week,  and  for 
religious  purposes  on  Sunday.  It  was  first  used  for 
these  purposes  in  December,  1871.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1 87  2  work  was  commenced  on  a  new  brick  church- 
building,  upon  the  same  site  upon  which  stood  the  one 
burned  down.'  On  the  9th  of  October,  1872,  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  fire,  this  new  building  was  dedicated. 
It  was  a  reproduction  of  the  one  destroyed,  as  to  size, 
cost  and  appearance.   An  organ  was  erected  in  this 
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new  church,  larger  than  the  one  destn^ed,  costing 
$i,3oo.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1873,  a  chime  of  three 
bells  was  erected  in  the  steeple,  costing  $1,800.  At  the 
present  time  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's  consists  of 
only  about  three  hundred  families,  many  of  the  Ger- 
mans having  moved  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  church  to  more  congenial  localities  From  this 
congregation  three  Church  Societies  have  sprung:  (i) 
The  Immanuel  Evangelical  Lutheran,  in  1854,  located 
originally  on  Twelfth  Street,  where  now  stands  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Family;  {2)  St.  John's  Evangelical 
Lutheran,  in  1867,  located  at  the  comer  of  West  Supe- 
rior and  Bickerdike  streets;  (3)  St.  James'  Evangelical 
Lutheran,  in  1870,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fremont 
and  Sophia  streets.  From  the  first  of  these  three  there 
have  sprung  primarily  and  secondarily  four  separate 
churches,  and  from  the  second,  two;  making  nine 
churches  that  have  come  directly  or  remotely  from  St. 
Paul's.  Under  the  administration  of  Rev.  Augustus 
Selle,  the  day-school  was  established,  in  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  secular  instruction,  religious  instruction  is  also 
given,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  in  Germany, 
thns  rendering  the  existence  of  the  Sunday  school  un- 
necessary, and  it  is  thought  by  the  German  people  that 
better  results  are  so  obtained.  There  have  been/  since 
the  fire,  two  of  these  day  schools  sustained,  one  at  333 
Larrabee  Street,  where  are  engaged  three  teachers,  and 
the  other  in  the  basement  of  the  church,  where,  under 
Mr.  Wunder,  who  is  still  pastor  of  the  Church,  there 
are  engaged  two  teachers.  One  of  Mr.  Belle's  teachers, 
Mr.  Fischer,  was  constantly  engaged  from  before  the 
close  of  Mr.  Selle's  pastorate  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  February,  1882. 

Rev.  Henry  Wunder.  who  has  been  continuously  pastor  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  since  September  21,  1851,  was  bom  in  Woehrd, 
Province  of  Oberfranken,  Bavaria.  March  12,  1830,  son  of  Conrad 
and  Barbara  (Mueller)  Wunder.  At  the  i^^e  of  eleven  years, 
Henr^  went  to  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  to  receive  in- 
struction, having  the  ministry  in  view  even  at  this  early  age.  He 
was  prepared  for  his  profesuon,  and  in  1846  arrived  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind..  and  entered  an  institution  of  teaming  newly  eatab* 
IMied  especially  f«- German  students.  In  1848  . he  was  sent  to  an 
institution  in  Altenburg.  Mo.,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  St. 
Louis.  In  1849  he  received  a  call  to  a  Church  in  Millstadt,  St. 
Clair  Co.,  III.,  where  be  preached  until  1851,  when  he  received  a  call 
to  the  St.  Paul's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Chic^o. 
in  the  pastorate  of  which  be  was  insulled  September  21,  1851.  On 
the  3i8t  of  September,  1683,  this  pastorate  bad  lasted  thirty-two 
years.  Mr.  Wunder  is  now  preadent  of  the  Illinois  District  of  the 
Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 

The  First  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  February  14,  1848,  by  Rev. 
Paul  Andersen,  who  arrived  in  Chicago  January  6,  of 
that  year.  At  the  time  of  .its  organization  the  Church 
had  thirty  members,  as  follows;  Andrew  Nelson,  P.  E. 
Eckstrom,  George  P.  Hanson,  L.  A.  Brown,  Iver  Law- 
son,  B.  O.  Dahly,  John  Amundson.  Iver  Wikkingson, 
N.  H.  Ellickson,  Knud  Lawson,  Ole  Nelson,  W.  G. 
Norheim,  O.  N.  Testhal,  A.  G.  Nelson,  Elias  Olson, 
Erick  Abrahamson,  Hans  J.  Kjos.  R.  Henderson,  Iver 
K.  Lohme,  Neil  Larson,  Peter  Olsen,  Andrew  L.  Flage, 
John  Nelson,  Kittel  Nerison,  Halvor  Olson,  H.  I.  Erick- 
son,  G.  T.  Gunderson,  Nels  Olson,  Jacob  Jacobs,  and 
Peter  Nelson.  Religious  services  were  at  first  held  in  the 
Bethel  Chapel  on  Kinzie  Street,  between  Kingsbury  and 
Franklin  streets,  where  they  were  continued  until  August, 
when  the  first  church  building  was  purchased  of  a  con- 
gregation which  had  commenced  its  erection,  but  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  it  blown  down  by  a  storm.  It 
cost  the  Norwegian  Church  originally  $800,  and  the  re- 
building of  it  cost  $1,000.  It  stood  on  Superior  Street, 
between  Wells  and  LaSalle,  on  two  lots  each  twenty 


feet  front,  one  of  which  was  bought  of  Walter  Li  New- 
berry, and  the  other  of  William  B.  Ogden.  It  was  a 
frame  structure,  fifty  by  sixty  feet  in  size.  In  March, 
1856,  this  property  was  sold  to  Rev.  Mr.  Carlson,  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  for  $a,ooo,  and  a  new  brick 
edifice  erected  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Erie 
streets.  The  total  cost  of  this  building  was  $18,000. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  congregation  until  October, 
1871,  when  it  was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire.  Utilizing  the  foundations  and  such  portions 
of  the  walls  as  were  sufficiently  strong,  the  congrega- 
tion rebuilt  their  church  as  soon  as  practicable,  at  a  cost 
this  time  of  $15,000.  This  church  is  still  standing  and 
in  use.  It  is  of  the  same  size  and  general  style  as  the 
one  destroyed.  The  pastors  of  this  Church  since  its 
organization  have  been  as  follows:  Rev.  Paul  Andersen, 
commencing  in  1848  and  continuing  until  1S60,  when 
be  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Abraham  Jacobson,  who 
remained  pastor  until  the  fall  of  1 861,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  I.  P.  Peterson.  Mr.  Peterson 
remained  until  July,  1873,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  A.  Mohn,  who  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1874  by 
Rev.  A.  Mikkleson,  the  present  pastor.  During  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peterson,  the  congregation 
became  divided  in  sentiment  with  respect  to  certain 
ceremonies  in  the  Church.  At  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation these  were  made  to  conform  very  nearly  to  the 
customs  obtaining  in  American  churches.  Mr.  Peter- 
son, having  recently  come  from  Norway,  desired  to  re- 
return  to  the  rites  of  the  State  of  Norway  Church. 
Winning  a  majority  over  to  his  wishes,  the  minority  be- 
came dissatisfied,  and  a  formal  separation  took  place. 
This  was  in  1866.  Suit  was  brought  by  the  minority 
against  the  majority  for  the  possession  of  the  Church 
property,  which  after  a  five  years'  contest  in  the  courts 
was,  in  187 1,  decided  by  Judge  McAllister  in  favor  of 
the  majority.  About  a  month  afterward  the  church 
was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1871.  After  the 
decision  of  the  case  against  them,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  minority  united  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  on  LaSalle  Avenue,  and  the  rest  for  the  most 
part  remain  unconnected  with  any  Church. 

Rev.  Paul  Andersen  was  bom  in  Norway  August  24,  iSai; 
came  to  America  in  1843,  and  arrived  in  Chicago,  Angost  16.  of 
that  year.  In  Norway  his  education  was  ot>taiaed  from  private 
tutors,  and  having  learned  the  English  langtiage,  he  acted  as  inter- 
preter for  the  emigrant  company  during  the  voyage  to  the  United 
^tes.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  pursued  his  clasacal 
and  literary  studies  at  Beloit  College  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
afterward  studied  theology  with  a  private  tutor.  Mr.  Andersen 
speaks  fluently  the  English.  Norwegian  and  German  languages. 
The  obj^  he  constantly  had  in  view  in  pursuing  his  studies  was  to 
prepare  himself  ior  the  Go^l  ministry,  and  in  his  own  words  "  be 
can  not  remember  the  day  when  be  did  not  love  the  Savior."  On 
January  6,  1848,  he  came  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 


a  Lutheran  Church,  and  as  the  result  of  his  efforts,  the  First  Nor- 
w^an  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  formed  Februaiy  14. 
1848.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y., 
ttiere  being  no  English  Lutheran  Synod  in  Chicago  at  that  time. 
He  remained  pastor  of  the  Church  until  1660.  '  In  i8s3t  having 
collected  into  his  Norwegian  Church  a  large  number  trf  Swedes, 
he  organized  than  into  a  separate  Church,  which  was  tbencefcMirard 
known  as  the  Swedish  Immanuel  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churdi. 
In  i860,  on  account  of  bronchial  troubles,  he  retired  from  ttte  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  he  had  ot^nized  in  1848,  and  spent  several 
years  in  travel  in  Europe  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.  In  1864, 
on  his  return  to  this  country,  being  still  unable  to  re-enter  the  minis- 
try, he  became  connected  with  the  internal  revenue  service  la  whldihe 
remained  until  April  i,  1876,  when  he  accepted  a  csIMq  the  Nor- 
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wegiao  Evai^clical  LutheraD  Chorcli  in  Milmmkee,  Wis.,  upon 
the  condition,  tiowever,  that  the  Norwegian  and  English  langu^:es 
should  be  pUced  upon  the  same  footing  in  the  services  in  the 
Church.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  custom  of  preaching 
in  Norwegian  in  the  morning  and  in  English  in  tlie  evening  has  pre- 
vailed. Rev.  Mr.  Andersen  remained  pastor  of  this  Church  until 
July  2,  1883,  when  he  retired  permanently  from  the  ministry.  He 
DOW  lives  in  Lain  View,  on  North  Clark  Street,  near  North  Fifty- 
niath.  Upon  his  arrival  in  America,  by  advice  oi  friends  he 
dropped  the  last  portion  of  his  name,  which  he  has  sincerely  re- 
gretted for  years.  His  full  name  is  Paul  Andersen  Norland.  Mr. 
Andersen  was  first  married  in  September,  1848,  to  Miss  Anna 
Wang,  of  Beloit,  who  died  sixteen  days  afterward.  He  was  mar- 
ried the  second  time  in  the  Utter  part  of  1849,  to  Miss  Martha  Lar- 
son, who  is  still  living.  They  have  four  children  :  Martin  Luther 
Andersen,  bte  a  teacher  in  I^ke  View  High  School ;  Andrew 
Emanuel,  wrth  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  and  two  girls  respectively 
nigned  Emma  and  Lena.  Mr.  Andersen  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  introduced  into  American  Scandinavian  Churches  the  prac- 
tice of  conducting  services  in  the  English  language. 

Our  Savior's  Norwegian  Evanoelican  Luth- 
eran Church,  was  organized  by  Rev.  Gustav  F.  Diet- 
richson,  January  18,  1858.  Fifty-two  persons  signed 
the  constitution  and  thus  became  members  of  the  Church. 
Twenty-five  years  afterward*  at  a  quarter-centennial 
festival  held  January  18,  1883,  only  six  of  these  orig- 
inal fifty-two  were  living.  In  the  same  year  it  was  or- 
ganized this  congregation  commenced  to  build  a  church 
— a  frame  building — on  the  corner  of  West  Erie  and 
May  streets.  Shortly  afterward  this  Church  organized 
a  parochial  school,  where  the  children  were  instructed 
in  the  common  English  branches,  in  the  Norwegian 
language,  and  the  Lutheran  religion.  This  school  has 
been  continued  and  is  still  in  existence.  The  Church 
has  prospered  remarkably,  and  is  now  one  of  the  strong- 


est in  Chicago  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country.  In  1871 
it  sold  the  old  church  and  commenced  the  erection  of  the 
present  grand  structare,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
costly  Norwegian  Lutheran  church-buildings  in  America. 
It  will  seat  twelve  hundred  people,  and  cost  $40,000. 
There  is  a  very  fine  organ  in  the  church  that  cost 
$1,200.  Together  with  the  four  lots  on  which  the  church 
stands  this  church  property  is  worth  $50,000.  The 
congregation  consists  of  about  fourteen  hundred  souls, 
of  whom  nine  hundred  are  confirmed.  Rev.  Gustav  F. 
Dietrichson  remained  with  the  Church  but  a  short  time. 
When  he  left  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Preus,  who  officiated  as  pastor 
until  1863.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Preus  was  a  remarkable  man, 
and  very  successful  in  his  labors.  He  was  for  ten  years 
ppesident  of  the  Synod  for  the  Norwegian  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  America.  Desiring  to  pass  the 
decline  of  life  in  his  native  land,  and  in  his  mother 
Church,  he  returned  to  Norway  in  1872,  and  in  1878  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four  he  died.  His  death  was  sincerely 
mourned  by  many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
His  successor  in  Our  Savior's  Church  was  the  Rev.  J. 
J.  Krohn,  who  served  the  Church  faithfully  for  thirteen 
years,  and  it  was  under  his  administration  of  affairs  of 
the  Church,  that  in  187 1  the  new  church  building, 
already  described  and  still  occupied  by  the  congrega- 
tion, was  erected  and  completed.  In  1876,  Mr.  Krohn 
accepted  a  call  to  a  Church  in  Minnesota,  with  the 
hope  of  receiving  benefit  to  his  health  which  had  been 
much  tmpared  during  his  labors  in  Chicago.  Since 
1876  the  Rev.  O.  Juul  has  been  pastor  of  this  Church. 

The  Swedish  Immanuel  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. — The  nucleus  of  this  now  large  congrega- 


tion consisted  of  emigrants  from  Sweden,  who  arrived 
at  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1852.  Rev.  Paul  Ander- 
sen, of  Chicago,  and  Rev.  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  of  Gales- 
burg,  III.,  voluntarily  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  these  newly  arrived  emigrants.  In 
January,  1853,  a  congregation  was  organized  consisting 
of  about  eighty  persons,  a  portion  of  the  members  of 
this  new  Church  having  previously  been  members  of 
Rev.  Paul  Andersen's  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church. 
A  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Erland  Carleson,  the 
pastor  of  Weis  Parish,  Sweden,  who  accepted  the  call 
and  arrived  in  Chicago  August  22,  of  the  same  year. 
His  first  sermon  in  Chicago  was  delivered  on  the  28th 
of  that  month,  to  a  small  con^egation  of  attentive  listen- 
ers, principally  Swedes.  Hts  text  was  Luke  xvii,  11-19 
inclusive.  Only  thirty-six  persons  were  present  at  this 
first  sermon  of  the  young  minister,  the  remainder  of  the 
original  eighty  who  united  in  the  organization  having 
dispersed  previous  to  his  arrival.  As  a  consequence  the 
auspices  for  a  successful  career  in  his  adopted  country 
did  not  appear  very  bright ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
unfavorable  condition  of  affairs,  Mr.  Carleson  was  not 
dismayed.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  page  of 
the  Church  records,  indicates  the  spirit  with  which  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  pastorate :  "  Relyingupon 
divine  assistance,  I  am  determined  to  declare  the  truth 
openly  and  faithfully,  whatever  difficulties  may  be 
thrown  in  my  way."  The  first  business  meeting  of  the 
congregation  was  held  January  27,  1854.  A  concise 
constitution  drawn  up  by  the  pastor  was  adopted  at  this 
meeting.  Church  officers  were  also  elected  as  follows  : 
Deacons — C.  J.  Anderson,  John  Nilson  and  Isaac  Pat- 
terson ;  and  for  trustees — John  Bjookholon,  G.  Svens- 
son  and  Gisel  Toutsson.  Record  of  the  election  of  the 
trustees  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
State,  and  thus  was  the  Church  legally  organized.  The 
Lutheran  rite  of  confirmation  has  been  maintained  in 
this  Church,  and  the  first  class  that  was  confirmed  con- 
sisted of  seven  young  people,  two  boys  and  five  ^rls. 
The  first  building  occupied  by  this  congregation  as  a 
place  of  worship  was  that  of  an  American  Lutheran 
Church  on  Superior  Street,  which  they  continued  to 
occupy  until  1856,  when  they  bought  the  church  build- 
ing belonging  to  the  First  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church, 
for  $1,500.  This  church  they  used  as  it  was  when  pur- 
chased until  1865,  at  which  time  it  was  enlarged,  and 
within  a  year  from  this  time  it  became  again  too  small. 
In  1869  a  new  edifice  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Sedg- 
wick and  Hobbie  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $34,400.  The 
dimensions  of  this  church  were  fifty-five  by  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  feet,  and  it  was  twO  stories  high.  This 
building  was  used  until  the  great  fire  of  1871,  when  it 
was  destroyed.  Almost  immediately  afterward  work 
was  commenced  on  the  new  church,  which  was  com- 
pleted sufficiently  to  be  used  for  religious  services  in 
December,  1S72.  This  was  also  a  brick  church  and  was 
dedicated  April  4,  1875.  The  cost  of  this  church  was 
$31,850,  and  it  was  built  on  the  same  site  as  the  one 
burned  down.  It  still  stands  and  is  occupied  by  the 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Erland  Carleson,  who  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  first  pastor  of  this  Church,  remained  with  it  in 
that  capacity  twenty-two  years,  from  1853  to  1875.  In 
the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Andover,  Hen^j^  Co., 
111.,  where  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  of 
one  thousand  members.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod.  At 
the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  churdi  building 
in  1875,  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Carl  A,  Evald,  was 
installed.    From  the  organization  of  thiMuongregation 
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in  1853  to  January  i,  1883,  3,046  infants  had  been  bap- 
tized ;  1,019  confirmed,  3,965  communicants  received, 
2,292  removed;  633  children  died;  252  adults  died; 
1075  members  excommunicated,  and  1,061  marriages 

solemnized.  The  membership  of  the  Church  at  the 
same  time  was  1,365.  The  parochial  school  connected 
with  this  Church  occupies  the  basement  of  the  building, 
and  is  attended  by  the  children  of  such  parents  as 
prefer  to  give  them  select  instruction,  which  is  of  a 
religious  as  well  as  secular  character.  In  the  Sunday 
school,  which  has  always  been  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
the  children  are  instructed  in  the  Bible  history  of  Dr. 
Barth  and  the  catechism  of  Martin  Luther,  as  well  as 
in  the  usual  Sunday  school  lessons.  There  are  two 
sewing  societies  connected  with  the  Church. 

St.  Paul's  Evangelical  United  Church. — The 
four  Evangelical  United  churches  in  Chicago,  viz.,  the 
St.  Paul's,  the  Zion's,  the  Salem  and  St.  Peter's,  belong 
to  the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America. 
This  Synod  was  organized  at  Quincy,  111.,  in  1872,  and 
from  it  have  been  formed  the  Synod  of  the  West,  North- 
west and  East.  The  entire  Synod  is  divided  into  seven 
districts.  Each  district  assembles  annually  in  a  confer- 
ence, and  a  general  conference  is  held  triennialty  to 
which  the.se  districts  send  their  delegates.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1843,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  Church.  The  citizens  were  G, 
Schairer,  K.  Teschner,  John  Ffund,  Charles  Stein,  B.  A. 
Beyer,  H.  H.  Rantze,  Arnold  Kroeger,  William  Frank, 
and  Jacob  Letz.  They  immediately  organized  them- 
selves into  a  council,  or  board  of  trustees.  The  last 
five  were  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  a  church  site. 
This  committee  secured  as  a  donation  from  William  B. 
Ogden  and  Walter  L.  Newberry  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
southwest  cornel  of  LaSalle  and  Ohio  streets,  where  the 
church  now  stands.  In  1843  the  erection  of  a  frame 
church  building  thirty  by  forty-eight  feet  in  size  was 
commenced.  During  1844  the  Society  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  several  new  members,  and  the  Church 
council  was  made  to  consist  of  G.  Schairer,  Charles 
Stein,  John  Reder,  John  Gross,  Jacob  l^tz  and  Fred- 
erick Letz.  Until  1846  the  Society  was  served  by  itin- 
erant preachers.  On  April  ii.  1846,  Rev.  Augustus 
Selle  was  called  from  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  He 
was  the  first  settled  pastor  of  the  Church.  At  this  time 
there  were  seventy-six  voting  families  in  the  Society, 
and  many  of  the  members  are  now  living  and  known  as 
prominent  citizens  of  Chicago— as  Louis  Hass,  Fred- 
erick Letz,  George  Atzei,  Henry  Weber,  Philip  Gross 
and  Michael  Gross.  Others  have  left  Chicago — as 
Henry  Devermann,  Clement  Stose,  who  went  to  his  son 
in  California  and  was  burned  to  death,  and  August  F. 
Busch.  In  1847  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  church 
became  evident,  and  H.  Rothget  and  John  E.  Strob- 
bach  took  the  contract.  In  April,  1848,  a  contest  arose 
in  the  Church  with  reference  to  the  form  of  confession, 
and  in  consequence  Mr.  Selle,  with  a  portion  of  the 
members,  withdrew  and  formed  St.  Paul's  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  whose  pastor  now  is  the  Rev.  Henry 
Wunder.  The  United  Evangelical  Society,  in  August, 
1848.  called  as  its  pastor  Rev.  Dr.  Fischer  from  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio.  He  remained  with  the  Society  three  years 
constantly  combating  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
At  length  he  agreed  to  submit  the  questions  in  dispute 
to  the  Societies  of  the  Synod,  and  in  August,  1851,  he 
was  dismissed.  He  now  lives  in  joliet  full  of  years,  a 
vigorous  and  beloved  old  man.  The  next  pastor  called 
was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hartmann,  a  theologian  of  a  Ger- 
man University,  who  had  formerly  labored  in  Louis 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  who  at  the  time  was  twenty-seven 


years  of  age.  Under  his  pastorate  the  membership  of 
the  Society  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  church  building,  and  Mr. 
Hartmann  found  his  plan  to  erect  a  large  brick  building 
warmly  approved.  The  funds  were  raised  with  great 
readiness  and  the  building  of  the  church  commenced 
in  1854.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Architect  August 
Baver.  The  builder  was  August  Wallbann.  The 
church  was  consecrated  on  the  4th  of  Februarj',  1855. 
The  Society  at  this  time  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  families,  and  the  pews  were  let  in  fourteen  days. 
The  beautiful  church  building,  the  style  of  which  was 
simple  yet  grave,  and  whose  interior  was  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  workmanship,  was  completed  in  1864, 
and  was  not  spared  by  the  great  conflagation  of  1871, 
the  foundations  only  remaining  6nn  Soon  after  being 
destroyed  it  was  reconstructed  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion and  upon  nearly  the  original  plan.  As  this  rebuilt 
church  stands  to-day  it  is  almost  exactly  the  old  one  re- 
produced. It  was  consecrated  February  16,  1873.  The 
present  St.  Paul's  Society  is  very  strong,  one  of  the 
natural  results  of  the  great  growth  of  the  city  Many 
of  the  old  German  families  with  their  descendants  be- 
long to  it.  The  school  occupies  the  basement  of  the 
church,  and  is  taught  by  John  C.  Rahn.  The  present 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Church  are  as  follows :  William 
Knocke,  chairman ;  Peter  Emmel,  treasurer ;  Charles 
Kurg,  secretary;  William  Bohrmann,  Frederick  Lew- 
gow  and  Chri^ian  Kroll.  The  elders  are  Phillip  Kroll, 
George  Haaze,  JohnHaage,  Charles  Lehuhardt,  George 
Stratzheim  and  Kurtz.  Rev.  Joseph  Hartmann  has 
been  the  pastor  continuously  since  Novembei,  1851. 

Uhlich's  Orphan  Asylum  is  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  It  takes  its  name  from  Mr.  Ulillch, 
deceased,  who  presented  the  Church  with  a  piece  of 
ground  upon  which  to  establish  an  orphan  asylum.  The 
donation  made  to  the  Church  for  this  purpose  was  thirty- 
two  feet  in  length  on  LaSalle  and  sixteen  feet  on  Arnold 
Street.  The  means  for  building  the  institution  came 
from  the  Relief  Fund.  Henry  Muehike  was  an  old  and 
trusted  friend  of  Mr.  Uhlich.  He  had  saved  Mr. 
Uhlich's  fortune,  and  had  been  remembered  in  his  will 
to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  He  enjoyed  great  favor 
among  the  Americans,  and  so  brought  the  project  of  a 
German  Orphan  Asylum  before  the  management  of  the 
Relief  Fund  that  $20,000  was  granted  for  that  purpose. 
Last  year  sixty-eight  children  were  Inmates.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Asylum  for  1882  were  $4,774.55. 

The  Christian  Church  was  organized  in  1850,  by 
the  following  seven  persons:  M.  H.  Baldwin  and  wife. 
Dr.  L.  S.  Major,  John  Saunders  and  wife,  and  the 
present  Mrs.  Dickey  and  her  daughter  Julia.  The  first 
regular  preacher  for  this  Church  was  Rev.  L.  Cooley. 
In  1852,  under  his  ministry,  the  Society  worshiped  in  the 
third  story  of  J.  H.  Reed's  drug  store,  at  No.  148  Lake 
Street  After  remaining  in  this  room  about  a  year,  they 
removed  to  Gleason's  school-house,  standing  on  Jeffer- 
son Street  near  Monroe  Street,  where  they  conducted 
religious  worship  until  they  removed  to  the  United 
States  Court-room,  in  the  Saloon  Building.  Here  they 
remained  until  the  completion  of  their  new  church  edi- 
fice on  Monroe  Street  between  Aberdeen  and  Rucker 
streets,  the  latter  being  now  called  Center  Avenue.  After 
Elder  Baldwin  closed  his  services,  Charles  B.  Egan,  a 
brother  of  the  noted  Dr  William  B.  Egan,  succeeded  lo 
the  pulpit.  On  account  of  certain  difficulties  between 
him  and  some  members  of  the  Society,  it  was  broken  up 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egan  retired.  Only  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers remained  true  to  the  organization,  among  whom 
were  H.  H.  Honore  and  wife,  B.  L.  Honorev>nd  wife,  . 
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and  Dr.  L.  S.  Major.  This  was  in  1857.  While  affairs 
were  in  this  chaotic  condition,  the  Rev.  M.  N.  Lord  was 
induced  by  H.  H.  Honore  to  take  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation; commencing  his  labors  in  December,  1857,  and 
remaining  until  June,  1861.  During  this  period,  Allen 
Robbins,  of  Ohio,  visited  Chicago,  and  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  raising  a  subscription  sufficient  to  erect 
the  church  edifice  on  Monroe  Street  already  mentioned. 
It  stood  about  one  hundred  feet  east  of  Rucker  Street, 
was  a  frame  one-story  building,  thirty-six  by  fifty-eight 
feet  in  size,  with  a  small  tower  but  no  bell.  It  was  com- 
menced May  2'S  1858,  and  was  dedicated  July  4,  1858. 
The  dedicatory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  D.  P. 
Henderson.  The  money  employed  in  the  construction 
of  this  edifice  was  contributed  mainly  by  Dr.  L.  S. 
Major  and  H.  H.  Honore.  Previous  to  the  pastorate 
of  Elder  Lord,  the  following  elders  had  preached  oc- 
casionally for  this  Society:  John  O'Kane,  Love  H. 
Jamison,  S.  K.  Hoshouer,  J.  D.  Benedict,  Curtis  J. 
Smith  and  Alexander  Campbell.  During  his  pastorate, 
the  following  occasionally  preached :  Elders  D.  P.  Hen- 
derson, W.  T.  Moore,  D.  S.  Burnett,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hopson, 
Amos  Sutton  Hayden  and  James  A.  Garfield.  After  the 
dedication  of  the  new  church  building,  the  Society  con- 
tinued to  worship  in  it  until  1866,  enjoying  the  minister- 
ial services  of  the  following  pastors:  N.  S.  Bastian, 
from  July,  1861,  to  June,  1862;  W.  F.  Black  from  1862 
to  1865;  John  S.  Sweeney  from  1865  to  1S66,  and  B.  H. 
Smith,  who  came  in  1866.  Under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Society  moved  to  the  North  Side,  into  the  old  St. 
James'  church  building,  which  was  bought  for  them  by 
H.  H.  Honore  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Major.  The  church  build- 
ing on  Monroe  Street  was  sold  to  the  Episcopalians, 
who  moved  it  east  of  Canal  Street,  between  Harrison 
and  Twelfth,  and  named  it  St.  Stephen's  Church.  After 
moving  to  St.  James'  Church,  B.  H.  Smith  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1867  by  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Henderson.  In  1868, 
the  members  became  dissatisfied  with  the  North  Side, 
most  of  them  living  on  the  South  Side.  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  desire  to  move  to  another  location.  Dr.  L.  S. 
Major  and  H.  H.  Honore  bought  for  the  use  of  the 
Society  the  church  edifice  of  St  Luke's  Episcopal 
Mission,  at  the  comer  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Sixteenth 
Street.  This  building  had  been  erected  by  the  Univer- 
salists,  and  sold  by  them  to  the  Olivet  Presbyterian 
Church.  By  them  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Cole,  who  with 
the  assistance  of  some  others,  started  this  mission.  This 
church  building  was  dedicated  by  the  Christian  Church 
the  first  Sunday  of  its  occupancy  by  them,  Rev.  D.  P. 
Henderson  preaching  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 
In  the  afternoon,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  members, 
the  Rev.  John  S.  Sweeney  preached,  which  was  so  much 
against  the  wishes  of  Elder  Henderson,  that  he  resigned. 
His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  John  S.  Sweeney 
called  in  his  stead. 

The  Rev  Mr.  Henderson  then  organized  a  Church 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Indiana  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,  a  lot  being  purchased  there  by  E.  B.  Ste- 
vens, who  also  furnished  most  of  the  money  for  the 
erection  thereon  of  a  church  building.  This  was  called 
the  Indiana-avenue  Christian  Church.  While  the  new 
building  was  being  erected  they  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.  In  the  fall  the 
new  church  was  completed  and  dedicated.  Here  they 
had  as  pastors,  D.  P.  Henderson  until  1870,  and  O.  A. 
Burgess  until  the  reunion  of  the  two  portions  of  the 
Church  in  October,  1871.  Those  remaining  on  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street  were  known  from  the  time 
of  the  division  in  1868,  as  the  Wabash-avenue  Christian 
Church.   They  had  as  pastors,  John  S.  Sweeney  until 


November,  1869,  and  then  Isaac  Errett,  then  and  now 
editor  of  the  Qiristian  Standard,  published  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  who  remained  until  the  reunion  in  October, 
1 87 1.  The  Great  Fire  of  October  9,  1871,  served  to 
soften  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  two  Churches 
toward  each  other.  They  were  made  to  feel  the 
need  of  united  action.  Hence  each  Church  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  a  plan  of  union.  The 
.ommittees  met  October  12,  at  the  house  of  E.  B.  Ste- 
vens, and  on  the  next  evening  again  met  and  adopted 
the  plan  presented  on  the  izth.  The  Church  thus 
formed  was  called  the  First  Christian  Church.  Isaac 
Errett,  though  requested  by  a  portion  of  the  members 
to  do  so,  positively  declined  to  remain  as  pastor,  and 
the  Rev.  O.  A.  Burgess,  who  had  been  pastor  of  the  In- 
diana-avenue Church  nearly  two  years,  remained  as 
pastor  of  the  re-united  organization  until  1873,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Howe,  who  remained 
one  year,  and  was  himself  succeeded  in  1874,  by  Isaac 
Errett.  Isaac  Errett  remained  one  year  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Knowles  Shaw.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Conner 
succeeded  in  1876,  and  one  year  thereafter  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  George  W.  Sweeney,  who  remained  until  1880. 
But  after  the  re-union  difficulties  again  developed,  this 
time  in  consequence  of  a  debt  incurred  in  the  erection  of 
the  church  at  the  comer  of  Indiana  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  As  one  result  in  1878  ^mother  division 
occurred,  and  something  over  fifty  members  seceded 
and  formed  the  South  Side  Christian  Church,  locating 
at  the  comer  of  Prairie  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  South  Side  Church  was  W.  D. 
Owens,  an  able  and  excellent  man,  who  remained  until 
his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1879.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  who  remained 
but  a  few  months,  and  he  by  J.  W.  Allen,  who  did  good 
work  in  building  up  the  Church.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1882  the  South  Side  Church  and  the  First  Church  re- 
united, and  called  the  Rev.  Henry  Schell  Lobingier,  the 
present  pastor,  adopting  the  name  of  the  Central  Church. 

The  First  Church,  during  the  time  of  this  separation, 
had  a  pastor,  George  W.  Sweeney,  from  1876  to  1880,  and 
O.  A.  Burgess  from  1881  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1S82. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  recur  to  the  debt,  as  its  existence 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  history  of  the  Church. 
It  was  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  present  Central 
Church  edifice,  which  was  erected  in  1868,  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000.  The  debt,  which  was  bearing  ten  per  cent 
interest,  matured  in  1874,  the  society  was  unable  to 
liquidate  it,  and  was  also  unable  to  pay  the  arrearages 
of  interest,  amounting  to  $4,000.  E.  B.  Stevens,  who 
had  for  the  two  previous  years  paid  most  of  the  interest 
that  had  been  paid,  made  arrangements  with  the  mort- 
gagee to  renew  the  mortgage  at  seven  per  cent  interest, 
and  paid  the  arrearages  of  interest  He  then  proposed 
to  the  First  Church  that  as  they  had  possession  of  the 
church  they  should  relieve  htm  from  the  burden  of  the 
debt,  and  pay  him  the  $4,000  interest  which  he  has  just 
paid,  or  otherwise  vacate  in  favor  of  the  South  Side 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  Society  chose 
to  retain  possession,  agreeing  to  pay  the  interest  advanced 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  which,  however,  they  failed  to  pay. 
After  allowing  ample  time  for  it  to  be  p^d  and  not 
receiving  it,  Mr.  Stevens  brought  suit  for  the  $4,000 
and  obtained  judgment  for  the  amount.  The  judgment 
was  permitted  to  remain  as  a  lien  upon  the  property, 
until  the  formation  of  the  Central  Church,  when  Mr. 
Stevens  agreed  to  cancel  the  judgment  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  Uie  Church  thus  formed  abandon  forever  the 
Indiana  Avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  property,  and 
remove  to  Prairie  Avenue  and  Thirtieth^^reet.  Th£ 
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condition  was  accepted  and  the  removal  to  Thirtieth 
Street  made  about  January  i,  1883.  A  portion  of  the 
members  becoming  dissatished  with  the  location,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  May,  1883,  and  the  question  of 
returning  to  Twenty-fifth  Street  was  voted  on  and  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  forty-one  to  five,  the  membership 
being  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  majority, 
though  opposed  to  returning,  singularly  enough  refrained 
from  voting.  Since  1879,  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Church  property  by  Mr.  Stevens  John  Gunzenhauser, 
by  assuming  the  indebtedness  and  paying  the  interest 
annually,  has  enabled  the  Church  to  retain  possesion 
of  its  property. 

Otis  Asa  Burgess,  one  of  the  ablest  pastors  in  the  Christian 
Church  in  Chicago,  was  bom  August  26,  1829,  in  Thompson, 
Windham  Co.,  Conn.  Thomas  Burgess,  one  tA  bis  paternal  an- 
cestors, joined  the  Filgrim  Colony  in  1^7,  and  his  matenial  an- 
cestors were  of  tlie  same  stock.  When  eight  years  old,  young 
Otis-'s  father  removed  to  Norwich,  Sbenango  County,  N.  Y. 
From  this  time  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old  Otis  worked  eight 
months  of  each  year  on  the  farm,  and  attended  school  the  other 
four  months.  His  motlier's  death  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  He  had  been  educated 
to  the  strictest  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  but  now  he  set  aside  the 
**  doctrine  of  decrees,"  and  attempted  to  get  religion  in  the  popular 
method;  at  the  mourner's  bench,  but  did  not  succeed.  On  account 
of  this  failure  he  was  almost  led  to  reject  all  revealed  religion.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Norwich  Academy,  remaining  therc 
but  a  few  weeks,  then  teaching  school  the  balance  of  the  year.  In 
the  spring  of  1847  he  returned  to  the  Academy,  and  in  fourteen 
weeks  finished  the  entire  course  except  the  classics.  In  the  fall  he 
removedtoMetamoraaiidtanghtschooluntiltbesummerof  1851.  At 
Metamora  he  first  heard  of  the  Disciples,  commonly  called  "  Camp- 
bellites."  The  Campbellites  were  generally  spolcen  of  with  disre- 
spect  by  other  denominations,  and  as  Mr.  Burgess  was  already  a 
scoffer  at  religion  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  join  in  the 
general  outcry  against  them.  He  maintained  his  attitude 
toward  them  until  he  happened  to  bear  "Old  Father  Palmer" 
(Heniy  Palmer  of  Illinois)  preach  the  primitive  Gospel.  This 
was  the  turning  point  of  Ms  career.  While  listening  to  this 
sermon,  having  heard  that  the  Disciples  had  a  Bible  of  thdr 
own,  he  firmlv  believed  that  the  text  as  quoted  was  not  in  his 
copy  of  the  Bible:  but  upon  examining  it,  found  the  text  to  be 
as  quoted,  and  became  convinced  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dis- 
ciples were  true.  He  was  immersed  July  21,  1850,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1851  went  to  Bethany  College,  arriving  there  with  only 
$4.50  in  his  pocket.  His  determination  carried  him  thriHigh  Col- 
lie, and  he  gmdnated  in  1854,  when  iie  returned  to  Illinois.  He 
took  charge  of  the  Cburdi  aS  Christ  in  Washii^ton,  Taiewell 
County,  where  he  remained  one  year,  when  he  became  professor  in 
Eureka  College,  remaining  there  also  one  year.  He  then  divided 
hi^  time  between  the  Churches  at  Washington  and  Metamora  until 
1863,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  IndianapoUs. 
Here  be  remained  until  1870,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  as  pastor 
td  the  First  Christian  Church,  in  which  position  he  remained  until 
1873,  when  be  was  elected  Pre»dent  of  the  Northwestern  Christian 
University  at  Indianapolis.  He  was  president  of  this  University  until 
1880,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  pastcM^te  of  the  First  Christian 
(i^hurch.  On  account  of  his  arduous  duties  as  president  of  the 
University,  his  health  had  begun  to  fail,  but  notwithstanding  this 
he  entered  into  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1880.  with  all  the 
energy  he  could  command,  and  delivered  over  one  hundred  speeches 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  James  A.  Garfield  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  This  labor  was  too  severe  for  his  enfeebled 
constitution  to  bear,  A  sojfHim  of  some  months  In  the  Southern 
States  did  not  restore  him  to  health,  and  he  died  in  Chtcag 

The  Spiritualists. — The  first  spiritualistic  me- 
dium to  arrive  in  Chicago  was  Mrs.  Julia  Lusk,  of  Mil- 
waukee, in  1849,  who  was  a  "rapping  medium."  The 
raps  made  in  the  presence  of  this  medium  were  very 
loud  and  distinct,  resembling  the  fall  to  and  roll  across 
the  floor  of  a  heavy  croquet  ball.  Ira  B.  Eddy  was  her 
first  convert  in  Chicago.  Having  been  educated  to  be- 
lieve in  orthodoxy,  but  being  unsatisfied  with  certain  of 
the  doctrines,  he  felt  greatly  relieved  in  receiving  by 
means  of  the  ra{s  negative  answers  to  the  two  follovnng 
questions :  "  Is  there  a  personal  Devil,"  and  "  Is  there 
such  a  place  as  hell."  He  then  obtained  a  communica- 
tion from  a  deputed  friend,  and  thus  became  s^isfied 
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at  once  that  the  dead  still  live  and  can  communicate 
with  the  living.  He  at  once  became  a  full  spiritual  be- 
liever. Converts  to  Spiritualism  were  made  slowly  in 
Chicago  in  those  days,  but  in  November,  1852,  when 
Mr.  Eddy  rented  one  of  his  buildings,  No.  48  Clark 
Street,  to  Seth  Payne  for  banking  purposes,  there  were 
Spiritualists  enough  in  the  city  to  form  a  society,  and  to 
rent  the  hall  in  the  third  story  of  this  same  building  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  meetings  and  hearing  lectures. 
This  hall  was  named  by  Mr.  Eddy,  who  was  the  first 
president  of  the  society,  "  Harmony  Hall."  Mr.  Eddy 
remained  president  of  the  society  one  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Russell  Green,  who  was  assisted  by  A.  J. 
and  H.  M.  Higgins.  In  about  two  years  Mr.  Green  be- 
came tired  of  the  expense  of  the  meetings  and  resigned. 
In  1853,  about  the  time  of  renting  Harmony  Hall,  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herrick  came  to  Chicago.  Mrs.  Herrick  was 
the  second  medium  to  arrive.  Among  the  lecturers  on 
Spiritualism  were  Seth  Payne,  who  though  a  good 
speaker  was  extremely  radical;  the  Hon.  Warren  Chase; 
Mr.  Hammond,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  Mrs.  Cora 
Hatch.  Mr.  Hammond  was  the  author  of  two  books, 
one  of  them  entitled  *' Thomas  Paine  in  the  Spirit 
World."  Spiritualism  caused  considerable  excitement 
in  those  ]%ar^  especially  in  connection  with  Seth 
Payne's  bank.  In  September,  1853,  Ira  B.  Eddy  was 
adjudged  insane,  and  removed  to  an  insane  asylum  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  accompanied  by  Drs.  John 
A.  Kennicott,  J.  P.  Lyman  and  J.  W.  Freer,  afterward 
president  of  Rush  Medical  College.  One  of  the  local 
papers  in  commenting  upon  this  event,  said  :  "  This  step 
has  been  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  remove  him 
from  the  influence  of  the  Spiritualists  of  Chicago,  by 
whom  he  has  been  surrounded  for  several  months  past." 
Seth  Payne  was  also  tried  for  insanity,  but  being 
notified,  as  Mr.  Eddy  was  not,  he  obtained  coun- 
sel, and  in  each  of  his  trials  the  jury  dis- 
agreed. In  December,  1854,  Professor  Spencer  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  lectures  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  "on  the 
exciting  subject  of  Spiritualism,  demonstrating  the  fal- 
lacies of  the  Spiritual  religion  by  performing  the  tricks 
by  which  the  mediums  deceive  the  credulous."  His 
lectures  drew  immense  crowds,  and  awakened  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  Early  in  1856  Andrew  Jackson  Davis 
came  to  Chicago  to  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  Rus- 
sell Green.  That  portion  of  the  Spiritualists  who 
favored  Mr.  Davis's  peculiar  doctrines  were  named  by 
him  "  Harmonialists,"  and  the  announcement  was  made 
in  the  Democratic  Press  of  May  10,  1 85 6,  that  "the 
Harmonialists  will  hereafter  hold  their  meetin|^  in  Har- 
mony Hall,  48  Clark  street"  During  this  same  year 
Hon.  Warren  Chase  also  lectured  on  the  Harmoiiial 
Philosophy.  At  this  time  there  were  fifteen  mediums 
in  Chicago.  The  audiences  usually  averaged  about  three 
hundred,  but  as  many  attended  merely  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  and  as  there  was  no  list  of  membership  kept 
as  in  the  churches,  it  was  not  known  what  proportion 
were  believers  in  the  doctrines.  From  this  time  for- 
ward for  two  or  three  years  but  little  of  moment  in  con- 
nection with  Spiritualism  occurred,  but  about  i860  a 
revival  of  interest  took  place,  and  the  history  of  the 
subject  from  this  time  to  1870  is  replete  with  incidents. 
Besides  the  lectures  mentioned  above  there  were  a  few 
others  during  the  period  covered  by  this  volume.  On 
the  J4th  of  January,  1857,  George  Leach  lectured  in 
South  Market  Hall  on  the  claims  of  Swedenboig  and 
Andrew  Jackson  Davi^  and  upon  spirit  manifestations. 
Mrs.  Streeter  lectured  in  her  spiritual  capacity  January 
51  in  a  school-house  near  the  American  Car  Works ; 
Henry  Weller  lectured  Fdmiaiy  i  in  Harmoiq^Hall  on 
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the  Philosophy  of  Intercourse  between  the  Natural  and 
Spiritual  Worlds ;  Mrs.  Seymour,  a  trance  medium,  lec- 
tured February  22  in  Metropolitan  Hall.  She  was  said 
to  be  the  only  medium  in  the  West  through  whom  the 

manifestation  of  writing  upon  the  arm  could  be  produced. 
On  the  15th  of  March  J.  White  lectured  in  Harmony 
Hall  on  the  Unity  of  Inspiration,  Revelation  and 
Science.  On  April  18  A.  B.  Whiting,  a  speaking  me- 
dium, lectured  on  Spiritualism.  He  was  a  popular 
speaker  and  an  able  exponent  of  the  Harmonial  Phi- 
losophy. Miss  C.  M.  Beebe,  of  Boston,  lectured  in 
Light  Guard  Hall  April  26  and  30.  Joel  Tiffany,  of 
New  York,  lectured  in  the  same  place  May  10,  and  Dr. 
Brookie,  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  17th.  From  this  time 
until  i860  there  was  comparatively  little  done  in  Chi- 
cago to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  Spiritualism. 

The  Bethel. — As  early  as  1842  religious  work 
commenced  among  the  seamen,  and  a  building  for  this 
special  feature  of  missionary  labor  was  erected.  In 
1844  a  society  was  organized,  with  twenty  members, 
and  a  new  building  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Kinzie 
and  North  Franklin  streets.  At  this  time  Rev.  Mr.  Row- 
latt  was  the  missionary  in  charge.  In  1846  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  J.  Wilcox,  and  in  1848  Rev.  Mr.  Row- 
latt  returned.  In  1851  Rev.  Philander  Grifiin  had 
charge  of  the  Bethel,  and  in  June  of  this  year  the 
church  building  was  moved  to  the  comer  of  Wells  and 
North  Water  streets.  The  first  services  were  held  at 
this  location  on  June  15.  In  1853  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowley 
was  in  charge,  and  in  1854  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Leonard  was 
sent  out  by  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  had  services  in 
the  Bethel  Chapel,  which  stood  on  Wells  Street,  near 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Railroad  depot,  where  also  was 
maintained  a  very  interesting  Sunday  school.  Mr. 
Leonard  was  very  much  encouraged  with  the  result  of 
his  labors  among  the  seamen,  and  visited  the  vessels 
with  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  persistency,  as  also  the 
IxKirding  houses  and  dwellings  where  boatmen  and 
sailors  were  to  be  found.  On  the  3d  of  February  a  re- 
vival commenced  at  the  Bethel.  There  was  preaching 
every  evening,  and  in  a  short  time  twelve  hopeful  con- 
verts were  reported.  In  the  winter  of  1854-55  another 
protracted  meeting  was  held,  the  chaplain  of  the  Bethel 
preaching  every  night  for  some  weeks.  There  was  a 
good  attendance,  and  considerable  good  resulted  from 
the  special  effort  then  made.  On  the  20th  of  May  Rev. 
P.  Stone,  chaplain  of  the  port  of  Boston,  preached  at 
the  Bethel.  Another  protracted  meeting  was  held  in 
January,  1856,  lasting  one  week.  In  1857  and  1858 
similar  special  efforts  to  convert  the  sailors  were  made. 
In  .'Vpril,  1858,  one  of  the  local  papers  refers  to  an  in- 
teresting work  of  grace  that  had  been  in  progress  for  a 
long  time  during  the  past  winter.  The  indefatigable 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  H.  Leonard,  had  preached  every  night 
for  a  long  time.  Fifty  converts  had  been  made.  The 
Bethel  in  Chicago  was  then  one  of  the  few  in  the  United 
States  that  maintained  a  Church  organization.  I'he 
membership,  which  for  some  time  had  been  about  fifty, 
was  greatly  increased  by  this  revival.  The  Bethel  Sun- 
tlay  school  contained  about  two  hundred  scholars,  and 
was  conducted  mainly  by  members  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Lockwood  Brown  was  then  the  su- 
perintendent. The  Bethel  Church  was  Congregational  in 
its  polity,  and  had,  besides  a  regular  Church  organi- 
zation, a  constitution,  articles  of  faith  and  covenant. 
Deacons  were  elected  annually,  and  its  pastor  was  in 
connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
the  history  of  the  Chicago  Bible  Society  quite  full  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  the  work  of  the  Bethel  in  the 


distribution  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  among  the  sea- 
men. A  continuance  of  its  history  may  be  found  in  the 
succeeding  volumes  of  this  History. 

CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  history  of  this  Seminary  is  naturally  divided 
into  three  periods:  the  first  lasting  from  the  incipient 
discussions  of  the  propriety  of  the  project  of  establish- 
ing a  theological  seminary  tn  Chicago,  to  the  opening 
of  the  Seminary,  October  6,  1858 — four  years  of  pre- 
paratory struggle.  The  second  embraces  the  thirteen 
years  between  the  opening  of  the  Seminary  and  the 
great  fire  of  October  9,  1871,  and  the*  third  the  thirteen 
years  subsequent  to  the  fire,  to  1884.  It  is  proper  that 
the  history  of  this  Seminary  should  be  preceded  by  a 
brief  outline  of  the  various  steps  taken  previous  to  the 
inception  of  the  design  of  founding  a  distinctive  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Chicago,  with  the  view  of  adding 
theological  departments  to  various  colleges  already  es- 
tablished in  different  parts  of  the  Northwest.  The  first 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  in  connection  with 
Beloit  College,  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  in  1852.  In  that 
year  the  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Beloit  was  elected  professor  of  theology  in  the  college. 
The  expectation  was  that  this  would  be  the  beginning 
of  a  theological  department  in  the  College,  of  the  advan- 
tages of  which  both  Congregationalists' and  Presbyte- 
rians could  avail  themselves,  and  where  theological 
students  would  experience  the  advantages  of  the  influ- 
ence and  instruction  of  a  pastor.  But  the  pastor  de- 
clined the  call,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  a  theological  department  in  Beloit  College. 
On  account  of  a  violent  prejudice  existing  in  the  West 
against  the  clergy  and  the  Church,  the  I-egislature  of 
Illinois  at  first  refused  a  charter  to  Illinois  College, 
and  when  two  years  later  the  charter  was  granted,  it  pro- 
hibited theological  education  in  the  College.  Subse- 
quently this  prohibition  was  repealed,  and  a  legacy  was 
received  by  the  College  for  the  founding  of  a  theolog- 
ical professorship,  but  no  steps  were  ever  taken  by  the 
trustees  in  that  direction.  It  was  the  original  design  to 
establish  a  theological  department  in  Knox  College, 
located  at  Galesburg,  and  a  fund  was.  provided  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  plan  was  abandoned.'  It  was  also  under 
consideration  to  have  a  theological  seminary  located  on 
the  campus  of  the  Michigan  State  University,  but  the 
design  never  matured.  Iowa  College  was  without  a 
theological  department,  as  were  also  Carlton,  Olivet, 
Ripon,  Wheaton,  and  other  colleges  afterward  estab- 
lished. All  of  them,  however,  educated  young  men  for 
the  ministry  through  a  thorough  course  of  college  in- 
struction. All  plans  failing  for  the  establishment  of 
distinctive  theological  departments  in  colleges,  move- 
ments were  made  by  several  evangelical  denominations 
in  the  Northwest  toward  the  establishment  of  theolog- 
ical seminaries  of  their  own.  As  a  result  of  these  move- 
ments the  "  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  "  was  established 
by  the  Methodists  at  Evanston,  and  opened  in  September, 
1856;  the  "Chicago  Theological  Seminary,"  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists, at  Chicago;  the  "Presbyterian  Theologic- 
al Seminary  of  the  Northwest,"  transferred  from  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  to  Chicago,  in  October,  1859;  and  the 
"Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,"  at  Chicago,  in 
October,  1867.  Originally  the  design  was  entertained 
by  certain  individuals  of  enlarged  views  and  liberal 
spirit,  of  founding  a  union  theological  seminary  for 
both  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  but  this  plan 
met  with  opposition  from  others  more  intensly  denomi- 
national in  their  opinions.  Hence  the  Chicago  Theolog- 
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leal  Seminary,  wfien  founded,  was  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Congregational  Church,  but  open  to 
students  of  all  denominations.  In  1853,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  a  larger  supply  of  ministers  for 
the  smaller  churches  in  Michigan,  Rev.  L.  Smith  Hobart 
pastor  at  Ann  Arbor,  drew  up  a  plan,  and  submitted  it 
to  the  General  Association  of  Michigan  in  May  of  that 
year.    This  plan  embraced  the  following  particulars: 

I.  The  establishmeiit  of  a.tbeok^cal  sendnary  in  connection 
witli  Michigan  University. 

a.  The  course  of  study  to  be  divided  into  two  terms  for  each 
)-ear — a  six-months  lectuie  term  under  the  instruction  of  the  fac- 
ulty, an<)  a  ux-months  reading  term  with  the  pastor  of  some 
Church. 

3.  The  degree  ot  Bachelor  of  Divinity  to  be  conferred  on 
those  completing  the  full  course. 

4.  Each  State  interested  in  the  seminary  to  endow  a  profes- 
sorship. 

5  The  control  of  the  seminary  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  tnis- 
tees  elected  by  tlie  general  associations  of  such  States. 

6,  The  library  to  be  supported  by  annual  contributions  by  the 
churches. 

This  plan  was  reported  upon  favorably  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  appointed  for  its  consideration, 
consisting  of  H.  D.  Kitchet,  A.  S.  Kedzie  and  D.  Mus- 
sey,  and  then  referred  to  another  committee  consisting 
of  Revs.  L.  Smith  Hobart,  E.  N.  Bartlett  and  J. 
Patchin,  for  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

The  plan  was  published  in  the  Congregational 
Herald  June  18,  1853,  and  its  publication  awakened 
considerable  interest  among  ministers  of  the  Northwest, 
many  of  whom  began  to  feel  that  the  time  had  come  to 
found  a  theological  seminary  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  The  next  meeting  of  the  General  Association 
was  held  in  May,  1854,  at  Detroit,  at  which  the  com- 
mittee haying  the  plan  in  charge  reported  thereon,  and 
called  special  attention  to  its  design  of  combining  the 
advantages  of  two  methods  of  theological  instruction — 
theoretical  in  the  Seminary,  and  practical  with  pastors. 
The  General  Association  highly  approved  the  plan, 
adopted  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  authorized  its 
secretary  to  confer  with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
the  Northwest  with  the  view  of  securing  their  approval 
and  co-operation.  In  March,  1854,  Rev.  Stephen 
Peet,  of  Batavia,  III.,  and  Rev.  George  S.  F.  Savage,  of 
St.  Charles,  111.,  after  conferring  with  others,  had  sent 
letters  to  several  brethren  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
calling  a  meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  founding 
a  theological  seminary  for  the  Northwest.  This  meet- 
ing was  held  in  March,  1854,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Con- 
gregational Herald,  Philo  Carpenter  being  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage  scribe.  An 
adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  April,  in  which  Iowa 
was  represented,  and  the  Michigan  movement  reported. 
In  June,  Rev.  H.  L.  Hammond  laid  before  the  General 
Association  of  Iowa,  which  convened  at  Dayenport  in 
that  month,  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
the  General  Association  of  Michigan  which  had  con- 
vened at  Detroit  in  May.  Other  general  associations 
having  the  same  information  before  them  in  reference 
to  the  movements  in  Michigan  and  Chicago,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  similar  associations  and 
of  the  adjourned  meeting  which  met  at  Chicago,  a 
large  meeting  was  called  which  met  in  Chicago  June 
13,  1854.  At  this  meeting  most  of  the  Northwestern 
States  were  represented.  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  Jr.,  of 
Iowa,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage 
scribe.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  of  twenty-one 
was  elected  to  mature  the  plan  of  the  Seminary ;  to 
invite  proposals  for  a  site ;  to  make  other  preliminary 
arrangements  ;  and  to  submit  the  result  of  their  labors 


to  a  general  convention  Of  Cofigregationalists  in  the 
Northwest — this  convention  to  meet  upon  the  commit- 
tee's call.  This  committee  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota.  It  met  at  Chicago 
July  12,  1854,  and  decided  to  call  a  convention  of  those 
interested  in  the  founding  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary at  Chicago  the  following  September.  Meanwhile 
the  project  had  been  kept  before  the  readers  of  the 
Congregational  Herald,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  its 
editor,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise its  friends  had  secured  the  services  of  Rev. 
Stephen  Peet  as  financial  agent,  pledging  to  him  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,200  a  year  and  expenses.  It  now  became 
evident  that  there  was  to  be  a  theological  Mminary 
somewhere  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  convention  called 
by  the  committee  of  twenty-one,  fulfilled  this  expectant 
hope.  This  convention  met  at  Chicago  September  26, 
1854,  in  Plymouth  church.  It  was  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  Michigan,  Indiana,  Hlinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Missouri.  A  board  of  directors  was  elected,  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  as  follows:  Michigan — Revs. 
L.  Smith  Hobart,  Harvey  D.  Kitchel,  Adam  S.  Kedzie, 
Judge  Soloman  L.  Withey,  and  Joseph  E.  Beebe;  Indi- 
ana— Rev.  M.  Augustus  Jewett;  Illinois — Revs.  Stephen 
Peet,  William  Carter,  Flavel  Bascom,  George  W.  Per- 
kins, John  C.  Holbrook,  Nathaniel  H.  Eggleston, 
George  S.  F.  Savage,  Philo  Carpenter,  and  Joseph 
Johnston ;  Wisconsin — Revs.  Charles  W.  Camp,  Hiram 
Foote,  John  S.  Miter,  and  Horace  Hobart ;  Iowa — 
Revs.  Alden  B.  Robins  and  Jesse  Gurnsey,  and  John 
G.  Foote ;  Minnesota-^Rev.  Richard  Hall ;  Missouri — 
Rev.  Truman  Post. 

The  first  board  of  visitors  was  composed  as  follows ; 
Rev.  Asa  Truman,  Jr.,  of  Iowa ;  Rev.  N.  C.  Clark,  Rev. 
R.  M.  Pearson,  and  A.  Comstock,  of  Illinois ;  Rev.  H. 
M.  Brinsmade  and  Rev.  S,  M.  Eaton,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Rev.  D.  M.  Bardwell,  of  Indiana.  On  the  27th  of 
September  the  board  of  directors  was  organized  by 
the  election  of  the  following  officers:  President,  Rev. 
Stephen  Peet;  Scribe,  Rev.  N.  H.  Eggleston;  Treasurer, 
Philo  Carpenter  ;  Executive  Committee,  Revs.  Stephen 
Peet,  J.  C.  Holbrook  and  G.  W.  Perkins,  Philo  Carpen- 
ter and  Joseph  Johnston.  The  work  of  procuring  a 
charter  devolved  upon  the  executive  committee.  A 
committee  was  elected  to  draft  a  constitution,  consisting 
of  Revs.  L.  Smith  Hobart,  A.  S.  Kedzie,  and  Harvey 
D.  Kitchel.  The  question  of  how  the  board  of  control 
should  be  elected  engaged  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  likewise  of  the  board  of  directors  at  their 
earlier  meetings.  Two  plans  were  proposed — first,  that 
of  having  the  board  elected  by  the  General  Associa- 
tions;, second,  of  having  its  members  elected  by  the 
churches  interested  in  the  Seminary.  The  latter  plan 
was  adopted,  on  the  ground  that  the  associations  were 
of  human  institution,  and  might  not  continue ;  while 
the  churches  were  of  divine  institution  and  must  con- 
tinue, and  that  the  Seminary  would  be  best  cared  for 
and  most  effectually  guarded  against  error,  under  the 
observance  and  control  of  the  churches.  Another  ques- 
tion considered  by  the  convention  was  that  of  modify- 
ing the  course  of  study  under  the  **  Reading  Term." 
The  original  design  contemplated  simply  a  course  of 
reading  under  the  instruction  of  some  pastor.  But 
later  it  was  thought  that  a  more  important  end  would 
be  attained  by  initiating  the  student  into  the  practical 
work  of  his  calling  under  the  guidance  of  an  experi- 
enced pastor,  or  by  his  taking  charge  of  some  vacant 
church  or  vacant  missionary  field  as  opportunity  offered. 
Still  other  questions  were  discussed  acted<tl|>on — as 
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the  adoption  of  a  special  course  of  study  by  which  men 
too  old  or  for  other  reasons  unable  to  go  through  col- 
lege, might  nevertheless  lie  educated  for  the  ministry. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  course  was  authorized  by  the 
convention.  No  action  was  taken  upon  the  subject  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  curriculum  of  theological  study, 
and  although  this  convention  considered  the  question 
of  co-operation  with  the  New-School  Presbyterians  in 
founding  a  Theological  Seminary  and  instructed  the 
board  of  directors  to  favorably  entertain  any  proposi- 
tion looking  toward  such  a  result,  nothing  in  that  direc- 
tion was  accomplished.  The  board  of  directors  met  in 
Chicago,  March  27,  1855,  just  after  the  sudden  death 
of  their  president  and  financial  agent,  Rev.  Stephen 
Peet.  For  financial  agent,  Rev.  Adam  S.  Kedzie,  of 
Michigan,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Entering  upon 
his  work  almst  immediately,  he  continued  it  until  July, 
1862.  Philo  Carpenter,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  his 
own  business,  declined  to  serve  longer  as  treasurer,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lucius  D.  Olmsted,  who  held  the  of- 
fice until  his  death  in  March,  1862.  The  Legislature  of 
Illinois  granted  the  Seminary  a  favorable  special  charter, 
which  is  dated  February  15,  1855.  Under  its  provisions, 
by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
all  the  property  of  the  Seminary  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion.   The  second  section  of  the  charter  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  Seminary  be  located  in  or  near  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  object  shall  be  to  furnish  instruction  and  means  of  education 
to  young  men  prraariog  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  the  institu- 
tion .shall  be  eqnany  open  to  all  denominations  of  Christions  for 
this  purpose." 

In  the  year  1855  began  the  persistent  work  of  se- 
curing funds,  and  the  plan  followed  of  creating  a  gen- 
eral fund  out  of  which  all  the  expenses  of  the  Seminary 
should  be  met  until  such  time  as  special  endowments 
should  be  secured.  The  increase  of  assets  went  on 
with  gratifying  success  during  1855  and  1 856,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  commercial  crisis  of  1857,  the  Seminary 
would  have  speedily  attained  prosperity.  Not  fore- 
seeing the  crisis,  the  executive  committee  In  March, 
1856,  sent  Revs.  H.  D.  Kitchel  and  A.  S.  Kedzie  East 
(or  the  purpose,  of  securing  able  professors  for  the 
various  chairs.  After  the  return  of  this  special  com- 
mittee the  board  of  directors  in  April,  1856,  elected 
five  regular  professors  and  six  lecturers,  in  expectation 
that  the  Seminary  would  be  opened  in  the  fall.  But 
this  expectation  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Various  causes  rendered  so  early  an  opening  impracti- 
cable. Difficulties  about  the  location  of  the  Seminary, 
lack  of  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  above  all  the  declining 
of  the  professors  elected  to  accept  the  positions  ten- 
dered them,  except  one  who  held  his  appointment  under 
advisement,  were  among  these  causes. 

The  difficulties  about  the  location  of  the  Seminary 
were  not  finally  overcome  until  the  year  1865,  The 
first  agreement  made  with  reference  to  location  was  be- 
tween Rev.  Stephen  Peet  and  Rush  Medical  college, 
Mr.  Peet  verbally  agreeing  to  purchase  their  building 
for  the  use  of  the  Seminary  at  the  cost  of  $io,ooe,  but 
the  agreement  failed.  After  considering  various  pro- 
jects, the  board  of  directors  finally,  in  1856,  purchased 
a  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  West  Lake  Street  and 
Ashland  Avenue,  relying  upon  local  interest  to  as- 
sist in  making  payments.  But  as  this  reliance  failed, 
and  as  business  was  crowding  in  that  direction,  ex- 
change was  made  in  1858  of  this  lot  for  the  entire  front 
of  the  next  block  south,  facing  Union  Park.  The  diffi- 
culty now  arose,  of  making  payments  on  this  block,  and 
the  Seminary  was  brought  into  peri!  by  the  inability  of 
the  board  of  directors  to  make  overdue  collections. 


From  this  peril  the  Seminary  was  rescued  by  PhiTo 
Carpenter,  C.  (i.  Hammond.  E.  W,  Blatchford,  J.  M. 
Williams,  T  M.  Avery,  S.  M.  Moore  and  other  gener- 
ous friends;  but  their  action  saved  the  Seminary  only 
the  south  seventy-five  feet  of  Us  location,  upon  which  a 
temporary  building  had  been  erected,  but  the  portion 
saved,  though  inadequate,  being  unincumbered,  was 
highly  prized. 

Having  traced  the  struggles  of  the  Seminary  with 
reference  to  its  ownership  of  an  unincumbered  site,  an 
account  of  other  struggles  and  transfers  which  led  to 
permanency  of  location  and  property  are  deferred  to 
the  next  volume  of  this  History, 

In  January,  1857,  another  election  of  professors  was 
held  for  the  two  most  important  chairs,  but  these  two  pro- 
fessors declined,  and  the  financial  panic  of  that  year 
made  it  again  impracticable  to  open  the  Seminary  as 
was  hoped  might  be  done  that  fall.  While  the  opening 
was  reluctantly  postponed  for  another  year,  yet  it  was 
definitely  fixed  for  the  autumn  of  1858,  With  this  in 
view,  the  board  of  directors,  at  their  meeting  in  April, 
1858,  elected  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theology.  Rev. 
Joseph  Haven,  I)  D.,  and  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture. Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  I>.  D.  In  April,  1856, 
Prof.  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  D.  D.,  had  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  Desiring  to  give  Beloit  Col- 
lege one  year's  notice  before  vacating  his  chair  in  that 
institution,  in  1858,  the  lioard  of  directors  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  requested  such  notice  to  be 
given,  so  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  occupy  his  chair 
as  early  as  the  opening  of  ihe  second  year.  These 
three  professors  accepted  their  appointments,  and  the 
prospect  of  opening  the  Seminary  was  brighter  than  at 
any  previous  period.  The  history  of  the  first  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  Seminary  may  fittingly  close  with 
brief  reference  to  the  attempt  made  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  effect  a  union  with  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  College.  The  following  quotation  is 
from  the  Quarter-Centennial  Historical  Sketch  pub- 
lished by  the  board  of  directors  in  1879: 

"  In  November,  1857,  the  agent,  without  any  formal  action 
of  the  board,  but  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  went  to  Oberlin 
and  informally  consulted  with  some  of  the  trustees  of  that  college, 
with  professors  in  the  theolc^ical  department,  and  with  others,  on 
removing  that  department  with-  its  professors  to  Chicago,  and  mak- 
ing it  the  nucleus  of  the  theolwiical  seminary  then  about  to  be 
opened  there.  Refusals  of  professors  elect  to  accept  chairs  in 
the  seminary,  led  the  board  to  be  less  sanguine  than  at  the  first,  in 
their  hopes  of  securing  men  fitted  for  the  work  of  instruction,  and 
for  giving  the  seminary  a  commanding  position  in  the  esteem  of 
the  churches.  In  consequence,  they  were  disposed  to  take  mei^ 
who  had  already  proved  themselves  competent  for  these  purposes. 
Ilence  the  above  proposal  for  union.  And  though  no  action  was 
taken  by  either  party,  the  attempt,  though  for  other  reasons,  was 
afterwanls  renewed  in  a  more  formal  way. ' 

CHICAGO  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  was  organized  August  18,  1835.  Pur- 
suant to  notice  the  ministry  and  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  religious  denominations  met  in  the 
Methodist  Chapel  in  Chicago  on  that  date  to  consult  upon 
and  adopt  some  measures  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible 
among  the  people.  On  motion  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Por- 
ter, Rev.  J.  1'.  Mitchell  was  made  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  Grant  Goodrich,  Esq.,  secretary.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  explained  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Porter^  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  imperative  duly  of  every  Christian  to 
extend  the  cnculation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  and  that  this  obligation  wrill  not  cease  till  every  individual 
who  can  read  them  is  pat  in  posscssioa  oi.  a  copy^ 
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church,  then  located  on  Ctark  Street,  when  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  and  the  following oflicers  were  elected: 
President,  William  H.  Brown  ;  vice-presidents,  Rev.  S. 
H.  Stocking ;  John  Wright,  Sr.,  S.  J.  Sherwood,  Grant 
(ioodrich  and  E.  K.  Rogers  ;  secretary,  T.  B.  Carter  ; 
treasurer,  George  \\.  Merrill ;  executive  committee, 
Philo  Carpenter,  James  Robinson  and  Tutbill  King. 


'*Jtesrivtd,  Thatfor  the acoom{dishiiient  of  this  object  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  we  form  ourselves  Into  a  Bible  Society,  auxiliary  to  the 
American  Bible  Society," 

A  suitable  constitution  for  the  auxiliary  Bible  So- 
ciety was  then  adopted,  and  fifty-one  persons  gave  in 
their  names  as  members,  subscribing  in  the  aggregate 
the  sum  of  $85.25.  The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  current  year,  unanimously 
selecting  the  following  individuals:  President,  Rev. 
Isaac  T.  Hinton  ;  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  John  Wright 
and  Grant  Goodrich  ;  recording  secretary,  Rev,  J,  T. 
Mitchell ;  corresponding  secretary.  Rev,  Jeremiah  Por- 
ter; treasurer,  Dr.  John  T,  Temple;  executive  com- 
mittee, Philo  Carpenter,  I)r,  Peter  T,  Temple  and  James 
Rockwell.  The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  November  25,  1835.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  its  President,  Rev.  Isaac  T. 
Hinton,  and  prayer  offered  by  Mr,  Warner.  The  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  and  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  were  read  and  approved,  as  was  also  the  re- 
port of  the  executive  committee.  I'he  following  reso- 
lution, moved  by  Rev.  John  T.  Mitchell  and  seconded 
by  Philo  t^larpenter,  was  adopted  : 

"  Ktsolviui,  That,  as  the  Author  of  th«  Bible  is  also  the  Ciov- 
crnor  of  the  world,  and  from  whom  we  receive  every  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  blessing,  the  first  fruits  of  our  prosperity  are  justly 
Ilis  due,  and  should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom of  (jod  by  the  distribution  of  the  Word  of  Life." 

Rev,  Isaac  T.  Hinton  then  offered  and  Thomas 
Wright  seconded  the  following  resolution : 

"  Kesi'hvd,  That  this  Soctetv  regards  the  crmtinued  and  pro- 
gressive opening  of  i'apal  and  I'agan  countries  to  the  distribution 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  both  as  a  decisive  testimony  of  Divine 
favor  on  the  past  and  present  exertions  of  Bible  societies,  and  as 
an  indispensable  and  urgent  appeal  for  persevering  labor  and  in- 
creased liberality." 

Those  subscribers  who  had  not  paid  then  handed  in 
their  subscriptions,  and  several  new  subscribers  were 
added  to  the  list.  The  following  officers  were  then 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  Rev.  John  '1". 
Mitchell;  vice-presidents,  William  H.  Brown  and  Lieu- 
tenantIx>uisT\  Jamieson;  recording  secretary, Thomas 
Wright;  corres|K)nding  secretary,  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hinton; 
treasurer,  Dr.  John  T.  Temple ;  executive  committee, 
V.  Thomas,  Grant  (ioodrich  and  James  Rockwell,  'i'his 
first  organization  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
nized as  an  auxiliary  by  the  American  Hible  Society, 
presumably  because  the  officers  neglected  to  report  to 
the  parent  society  the  fact  of  its  organization  ;  neither 
does  it  appear  to  have  accomplished  very  much  in  the 
way  of  distributing  the  Bible  among  the  destitute.  But 
the  necessity  for  Tabor  in  this  direction  continuing  to 
be  recognized  and  felt  by  Christian  people,  another  or- 
ganization was  effected  in  November,  1837.  Thisorgan- 
ization  was  named  the  "Chicago  and  Vicinity  Bible 
Society,"  The  officers  of  this  Society  were  as  follows  : 
President.  John  Wright,  Sr.;  secretary.  Rev.  John 
Blatchford  ;  treasurer,  William  H,  Brown,  and  it  was 
recognized  as  an  auxiliary  by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
Immediately  upon  its  organization  this  Society  gave  great 
jiromise of  efficiency  and  usefulness,  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  permanency.  An  invoice  of  Bibles  was 
ordered  from  the  parent  society  in  New  York,  which  when 
received  were  permitted  to  lie  in  the  warehouse  some 
months  before  any  efforts  were  made  to  distribute  them. 
A.  B.  Lewis,  an  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  came 
to  Chicago  in  1839,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  that  So- 
ciety, and  it  was  mainly  through  his  influence  that  "  The 
Chicago  Bible  Society  "  was  organized  as  auxiliary  to 
the  American  Bible  Society,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1840. 
This  organization  was  effected  in  the  Presbyterian 


CONSTITUTION. 

.\rtici.k  I. — This  Society  shall  be  called  "The  Chicago  Bible 
Society,"  auxiliary  to  the  American  Bible  Society. 

.^RT.  II, — The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  encourage  the 
wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures,  without  note  or  com- 
ment. 

Art,  111. — All  persons  contributing  any  sum  annually  to  the 
funds  of  the  Societv,  shall  be  members  of  the  same, 

.\rt.  IV. — Alt  funds  not  wanted  for  circulating  the  Scriptures 
within  the  Society's  own  limits,  shall  be  paid  over,  at  least  once  a 
year,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  to  aid  in  fur- 
nishing the  Scriptures  to  the  destitute  in  other  places. 

Art,  V. —  rhe  Society  shall  elect,  annually,  a  president,  three 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  whose  duties  shall  be 
such  as  their  several  titles  import;  who,  together  with  the  pastor 
or  ofKctaling  minister  of  each  Church  co-operating  with  the  So- 
ciety, shall  constitute  a  board  of  mani^rs,  seven  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum.  The  Societv  shall  also  elect,  annually,  a  treasurer 
from  each  Church  co-operating  with  it,  who,  with  the  pastor,  or 
officiating  minister  of  said  Church,  shall  attend  to  all  sul^riptions 
and  collections  in  their  several  Churches,  and  pay  over  the  same  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Society.  In  case  of  a  failure  of  an  annual  elec- 
titm.  the  oflicers  then  chosen  shall  hold  their  offices  until  a  new 
election  is  made. 

Art.  YI,— The  Board  of  Managers  shall  elect,  annually,  five 
of  their  number,  who,  with  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
shall  constitute  an  executive  committee;  shall  also  elect  an  auditing 
committee  of  three,  to  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treas- 
urer and  depositary:  and  such  other  committees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  the  Society;  and  fill  any  va- 
cancy that  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Society. 

Art.  Vli. — The  Kxecutive  Committee,  four  of' whom  shall 
form  a  quorum,  shall  appoint  its  own  diairman:  meet  frequently  on 
adjournment,  or  on  call  of  its  chairman;  superintend  the  work  of 
Bible  distribution  in  the  city  and  county;  make  arrangements  for 
the  annual  and  anniversary  meetings;  appoint  a  depositary;  keep  a 
good  supply  of  books  on  hand;  appoint  colporteurs  an<l  local  dis- 
tnbutors;  see  that  collections  in  some  way  are  made  annually  in 
every  congregation,  and  that  all  funds  are  forwarded  early  to  the 
Parent  Society,  with  a  statement  as  to  the  portion  designed  for  the 
payment  of  books,  and  that  as  a  free  donation;  and  retort  their  do- 
mgs  to  the  board  of  managers  before  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  VIII, — The  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  December,  or  such  other  day  in  De- 
cember as  the  board  may  determine;  when  the  annual  report  shall 
be  presented,  addresses  made,  OT  such  other  exercises  introduced  as 
shall  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Bible  cause  within  the 
limits  of  the  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  election  of  officers 
shall  t>e  held  on  the  Tmsday  evening  immediately  succeeding  the 
anniversary  meeting;  at  which  time  all  business  connected  with  the 
Society  shall  be  transacted. 

Art.  I.\. — .\ny  Branch  Society  or  Bible  Committee  formed 
within  the  bounds  of  this  auxiliary,  by  paying  over  its  funds  annu- 
ally, shall  receive  Bibles  and  Testaments  at  cost  prices. 

Art.  X. — No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  Constitution  ex- 
cept at  an  annual  meeting,  and  by  the  consent  of  tvn>-thirds  of  the 
members  present. 

In  1858  the  following  was  added  to  article  third: 
"The  payment  01  fifteen  dollars  at  one  time  shall  con- 
stitute a  member  for  life,  and  entitle  the  life  member  to 
two  Bibles  or  their  value  in  Testaments  annually  for 
distribution," 

In  1871,  .\rticle  VIII  as  above  was  stricken  nut  and 
the  following  adopted  in  its  place  :  "  Any  two  members 
of  the  executive  committee  or  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers shall  have  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  the- board,  or  of  the  Society,  when  business  of 
importance  requires  such  meeting  to  be  held.  The 
business  to  be  transacted  shiUl  be  stated  in  the  call  for 
the  meeting." 

At  the  annual  busine.ss  meeting  held  March  18, 1873, 
Article  IX  was  amended  so  that  the  annuaL^toeetini^ 
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should  thereafter  be  held  in  March  instead  of  in  De- 
cember, and  that  the  officers  may  be  elected  at  the  an- 
niversary meeting. 

This  organization,  like  its  two  predecessors,  remained 
inactive  for  nearly  a  year,  and  some  time  afterward  a 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  for  the  quiescence  of  these  Bible  societies  re- 
ported as  follows  : 

"  From  causes  not  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  com- 
mittee this  organiztiion  (of  1837)  soon  began  to  languish  ;  the  offi* 
cers  were  not  regularly  appointed,  and  the  books  which  had  been 
procured,  were  left  undistributed,  and  the  destitute  unsupplied. 
This  inefficiency  continued  until  the  organization  of  the  Chicago 
Bible  Society  in  1840,  when  the  present  constitution  (since  amended) 
was  adopted,  officers  chosen,  and  new  life  apparently  given  to  the 
Bible  cause  in  this  city.  But  with  this  change  of  organization  the 
evil  was  not  entirely  removed.  Little  was  done  toward  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  the  institution  until  alx>ut  twelve  months  after- 
ward, when  at  the  ur^nt  solicitation  of  the  i^ent  ot  the  Parent  So- 
ciety (Mr.  A.  B.  Lewis)  this  Society  began  to  work." 

With  reference  to  the  failure  to  accomplish  anything 
of  the  "  Chicago  and  Vicinity  Bible  Society,"  organized 
in  1837,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  assign  reasons.  The  financial  crisis  of  1837  oc- 
curred about  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Society, 
and  the  depression  to  all  kinds  of  business  resulting 
therefrom  continued  for  some  years  thereafter.  In 
Chicago  it  was  felt  with  especial  severity,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Bible  Society  no  less  than  of  everything  else 
were  for  a  time  necessarily  paralyzed.  Even  the  freight 
on  the  books  ordered  by  this  Society  remained  unpaid, 
and  they  were  held  for  some  years  by  the  forwarder 
until  an  efficient  organization  could  put  them  in  circu- 
lation. 

The  first  order  of  the  Chicago  Bible  Society  after  its 
organization  April  7,  1840,  amounted  to  $99.73.  In 
October,  1840,  Lewis  S.  Swazey  was  employed  as  agent 
to  visit  every  family  in  the  city  and  county,  to  sell  Bibles 
to  those  who  were  able  to  buy  and  to  give  to  those  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  buy.  The  agent  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  so  many  families  destitute  of  the  Bible, 
and  it  was  not  generally  supposed  that  many  families 
were  destitute.  An  incident  will  illustrate  the  fact  of 
this  destitution  and  of  the  mistaken  supposition  with 
reference  thereto.  The  agent  met  a  non-professor  of 
religion  who  declined  to  assist  him  in  distributing  the 
Bible  among  those  who  were  without  it,  alleging  that 
there  were  none  of  that  class  in  his  neighborhood.  But 
finally  upon  the  agent's  persistency,  the  non-professor 
proffered  to  himself  supply  all  in  his  neighborhood  who 
might  be  found  destitute.  The  agent  soon  found  six 
families  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  without  the 
Bible.  The  work  once  begun,  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  county  was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  committee 
was  enabled  to  report  that  every  family  in  the  county 
had  been  visited,  and  all  who  were  willing  to  receive 
the  Bible  supplied  with  it.  Mr.  Swazey  reported  ;  "The 
general  results  are  as  follows ;  Cash  received  for  Bibles 
sold  $76,89  ;  cash  received  in  donations  to  the  Society 
$61.73,  making  a  total  of  $138.62  received  in  cash. 
Bibles  given  to  the  destitute,  value  $27.44,  sub- 
scriptions due  the  Society  $9.88." 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  December  9,  1841. 
From  a  report  then  made  it  appears  that  $9.84  of  the 
above  $9.88  had  been  paid  in.  And  at  this  first  annual 
meeting  thirty  dollars  was  raised  to  constitute  Rev. 
Hooper  Crews  a  life  member  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  the  first  contribution  of  the  Chicago  Bible  Soci- 
ety to  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  report  con- 
cludes in  the  following  language : 


"  While  the  general  aspect  of  the  Biblecause  in  this  part  of  the 
State  is  very  favorable,  and  should  call  forth  the  thanksgiving  of  all 
who  seek  its  advancement,  there  are  still,  as  there  ever  have  been, 
opposing  obstacles  to  encounter.  Those  who  reject  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  see  from  history  the  mighty  influ- 
ence which  this  Book  in  all  ages  exerts,  aim,  of  course,  to  impede 
its  circulation.  Those  connected  with  the  Papal  Church,  while  they 
receive  the  Bible,  and  more  than  the  true  Bible  as  divine,  arc  still 
with  few  exceptions  nnwillii^  to  trust  this  Book  to  the  common 
reader,  unless  guarded  by  comments  which  its  Holy  Author  never 
sanctioned,  and  which  the  enlightened  Christian  rejects  as  a  cun- 
ning device  for  the  preservation  of  power.  But  there  is  much  to 
encourage  the  Christian  and  the  friends  of  the  Bible  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work,  that  so  many  are  willing  and  ready  to  engage  in 
it,  sustaining  the  committee  in  their  operations  by  their  purses  and 
influence,  and  we  but  hope  the  interest  will  increase,  and  not  die 
away  as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  is  worn  off," 

The  first  exploration  of  the  county,  having  for  its 
object  the  supplying  of  the  Bible  to  those  destitute  of 
it,  and  which  was  commenced  in  1841,  was  completed 
in  1842.  Somewhat  more  than  seven  hundred  families 
were  visited,  ninety-two  of  which  were  found  destitute 
of  the  Bible.  In  1845  thesecond  canvass  of  the  county 
was  made  for  the  same  purpose  ;  six  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six families  were  visited,  and  seventy-four  found  des- 
titute. In  1846  the  first  visitation  and  supply'  of  the 
city  was  made ;  fourteen  hundred  and  ten  families  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  offices  and  stores  were  vis- 
ited. Sixty-six  families  were  found  destitute,  and 
eighty-two  other  families  and  persons  so  reported. 
These  were  supplied  with  Bibles  and  Testaments,  like- 
wise with  Testaments  two  companies  of  volunteers  for 
the  Mexican  War.  In  1849  the  city  wasagain  supplied, 
this  time  by  Mr.  Balch.  Twenty-six  hundred  and  six- 
ty-eight families  were  visited,  of  which  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  were  found  destitute.  Ninety-six  other  fam- 
ilies were  found  destitute  and  supplied  by  tract  distrib- 
utors and  other  persons.  The  next  visitation  of  the 
city  was  made  in  1851,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
resolution : 

"  /iesohtd,  -That  a  more  thorough  and  (xnnplete  supply  be  fur- 
nished than  has  been  hitherto ;  that  in  addition  to  the  supply  of 
destitute  families,  the  agent  be  instructed  to  search  out  and  supply 
all  unmarried  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  especially  clerics, 
mechanics,  journeyman,  apprentices,  sailors,  batmen,  and  domes- 
tic servants,  with  a  Hible,  and  that  all  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  can  read  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 

Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Thome  were  appointed 
agents  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect.  As  agents 
they  visited  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  families,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  were 
found  destitute.  Eleven  hundred  and  ten  adults  were 
supplied  with  Bibles  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-five 
children  with  Testaments.  Of  those  found  destitute 
and  supplied  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  families  were 
Roman  Catholics.  Considerable  opposition  was  mani- 
fested to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  among  the  Catho- 
lics and  some  Bibles  were  reported  as  having  been 
burned  by  them.  The  city  was  again  visited  in  1853, 
this  time  by  Messrs.  Oleson,  Barth,  McUevitt,  and 
Hamilton.  These  gentlemen  visited  four  thousand 
and  twenty-one  families — two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  Protestant  and  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  Catholic.  There  were  found 
destitute  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
families,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  which  refused  to 
receive  the  Bible  either  by  sale  or  gift.  This  canvass 
was  continued  into  and  completed  in  1854.  The  total 
results  of  the  canvass  for  the  two  years,  were  six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  families  visited — 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  Protestant 
and  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  Catho- 
lic.   Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-eight^^milies  wens 
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found  destitute.  This  unusually  large  number  of  des- 
titute families  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  excep- 
tionally large  influx  of  emigrants  during  these  years. 
During  the  year  1856  the  city  was  visited  for  the  fifth 
time,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Hamilton  being  the  colpor- 
teurs. They  visited  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  families,  finding  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  destitute  of  the  Bible.  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  refused  to  accept  the  Bible,  even 
as  a  gift. 

In  the  year  1843,  the  Society  appears  to  have  begun 
to  supply  with  Bibles  the  hotels,  jail,  poor-house,  ves- 
sels, etc.,  supplying  during  the  year,  besides  the  poor- 
house  and  jail,  eleven  hotels  and  thirty-one  vessels ; 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  Bibles  and  eighty  Testa- 
ments, valued  at  $117.30,  being  supplied  to  them  and  to 
twenty-one  destitute  families  and  individuals  besides.  In 
1844,  fifty-one  vessels,  nine  Sunday  schools,  one  hotel 
and  forty-one  destitute  families  and  individuals  were 
supplied.  In  1845,  four  hotels, 'forty-one  vessels  and 
eleven  Sunday  schools  were  supplied,  and  in  1846  nine 
hotels,  fifty-two  vessels  and  ten  Sunday  schools.  In 
1847  an  effort  was  made  by  this  Society  to  procure  the 
co-operation  of  similar  societies  in  other  lake  cities  and 
towns  in  effecting  a  general  supply  of  all  the  vessels  on 
the  lakes  with  Bibles  and  Testaments.  With  this  end 
in  view,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed,  and  a 
copy  of  them  sent  by  the  secretary  to  each  of  the  Bible 
societies  at  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Sandusky, 
Cleveland,  Erie,  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  together  with  the 
request  that  they  would  co-operate  with  the  Chicago 
Bible  Society  in  carrying  them  into  effect : 

"Hisohvii,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  all  steamtwats  and  vessels  on  our  lakes  should 
be  constantly  and-  liberally  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Word  of 
(iod,  so  that  those  who  travel,  and  all  who  do  business  on  these 
waters,  may  have  free  and  easy  access  to  it. 

'  Kesvhvti,  That  this  committee  wilt  do  their  part,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  and  that  we  hereby  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  Bible  societies  above  named  to  supply  the  shipping  belonging 
to  their  nspective  ports," 

Only  the  societies  at  Milwaukee  and  Toledo  re- 
sponded to  this  request.  Still  the  Chicago  Bible  Society 
continued  its  labors  in  this  direction.  In  1848  numer- 
ous vessels  and  canal  boats  and  six  Sunday  schools, 
besides  seventy-four  destitute  families  and  individuals 
were  supplied.  In  1849  three  hundred  and  eighty  Bibles 
were  supplied  to  vessels,  sailors  and  boatmen,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  furnished  to  eight  Sunday  schools,  the 
public  school,  jail  and  other  institutions,  and  the  secre- 
tary, by  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee,  again 
corresponded  with  the  Bible  societies  of  the  various 
lake  cities  and  towns,  with  the  same  object  as  in  1847, 
receiving  from  several  of  them  favorable  responses.  And 
the  good  work  of  distributing  the  Bible  to  all  classes  of 
those  destitute  of  it,  including  public  schools,  Sunday 
schools,  families,  individuals,  the  poor-house,  jail,  hos- 
pital, hotels  and  vessels,  with  about  the  same  average 
energy  until  1857,  the  year  of  the  panic,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  below,  and  even  then  but  a  temporary  and  very 
slight  check  to  the  work  was  felt.  In  1855  the  railroad 
stations  within  the  city  limits  were  for  the  first  time 
supplied,  but  not  until  1874  were  systematic  efforts  made 
to  supply  the  trains  on  the  various  railroad  lines  center- 
ing in  Chicago,  and  the  stations  outside  the  city  limits. 
In  1857,  correspondence  was  again  opened  with  the 
other  take  city  Bible  societies  with  reference  to  supply- 
ing all  vessels  and  sailors  engaged  in  lake  commerce. 
This  Society  appointed  Rev.  J.  H.  Leonard,  chaplain  at 
the  Bethel,  to  visit  the  sailors  and  supply  Bibles. 


Branch  Societies. — The  first  branch  societies  were 
organized  in  1847,  when  several  of  these  as  auxiliary  to 
the  Chicago  Bible  Society  were  organized,  viz:  Athens, 
Barrington,  Blue  Island,  Hanover,  Monroe,  Salt  Creek, 
Thornton  and  York.  Cash  subscriptions  were  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  this  Society  this  year  by  these  new  soci- 
eties to  the  amount  of  $338.  In  1849,  an  auxiliary 
society  was  organized  in  Lyons  precinct,  and  during 
this  year  there  was  received  from  the  precinct  societies 
$208.45.  I"  1851*  the  amount  received  from  these 
sources  was  $259.06;  in  1852,  $287,04;  in  1853,  $381.06; 
in  1854,  $27218;  in  >8S5,  $349.18;  in  1856,  $636.85. 
At  this  time  there  were  seventeen  of  these  auxiliary 
societies  organized.  The  following  table  shows  the 
aggregate  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed, 
with  their  value,  together  with  the  approximate  total 
cash  receipts  of  the  society  from  1841  to  1857  inclu- 
sive: 


Years. 


1841. 
1843. 
1843 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 

1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1S52. 
1853. 
1854. 
t855. 
1856 

1857. 


Bibles  and  Tes- 
lanwnts  Dis 
tribnted. 


434 

3,600 
2,119 
3,528 

a.»45 
3,351 

3.569 
1,960 

4.133 
1,670 

4.179 
4,006 
3,686 
7.582 
8.003 


Value. 


«II4  17 

134  15 
382  80 

559  72 
579  66 
680  22 

439  42 
608  33 
goo  48 
456  61 

977  W 
470  71 

1,288  61 
808  44 

1,129  56 

2,447  77 
2,09s  6S 


Approximate 
Receipts. 


$492  90 

798  63 

878  94 

972  47 

841  08 

1,505  84 

1,548  75 

927  52 

1.774  98 

1.544  85 

2,566  95 

3.366  34 
3.537  9> 
6,447  74 
6,190  48 


This  table  shows  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed  and  in  the  amount 
of  money  received.  The  receipts  for  1857  were  slightly 
less  than  in  1856.  This  diminution  was  caused  by  the 
panic  of  that  year.  The  year  was  one  of  change  and  dis- 
aster in  the  commercial  world,  which  caused  great  ap- 
prehension that  the  benefactions  of  the  Society  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  that  it  would  be  thus  far  less  able 
to  circulate  the  Bible.  But  the  diminution  in  its  receipts 
was  not  so  great  as  feared,  and  the  Society's  work  went 
on  with  its  accustomed  energy.  Still  there  was  one 
feature  of  the  Bible  cause  which  appears  to  have  been 
especially  noticeable  at  this  time,  and  which  caused 
considerable  alarm  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Towne,  the  Society's 
agent  for  the  county.  Mr.  Towne  closed  his  report  thus: 

"  The  most  alarming  fact  was  the  apparent  neglect 
of  the  Bible,  and  this  even  in  families  who  call  them- 
selves Christians.  The  newspapers,  the  monthly,  the 
flood  of  light  literature  poured  upon  us,  is  literally 
pushing  the  Bible  out  of  sight.  Almost  without  an 
exception  I  see  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  disrelish  for 
Bible  reading,  while  I  see  periodicals  and  books  at  hand 
showing  signs  of  being  well  read." 

The  Society's  report  then  adds; 

"  May  not  this  be  a  true  picture  of  many  families  in 
the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country  ?  The  possession  of 
the  Bible  will  not  save  the  soul,  or  guide  the  inquirer. 
The  Bible  must  be  read  and  studied  to  obtain  the  full 
benefit  which  its  possession  implies."  The  report  con- 
cludes: "  If  the  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  God's  will 
to  man,  and  the  only  revelation  we  shall  have,  how 
urgent  then  the  duty  to  secure  its  widest  circulation  at 
home  and  abroad." 
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A  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  Press  of  Chicago  is 
necessarily  attended  with  the  elaboration  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  oral  tradition  and  personal  reminiscence, 
for  which  there  is  no  documentary  evidence ;  the  great 
fire  of  1S71  having  destroyed  most  of  the  printed  records, 
and  specific  dates  being  impossible  to  obtain  from  the 
the  memory  of  individuals,  where  they  are  clouded  by 
the  events  that  have  transpired  during  forty  or  fifty 
years.  Insurmountable  obstacles  have  been  encount- 
ered, in  the  death  of  so  many  of  those  who  filled  the 
editorial  chairs  of  the  early  periodicals,. and,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  after  following  a  clue  persistently  and 
carefully,  all  attempt  to  obtain  information  has  been 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  tombstone  of  the  editor — a 
silent  negative  of  all  inquiry,  a  monument  of  the  bound- 
ary beyond  which  the  interrogatories  of  the  interviewer 
can  not  extend.  So  much  of  the  information  obtained 
has  been  from  contemporaneous  notices  in  extant  news- 
papers, either  of  publications  projected  or  made,  that 
specific  dates  are  noticeable  by  their  absence  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  publication  to  be  made,  it  has  occasionally 
been  found  impracticable  to  decide  whether  the  issuance 
of  the  paper  assumed  form  and  substance,  or  remained 
inchoate  in  the  mind  of  the  projector.  Other  informa- 
tion having  been  taken  from  directories,  it  has  been  im- 
I>ossible  to  decide  the  longevity  of  the  paper,  or  maga- 
zine, or  its  precise  date  of  publication :  and  even 
where  isolated  numbers  have  been  exhumed  from  the 
ashes  of  the  great  fire,  the  date  of  the  suspension  of  the 
periodical  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained. 

The  first  utilization  of  the  inventions  of  Cadmus  and 
Faust  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was  by  John  Calhoun,  who 
issued  the  Chicago  Democrat,  from  a  building  at  the 
comer  of  Clark  and  South  Water  streets,  on  the  26th 
day  of  November,  1833.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Pamelia  C.  Calhoun,  widow  of  the  original  publisher, 
we  are  permitted  access  to  an  antobiographical 
sketch  of  the  founder  of  Chicago  journalism  ;  a  docu- 
ment never  before  made  public.  As  many  of  the  state- 
ments therein  contained  relate  more  directly  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  village  in  early  times  than  to  the  topic 
whereof  we  write,  liberty  has  been  taken  to  classify  the 
information  ;  embodying  the  general  matters  in  that 
portion  of  this  work  which  treats  of  the  settlement  of 
the  region,  and  retaining  in  this  chapter  only  so  much 
as  pertains  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  work  as  a  newspaper  man, 
prefacing  the  record  of  his  actions  here  with  a  biograph- 
ical account. 

John  Calhoun  was  bom  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  April 
14,  1808.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Connecticut, 
but  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.  The  father  of  Mr  Calhoun  was  a  carpenter, 
and  the  son,  in  boyhood,  became  an  adept  in  that  busi- 
ness, preferring  mechanical  to  intellectual  pursuits.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  however,  John  entered  the  printing- 
ofiice  of  W.  Woodward,  who  had  just  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Watertown  Freeman,  and  therein 
learned  the  printer's  trade.  When  twenty-one  years 
old,  Mr.  Calhoun  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  Starr  &  Little's  type  foundry  for  a  few  weeks; 
then,  the  nomadic  spirit  being  strong  upon  htm,  he  went 


to  Troy,  where  he  worked  for  a  short  time  on  the  city 
directory.  From  that  city  he  returned  to  Watertown, 
and  resumed  his  former  position  in  die  office  of  the 
Freeman.  He  also  worked  in  the  office  of  Richard 
Oliphant,  in  Oswego,  for  a  brief  period.  In  the  summer 
of  1831  Mr.  Calhoun  purchased  the  materials  for  a  job 
printing  office,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  W. 
Woodward.  The  P'reeman  was  an  organ  of  Democratic 
principles,  and  soon  after  the  association  of  Woodward 
and  Calhoun  dissensions  occurred  in  party  lines  which 
necessitated  the  sale  of  the  paper  to  other  parties.  As 


Mr.  Calhoun's  interest  did  not  extend  to  a  controlling 
degree,  the  transfer  left  him  unprovided  for.  Acting 
upon  the  advice  of  Hon.  Parley  G.  Keyes,  Mr.  Calhoun 
purchased  additional  materials  and  established  the 
Watertown  Eagle.  This  venture  was  not  fortified  with 
sufficient  financial  strength  to  insure  success,  and  the 
paper  was  sold  to  Aivin  Hunt,  in  whose  hands  it  en- 
joyed a  long  and  prosperous  existence.  In  1833  Har- 
low Kimball,  brother  of  Walter  Kimball,  formeriy 
Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  visited 
Chicago,  and  on  his  return  to  the  East,  gave  such  glow- 
ing aixounts  of  the  Western  country,  Ba^ticularly  of 
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ijraiu-a  kianr  iriMil.  k*  ^n- 
TinWltal  llki  ri'^irr  l-*f  *  ^^•^l  -^T- 
-ranvri^  H'L'^  tatk— r«i  i-^"  >^l 
jiiit  aC  Ikr  Smi  ^fy-i  iVr  rq 
P3mfa->  fkm  ifT,  1^  i^-Ta 
rir  rmwifi  kim  Tt«  3in1  rk  >-l 
iJnuzJ  j!.u  ■  mrri  Ki-akufL.  ISI 
ifn-L  kjt^    Tk'f  aarr  hU  v>|_iln'Hm. 
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:k*ir  ipiiiv 
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:iapV|~-(„i 


iMAJf  J  I  JaacB  "[Ih  |f 
fJ  II  Lhj.  Lka  ^aca  laar  |iHa.  Tka 

ai  run  fll  i  u  Bab>  pan.  !■ 

MMfJaMlkaW.  TW^ak^i- 
bVHfk-J_Mk.  b  laaallai^ 
^^*— b-  -rWfacaaariratnn- 
MHtbfaakiaBn  aan^al,  r>J  ». 
rudiJ  aaU  Ikif  k.4  kdWaifkja  l^Jiir 
Ikaa  laaa  U<  k  la  tkaa  •Zaafa 

Baik  Ua»J.  Ila[a>. 


/l*~f  ai^  Jirl.^  jaU  Jlaad  -Tka 
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arManmlM.  iM  •  -v-j 

•H£M4b«7  ■UIHniaa  ba  ka| 


I'.  aa4  Lka 


,  auad.    Tki  tcitilai 
*|^fM>>«,,.  r»wu,  a.., 
ra(,B«IinJ  K-HaLh  |U 

W_n>inkK  - 
nUik^rilfa 

lU  llll^ll  tn  at  liTaalal  m  J—iikia 
»k.kl»aaak/aaiaal  a  tln^i 
riiia.  Ltlm  IM.  aak  (nain  HribBti 
ILpIiky  lka  a>i  tS  Krm  (klrua  Tka 
t-ildtlaJnd  kn  kka  kliLa 
l  .lw^  litM.  H  u  kariij  aiaaJJ,&I. 
M  Lkal  Babaa  W  lb  aala  ivibhi 
n1.Jaal.B  - 
ka4.<7rfBBr  <_ik,  <VU  HbBB  !_>. 
kaba  at,  a.  iMI  La  aa.lu  a  aakM 
kniBBn  BfipiBakMB  ka  l\a  :^alrBcla«  J 
-■•TMbala.a.il.,>d  aU^.  lUf  ia 
ba/Baalbaail  aal  aal-  b  Ibi  .iBb, 
kalLkiakaJr.nlBnr.rU/,.  Itikattua 
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lka  IM  •pJ.intJ" 
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Chicago,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  decided  upon  removing  to 
this  place.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1833,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  the  most  expeditious  route  to  Chicago,  which 
then  was  by  steamboat  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  and 
thence  by  stage.  The  steamer  upon  which  he  took 
passage  encountered  a  terrific  gale  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  was,  after  being  twice  driven  back,  at  last  headed 
for  Bkick  River  harbor,  where  she  stuck  upon  a  bar 
which  had  formed  at  its  mouth.  Her  floatage  being 
a  matter  of  uncertainty,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  company 
with  other  passengers,  debarked  and  went  on  foot 
to  Huron,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  Af- 
ter remaining  there  two  days,  a  schooner  was  char- 
tered to  convey  the  party  to  Detroit.  From  that 
place  the  journey  was  continued  by  stage,  across  Mich- 
igan and  Indiana,  by  the  slow  conveyances  of  the  period, 
'i'he  printing  materials  were  safely  bestowed  on  New- 
berry &  Dole's  log  dock,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  arrived  ; 
the  freight  having  come  by  way  of  the  lakes,  on  a  sail- 
ing vessel.  Three  weeks'  time  was  consumed  in  the 
voyage  frbm  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  the  same  period 
was  required  to  reach  this  place  by  land.  Two  appren- 
tices, whose  names  are  not  now  remembered,  had  evi- 
dently accompanied  the  materials  from  the  East ;  for 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  autobiography,  writes  of  finding 
them  at  the  "Travellers'  Home,"  then  kept  by  C.  In- 
gersoll,  on  Wolf  Point.  An  office  was  secured  in  a 
building  on  the  southwest  comer  of  South  Water  and 
Clark  streets,  which  was  unfinished  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Calhoun  assisted  in  the  work  of  lathing  the  room,  and, 
during  the  evenings,  held  a  light,  by  which  Ashbel 
Steele  could  see  to  lay  on  the  rough  plaster. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  a  pronounced  Democrat  of  the  school 
which  claimed  that  sturdy  soldier  as  their  pattern.  The 
proposed  paper  was,  therefore,  named  the  Chicago 
Democrat.  On  the  36th  day  of  November,  1833,  the 
first  issue  appeared.  It  was  a  six-column  folio,  measur- 
ing twenty  by  fifty  inches  in  size.  Its  motto  was, 
"Where  Liberty  dwells,  there  is  my  country." 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and 
feelingly  writes  of  his  financial  embarrassments  during 
those  days  of  struggle.  He  expresses  himself  under 
obligation  to  T.  J.  V.  Owen  for  substantial  encourage- 
ment. As  an  evidence  of  the  meager  support  then  ob- 
tainable, the  appended  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Demo- 
crat, taken  from  the  original  book,  tells  a  story  which 
newspaper  men  of  the  present  day  will  appreciate;  as 
welKas  furnishing  a  valuable  register  of  citizens  in 
1833: 

A.  Loyd,  G.  Kerchivall, 
C.  &  I.  Harmon,  James  Kinzie, 
Chester  Ingersoll,  E.  A.  Rider, 
Dr.  W.  Clark,  H.  B.  Clark, 
John  Miller,                   Robert  A.  Kinzie, 
Samuel  Brown,  P.  J.  Lewis, 
Newberry  &  Dole,            P.  F.  W.  Peck, 
James  H.  Mulford,           George  N.  Powell, 
John  Wright,                  Jonathan  Hix, 
Alanson  Sweet,              Joseph  A.  Barnes, 
R.  M.  Sweet,                 Mancel  Talcott, 
P.  Carpenter,                  Alson  Filer, 

G.  Spring,  Douglas  Slone  (Sloan), 

John  K.  Boyer,  A.  Woodruff, 

David  Carver,  Daniel  Elton  (Elston), 

Star  Foot,  Luther  Hatch, 

M.  B.  Beaubien,  George  W.  Snow, 

T.  J.  V.  Owen,  P.  J.  Updyke, 

William  H.  Brown,  John  L.  Sergents, 

B.  Jones,  John  Watkin^ 


I.  Allen, 
J.  K.  Botsford, 
J.  B.  Tuttle, 
Charles  Wesincraft, 
E.  L.  Thrall, 
J.  Dean  Caton, 
Eli  B.  Williams, 
Samuel  Wayman, 


Mathias  Mason, 
John  Wellmaker, 
I.  Solmon,  Mitlwalkie^ 
Niram  F.  Hurd, 
James  Mitchell  Peailleur, 
Charles  Viaux, 
Solomon  Juneau,  Millwalkie, 
Lt.  L.  T.  Jamison, 


Archibald  CUburn  (Clybourn), 

Augustus  Pugsley,  Librarian,  Ft.  Dearborn, 

Silas  B.  Cobb,  E.  Wentworth,  Millwalkie, 

Art  Breed,  (ieorge  Walker, 

E.  W.  Haddock,  Stephen  E.  Downer, 

Irad  Hill,  John  B.  Beaubien, 

Doct.  Maxwell,  Parker  M.  Cole, 

Hiram  Hugunin,  J.  R.  Barney, 

A.  Merrill,  Solomon  Lincoln, 

James  Herrington,  T.  Forbes, 

Rufus  Brown,  Alexander  N.  Fullerton, 

Jeremiah  Porter,  M.  K.  Brownson, 

T.  C.  Sproat,  Silas  W.  Sherman, 

Peter  Warden,  John  B.  Beaub  (ien), 

Philip  Scott,  Nelson  R.  Norton. 

E.  W,  Casey,  Benjamin  Hall, 

J.  L.  Thompson,  Nathan ieL Carpenter, 

H.  T.  Handy,  Hiram  Lumbard, 

Chicago  Harbor,  Samuel  Harmon, 

E.  S.  Kimberly,  J.  W.  Reed, 

P.  Pryne,  Walter  Kimball, 

Peter  Cohen,  William  Taylor, 
Brewster,  Hogan  &  Co.,    Hambleton  Barnes, 

C.  H.  Chapman,  E.  Morgan, 

Piatt  Thorn,  Ahisa  Hubbard, 

S.  P.  Brady,  R.  E.  Herrick, 

Jacob  G.  Patterson,  Thomas  Hoyt, 

George  Heslington,  John  Noble, 

Edward  E.  Hunter,  Oliver  Losier, 

Ford  Freeman,  John  Marshall, 

Hiram  Pearsons,  C.  B.  Dodson, 

S.  Ellis,  S.  Rand, 

Isaac  Harmon,  Henry  Hopkins, 

Richard  Steele,  A.  W.  Taylor, 

Elijah  Clark,  John  H.  Kinzie, 

Mark  Beaubien,  Paul  Burdick, 

C.  H.  Chapman,  Augustus  Penoyer, 

George  Bickerdike,  John  Davis, 

Robert  Williston,  Byron  Gurin, 

H.  C.  West,  William  Coole:^, 

John  T.  Temple,  Oraemus  Morrison, 

Rathburn  Sanford,  Gilbert  Carpenter, 

James  Walker,  M.  Vanderberg, 

Benjamin  Briggs,  Samuel  Brown, 

Benjamin  F.  Barker,  H.  I.  Cleveland, 

Billy  Caldwell,  S.  T.  Gage.* 

In  the  inaugurate  number  Mr.  Calhoun  demonstrated 
the  platform  the  paper  would  occupy  under  his  manage- 
ment in  a  clear  manner,  announcing  his  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  unbiased  by  preju- 
dice. The  importance  of  the  contemplated  canal  or 
railroad  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi 
River  was  appreciated,  and  the  paper  was  pledged  to 
favor  the  enterprise.  As  a  local  index,  a  list  of  the 
advertisers  during  the  first  three  issues  of  the  Democrat 
is  here  given  :  In  the  first  number  of  the  paper  are 
advertisements  of  the  Traveller's  Home,  kept  by  C. 
Ingersoll ;  powder  and  belts  for  sale  by  John  Bates,  Jr., 
at  the  post-oflice ;  hardware,  crockery,  boots  and  shoes, 
stationery,  tinware,  eta,  for  sale,  and'  a  house  to  let  by 
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John  Wright ;  an  ox  wagon  for  sale  by  C.  H.  Chapman  ; 
drugs  and  medicines  by  Philo  Carpenter ;  dry  goods, 
crockery,  hardware,  etc.,  by  W,  Kimball ;  forwarding 
and  commission  by  Newberry  &  Dole  ;  winter  clothing, 
provisions,  groceries  and  liquors  by  P.  Cohen  ;  groceries 
and  liquors  by  S.  Foot ;  grocery  and  provision  store  and 
forwarding  and  commission  store  by  B.  Jones ;  sale  at 
auction  of  oxen  and  wagons  by  the  United  States  au- 
thorities at  Fort  Dearborn  ;  saddle  and  harness  making 
by  Goss  &  Cobb ;  blacksmithing  by  Mathias  Mason  ; 
dry  goods,  crockery,  leather,  etc.,  for  sale  by  C.  &  I. 
Harmon ;  soap  and  candle  manufactory,  by  Daniel 
Elston  &  Co.  ;  $25  reward  for  a  stray  horse,  by  P. 
Maxwell ;  stray  pair  of  oxen,  information  wanted  at  the 
post-office  ;  two  astray  notices  by  R.  J.  Hamilton,  Clerk 
of  the  County  Court  of  Cook  County,  also  the  village 
ordinances  pas.sed  November  7,  defining  the  limits  of 
the  corporation  and  giving  the  names  to  Madison, 
Monroe,  Adams  and  Jackson  streets,  signed  by  T.  J. 
V.  Owen,  president,  and  Isaac  Harmon,  secretary. 

In  the  second  number  appear  the  advertisements  of 
Brewster,  Hogan  &  Co.,  forwarding  and  commission 
merchants  and  dealers  in  dry  goods,  groceries  and 
hardware ;  flour  for  sale  by  Daniel  Carver ;  dry  goods, 
hardware,  groceries,  etc.,  by  P.  F,  W.  Peck ;  groceries, 
hardware,  crockery,  drugs  and  medicines  by  P.  Pnitne 
&  Co. ;  horses  wanted  by  John  T.  Temple  ;  com  for 
sale  by  Richard  M.  Sweet ;  butchering  by  A.  Clybourne  ; 
Chicago  English  and  Classical  Academy,  by  G.  T. 
Sproat,  preceptor ;  and  a  caution  against  cutting  timber 
on  Government  lands,  by  H.  T.  Handy,  asssistant 
superintendent  Chicago  harbor. 

The  third  number  contained  the  following  addi- 
tional advertisements :  J.  D.  Caton,  attorney  and  coun- 
selor at  law;  $10,000  to  loan  by  R.  J.  Hamilton, 
commissioner  of  school  lands  for  Cook  County ;  J.  H. 
Kinzie,  forwarding  and  commission  merchant ;  auction 
sale,  by  James  Kinzie,  auctioneer ;  pocketbook  found, 
by  J.  Mann  ;  new  blacksmith  shop,  by  Pierce  &  Abbott ; 
a  bakery,  by  John  Wellmaker  &  Co.  ;  Giles  Spring, 
attorney  and  counselor  at  law ;  boot  and  shoe  making, 
by  L.  W.  Montgomery;  administrator's  notice,  by  J. 
B.  Beaubien,  public  administrator ;  a  public  house  at 
Flag  Creek,  by  E.  Wentworth  ;  and  J.  B.  Beaubien 
cautions  all  persons  against  trespassing  upon  frac- 
tional Section  29,  Town  39,  Range  14,  commonly 
called  "  Hard  scrabble,"  as  such  offenders  would  be 
severally  prosecuted  "without  any  regard."  During 
December,  1833,  a  Mr.  Lincoln,  tailor  by  trade,  erected 
a  shop  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Street,  near  LaSalle, 
which  spot  was  then  considered  out  on  the  prairie ; 
hence  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  Prairie  Tailor." 

Illustrative  of  the  news  facilities  of  the  period,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  annual  message  of  President  Jack- 
son was  not  received  for  publication  until  December  31, 
i8j3,  or  nearly  one  month  after  its  delivery. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  married  at  Watertown,  May  31, 
1832,  to  Miss  Pamelia  C,  Hathaway.  Mrs.  Calhoun  did 
not  accompany  her  husband  to  Chicago,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1834,  after  the  measurable  comforts  of  a  home 
in  the  new  village  had  been  provided,  she  joined  him 
here,  and  was  intimately  identified  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Democrat,  by  assisting  in  proof-reading  and 
the  business  of  the  office.*  When  jobs  were  printed  on 
the  hand-press  she  would  smooth  out  the  deep  "impres- 
sion "  with  a  hot  sad-iron. 

The  Democrat  was  designated  the  official  paper  of 

*Alvin  Calhoun,  brother  of  John,  came  to  Chicago  in  company  wiih  Hibbard 
Porter,  June  la,  183^,  from  Sackett  s  Harbor.on  the  schooner  •'Hiram,"  Cap- 

ItaMett,  muter.  He  died  Jane  sS,  1849,  Of  bia  children  Mra.  J.  K.  C. 
FomattCKptala  W.  A.  Calhomi  nd  FiucbC.S.CBlliounaie  atiU  livins(i8«3). 


the  town  of  Chicago  and  the  first  order  made  for  the 
publication  of  a  corporation  notice  May  9,  1834,  The 
advertisement  was  an  announcement  that  a  fine  of  $5.00 
would  be  imposed  upon  any  one  who  should  ride  or 
'drive  over  a  bridge  faster  than  a  walk  ;  and  there  being 
no  policemen  in  those  days,  one-half  of  the  fine  was  to 
be  given  to  the  informer. 

In  November,  1834,  the  printing  office  was  removed 
to  above  the  hardware  store  of  Jones  &  King,  a  few 
doors  below  its  former  location.  The  mail  service  had 
so  far  improved  during  the  year  that  the  presidential 
message  was  published  December  23.  But  misfortune 
overtook  the  Democrat.  The  needed  supply  of  paper 
failed  to  arrive  before  the  close  of  navigation,  and  the 
issuance  of  the  journal  was  compulsorily  suspended 
from  January  i,  1835,  until  May  20  of  that  year,  with 
exception  of  one  issue  January  21  and  another  on  March 
25.  It  was  impossible  for  a  pioneer  editor  to  endure  the 
expense  attending  the  shipment  of  stock  by  land  routes, 
even  when  carriers  were  found  willing  to  transport  the 
load. 

The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  journalistic  field  was  broken  in  the 
summer  of  1835  by  T.  O.  Davis,  who  established  a 
Whig  paper,  called  The  American.  The  census  of  that 
year  showed  a  town  population  of  3,279,  and  a  county 
population  of  9,773.  Mr.  Calhoun  met  his  rival  with  a 
re-enforced  power,  by  employing  James  Curtis,  subse- 
quently Mayor  of  the  city,  as  editor  of  the  Democrat. 
Dr.  Daniel  Brainard  was  also  editorially  associated  with 
the  paper  at  an  early  date.  On  the  17th  of  August, 
1836,  the  Democrat  was  enlarged  to  a  seven-column 
folio. 

As  early  as  May,  1836,  Mr.  Calhoun,  from  personal 
motives,  determined  upon  disposing  of  his  paper,  and 
retiring  from  the  profession.  Several  leading  Demo- 
crats, among  whom  were  J.  D.  Caton,  E.  Peck,  H.  Hu- 
gunin,  and  J.  C.  Goodhue,  in  order  to  secure  a  controll- 
ing interest,  proposed  to  make  the  purchase,  and  fur- 
nished the  credit  which  enabled  the  enlargement  of  the 
paper,  as  before  stated,  but  the  sale  was  not  consum- 
mated.* 

An  arrangement  was  then  made  with  Horatio  Hill, 
brother  of  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  whereby  he,  on  the  i6th  of 
November,  1836,  took  possession  of  the  Democrat,  and 
after  placing  Hon.  John  Wentworth  in  charge  of  the 
same  until  his  return,  left  for  the  East,  but  never  re- 
turned to  Chicago.  This  is  Mr.  Calhoun's  statement. 
Mr.  Hill  returned  to  Chicago  subsequent  to  1857. 

It  was  only  upon  the  return  of  the  draft  protested 
from  New  York,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  found  that  he  had 
not  sold  his  printing  office.  Mr.  Wentworth,  then  in 
charge  of  the  ofHce,  being  anxious  to  purchase,  and 
consenting  to  assume  all  payments  that  Mr.  Hill  had 
agreed  to  make,  became  the  purchaser,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  four  years  liquidated  the  debts  ow- 
ing to  Mr.  Calhoun. f 

Digressing  from  the  main  theme,  we  here  insert  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  biography,  before  continu- 
ing the  history  of  the  Democrat  under  its  new  manage- 
ment.   In  the  spring  of  1837,  the  County  Commission- 

*  The  issues  of  November  a  and  9, 1836,  were  reduced  to  six  columns  per 
page,  because  of  a  failure  of  the  paper  supply. 

t  Mr.  Calhoun's  statement  does  not  convey  the  exact  conditions  of  the  caae. 
Mr.  Hill  actually  had  no  proprietary  control  of  the  paper,  as  (hat  interest  was 
tu  be  transferred  when  the  first  payment  was  made.  He  had  but  the  refusal  of 
the  paper;  and  upon  his  failure  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  acreement  wherein- 
iht  paper  was  to  have  the  proprietorship  vested  in  him,  Hon.  John  Wenlwortn 
(then  twenty-one  yearaof  age),  was  solicited  to  take  the  paper  by  a  number  of 
the  leading  dtixena  of  Chicago,  which  he  did  ;  thus  the  editorial  snccession  of 
the  first  paper  of  Chicago  passed  from  John  Calhoun  to  "  Long"  John  Went- 
worth, without  any  lapse  or  hiatus.  Mr.  Wentworth  having  "  sat  at  the  receipt 
of  custom,"  duriiw  the  time  that  Mr.  Hill  was  doing  aothiag  to  signify  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Hr.  Calhoun's  piopoaal  to  aell  the  Democrat  to  him.  Tliia  fact 
to  ahowa  in  Hr.  Calbou's  ■■laflctoj. 
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■Mud  biptKn  ^>rr  T '^ki.  KwU  ka. 
»Jhi^f>^  BftfgiP  ■iiuiBjPnhni 


if  •■  libidHi. 


JtlMl  Hm  B«*lrm%-Tiin..  — Ilir 
Cnkin  *r  A*  hw'-  B^ti\  if  Vftf 
(;viiii.*,Ti-T..       U«i.;  !■  i-p"ird 

In  llll  BnlT'li  p»(irr(  I.r1«ili:  iV.  . ni|>(.l 

■  lib  .11  ll,.  )|.I..>.  I.r'. Ex         I  It 

HI.  'Ilir  l)>>>!.  I'l'  Uri'M  -il'  L<'J  "r-l'H 
fxrilt  UHCun-uM  Nile  i^-'-uh'iI 
ImB"  fiwifi' 

^'ncWht^kantellliii;  lliii.iMlK 

llElbUEmlll  fTT'Ill  OIKlh  l>l>l|«-  ll]|<Hn» 

mil  liJit  lu  pmI,  M  liuB„  i-d..^  r.ri 
tinj^Lc  ihillmi;!  If  ll>ii  Hjuk.  <■  i  1  noil 
faj  Ijbmni  Ilia  tjiMit  Mi  ih-'ir  IMIm, 
M  iht  Dtmaeun  cumJ  ihrf  ilwaU 
ImihbhDtiI  >■  dii,ibri  wril  Iiiii  nn 
fnn  ^1  liiildHl.iHj  lli'r -ill  ■11' 
br>*  ipiil»|>«i4i«il  ■.  "<"i 
ih^  iHia^  wiiid  ilii<  iii  HiiMt 

i^^fd  Talf.  Hli^Mr  ihi  Wbifl-ii  u  ran- ' 
dill]  ilR-liiHimuiE  ■  illi  tli«n  t  )■  ii 
brri4i4  ihrir  mw'"     ilut  <-[ki| 
ill  jiiiih'r  il'B  'W''" 


•"-w  hm  ir(B(  [M  Ihwit  '^frhniMilli* 
Ljunl  Kii  I  Art  In  -"V  I'-Ufi  "■^  T-Vi, 


«Sfcit,it^7MiaHir 

^llllbiUMC-M 


ihl  F'-T...   <!  -Id  r^E  )X'll<»         '>   lUHil-  filjl  I' 


aH  iM  ATfc'^b"-  I"  -Vrf'-x-it  ■ 

dll  u,  inll  |7  «  "M>(iH>>n(:  ukd  la 


Iimih;,  iljd  u  Uu  kitsb  ■^  U*  Bai  AJ- 
*rr.       il,  ,!i,o  bill  al  JTiSi  ud  ■» 


eHUMji  HcM  ^IfciP  ■■  4nr  ll£  ibte  t« 
hvmi  ut.'iHidHiMdtfAt*  AIni  Irm 
iht  |v(iiIi|iii(*a(B*ii  iHiftUiHtlih? 

loa^  I  I'UlB^  llkp  dnlM  ban.  iUm 
'••■*F™«  ■■  ■  1'™''  '<t-    No".  IIUl  lUB 


1iil  Miiriinirr '  -T.    pn^a*  mi. 

■rikuuun^lniM  daoiia  ^  ita  ffiM 
Jt^^^  Hi  piUe  linn  ikd  m 

adUa^  ■  nrir     i^r  pbniilcs.  aoii 
■apawgBTn>t|iTriTHT>tC>ra-  IJ>itii"i<- 

IVjQi  l^s.ll  ■•  r»l  ■  qonltoj  if  pnaii'lc.  1V« 
(^lt«VE^  inFAfi.^  rw  Il^WiiI  vr"*F  ■  ■'■■ipI-- 
^wt^r  ■nJ  ifimtilT  n  »i  k  I'j"  f  "F  '"pui  r 
>.fBV  oj  nf  It'i'i-irlilic  v'llu-r,'~  "aDD  pim. 
UaaiUl  im,"  '-iW-acloi  .at  iW  ship  br 
lU  _k*  arai  Va^,'l  i.  t-^n^irrM, 
«»art*i  palMifn^  - 

ib«i»«hta*MBitortf  '.I 

■Na.^»l  I  iw  ItAirtjMimi  »f ihe 
W*»<l*»Fi  -Aid  lUifh*  « inmiikMad  br 

iWlM,itM<WTkwtilm^iA*'n  dH<ten 
bar,  K  amnHl  iC^^t^'JiM  ml/  UF  ih 
klri  *M  of  iLo  Turn  w  tcrf 

m  vJll  ■  na|mw.  '  T3u  kjimliflfli 
Itafb-WnhuWrni^' Tk>7  •ifs.p. 
fli  M  iU  tiMatiHt  tlKj  h^'l,  n.-»  al 
a7#]i,  dBliltJ  llil|  lb-.  laaHKH  iF  ■  ^lumul 
bMwB  iHimlll  niF  M  ikfriUilin  Uhil 

■a  iIh  'liMiiail  ili'l  Etani  ib  iJ^ 

tmm  »  pmitt  Tlbli  U  r  na^an.— 
T^Mafejih^ifc*  kMT 

M^Vik4p^aw,'q  a—M  m  iti.  n 

_„TA^IlilkrAafaalcaaa.aiW«l  fXwj. 

Tl*  tlaiirwi  hi  iIeH  ia  nariinai  ^IkAi 
*ni<^'u    n>  aa,i.j-.*J  itnai  pndnn.  4.'n- 

dfiiM  •■inaiinr.  ■f"UU1ir/'"^''i" 
iIm->  k  all  MaiiBi.  la  II  Ui  Uti  nA.  ■  a 


W  TUB  DEMInrK.vtT  nilLACOi 

Anartla^  \i.  ><lj.>ii  >rr.l.  ilir 

cniH,  RrnWjciiiK  I'l  ihvcil;  olChiEjj^B 
ntmlrirl  in  (■i'  Vilanii  b|  «■  nrli  hmi 
appMinM  H».(itaH  Ktl^! 
liairniiii,  (^1.  I.  ]lnBbfani  lad  Jh. 
'riiLir'i'ij',  Kh).  1iIL''^u'■ln<l^  jiul  T. 
Iluviiriuil  h\y\-'m  iichalUi  HcVfUTin. 

ll  ■«■«  Ilia  lii;».t  piljiKil  ipfrliiui 
Fiir  hrLiI  III  rNL[it>-<.  aUiJ  llfH  wltlHiai 

■  [lai^ll-l  ili  ikt  Suirf  rHMvaig 
iiu«  'if  luniniiaiij.  all  paruLini;  aT  im 
Liiiin-m  pirii  nihaua,  rVMlriii;  la 
iIji  all  tltiL  ua  in  ihair  cBcamiBEn 
eaald  }\<t  hit  ihc  rmt*  vt  humKtn  fm 
rhnn  m  >i>imi  hIiIi  rlw  prlt-iki^  c4aiia. 

ih|    DC    UtllliB    p«>l7  Im    lUl  CttBHtl^. 

aiHIiB^  nt  icmrl/'Binaiiail 

lirtiir-e  ipnaaifrjiblF  *niLn  -ullnl Tii*  Ur- 

fr,\,  -III.  UI.  -r.i'llii-r.l  Ut  Mnan- 

I  ,  .  If  .n,  r^In.ilr.  11, .  I  f.rLr.  Cb- 
.1..,    L  I  I  Jli'l  '.<>:ic'I  ill  4il.lmaFI  11 

ilic  [Ufj-iiii^i  ill  'il  "imiB  ttm  rm|ucul- 
If  i-ilcrrupH'Ll'  liT 'I-'  ttiiPiuilMtie 
.p|.|,iu>a.    Anil  11  -III  «nlj  iha  .»ri 

IjIc  Uau  kf  'Iw  BijIiL  Hit  fttttatal 
^•■ml  aAm  b«  tf^Uaf,  «ka  hail 
ma  cdMAfrWfti'  iiit  turn*  Mnn 
iIk  tiMini'.  1^*  •■m*'!        ■«  1^' 

f^uit,   la  Ilia  ilMa  ^Urt   an  ^r■■llla} 

■  irnUi;  Mlt.  al  tklir  fj-tl  Sit.  hIk'II  llif 
•iMrrWi  will  b<  lEKincil  br  tv.  Ii  inili 
miIuaIi  &v  I'hc  ■uiti'ntii  III  4 J  ■Ifr-n  btm 
■i,  r.l|.  -ml,  Jl  la  tuipril  IW  r>*ij 
rirniucrtl  III  llbflTilJ.  Ul.illiaj^a  li.i.lri.l 

-r  J.  aiiapicr,  mil  ba  piriTiit  ii  lb*  *il 
l  .ijpdt  imr.(»<>  »»i  —"J  p"»ia»iii 

Im  juppaml  ■■  mpaul  la  IH]  »ll  «F  hi- 

flu's  tVKVlMi  J  ■'S'<"i«">  ■  ■ 

(I.r  pi-...Mi.i.,^  II.,  ?™a.l  W.Tii.  „|^„^ij-„ft,^i,„.,.  f„,  ii„.   

ChNK  h.  ALL,  an  iTt|BaiJ[.l  la  mnl  al !  blnl  ihilmiilniil:!  <u  uii.k«  .iiijiraii  lu  rhcir 
IhaHm  lab  lUWH  Srtn  ,"<lwi,  I  *"'i""i"  il  'ilui'  i.-iiaKinl 

'  an  iiillatiLcE  I  T  ihrir  liin<'n;.t>  iin,|  vp- 
ngkincH  II  ill  lU"  >*W"pa  a*  Uft-  'Vbl 
At  On  Buiaftfmie  MUlnc  h  Jlaa- 
Jif  anuac  MUl  alU  ht  lb  lul  br 
Mtrral  mauha,  il  had  bUx  Ih  Bink 
-.1  rffij  tiinm,  Inveim  Miffrnt  XBi^f  ^ 
II-  uu-inoB  ddlick  tti  h>  jil*H.  tl 
•  1 1  <  I '.  1 1  tw  a  •  pi  mdU  al-it  Cam  Ctliub'^* 
ltdiicHitlle  hml  f-wixlliNl  II  Ihitllim 
-irli.pal  a  unglc  iliiitnier,  ihuj  (wiUai 
..I  ilic  icdur  L!  aiialil  blrikf  iam  ihr 
riiiti  il  the  rn<-m>i  vliur  r]»»n  afcr 

Urwn  01. 


«  MKBBa  if  Mat  thaf  Mfa  w  li^ -Ih*^ 
4fl#iNitf1^^  «B  bwa  ILnli;: 


Um  t#  iMMt  *nB  inidin^  -Kahit 

Mir*(>'.n. ■  nntt  Cut liilr'T  ^lli.- 
Inii'.  li-nh-r,  i.n  J  irEriir'  fi«J  iiacill'i'iiii 
l■pl^  "il-c.  uliitii  jLm  l.arie  nil  41111'  1 
ikff^  iMb  Urn  mnu  «u  niK  Lii 


ipartiBr*-,  nfldMl  lu  inliml  mrj 
n»n  (kii  hn  lb*  ifeM  tHt*'^  ^  ^ 

^•Il^•r(  nf  Itrm-Hnci.    I.fI  ill  rhnc, 

^^l  Jl!        >LU<i:r.  i^i.--  i<p.'  aioii  -iL" 

iki-  ii.n.l  .ll.ini.l    [>.>1L'..'I    Ihc  T^liil.li'i 

ilii.|  ilici.!  iiill  Ik  iiiiriEUU  lurmi;  unt  i 
■iMriii  I. 

dniof  r-ij  null,  ijif niiHiiftJ  irk  [Iia  ptanrifai* 
«(.n..nl.t  tti.ij  I  ..^  ii.>d>c 

iLn  I  uip>j  Il'iiiir  -i">  'l.a'  I 

■D!|iM[a<b>  IK^M,  laJI  IPtliM  liil"«.iaJ. 

La»a ihi^nt^ p" em,  Hili5  tHiM, 


]Miina:iEH  I 

fiia— tiL  I'ha  rckfjE  la^r  ti  fut}  tiff,  ^ 
EAur,  bhUi  iIvi  ^  Hlai  fij.  |iiiaal«i 
.h.1 1  aadmbj,  inna  a  Jnc>  »(a|ninwia 
il»  laiiiirraJJfap-t.p....  in  iVa  mm.,,  lli, 
nia|'"rV,      «       o^lar  vJmj  aafaudl  pan- 

WHHal'a'  Bb4  ibaUlaB  nl  M- 

ufj  aad  w^mfrrlbai*  br  ateaU^arli^  «b 
l-amhav^^^  yai^ivma  4ii3'r  Liv  ii 
iw^  Liu.  'tba  I-'Edtnl  t^iu  •eii.  "TV  lai.'i- 
LlJt-aU  ^rflnm  af  Ikla  r'Bmltf  trnf-mUkt 
lyliHHIl'IUIlb>4riH«>ef  al  ikiiiall  anm. 
lit  i>  .  vm \i  iUUiIfM  Lkncl^wa  ib*  IkncKia- 
rioi  Hilii.Adi;T:iu  |jV-.lna  f  e»ai  la 

lii^rauiiK-i,  II  i>  •i.l.uAaJta^Hnaal 

rt—naf,  ciui  ivinn<i'Ti!i*jaTiti*'m'-'\i 

•ihT  kn  ■tanaBHta  hI  l|i«a  ^a        iWl  ^ 

Tj  laan^nilrArtniHa  wilt,  ilw  1  roi  ttv 
hI  (»^>a«Mmteaa  Titndmtiif  ih>i 
i»pjd -ui-i^  al  Ibw  imukptv,  asd.  bf«sF«i 
u  Wv,  '"'h'.ti'Vtl  HI- 'as  rain  ili..  Vlkif  Ih.- 
Ibwnhnj  hp  Bi.iv  rar.  ir:iia  ['.i^iach  JcaarpBLih, 
LiLl  aarufni.-.    1i,ttim^\,n  •■  I'a..  the  Urn.. 

oiit  tl      .:<!  u'iri-j  HI  iiia  ^^  jii)^  .I  iL. 

bvB  ''  tiiid  ll«^  ■  'W  lDTiia:ik.i*  >'M¥r.  T'lhi  i^ii 

Hi,"  M.IDa  TIL.  '1  I^MIPan-  U|    it'   ■!*>  vl  pflf- 

ia  tIjh  M  maiKn  on,  ill., I.  p-il.^,r.  u  Iki 
iUmhiU),  Ub  ln«  D-mi-'^al  a,i<-i.r^u-^ili| 
•«|(  ilicaa  in  ibna  iu.r.i»n  ii,.  [jn,. 
t>a  W-Hi^ iha  IWhaf..  Wirl-m—  "  m 
lal'I  flti^  wao,  m  "airaan  :;,„■  ,  jnnT  . 
•  rw  't>  mi;  Jk'b'I^  k  t-i...,'i,ijiri:i 
L»ci'.         >^''i'n.  'I  u  i-ii-,  luM  r-r  On 

!■  fi.-^  ^Tll' »r         klr-iiLdjU.  IFF    In  ihfT   »!''  Ibd 

hia.-rlp°alB,  i>hivu4  as  ui'll.'l.i  .'1  ll.i  I  all 
IJIf,  kal>|  Ii  M.^nfOir.    aiiij  lai 


fW*i  :Mniir  itaMBvr. 

ND  ai 


ft-niir— 'H.iir 
Vml  jWkat  in  iLi 

hiaa|oU  Ma  i.i 


'Jn.  Ii,r,>if  TvfBp- 

rajnui.ilyi 
■Bill  Id  Ik 


Jftcf  oiifr— "  Veil.  Bi  fiiKin,  m. 

SHllf  UpUlll  iIPHU  'ailbauF  c|l;r  rlHlni. 

wma ;  n..  nlWi  ll^f  '"°  -~ 

II  inallU-p»* 'i't- 
Imaa  lUt  Mia  H  M*  Eilh,  hil  U  ft  lb* 
pitciplf  IL  Niti  h  Aea  ikaif  ah^iia 
•KciaMitBhBihMiai^liaL-  fMhii^* 
IkaWln^irr  i;ailiB|  iiirl*  nbal  lail  («. 
B-JT  afclid  "kit  Ihar  ri-'l  tirrj  IS.  Pmid..i 
K^lBD,  ^^'i*     l!"-!'  Il'"- 

■tjrladapt  B(W  idirii'.  aiLl'l-,  I,  i> 
(M^iic  ill  .Lffi  liaa  iHiBi.  il  1I1  a\t  vt 
ai^v  MLai  rlrdim.— II;  U*  UKh, 'lh(} 
iLi^^iienlbiHiin^ifWShlc-  iVhii 
iLiiik  in  vTlli*- 

/'v.'HCf— I  -BCL  ID  KMV,  •>«,  if  lb; 

biipi  lah'B  iki      r  mr.Taaipkiia,  iha 

11  j<i.<l  ilka  (UbI  TWj  icrtrNa)  Loat^ 

(.riKifilf.bil.aibiDihr  taj-i,  ikar  iHh 

F'l'jn-I  wHk  1^  TTinl  nri,  irait,  go'tl  isi!   

III.,     l!  »Ipl1>ii(  ••«»  I  HIT  a  -bl-lhr 

|rh.|S,t.  ,h 


k  na  ■  Mrtiaa  Ian  M'-jni  hnrJku 
liUaiBa,  aaK>1^4B^  ■  wil  ,1a— 
I  Itfif  Jnaafru,  IM.  TkbAaw  »t>«p_ 
■^w  Wli^  irKara^  Ba-if  Ihii- aaafc 
Y«iii»iii^ji|„akMBaa  ■  ipadaMsa 
r...  a  miJM  a.kai  ba  H  ■  ia*  fftllltiaaa 
■ilh  plrBt(  of  luik  ijidA  bW  bal.  iul( 
-kielu-r;  nnii  in  ulnu. 

>vr«D^Tbai  ■  ri|b>  Mj  aulu  ii 
«**  laai;  n*  ha  iifK,  I  jnhjr  Ikiak. 
frnd  TM^Uk.  liac  gainhny  lad  hn- 
}tn  kaaa  ■aiBjalniJ  Lh.  afimif  k«  ■■- 
Ub|  ■■  Iku  tfUa  aad  ah  aw  OHOAfctW- 
.a*.  If  N.n^U..  I»7H.MMMIM<«* 
iM  >a«  Haach  I'd  Bit  gwd  ^  m( 
oMf,  Qui  I  lita  u  iri  a  apiihtHf  al 
(II  IikN  la  •>i,i  LrnuIalBiii  laj  IB  i'Joui 

oAcaairflia^.     '^hm    n^i    filLjt   fUlH  kiB 

kiwi  BlU  bi  ba.iui  u  Ih.  nil.  W  at  "ifr 
karl  BIKUtB  till  nun  lb  bt  fcr  a&(i  h 
Mj  Baa.  ilu.]giilaa>,  IteinaL  jt-xi^ 
pla  tll^  ahiip  ■  la  iitBur  UiMtf  aniMi 
1>I«-  1^7  «•  pnk  lb  ruM  at 
Ik  baii  aAiM  '^m.  Ik  Mtwd^  lb» 
{ntf  lad  ikfl  bkaac  fia  ra  ita  Da- 
m.  h«a  Nvu  ■  FkiJa,  «a<  ]m  ^ 
iad  Ihl  *Mfi  BiMl;  Ika  -f  -"—  if  ^ 
priCTrmif.alaatatibah  aidi  ttmtr 
MUHtribjukaaiiibaa^  ati)!  ii  ulaa 
«B  drtun  pif  a,  ki  ln(  nal,  Im  i*iII 
iaJ.  Ik(»  Ikl  Wlk|t»  id  Iba  allaaa  aaJal 
■BITtlHl  IkClEt.   Hkd   a[    ba-tirliBf  IWl 

ftaynj  njbl  ID  kc  IM  iliMlaid  Bj  irbOt 
»  *HA  Ii  Id  b*  jailKtj  b  btq&u.    la  E^. 

TikH^  ■*•■>«■•  aHhf  nk«  p'ljM- 
Biij  Eta  Hipiliia  aai  pi^  ii  a. 

aan  Inai  ii,J  md,  ihtf  han 
abaM.  'n.f  HB  BfiiaaBM, 

•lk.Bti,.ffndRI  Mdlka  b<A«  dLoa 
alihiirpaiiji  ii.iFWHiMie.  .Aisa^'bn 
I'l  Ik  n  Q)i|niiiMa,  kanv  aoL  atj ,  Ma. 
■1I11-.  bii*       B  ikiH  Uin  mj  |aHt 

<|.I.  ,  oLo  ua  •lujTi  17  ikm  hwi  HB  Vl^ 

-.l.r  li-i-. 

ihi  UUUf  dfrl  al  Iha-  lakip  J  <m  p^te  > 
laol  miniH  aka  ■  ■  >hj  aid  h»  >^ 
FPratCHpEiiiBiJlinBaB  n -ndwM 
tha  cUfai  UwM  SWa  Jhik— UoMia 
wttaH  ffiA  ipnuhdiBa  BiMi  h  iC 
Itebr  ntiU— la  HieitBit  a-i  lapnriiifaai 
Inn  Taffni  >n  'eIJ— Li  i  u  ilc  Ni||>  lilala 

Mll^  «Ul  f  <l  ibCM    ll.Lllil,    li.r    hiiab  m1 

lt»li-T>lh  ittlrn  nr  I  I1.i!itcl|  jni  Utak- 
HII  M-,  IB  Udx-I  oil  I-,  1^1  iIk  \mUi  uIiU 

8*ak  oi  I'lijiai  J  .iri->  iTi^m-ufi. 

a  bolUa  ^i.i-|-;.ij-  ..,1,  Lu,;  f^,  i  ^,  w 
M  14a,  ali>  Llij  n-ill  tiiJiKQr  Ij-  alipitm 
naankiB^al  Ifaa  bilu-r^.inJ  i^iii  f 
dnir  Duksud  Ibdr  i«b  ibUianhaHaa 
iBf  i  lid  al  ikapfiiiJtinitf  nillUlH, 
ni.  jaur  o»clunK>,  Unottt.  mi  kMC 
DiiTrlaMi.  Ndh  Ika  pii<ilira  si  ItM  attf 
U  i^etuiJ  HQaU  liU  tka 

t'tTMT — Vel  ihii  ainlil  \it  lij 
b1  Vth'X  I  tif  (.kil  ire  hail  lirllrf 

pgl  ap.  i|jlb  M'I'lt'a  nlc  LiuD  h^l^  IL11. 
I  HAiil  la tnniv  ahitaif'ra  l^iri"  En  (INI 
liv  rlnlhia  lllnivm  '  I'rrluiJ.,  if  |E^i. 
riMn  had  huBua  ki'^  1-f  hiiuIiIiId  a«ll 
rnan-lij  Ini  IIikiivh.  ir  <lf[i(>l|  «iy>i 
gn        hii  ff^jt  ind  tlni  pattf  am 


'■iaital  Imb  Iha  n)i4  •MamK  4  ihi^  Va- 
ubUiii  Tirir  inlwaljiaifcuteatalBj 
llir  smt  a|Mibn  tl  uu  MtiQi  iumI 
bi4HiH>  mawan  la  Xnr  Tai^  (hHM 

Bai>  PliiUdelpUj.  rWranibannlH 

„r  (nVr  ii|i|«>"i.  inJ  |Ii*  fitcEdi 
IIt.1,,1,  iriPu.  n«iH,l  citJiUl.  Iht^ 
llll  I  il  III  II  »l  I.Li  "iiLlb-e  Jil  lillh  alii 
lrrD"'iii<  ii,i|biJinli  tipjil  tnleai. 
'Itiri  Ilia  itn  iitiKMfll  luil  cirr  Bula 
Bj  I'lir  iJie  ^mj  ihI  domcilH  unjlhMrf 
mLtc  al  Inia  If  man.    Hkv  focii  wt«- 
canCliriail  IVaUtM,i>a  Wk(t 
0-1.  m4.  M  4  liu  iK>^  hin  plai]  n 
H-tWi'.  Nw,  kl  IfinlMn'i  ihall' 
■.f-au  Iw  ahti  'liv;  m*j  In  jL-iiili.  T^ai 
mi;  ilrprihLp  ifm  h  iu  SViiJjiiijjiiiN  l"e-«.l| 
hf  ten..Wt..|  r>a  Wl.-i  mn- 

Ihil  Ihr  linlf   Irii-lSil.  ihiiifiiiif  il>r  All  i..':c  iiiii-->..  MlijIiirB 

Llir  ar.iii  IdJ  Hiria  V-e  Vtti'P'       1l->>          'Iiiri.*  i"i  i-  I"'  -i '  E  liHil-V  ic-t  |n-l 

i;«Hiii>t>  |an<(l  iku-  •ikg.  aaj  Uiji'iun  l.^i '  i.iiii:,|r  i   am  •  Li  ri'~.l  ,l'i-l  I  lii-^n  A-" 
tlj-l^:  BtJ  ibc  ^Vl-xi  lijijwuJ  iJiLu  I  t^'tfJiMilHl  (AluctliaJ  iLu  aiJ  bc  laa- 
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tm*  mmt  mmtki  hiI  in  ■■i-i 
M    I  •Mfl)i  hpL  Mm<  TMn, 


n  bwri  la  m  fw  4«  f^H-Mf 

jiKt.     I  ll-bl    r>*  <■  — H  MMJI 

WW  vT  ikr  iv-icl  cralrj'  ««•  Bn  A 
■ihri:  »•!(     •!«  Ki'tr     Hcfbmin  irv 
"  Ml  °i  1^  l..b.un  Du.  4h.|  mill  1^1 
J  ihr  -»j  .44  iinni  .f  V& 

ki>l  IBM  wiBi  aHoi  .NMu  kfc  h» 
||Hrih>«^«Mri£ir  Wt  MilrtHiBg. 

JMarir— TWf  w*  loj  pid  ch. 
'  [  r<«rT  ihwi  ku  >■  BMt  liBT* 
a.    Wi^  Ml*  M  n  W  cIkimi  if, 

■■M -4  BW  IrVbtll   •iaa'l  Itkr 

ikfatn  Ml.  Hl^"'^  i^'"  l<" 
-      -  [  I  il  l«  iwirMilHi  I.  lIL 




tan 

'IKllHBt  1 

htt  H«  irtlin  feail 
41  lannaaii— lUtita 
irriiHH' »  Wnli1i,m  an-  ■■ii  b-bb^  irt- 

llHb*,  <kJ  an  If  U4«  iBUMIKia  H- 

twii  u  aw  km  MB  II  i»  uiida .  Ik  rf*7 

|»«lW  null  MAtr  IfeKILIIi.*!        lh>  UW 

-]■*>»-'  -u-^^ 
tmnttn  Um jiwl I  'iH  in  ■•• 
asmmr^  nnr'l  lIHtnl*^  •i4>iiii  «ir, 
'hIL  »r  vtlifriwi  ikr  t*-**«T"  u  F**ii  '  ■ 
dcUCd  i>f  ^  Br  ETHM  -  IMI  1*f  ^VUll 
Ib-M  rrulH  tJlli  iJllH-  Ite  MWM  'i  1f^\%  M 
Ih  •ttcrrmm^  .  LO^.  b  IM  w  IIM.  <1dJI  4^ 
ijlf  hB  i  I       K   -i^.h  Ur  4#tAt  b-llL>  IP  k\  10- 

*  hn  vH.hl^ilj  hfh  LH  f  L-Bi  flf  HIMT. 

■hiacailr-  -hell  iti  iir  ilirill*^!'!  >' Ikt  W 

mi  Hl<  I 


^^^^  ^^Ci£l£u  rtflX 


-Uf.!  k.  cHilTC^  MB 

.iHKnJ  bnifMM^  H  l|  Mib  HdK  to 
«iir  ihn  I  iktn  u  ihr  J  ika 

t:M;  kcwbII}.  Thi  Whini  a.i.'i 
*mi  All  «|  lil,     ~nt},  Ttli  lltAT,  tn 

■U  lir  ^Miffc  T^;  D  iBiicnc;  « 
WHMr  ii  ^  1  PV-«  >^  *n  ir 

aMM«*f,«.*i«:iUi<*i--«M 
Smrrwk  tha  ifwa,  hh 

hbHM  k  hit,  I- rmat.   A  m« 

Hi.  Climi  H        fliitp^^  D^Ha 
B  Mr  tritait  hn«  unUna  i* 

iH-.M*trflHr^k^f  m.j. 

h  M  IkKoT  >faa  xM  Mm  4  m4  Mh 
■km  ioiIm.   t  lBM>feMk  ttw  an. 

3^1', HE  -r  rl.,.c.f  UabapMMlM 
}t>tt^f  ,md  pmi  Jan  an-wnrj  w 


c  a. 





0—-rf«nri  lit  mil  Mil.  '*r  u- 

L— ■- -1  ^ ^  _  "-  l-.-^i*  -^-irli 

r-KWj  r|  u»  pti  ;ii  1 1 1  ■  IM  ituMhrn 

^^HU,  VI  ■■■■B  tTvrf  HIW  B  ■faliaal 

■■J  M  II  fcr  i-i  lb- 1  iii'iMfcHi  i^flaeTt-  ^  iw 

t 4«lf  ■'■IL  ^hI  iri4m  ljrqaHll|  I4 
•.■Ml  Ir  u4  taUr'^*  fc'r  ufLi 


lk<-n 


-  I-,  f  .M  Ik.  .i,^.^^^,.^  H 

svbiniii.x.  •!  ik>  hlliH,  lii  MkI  ht 
rj..ji..  J.  .i^gja,        „.,.,  jiHiMlm  WfU 

Ul  AbiU.  iUa|  ^  w  li.l  ||[  rii  mJiM 
•  Bka-j^i^  *■<     -  "    -  ■  *■  ■ 

h  lali,  ••  ■  K  ••  1^  fwh^ln 
-rt-v  VMl  •k'M  ^t—n  «  «a>IiiA>  i« 
grri-  f  11' -  iJn 

)^  im,  Tkll  lll.r.il  tllltant  linlbllr,! 
-  ^f^l4pllk#  flUhA  in 
■■lilH|  £tu  HMUM  I 


hni  H  .tklnl*.  M  W  ht 


ILL'. .>...«. 

<%  •rCWar  *i  •lirmtni»  Ml  Hill 


EiMSLMriM 


UTI 


ibrwiUni 


2  -r;; 


MIf  I 


H^Kkrir         B  irfiMil  kf  lb  rrw 

«^  ^ill  I     lo  k>  uhJ  Htf iMirtl  Ik  Aiit 

t_b.l.  l.>,H.,p..i-|»Tr  rTFr^^M 

^HP>T»l  MH-iil"—  slkiiHlb  dai 
llllMlin>|-^  ■fH-i'niBii  I**-*.** 


■n>irfib«M«MH  Mf  ■Mfc  iPilT 


JU^H^  rUi  n>r  ih-  .11 

l>ulr-(  r,,>,.jjuii.dini  C»m™i.ll«  -al  Bn  la  ^ 
M<B>^^         I-*"',   -1—  *"!  •, 

■ir?  ikTifrunvrr*  '   r"  '•'  v^^un 

■1  wTi  T4"nBn  l4ivi|k-ii  4f  '^ut.  lad  i" 

jftf^v  'hviifF  "lUi  >«  p|i>*iiii-ii- 

.IWiri.  T1uli«in>jniib>  nrili>'l-  ir"dniri 
4  Ina'       hlitput  4%  Mir  L>rB<i'nlic  mMbh 

TM  aan  '11  ih-T-i  ip-jinnx-j  H>r  t-ii^iii: 
"  E.  HoHmi,  E^.  Uii  iOMI  fa  hfa^ 


1^         f  I*  mjltr  nkmaJ  «  w 
MMfa  •iMv  fa  _ci.MFP>.r  -Tla  fal  m 

•<iM 

Udc  Biiipi,  .TCkHf.-  bflp^B  ii-KaJ  -apH- 
Ha  1*1  BIIIM  Ll  U  ahbi..  il—  ">J  ■— 
f^^W—W.  "P-1-  fa  ill     PI   p<™!ilfa  •< 

Tfa  W>  H< 

•rfa^bwfa 
I  •■  fabaaa 
l»  »■  I  faWlawl'.lfa 

if  fa  IM  fafaa  11 II  ■  mr*m  ai| 

ii.i.^-.>M-ifJiT>fa™i  h,fa. 
T^^.'l  I  I  ttfawHwllbHTf^ 

iuft  v4  fa  aAm- 

iWfa.  fa  m-iiti  •-  —  ~ 

fa  m-jfa*  >a  TtMitij  I  ■  Hat,  U*. 
Tfan^aMi^aliaaiMEMMI. 

>>i  Am  Mri  ^T       4vr*>M,  '^btm.  b  ^bit- 

CtL  SmMm  ai  tiBiiil  Uk  m  ■  bbh 

Mto  iMl  iiipini  nf  i^Hdi.  nhia  -amcJ  iM 
TKltH  -hHif  U  -bV  VHhi*  iTHllrrMr  I'MHn^ 

prrwil    Unkcnlic  E^a*  rimwirf.  Ilri. 
■nl  M  bm^t  hi  Ibr  iDdcpodrrW  Tl  t4 
LP  a  Bi.^ -<ri  ita, 


IWN 

J.II  P^ulmai 
f--»MlllB-rfll»JM  iMl  IM..>rf,l.  •»« 

fad  (fin  — ^wul  F  ihbM  ikmu 
lia  Wud— UHIIII  'luMbl  fa...!. 
«a  'Hb4.~uih»i  ^ipi>M  <t.cr«. 
M  Wild  IliM  'lEiniht  farru 
«■  Wll     IMMI  l.prktrd  farm. 

em  IHi  .aW]  3  ipWtl-, 

iM'ifalfiBi- 

AMMlbrn.thlB.<BMBB 

KM  r»I  fa-viM.  iCbirillrai] 
Fiir  miBM     >-fa^  •!  kf 


IN  M 

«  a 

u  M 

lU  u 

HI  •! 


I  ^Hll  fa  fa^  fa  - 


iHHikHi  ■i<ai^_.fa| 


L.-«,*a  — falW  If.MfatMrf 

-  faadfa.iiiv 


HiBiJarfa  jiHUBu  ^ 
It  Indfi.  I  ii«V  ■  ha 

HBB  »M  te.  IMT  Md  fairiu 
r  WBHH.  Up 

nyBt*ii»i  tHiiiii. 

uaoinm. 
D.  ^  »M  .rufa  Id 

■  ■Bll^  Il  !»• 
PMfaj^.fa, 


a,. 


■J^hriOHdinf  ui] 

ri'  kttB^a  tvHBBar  nanni 
ti;  CanJ.  a^alsW.^. 
hi  |iar«ul  faafjM- ba<B(  fctf 
C.  I   r  111  II  llaiy  fa^«'. 


fa  til  ii     «A«  kf  fasM- 


iim^  m  cBB  if  rmiip*  tttt  tf. 
MHpiMi  fa  fa  ■■■■iiM  nH 

'm  a»*.  fa  «  fa.  rB.«7S 

IKO  W  UriZU.  I 

a  c  unca,  i 


MMONSWANTEII 


■iafaafa-i,r»il.ianiBjBC5 

4,  iL  lamiAH 


Ai^Hl  afavd^  -.Wiafa^lP  M 
fa         fa  iflmi  IIL-WJ* 

fa        fa  ll.l>i«fa»W 

MM  Ikr, 
«— n  tr  nkM  BB  HK  ^  » 

orfa  Am  aaaM  BI  Iwla  *arf 
*i  BHu  MIL  Ha  an 
u  fafadad  fafai>~^  ImbU 
a  '  km!  Hwri  al^UL  {ua^ 
'  ll>4aBfalTa<'  fa  IIS4VW  M 
a.!  frttapulBl~«lfaH1<fat- 
■n~lcav1l«>  *Bd  •fak'a  ■£ 
iOB,  dlH4d   fa  fa 

«.»i,kfa-»-r 


H« 

|4  M 

IM  II 


I.-.  iiV  c. 


•  J.i 


Tl'ian  ikli< 


■n-Ti-.-u 
•INfa  -a: 

mEJFTJ.  Wia 

ih  taiJ  dwlrr.  Uinba.lr^Xj.  (llA  U 
i^mr  IVWH— n'^iat^ivt.  17a  !iB 
r^KT  lUinii  i^MMi^dwaart 

■uu.  I.iai  4W  !li 

CiR  iifa  Diki  LaMM^^MMW^ 

•   I     r  I     laB    -    _  tu 


8 


I  In.  n.  ..  a  ^..1 41  h^,  fa4  ■  1^ 

U.rrn  '•.ib  !fa  ha  llw  lad  III*  I 

>>||<'  r...  rtiri.p  nifm  111.  ---^^  ■-  .  _4 

•  hvl  fl  1a>l)i  kn  .BE   ha  ■  ilji. 

TS.'.d'-i  «.>i'lMIBraa  ».i>.a)--;aaBlit.i| 
bwi^  'pwH,  h>Bi»iaTud  ifm.pj  ■■  fa 
-KbaicnaiJ  >aak  An,    n<*-a  fal 

rMiBqaJ  a*  ri-a  ^Hpu|^|  i-b^  fat 

~l>  fa- 4  falh.r.-4-^r  rriuwi 


CIEO.  C  Tew.  rr^HTF  ^lu  tem 
I  1^  rti>t4*^,  ih  lU  hrfru  irqi*a.nr 
■mil  irwii  afiu aMiu,  tni  i  i  ^ ihI- 
■Bliri  I  fnirH  aT  Laclai—  U  I  Mr—L«iial 
Ihfll,  )■  ■hnk  b  vll  Uaih  Ibi  Inks  nf 
'.fa  latlrU  .^afiB— wnh  Lk>  laiJaiBt.rtl 
IFMriffa  ■** (""fal  ifca«i.»<»i 
AUvLnfa.Jr.1.  ^  fhrwI^P*. 
i>ataf»b4  loHtvvl  kh  k*ai.ncF«i 
JMrnr,  /Wwi  tIM.  "tttif  <l'l'  iiM. 
«  •  fa^  i«a4k  «•  IK-  9ai>itBap«  Jl^l  — 
SbMit  tC  Lvnartt,  I<>_urw  I'll  Iv  itr 
MW.  TiB  H.  *.3a 


TMj^i^faBW[ii>l- 


TUli 


»MU  «  BMW  ^aiyr . 
acMMMj^likf 


V  ^  .1  HTlLlCmUBTU, 

m-r    fla»ltm  .Mft««, 

Lui  •■iiaiAi  umttta 
nATElMfaaM  Ikf  lupaldaAil 


rAC-suoLs  or  Chicago  morning  democrat. 
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W  M  ~T— --■  Hi  ABHirtt  Bri~-i 


Mi  mm  Mtwiv  f>w 


,  rSi«;!i.  ^1. 

+7 


1  .  'Vt^t.k.fcH. 
■El  ■frill  t'rt'*4>'ih  aaii  MJV  ilrr-i-. 


rii  h.n. 

SmilL.I»n>iirMi  biilr  I  Mll^inMoi 
UnH.ll->  1  t.^^r  I  Mil-,  dp 

linlUiiil  L>lIJ.ir         I  IlkkJ,, 
Illni_>  and     n-..ldl<i     I^ilW,  TflC  Mliiaii 

A"!',  B— S  Irrrv  Lul<  -I  (II  MKm- 

Hup,  nin4lfl.  Lib.]' IT  I  T>hu:r  

lOCI  lb>  l^{'h»ii..'al  k.i;,  Ni.i, 
:.  Jm.n  r'olli.n,-  A,,. 


rHM  Hi  ftMta  JMlMllI-,  Ika^HHi  Aril 
MHil<*lTl— iHlli^tlMiW  HMTL 

■>  >^  iTch.  ..d  H.  Co*. 
I U  CM  ru.  H  hhSuknl 
H  pi*-  U  iMblM  BM, 

taMTZr" "  nZ^  '=.1  r.M  p.--,  f^, 
OitL  ua.  Ill  Uk. 


nti  iHiH  \*um\  mi  ado 
Ptl^^UD  on  mo  ~i  H 


I^Tl^l'AMIi?pBL''jjyil»'l|rtiyil| 

■f  JtaH  MB,  BIH  ti>n  A<-  U 
ttlM  Km  UUr>  l>  April  (MH>nfK<' 
[iilll  MIM-I. 

"llf-'^nili*  iH^llll  Tlllll  bUlHBb 

an  Ji  «EiHm^  itf  M  fritw  iLikii 


r.i. 


n-k.  FUw  MIL 

iBB  BOa  n.  Pi..  LaaiW,  fiTiml 


■  II  pB»W 
hll  tt-  .1 


hun*^  JrvpOJ>  ■■uul 

■nl  piMiM  ikr*  H  Lb*  tuWTitvF,  ik- 

In^^ua  ihu  1™  ..I  i.L>  Tiiir-nrn|,„i,i  ii  nilr 
ryrilci-Hli>v  i>iiM  11171^  III  I'll  n.'.ii  ..^ 
plT<^  iiiMil.j.^L'-.-.      -.I-.;  blrLr  i,l,!-i,nj, 

Wimi  (11.11  ^n.'lr  h.        1.  .'..I  ;.,  > 

HTlM'^.  -IItt  l.r  .'    r'li'.    ..  .r.-l, 

«MUAa»b»l>-rll  r.ir'j,',    -.,1.    1  fj.. 


fi^ -i"i 


I  Ib>p-iiiii.i«-,  fllitr^  ibr| 
't-im  in.  liiiihiifv  M  Mlp| 
......  1..^  «  i>,i.«rb>i. 


evvF,  ini  Lhr  pyfelic  an  ■■■• 
bniH  Lferi  r  .i^lr.  ■■  Ihrf  in  ■Eir-'-m^ii  i- 
[■ft  fa«4  L4r^iu    ■□  i-Lb  hi^  f.T^ir  hlf.i 

v.lhiB-rk<  lA-lvn.     La  IRtjr  [Hri-EU  Alidll 
«ral  kill  LalMlAUIIUH 
lAiii  HIM 
MLhI 


ri.iiulCkilM. 
phT  i-r  Wilt,  ml, 


jrihi 


AT  it-nUuidalC.  AA  POLUUIK- 
rrc^  on.  IhJM  fiicrni  >!•  Mi 


1*1  >■■«■  mvb^L^kJH 


ihiiap*4m  ^Hrr 
wwifmif  AlriJ  Hii«e  rrmA  lu  mrtnr 
FrrRTii  Bairlhrt.  ma  v>ii  u-  hhi  wur> 

(It  Ihw  WBBIINI  MjM  SI^HWI.,  viLK  int 

■  Pbl  fj^mlMr  tn4l9U^  Stfl  iHIIAf  Ml  nuFivVn 

■  llL., 

Thvy  «  ill  Irr^  ndti.taftlla  vi  a  jasl 

aivi.uHBl  of  iLr  >ii,iur.  Ua-I 
BhuJi  IMilna  Clailia. 

■i.,  nr....  ihiini  Iln^i^  Ki^ 

I  tl'K  I"  I .|>4FTI.ba»  kit.  Wa  i^ihhI  Id 
■hr  -....iv^  <.!  M^l-I  l-'armiluw  G<M, 
(1.  V  lat  Kurt  ;r»H  [ill 

TlVf  h.l  hi  HdikO-t  'Bin  WimAitw^ 

cut.  diiU'  nvB  Ibr  n.eTi^ini,  .kEk  rjj 
mLir  l.n.i.k  ill  .1  Iktaton  *fikato> 

■I  f  I"*  pi^o-..  I*-  -ti-Wi.  J*  iS«r 
EM»d  If.!  I         '.  4..  h  or  fiT  dUH 

T9if  r  * ''I  ill  inml  a  4MB1lir  ari  ^■blu 
PlTM"<  l^lftil'r  i?i|«^M  r.F  Hivrrr. 

«  1 1-11  K  liAiryrAnp  ■  c"i 

Tilt;  ViH^J  infnfmhrlf  ]iirbi| 

>n.1  LIfp  pw:  '.r,  IkAl  Hirr  rarimiw  \o  .u- 


■  ■4  TlaUTHf^T 
!■  pw  B^; 

«  Ua^f  Pi>laRnBlJ  11  t*  SBAT 
ihrfta  aa'  hair  .In.  Ilkl 

IIOB  QiilHtBal  Lasf  -tariJ- 
1  Mill  Am;  l.l1kii[iL''PnH 
I  |l>|flB  ■.Ml  aMaUipt-ial 

I J  hb  iB<  TV  p>d  prwi4tiiv  7^[jB»« 
4  >iiF CBfnA-k TtMrb I  InniKM  ili 
I  liriBBBd:  Cinn 
I  ri'l  r.Biri  ^rii<t4Q>l 

l<1  h>t«  bl4  Sfaa  :  rFllLlldn 
ri|V  ililll  t.llpig...  Dr.D^I 
.  r..  IkiiL.An  .niL  Tirr  ArnUrLp 
J  ,1  ,  .-.  r,  .n  Jlori.  L',!  U.  liiii.l 
-  mj.!.  Cvi.-   UiAfftr,   PVfTvr  rip.M 
ll.,r«k,  f-K^J".  a-Uinl.  I^iaa  C-^I  (W. 
p-.aM.at  OVI.d^  41-.  HolB,  FM  ■(  (fl 

ITr  C^n.  Oati.  riMr,  it^  bD  t  kill  III  Fn- 
ii.'i<_-iE.  iiwt4,  Bad  brH].lm.'>u.b' 
rMni.h.  un  3,  ISW  ]-1t£>i|> 

t  «biii  piiBB     OiHiMib  It  fik  la 
i  Ztn  c^i  nm. •  fri«HU». 

K  kain  DHkblllH,B«Mi|f' 

I  In  *lnbr  UU 
■  ■  Ivao  HhU  Caadbk 

K  <.    P.^ul  Barcli 

(  U>  Hn  HiUh  .  faa  TBI  Titirjn 
19  HW"  Larji-  W  I1jiri>f 
ieiiM<*pwiBrll*n4«iicni-uruid  if 

AlHMi  niiBtiii  «l  ■■■■■I  QnKr.  (Txfvl 
Phir,  (T«n:t  tiuiam.  II  t-  T-t  'li^p 
fcr^UH  nfoi.  DEUJf^KER, 

1-U 


1  Outt 


Han.rM.  if  I 


lU 


 «  ■Ji"  '»t»rE 

•  ■■rtXilf  (MHM  •'••wff  iHlhlinEa. 
b  la  (FBHa  ■>*■  lavnrf  ^  I— i  bmT  .Upi. 
^FPiu               K  ■.cAlWhJI  K  ru 
fc^^thk-l^tM^  Mill 


i  •■van 
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ers,  having  the  appointing  power,  made  application  to 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  accept  the  appointment  of  County  Treas- 
urer, which  he  did,  and  made  the  a&sessment  for  1837 
and  1838  ;  DuPage  then  being  a  part  of  Cook  County. 
That  winter,  the  Legislature  having  revised  the  revenue 
laws  and  created  the  office  of  County  Collector,  whose 
appointment  was  vested  in  the  County  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  for  each  of  the  years,  1839, 
1840,  and  1841.  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  he  was 
.•wilicited  and  elected  an  Alderman  of  the  Second  Ward 
and  rendered  the  city  efficient  service  in  reviving  its 
credit,  which  was  very  low,  and  in  securing  to  the  city 
its  cemetery  grounds.  In  1845  Mr.  Calhoun  went  into 
the  hardware  store  of  Ira  B.  Eddy,  and  the  next  year 
was  to  have  been  a  partner,  but  in  1846  Mr.  Eddy  de- 
cided to  close  his  business,  and  finally  sold  the  balance 
of  his  stock  to  Joseph  Matteson,  with  whom  Mr.  Cal- 
houn entered  into  co-partnership  in  August,  1847,  con- 
tinuing in  the  business  until  1849.  His  health  not 
being  good,  and  he  requiring  an  active,  out-door  exist- 
ence, Mr.  Calhoun  applied  for  and  obtained  employment 
in  the  purchase  of  the  right-of-way  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  continuing  therein  from  the  fall  of 
1851  until  the  spring  of  1854.  In  the  summer  of  1854 
Mr.  Calhoun  accompanied  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn  to 
Georgia,  hunting  out  the  "wild-cat"  banks  in  that  State. 
From  the  autobiography  is  quoted  the  following  para- 
graph, which  reveals  much  to  those  who  would  study 
the  character  of  this  man: 

"  During  the  past  season  [1856]  Mr.  Calhoun's 
health  has  been  such  that  it  would  not  warrant  htm  in 
engaging  in  any  business.  Being  what  may  be  called 
an  old  fogy,  so  far  as  real  estate  is  concerned,  though 
seeing  in  the  past  what  Chicago  was,  in  the  present 
what  she  is,  and  from  both  what  she  is  to  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, he  nevertheless  thinks  that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
we  may  yet  see  another  revulsion  like  that  of  1836. 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  never  had  any  great  ambition  to  be 
rich,  and  thus  far  all  his  aspirations  in  this  respect  have 
been  realized.  Although  not  having  accumulated 
much  property,  he  feels  that  he  is  far  richer  than  many 
who  could,  at  the  present  time,  buy  and  sell  him  a  dozen 
times.  Of  late  years  he  has  felt  the  want  of  riches 
more  for  the  good  he  could  do  with  it  than  for  any 
benefit  to  be  derived  to  himself  in  its  possession." 

Mr.  Calhoun  died  February  20,  1859. 

The  gentleman  upon  whom  the  editorial  toga  de- 
scended, and  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago  are  so 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  history  of  the  city— 
Hon.  John  Wentworth — graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, N.  H.,  in  August,  1836,  and  reached  Chicago  on 
the  25th  of  October  of  that  year.  Mr.  Wentworth 
states  that  the  Democrat  was  owned  in  shares  by  a  great 
many  people,  and  that  he  was  induced  by  them  to  take 
the  paper  and  buy  out  their  shares.  This  he  achieved 
in  about  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  taking  charge, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2,800.  The  first  number  of  the 
Weekly  Chicago  Democrat  issued  under  his  administra- 
tion was  on  November  23,  1836,  being  Volume  I, 
Number  i,  of  the  New  Series,  and  Volume  III,  Num- 
ber 31,  of  the  Old  Series.  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  was 
twenty-one  years  and  eight  months  old  at  this  epoch  of 
his  life,  was  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Henry  Moore. 
O.  S.  Lincoln,  now  residing  at  Waukegan,  was  Mr. 
Wentworth's  roller  boy,  and  the  first  newspaper  carrier 
in  the  city.  The  earliest  number  of  this  issue  known 
to  exist  is  in  Mr.  Wentworth's  possession  and  bears  date 
August  16,  1837,  Vol.  IV,  No.  15,  Old  Series,  Vol.  I, 
No.  37,  New  Series. 

The  Democrat  was  chosen.  May  8, 1837,  corporation 


newspaper^  by  the  Council,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
city  government. 

Incidentally  it  is  remarked  that,  in  1838,  while  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  in  the  city,  he  desired  some 
hand-bills  printed,  to  announce  that  he  was  in  the  field. 
Application  was  made  to  Mr.  Wentworth  for  the  print- 


JACKSON  HALL. 
(Fac-siinile  of  Cut  in  Early  ImuM  of  the  Democnt.) 

ing,  but  the  facilities  of  the  office  were  limited.  In  order 
to  expedite  the  issuance  of  the  notices,  Mr.  Wentworth 
worked  the  hand  press  and  the  "  Little  Giant "  per- 
formed the  menial  office  of  roller-lx^,  inking  the 
types. 

Mr.  Wentworth  determined  to  establish  a  daily  paper 
in  time  to  precede  the  municipal  election  in  the  spring 
of  1840.  That  being  the  year  of  the  presidential 
election,  it  was  deemed  of  the  highest  importapce  by 
both  parties  to  influence  puUic  op^io^ 
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for  the  municipal  candidates  of  their  respective  parties, 
that  a  victory  in  the  presidential  election  of  the  ensuing 
November  might  thereby  be  pres:^^.  For  this  reason 
Mr.  Wentworth  started  the  Chicago  Morning  Democrat. 
During  that  time  the  other  city  papers  had  changed 
their  names,  but  the  Democrat  retained  its  cognomen 
from  the  time  of  its  birth,  in  1833,  until  its  discontinu- 
ance in  1861;  and  from  the  period  of  its  inauguration 
until  the  close,  was  what  was  known  as  a  "  Hard  Money 
Paper  "  of  the  Jackson  and  Benton  stamp.  That  finan- 
cial question  was  presented  to  the  people  at  every  elec- 
tion. The  daily  issue  was  eleven  and  one-fourth-  by 
seventeen  and  one-fourth  inches  in  size,  and  was  issued 
on  February  34,  1840,  from  the  third  story  of  107  Lake 
Street. 

Daniel  M.  Bradley  became  associated  with  the  Demo- 
crat October  9,  1840.  He  was  a  practical  printer  and 
of  value  in  his  position  because  of  his  mechanical 
knowledge.    Mr.  Bradley  died  in  1857. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  Democrat  was 
a>eva>  with  that  of  the  city,  and  in  all  questions  of 
municipal,  State  or  federal  polity,  the  voice  of  the  paper 
was  an  important  factor  in  moulding  public  opinion,  and 
its  enunciations  were  never  characterized  by  diffidence 
or  instability. 

In  1844,  George  W.  Wentworth  acted  as  assistant 
editor.  In  1846,  the  issue  was  changed  from  morning 
to  evening.  September  24, 1847,  the  office  was  removed 
to  Jackson  Hall,  on  LaSalle  Street.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  enterprise  of  those  day^  the  fact  is  stated  that  the 
Pieffldent's  message  was  hurried  through  from  Mottville, 
Mich.,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  in 
nine  hours;  thirty-six  hours  ahead  of  the  mails;  and  the 
Democrat  was  enabled  to  anticipate  its  publication  in 
other  journals,  December  15,  1847.  The  first  special 
newspaper  telegram  to  the  Democrat  was  received  Sun- 
day, April  9,  1848,  and  published  the  next  day.*  Joseph 
KX.  Forrest  became  assistant  editor  in  1847,  and  William 
Osman,  now  of  the  Ottawa  Free  Trader,  in  1853,  filled 
that  position. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  period  treated  of  in 
this  volume  the  Democrat  pursued  the-  even  tenor  of  its 
v^yi  gaining  in  circulation  and  potentiality,  and  proving 
itself  an  extremely  profitable  investment  to  its  pro- 
prietor. 

The  Chicago  American. — The  second  newspaper 
established  in  this  city  was  the  Chicago  American, 
which  was  first  issued  as  a  weekly  newspaper  on  Mon- 
day, June  8,  1835,  by  T.  O.  Davis.  The  size  of  its 
pages  was  fifteen  and  one-half  by  twenty-one  and  one- 
half  inches,  containing  six  columns.  The  issue  was 
announced  as  to  be  made  Saturday  morning,  the  second 
and  subsequent  numbers  being  issued  on  that  day.  The 
date  under  the  caption  of  the  first  issue  is  given  as  May 
8,  1855,  but  in  the  editorial  column  is  a  statement  that 
by  an  error  of  the  printer  May  was  inserted  instead  of 
June.  The  place  where  the  office  was  situated  is  not 
given,  but  in  an  advertisement  of  Frederick  Thomas, 
he  states  that  he  is  on  Water  Street,  near  the  draw- 
bridge, two  doors  horn  the  American  office.  Like  the 
Democrat,  the  American  pledged  itself  to  the  work 
of  internal  improvement,  but  differed  in  political  creed 
from  its  contemporary,  and  was  hostile  to  the  dominant 
party.  It  declared  that  "office-holders  are  not  of 
right,  and  should  not  be  the  masters,  instead  of  the 
servants,  of  the  people."  The  advertising  patrons  were  : 
R.  Stewart,  A.  N.  Fullerton,  Grant  Goodrich,  attorneys ; 
J.  H.  Banianl,  physician ;  J.  C  Bradley,  dentist ;  Will- 


iam Sabine,  commission  merchant ;  John  Davis,  Steam- 
boat Hotel ;  W.  L.  Newberry,  real  estate ;  E.  Brown, 
painter ;  S.  B.  Cobb,  saddler ;  Harmon,  Loomis  &  Co., 
merchants ;  J.  H.  Kinzie,  merq^nt ;  Newberry  & 
Dole,  steamboat  agents ;  Tuthill  King,  clothier ;  Rus- 
sell Clift,  bookseller ;  Frederick  Thomas,  druggist ;  E. 
K.  Hubbard,  real  estate ;  Fhilo  Carpenter,  merchant ; 
J.  &.  W.  Crawford,  brewers;  and  John  Holbrook, 
clothier. 

The  American  had  its  outside  dated  December  26, 
1835,  in  the  issue  purporting  to  be  of  that  date.  It 
was,  however,  issued  December  25,  as  is  stated  on  the 
inside  pages,  in  order  that  the  public  might  receive  the 
President's  message  (printed  in  that  number)  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  number  is  an  instance  of  a  common 
custom  in  those  early  days,  which  was  to  print  the  out- 
side sometime  previous  to  the  date  of  issue,  and  leave 
the  inside  to  be  struck  off  when  it  was  required.  In 
the  number  just  proceedii^  the  close  of  the  first  volume, 
it  is  announced  that  a  semi-weekly  issue  will  also  be 
made  with  the  commencement  of  the  new  volume.  On 
October  15,  1836,  the  American  displayed  an  eagle, 
between  the  words  "  Chicago  "  and  "  American,"  on  its 
heading,  with  a  scroll  in  its  beak  and  the  motto  hyphen- 
ated on  the  scroll,  "  E  Pluri-Bus  Un-um."  Junes,  ^^3Tt 
T.  O.  Davis  states  that  he  is  desirous  of  selling  one-half 
the  American  the  whole  would  be  sold  if  wanted; ") 
and  another  notice  in  the  same  paper  (Vol.  a.  No.  52), 
remarks  that  "the  stock  of  paper  laid  in  last  fall  is 
exhau^ed,  in  consequence  of  the  subscripticm  list  hav- 
ing augmented  more  rapidly  than  was  antidpated,"  and 
he  will  be  compelled  to  suspend  the  paper  for  one  or 
two  weeks.  A  hiatus  here  occurs  in  the  files.  The 
next  nu'mber  (and  the  only  one  known  to  be  extant 
between  Vol.  2,  No.  52,  and  the  number  next  hereafter 
adverted  to),  is  under  the  publishing  and  editorial 
management  of  William  Stuart  &  Co.,  dated  Saturday 
morning,  October  14,  1837,  and  is  No.  13  of  Vol.  3. 
If  the  issue  was  uninterrupted -from  the  resumption, 
when  paper  was  received  and  re-publication  made,  the 
first  number  of  the  third  volume  should  have  been 
on  July  22,  1837.  But  a  salutatory  in  this  number 
says : 

"In  revivmg  the  Chicago  American,  which  our 
friends  must,  by  this  time,  be  generally  aware  has  been 
suspended  for  a  short  time  for  want  of  paper,  we  deem 
it  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  present  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  circumstances  and  prospects  under 
which  we  again  commence  our  labors.  The  Chicago 
American  is  now  issued  under  a  new  proprietorship  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  we  trust  will  assure  its 
permanent  usefulness  and  prosperity." 

Hence  the  most  rational  inference  is  that  with  this 
number  William  Stuart  &  Co.  inaugurated  their  pro- 
prietorship of  the  pai>er ;  and  an  additional  reason  is 
found  for  this  assumption,  in  the  notice  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  law-partnership  existing  between  William 
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Stuart  and  James  Curtiss,  dated  October  14,  1837,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  law  bu»ness  by  the  former,  at 
his  new  office,  in  the  Tear  of  the  Chicago  American 
office,  comer  of  dark  and  Water  stifc&.Tbe^i^xt 
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Ml  a.  . 


la-Ui  tl-a 


U|-iii—    1 1 


iinufb  1 


M  Lbl  Ll  1-  i.a-  iiii.L-Jia''-  hi-to 


t,*4-rfj--.(w 


b«»|iri>rT>| '  Thc«u1ii^(bt  IMla 
■  al  ba  b.d  kr  ■  i™  ocnblir  >f 
UaUMi  i»d  ITHd  Jl,  -  Li|-4  |t»|  I. 
IMllJ  dtf  laai  nil  u^ai.  Ha  IbI 
■M  IkJ  h  a  liuatf,  ad  oa  la  liwip  B  lluM 

laift^ai  nnr.iiii-ijli-ibih  ik(  caiH  n 

haUaM,  and  .Ic,  ij  .CilK  11.1, 

hU^,  ILr  lcp^J',1  ul  il...  c 
<oa,liidi  i: 


^  mt  I  bAk  ...  ar  aOuiI  Llw     d,  (al 

iiiylii  ling  inii  ikfcr,  in..ai.  „mJ^^ 

I-".'  Kl,«l[ili.'.  l-su- 1.1.1  iriiji II, 
.  'r.u..1  Dcnuiii. 
IfMa  ttblg^  aMibra 
■wwUmlif  .ad. 


Ila:  1  I 
dataa.t^ 
lk&(alU« 


Lala  U 


iirnli),  Liuaj^Jiw 


11.  aiu.  iMiaiT— c:..!.  i:.iirj«,„nni... 

alalia. \<V.|  1111.(144  1'i^adaBL.a, 

Isailir  l,'4«lcJlLcnHll..laja.kMi, 
M  .,jii.4  l-i..]ilt,l,I^.]Ulkiil  til 
UiovlC  .*lin.»jL-JlBii  li.rii-ii„Ui 
LaLipL  ang-LU  Mi.  WMiihi.-,  a. 
mfnoE  dl-lfn  h  aa  ^  .laS»  n*  n_ 
lU  LliiiiJ-l'.tfKrt.l.  Ul  4.r«u.iJ 
!J^n_n-!:J^   ■r..ir  WcW^o.  Ik«ni> 

-Ojii'i  ^J'.'llilU...,,  a  luikvi 

(kJil^  "ill.*:;. Ill  tn."L.J  HI. 

■EbUI*  L.UIJaliu-raTLlairdla-iii.a. 

■■Iiii.cjldbr?.,.liuVuiKinu.D  

CUU|1  J.I  II  Jl,  1  a  ai.iilU'J>M  111.. 

Tta  Un.nm,  -ii..''t4'il  J,-  r-n.n 

KE1  kx.  LI.4  .i4.l,.-.L«  Mill-  lipia, 
Mm  f  Bl.b'.;].        ciLjII.;!  a  jli  iLb 

li^a  u~  1^ a u. V  mi  ijj  La- 

tlq  fair  nTllii  -iMftiJ'  Ir-^m 

itaWu-ii.- 


^i"a  iMliHi  1, -ijv  I 

ivmi.    "lUil  lUllUi.i.iiTlk'iaaaiiaii^ 

C'V,"l1ii;.\in»L,.nL'.aj.j."ii*i.iAol 
ttimkiollit  ■larnirnii.T^jAMi. 
(('"■vlJlliAlfjEIClil.liIlIIlM  iK-tin. 

„|.  f~n^  '^V"'^  6/c-.:_.1S;u,,  In 

-  .-i'mTEI  '*«U*«™'»T'II-1*i..i,.i,-i  ut^, 
lasMl.  aaoi.wlM|HM  H  r  l—ll  Mit  ■■  TU^  j  aa,"  ™„u„j^ 

•I  ilullatpa.uin.  laal  imnams.. 
Ul 


I'm  i-i^ 


Ikl  *4Ukaa|  nh  alniih  lb,  M 
l>H*k>aUilaa;ibl  ar<Fii  -"-.krU 
IWdala  «*m  Gia-iKd  Ic  di*  jt,,-.. 


Wt...— Tl,  U- 
I;.  Ili^.[rjg%  1.^1- 
fiaallmobranaia  iJn  gClLC 


Hjc  rn.a.  fl™rm."i«ij«  (in^  ■     ..||  ."allliismla 

taW  frj.  lb.  ftca.  ullM  .|1^   rw,  bUipa™;  "I  paVj  i«jv> 

llH.l_a.  (Wl.lb*  1*.,..-  liMl<al.>ba  Pij«C»  lj'«»EilJVil-Sl?^  Jt- 
—  -~  l""-":^  a<M  aafcar.  w  ihl  L^wi  ™|.,.(«i»J_.,J  uTnT 


i-tj  af  Iba  e-i.  »aJ  il-..j.,^i«  i^adTSSkal. 

 ■■  ■    «.*"(l™.rl«Bbi.  lk.Tln'M.1- 

Ull.  L  iwuhr.  kia 


IKU  1] 

BTviimj  n.ua 

Hi  Illl  HlLi 


*  rrralacai  na  Hi  lilt  mAc  ama  rmnj  i.  ll,.  aaiiirta  'Inn  Vblja  L  bEliI  ^  lata  aBipai.  I  d.ia. 


^.a  r  i.>£u.NL*  Vi,iv,f    J.~..'.^,^   ^  

.^ii.i^iT^^'.iiJr.'Sr*''"*!'-" "  ■"^■■f«'i~».'a;dia''ii«i(' 


i™*,  iki 

am  Ott  

■ntay  r»iH«B.  ika  laii, 

r*»K  pta-Bc  aiU  baa,  tnb.i  ihi 
-'Ji  aUn  Ika  luu  aa  at  ra  M  f^net 
>  •  Mlj  m  iflM  Iha  iW4r  kcl...  I. 
Mlaiieiradi  Iba 


LlfiMii  llu  ll-rlj,.*!'  llajijjin,] 

A  Inr  JlMi  KnvdM  iij  ra. 

B.IJ..1..  N.  r.,>.|a.  ID,  1133. 
Ifcr.-lo  iJiu  -  SfM  .f  UK  TKIKf  it 
Jaa  r^ut^li  rial  tmr  c'  Aag.  (4.  Ifutt, 
B  l^liMbl  Dac-r  iIh  vsaaiBiF 
Hiilaiaa"  r.a  wriwil  ,.  ,We  EwnJ 
■UfirtaJl  J  llT  r||.Lk«a' li«  ibD  Ui^  14 
"nn  .aie  rallil  n  a  {aalcHai.  Ul  diu 

.^'iHiflia-bu  al.1  dlag  .jH  ^nd.  HJjia. 
iF  J  Uh  ^vlnaiiinlB,  laaaH^I  in  aeg 
IB.  a  >lr.a ffl(  i.b  ai-tind  ™l  iL- 
■Ml  M  Ur  aW  n  w  nnl.  I  41  lal 
.  AktBIUafVf  hv:krni  ImJ. 
cd  a  >  Mto  *«H  af  Iko  papjij.,  I 
.md  TH  WH--d    4b  aCIaaid  nbon 


ilasbiB  Ihn  ■.flrn.n  -atj^  ' MWl ;  "(ka         dB  .a-j  "ij nl  kU... 

rarnHla^  :a  nnlt.iail  ;itm.cinilla.  ibDiI  bii.u-  alaaii  u 
Ifil  br;c  ii,UE<a.  uiJil  Ha.   [ ■llEnW    9  Bdna  lilt  aa.n.ad  riar. 

Vfl  HHiH  iluie  Lm  lia.i-  binl.  .na 
■Vnlhai!  ilivt  liaK^.l.aa  uriu  Ilii; 
cLlH  IHbUI.  ilJulUlnldrjWal 
<M  iW  hiH  iWn  lii¥ll«l,aalMlilr,'' 
-  .^>u  r~"~l1'ri;iii-iiiiaiaiiii.  ^at 
iaa^  l>Fh  >■  bi  miftitm  nana  ■  wi'- 
m  IH  im     n«*ij  OM  tMViJ 

•JinblMriHl  MiKlMlMl 

MlibineMl^iH**!.-  UKuiai 

imfllllrfal  WBWI  »  MlarJII. 

ilHiirdnliMmBi  IvrE.lndJi 

■  tJlWH  Mr,  fFHB  ik-ffVAjnaVrO-V 
Uaa  Ikal  MHlL  miLl  lEc  imi  nw.ll.. 

pilllkmt  W  IWIalll.Kil- 
AMI  lUUfciH.  ui«n>> 


Ian.  '.iJU.  ti\ 

Hkcn  K«  line  till.  „„  fcwl  <a 
mm;  ha  kHL. 

A  Wi-r=™. 
lU  DUTllW™,iJ„rw  liu  bKi 


n  iniiUi  n   .  

•Bau  vT  UHkir  Uliilo,  >lildi  aiU  ll 
aa—  lo  hi  mUT  1«  liiJ  ,(  JaJ~  t!,»i. 
■amfla.  bpl  la  Ljril,tJ,_£H 

SrT<-riilil..tii;.  LMiliJll, 
llaaiB,r,_Kn.tiiil  I  Mil  ik-  btcili 
a!  a:axa|  fH.  I  milt  ibjUli  tl  a  <W 
tufa-,  "hiai  fimB  niln  lljr  MnanBaH 

I  abun  in  net.  AmilnauimUaj 

In  111.  iillifii  tl  lluni,  >|-.  v.. 

It  iM>  iiaaaiwrclblidllBllTnil  lillHh 
Mtr.  aOafi  m  Ifidin  ii  |f,j^ 
^p™*!"!  !■»  aaiirMiiu  .il.etti^ 
DijDBEr  fiTir^v  iiHlir  11  ibi 


dar.i 


if  iiana.i-1. 

Clat  •[[!..  umibiir.ita  nM  A*» 
«.cii»Eka..UiJk«l>  UhlHM 


plIM  k>  loaf  biBWtttlMH  M 

lluOlj-luallnla  wl  " 
Hiflliilla  Ha  arm  bl  kn^HM  II 


Min-llul  1.1  IhJ  ILiU  Hnc  ikilir.  ., 
|4V(Enl|  |L,,.|,  b4ILIIll<  TkU  Lb  lull. 
"'iJ™  '''^'^  '  «■«'■"•  l»a«J I  al.  .1. 
laBil  <Ha(...r,.|  ini.lla,  .lrit„.«,I',i 

eilmi  iiBB.Iie.1  n.  fuHin  fl.,,^  in,,. ,., 
r1ft.ca.lL  liL.i.hb^  fTCbl-iid  Jbb  Ul. 
aqg^CMaa  fjnia  .ki,  ilEbl .        lb  rm,  n 

Hal  4ik>ii4iinc4  Ul  JbJ  lEfdnalikj  hi 


>'I1IUIIUIV. 

f-,1  licitri  3rt  lUtoEaliu  naifc.,,.!!., 
•Ia4>*iei,  aar  na  m-u|. 

IIMii™  »  ar  nniMig 

H'CaMiil)..-:!.  I-.— ..1  ■-  ...  

ITUa.-prT». 

*m<^  l:i  11  WAl.t.ri.— Via  bnp  nu 
It  Aliquy  ,*.lii:^»T.  Baal  IM  tati 
BiLKh  ImuI.  Jlwi  Ataanii,  ta  {I.- 
>Bnli.uia.  ^  (f  1^  glMi.ihim^- 
irrnlM  Albin  MHaUbkaJ  aUituni 
'•TMHiin  ilkr.wMIi^.rUnS'i. 

F-i".!.  lllia.1.|illHU.lu>l,  Ir.  i.,  |.H..„ 
a-^ff-  Tim  \iH.fW  B.I— "Tk..  I  a 
k  .jimita;  ,.ni,ncui  il.  u  all  anl, 

II      iM  hnr  unki.   Iii  ibr  curin-  la 
llai— u*  rt  I  llfB  f  JUlktiBib  =iifi. 
U"  a-iPY  fc.H,l--h-.  luJ  .liiiiU, 
iuaki|<irinc.  Ikirwl^iarilhtirar. 
V""        "W^l'  '■''"Pia 

J-alal  J^,^^\  IT  llr. 

aims  ml  IliiT*^,  rUiia  Ouvu-,  I  Alv  ilfir 
JIfi  H-loBHoiannp^rfliHncjii, 

ieMillk.o-.l.ka.  W^.M,>nf>'> 
HJh-riil.l  iirl^aliak^Wui,  „. 
bUll  IhaHi.  ...  ,  . 

EiWrvrilinf'Ud'/rivT'Vaae— 1  Ml 

iaf«i«ns  IM  i-;iK  u*ii, uin^^ I , 

^■'••^  Ini'l-  «Hi  U)  AliUi  Ua.  bil. 

ibnaq  pgiai,.]  iks  .^HaiMr  M  H.  Imi 
oailb  -'-JSlW'.ll'lil.kls.tU.  l/«H„ifl. 
(VajJ,a.r.krF— IK.NiaVlrt 

■iia;  i'laJ  milj  lUaKina  ViiL 'fm,  |J|-I 

• '-tl'™ laT'-J  "ll".'  Pri"  it- 
jfcadLo  Al1«,t».^..^-  iTjRij.. 

.-air  .ual  aKcUuW.—  ifC.  f)||llT  Ji'r. 

V^-- <kU_l.y  by.  IV. 
.Vi'i,  kkaUBj;  hi   iliq    UiuliJ  |>|,ii  . 
IliiJi,  ain.iirn.il-.  t^lj-rnn  IW>lal.-. 
'l>u.iijlia>l.lj(n9aU  an.  Inula  Ll  tl- 
Vli.tlteniTr«-wi.lalia»|,jl-^-^  b-Ki. 

f t^l,  aW  W>||imt  .  Btf.  an: 
anma  aiial-^Fja*  ||h  CTtr  air-. 

Kii  imiaieaai  bnnjl  VmM^»  llBtrla-a. 
•kc  nrcb  oTas^l ,  mlr^  0  M«fat  UIri 


h!  abiatabtidi 


■  — ^■  iiartkci  Avh  hr  aUrii 

I'^I.al-^lBlv-lW  ll'"' 
tjTiHlii^  IXJ  lb. . 

ka-i,-.llbc).V-,bJb,a-,V''  -IkB 
a.  a,  tkn  .  wi  H  lavK  h  nrk 

■    "    1^  ilkii.  nil  uiLj.  iLl 

Ilia  k.  laaK  inilM  H  IH 
chiryi  oTHiMiM  oatilM  .Obi 
Ib.rjv  af  aa  m^tfm  Im  dtaalibi, 
iW  in'iaOTl  ka  IlKpiiPiula  MHIva- 
nrltiriiBlutiicrChiri. 
.T>B  U4<  vT  lihiiiitM  hr  Bri^ 

lk«aaal  .iteTwil  iktim  ■   IM  *r:l. 
Ib^  AaM^MH  IIiAM  Up*h.. 
tl  IllltWIiltH  al  S  IrVbrll 

Ui-^AlHriliaWihii;., 

.     .    .  «  tallaoifcf  Bn^a 

1™™  "^ilVaawi,  l- aa  iriTii..n 
■km  k^hIiq^  Ik  i4it1.aiiilILl|.bIb,.il.n. 
■fntraUjuuBujilnntoTlta-n.  TLf 
<r.lVa.lii1a  .m..,- iJp,  mUiliUii,  aka 
Blf  m.  laiaulbj  n.  ankwILc  Ikl 

!s  ti'"'^."*^  •> 

iMib^aa.Ua...F  luia  rilMriaaac. 

™a«''ilw'ini*M1ji. 


Ia »m  il  Miii  VI  (tia 
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 r-Of.B--- 


JillMlil 


.  .  »k>' 


Ph'h*'  r*.«  HbTI  Ik  faHB  IB  HI  L 


«^  I'liiiMl  11  jinfiilliii  I  [I  h  TirTa 

n  lb«     IIIMhj      MJIHl,)r   |V>  ■» 

l.nili  a^A^nr.  Ud  I  ill  m  ni-lilr. 
TWi  >— -in  >4  .4  ilirn-.  'W,  k.>iJi>. 

JllHJri  lJ  pi  Ii  I  ri'l'i-l'i  k  -litl^  ^111  II.  p«I 
-nJ  iT-ftl>iiiuir  iBUMi^.     j'lir  Ihaiiiw^ 

Ei.i.:i>i.r.>T.iJFr.>^  •ix.Kii-iuii. 

^nab<'  UiiMl>r<ii.    In  h  b«  , 


■  kr  T-l-d  tt~W  Jl  .il^l.rin..   

=si  1?  Jl,  I.,  n  "  i«  IM.  •  1 

w^fw-  ri^^^^li  -n-^i.nfnJ  N  iTr.li  rpBi. 
hv-iwlkrh^^lia  l.-U.!— ,l(r,lMi. 

■  fta  liLtimLi  t.-^VL>^M  tli.LI>mj^thd 
jMn.U,.,-.^,...  ST-Pll.,,,  .i,.,!. 
Uk»iit  p~'^c—l  ruT-W  >^  1 .1.■ 
^Mb«^D..  ilpr      JUkI  pdir^  ~1 

nUiw  rr.'nfWnl  f4HB^^'l]rla-ii 

H;  Ih- rvfU  ■I'l'i  l>.>ct_l-<. 

U*C  Ih^l..  »!,41^1irUTll  lUr-qdn^vJ, 
-     4  .Ihl.  -Hkl-. 

''""Lt""""''*""  "'  '"^  " 

tillimndi  Irfk*  hill  Hi--I^,  ii-iBi  |-jr- 
Ibff  b*",  1-^  li«  |-Ud^r|*.-|  ihT  iCi  4-  IK, 

■■J  M  ld>|^  r^wifrri^  .Kilt  ^\ 

Vl.lU  III  ■  f  P>4a  Iri-TH'lMUBlit  mITiIb'    IUi  Ii 

liMklcn.1  cUiu.aJ  At  l.lr"  ••K.' 
t-m  Bri,  ■xrbj,  Bpirr  i^Jh-  •!  LiH,  i.n. 

yi4iiu*i^  T<hn,iliir.fMn- 

i'Ul  |4Briul.4i  PTWUIrHlniifll  A|riJr|B-i- 
ibIjii-ob, liM  |liu  Vjiiif  n^i  frdjuL, 

■JdhMHB  4bJ  UmLii  ah  P^J[|^4-1 

-nilfl-iil,  tj^  -^mr.  Hmu  KiL  |J_ 
ht,  rT  «l>  ^  >U  luna,  ka 
ILII.-IU4.  lai  .1  i^Kir.il-i  l^w 


ni*  hi'        -M  Ml,.  „ 

1f-.a^  Ikl  li.B^iFt^^  Ell    t  ihllMM  fbl 
i.-J.-.r  l„H„(i^,|U.  )1 

l>t  1Hk.JI|  Ili-lrH  [SJ  J.  pif^iaj  1,  i|'.~" 

i;i(TT  Jnrnj  ,j  „.,^»»i.i.  iw 

l>IT^Il'|W>iH  FUBJi;  7I.>wI>   Hi  .r'-  J.Kl>-~dL.w-Vn-~ri 


JmMI  11—1  JBlwn  JL-Ij.' 

-  -  !»  .T^RI^EW  ."■  ■.•7 
DrJii>«a1V)«tMiUT'«ni<<rh<  In- 


-  .1.111  itM^  II  m 


lit   LallkT  |ll4k  ri'i,               ,  -.J             I-P"-.!  4nr-;uiH^  H  F-** 

lilMb-l-pJlHFMh^lM^VUf   rAy-  Iv^  H  i.rtrvjl«i  E-~  II  4>i.9fr  ui  '  ^  ^[>A.  -|^«tf«  J^l.] 
M  «H4ltp".iumiH4']»llhHii',     114^1-  HI  rlivw.    TU  <i  -.W  P|L  *  ft'" 

L#r<-^r  ^'^i''  H-M|4r"^mUl  h  I  lib-.,n>i»i>,4ilrin   '._.--,.„!  I'i4'll 

•  ■IuUI.2F.ril  li.Jc~un-'U  *"->  ;^■l'k{■l■11l^'<   H- W   l.ln  II..    i^tu  <-"»>••',  '-'■■.<:',  I  I. .'n 

■^■u,^  I.          iin.      ...:LL.,|tnHi  P^.|^  1-  1*  la  I  HkM-h  «    v..         \^  i  fc-"l_:rfH-i. 

til 


ilfiijNaJj.  In  L  kiBBifevUvMii  .    lJ-I  zmtftf,  iL*  r^v-n   >-■'  vvf^ 

rtvil  il^  v-llKiklla.  ai^  I  Hf-iiwl.  I^IT  biBD- 
llW.Wlfeih  nl-M'i«^l-     I]  .:  lUia  H.^I        iViT  .*-n 
'JlH-l-lkn^r  IM  -  l:.':,|.iM|-'nh  V  .<  >lr 

Ik.m-i.kI-  •wbi.  >»kn  -it  mJ  iirAi  t.  [  t>ir"'  ' 
ilbpni  -  LiCauTi  iU,  ibf  ■kpl,'^  fcjii  I  «tpp  —  *— 


iLii-k 


lAH-rri.)  .•b.iju.^m  Ih.   .,:,JU-l'LJ..rt^.  1  w     , 

-  c,^.  —i-u..  ...+  p.-^.iw*i^,| 

ii.-.{V  k.iW  >.h  I        |i>_il<i..i.i.  i-i».j..,lrL..^itmjt.]"       -laik..-  r-  I 

-.'•B^nnii.    :>..).^|  H, 

-  - 


•T*-  jiMij-Jn  l.r*M'ikjUi-«.j.         i_i_,  .  „, 

«...  r>l  ll^~jkil  »i.  Bl  hjr.n|.n  IJ™.«-1  |n». 

..l>l«  v4_i  JI..-,,.M  ■l-=l|ii„w.ll..,™cfcii,^  ■Ui-.lm 
ik.-il.fl  iMnbb-air.ui  <^„,  t-i,i,  ,  _.        t „  „  ,.l| 

...!>... .lb.  iJril.l'l.c.iu.L  la....»Mi.ii.  k-r.,     1„  il  ■ 

II  t4  Ilk.  Ih4*ntaa  ML>U.  kb>i-.k  -a  wj 
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attainable  number  is  that  of  Friday,  July  17,  1840,  Vol. 
VI.,  No.  I,  William  Stuart,  editor,  with  office  at  the 
same  place,  and  the  paper  is  designated  The  Chicago 
American,  prior  to  which  date  the  daily  issue  had  been 
established.  On  July  24,  1840,  a  notice  is  published 
and  continued  through  several  numbers,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  to  give  eveiy  inducement  for  the  payment  of 
accounts  and  more  extensive  circulation  of  the  Amer- 
ican, butter,  eggs,  flour,  wood,  and  produce  generally 
will  be  received  at  the  office,  at  market  prices,  if  de- 
livered soon.  But  as  the  history  of  the  Weekly  has  now 
become  merged  in  the  history  of  the  Daily  American, 
no  future  reference  will  he  made  to  the  former  issue  of 
the  paper. 

The  Chicago  Daily  American  was  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  Weekly  Chicago  American,  by  William 
Stuart,  on  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1839,  in  the  third 
story  of  Harmon  &  Loomis's  building,  at  the  comer  of 
Clark  and  South  Water  streets,  and  was  the  first  daily 
newspaper  issued  in  Chicago,  and  in  Illinois.  The  size 
of  the  page  was  eleven  by  sixteen  and  three-fourths 
inches.  On  December  20,  the  American  was  issued  as 
an  evening  paper.*  May  11,  1840,  the  editor  was  fined 
$100  by  Judge  John  Pearson,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  for 
contempt.  July  28,  1841,  William  Stuart  was  appointed 
Postmaster,  and  relinquished  his  editorial  work  here. 
October  9,  of  that  year,  Alexander  Stuart  became  pro- 
prietor, with  W.  W.  Brackett  editor.  July  20,  1842, 
Buckner  S.  Morris  bought  the  office.  Mr.  Brackett  re- 
tired, and  on  October  18,  1842,  the  Daily  American 
ceased. 

The  Chicago  Express  wasfirst  published  by  William 
W.  Brackett,  from  92  Lake  Street,  on  October  24, 1842, 
and  was  a  daily  afternoon  paper,  with  a  weekly  edition 
published  Tuesdays.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  old 
Daily  American,  and  mounted  the  legend  "  For  Presi- 
dent, Henry  Clay,"  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  column  ; 
and  this  fa<^  will  explain  Mr.  Brackett's  retirement  from 

the  American.  The  Express  was  a  five-column  folio, 
thirteen  by  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  in  size.  It  was 
maintained  until  April  20,  1844,  when  it  was  sold  to  a 
company  of  gentlemen  for  $1,500,  among  whom  were 
George  W.  Meeker,John  Frink.  Buckner  S.  Morris,  Jona- 
than Young  Scammon,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  Jacob  Russell, 
Walter  R.  Newberry,  Giles  Spring,  Grant  Goodrich, 
and  George  W.  Dole.  The  office  was  then  situated, 
it  is  stated,  rn  the  third  story  of  A.  Rossetter's  block, 
82  l^ke  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont  House.  The 
weekly  edition,  tog^her  with  the  daily,  was  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Journal  was  first  issued  on 
April  22,  1844,  by  an  editorial  committee  composed  of 
William  H.  Brown,  George  W.  Meeker,  Jonathan  Young 
Scammon,  S.  Lisle  Smith  and  Grant  Goodrich;  said  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  by  the  association  that 
purchased  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Expre^.  The  edi- 
torial management  was  entrusted  to  Richard  L.  Wilson 
and  J.  W.  Norris,  who  were  also  its  publishers,  and 
these  gentleman  advocated  those  Whig  principles  that 
became  as  much  a  part  of  the  Journal  as  its  subscription 
list.    The  paper  was  published  from  the  old  office  of 

*  On  June  6,  1840,  Willuun  Sttiart  iawed  from  the  oHice  of  the  Dm\y  Amer- 
ku,  ■  weekly  ounpukn  paper  called  the  Hard  Cider  Press.  It  was  a  Mrenu- 
OMaaoppOTter  of  HarrSon  and  Tjrtar,  uniform  in  aiie  with  the  Daily  American, 
and  ran  uatil  October  14, 1S40. 


the  Express  for  a  few  months,  when  it  was  removed  to 
the  Saloon  Buildings,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  lake 
and  Clark  streets.  After  the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay  by 
James  K.  Polk,  Mr.  Norris  withdrew  from  the  paper 
and  Richard  h.  Wilson,  the  pungent  paragrapher,  con- 
tinued it  alone.  In  the  volume  for  1845,  the  number 
for  October  30th  is  numbered  254  that  for  October  31st 
is  155,  the  serial  numbers  being  continued  from  the 
latter  number.  On  December  29,  1845,  Nathan  C. 
(ieer  (who  had  previously  been  in  charge  of  the  press- 
room;, was  associated  with  Mr.  Wilson,  as  editor  and 
publisher,  and  on  January  6,  1846,  the  caption  that  had 
been  printed  in  Old  English  disap[)eared  and  plain 
English  tetters  took  its  place.  September  27, 1847,  the  co- 
partnership between  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Geer  was  dis- 
solved. Richard  L.  Wilson  continued  the  paper  alone 
until  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  President  Zachary 
Taylor  in  1849.  In  December,  1847  Benjamin  F.  Tay- 
lor, who  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  dramatic  critic 
employed  upon  a  Chicago  newspaper,  retired  from  the 
Journal  force,  with  which  he  had  been  a  long  time  con- 
nected, but  subsequently  renewed  editorial  labors  on 
that  paper.  The  Journal  of  April  5,  1848,  announced 
that  "the  telegraph  wires  are  at  last  all  up  to  Detroit, 
but  no  communication  has  as  yet  been  received  beyond 
the  South  Bend,"  and  the  issue  of  the  6th  thus  com- 
ments upon  a  statement  in  the  Democrat  of  the  same 
date,  to  the  effect  that  "the  first  flash  from  Detroit 
traveled  along  the  line  yesterday."  "The  Democrat 
forgot  to  add  that  the  'flash'  came  'along  the  wires'  by 
stage  from  Kalamazoo.  No  communication  passed  cm 
the  wire  yesterday  from  Detroit,  Niles  being  the  farthest 
point  reached."  In  this  issue  (the  6th  of  April),  how- 
ever, the  Journal  says:  "The  first  flash  came  through 
from  Detroit  this  morning  at  9  a.  m.  By  the  dispatches 
it  will  be  seen  we  have  dates  from  New  York  of  yester- 
day at  2:30  o'clock." 

Richard  L.  Wilson,  whose  health  was  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  cannon,  which 
he  was  helping  to  fire,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1847,  in 
honor  to  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista,  retired  from  the 
Journal  on  the  lothof  February,  1849,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  L.  Wilson.  On  the  8th  of  March,  that  year, 
George  E.  Brown  became  one  of  the  publishers,  and  in 
July  the  offices  were  removed  to  the  Journal  building, 
107  Lake  Street.  In  September  Mr.  Brown  retired. 
January  a,  1851,  the  editors  were  Richard  L.  Wilson 
and  Charles  L.  Wilson,  the  former  gentleman  having 


been  removed  from  his  position  in  the  post-office  de- 
partment by  President  Millard  Fillmore.  January  26, 
1853,  the  paper  was  published  by  R.  L.  and  C.  L.  Wil- 
son and  R.  H.  Morris,  and  was  called  the  Daily  Chi- 
cago Journal.  December  i,  1853,  the  publishing  office 
was  removed  to  50  Dearborn  Street,  opposite  the  Tre- 
mont. On  December  2,  1854,  Mr.  Morris  retired  from 
the  editorial  and  publishing  department  of  the  paper, 
leaving  R.  L.  and  C.  L.  Wilson  as  editors,  and  C.  H. 
Peirce  associated  with  them  in  charge  of  the  business 
department.  January  4,  1855,  the  paper  was  denomi- 
nated the  Daily  Chicago  Journal,  while  on  February  10, 
the  title  was  transposed  again  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
Journal,  from  a  font  of  shaded  Old  English  text  ;  and 
in  1856  the  name  of  the  paper  was  The  Chid^qrVftilv^ 
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Journal.  In  December,  1856,  Richard  L.  Wilson  died, 
and  the  firm  became  C.  L.  Wilson  and  C.  H.  Peirce. 
At  this  time  Andrew  Shuman  was  associate  editor,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Taylor  literary  editor,  and  George  ?.  Upton 
city  and  commercial  reporter.  In  1857  the  Journal  had 
a  severe  struggle  for  existence,  but  it  was  evidently  the 
ebb-tide  of  its  prosperity,  which  was  successfully  *'  taken 
at  the  flood  "  that  has  smce  "  led  on  to  fortune." 

The  FiEtD-PiECE,  a  campaign  paper,  was  issued 
from  thcT  office  of  the  Journal  a^ut  June  10,  1848,  as 
an  advocate  of  Whig  principles  and  the  claims  of  Gen- 
eral Zach  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice- Presidency.  It  was  continued  weekly  during 
the  campaign. 

Hooper  Warren,  the  indefatigable  and  earnest  aboli- 
tionist, issued  the  first  number  of  the  Chicago  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  on  October  11,  1836,  as  a  weekly 
paper,  of  which  Edward  H.  Rudd  was  the  printer ;  the 
office  being  located  on  Dearborn  Street,  near  South 

Water.  The  paper  was  a  "  liberty  "  paper,  and  lived 
about  a  year.  Mr.  Warren  subsequently  moved  to 
Lowell,  LaSalle  County,  and  with  Zebina  Eastman 
published  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  also  an  anti-slavery 
paper,  in  January,  1841. 

On  April  4,  1840,  appeared  The  Weekly  Tribune, 
published  by  Charles  N.  Holcomb  &  Co.,  in  the  third 
story  of  the  Saloon  Buildings,  comer  of  Lake  and  Clark 
streets.  The  pages  of  the  paper  were  eighteen  by 
twenty-four  and  three-fourths  inches  in  size.   Of  this 


newspaper,  the  first  to  be  called  the  Tribune  in  the 
United  States,  Edward  G.  Ryan,  subse<|ucntly  Chief 
Justice  of  Wisconsin,  was  editor;  and  it  is  said  of  this 
gentleman  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  ablest  writers 
ever  in  Illinois.  The  Tribune  was  of  an  excellent  tyjio- 
graphical  appearance,  and  was  a  decided  credit  to  its 
management  during  those  early  days  of  journalism.  In 
the  early  part  of  1841  the  forms  were  sold  to  Colonel 
Klisha  Starr,  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
arose  from  the  debris  of  the  Tribune.  Jonathan  Carver 
Butterfield,  one  of  the  oldest  printers  in  the  city  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  July  7,  1854,  worked  on  this  paper 
and  K.  K.  Jones  was  roller  boy  and  carrier. 

Thk  Union  Agriculturist  and  Western  Prai- 
rie Farmer  was  inaugurated  in  January,  1841,  by  the 
Union  Agricultural  Society,  incorporated  February  19, 
1839,  and  to  which  act  of  incorporation  an  amendment 
was  made,  opproved  January  31,  1840.  The  first  trus- 
tees of  the  society  were  Abraham  Holderman,  Levi 
Hills,  Joshua  Collins,  Salmon  Rutherford,  S.  S.  Bullock, 
David  Shaver,  B.  H.  Mootes,  S.  Delano,  Benjamin  B. 
Reynolds  and  Henry  Green,  of  LaSalle  County;  Holder 
Sisson,  Calvin  Rowley,  J.  A.  Gooding,  William  Smith, 
William  B.  Peck,  Reuben  Beach,  John  Blackstone. 
Charles  Reed,  Cornelius  C.  Van  Horn  and  John  Dean 
Caton,  of  Will  County;  William  B.  Ogden.  Joseph 
Naper,  Socrates  Rand,  E.  Peck,  I^wis  Ellsworth,  Seth 
Johnson,  William  P.  Caton,  R.  A.  Kinzie,  Russell  Whip- 
ple and  J.  S.  Wright,  of  Cook  County;  Isaac  Hicox, 


Matthias  Mason,  Arthur  Patterson,  Mr.  Bartlett,  J.  G. 
Rogan,  William  Jackson,  Seth  Washburn,  Joseph  Wick- 
ham,  Ziba  S.  Beardsley  and  Willard  Jones,  of  McHenry 
County;  General  McClure,  James  T.  Gifford,  Colton 
Knox,  Rice  Fay,  Ira  Minard,  Isaac  Wilson,  John  R. 
Livingston,  R.  C.  Horr,  Mr.  Risk  and  Joel  McKee,  of 
Kane  County.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  society  The 
Union  Agriculturist  was  issued,  with  John  S.  Wright, 
the  corresponding  secretary,  as  editor.  The  officers  of 
the  society,  who  were  the  official  publishers  of  the 
Union  Agriculturist,  were:  John  Dean  Caton,  of  Will 
County,  president;  Levi  Hills,  of  LaSalle  County,  Hol- 
der Sisson,  of  Will  County,  Lewis  Ellsworth,  of  DuPage 
County,  James  T.  Gifford,  Kane  County,  Seth  Wash- 
burn, McHenry  County,  vice-presidents;  William  B. 
Ogden,  Cook  County,  treasurer;  John  S.  Wright,  Cook 
County,  secretary.  The  motto  displayed  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  column  was,  "In  Union  is  Strength." 
There  "were  two  numbers  issued,  as  a  species  of  pros- 
pectus; prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  volumes  hereafter 
described,  and  this  led  to  the  designation  of  the  con- 
tinuous issuance  as  the  new  series.  These  two  numbers 
were  evidently  but  a  tentative  issue,  and,  the  journal  meet- 
ing with  a  favorable  reception,  the  management  state 
that,  "  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  the  enter- 
prise was  entered  upon,  but  it  is  continued  with  the 
most  perfect  assurance  of  success."  It  size  was  fifteen 
and  one-half  by  ten  and  three-fourth  inches,  eight  page, 
of  four  columns.  The  journal  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
devoted  to  agricultural,  arboricultural,  horticultural  and 
pastoral  interests,  with  the  customary  corner  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Priscillas  of  the  household.  The  ar- 
ticles in  this  number  are  ably  edited  and  exhibit  care 
and  skill  in  their  preparation.  The  typography  is 
ver^  creditable  to  Holcomb  ^  Co.,  printers,  Saloon 
Building.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  John  S.  Wright 
was  the  ablest  agricultural  editor  of  the  age,  hut  he  was 
many  times  termed  visionary  for  the  utterances  he  made 
predicting  the  future  of  the  city  ;  yet  these  predictions 
have  been  dwarfed  by  its  actual  advance  in  trade, 
wealth  and  population.  In  October,  1841,  the  officers 
were  changed,  the  new  regime  being  :  James  T.  Gifford 
of  Kane  County,  president;  Lewis  Ellsworth  of  Du 
Page,  Theron  1).  Brewster,  LaSalle,  William  Smith,  Will, 
Seth  Washburn,  Lake,  vice-presidents;  E.  W.  Brewster, 
Kendall,  treasurer;  John  S.  Wright,  Cook  County, 
secretary.  In  January,  1S42,  the  size  of  the  paper  was 
increased  to  twelve  pages  and  miscellaneous  advertise- 
ments were  inserted.  Volume  III,  No.  i,  January, 
1843,  was  issued  by  J.  S.  Wright,  editor  and  publisher, 
at  113  l^ke  Street,  and  John  Gage,  editor  of  the  mechan- 
ical department.  The  name  of  the  publication  is,  in 
this  issue,  simply  Prairie  Farmer,  and  it  is  made  in 
magazine  form  of  seven  and  one-half  by  ten  and  one- 

half  inches,  containing  twenty-four  pages,  two  columns 
to  the  |>age.  In  July,  1843,  J.  Ambrose  Wight  was  a.s- 
sociated  with  Mr.  Wright  in  the  editorial  work.  In 

October,  1844,  the  office  was  remored  to  No.  65  l^ke 
Street.  During  the  years  succeeding  prior  to  1858,  the 
editorship  and  proprietorship  of  the  paper  were  sub- 
stantially vested  in  J.  S.  Wright,  J.  A.  Wight  and  Luther 
Haven,  with  several  transpositions  of  authority.  The 
horticultural  department  being  conducted  by  John  A. 
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Sqai^  <i«wrt*.lm—  bill«|.  tkcTf- 
r«)uu4  niMCMI.  W>  Ml  •lnd)FittM4 
■kii  iW  i^^nU  U  fcwiiiiwtiiJTimV; 

«U' '  mh.  ■  (v  ■•  p^M>,  la  lutBj.tt 
tuHiH'i  •«  c»ml  (Hi  M  >H>llitw*,ik>«- 

liiikfahr  U  Am  Mr  iw  lai  hmakla  •kliir. 
ri  liifi::  v  rvt  g  ■■c>—  Mp^an  Mkf^icMd 
liHnli-r  (T  rW  •wMHur  (■>      Knw  W  mi 

■  V  ua  rial  11  ii  Ihc  v  ~  r^t'  •»*  m 
c«  IM,  ikmittar  Hid  Hrn«r  ••  aiulf  A* 

■nA-nLlM.  Ex>)'M'>'M»li>iHM[Hlh>ll»- 

r-f  ■  pifiT.  •ihm  NliiaH^^Rim  iki 
fc— jM^  ebitfvt»  trMiLii4  i^trwc  af  ^ 
pWr  ■■  >]uck  il  w  ioBnl.  ■  •  futcOli  taTM- 
■ML  ^  (T  Wine  ■  lu,  Bill  h> 

Mafvd  aMr  Mi  ■■  trfrf  nin  nW  Im  laf 
MfiinrfWrwifcii  n  ik>  rtas  if  Ui  w- 
AiH.  Iffei»wi|nm  k  iiti< iniMi iflM. 
ArMiliiiM.  >■  ■III.  M<  iwim  «f  »■  liiT 


nri—WMiiii  IH  imfnrr  m  'rr  pnfer  iHbi 
Hhm  IT  c«Ur|<  wiih  iw|im  HI i>.  dull  (biiiA 

■pHf  ImM  ari  *i  an  km  (T  «»•. 
•rWa 

•■  Thnch  iW  lii.  Ik*  •»  niH  iWcadb 
AN  HUn  ^  iiHrii  aal  hmiiai  Ma  link." 
T>  •bw  kM>  ml  fMH  ah.  k*i" 
ihr  lantUf  •'•^  ■ririifa  fa>  ki  Mi 

■■r,  vha  ■  ba  a  lahvnbcr  at  aJimiwr,  la 
^vm^.  H  fa—Mf.  Antaiiati  aad  arnflitota 
-•■lakkn.H.-'  IVa  (ow  laaoli  1HI  ha«ibl- 
aa  Ilia  ftwama  af  ■If  vtrlH,  aithpfrarr 
afAit,  kw  aiU  aiib  aa  iwMiif  a<  ia<i.  and 
■  ilk  BkM  fitwtc  w  Mir  waiMMil.  n  iwai 
Iran  ikr  ),  uar  af  in  larapa  »  *c  niala  aaf 
Mint  TlK«inkiiir>irl  ilw  khiii.  - 

-  Caanrata  ar  CMiuaa—Wkra  wt  riniiliiikc 
«M»—M»  i*wir  af  €«!■«»,— ilia  nini  af 
wiHi  wlmk  ika  aaa  thntr  •'nr*.  aW  dn 
■■■  1^  mtam  .  >a  an  hw4  w 
nan  M  M  caclaiiaB,  akr  ia  awlitd  eu  aa 
*i  aM»  af  *«  faiaa  aa  im  Wmimmtl  a  at 
fi  aaannldiiatiWaa^  tt  iUfaaaC' 
I  T>-  Maa  JtGaItt  aW«r  atf  kcf  int 
iHvi*>  aai  Ike  nOB  of  jia  ihw,  at 
Itw  taCMiat  (Wviaf  ikt  Mkn  af  am. 
nblB  Miiiak  jraia  i 
t'w.  il  iliita  Taaaafi, 


r  J ih.      avW a/n, f  .. 

■aipa^wJ/ la^^  ikop  «h4 Ja act  ai^  iai4i 
11,'ja  ratan  tta'aaiAn  iIk*>>-«  iwf,'  iwli* 

t<^HimfiT-  

^  Tua  KiinuBwaM..— TbiMuA  1 
iMa  aaainiai  Imbr'^tn.l^ai  ha 
kai  liataa.aii<«faThf  IwaiMtHafiW 
C^rw  pwim  hF  Waikiar'^n  IrMf,  vhaia  H 


tHAsaaaaf  iki  lacalar  naokam. 


iafcwMiaaJ.tMirjMi,ii|  lailwAMi 
■akipaaii  If.  ar  ai  lit  iJiiilk  iiiii((  -iik 
d«r  bnWna  aw  faTMW  At 


kaw  bmafcra  laauM  *t  mnium  aaaaan 
I  *a  aawii  «>»n       .  ■ 

I'm  Warn  IWaw— -ni  sUUa  Can- 
amUMnnlarraf  Aa  M  taa  pni 
iW  Mbn  ■(  liHai  iairUwK 

TVnTOfBB4taiaClkt>a»iajtiM.  aluiB 
fcaw  Aafla.  Matrfc  Mt.  Ikai  leaJariaaa  Ml  re. 
lailaa  u  Ur  Wt4ar  licaliln,  >al  ikt  JupaltJ 
■rniffl7,  ka^  aici'cj  lack  ^MHa  to  Ika 
Ilaaar.lkar  kaiiai  pr-i>aarir  anaj  ik.  R,. 
tut. 

Tkiia  RHt.ii  •  an  In  kai 

■kmnBriii.llintaaia,  tint  .k"  ikai  Maiw. 
krm*(Ui*ai>,.r,.>acia»i»ii>criJp  aj/auiacni 
•rikavkabvoiaiiairnr.i.illfaikw  u.  rsfiim 
kT  ■■rmkrlif  la  Ikal  ^  nt  ir-  Irinli>n.  ihc 
—  ■fctkfchiaaM-aaatp.l  k^  ikt  ytf 
afltrwItaatmriL.  Hlalaiaht  aaa  da  v 
MMtaitf  unkikraukHnu.ratl'ikt  maiif 
•Tlkf  tM  Jtaaatj  kial— an.)  ikai  lakila  akt  na- 
iaulkeiirkiirait-*arikt  ^Mioc. 
ktkn>Hi.i~ikadair  afika  Otmil  flanra. 
mm  Wiknltk  1 1  fiat  an  H  Ikt  Ga>tia<aaw  -I 
Vraa<Brilti«i,a>alr«twaU'Bt,t  T>|  |  i.i 
•''■■■lacAtkHHiaiwdaaoitHk  Iht  tmir 
■riIiO~aiidia«ttar>  nfwl  a*  rtr  ran  of 
tbralBnMa.hia  Ikrlairi^ik-  Tailrd  Vlaica 
MnalWkK  mfm  kct  tmm  anihiHii,  .ait'ia 
lake  ft— "ua  af  tk>  «hak  «iw>tl  i(iiii„ii 
■  iik«i  aaaiifry  diltr> 

Tbei>wl»ucHH|iaMd.|>Ittlia,Mtal.  '1  k- 
(;«<'tMi-iBiaaa«'alad  11  ikc  UaaH  'hii  1.- 
hulf-itiiTd  aa  cawMiiaaixi  irau  Sir  ;  4ia 
lt>m!',rB«r>udittkad  kcri  biHIaf>  -,'  I  J 
Irlarr  Ike  Lrjiili 

KUM  Liv.— W(  hm  itnk~  raUMi.'  ■  M( 
laiAa  lAtTaf  tW  rankiatat  tt<HalltM.kirk 
>UaWktiakna|Ma«ltiu  aci,  Wtwti  aat. 
'-   nir  ItKtd  akaal.  " 


C  Cia  a^r ...  hiMt  aa  vifk  (ka  ial  (rf 
■  Lih  Caaair.  Wakanktta  H^Mdia 
nb:bk  h,  niJaM  da  M  ■       ■  iM  « 

•   

ITTa  CHUMncmaaa  aTHan  — li'in 
"  laaka  am  fofit  wkM  In  aSK  in.,om,  t 
Mil  *a*tt,WB  *aai]sBrtkani|itUi,lJklia 
Mfciffc  fcrfykfctMia«wWk  iln  Mr 
fcaai  iIm  la  lhaa  laraiik       iaiirialia]  i.i  tai 
*  ill  tbil,  !■  bs,  ikaaU  f-—rw,  ika 
pmaFiAiaBITI^  in'ali^,  bw  h  kc  la  a« 
that  Uai^  tktn  ku  Mlaaa,  U  M  Iqmd  Ha 
kan  aa  Ika  ttati  tauTOaf  —rikgHiea," 

lAiiu'  Haia  •!  Imllniit,  Ini.~U'a  ta> 
kriaa*ianfaaBiHnili:nl,  riiainM,  M.  It. 
IMIL  IkNikaMlraelili.i  Ibidi  pi;^  ai  At 
WtAiaiw  *  TiaJcia  Bank  alCaewi,  at>  ra. 
ai  iw.aBJiHfcafikeitKtMiaMpBT' 
■  dxMi^acIlMH  ■  IWnaa.  an  n- 
ad  ai  IM  K*  WW  Ji-aal  TlHaditn«- 
Ifi^k^  W...  RarMt.^  CaMsafike 
Mnkian'  ttU  Tradu.-  Biak. 

IfaMsJ  al  ika  l>til)  ABuir  1  aSn  •  gaad 
aajiLrr  af  ytt/fjr  mdntumn.    A  ''■  liwa 

It  aida  a«paR  af  i  HuairaJ  •»! 
mkmikciail  Ma  ^i  laam  a  n'ad.>[  ikif. 
i^anilm.  k-imai.  ai.-iin  kigVf  wtWhif. 
i-^cciAlfr  "It," 


Saili.  r>ru».~Tka  Mtta.a;  if^r,p,«, 
"•i  ti^.<|«H  ktlitia  ika  iiiaa  aad  we. 
>>•  tflnsi  BadM«  Ml  ^^11^  iabM(n 

•■rkmldia 

■h— ■  ■■■an.  nafcH.yayan,"  lawWtkli  #aaa 
aaek  deridrd  HafaMia.  We  >h  II  Aaa  <»- 
panaaclr,  aa  ti  apalarr  l*.  I^d  Tiaiiwiiia  tC 
aaCT-nmsda«  kiTit  ikaal,  Ait  *)>  far  Ikt  Ah 

Da-lM.>.bllr  r<'ieale<tia<krpakkc 

Bncfal  aT  ikn  Vo^ilvrm  iMa»|afiB  mi  ptf 
>n|  H.l  ioIIib;.  t'jaaillirai  dara,  1i  ■itiUM 
A(ir  piar  an  I  alma,'  la  Ik^  klaakpi  lani. .  Ga» 
li'  itia..,  II  u  ill  Wit.  L  Til>I  Iki  aard  af  tB  ei 
JirliracH^BtrT  tar  ir,  jriiairill  ohIt  frl  fav  ^ 
l-iil-i  rant  pua. A  rvailiia  BBV,  an  Iltw 
I'.n-IkBj  ■aaaki^BiM,  callma,  h  ■  |M4 


tatn«  iki-nnBiaBt laifniBiaa  caMrtHBrkf 
taMafaarmdrn,  IkalAHtatwat  Rallr  r*t- 
•HkrAa  hia  iFfalaiBR.  Aa  li 
IB-diak*  UB*. 


in  I 


■Ui 


.    ..  M,3M 
)'•'  (-W  Cd,Mn 

Ab  incrfBH-af  t^nR  laae  Iviknc  m  watrMB. 
Fraai  TA  A  XanaMM  lA,  h  Aa  mr  l«a^ 
Ant  wfa  A  iWt  pan  m  iniadB  af 
■BdMlaf  •Awnaartai  uMm  TUt 

k  vil  kt  arm,  IB  tMbr  ilaa  Ikai  A  Aa  rav 
UK,  tai  il  itfiwaaBlT  ayaidM  af  At  atat. 
■Mita  ttiina  knidiB,  vtMliaffaftir 
BnkaiMiBf  ttnj  ym,  ikcnl'V  awdlint, 

inrM,  tkr  monM  tf  cwdi  tad  nnkn. 
An  inai^fd.  ikaaik  ^  a«l.r  tf  At  Twtl. 

B>V  M  ka  i  md  in  Aa  ibm  mia.  TW 

lUaamiillii  iiliiiawt.  <M  !■>,  diM|At 
tawai  MM,  A(  M '^ilHwa  H  aar  oAi 


Tbi  ItTiTE  BiiB  ar  iLuaon.— Tk 
Bad  ■nfctBBchra  ka<t  ktta  liadlr  nflc,  Itj'Bmc 
tin  W»*Br|',  taa  af  Ike  Caianwnl  ifafaiii 
lAib.'  Il>ii  AMlafami...,  d.,rMia  Ae 
IH^IM  lAaan  At  Mlnaiuthnd^it-i.  TW 
ai^aii  Aafatiaf  AaGattniMa!.  ibiiaki 

luadainiBaai  Aitiin^ 
h.  «a  Ml,  awiat  la  ika  Ah  antA.9  af  Aa 
■••ini  IB  BBt  Ltfidinra  kf  ikB  ulnmlM^iD. 
A*aBdnKOalBwBad,(f  At  SraiK,  tad  kitea- 
adlBHtt.  llhBtwtlHlkBl  Ikt  raiuai,  tktlike 
«iak  k_  MM.  AbbU  kt  U  bh  ikaikajrbi 
imi  nin  Aiiaf  attaAik. 

■taiiia'Br>i>av.~^  wtania  «n  mraniar 
•  kariSM  iriwaau.  Oat  ktrdf  Md  iaotliia- 
Mt  m ut  i-Hftat  iH'  naatW  ikai  km  .in.! 
mtd  tiHli  aa,  tK  ik«f  kema  BftBtkB  dnp,  aad' 
Ikt  aatrry  isaiBW  al  Ika  tain  tad  Aa  ksuMi 
Ht  mints  ll-cii  tiTd]r  rcksM  nan  bbAi, 

T*«>..  .»  lltactBI  LKuaD.'Zn-a  pik. 
M,  IB  rBll,('Aa  .In  ircaUliat  r^~aw^ 


atcaciiMararttB.-C'.l.  J.A.  Viftmmi. 
IfMBiadkr  Aa  (knirni  diria,  ikc  ifhbi 
bT  AtLa(i^iaiBn,aprr.ia^tr  Burr,  .ad  iMel 
adkr  Aa  SniMt  bb  rtaaliMiaB^  rao^  k» 
Ilia  Mulaiadlmataltta  Ij  If  >a  m^h'"  Iw 
pnMtrvfU,  !■  ami  pn  V  At  Mbaaf  Caktl 
CMBMtMT,  A  vUih  k*  na  tbofd  kr  HIbi 
Btan  1  tad  hAtMb  -*■ — 7  liin 
trlijtl  paubakiB  af  knutirtArt 
Irw,  acaiM  kit!.  ka|n><tBrVcBn«fe<r>tall 
amtMir—a  aarr  erai^lu-atai'ud  ki|h*aHliaB 
ht  W  kM  M  amiiaul  kw, 

MVlksaU  Ikai  'aaCalar-lnBkl  Inia 

dwifkl  A«  a  "  kin!  in  l>  kaad  II  mik  la 


tndn  and 

Diemt 


Wt  imcnhHr  Btfcr 
iikanuta  w  ika  la^  atfdaB 


Baait  Jill  On  ikt 

(Fndji  Ibi)  aa^tf  iW  mn 

ett  Ca«k  CtButri  kf  ,■/' 
ItUtfMTb  TaW 


OTkiaal. 
-dm  At 

■cWnEkll 


■aia  at  ■rill  BaaBB.— Tkt 
JaaAtlniiaiiiaratidikaiHr.Tilw  ^  At 
■ttid  bT  Favl  UBwaWaaankaaiiifailBiFd  iha 
■IttflaitnalkapfaitaHMtBBA  itAitMM 
Upt»,m.  liAiakahiBMar  ktmtr.'at. 
laairniui  Ika  l>a.  ikHtktai  umkaafaMr.' 
rjeta  rtnind^ltnif  aft«|taqi6aaiBattHra 
aipMiMa,^iii(ikewiiaaa|M  nrkiA  kt  c«M 
•  AaBondiafll-BBlBlDie  Iks  ibava  ■bbbbl 
■aM«&nacat  Oait.  Ra.liafi  A  Oar.  aar.' 
BBlIt  btia  a«.«  <H  EucfB  I*  nO^ 
laipiBnBitBI  --l-i  Caaal  Uoufa. 

TO  nuiuK;iuBEU. 

All  Ik4»n  *k-  lua  ikr-lML/,  nwj  m  Itaif  «^ 

■iaaAttDOiaaBikilVeiUlji,  OTdkataAtaMBBi, 
■lHr><li^ilMaa  iba  vaekir,  endiiadoB  Aiii 
ariianiMtta  A  Ikt  D,.uy.    W,  akoaU  mart  pn. 
fee  iyt;(iiuimMI  DMHaklBK  ikt  Utily  al  dl. 
IB  ■aruaaauuBBIalian  At  diil;  mil  eiirBlBKd 
Ikf^  rilf,  and  ikc  Ker^tf  ia  Aa  siaBUr.  ^-  Ami 
ri'y,  ine  di«nBfi(#J)I«»oeBt|„iinikil 
rnnoBI  t..'.  inH.  Mdaaa  III  IiBKB  a  Bn4i, 
k^  Bt  innn.  farninl  'If,  Ad  ikc  i-irrai  la  WH 
piBl>«iioii  la  ihn  imnjBtd  BdaHB^  aad  ean- 
tCDicBct  af  At  Dail)' 


}^Tk^.wrh;ntdA7u; 

■Setti,  Ml  tf  MI  aim  bmm  At  d^M  Ebb- 
Uk  ptnadkala.  Ib^  pan  ta  ■  tat  law- tadZr 

kaki,  lad  a  '•■■r-T— I  '1  an  fi  ,M 

At  fMMi  Miaaltf  a 


ST  Tkt  SMakaal  Ota.-W.,lMi  ImriUt 
ciir  la.  WAif..  Cilr  a.  Hb>Iv  H«QC  m;- 
WMd  AtiBH  Afb  BWiUnad  AitMnlat 

brRaAaiiwlAlilBaakat.  Tt   iiiii.' 

awl  n  kara  iki  will  kmpttau  BfkBPMat  tad 
laadlaakAnatk^MM. 

lananaEni  uitt,'  Ut».— Tit  II^U. 
etB  «f  dtp  SM  bIl  Mbim  Am  af  At  tjutm  a-i:. 
kaoa  af  jrr^  Hmabnaiol  At  Immmii,  ci.n 
™amiBf  _ei«5-«»'lwreli<I^  ^jbH/_  t>  f^" 
|lli^.uiiitr^hid  ctifcra^ar  cannaelt  l^ta  HI-..' 
1:111111  bar « iii'aHwka't  bkttof  i!ic 
I  ^  iiaaiMIMIapaMffiSMMliig 


lag  I  aadTtnkan.  tilM^m  (laa  At  pnte. 
aala  A  ikaaa  Bial,  mMi  p^lfa,  .lAiA  (m  kt 
pniol  Biiktai  ■M^atat  AaatiAaf  At  aM;'A 
Bikvk  rtBM  dw  Aiiii  tad  taia«B  tf  At  diilr 
t*l  pniadkal  M  ii.liiiii aiikla \ 
aiiiw lanii.ifrttHt kttatw  -fiiitii 
t^aBHMl  t^BMa bT^St 
taiitfaaiAa,  Ttei^tf kMl^Mik IWiH 
ikFtfHBw.  Wm BBiai liif iIii k« ^ Ami. 
adaf  Aa^kBMBBdkBlh^  

Tib  Xnn  RimaB  kataUBi— Tka  ^1- 
laanaiTiirtriB  Inm  At  BtaMAdta.  aid  Nbm 
DaiiT  Adwiact  tf  ftiiniAi  a—piM  til  ika 
Btwa  ml  aaa  mirlTal  rcvivM  fc#  Ab  A^'t  imL 
Vmai  Iki  lloBlaa  AiIbk  .  __. 

W««>  taaUed  la  aBHaan  At  fan 
Oaanar  alSlaiBi— all  ikt  nnkrn  af  raa^ma 
bv»  dn  •Me.  ailk  ika  rniaiaa  a(  Ikai  ralmiie 
LnalWa.  Mr.  Viipl  Ua^HJi...  rufa-aWa 
'•'raM>n9^AaiB>Blc'.  ^It.  SaAt 
fijMaK— ntBBB  atl  ^r^\n^lat^  Ta  lA 
rif^^Aaili  frraf  tf  Ika  •M'oiniBiTRr  af  Davl 
WekMfr  aa  a  ^uBil  aiiatiiBr  laQuBt  Bnlaia,  >ir 
Ml.  Via  BaiBB  aM  A  la  dorkiria  Aia  mm- 
mbJiim,  il  wdl  pftat  l»  iK  paAlt  Ikt  bMir 

kit  iHleaAd  dtwa  it  OMah  Aa  nthca  ai 
ikata Mil  laliwidiaik  AtllMeal  tfitodiA. 
ultf-   

mm  Aa  lAHB  Mtnini^.' 

Antni,  Uank  IT. 
OtKial  aceii  ia  ml  kan,  miim  canai 
daart>iA  tirJakB  lltmr.  ■  I  »  uU.- 
JAaiaMdtakcnIkarialdlBB.  kal  I  in 
elinad  la  iWak  iWl  ka  will  aal  Jtrli  ea«>iik  B  M- 
itfj  HBiBa-'HaAiBifiaiB  ikalraaiHi. 

■Miaat '4rriaalt. — Kpnaa  ttaaiM  knHT 

tanMBecilia<«araI.tTkaAvflda  Bnartla 
MkiafktT  rrfilar  Din  kii-va  Aia  phra  aad 
'Mfk.  •*!  <k.  ruwao  iaaiwiad  BBikii 
.  .Tka-riabairtl  aavaikia  MamuHiT  la 
kaat  Am  tllKi,iIuM-B>.  [K.lnlaltL 

ikiun  II  Ltw,  aa  afiaa  uait-.v.*..AcBf^ 
ntr'I  laqaAl  keld  •nettBuiB  MioTad  uka  M, 
aiKaldin,  Uin.,  lapanad  a  aenkcl  AM  Acaaa- 
ilrmiiil  kad  IBM  k.  kia  d^  -kr  a  liH. 
nl  toBiplaHfaailk  l^adlaa  laar,"  kaiAc  draak 
km  (Bllat  «l'.li4Bai.'>WbllK  Mki^'B^'iktir 
iinlicE,  aaine  itia  aeand  dawB  Aa^iaakanTi 
•lirnii  aa  illeial  '^na.  mr  a  ^4ai  br,wk^ir. 
'i  tpMow  ifiiia«dlat«l]I  kvaaa  la  rarvrar  Tka 
;a'y  ■piwidcl  id  ika  aad  af  ikcir  taAcO-Mat- 
iiiawlkTB  Mtbi 
aiari  Bapadliraa. 


Btas  A.  .  fc,«  TU  i.  b^IICm 
itiTi^Mfii^jabt  ita  Wii^  •'W^ 

l>a  ta  At  kaadi  af  Ac  RfaA^  m  Ac 
■anr  n'lat>t4t:<m  W  hmd.  7«t  luer 
•iw ktBM M (BiH  ar-  Bad  M'Ak  mmi 
Ai -iBiw,  it aatrif  wiplrai.  Uktia*. 

■H»7iADania  k>B  n:.'Nnnd  KaV.  uJ 
onAaWUttfetfiM  Bai)ik>  aMta 
g™*^— lltiniliA«ait»IIT  it  aVKilAtd. 
trtl-i«  An  At  UHtCiHl  Biil  rfl  aliVrS 
tatnlBlAr  B.<,(i:i,«  aaiJ  akafi  iki  :,«>  a( 
Ari--fa*kabl.il.taiBteaaa,.  u>  Ar-^-d  A>>- 
r",";  Oi-mi*.  BHik'rit.Mtai 

littkaiAf  laka  iMBMd  rkaiifcc  mUic  bmm 
-ill  MBaii  katia  n  km  BalUa  kc&«  At  la(  tf 

2     "  I*""™- 

J  na.lf-.^M,/"!j  "  ii^'-Shl  jSia. 

•"•r*"  -"«'.  r..J.c,  ia  I jllli  fnk. 

■fat  ilallf-Biu.  a.  .„:o,„,  ,.1  ki,„^ 

■  Ik  ■.-.wi,  1  i,,l„,.  .pj  fcrli-itiit  )wa. 
riomiAip  >aea.,l>  afib.ia  tay-,  —  ■  ■ 
I  1^  Ikai,  ilUTT  ikja  aAti  ikin  tab-te£ 
i-A.JradtcW,.c  ikM-ABBtmlnXiMn; 

TV  Ni«  lliKiu  Fa*-«-aa 
nkialmiiBraiiir-J  '.m  rm -kick  « 
■  EruiatiBB  1 


■  IBKllMKBkri 

II  eilird  ftJJIio-m^Ba.  aad  aMl 
' \j  aiiiiiBL-  k,  ^luac  a  Mu-  Mdfcay 
>  kaa  H  etaifk. 


'■■■di  Ika  kt,"  <'.»>■ 


4  A'lrn'i'V—^Bl'.taw.-.^  Mirii 
iBBiiDMrWaalnaii,>.ii«<  m^J.  Dvo  a 
Ba  MkvTi't  IB  dc  r«KlHn<i.-n  of  >  hit,.  Ha 
FiIarHT  B>iT  Erl^r  rei«arkalj;  cvaaaltiy '^n^ 
l-:^.i  ™,.».  >k,'.  iHall,  n-BBii... 

*m,P.  ifiBB-nafadtMutlc  -paa  w-^m 
TtcaiirncmlBEivii,  knaaiaj  taa  A  ka  a  nv  af 
p>^.iiiriB]>HirInarwia'n  laldaBliM  At 
dii  eir  "i.ltnnBB  (An  a  kaakrl— riaMa  Nat 

^JIf.drT  tBBi-riTi»c  TaaiiBv  tT*  caatbt 
Bit,  ■,  Biartte.r^iTiKrni^V'AtlHia 

Ikai  alllaaa  aad  ptrit  af  la-BBBAarMAnAw 
r™""*.-^.*^*  t™  k-B-»  A  km' 

laraiiBi.  A  aad  iba  MM  m  k- lakr  lemM 
'  Ku.  CataiT.niaiBiH.wn  on  Aaa 
l«ai  iKWMWia— incnTBfaaAcfikaaiBB 
<»ad..,B,a,i,»i:  ftft^Aa  t^xdnn  ikaBm 
■an  Uiiannr  nnniiTlur  ika  pnaileaa  ymmi, 
■  aBn.r«™t.r.hcikrta  kinallcd  An^l  M 
Icn  Ika.  i.cnlf.kta  Mhn.  w  Ika  imillia  tf 
AarauBi  inaarf.  ili,'  -  .|.''ir~I  Aal  (BWa 
ka..dii.ikc  peUir  "fli.'tl..ihl«d  ditef^-vMi 
aa-a  at  a.n.  ™,i_.  ,„  I,  .nmtd  kf  Aa 
«HBn,c,»d.uaMdii.ai  ihr  anilnM  ain  kata  M 
«dM<rRB..,nBllkMke>iH»i  pRBBta^M. 
ItrtI  [W(  at  r».ia«eBadBC>  i~  kakaan. 

Hu.  1.  tpaa  BMlitaiiaa  bf  bmaa  la.k^ 
partTiCi.  Ikr  tvan  .t.ariwltic  Eiaat  A,-  tHV, 
IB  Ikair  iv.vtHt, 

Caatf  mauHi^noi  raaita  t4aB 
.,  Mia  llinlaai  t>iat  mA  n  AwH 
*'.""■'"  y  ■  a™-^  »kt™a|iBciii. 
-ke«nr  An  Mr  ka  -KMirJ  Ah  ^pliAlya 
jnBltd  WakAatkBfcJ.Mr:inl  ilia  npt  H 
j^Aibceaaian  pauii,  kattalMaa 

lkr.t..-l«n  (nnicit  I.  irannn 
■BiB  aa  taAtatt  Ac  perarB  «drfHa«:»  ika  Iw*. 
A  MBdac  nH  ivinlHatai  .iaaat  r-mara  ia 
ABta  Aw  tHBlatraikaaar.  aad  imf  ktcB)» 
AbB  A«A*  Ac  kMH  lad  Hacciatm'Alnka 
aitapiiJ. 

Sk.  k'Apntttrikillkadmd  t.  iDtlada 
al  hauta  aad  alatta  aktae  ifaMiMI  at  TAtIB 
kwtncmBAedkrlnataMiiTAM  nt  aak 

Ian. 

Bbi.  .  1M*iBAlMtadn««waf  iaaH^ 

— - — ' —  "iii'-T  aiiinm  A 
-r iiiiii 
land  knia.  I  Aad  aN  BBM  tf  naaar  lAM  BM 
ki iBMinl  br lliiinii  |-  i-  l^iWniAa'AdB 
kt  laid  111a  Ika  aaaaaf  uinij 

•  Bar.  «.  Ifa  laqBriilBI  lkalapl;iaAn>w- 

•  Bed  in  inr  oiy.  Aall  patiliBa  tlia'cBBBiB.'taM. 
r—-^''  BBBit.  Bf  nkn  .«karivXBB£riB>4 
la  Einl  icfBBca.  dmnne  -'  — liiiilBi  Bi  riiiit 
ikallnaika  niaiM  ' '  lit  .1  ..I.  .1  aM 
tMnir,  aaitat'  *niifi,-  wMpMd  it-B.  ar 
-anlBriarnir,  Ikrstad  ia  Ikat  mb  h  lUI  aal 
ki  la-fB  A  iraat  aa^  putyJiajM  A',Mt 
eoaalf.^MKca'JiMiifl,  ■Bcarpsraaedinn.lH 
and.  DiliriMiDiiir  af  Ika  IcfilSam  A  Ml 
tttaiT.lBaaaparalrd^lt-B.  )aan«a'JAalriiI,  aa 

•f  taA  lenaat. 
A»irtdlfcid>W.'HK>; 

THE  IEVCIiU£  UW 
MtBi  dyclif  jjB.aiadi 

-■ariut',-"^*^' 


i.gf.Aa  ftAa  la*," 


.OTTg^^^   

•A  lAai  BadjAAanaf  £ 

Aa  Bmtta 

Xtlaad.iriAaA'nAMA 
Ika-niiiViadll^llid 
™»  BRM,,  >arptat,*.Bd  At  u  A  dA 
anai  a  IcBBnactiii  -aaH  lAad'ariUM  A»- 
aaa  br  amj  rupin, 

X  Bnuia.  kr  Ika  iipimiiatfjka  M  lad  Aa 
•■PPbnHu  ilu-Kia,  ■hitkkn>aMdA<B(W, 
a  lai  af  mjuii.  ei*iB  M  trar  kiaAad'ABiw 
-wifc  al  |«™,,  ^  ba         iBd  iiBiwil  i 

fi^™ 

•(AaBWt 


I  Ft  Cm. 
^<ik.  BtawiiiaaelMtna  | 

-k^aidr  Htnilfr  A'k>«*  — wwaaHV* 

J^!^?™™'  w«*'i'y>MWMpitA 
lainiaa  af  BaaaarAAa 


luB.TnVkBB-af^BrAaslj'taailamiaiatBa  ccsaeeiT 
«»BBi]itfW«l(inTta^ai*'BihtbaiBki*am,'  MStfjtcaaae  Aa 
•BdtnaiBikatbaiaftfAitA'iBcrtH.^g; 
Jj^idnBanka Vaa  fci^pgq^V^^ifa\n 

A^S.n^u'Sn'JISSA^^^'lSfS^SiSi  a'i;%niric;ya'i'j'''Z^  kirii^-" 

^^H():^jltta>'»iBB.t «  AJoukad.  A  Aal 
.iig&Hiriadl  A  iraArtd  M  pai'  AaiaHi  aa* 
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1  Tepwl  ilioi  inojfjHmi 


-Mir      .iT"—  -  T^^^^'-T" 


1^ 

Bi^igai  rTil  I'^l  

-  ti«  bB  1  tan*!;  bi .  1  tr™ 

-iiJ)uJ::^ru/i«.ii'.^  =  — iiwjtij  "< 

>  liiJ"^1^i^'7^=■^'*■'  "1?^ .» 


t«~Bull*u4  a*  f'.LLj'.Jtr.hri.lBUai.wi:. 

pil,*7ll.Ht"»!tci;'!iS"'l^r|*V'",f : 
^  ana  '•^'"O  Biin^Ar  dfUilH 
—i^'  — hM  iln  enw  friMrt*  C'  PS 

biul  rfll"  rn«™  l>ltf  lnl"ff'trilt 

£^Wa'.«  Itfof  la-'  Hil.  6 1  kl.m; 
fi  ni.iftii^  in  mI  Ihm- 

tlTlfcv'uJ'B  Ifjtj"!  IM^HM  pCTM*. 

w  iarii;mUijwc'Billi'>n  nch  "t, 

Vn  be  BL3M7?  I  ■fcr^r-niriniiBi, 
klli.139:  *iiKuiTC-t>oisir.(iali!,D7. 

fnr  ™™>illrnj  rrC1ini«rlvJlJ,Uil«  Iti 

1  II  T  'H—  * Hokln.  IndMil- 
'  '  iAlWtTBiisiud'aiiii. 

,l™i(d 


l^nmooS  lo.  t,n»,0»n  l*:i..aTliV.WJ 
tip"»ii"hn?f,i<i  ri  f.awi^^iiilfrifcla^ni»[.^ 

iiM,  ■!  {•'Hi|>|>tiKii,  viirpMi  ner  Uid  nil. 

n*illiw£ 

n-rC  lulli'm  Lb«  IU>,iw  lAiihnr-:  «l:ia.il' 


-.JBill 


«<:b  >u! 


-  'Hia  lupki  prBdaeiKBiDr  nEnvii  mint 

in  Hnilr-wt  |falt  t«i!iV«Jiii(lj  l^ulkj", 
•  i^d  foi  Ilin^n-r^'lfllKf^aill.nitlb^.ii 

inieni.rJt^tlic^iivoiB.'  vliicli  iliiv 
iki  on  I  hc'Likilir 

y.TalJTfS  in-lincc,  llu  i nlr|c-Of  rdm 

liaiii  'rnniiiHil:  *  iili  ,ili^aiiia^,''Udl  U 
»ill  Lk  fuunil  ilhal^LTrn  ihiBjinidi  " 

Im  LJLDi"|lfkitdL<iilCDn  [I 
llirejIiTBic  rilei'JT  I"'!!  _ 
JJfi™_«n'HUj..cIHl3  til^llii^<iij)i|*il&ill 
bd  HfVtbvlf'ir.llkf  ifcfCMcnJ  -->tum  ftT^^! 
iaiiiriiTieBiri«l[ao!7lJis  uriil  ViH  liing 

■HirMifaBi~^r_ii4j<iign^X«&^"' 

•ilW«'7!LW'Wmlii*'oi'/"ii>o-n4»'S-'_l!ii 


„ dit'orjircr,  UIPjl.i*U  I  irj>: 
Ifl  aJiyAaJ  ■)lMlli<^rniiM:i^'^7|ir»;liirc 


,.ii''...jiiip;i:iiTr^^u:.i,'i  i-^|«;j.iiwrtJ 

DUt  «llICftG2^MEftiniH 


■  t>|l-H> 


-■  I  „  l«l 

,   A.^  .  ,'.  IJuTU 

^-i.il.ri-u 

■^iSiglitTna- IT"-  'I  I'         11      IW*  lEV 

«r->-IJ^I^i^      LllH  vkiilB  SBil  wjim.iaMirvrt 

■'i''' 'J ""^  .i-ii'"  »r-^  I- 

■■  '  '™r^5^-^ 

Uii  tmk  iiitlpi  ^nrttj.  

■-  -■  fa  jfciinw 

iTi'  -i^ll^fllVnlil    ■■••ill  tMMWiV 

{■'■''I  IMM  jM^Tp  1  ^Ipp-i  n  '|p'iV]r>!l*P.  Ill  Uh-j 
i-.rv,  ila  fnin^r'-r''  '•>'•  -/'Vliuu- 

i;,4t.,i  1— ,■^...^.■.rH.,■■.-«:(^.„p 
i-.L,  ,  iiri.'r '  1  p..— "s .  (B»^>«  i~r>W-i 

I^llll— alii  W 'Bai"  "I  1^  IjiiJCMMj 

.  If  I...  ^  ih.  11:1  mt,.  ■M><vr'.Ur^ijjd 

,  ■i-"'^  ..j-,- J 11...  '-'-'>'' 

■VP  Ll.u1,-A^n..|,^|UTM4M-i^ 


1^ 


H.  fi.-STOSli! 

 l«uril  W.r.  f  li 

o/iro.  hiLF'—n;  , 

.1     A  HJr  u  /.  (I.  i;  1  [.nJTl 

;C  I  A|Hn>ciimlii>r  kaniclTki 
i.-iki<'i<r  «  !<■■)  rrji.w.i  liiT.^Tl" 
•       LJ-U^i  Its-—  rrn      krl-|i"'tiir  1.  i. 
mi  i  inn  PI-  iHitf  a.'l' l^jTk'-rn  rf-EU 

bt:i  |4i -<ui:iH.  A  InukhiiUiii-bilrridciR 

~  Mi)  .  ./Al^T  b 


1  "l-^JIrrj'l'.llih  piiltlTtlMl,  iiU  ■m.HL..- 
■ji|>Wf<  Ii>iII  iliel  ir  Wadf 
»-AL5«l 
^  T'3ri3i  •■■iwiLualtj 

"  j^li'L  Ecnu  .nwieTvll  nMlntt; 

.P»ir..u;;i^,i,ii..>j«r— ,L.,,  ^, 


-Mi     _  __,  

^  r..,uiu,.f>,BaliM' 

J.i.:m,IU|1.^  T-MnHunnci 

'''  '••IjEMiJ  iri^lM  nir  II  TTliliwili  II 
•  ''lb*  hltrra-i  PiUi.iiF  — Hp-l  aT  H.rlisu 


Ji,Di.  CIIILEH.t 


Ti^g   P..,^,  II.,  p.. 

Jf      DKII'li  hTHiiai  nCtirl  _S<. 

rqii  V^Iir.  11  If  IB  .L.i...(w 

hnM  ilJfT.iiHid  tmn' 

ittlD 


I  pan  ••fl  fl'la'  JlumlV 

5  -  ;      y  St 

■[  I  Mil  ■iiMiiiiiiii  mi  Till  bTkaiawui 

»  »■  3Un,*>lh      llif  i-l'lLgir' 

I.:  nwciuiH 

Qiall^  fdf|  II,  \m.-  M 

riin.UBM  vnJ  ^      aim^in'tci  iiiw 


I    T,-,.t-«*W.lj.,rjl  »|Dr 


in*  iTt  efL.^  vVfiiH 

■HfllGejHWS'i. 

3Si 


tut  I'Mt'i  amil 

u'i4<ioiti].'Sigjk.i4 


l4>gnj<[T>1lli'>'i'||_tIl^ll>lJlWkrl>4.*> 
-J  |].l.  M  ,1..  ...^-.J^n  ^Ir  apHL 

piruii-iio  rioiw*  bri-iiBJ^ 

7'.L  ■»  .01  ^liJ  .u-JiV>U4BH*n 


ri^XfnmJ  I 

rUoCi  3ml  ^feH*  .fat  rlq^ 


illlf  «l  ||4  i 

av  II ' 

ruwIlHi^M.-iim.- 


Nini  wurriL'Jrireilli.  It&^si 


tfSVri^ilitlUMnuClrnil 


B"~  UTTf^lt—A.'  wwl-  — ^li 
f  I'o.r  Bli  V        F>iM  &  Sum;, 
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.cutis 


Mdmlinlrlfn  n^tlilt.  

BE  UeTjinJ  bTlIx  IT'S!  C_Kn^ 
!!■  c«:r  ■>irtiiM>.'>kii  ii»  Pi*— 

i^h'  B^iri  1«t<n<.  |imJ  n  Ikalla^ 
H -'"Hll^lil^.  itH  •»>  bwhr  k 

r>iii-«,4*ij  itu'tu'ikkir.Uik'B-^'r  III 
fcwdiTiiiwJ-i-  l»>«^  I  liiiiiim^ 

li  bffrilif  r-r<*f^ 
'litunlJbiASi'h.lli  Cl^-A. 

jiwuidioitMiij^  it«  riMM*xaifc 


Ire  n  muiMtr  iWCinpti ' 
I  Cil7>f  Ctai^  Ikd  iMk  I 


lal  tiilHnlkik  ■^■■■■1  !■  vnri  i 
|L       H  I 
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lid  ■ntl  ami  hleiol 
,    .    ...    .  iVWrJtWjn.lM 


pi'.*.,    F  Q.' 


pi  a. 


u  II  HiM'C'xr  K^Wilii^K 
II  TlvHimpol.  Ir.  IWif  WWfc 
^.b  kill-  iieMtorjiVr 

jt-unii  1 IJ7  ■tLi.Tn'a. 


To  r  A I  n  irn  Da  Ii4m,'*r; 

fan  fkaiM  Biini 

<-br— .  Y-'i..-,    <:  T^***QHj^..- 

fur.Tii  t'^i  f^rr-TCiU  ml  AalSnl 
*M.4.i,i:iu>rJ|ri.  Laaf  tUrt.''PM  —i 

SI*  IKDOiv  ci.«FS.  itaiDbf  )'m 

ir.*'ATF  CLAM, 


[The  ■f»>irl«<Tj»r.lliB  WgifTTh 

t  i.  ti'p  ii  I'liaaTpr.o  it  r 


Ui  i^a  at  nwl 

E*^  ui.i  ■..k.rui 

pwi*l  viwie^rii^lliuif  II  kia  iHk-^l  rrifBlh, 

IdtrKdiE  liWnlilT.lBri  k-rra     wr"  I 

«rvi  »L  llrir  LHfl  H  l|i|  Frtf^t7^"<PI  ^Btfi  ■■■ 

bai^  ■■^■•k'Ui  (  Ubx  nlin  ■itki  ^^* 
iVi<h  Cl-ilsi  utn  ifii  il),  •■  H«>r>lliU:J 
laCM>EiiHi"nc>-"r-^A>>MII  hl-A.  ■ 

KnaifUi  ■(■■■[.irKi  d  ■7(IV<wi.| 


Ll.«.l<i>i<kni.  brlit4iB|  Vn,** 

JlMkifpilifiA  »f  •lll|j<kfllHj%imT! 
Ei^tbublu  (loih^kflK'  V  ~ 

■r.  kci 

fun.  Ink.!  iM  liiiali.'il  <ll  mrm 
•H  «uirl>H 
JUdvTd'a'*'^!'  Wtf.  bMlfrr  4l  |3I  fcJdJi 

had  i*wriBlMr.  ■^h*',  toliA.  ttirAljiinc 
^■■•-J  t.ik  Df  •.!<  bi>dv  ...lipci.  InnLi, 
iliiiB.fn'l  np-r.WMllnr.' M^cii 
IMi  Piikiii  I  pitli  II 11  il  piiiBiiHkHi  ■nil 
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■  N.       t.>~l  Ull.H>H  f«l  kl  HMTird  D> 
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Ln.-TT.'^?yv7%h!li7ft^.  »  mj 
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1(1  Ta,-  Cin  rnciM  niuiir.;:!!* 


^  iiiiiiOi'<'''f'J  ' 

tR|Hb>Aiil1irib1 


mm 


Uia  Prt'inrrt-IIHMC''H»i>*T* 

m  lUi  a^iriX' 
>aa  riaiitS'diiJn 

T^nKr.TfCl^irind  &tii'li<a  Wirtat 
«II4aanipuM.iMlB^irlu»ni  lawJii-.t 

_— AUtO^ 
JI  Thrh  Litiipitd  LiiBrrl  AL* 

*TMWlyiM-jiirt,r 
flllH,  rii^r.'.IVInl.iK  ruK'm-  ri^MI 
Ep'r*  ■  MtninfliL  ■!  P  i^T^  <rL  IB  ni-IX«]dll«Blo 
■  liKLi^f  A'l-rfmliitl,  wilih^  aalf  »  lU  Ml 

ii».j.yi>ii'.i9>i-<[C.-i.iiiir  ( 

Co-,ri.U •ick>i-:.  Ciiul r>J lilLSnd 

ttiiiri.  <i[i<>>(T  1  J.  I'll— » 

Neir  Ilnrpiil  4'np  IMnMlihu'iTi'i. 

■.,«,..i\r..,.r.iu, 
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iHikl  i*l(.r'»'iiii4iitiaixniiKTi>i.l  Uia. 

I  |ciir>l  aMiiTkl-l  .<r  Fii,  n^h'sd 
^••i.llui  l.'>|i&  HUl   I  |M>4  -I  h*,  la^ 

iHnBiTilr.  ilEf  aail  ClBC*  ItfV  jriplVnEii  BLjl 


l-aiWT.VJ  C>.i.l«*rTHI,» 

E'^Uki.-.L.Hi'l.;  r.Ji 

Vain  (lii'i-t."ajf 

li|a;l"Buil  » ii'H iv.,1 1; .i,-ti[.tit; 

Alt-  rniii  iiir.\'i;r/Jri&fjtTJ:.ri 

tn,., .  I-.  i».  i^r*,;  „<f .  i-i-Pii-tJl'i  «Jr; 

IbuA  riau  Ifil-rs.  air.lH^.- 

KiuUii.liIj*j(,'Lal».I<. 


itJlihll'Xail/f  .  -  ■,       -  ■  „tait, 

,JtirtJrflilii.t:'|     ■>  ■•     ■    ;..".T.fiiv  .jj 

L.  u.riAt.xr.,i'r^fc»fOej.Eiinid|i 

Eiria'J'M  P      v» tKirifiW    ""  " 
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'l|i|*Ji"r|lHai 


ui  uiiu  1 .1 


[Irrfli  «i 
fh->l  PTivri 

la-Vwlu'l-^J 


a  Hl^.i  loawki  Im  U  r.!^  .a  <^ 
f'li^a  .ar«.ir"«Jn;a'  .(.Uf  ik«  ■nkni 
tVBivh>4iif,  aihl  Ki:*^i*il^''*J'F'**  ■>  BW^  u 

hMr«  ik.::..ai.*I.J>.  » •.  mr-i 
]mA.bMi<4>  — •  ^'(taifsr  i.iiiEi(iid  ti 
■•■•■l.fcrjwuiwlri*.'^'  ^  ^_  ^ 

_  ^  A.iUir  iiiiii.kinliiM  ■  diw-t'iU 

pmAtl'tl         •■M<in!i[,''k<'cill  m4.m*i>i 
all^  '(^.^  Ckaikaa  rf^M' 

QLr  Ulh.l  lb  Ticnai  kHH.  Clicnf  ~ 

^ChiT-i^  far  «>.  I  rti.r  ^  

flLU  SaUpli->C-<-r4^a7'aii>f  Kcflrtli '  Flat 
kai,  Baa.iliJ  ataaa.  H.ilaa  aq aa la  kr.'. >. 
I -I  la  I  1-3  laakn,l>raiMii^ati..l. 
M  apLa  n(..  Cam,  E>fl«k  UIk":  1 1 

^Tt|a  4a4  IprritV^ 

r -in  dniM  Cm  kin,  ntu. 

 im  Mil,  «t.  M.— 1^ 

FM  Ak  a.ljMM  Lk»l*VIA  kl  IM  rjll  M  114 
Mlak.  I  '  '  U-  W.  UnLMEA 

^ir".'?  ^-"J?!  

R'n«i.sFic,«iai>iH,^ikT.v'>r 
T""!  n.l  ■-ma.irliwJa  iH  Finiat^ 
M  aaq.  .->Srjk.>k  ai.ilwtfhviMI 
'^Wki..a,<JI.-ii:rr  .(,1^ 

Ufi,.  «>i|.ii  k'r^VcXIr^ ; . 
WwJi-  Vti»  ■  H  '.  iV3mlm.-U 

tarn.  toL  sT.trtis.^  . 

~-J.  r->     'il. .  ^  laft^i-jil? 
i^.bL  lajl  r-.J[  pi'rii>«.'ia_iJ 


^iijr;iioiri. 

TIIF:  kiifiiFLHr{Ki?irrWif  (tiT..t-nikFi 
Ikatlit  till litra 11  ■       I  I ifc dia.a 

IUirl,'l.l.i1.J*^LlMr'r.^M>  I'-ial'la 
■inil.'i^  la.  dS^nirpaird  I  ■^■i  rmi-l  a  I  n  InaJ 
■ml  II  iiiljrl-Hi.liinrm  iiiri«nl  mti 
wairiMUiiiMi^  I  Ik  ritCaa  '  TVl'l 

Cmi   liilii    r  1    'I  wm^i  mm  ii 

,  _.^r.JA^t».lU1irfH4iPri-4Mk 

a*.'^ EiTiT^ii »n>*h  ii>ilw^i-li  ■uk'14-vi. 
■ailiiM  It  pkuM  Ika-H  w¥a  liip'l.  rl  iLi*i'^» 
HlHiT  Mil  lfH>i;wilV  il.ilr'i4>l«'l<i:''^ 
U  PajH  win  ka  f^fij  dU'lvliprjinv  Me  laUc 
wHkmif  akhil/  Ui  lUAf  I  cAjxIa. 

J.  Re<u^. 

n~7t4  /ItA.'t'jIV  I'urfr  I'lM  A 
.*(.'l.*U.'gH1,Hh.'S  lnla1'lliTlVcjil.l.U 
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U«  la/r'a^J'ajrairr  (.  r  i Vl  I>ri  ii>Ma~li .  il 
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IV^£  iL'{u»tmtf}».\  ir.flXt^-.   - 

ii<l*i  CI.  i^iTVrkfT  lur<''i-uicli.iM  il.-mri 
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Lr,  ■  .-Jiii/JinljIilrtuitW 

4ir*i|  rrnii  t-"f  t-i'U."'ii4«.i>  Lmj 'dj  ■'j^ff 
MD^qCTiiirrir,  nf^.^i'hft  Irri--  rcl.i'rr'iiqjFH 
■III  4T>.|'<|'|.  la  v<  ik.".!!  I  Ii— .  ".1.1  iii>-'i4.V  .  fi^. 
I'l.'l'pji.^e.ll  11*11  ir)ljnr|.HiU ,iil piiipi 
h'Uir  r-'r>>^<ni  '.iJiillH-lT^ii  iliif  4^1  llirLl™ 
iiiiiT.  J'  uiilTrr  i^ii  h  kdicu'i. 

.d  LriniKL'lM)^ kt'fab^  ■  p»4«l  ta. 
!.r  ilf  [n'Wipi  l':-~lm, 

■fTj  ru: 'AS  il  f  .!:■■<•  r 
ii'-.'.l'riMjeurid.-;; 

IIjiJ  .Vl'.n. 

JV- aialU  LJ.n-1.1 "  •  •~- 
noili.v^  ■!■)  IIk|  ' 

hl^k.,  1.1  . 

4iia  g*  I'v-.iwkJj.  l>ijia.4ilaFi» 
i^->.:^uji>.»7V.t|lk»  :liian.a|I.^Mw' 

Me,.  rii,« 
Tl-fiii 

aWfh  Hit  I  *"  J  f  Ir-  IfT  


TNIkUIEATTCC. 

liunrititcc  Coniiiquj. 

•n  n  ^Et  IK  fiW|     SCi  I « .TfUoiD. 

BU»H  1  .w  1  ill  uBTl  Dn:i;BU«D, 

IlIS.<MEr>  Rll  □■/.irBiuTi 

■MllCMAiriwJ  UikwalJiJf'HfMA 
M-^^f^  b  iLi'itWiWAikuss.  ^  M  paS 

rki>  BaiM«:*<  FwiJma  UHtuci  hTb  a^ 
^■•Ri  »J  Miickan^ii'^r^srci/ .  d>  KlIrllH,' 
itilHl  ill  IB  lian  HciMrT  i  ihj  alKwi^r 
(ll  kl.a^^.lu-..I..|-H-p:lr„Ijra.rVll.>  aT 
1Ia.iii™u.J  k(  IhJ  in^^H'I  mvkiti  |k( 

bq>v4 riwcit'irBilLLfvjH^ nkf  iwirisci 

lull  Ilf  IH  VPUA^fF^I^U  ibof  I  mrf  M 
jHoliact  lir^E'i'^Ell^lil^MiAi'iaMf  uri  u 

liaBlllU  iti  k.HtF^.111  Willi  lira. 
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Iflrra  bbJ 

illp.ar  Ihni  ilm.j.fl'i^  lU 
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S«imi'^..l.l— rM^LrJ 
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i^ii II u-ihu  u'hkw  bBjT 
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Cvii'.B.*eiii^.iUiWMI 

IVIILVIb  tImfV 
I4T3T?»  H.am; 
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ID  k.^aaSj...C4 
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M  M.|C^-il.^B.^. 
I  mtk  KTViiBrBarn 

Hft.i.f 


LTii 


intfftnk.h,  u. 

(Vrkaaia  Tri. 


•Ilrv-iq  bikcIbbC 
lJOL.k*  •k.-allajaH 

la  la  Dal  IB  r 
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|l?>l>i-Iri|. 
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■!J<i.<l.r>B->eririih 

■UI  l~i<-|  JaTMIO  ' 

'^TLI.a.,'. 

;i  UiarBii,., 


,1".  .  T*I.tV.i,iiiv: 

'Ju  vrmiJiv.^'H-m^rt  ■kr^i.iBih^ 

tiJill.'MHLL^JKOJ,V.tlWr-l.ll  IV^ild. 

■    i.frl  il..>H  aMflJ'.l 
    AwJ'^Uffkaaia; 

Mai.f5SaoaiP5«ft>«i"iip.5-M'..:  •i"U«Ji£j*l-' 

" 'S>*T'ti2'**J«  ntPiiepJi"  """I 'BU'''**^'" 


p1.>Ff|UB^lB.I 

;lhr»;ai-i^Bj 

l«rli>f6iii;4-i"F.ia'iii>ih r;  nHh'Wi I >T 
ksmi'iLcii 

MiKkinD^bH-kiTiraU  k-Fill.''lrri-li'4  sM 
]riiriil<il ifB^^lHTiliTiBid  ^"ki^-wtfi^'u 

HFalctiillaLi  Fa  'tllUif- J>l*>lltl  IVilkjf'tl  a  1 1 
kjpU.olJ«Ha:aiJ™li....|...IJk."li«al1S.1il,l 
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llMFT  I*,.  IBS. 
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(hrtei^i  4« ^bhiiIhi  I] Iinjsiedliinli.'"' 
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rall,I:*■,l^l^.|mH  r.ii^iT.TDMjiTa, 
rB7>Vt'«^«^^Cjk«il.'  ,Tki  ii^f.. 
^■(<l'<rnitlcrir>n  M;.  UkaiHw^ct: 
t'^n  itninrk  knvlV.uaiJ  ii'rrnaiiiii 
HWfian^frBi'iu.TuiiiAtaUiJs^iiiH  «■ 
iriilui  rdVflivIiTikdkejJUiliBi  kUlinar: 
Kii.ikrr  iMndruU.iiifcl  r>HVa..ili  i.* 
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llJBf  i:.l-u.l,«ai_l»tklrrl?«a|  ,^1^  ilV.' 

*™'!S)'i'^i-""'-'"r'^r™iw«i  ik« 

wi'iaaiaa*  i»  *«  iniril.! 
Hvfalln  it  nhdul,  n* 
>i^al  ihc  Ilia.!!  rirafbix  lii  iaOMwi.t  Ii  if  ' 
xlifi^I,'^Fad<ll.ai(>u,I^Wui'llH-'l1I^Ii. 

^ija>v  ifcai  liaaifi  r>n«rliniir:in1tili  ^imi 

Iq-.ra  liiipielilF'fl^.pUlliaikBliHi.' 

tlftril' lf^(^.l IV I«     Ik/lli  il7a^l^qW 

]  Hi" J  UlililJ JB.Jm  iia."*™-  "■W.ViaifTkaT — . 
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fi*S.„*'W,iu.i»,ii™.,|!tvt,i,iir..,d,„ 
^£!ft.iiw.''ir^rt^.|-.'i:irk3'ekL,a„. 

.A.vJMt^rrr<Viri¥ia4~p  " 

rti  ii;i;,vv„j^;H,j-.,.„^ 

JL..>ll>.F  llFilaiaUn-iaiiBiar 
Iluli4llj  a<Mtriila<»raC[|.t,« 

rafcap^-™...,..;  „-„  „  « 

f^I  KuA.LKt>.^lia~;i  h' 
ilJ^^IIimiTds/U  kritj* 

r'a"  ■^■'™Jdi51Vi.a,  k"*  I  ffkril 
I  H^Slk';<,SbF<t«%lij«*cn'>i'>[Mi-ki 


fafiTUlMli^BjJlTii  yiS?  HakimiJ  >;  ajfc, 
kF*il^pullaiiw.*piLNi  aiJaaiB'  iJii^a.i 

1  tiia MtHlMJ 'fa iTrJ.H-J  I rai.  l..Ilai 
lilkTiSj^oI'^aAi^la'^k^JiaFiai&iwin' 
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The  Quin  Nunc  was  a  four  page  paper,  size  twenty- 
tw(»  by  thirty-two  inches,  four  columns  to  a  page.  It 
was  the  first  penny  paper  published  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  initial  number  appeared 
July  5,  1842,  David  S.  Crtswold  editor,  David  D.  (Iris- 
wold  proprietor ;  Ellis,  Fergus  it  Co.,  publishers.  Its 
design  was  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  which  enunciated 
the  following  plan  :  The  Quid  Nunc  will  seek  to  "ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts.  Science, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  the  Mechanical  Arts ;  com- 
bined with  such  other  topics,  of  local  and  general  in- 
terest as  circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  give  rise 
to.  Its  columns  will  be  open  to  such  communications 
and  discussions,  as  may  be  approved,  on  all  subjects, 
excepting  Religion  and  Politics ;  neither  of  these  will 
in  any  shape,  be  admitted  within  them.  It  will  contain 
short  original  essays,  mainly  on  practical  subjects, 
designated  to  do  away  pernicious  prejudices,  without 
reference  to  their  origin,  long  .standing  or  general  ac- 
ceptance. It  will  give  no  currency,  nor  encouragement 
to  personalities,  in  any  shape  whatever ;  nevertheless  as 
a  vehicle,  or  instrument  of  general  reform,  it  will  be  its 
pride  and  cue  to  lash  folly,  and  expose  oppression,  in 
whatever  guise  appearing  or  by  whomsoever  practiced." 
This  declaration  was  signed  by  William  Ellis,  Robert 
Fergus  and  David  G.  Griswotd.  The  paper  was  discon- 
tinued August  16,  1842,  after  thirty-seven  numbers  had 
been  issued.  The  similarity  in  names — David  D.  and 
David  G.  (iriswold — naturally  suggests  an  error  ;  but 
none  exists  in  this  statement.  The  cause  of  the  paper's 
suspension,  as  set  forth  by  Robert  Fergus,  was  that 
David  I>.  (iriswold  collected  and  retained  all  the  money 
realized  from  the  publication  of  the  paper,  and  Messrs. 
Ellis  &  Fergus,  owning  the  type,  paper,  etc.,  and  doing 
al)  the  printing  without  receiving  any  cash  for  the  same, 
refused  to  further  continue  its  publication.  The  remain- 
ing parties  observed  their  faith  with  the  public,  it  iij  un- 
necessary to  state,  in  the  closing  of  the  business. 

Thk  Northwestern  Baptist  was  a  semi-weekly 
paper,  the  pages  of  which  were  fourteen  by  ten  and  one- 
half  inches  that  was  published  by  "a  committee,"  with 
Thomas  Powell  as  editor,  at  the  office  of  the  Western 
Citizen,  124  Lake  Street.  'I'his  paper  was  the  first 
religious  publication  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  was,  as 
its  name  indicates,  devoted  to  the  interest  and  advance 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.  It  had  for  Its  motto : 
*'  Earnestly  contend  ior  the  faith  which  was  once  de- 
livered unto  the  saints."  The  initial  number  was  is- 
sued September  15*,  1842,  and  the  last  September  15, 
1 844,  subsequent  to  which  date  it  was  removed  from 
this  city. 

The  Chicago  Republican  was  issued  on  December 
14,  1842,  as  a  weekly  newspaper,  by  A.  R.  Niblo,  from 
Harmon  and  Loomis's  buildings,  corner  of  Clark  and 
South  Water  streets,  late  the  American  office.  Its  size 
was  sixteen  by  twenty-two  inches  per  page,  four  pages 
of  six  columns  each.  This  newspaper  was  established 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  should  tend  to  re-elect 
President  Tyler  to  ofllice,  and  likewise  it  was  contem- 
plated that  the  paper  should  act  as  "a  power  behind  the 
throne  "  in  the  disposition  of  the  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  Executive.  The  paper  is  stated  to  have  been  sold 
in  June,  1843,  to  Messrs.  Cleveland  and  (jregory,  the 
latter  gentleman  retiring  from  its  management  subse- 
quently, leaving  F.  W.  Cleveland  its  sole  manager.  The 
paper  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  a  year.  Mr.  Niblo 
removed  to  Oswego,  Kendall  County,  and  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Kendall  County  Free  Press.  After 
holding  several  county  offices,  Mr.  Niblo  was  killed  on 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  at  Wa.shington, 


Ohio,  June  22,  1858,  bemg  Postmasterat  Newark,  Ken- 
dall Co.,  HI.,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Western  Citizen  was  first  issued  in  1842, 
from  143  Lake  Street,  every  Thursday,  by  Zebina  East- 
man and  Asa  B.  Brown,  with  Zebina  Eastman  as  editor. 
As  might  be  inferre<l  from  the  fact  that  the  war-horse 


of  abolitionism  occupied  the  sanctum,  the  Western  Citi- 
zen was  an  anti-slavery  ijaper.  In  1841  Mr.  Eastman, 
with  Hooper  Warren,  had  published  the  "Genius  of 
Liberty  "  at  Lowell,  LaSalle  County,  and  upon  the  sus- 
pension of  that  paper  Mr.  Eastman  came  to  Chicago 
and  was  a  compositor  in  the  American  office  until  a 
short  time  before  the  publication  of  the  Western  Citi- 
zen. Jn  1845  the  office  was  moved  to  63  Lake  Street, 
and  Eastman  and  fD,  Davidson  were  associated  in  its 
publication.  In  1849  the  firm  became  Eastman  & 
ij.  McClellan,  and  so  remained  until  1852,  when  Mr. 
Eastman  was  sole  publisher  and  proprietor.  In  1853 
the  Western  Citizen  died,  it  having  been  maintained  by 
Mr.  Eastman  more  for  principle  than  profit,  and  to  sow 
those  seeds  of  emancipation  and  personal  liberty  that 
arrived  at  their  rich  fruition  in  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation of  our  martyred  President  in  1863.  The 
struggle  of  Mr.  Eastman,  the  sacrifices  of  time  and 
money  he  made  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  unremune- 
rated  and  arduous  exertions  he  displayed,  well  qualified 
him  for  the  ofllice  of 

"  A  nerve  o'er  which  might  sweep 

"  Theelw  iinfelt  oppressions  of  this  earth." 

The  business  office  was  destroyed  by  fire  May,  1850. 

The  Youths*  Gazette,  a  juvenile  paper,  was  started 
by  K.  K.  Jones  May  18,  1843,  and  ceased  to  exist  on 
the  26th  of  July  following. 

The  Bbtter  Covenant  wa.s  first  published  simul- 
taneously at  Rockford,  and  St.  Charles,  111,,  by  Rev. 
Seth  Barnes  and  William  Rounseville,  on  January  6, 
1842,  in  the  interest  of  the  UniversalLst  denomination, 


and  was  issued  weekly.  On  February  2,  ■843*  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barnes  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  The 
printing  of  the  paper  was  at  first  done  exclusively  in 
Rockford,  but  a  printing  press,  etc.,  being  purchased  of 
Zebina  Eastman,  the  establishment  was  moved  to  St. 
Charles,  where  It  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  on 
April  6,  1843,  was  removed  to  Chicago,  the  number  of 
the  paper  being  Volume  II,  Number  14,  Mr.  Barnes  be- 
ing still  editor  and  proprietor,  and  Charles  Stedman 
the  printer.  This  initial  number,  issued  in  Chicago, 
contains  the  following  announcement :  "  This  paper  is 
now  located  in  Chicago,  and  here  we  intend  to  remain 
so  long  as  we  are  interested  in  Uie  publication  of  this 
paper.  Our  ofllice  at  present  is  on  the  comer  of  Water 
and  Wells  streets,  entrance  from  Water  Street."  On  the 
1 8th  of  May,  1843,  the  ofllice  was  on  Randolph  Street, 
west  of  Chapman's  building ;  and  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 1843,  A.  P.  Spencer  is  announced  as  the  printer. 
On  March  7,  1844,  the  Rev.  William  Roiuiseville  ap- 
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pea  red  as  assistant  editor,  and  this  gentleman  assumed 
the  editorship  and  proprietorship  of  the  paper  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1844,  the  Rev.  Seth  Barnes  retiring  from  his 
connection  with  the  Better  Covenant,  on  account  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  On  November  21, 
1844,  it  was  announced  that  Cyrus  B.  Ingham  had  be- 
come co-proprietor  with  Mr.  Rounseville,  and  on  June 
5,  1845,  the  former  gentlemari  assumed  the  sole  proprie- 


torship of  the  paper,  with  the  ofhce  at  99  Lake  Street. 
Mr.  Ingham  thus  narrates  his  experience  with  the 
Better  Covenant :  "  I  continued  the  paper  until  the 
fall  of  1847,  when  I  sold  the  list  to  John  A.  Gurley,  of 
the  Star  in  the  West,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  During  a 
portion  of  the  time  several  clergymen  of  the  denomina- 
tion were  engaged  as  assistant  editors.  At  one  time 
the  names  of  W.  E.  Manley,  George  VV.  Lawrence,  F. 
J-  Briggs  and  D.  P.  Bailey  appeared  as  editors.  The 
last  year  of  its  publication  S.  P.  Skinner,  at  the 
time  pastor  of  the  Society  at  Chicago,  had  editorial 
charge.  •  *  *  It  may  be  remarked  that  all  these 
years  Illinois  and  Chicago  was  without  a  railroad,  and 
that  during  this  time  the  Mexican  War  was  passed 
through,  and  financially  the  Red  Dog  and  other  ficti- 
tious currency  became  worthless.  Some  of  these  years 
the  people  of  the  country  were  all  sick;  not  enough 
well  ones  to  care  for  the  sick.  At  some  times  a  load  of 
wheat  or  pork  could  not  be  sold  in  Chicago  for  money. 
•  *  *  <^n  the  whole  the  old  Better  Covenant  was  a 
losing  affair.  I  went  into  it  with  about  $1,800  means, 
and  went  out  of  it  over  $1,000  in  debt,  with  no  as- 
sets but  a  worthless  subscription  account ;  five  years  of 
labor  and  life  were  spent,  and  it  took  me  ten  years 
more  before  I  wa.sable  to  clear  off  theold  score."  Thus 
terminated  the  first  chapter  of  the  existence  of  the 
Better  Covenant ;  but  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  be- 
came resuscitated  in  the  Star  and  Covenant  by  the  sub- 
scription list  of  the  Star  in  the  West  (the  paper  to  which 
the  subscription  list  of  this  paper  was  transferred  by  Mr. 
Ingham)  being  incorporated  with  that  paper  in  the  New 
Covenant,  and  the  union  of  these  two  papers  being 
designated  the  Star  and  Covenant,  a  narration  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  proper  chronological  period  per- 
taining to  that  event. 

The  New  Covenant  was  first  issued  in  January, 
1848,  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Manley  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Day,  as  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  an  advocate  of  the  Universalist 
denomination.  Mr.  Manley  thus  briefly  recounts  the 
existence  of  the  paper :  "  Knowing,  as  1  thought  I  did, 
that  the  Better  Covenant  had  failed  through  mismanage- 
ment, 1,  and  a  brother-in-law,  Rev.  J.  M.  Day,  sUrted 
the  New  Covenant  in  the  spring  of  1848.   As  Mr.  Day 

had  a  wife  and  family  and  I  had  none  (at  least  no  wife, 
as  she  died  the  previous  September),  I  did  the  traveling 
and  he  remained  in  the  city.  After  about  a  year  he 
withdrew,  and  I  sold  out  to  Rev.  S.  P.  Skinner.  He 


published  the  paper,  with  indiflferent  success  pecuniarily, 
but  was  himself  a  most  excellent  editor.  He  sold  to  L. 
B.  Mason"  (in  1855).  Mr.  Mason  conducted  the  paper 
beyond  the  period  of  which  this  volume  treats. 

The  Chicago  Democratic  Advocate  and  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  was  started  February  3,  1844,  by 
Messrs.  Ellis  &  Fergus,  publishers  and  proprietors,  in 
the  Sialoon  Building.  It  was  a  weekly  paper,  issued  on 
Saturday  during  the  earlier  part  of  its 
existence,  and  on  Tuesday  during  its  latter 
issuance.  Its  size,  Mr.  Robert  Fergus 
states,  was  twenty -four  by  thirty -four 
inches  and  contained  six  wide  -columns 
to  the  page.  The  last  number  was  issued 
in  January,  1846.  It  was  nominally  with- 
out an  editor,  but  such  able  men  as  Norman 
B.  Judd,  William  B.  Ogden,  Ebenezer  Peck,  Isaac  N. 
Arnold,  and  others,  furnished  editorials.  It  was  the  cor- 
poration newspaper  in  1844  and  1845,  discon- 
tinuance of  the  corporation  patronage  may  have  pre- 
cipitated the  discontinuance  of  the  paper. 

The  Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
the  first  medical  journal  issued  in  Chicago,  was  com- 
menced in  April,  1844,  in  the  interests  of  the  faculty  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  with  Dr.  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney  as  the 
editor,  the  is.sue  comprising  sixteen  pages  and  printed 
by  Ellis  &  Fergus,  book  and  job  printers,  at  the  Saloon 
Builfling.  The  two  first  volumes  were  issued  monthly, 
but  in  April,  1846,  a  new  series  was  commenced  and  the 
Journal  was  christened  The  Illinois  and  Indiana  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  with  an  editorial  staff  com- 
prising Doctors  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  Daniel  Brainard, 
William  B.  Herrick,  and  John  Evans,  and  published  in 
Chicago  by  Ellis  Sl  Fergus,  and  in  Indianapolis  by  C. 
B.  Davis.  The  issue  was  made  bi-monthly.  To  re- 
count the  struggles  against  adverse  fortune  that  this 
Journal  underwent  is  impossible;  the  dulntations  of  the 
printer,  whose  bills  were  frequently  more  prominent 
in  his  mind  by  their  continuity  than  their  liquidation; 
the  faith  of  the  editors — when  did  an  editor  ever  lose 
faith  in  his  publication? — and  the  numerous  corps  of 
the  early  medical  practitioners  and  students  of  our  city, 
who  aided  the  Journal  to  obtain  recognized  value  among 
the  medical  fraternity  by  their  contributions,  all  are  re- 
corded in  the  memories  of  the  associates  of  this  period- 
ical, but  to  attempt  their  recital  would  be  futile.  In 
1848  the  cognomen  of  the  publication  again  underwent 
a  transformation,  appearing  for  the  two  months  of 
April  and  May  as  Volume  i.  Number  1,  of  The  North- 
western Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  but  with  the 
same  editorial  management  as  the  preceding  numbers, 
and  published  by  William  Ellis,  at  Chicago,  and  John 
D.  Defrees,  at  Indianapolis.  In  1849  the  names  of  W. 
B.  Herrick,  M.  D.,  and  John  Evans,  M.  D.,  appeared 
as  the  editors,  and  J.  W.  Duzan,  Chicago  and  Indian- 
apolis, as  the  printer  and  publisher,  and  the  subsequent 
year  John  Evans,  M.  D.,  and  Edwin  G.  Meek,  M.  D., 
comprised  the  editorial  staff,  and  C.  A.  Swan,  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis,  was  the  accredited  printer.  The  same 
editors  appeared  in  1851,'  but  with  James  J.  Langdon, 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  as  printer.  In  1852  Dr. 
John  Evans  was  sole  editor  and  Langdon  &  Rounds, 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  were  the  printersw  That 
year  Dr.  Evans  (subsequently  Governor  of  Colorado), 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Journal  for  five  acres  of  land  on 
the  West  Side,  and  with  the  increase  of  value  in  Chicago 
real  estate,  this  plot  of  land  afterward  became  of  the 
value  of  $5,000,000;  but  Dr.  Evans  had  parted  with  it 
long  before  its  accession  of  valuation.  In  May,  1852, 
aniMher  new  series  was  oommaiced. 
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zine  published  in  Chicago,  was  issued  in  October,  1845, 
by  Rounseville  &  Co.  In  September,  1846,  John  Jay 
Moon  purchased  the  concern,  and  published  two  num- 
bers, when  the  periodical  ended  its  brief  life. 

Vhv.  Chicago  Daily  News,  a  Liberty  paper,  had 
a  short  existence,  from  the  latter  part  of  1845  to  Janu- 
ary 6,  1846,  under  the  management  of  Eastman  &  Da- 
vidson. This  was  the  first  daily  issued  without  a  weekly 
edition.    S.  W.  Chapel  was  assistant  editor. 

The  Chicago  Volkskkkund,  the  pioneer  German 
paper  in  this  city,  was  begun  in  December,  1845,  by 
Robert  H.  Hoeffgeii,  as  a  weekly.  It  was  continued 
until  the  spring  of  1848.  J.  J.  Waldburger  was  an  edi- 
torial writer  thereon. 

Thk  Illinois  Staats  Zkitun<;  was  established  in 
April,  1848,  by  Robert  Bernhard  Hoeffgen,  as  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  enter- 
prise being  about  two  hundred  dollars;  but  in  thoi^e 
primitive  days  the  energy,  mental  and  muscular,  of  the 
editor  and  publisher,  atoned  for  lack  of  funds,  and  the 
one-man  power  that  comprised  the  editorial  staff  was 
frequently  the  same  individual  momentum  that  wielded 
the  lever  upon  the  "  mun-killer  "  press.  Mr.  Hoeffgen's 
staff  consisted  of  a  boy,  who  received  the  emolument  of 
seventy-five  cents  a  day;  and  the  editor,  after  writing 
his  articles,  locking  up  his  forms  and  going  to  press, 
took  the  edition  under  his  arm  and  distributed  it  to  his 
subscribers.  Shortly  after  its  establishment,  Dr.  Hell- 
muth  took  the  editorial  chair,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  this  gentleman  the  Htaats  Zeitung  commenced 
to  manifest  its  political  potentiality,  and  to  champion 
and  elaborate  those  principles  that  were  afterward  the 
tenets  of  the  Republican  party.  In  December,  1S48, 
Amo  V^oss  became  the  editor,  and  he,  in  1849,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Herman  Kriege,  whose  name  has  become 
widely  known  by  his  work,  "  The  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public," and  who,  years  afterward,  became  insane, 
and  died  December  31,  1850,  in  New  York  City.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Kriege  the  issue  was  made 
semi-weekly,  and  then  tri-weekly  ;  and  the  circulation 
was  accredited,  in  round  numbers,  at  one  thousand. 
At  that  time  (leorge  Schneider  was  at  St.  I,ouis,  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  a  daily  newspaper  entitled 
the  Neue  Zeit,  a  paper  with  anti-slavery  tendencies. 
His  office  being  burned  down  about  the  time  that  Mr. 
Hoeffgen  solicited  Mr.  Schneider  to  take  the  editorial 
management  of  the  Staats  Zeitung,  the  latter  gentle- 


monthly  and  numerically  designated  as  Volume  I,  Num- 
ber i;  Volume  II  ending  with  Number  8  in  December, 
'853,  with  W.  B.  Herrick,  M.  D.,  as  editor,  assisted  by 
H.  A.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  and  with  Ballantyne  & 
Co.  as  printers  and  publishers,  in  the  new  post-ofiice 
building,  corner  of  Clark  and  Randolph  streets,  oppo- 
site the  Sherman  House.  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  succeeded 
Dr.  Herrick  as  chief  editor  in  May,  1854,  Dr..  H.  A. 
Johnson  continuing  as  assistant  editor;  the  publication 
being  in  the  hands  of  .\.  B.  Case,  book  and  job  printer, 
Chicago,  who  in  1856  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Fergus 
as  printer  and  publisher.  In  1857  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D., 
had  sole  editorial  charge  of  the  Journal  and  the  pui)- 
lishing  was  done  at  the  "  Chronotype"  book  and  job 
office,  Barnet  &  Clarke,  printers.  The  December  nuni- 
l>er,  1857,  terminated  this  issue  of  the  magazine  underthe 
name  of  The  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal. Relative  to  the  gentleman  who  had  the  sole  charge 
of  the  Journal  at  that  time,  an  extract  from  the  North- 
western Christian  Advocate  of  June  1,  1853,  will  give 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens :  "Speaking  of  Prof.  Davis,  we  may  not  here  sup- 
press an  expression  of  that  admiration  of  his  character, 
which,  in  common  with  many  others,  we  have  so  often 
felt.  His  learning  and  professional  skill  are  not,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  employed  for  mere  purposes  of 
money-getting;  but  amidst  the  pressing  engagements  of 
the  duties  of  a  professorship  and  a  private  practice  he 
finds  time — /ah-s  time— tit  labor  with  all  the  efficiency 
of  his  superior  qualifications  in  the  great  reforms  of  the 
day.  In  the  columns  of  our  City  Press,  and  our  popular 
lecture-rooms  he  is  to  be  found,  for  example,  advancing 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  exploring  the  long  and 
dark  train  of  evils  that  have  their  rise  in  the  fontal 
curse  of  our  race." 

The  Gem  ov  the  Prairie  was  begun  May  20,  1844, 
by  K.  K.  Jones  and  James  S.  Beach,  from  their  office 
in  the  Commercial  Building,  65  Lake  Street,  and  pur- 
ported to  furnish  literary  miscellany  and  general  in- 
telligence, on  four  pages,  of  sixteen  and  one-fourth 
by  twenty-one  and  one-half  inches,  for  $1.50  per 
annum,  the  issue  being  weekly.  William  H.  Bush- 
nell,  now  of  Washington,  1).  C,  was  general  contributor. 
After  about  a  year's  management  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Beach  sold  the  paper  to  J.  Campbell  and  T.  A.  Stewart, 
who  continued  business  at  the  "old  stand,"  and  after  a 
short  editorial  and  proprietary  career  by  this  company, 
Mr.  Campbell  retired.  Thomas  A.  Stewart,  subsequently 
of  the  Tribune,  continued  it  under  his  individual  man- 
agement until  the  latter  part  of  1846,  when  he  asso- 
ciated with  him  James  Kelley.  In  May,  1850,  the  edi- 
tors were  John  E.  Wheeler,  John  L.  Scripps,  afterward 
of  the  Democratic  Press,  and  T.  A.  Stewart ;  Stewart  & 
Co.  were  the  publishers.  In  July,  1850,  John  E. 
Wheeler  retired,  leaving  Messrs.  Scripps  &  Stewart  as 
editors,  and  Stewart,  VVaite  &  Co.,  publishers.  In 
1847,  the  Gem  had  been  purchased  by  the  management 
of  the  Tribune,  and  was  is.sued  until  1852  from  that 
oflice,  when  it  became  wholly  merged  in  the  Tribune. 
Among  the  contributors  to  this  paper  were:  Joseph  K. 

Forrest,  Mrs.  Mary  Clarkson  Hoard,  E.  A.  Guilbert, 
Lila  F.  Trask,  Joseph  Vial  Smith,  the  Mis.ses  Collins 
daughters  of  J.  H.  Collins\  B.  F.  Taylor,  and  W.  H. 
Bushnell. 

The  Garland  of  the  West  was  projected  by 
Robert  N.  Garrett  and  Nelson  W.  Fuller.  But  one 
copy  was  issued,  July  30,  1845. 

The  Spirit  of  Temperance  Reform  was  started 
in  1845  by  J.  E.  Ware,  but  soon  died. 

The  Western  Magazine,  the  first  literary  maga- 


man  accepted  the  proffer,  and  on  August  25,  1851,  took 
possession  of  the  sanctum  and  increased  the  issue  of  the 
l>aperto  a  daily  imprint.  Toward  the  end  of  1852  the 
paper  was  enlarged  and  George  Hillgaertner  became  one 
of  the  editors.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  refugees 
of  1849,  and  came  with  Dr.  Gottfried  Kinkle  to  Chicago, 
where  a  large  meeting  was  convoked  to  welcome  them  ; 
Mr.  Hillgaertner  married  a  sister  of  Arno  Voss  and 
settled  permanently  in  Chicago.  During  that  year  Mr. 
Schneider  purchased  a  half-interest  in  the  paper  and 
became  co-publisher  and  proprietor  with  Mr.  Hoeffgen. 
In  1854,  the  publication  of  the  Sunday  Zeitung  was 
commenced,  the  first  Sunday  edition  of  a  daily  news- 
paper issued  in  Chicago;  and  in  this  year  P^dward  Schlae- 
ger  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  editoral  staff.  This 
gentleman  had  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Deutsche  Amerikaiier,  a  daily,  in  1854,  ant^gdnistia>^a 
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the  Nebraska  bill,  but  the  fulminations  of  the  Staats 
Zeitung  against  that  bill  were  so  tense,  forcible  and  per- 
tinent that  there  was  no  public  need  for  another  paper 
enunciating  the  same  pnnciples  as  the  Zeitung.  The 
Amerikaner  was  discontinued.  On  the  29th  of  January, 
1854,  George  Schneider  convoked  the  first  meeting  to 
oppose  the  Nebraska  bill  and.  the  extension  of  slavery. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  Warner's  Hall,  on  Randolph 
street,  near  Clark,  and  was  probably  the  first  meeting 
publicly  held  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States.  At 
that  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  embodying  the 
sense  of  the  participants  in  that  demonstration.  A  copy 
of  these  resolutions  was  sent  to  Hon.  John  Wentworth, 
then  member  of  Congress,  and  he,  recognizing  the  voice 
of  the  people  and  their  wishes  in  the  matter,  voted  ad- 
versely to  the  Nebraska  bill.  His  was  the  ^rst  Demo- 
cratic vote  cast  in  the  House  against  that  celebrated 
measure.  With  how  much  reason  the  Staats  Zeitung 
claims  the  inaugural  movement  that  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republican  party,  its  historical  adherance 
to  the  Buflfalo  platform  and  its  hostility  to  the  Nebraska 
bill  and  slavery  will  demonstrate  without  comment. 
During  that  year  also  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
Staats  Zeitung  by  a  mob  (the  establishment  being  then 
at  No.  12  Wells  Street)  and  numbers  of  citizens  prof- 
fered assistance  to  resist  the  attack;  but  Mr.  Schneider 
said  that  while  he  controlled  the  paper  he  would  defend 
it,  and  the  determined  front  presented  by  that  gentle- 
man and  his  assistants,  who  were  all  armed,  cowed  the 
mob  and  they  retired  without  perpetrating  any  violence. 
To  revert  to  an  item  that  concerned  the  newspaper 
/er  se  in  this  year,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  Dr.  Aaron 
Gibbs,  who  was  a  fierce  anti-slavery  man,  collected  such 
a  multiplicity  of  advertisements  that  an  extra  had  to 
to  be  issued  m  order  to  provide  space  for  their  insertion. 
Subsequently  H.  Betnder  became  incorporated  with  the 
editorial  staff;  as  did  Daniel  Hertle,  a  refugee  of  1849, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  ever 
upon  the  paper.  Edward  Remack  then  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Sonntag  Zeitung,  then  designated  Die 
Westen,  and  his  caustic  and  witty  articles  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  paper.  He  was  also 
noted  as  a  musical  and  dramatic  critic,  in  which 
role  he  had  hardly  a  superior.  He  left  Chicago 
and  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  he  died. 
In  185s,  another  ineffective  demonstration  in  mob  force 
was  made  against  the  paper,  growing  out  of  political 
feeling;  but  as  in  the  former  instance,  no  damage  resulted 
to  the  Staats  Zeitung ;  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  pa- 
per forming  a  bulwark,  whereon  the  turbid  waves  of 
discontent  dashed  into  a  mere  spray  of  threats.  The 
Staats  Zeitung  lent  its  voice  in  calling  the  first  Editorial 
Convention,  held  at  Decatur  in  February,  1856,  which 
was  attended  by  that  noble  son  of  the  great  State  of 
Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  that  convention  the 
native  American  party  were  strongly  represented  by 
adherents  of  the  party  as  delegates;  yet  that  organiza- 
tion framed  resolutions  inimical  to  slavery,  and  favora- 
ble to  foreign-bom  citizens,  despite  the  native  Ameri- 
can disciples.  How  much,  or  how  little,  of  this  result 
is  ascribable  to  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  is,  of 
course,  an  open  question,  but  the  bases  of  those  resolu- 
tions were  tenaciously  and  unwaveringly  championed  by 
the  paper ;  therefore,  it  is  only  just  to  accredit  the 
Staats  Zeitung  with  having  wielded  some  power  that 
assisted  in  this  consummation;  the  more  especially  as 
Mr.  Schneider,  the  editor  of  the  paper,  was  present  and 
argued  untiringly  for  the  resolutions  he  had  introduced. 
Govenor  Palmer,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Norman  B.  Judd, 
B.  C.  Cooke,  and  others,  favored  those  resolutions  and 


they  were  passed  amid  a  tumult  of  excitement,  under 
the  special  advocacy  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  stated 
to  his  old  Whig  friends  (the  majority  of  whom  at  that 
time  were  in  the  Native  American  party),  that  "  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Schneider  contained  nothing  which 
had  not  been  said  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
The  State  Convention  at  Decatur  called  the  Blooming- 
ton  Convention  of  1856,  and  there  resolutions  of  similar 
liberal  character  were  passed.  There  Mr.  Schneider 
was  elected  Delegate-at- Large,  to  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, where  John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  It  is  known  to  history 
that  the  party  called  the  North  American  (a  euphemism 
for  Native  American)  party,  had  their  National  Con- 
vention in  session  at  the  same  time  and  anticipated  and 
desired  a  co-operation  with  the  new  party,  whose 
nucleus  was  formed  by  the  adherents  of  the  resolutions 
adverse  to  slavery  and  in  favor  of  the  foreign-bom 
American  citizen.  To  prevent  any  such  amalgamation, 
the  Illinois  delegates,  Palmer,  Schneider,  Judd,  aiul 
others,  at  once  rallied  their  forces  and  compromised  on 
the  election  of  Henry  Lane,  of  Indiana,  for  president  of 
the  convention,  who  pledged  himself  to  support  the 
JUums  resolutions;  and  the  committee  on  platform  was 
organized  with  that  view,  which  committee  incorporated 
those  resolutions  in  the  platform  of  the  new  party. 
When  the  report  came  before  the  convention  the  ut- 
most turbulence  prevailed,  and  after  the  section  favor- 
ing the  Illinois  resolutions  was  read,  even  such  a  man 
as  Thaddeus  Stevens  arose  and  denounced  them  as  an 
msult  to  the  great  American  party  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
moved  their  rejection  by  special  amendment  The  Illi- 
nois delegates  had  friends  in  most  of  the  Western  dele- 
gatioi^  and,  pending  any  deci»on  upon  Mr.  Stevens' 
resolution,  it  was  determined  that,  should  such  amend- 
ments be  passed,  a  demonstration  should  be  made 
of  leaving  the  convention  en  masse  ;  but  the  president, 
(Mr.  Lane  of  Indiana),  on  the  vote  of  the  conventio), 
declared  the  resolutions  adopted  amid  the  greatest  up- 
roar from  the  dismayed  North  for  Native)  Americans.* 
The  German- American  party  claim  that  this  epoch  was 
the  birth  of  the  National  Republican  party,  and  was  a 
decisive  check  to  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North- 
western States,  because  the  door  was  opened  to  affilia- 
tion in  the  new  party  by  foreign-bom  citizens  in  those 
States.  In  consequence  the  Old  Line  (pro-slavery) 
Whigs  joined  the  D^ocratic  party,  and  the  liberal  por- 
tion cast  their  lot  in  with  the  Republicans.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  without  this  division  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  would  not  have  had  the  decision  of  the 
people  as  soon  as  it  had,  and  the  new  party  in  its  con- 
flict for  ascendancy  in  the  State  and  the  finfJ  issue  upon 
the  battle-field,  would  have  been  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  liberal  portion  of  the  Democratic  party.  As  an- 
other result,  two-thirds  of  the  German  papers  all  over 
the  Northern  States  joined  the  new  liberalized  party, 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  effects  were  demonstrated  at 
the  popular  elections  in  the  Northern  States.  The 
Staats  Zeitung  by  its  indomitable  zeal  and  unwavering 
champiofuhip,  converted  most  of  the  Germans  to  the 
new  faith.  Its  editors  were  prominent  among  the  most 
influential  speakers  at  the  various  meetings  where  the 
politics  of  the  day  were  discussed,  during  the  memor- 
able Fremont  campaign. 

March  31,  1856,  the  Common  Council  empowered 

*  It  may  be  contended  that  this  recital  i»  rather  recounting  the  history  of 
American  politics  than  the  life  of  a  newspaper.  But  it  rauit  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Schneider  durinr  this  period  was  the  chief  editor  of  the  paper,  and  by 
his  action  the  exponent  of  its  principles.  The  utterances  of  Mr.  Schneider  asa 
delmie  were  Uie  writinn  of  that  centkman  in  the  Si»aU  Ztitmng,  their  aims 
and  intMeata  in  dvit  ptJitjr  wm  identkal,  and  to  view  ye-liwiinfiiwd  fma 
the  other  wouM  be  ioiiutlce  to  both,     _  |       <^  <^  c\  I  O 
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the  Staat<!  Zeitung  to  do  the  public  printing  in  the  Ger- 
man language.    (See  Democratic  Press  of  that  date.) 

Explanatory  of  the  lack  of  minutiae  in  the  histor}'  of 
this  paper,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  no earliernumber 
than  one  of  1861  is  known  to  be  extant ;  hence  a  de- 
scription of  the  size,  appearance,  etc.,  of  the  early  edi- 
tion of  the  paper  is  impossible. 

The  Chicago  Commercial  Advertiser  was  com- 
menced by  Alfred  Dutch  as  a  weekly,  February  3,  1847. 
In  an  autobiographical  sketch  (furnished  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  T.  Herbert  Whipple),  Mr.  Dutch  says :  "  He 


CAlfred  Dutch)  started  out  with  the  position  that  our 
political,  financial,  fiducial  and  business  matters  were 
all  wrong  and  corrupt ;  that  an  entire  change  in  our 
public  men  and  public  measures  only,  would  save  us 
from  irretrievable  ruin,  and  that  men  having  character 
and  an  interest  at  stake  must  enter  upon  this  business, 
like  business  men,  in  a  business  manner.  •  ♦  •  To 
his  able  and  indefatigable  labors  for  the  system  of  cor- 
porations may  be  ascribed  our  admirable  and  magnifi- 
cent lines  of  railroads  which  constitute  the  pride,  the 
boast  and  the  riches  of  Illinois,  and  the  means  by  which 
a  wise  and  sensible  people  could  undertake  the  most 
grand,  stupendous  and  magnificent  enterprises,  and 
carry  them  through  to  the  credit,  honor  and  glory  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  our  people. 
There  is  one  great  service  which  Mr.  Dutch  rendered 
the  State  during  his  editorial  and  public  labors  which 
has  never  been  duly  appreciated  and  acknowledged. 
This  is,  his  instrumentality  in  obtaining  from  Congress 
the  magnificent  grant  of  lands  for  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  and  in  saving  those  lands  afterward  from  the 
grasp  of  the  vandals."  •  •  ♦  The  Maine  law  had 
been  passed  in  quite  a  number  of  the  States.  A  tem- 
perance epidemic  raged  over  the  face  of  the  land.  It 
was  fashionable  among  churchmen,  politicians,  temper- 
ate men  and  inebriates.  The  Maine  Law  had  been  car- 
ried everywhere  else,  and  thousands  of  dollars  were  of- 
Yered  to  be  bet  that  it  would  be  carried  by  forty  thou- 
sand majority  in  this  State.  "  Mr.  Dutch  said  if  this 
question  were  fairiy  presented  to  the  people  the  bill 
would  be  voted  down.  He  entered  the  lists  alone,  with 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  clergymen,  presses  and  dema- 
gogues against  him.  He  argued  the  question  with 
dignity,  candor  and  power.  The  paper  was  circulated 
and  read  in  almost  every  family  in  the  State  during  the 
campaign  of  six  weeks.  His  opponents  heaped  upon 
him  mountains  of  personal  Invective,  which  he  never 
heeded,  but  discussed  the  whole  subject  with  the  great- 
est of  calmness,  appealing  to  the  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  not  to  the  passions  of  his  readers,  and  the 
returns  exhibited  fifteen  thousand  majority  against  the 
law."  About  1849  the  issuance  was  made  daily,  tri- 
weekly and  weekly.  Financial  difficulties,  however, 
constantly  supervening,  the  issue  was  anything  but 
regular,  and  frequent  hiatuses  occurred  during  the 
course  of  its  publication.  One  of  these  occurred  in 
March,  1853,  when  Frank  Sherman  and  other  creditors 
seized  the  type,  etc.,  and  ejected  it  into  the  street  and 
an  adjacent  stable.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  it  was 
re-established,  but  only  to  linger  a  little  longer,  expiring 
that  year. 


The  Western  Herald  was  first  issued  on  April  1. 
1846,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Walker  and  B.  F.  Worrall,  as  an  anti- 
slavery,  anti-masonic,  temperance  paper  and  an  advo- 
cate of  all  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that 
decry  wrong  or  injury  to  individuals  or  things.  The 


issue  was  made  upon  a  monetar)' basis  created  by  a  sub- 
scription raised  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presb)rterian  Church,  the  donations  to  which 
were  principally  from  that  Church;  and  uponatheolog- 
ical  basis  of  enunciating  the  doctrines  of  the  New- 
School  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists,  whose 
interests  and  dogmas  were  at  that  time  almost  identical. 
The  "staff"  of  the  paper  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker, 
editor,  Mr.  Worrall,  printer,  and  at  their  office  on  Wells 
Street  was  also  printed  three  sides  of  the  Watchman  of 
the  Prairie  fthe  first  recorded  ''patent"  paper)  the  mat- 
ter upon  these  three  pages  being  common  to  both  pa- 
pers. Upon  the  biSnk  pages  of  their  three-sided 
"patent"  the  Baptists  subsequently  expounded  their  de- 
nominational views,  and  upon  the  blank  page  resulting 
to  them,  from  their  division  of  the  typographical  labors, 
the  New-School  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
elaborated  their  theology;  both  papers  being  issued 
weekly. 

In  1847,  the  name  of  the  iiaper  was  changed  to 
Herald  of  the  Prairies. 

In  1848,  James  Shaw  was  assistant  editor  In  Au- 
gust, 1849,  paper  was  sold  to  J.  Ambrose  Wight  and 
William  Bross;  the  former  gentleman  now  being  a  min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  and  a  D.  D.,and 
the  latter  an  ex- Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  State ;  and 
by  them  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Prairie  Herald, 


the  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  Watchman  of  the 
Prairie  being  continued.  Rev.  O.  S.  F.  Savage,  of  St. 
Charles,  III.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  Beloit,  Wis., 
were  appointed  corresponding  editors.  In  November, 
185 1,  Mr.  Bross  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Wight,  who 
continued  the  paper  until  March,  1853,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  the  subscription  list  to  Rev.  John  C.  Holbrook 
for  $1,000,  the  sum  received  being  $200  more  than  the 
paper  had  been  offered  for  sale  for  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously. That  gentleman  changed  its  name  to  the  Con- 
gregational Herald,  and  issued  the  first  Dumber  ex- 
clusively in  the  Congregationalist  interest  on  April  7, 
1853.  Rev.  J.  M.  Davis  was  made  associate  editor, 
which  position  he  held  until  August  2,  1853,  when  he 
vacated  the  sanctum  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Rutland,  Mass.  The  correspond- 
ing editors  were  J.  J.  Miter,  John  Lewis,  O.  Emerson, 
Jr.,  W.  Salter,  H.  D.  Kitchell,  J..  Smith  Hobart,  S. 
Peet,  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  F.  Bascom,  J.  B.  Walker,  and  M. 
A.  Jewett.  In  1854  the  editors  were  Rev.  J.  C.  Hol- 
brook (subsequently  superintendent  of  HoioeMissipii^ 
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for  the  State  of  New  York),  and  Rev.  N.  H.  Eggleston. 
Mr.  Holbrook  was,  on  July  3,  1856,  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  but  his 
name  remained  as  editor  of  the  Herald  until  1856.  Sub- 
sequently connected  with  the  paper  as  editors  were  Rev. 
(t.  W.  Perkins  who  died  while  editor  of  this  pa|>er  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  November 
13,  1856},  W.  A.  Nichols,  W.  W.  Patten,  J.  E.  Roy,  S. 
C.  Bartlett,  Samuel  Wolcott  and  Darius  E.  Jones,  until 
in  1857,  when  Rev.  H.  L.  Hammond  assumed  exclusive 
charge.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  combination  plan 
uf  denominational  publication,  pursued  anterior  to 
the  issue  of  the  Congregational  Herald,  the  Herald 
firmly  championed  the  cause  of  the  Congregationalists, 
and  persistently  maintained  its  antagonism  to  slavery  or 
any  complicity  therewith  in  any  shape  or  manner,  and 
.strenuously  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminar)',  as  a  necessity  to  the  Ctmgregational 
churches  in  the  Northwest.  In  April,  1854,  after  sev- 
eral preliminary  efforts,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Herald,  with  Hhilo  ('arpenter  as  chair- 
man, and  thereat,  consequent  upon  the  logical  reason- 
ing and  strenuous  advocaty  of  Rev.  (i.  W,  l*er- 
kins,  the  Seminary  was  decided,  upon.  At  this,  and 
other  meetings  it  assumed  determinate  shape.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  editors  of  this  paper,  the  triennial 
convention  of  1854  was  called,  and  they  were  prime 
movers  in  the  organization  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  Theological  Seminary  in  March,  1855,  with  Philo 
('arpenter  and  (J.  W,  Perkins  among  the  members.  Of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Perkins.  Rev.  E.  P.  (loodwin,  D.  D., 
in  his  sermon  l>efore  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
on  May  21,  1876,  thus  speaks:  "I  cannot  take  the 
time  here  to  set  forth  in  fitting  terms  the  character  and 
the  work  of  this  man  of  Cod.  And  there  is  the  less 
need  of  this  since  the  Church  with  touching  and  grate- 
ful appreciation  has  spread  upon  its  records  a  most  lov- 
ing testimonial  of  his  rare  ability  and  worth.  Indeed 
]  have  yet  to  see  that  eulogium  upon  any  man's  char- 
acter, or  life,  or  work,  that  for  alfectionateness  of  spirit, 
range  of  qualities  admired,  and  glowing  emphasis  of 
encomium,  is  to  be  named  with  this  tribute  to  the  first 
pastor  of  this  CZhurch.  If  Mr.  Perkins  was  the  half  of 
what  is  there  set  forth,  either  as  a  man  or  a  minister,  he 
must  have  been  a  marvel,  a  kind  of  Boanerges  and 
Kamabas  combined — such  as  the  Church  and  the  world 
seldom  see.  If  you  can  only  say  of  my  Brother  Pat- 
ton  and  myself,  when  our  work  is  done,  that  we  were 
not  unworthy  to  be  his  successors,  it  will  be  eulogy 
enough."  It  should  be  added,  that  a  marble  tablet  suit- 
ably inscribed  was  provided  by  vote  of  the  Church,  and 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house  of  worship. 

In  1856,  a  Herald  fund  was  established,  to  be  made 
up  of  contributions  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  for  the 
continuation  of  the  paper,  and  the  profits  were  promised 
to  be  given  Uy  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Be- 
tween $7,000  and  $8,000  were  subscribed,  which  re-in- 
vigorated the  paper,  then  suffering  from  financial  maras- 
mus, and  enabled  it  to  exist  longer  than  the  period 
treated  of  in  this  volume. 

As  a  matter  of  adventitious,  as  well  as  relevant,  his- 
tory, the  following,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  Am- 
brose Wight,  will  be  found  of  interest:  "  I  arrived  in 
Chicago  in  September,  1836,  by  stage  from  Bennington, 
Vt.,  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  railroad  to  Utica,  the  cars 
being  in  compartments,  with  two  opposite  seats  in  a 
compartment ;  by  canal  thence  to  Buffalo;  by  steam- 
boat Columbus  to  Detroit,  and  by  stage,  so-called,  by 
way  of  euphemism,  to  Chicago;  each  mode  from  Utica 
being  the  worst.  The  journey  consumed  fourteen  days, 


including  a  Sunday  at  Rochester  and  another  at  Niles. 
1  stopped  at  the  Tremont,  a  two-story  wood  building, 
corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets;  the  steps  to  its  stairs 
were  high  and  the  chamber  floor  uncarpeted.  While 
looking  for  employ,  it  was  suggested  by  a  Democrat, 
that  I  take  the  Chicago  Democrat  off  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  run  it.  I  replied  that  I  was  a  Whig ;  the 
answer  was  that  *  editing  was  a  profession ;'  a  remark 
which  I  have  not  fathomed  to  this  day. 

'■  I  spent  three  weeks  in  November  with  a  sur\'eying 
party,  on  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  C!anal,  under  leader- 
ship of  E.  I).  Talcott,  and  was  offered  a  place  as  assist- 
ant engineer;  but  had  already  engaged  in  a  mercantile 
enterprise  with  John  Wright,  the  partnership  including 
his  son,  Timothy,  with  whom  I  started,  the  7th  of 
December,  on  foot,  carryingan  axe  on  shoulder,  for  Rock 
River.  We  settled  at  Rockton,  and  our  trade  at  that 
[w'mt  tasted  until  the  death  of  the  elder  partner,  in  1839. 
I  then  went  to  Rockford,  where,  in  1842-43,1  made  my 
first  editorial  venture,  with  the  Winnebago  Forum,  the 
first  ancestor  of  the  Rockford  Register.  It  was  not  a 
paying  in.stitution,  and  I  listened  to  a  proposition  of 
John  S.  Wright,  son  of  my  mercantile  partner,  to  enter 
upon  the  editorship  of  the  Prairie  Farmer.  This  I  did 
in  May,  1843,  and  so  continued  with  one  brief  inter\'al. 
until  January,  1856.  Soon  after  my  connection  with  the 
paper,  Mr.  Wright  left  for  New  York  and  Washington 
for  threetveeks.  The  three  weeks  became  eleven  months; 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  throw  the  whole  management 
of  the  paper  upon  me,  both  as  publisher  and  editor.  So 
it  continued  until  the  year  1851,  Mr.  Wright's  name  re- 
mained as  editor  and  publisher,  hut  his  editorial  work 
was  confined  to  the  educational  department,  for  which 
he  occasionally  wrote.  He  did  not  claim  any  considera- 
ble acquaintance  with  agriculture,  having,  I  think,  never 
worked  a  day  ui>on  a  farm  in  his  life.  But  he  was  a  man 
quick  to  see  a  need  or  an  opportunity,  and  had  com- 
menced the  Farmer  in  1841,  and  had  been  its  sole  editor 
until  my  connection  with  it.  •  *  *  *  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1849,  Hon.  William  Bross,  who  had  been  joined 
with  S.  C".  Griggs  in  the  book  business,  but  had  become 
separated  from  the  firm,  persuaded  me  to  purchase  with 
him  the  Herald  of  the  Prairie,  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Walker, 
and  enter  upon  its  publication;  he  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness and  I  to  do  the  chief  editing.  AVe  entered  upon 
the  work  in  August,  1849,  and  continued  together 
until  November,  1851,  when  Mr.  Bross  sold  his  interest 
to  me.  I  carried  it  on  until  March,  1853,  when  I  sold 
the  list  of  subscribers  to  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  and  dis- 
continued the  paper.  *  *  *  After  the  sale  of  the 
list  to  Mr.  Holbrook,  a  new  paper  in  the  interest  of  the 
Congregationalists  was  started  and  continued  for  some 
nine  years,  called  the  Congregational  Herald,  which  cost 
something  each  year  above  its  receipts.  But  under  none 
of  its  publishers,  or  names,  was  it  a  success.  About  the 
time,  or  before  our  purchase  of  it,  the  two  denominations 
began  to  pull  apart.  Various  causes  were  concerned  in 
this.  The  great  anti-slavery  contest  was  on  hand,  and 
Chicago  was  a  sort  of  Western  headquarters  of  that 
agitation.  That  agitation  divided  society,  both  secular 
and  religious,  and  take  what  ground  you  would,  you  dis- 
pleased somebody.  Nor  was  the  displeasure  slight.  It 
was  characterized  by  a  bitterness  hardly  conceivable 
now.  After  my  connection  with  the  Herald  with  Mr. 
Bross  in  1849,  I  did  the  chief  editing  of  both  papers, 
the  Herald  and  the  Farmer,  for  a  time,  say  for  that  and 
the  next  year,  till  1851." 

In  1846  Robert  Wilson  published  the  Dailv  Cava- 
lier, a  penny  jiaper.  After  it  had  beenui  existence  a 
short  time  Rev.  William  Rounseville  madeaxoptcaet  lo> 
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'(b<Ti«,  »»i>ri>n'ni-fiiiniiaf<q<fljli»lr 

J»;Lr>i>Birh4l  Iwnu.--  tVlijd  m.    '  ''' 
dnilc^l.  :  ;i'f(BLi'«ily«>i£MltlH]iv^- 
n.iLii  lteg]miU«[llldrininEg<4- 

tv«  cHfl]«tj-iirLiiii3  ■Di«aiij[il3'!  .a  •!  rtia  3*- 
Eii,;iti  iKjitntriULlI}-. 

-Rii !  ^uii  J  comuHTD  i>[  Lin  Ol^al  CliU 
riflg  a  (oi-l^-nl  dm 4^4  llv:  KgrHf  nfiiL 

-Itf  LtwW.  Jt'lm-ii^idoi  I  mm-) 
Lo  ur  nhiikiilg  imi  (hjH  Jil.  r>  n  Jiy  1  >:j«  il 
^ili,*-T.r<'ir-^'tiad.rFr,i|^cra*Ti'ai»i  Ljosli 
i*t  iifi,lirL.ii±jJ  lijilif,  ita;-,  Iwait. 

•ICfU.   ^ 

(ga-vnaslnthl  9ilh  Uvhlln  lilnnli 

tkilill«in;ii:  ';--,ftBLlid,«tAiE-rU: 
at  cjc,  'AM  1       li  ttfcu  prefur-j,.!! 
••il  »fil»vi;"i.i-i'.vr^;Vuiii5iU'iliuki 

l^rirM  l>l.-.-L^Cii|ii;i:uii^Fhr-..;i^it 

|EMiliuii/ji<Hlv  Um  lurias?-- Liii'i 
IV  Ita  llUi-fbt  ("vpriH,^  f^n  tl^ 
IM]i>P.-.-.KIUfl: 


■  b4F,trii   

>mnM  t«  ■■■■»><. 
■--^B  UVm  Kiankll..,  Ui 

-..Mt.hmL'-^"  ^"■'4-  ....JWL* 
-n  "^1  uia-  T"nhi*iHHrfhml  U 

H^i~dv.....jiiA  m  r---.  i.'.  ■-•Ji  111 

.77  .  t*;  1;   

ui^".'.L".".'.!..'.';.','.."j^-.i  i.'Ik,;.  .if^'i,  >ijj 
V.^?  l-il'ft  f>i  iIuCmiI  uuJ  llj]''r«4irr 
U><:'^ ip k >lj|i'>'iy  i:wj.'n:Fi!iiU'.i'E  hs:- 
Iki  inrhkir  ini  Uun  llniiriiul  Iu^mh 
j.HaclMI  ivrct  ra.t<.  Eilrr  uf  r,.:>- 

CuaVTcV-,  Vlllk  (II*  rICi'?ll4B  t[  IJiUlr-T 

amn.riw  111  IViMl.iti:li  n  inriiJeii 
i  trclj  fi«  iW  fci'rrt  [id 

Mi''ir^r'.ii  fir  If -J  11  b^'biir  arrjri>,  i-lJ 
'  I'  'I' r---' 


sailt^:::ir:,'i^i3t::;:::::;;-,v;A; 

""V  .^tiff,^  .71. 

mtuv.,,,.  vi*   iw 

 -flS  i*^.'**^"'""-"^ 

PM«v.»  n'..T— r^AWVU.  MA 

lAh^faM.........-.-!^  IUI,'.HWba,,-...  'I 

•M   .aiKI    n.'n 

aalVM,.  ..  ..m   r,-.i 

■  MMAM^   rm  t'itiftlM...........  T 

m.........  ■iMiiiT.c«i,.„s« 

■dtiUX.  BUnMr^...     ._  I 

Mol— IFt   ^   . 

•JVj          ■— 'i^^  1^ 

tfta\-'-   ^         .'."».'u'.'ll!^"..'.  i 

Ik'Hiprfn-i.ilcik^>4  lln.id!  


;::::,::5|!t;.-~ 

 11^  Ue.'mi^Li.^.i 

 4  PA^^LWW..,,. 


1  ,l|.l 


^xorr.  Tt-nt  ripcTit  >> k  11  lUc  fi4rio<ii|' 

lUL'aiiiiiL'nr  lin  pvt.  viL-kinicpBU 
rilf  MvRnbg  lDii|Tr-i  <-jr  rrj^iiMhi'i 

"■lug  |j  |l|«fi||.!ii»»».jhJ[i.1pl.V.|»-lr 


<  111'  rjlli.r. 


tfillrmiud.r  t1  ILlI  aioUi.  Inil^tU 

bir-clikar.  fl^  trLtli  tbiWwut 
A.fip-il  |a  ihaHRarli'Jl.'hlLipufeljM 
<r  JJJ,.^•M,<)Jtur<u-^II^V.uJ  Ur 

.1 1.1  1  Uiiii  l!t  >Ak'.l_o,  i^wmf  IH  iCu  It  U 
l*l|ML,.  Sti7^  Iwilx!.  hu]  )w  flH 

U>*}.i«(><ll^u,  I'liihilti-.^^iiilm 

■nrO'pd  i;l4.ij  IU  ll  fKl  (UI  (i  ,  iE(  Bl  I^IM 
url>I|ii^  aliil-ilKnll  T'ln  An  (WtiallM 

11  -luj;  i:,!  fr:.^  1,1  j^.;uM4l     Si  I'. 
il'illjrj  !.[  r^mlil,!^  roili^ic^^lCif  Ui 

ii.^  <i>  W.I  Ms  or  ii«  niionlttaL-en 
^<r  rnPi'Frin        uiliiv  h(s  ■dTr  1' ...  ^ 

iii:ir.  Ti  .a  iiig  liin  It  ^1lI^'^^l|^]clEta 

.rtiiiJ  .n  i'miiiu'»  ^M!'"(titraJ.HB  ill 

Mimt-iKHTaud.Si  lAi.>if4(ii.i , 

llid  fblljAintg  All  |\3jriil«  rjk.  1I14  Jn-i-Gi 
[illCMuilil  l?Jf  !^i:(ll]«rl^^i, 
nilli  tl'.uibB  prniu  J;pidd<Ii  ifiipii^t  u 
nqi^uiii^jiB  tC  fiini  brihnig,r'ui  cjiim 
3i.l>.™inrac«k*[i.  Jnflpil,  ii]Ji3  kWi. 
•'jbI.uI,  hinrit  flMiFsMit- ll^l 

IilCiil.  cli.H.j.Jj;  bui.liAa.Fi  Jw,,  71, 
Dl^  l-iLyV^Hfei.'L  HUl  birpiliflji.-,  Jhlf, 
:J.|I|  IvUl  ihU,  CM!  Until  nan; 

IMJUnlHbtakM.WIhiJ'l  i:niii.  [in 

li^(tiTA9wrt  lli«*Tiiidli.n|.i_  ]  !>.;m. 
iiaaiiiC  Vv  iban  kbipuMp  ^  [hd.^  ..ipLu 
ilnlBnlnrMmt  r  Oi.r*±g,i4,JlHiUi, 
lirlni  i^v  -bdi.i.i  oCJi,  L.fT.  d'.liti  II 
ci'rLrl, 

i'  If  II  Jli  H,  U  :U  ft  I.JJ.  r.  r,,.|Hi:.^, 

fjT  v.iHT.  Ff  pji  il- :  if  A(fj 
IuEfIi-ii  iif  .piTij.  mm  il>1i>|i|lll>ii:*U 

ii.iii  ir.w  ili>ii.u..:a  CjirifiiiEv.  {]■ 
ll.fl  IJli  Bij,  'pilc  »ii  dii^  >[  pu,  ml 

-•^»-r«:tO.  A'-'ll.inBii.tia.se.u.-iI.in'*! 

iJlilB[..KM.f-im,J«V,;,rft,jrM7h:n- 

Ul:  >iil(t<lih-d(  In  JniD  L''ieE9'^,.uiii[^,pl 
vtaii  'LjxJsL  JUa  Jlj^  41,  ^r.Lt, 


mtBl  .ij-  Mrr,  .j iqd  11,11  p .'I  | • '.HjUnijl  ni  IU\a^,i 

If  ■nccj.[|il^i.|.3r|t.li.>fft  <t|iLll  illn.|^ii.„l|t,rMi.,ii,_[,^_ 


i  'l'^l'«lf^nUD^<MD*tdbtir9^llhT|lIC• 
ipTillM.;-'  ,  -'■  - 


ItlCLl. 


,r.  \tlll 

•  ,lii 


IM 


IdH  LaiA  nl  in  ri-1ji  iM 
llmijmlntTfL    £hLi  TWfr(^j,a,r(l  c[ 

3jiii,^^  ^ifiymA^v  La  Ljrr;^  .ri»  ii^l.  In 
'•n'T  V':  *frcu4  V  4il  lii.l  Riii],-Ji, 

tmf.    till  Bij.y.i  .Jl  lf,l.;|rjl5, 

□Phi  iTcktLi^  l»j  ■.lAlLfiii  ud-nttrq  L,bj" 
rifc  I'lLh^r^l  l^,'■iJll:^^■  nfi  J'|  L'lir  |fc*j 
ksi!?>«  m"."!*  flW  er  til  dii'tir,  .kg 

k-JlallwiidiiiiltL'Hlii  riviiyti'^cir 


til.  niUrlll  |>  1«  fuunut      (b*        lliU  I<4  |  tMrf^i„,    J  .,lail5.1j  l^lKli 


tw^,',',', ^..f^!  *«hh«^Hk.'i'4av'.'.'ai 

^*W»n..,n««.    

jji,,  ™..  -  


frin«>^—  ■-»•  fc^;  'ii' 


IJ-T^lJiIBi,  ■■  -«■   

t'S^  ;,  '.','..'i",V  JH  ihSu^  ru>!,- 
hpi^   -     ■  ■ 


Mli-t,..,.  BJ' 


,  'uujHC.f'i.Hi  5— iw.          -  J 

- ---^  


'iL-cd  cIcuirTira  fraiB  llij  pi>i|  !. 
gr^rlHM  IrrH  ijm,  Ihl.  IW  njIcr.A  u.U 
ijlidiiinfLLi^uri-lw  ,1'l.ii«uii 
^l  ikg  Ixrgti  Jidiiln  llie  frri^wr.ii.  m.- 
l-on,  f  r  tivi  uhHli  iir'iif  rprnvl-r^n  J  liri'i 
Litrpv,  ■Jlii'  £,..1,  l.«.L^t^,  l<.glKie  ^il 
■r>i.  TiJiriDc'i  m>[pndr|1i>lKii  J.lo 
^^Alif  ftift  ri^U  At  Ib  ttbal  ItrlLid^* 

iJiblU  la  |ikci^  Ib  i,U  ulite  «I  Ult  CMb 
Bii.'r.  ImnilivuEnlk  i^mmrrrill 
K  ffTtJBl.  U.lo-iiliu  jtVi)  N(i«ll1  nJ  TI- 
fQiiL":  in  clkii,.  itf  J      14,1.  ".a  |wr>*G»rT"r 

lJi>  Hi'jiorE',  llur  ^rlilri  iif  Ihjir  ^  !I^Li.. 

.iiWrtJji.i-f  ilipf-icwr.f*!  :iiLW-H  if  j„r ™ u"!!!' 


IToBiiJ:  bIiiX  oCUq  Fvairv  rtj^M 
□II  miil-.U-i  l'<^il  J..'5.  (■JSHltaW 

An*  lUl  |',LL'i,  liiaaHuiiiiM  rm  jSiiJ 
f,rirriii:.nJ  MiC*ftm].iW,U(ifcfiiI.r 
■fr.i?i iiiJ 7Ui"J  [uiniiOEf-iS-iMli!!  tur 
tiil'ii-a  ev"'-j  li'c^.  M  H-t  riwiii, 

Ikn.hlH  Mlf  tBf.«ril.>i^II,fMa 
Jut!  ltd  (rrsny       fSVl,  I'uFrr^nLrLh  1aiB 
prill  n-^i-il  i'  'Lt  t,iiltn.  H 
i  n  i'iiii,liKi.ir,9ii  lurKL')  n  |hi  5_Li< 

BIL-Lfl  Itimdillllbdl  HrflllldB,  tl4 


llisLliii.  O.iHari-iVef-iiltir.t 
WliinUiiiHl;  Ldnnl<rdduM'Sl^>«. 
«n.  Ill  tlx  TiLw,  dEJ  iilij,  «r  J>n;  ml 
U,b.  i.f  l^iLm;  II.KiVIl>i  .i-lal^ 
di^rrfOBr}  j-ili1«  Ni  iiUfhAirilii 

*1lir  ^ator  Arj  Vtrn  Tuba -■J'  ILa  ^ilf 
fllikll  B  (B»''J«jU«  ilp.ci-t  Im  iM'r 
IKIX  Jkn'itiiculr  >4iii93Tj  III  iri'ib.  Ja 
^Brfe;;  lis  ^tll.     tlrlrlBlnlF '«H-  irllnk-li 

klTif*  Iltd  iiAilwiLir}  Bif  ir 
IhB  lAkn-  .Tlx  MCnt  Eit-y^C  II<9  w 
mt^i  FiCri  lUnnulHt  iIh  I'lin'  HW. 
iSf^LiF^r  madi  BLb  fic(  In  Ibu^  n-S^H" 
d)  IBMIqi  frU>«lMhK[,  Ini  ^lilJ  'In:^. 
Iliriiillill  ImHIt!/.  (j3iLliTU;H.I,i;>,ruir. 

i^aiaik(t|'i;i'(>i.r  tUv, L'^n ii:>- r>i. j 
IrTiKir  >tiiLil  bI  1>r  mi1  k'jik,  >rJ  ci'tn  ml 

I.  ir.iMEjijlilrt.lI-i.jl4UrBiIUI<l.l>lllllrliEL 
mirB^MllpllMdWlUJ  lIl>*b^^■kf,]>uI^I.' 
ir  wtLe  i|i  liH  •noMi^rjif  erktettf^iiit 
J  f:  Il , . -.  ii«  f.  ;.r  .H IV  r  JJ.I  f I  Lw  ta  Dao^  I, 
■1  l4i  t^iinm  vt.fTfJ. 


i-^KV  f&nf  h,ii  b»n  (Ijil^i^iTnJ.  _  _ 

•mvti  H  isj.  Ttvr  tmn  rnwd— i>i  i.~ 
.TH_iBui.|t  hr  ■Luil.icTir^  pii^p 

'  ~   ■  lb»i«™n|iiu  .  II  f,  tv*l, putAki ijp, 

'  lM»1iiJlh<  AcilaTMilF  jnr  lo  mitA  li-c iwit  li^  (rk-MsJI  biiu  Hiiij^- 
IM*rii"Fn'f1Sl9.'i«i4ri.lo  S,l5j,'"'j'-l=""^T'fc"ll"i1ln»>iJ.j..^5|(i 
fcli  -iJi^of  lrl01»i.a-:S.i."»i-E«i.c(  lUi^  luir  i^iiriii  biiniu     a,  ^eu  m 
ii*tBaEriiiM.ii.  to  |1)l»  ll»H:rfi6WiWli"itl  .■.pddili.IrH,.  hj^'n- 

una tt.  |:»t*Btjrf(3i!j.  n.««Bs,u--j^ 

,.  TjUi  ■c^td'^.  Wit  ^M^ra  lallUd.-reMj.,  (.nW^^iuf  «,r  MlbM 
I  ■■i-ilfiKB,  .  ta  tb^  diiU'i'lira  •  ntatl"'***'IMV-i,i,    m^r-j.  J  -  . 

:rf"il*.i..^.,ij.',.,'  U-ltri  (Jib  rWi  •f  1  li-iMW  yjlL  .l',-.,'!.  (i.-'^f  il  U*  I'd. 
l^^-^-Lf  cji        iia^  *^im**i^jf' 11,1  m.kDi^ 

l/JiL'.ii.    I  I  •    1   II  I     I  II  hlinriMjl  "'•         trw  IjM   Iu-Wi.^  [E,  -vthur 

I  V(  i  ir  i|.j  tVir-^N-ibt  ixivc  li.t-i-;'™'  fi'*.*iii  1,1        j.,d  ir_  ^jL^. 
li"«(Irl«W.bi(™iilBfnirfliMril  mlmn  ■H'l*-'!  tf  'Ui'.  f.-l,:  |.-j,ril, 
l.iail'Jffiv.l  .h-rt—fcai  Urn  pIlW-         '"llf  l«;B.r,l     llij.j  .(wlj  „(  —g*^ 
I  \rlf.    IVJul  v>  J.llf   IHCIhd   li*Bl.ll.,.''"rS''^""  '"'ll.U.J'  [.  L.  tfi^|i^  n  ILd 
U-'im-J'.BI.lMltiaMf  ll»  lliialJiH.\ljJ:-t»-J«l  n^nf...  jnd  J[i|i^„L-.fJ,i;f,l 

.picra1i€i'ja-.J  Ohkr,  ,  Umiwtuxj]"*'"  rniiif,  tM  IU  dow- 

;li  I'kr.  U.  •  iUit-4  1^  B>.,iV  tl|       =(•  ilBV:  .[  ,j^,„  tijupj (,-„  . 

4,  till  inS:  Icjk.  Hlhirbkfl  fiota  b^  U,.  il.>  '^(I;-^Jl^■■lrJ  l!u>  |lnK(i,a.  .Ij^. 
aj5B>ii»iliw.         idUmii:  iiW*,Il|"'5*'""t'V'ft>*c»iLiini'l  i^t^^  Kihh^ 

^■(  ^Jjfr.-.Ltkl-,  tUtVlitJih-r  r.'l  l1l1ll'"fl'*"3"'""«Plp,«i*  •t.lfJBnl  (.jljiil  a 

a  >M:  'l*-l'"t"»nll'?:H'WiS7IU-u»tal« 
,M.-/T7J  .1.  T,  c.^  J,„, 


"lTr*.*t  iii-^  ?■.■(! 

L>H   ,   »>a.L  ,i7h 

 hj™  !■ 

■■  ■  -  v-,^— VH 

lK.il  ^  timtliKibfiHJiii  jKj  Ttnir 
L.^ioUiXcni  ibJ  ,1  (Bill 

l-nilH  liill  ,bt  lul  ti-.li.  AniiE^«rlDHill 

sCI.'i-iEiXi.w  111  fiat.  J  it  Uk  fici.:!,ii 
.Eirvpir  1 1 'in*  mruMtaUf  [  >if,d 
.1  rl*!:  L>4^,  lirfu'i  hmM,ii*il.Af  in  ^Ik- » 

■  I-  l^pi  tmi  tml.tl  !,r  llx  rTPp  IB  Lrf 
d^lrf-m  Jir-jMI  ol  <lj]£l3l«. 


BallliJIi  ..J,ej,.)(i,»a(SBl  ftnFfIt  hj 
Tin  S.CT-Jf.jS.  dT  llv,u)  HB^tlvi 

•III  IU  td  1-4  lid  cikib^i  111..,'  f.lbriK: 


™  r...r*.iLi^i-,,,  vtf 

^  ■^dlt.tT'W. 



ni*i*  luVi  £I.M     iWj-  r,> 


H  I-ini.  tJtu.  mi.g-J  n'. 

(V1..«..l|ln.:!i<(  l^ipmainfii 


[»J  -ikli  LJk  ^'ILi'H  |jr  ikFi  rtp,  i.rr  lit. 

l»irt:L-d  1.16  Ijiiff  K-liBini  S^i^ 

,l*iJ*ii-mrl„J        10ft,  ThaJl- 


<f  eiiiJif  IIAInUi  iiduTvl 

■  iBil  r.  ^4..  '1LUI  33^r4  I|>|J  'iMi^ 
■riBfibVVd,^  .      .,.J^■.«  l/u 

€!.[,-[  ii.ulci  i^rfodju  lb  tel  ri'.lhi 
ij  iTfjiiirjIdiaVnBHirianlut  |rV«l-i> 
HSI^HIIIIiiWttihf  ■Iwlaiiii'ii  lUBi^ 
uin  bUn  tTikif^na  hf  Lit*  1  nl , [I. 
( lUilrari  Hd  Cm  (f  Hiuia,  uiKin ; 

'■MB*  „.,2& 

a^::;:::::::::::,::;;:":::;^ 
iiS'.Vi".".""'".'.'."  '"•l^ 


,■1.  hth. 

'  -."jt  -  -  .. 
-  PI'4t«-1.. 


  ..  .  ^^t 


HI  I        IT  IHitr^l. 


■j  i^i^-v  |lt-^b.Uld  ■iul'ii 

Usj-xTciii  latx 

tlui.Tiilf  iB^vivabBiiriTik^jpITi:  fiHi 
ait  la  fie  Inav.u^i  uf  ti.an;Wrtm 
I'-in  nn>iarfi3B  Ic  Ja«r|  iliiiwiL> 
riiaUKiBHliH^.llrK-Huil  vifiiimi,. 
It  iMIwI.  ,  ioITT  Li  III!  ItfU-l  UK  (.<■■ 
■i1l-Bti4  laf.,,  iil4  Ihl  fSKIK,  Bilith  rUt 

-J  Ijaiat  t-imjcli  mal  tw  Aji*( 
Litll'iCI. 

Iluii^liviibjr t^uHi-ni  .f jv  cu  ni t 
pciinii,i  rtd  lili'^vn:'  ^rUh'n  II^li 
ttin-ii,-.  I-I,  ItAk  Jf.K  ll  KM: 
■rnira 

IILK,^.....,..,..^  ■.•■i.j  (..y;i| 

bb«^W,-t^ ........  .  .....SjS 

Tlw  iilvii' flimt 'an  4:Bi,i?r|  tls 
iw-iri-vi  ft  K  ud'  if  tbri  >i  c  in[dlif 
ijn  Ji»  (ijt  j.ni"*  Wikii-irt^l*  BirTk^.^' 
■Mi-BilBiiilliir-iribin-'i  fanrliiU  jr>r 
l£  LiiJi'n''BFniil  ii'ttM  ^-^'Mf  hwiie^ 
iku^te>4j  M>a.TU^i*hbBi>i:;p;tM- 


I^HB-^   -  .VM  M,: 

Ka^fht  lipam  ifj^  1  it, 

Rin,  „,  ihi  dr.-  Ji  I  .  c  iW,niTiili  1.1  « inl 
frl'.f  i!l»n  I'liriP't  irlh^iiiiiioi;; 

E  H  Lh'C  .4^-BL<,  Bbl  VE  'IVnUAl  IU  ^111- 

m'k    A-l  lii^ili  HJB  <li..ii-«  U9U- 

ila.-Snj-conijrLBVB      tui  cxU  iLv 

iiiT  i,riinl-i;  -ai  «;:.;(;,' ."KSaTrft* 

.a  ctaitrp  in  rhilj  djtTdlltn.  kj  E^n  cmU 

T.iJ  la  |ui  hciur  pibn  il  m  Uxit  Dwevi-, 
?  141  l,,ij  p^'.hi*.  Tltfl  [a  a.1  Jarpnr'JBi  kJ 
■™li|i'-l>lrJ"lv.'  Ili»p-n.l.jr  ^1  li-J-n  "rilli 
.lLtllcB.m,  iCIvinn  In  Un  |nJ>ci!|r  Lcmi 
i.k'ri  >it>i«ic4-lhrit  !■  H  Ilk  invfrMbn 

I*  iiiirmnii  of  bmJ  iit  li-ti  lan 

B-.UIi:i4  (9  il»,-jE>l  llii^lil  lUlliLlSU 
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a~  lU  l-.'jM.o;  fcwwii  u  I"*  I'lillrm 

sllfilmtn,^  T't.wtnia  OH.  M.»  ■ 
v*-Krtd  :*  uih*  ic«7p"'jl<ij"«l»n"''  l'f*il 

,_tl  ir--J--  il.i->i'^i3.lbaw>i,|viiJ, 

-fa  M  i^f  a.lJt  p^a>l  II  LM'«a4  ^ 

ff  vKa  i^rziqi  "T  ^Thiii.  atk  1.  i.~k 
^dM,^.t*M4i-<(  in  UMrii.l.- 

■i-a.>.ta-dJ_;  n.  I.v  ii.^  •.IT  lliia 
A  tatlh  ilf  b-i  I  i^»i^-vVil  IW-rv  U  ■■Ih- 
fej^-p  Ita.la/rii.-iH  wiil5flrtirin1n>Ljip 

iiTi"f"i-t  iijiMi 

■■mr»li>~l«JiI  ]|lk•■^V««I  Ittiuil 

f  J. 

.J'tfA  ■ 


.  .     ...      lar;    LKlill  A>l 

^>l».  Illn  IJ  «•  H  I  4.1  klir.\,  irUI  ^  LrU 

l;llii.'>f_i.iiKi:UI  Soki  -f  I  J  ■  ■ 
p»  rkf  1 4  ft  m  ^.  ^"^1  ,  %  1   bl  ;a«v^*fk 

(■^Ij  urm-t  n  aJlr~tt  M-Urt  Ikrim^ 

iMta'i™'  11  i^MHiu        nil' un't 

■  kfch.Ai^U'lb.B.iiiuJ.iH..    T«- 1.- 

rri  «lv>f  lU-  i-d  Ir~.  Ik 

^.«,^  hTh^U  Jli-UIl,  ■•H'^.II  IW 

l-t  iMh  ^1  U'n  ll™  l"_ 

.414.  If  IW  I      I  I  11,11  lifimt.|iiil  mi:i 

'lai^  bwt  q  ib'«l  iflIB  ifii  diBii  H-v> 
••cila  HP^f     1^.  l<M.-lrlHTr 

MfcH  ■H.lUkitirillM.rhMn  •flail 
niHbMI*  I'     111  I  ■■.•■'XT  Tl 

1         •  M    -  5 


ib.rkr    W.r»'»l  irf.in  W 
h-^-r-flB*  i4l  ii,n'h  Lkhi'ua 

d.M.IJ  b  ■nl.ntTl  Wi  Ufa  ■niltoi  -"  ^ 

I'JI  lllU«taahUMaril«iJi».;.' 
VillK^lllvblEUUlH  l-UL  ■^lrk' ilwiF- 
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1^;  iiu'v^' 
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•Inn  timm  Om  vr\ -J  l.^-^an»  [tjaj 
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TI-1  •iliiiif  ai|*<l<  I*  Cwtifi  iMJ. 
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■Htt[tMjiiM— tf  Mrvi-Li  ai-e. 
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tk-fm-M  an  f-r  HaflJa. 

llr  aliJaUkliXaf  hJlblMH. iMMi lan 
IwiajlIK  lOH 

llfikaaaU«f  «r<  3M<lan»>br  imi 

hi 


3IC  aniiih  b>H  ■- 
U.E14.kl-luUlMl1.rT^lri«am  lilf 
H  .1  IHinlf  4''au4<P  PV^VL  4  >lT«a- 
lai  j.pr  •«!  1  wr.lm  Clf4ai>)n<,>.  Ul 
ckuBioi  l.n  aa<  imamaha  In  [faalili  j 
|a«,li4<  -I  riliiwrfc  I flan  IKlABi  ^'A 
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b^.r^AaBMBri  Iaa-'l4te     ai>d  aL' 
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t-Dll^lLi 
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(^I;.''>ElUi  rn-Kal'^  (.M^B.In.  .  Tka 
■■V>'Wllrtk.C.ll>l^riba  lilt  llmJialfaB 

kalrul  rtiakliij  liA^ra  Sriai  Iif  u,  |lv«l - 
nriHt  n.JaJCaTaa.  i^rvu  (^a^',Cir 
akhk  HIUJ  li  aitrMlaBkr.Urk^n 
•■VU-t.  bBkri  IM.>TkcUUI<FM>tlM 
laHHv  4<I-'0I^  IfK.!  lU  KUaala  *H  yjj,- 
411  11,  ani  ihe  f  M  vf  LMI  ^4^1  r.X^  _4 
IiataCtin;^'  IW  rtflli  I  "^'^E  "laJu;  piU  i-  ik,. 


bn-  t4iiaLitil  Lily  .  J  Cqmi. 

II  Vt>..ILiflaii'TV!~'*^'<>**'>°'4lb 
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t.-lri 
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aWKafib;  ladaanrijBkt^'aC.fia'a'i'' 


>a  O^r^  af  IkiCH^.iari  On  »(K 
Ljm.'WiUw  iH  II  II/-l-«il>  b< 

■  (HaaLtlaaalka'pular  ll»|iaf  rtf  *■» 
n^la  4tf1iritf»>  apatt  ILa  >4aw  bf  |IH|bL 
■gu  and  aaynliad  lU'tHCMkM? 

f/ilim't t,i  tl,  f' ifitM  Oc J<M 

■HUIM  iblrilk  iW  M">a:  Pd-t— I 
iLiI  l»  iiifkii  la  JaaaHv  La 

laiaahiaaLlcFll.aakni  iiJtirtUm 
itaH  IB^  1  Ue.  IfWI^I^™  N*t  >•  >a 
ImlhTid  in  laj  w^I  laa^rw^  «in 
bauananFia  kaaa  |b<i4  Ua  Hhli 

■ad  iM»l|.l>Bprd  l<t,lba  *t  M 
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M  uwri  u  b  IiMJ  *r  ^  Maaf  b 
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iiM  an  ■  iiair  nil  la  b  na^naHJ 
■4—*  -  4— (— ^■-•naiiiiiaJk  v>'  a!™> 
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FtfM.  "1*  >■■  !■  faWM"  ^ 
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-    .lir.l,JU|f..l    Ib^  TiT^-l-'-I-^'-tKlIlb 


BEU  raa.— lkn  r 
IHUII  Ub  ril'l'.  biclna  CWH*!. 

l>Tt'  ^-i  -jlulfd  ifAk  C:Uil.  i  Lka  ptnHiP  f\- 
WrbliUM^iuulaf  lknaf|'|te.bkt.|ciiui-ia  IIBC  l.-c.il  ill  lad  ba 
IM  cum  araaak  Ebart  btm  lb  mu  la    kraa    •»  laabkl,  biWJ  II  I  ■ 

iMfflk'rt  EliKL   TiMtoaaniTt^aalna-  '  wnl  lanMr  U  b 

tri  r^aadaf 'iYuD^lail  L  >-■■■''"■■*■   "  >"  Jia»M.— 

bl*-.'  1\,^r  U^t  I  lAHt  F»l,  Ib  bl  Ma  kaf-.r.}  If^ 

4  lb  laul  l(-b(l!.  gl   imiui  Hliukain.l.<l..aa>^jiu|> 

■   HS-Tii  a^j.fJii'am—'af 

ka,fik  ar.nin-JII  iJnn.laiL    I W,UI  lb«  lr«] k>?  M    Url  IMWH  kf  IW  — 


ar  b:ii 


iim  f..k 

IW,UI  (bt,r«jkf  »•  Or" 
•'l>-l«''>-~'j4.t  ll^jn^l.'iHKMiaUaM,  K.r*'-l''V  knlln       briv  iMrtbh^ 
iH.I»ir>Lia,  iMiaanalalUMI-KITl^.  I  t^i- —I  -ik- •  ■'-  4:'Vt''ri-a  -I  lb  fm*. 
rulk.1  I  ^  kai>)i  and  i.auul  ,  aai  |  r  i  u  Ikal  ^       Ik>  1^1  f  till  J.  J  tUltkl 


D>al4 

iiH  rfok^Wigbninr.      £i-kliaf  knvffb  f^i 

lb  nai^t*-  n'lri^  la  Ika  ll<lilaaiatiLui|av 
afait™'*™'**'  '"^  llteal  Ukain 
hi  laaid  laa.lkil  4ITia|  lb  lllMl  mr  bl 

irh-i-dmLbr  UrMblm.ud  tb<  .|>  ^- 

(•Til-E  (P*^«~"  aakbM  b  wfciwtrf  -riu 
aai  aal  -.lluai  -i  -rarl  an  kalt  t  raia. 


la  lii'iug  aoral  £»rd  a  raaal  af  UM  na' 
pir-aicba-aia  kUWtb  IbU  M  CkA 

lUlaal^  A  ibaa  •!  >b  aa  4ad . 
Iara.naai<n  11  hhUhiib  Mnrn 


I  Ha  -IM  I 


Tl.  Oilha  H  in  ^1  L-af-aoiT,  III  u_ 
Jbiiji.:!!  II  iiiiiiB,*  vbi^danb 


aaa  la  anmal  U  aar  dif.  aat  ■  aitaa. 
anal  ar  Ib  kaaaaa  ikmkvif  >w  |iiiia. 
^v.k HiMdlvrM  Ibll.K  Mmiiiitnh 

lb  IIMllH'l  oc-k,  .r  Ub  Ibaaanc 
Fl  k.  nstaaJ  lac  Ika  b_&l  aT  la-i  aaj  Ji<. 
akbd  iviaf^  ■»^fB4  hfkaib  Jtoflia^UTB 
LiLia.  Ik  f«Uf>ajII>l>aiiWf-a_  Qf 
kWtaJMl>«.   Laact^  lA^  faa..  aiJU  lai 

ikMb^rfarik.  «  IKI  faakwit 


ip  111!!  I'l'""  '  *•  '     "'  '      •*  •""   W  H 

111  lU  mvib-^i^ana     J  hip  pwba 

•fui  Jlujala«>mal.  kiBa-atlbaa 
ral*.  Ib    LMBrl    Irlrrbar^   (kM  bUf 

tbA  ak  in  lU  innuj  II  i.Ani  lb 
kalfbf  uanUMirn  lb  nanli 
alib  biitorJnf,i*4nUa  xt-ik^ifib 

in  IU»  araalb  ■■->  t^ii,  il'J  luia  Wa 
r»illaa>4  Jar.i|  lUIL  iVi  4itra  kiitoia 
mrUis  M  >b  Ckj  CV't  OCi*,  rtu 
aaBI.l  af  lailk  bad  baa  IHI..^  Ib 
rM>al  aUtb  W  ll  I  Aal  bkll-  Irii  I J 

W.hLMi  ti  (;iifk>UTr'.Ki<ln*  Wrik 

WlaHaHa  Tb  aliaal,  bai^aarj  aa  lb 
BafaafLte^aXarik  U  ^Ici  aknialj  baa 
kCd  laaaM  la*  k  IWalrrtl.  auk  Ib'IW 
ai*r^  tM^nMi  iir«a  Ibn  it  riib  lad 
lnauamr>.  Tbdaan  a  w  ranan  ^ 
baiafaadiaW  ^an  bri  akikaf  bi'a.  br  lb 
tjitoKlida  W  4  rwikiin  Immii  '  Cta 
Tiiikiaii  kaa  ili^T  ba"  tiw^'wi,  ib  ib^ 
l»ilabilal_b'iaad*>l  kaucaadiaM 
■H  ■  I-  Ib  rwapla-.^  ^aaidiaa  h  a 
.fal^aad  laa-aika.  lb  HHb.  aa  IM  lab 
in>f..i-Xii  AMIiH —n  Ub  lll-iiT  tn- 
pl,l*l.ia  ib.ibnb  BAiaA,  bra  •{  »• 
jaaalan  a  Mai  ta^Dc^onrf  iol  ttlHka 
.^t^wa.-  v^iiiKHV^at'la  ifprnqdk^ 
>#  M*or!1illT«*»na'«  a^linl^  dWfl— I    I»*^      H"  -"I —l- a-^ll  11  lai- '  1»-  ■I'iff^  "  1— aa  W  lb  iUIIII 

MH>|ka..ri.t  M.  Itk  -a.  a^  [  ■  fT^-^i  I . «-  ■  F-"'  P"  wb  ■«  f  L  Ib-a.^)  a.*!  TW  aUil.  al,.*  a«a. 
^  r-  a.  V.  —I  .W.   rtkU  lb».1,rf^]b--.Ta.l-,ai.Jll»..p,a-baflb™..1ll."la».f»-l.fl»«brlWa»*if 


.  '^  Ibl  lb  I 


b.I)l  S-aaflr-ll 


ilUbbriadlb    Hil-rri  lb  nr.*  n^Jtmnia  Hdfaaal  Ibabi*  liiarb^f  IIh 


kfl  MilaiilaMA 
l{  1.  M  if  b« 

«^  HBItlb  ■■b'l 

wiLraki  arib 
iJi^l  II  mall  \lf  tiki 

bd '.Ut  rb-.  >k 

allfc'lll™  'll"l 


W  aUba 


I       .r  lb  La<ia  Tbpa^abu 

I  pm  p>b  lb  ijlc  laiiiii  1 1  HTHf 


laib  aw  la  I  paruajlai 
If  Haa.ua  aiab  a- I  ^aalcl.  aj  aWalf  ka.  aaiH; .  !•>  #I<aa  bii  ■ 
,T  lb  Am  'takJVIHa. ,  kMi     ""J  laA  urHdi  ar^a  Mi  |rtj|vliBid 
HMd^mrt  ?ka-j  aaipl  |nu  llhl  lla^  la  |bH.    ^  Laifa*  |rat  La  jVa, 
aal  af  lb  [iH.baiIaaak<4  UHadlr -fsa  K*bbai 
llamf  b- I  ..-^ -a-a«n  la  anaa  Ih-I^  H^MI^ 


If  I'lK  alaaa     llamf  ^  I  ^ibn  -aavn  la  anaa  ^aaPta  t^lf 

ibbiilma  .r  -1-1  --*r'  WiH-r'  1  tVacn-u  OtHI 

krck.Va.hl  b  Ua  ■P'  b-  llBTfrW  .11.-1!  L:  W-,a.bal.ad  k 
.■w4»'bbbkiaik.a<  TVp.bbt~ambia  arf  il|k  . 
rCaab  rm^  k  Nr*  ra«k  laaif.  aW  nb-  Mbkb^[  «^  *J*  < 


,T2utana«b  ift  j-bk 
i^Cliili  bd  pibt  iwMHM;  u^.i ra- 


il Ik  IKEHl  hM  tm  lb  iabi. 
Ik,  lb  bw  E.,!..  Mala  ITT 

r.aK.4  lb  kll  a  abb  laj  J^akf. 

V4k^  n  ^1  kn  dvM  biad  Im  Hi  IH- 
l^k*  iflH  lb  ^riik  ksH-Tk  rtmrf 
'mrnnrt  pf  a  >uarL  k«l«a.  Kaa!..))* 
l^m^.ml  bka.nwU^aaaabi  af  bM- 
lof%,   Wlfcia  Jrlk^iaHia    !■  ki 

b  lb  C**■nl^  tall  ili-t  At 

I  ,1  lb  >ak  al    b  MSM 

■  ■  wtb  BM  aataiH- 

Hbtibi  amriitt  bl!  b  taw  ka^fe 
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"  -'-  

—  il'iiH. 


■vnMta  Ih;  4  h  M«  •(  lU  .  Ill,  r''^n' 


<s^  huTh  1 »'  Hainan*  at  mmm 

tl—  i;  T  IIKE£r.l>>n;^ 


■  U  t^i-lM  fctjgiri^  il 

•^Ta  j-ti-.  . .  ,-  ,  ■ 


ta  E-xI'i  ill.— ^  •o.pPai, 


liit>ll.r-anlM  iiin,  U^- II. 

na  lli*warrr.jiii|  fc~f  t-  .« 

|T«Fl,i*CkvH  Ldl<HtivM.lir>^ 
«■■>■  %  W*  IIMI  I 

»J  riw  k(  wi  ikd     1  J  'i"  ■> 
<  liTU  M'tm^l 

la  Ul  Jtrmml  l>  luM  lU  laiii^ 

1.1  .,.1  ^infc<w.;> 

<iu  I.-  -I  I  ■  i  -1-1,  :  .  1,. 
MdrtJj^  t-i.'ir  ini^i|>i  "fct'-*. 

Mlllll  if  loll  U  I-.'  Jrvi  tf  pi^  ial 


>l~  TI>~Dni. 


.-lUllltl,    II  ■!  lif^ 


mii^m  ijf^  ■ri--r""  iki-p  »f  mf 

^wrwAof  ^CM,  ,TWi  MilTlW   1 1  III 

IM  wmH  wnOf  t>  lipM  iji  UfM 
r^.  puM  tf  —  Oyi  Iti  lyt  III  f 


w  I d-,,  .rf  — [■'■iliaiijT^ 

■«%Mlta4iMM^«*w>iHi,  I—. 

I  i<M^iiijai>i«iji-i]i4_i».^i4, 

^  iMa.MH,  Ti—M ■■■•■'■■ii 

■minii^iiii.    *  W.  IV*  hkl 

btmlMiari  RiM^  k  I. 
*M  III )  I  WMbW  hMi  *M^A 


 — j'-l'i 


^Ua  B<-ik,~>f_ltpii, 
tff^'ilr  l#f  "T"~'J  g  "niifill  "1  Ti 
^Ifpi^ih.-  ~k  m-nvriMll.      «  ™. 

QI^JB Il|k-f4  ■  U ^  Irt lb  (n(lh> 
■■■p■■|S_■•I4^  .Iltu,^,*  twikait 

■MM  ■  Uf  Vtt.  '  rW>  I1M4  -Ml  liHli 
j)t4iW  -IK  iLt  ml  ^:^i,t£. 

^fcM.    .  .uaj  V.tn'iiiwki 

J.I  iH\  III  jfj.  |i4h  ,ir>-r-  aUu 

IN  M**>  mi. 

MiMif^^M:W.«»l 

**«    b  Ul.  b.  ..^.i^tw*  I 


^HtH-        U^fc,!  <lt.p,  IH  I.  .._Ui> 
jV?-*"'^'"r.->  lull,. 

MWMo  111^  ^  ^. 

■H*  197.  \    Wt*...!;;  .1 J 

itfl  M    ll».  a  «U.;p^ 
t»rt>J  IM  i-n  W.L  'fM.I  Uju  r"  lo^ 

[»^iill  im'.Uh  »««  ■—  it 


i(  tth.  .M.  i» 

1  >  )■  I  Ul|«l)  ^  <n  I. 
w>  ■»  *>id.  If  H««  lUH  Im  ■< 


lb  h-U>;  44i*  H.  Mai  ^itt^  ji  iiilli.d, 
a«t  k""*  •r  ti'^ii'".  Wiiril  Pitt 
•bI,^  fHrijn  !■>  iHli'sWaT^li 
M|t  l»'p>>T^«^JA<,M4a  •d.^HBi  I 

•«ri<^l_i.  «  rfJka'iWn 

trt".  |4  r.'TFrli-  ("nl 

4....|.r.v.,'  ti.''  in'c..rt\ri.^T»'W 

J    I  1.  lr.1         ULr.'Hi  IH  U  > 

[>■  l4un«l¥T[.;tiatlI  ulltaN 

|M.|iili'iiii|||iii^iii|i,  r^4i 
Ha."l<'lll^^llMfc  aUillhHMib 

«>  ■II,  >^  (f      lIlB  V<Ulj, 

r^'bU  b  laf '■a.^rt^^'fiM  ,1  >k. 
anlrAnr  MiJ  ra^Klvn^al  C  a  W  Pw 

Ml  WUI«  It  Da  iii*d"ki  Rmi^.ik.  M 

Ifcalw  Will    fcllMII  IM 


Ul  aTliiairtlkaj^fcXiiaiwM 

-a;  m'i^J  III  I'jBaiti  fea*  m'h- 

ir-HiTji-*-~i-'*  ■-«.v«ii-r..^ 

^^«^j»^fff  Iph'iiU  aaa.^Ca^'ii'.i^i 
([Br.tw'TJ,  I.  vp;^ 

^.,.-,«iw.i.3tij^,:s^%.,i-.. 

,T  ^Iti^  vtl.  tit  arobi  t  HbiuiB 

bl.  ■  1  til;..  I^MbSS  fcw—  ft—* 

1  -IJ^'^l^VrtltfrT!*-* 

-^1  /   l  -'B-i   U  IU.<jLlb  UW.  Tkr 

.  ,."i..^.i..,.  u.rN.l-J  ..- ',Wii 
■  i,>r->  I  y  >.~j.i.r:>iLn.ivt..  1^ 

Vu.  ti,0»r.i  '-.  ...l  i  Tli,!.l.,,,  „ 

B  n' .  W,  a-  I  fju.  ani 

ML  I'V   .^'l.  L    -'  r  U, 

<bI  IVu^I  i."-)-.^!....  I  .        ki.lnl   I  . 

iMiniM'  ».a.^.^  .^.~^i..i.i^ 
I  ^lUCH^kHl'a  uw, 

fm^  kn  Bt.  Bid  I  ki.  M^ii  mt 
k»k  >~.b*.ii....k>,k.  U4k>niasal 

Ulr  l-J  n-lkiWWktaJ  bioaay  U 
v^-in^         I  T*r)J»¥  pri^idk 
\tU  ihr'a-^  WthM  •HHT'  Ii  P-i  fill 
i;b)IIMM    ■  -  "  II  fcl  11  laL 
Hpe^aaiig,  iM.i_ini_r  a 

'-■■rMA  liKtiir  Mtb«. 
IL  A    Ikk  1i^  kdl  .  M 11  fM  i  Lw; 

•  fl*'Itn>iWhtV>Oa.lKl,  kM>_ 

"iw  \— tai— — 11  n^jita. 

.1  

«°M.'wMiU>ak'_  •oWri-  Mqr^ 
W.lhJairii,MiMMa  EMUaMti, 
M>  ^iK.*|ii,Mm<Iiiii .j  .Hih 
iMai.  iK*  lUtt..  —^-v^ 

RL.  k.       » M 

lki4lU»l  IMMIH  ■■rl^l  ^ 

•u>fi>   Il  Inu  «>  MaalhHbn 
.■.■ikkaA  Mt  laa. 

a  h»  »iM  _  ft,  «ni  Mm  ^ 
Kai^ll*  •W.K  kr  K-oi  IW 

ih  Inn  v»M«  OMJinxL 

*I«M  '  V>a-M 

Mis^ila 

■ndii-i-i  A  Mrrvk  k4f»  pa* 

I  \:.,lmv  IktU.,  ^  bill.  IH  R..!.^ 

M(«.Mr  «di  IB.  r.^jkMigign- 
V  4.  IT  hnh  llaffl.  bdtiHr. 

Hr  W-n>ik.._*4»bw«arrUHk 


^''iTTi ^ilkai ar^ajai  ii^fcji  1. 
•f^  laM^U  tinli  I    aa  >-  m  a,^ 
-.ii«priak.Ur..l<viuj,  mM«aM 
Well  L>ijr_kl>.  .i'n.v~ 

ft  U  tliL^H  ku'llHia^lrfi^ii^ 
^-V  lad. AIM 


kmt.  ■  IWI  4ai_r*  ikair  Ik) 

n.  tflUit.       BMiM  a  im  Bkii- 

■    -  ii.>i«.rv*»' 


.  k" 


A.l|Ti?h.kaM> 


MHO  M  TTiak-k  Ai«w   

Hvt:Waak>fUa.nil..«||rA.* 


(  AlJ-'a:-.  -K-,  irrvrJ  Ike  HBbr 
|k«  ••u  kv4  Itnni  «  JrM^  iMt-  T 

B-.W.ftl«—   — 

6l_  J.».,-  1  «lk  *L-,  H.K 

b-i" i>r  ikiiajv  T,        "l  1 

*  r'wiiaatkBarikHl 

a.t(r>kvi<  A.Fv.'H  inq  -I 
■hill  tllH.  <F«toMal^4MUMI 

»  1^114  tu  -,,^-J  I  ^  IrtiU^  ti,  1 
r~t— .  an  W-M  WadMfUH  awlji  m. 
MlalMJIH    A.  UtAMJ. 

I.  T.  m^Mi.  khk  4a.<B^  iv^w< 

Url,'A.  II  II..U.SM.    4.    n  TV-i 

LalUi-r 

1^  "  'J.niiV  fcrk.  pokkv  aa  W^'^k 
|-.i.i..l_L|i.aiJa.  Vaa^hr.v' 
ll.l-l      IW  )>--->■  tlidi.',.., 

*J=I"I.  ■^•I*T» 

rtftm^  Tii:il..  U..  4^l.iH  »  U-  c.> 


11  ^tii-.^.lJ, 
Ni>.>-I  l,a 

^.KVdt-au 


>M.kIi  la,p,Wh|h» 

IM ■  III  I  I  hiWfcW. 

■kl  ki  WlMli.*  ak  Wfcr  Jli  t  UH  fca 


w.awiWri-r^fMf^bii|l«flM 
ibM  auaai  «l  jatti  liiW  Mn  ^ 

f  Wllltll»^. 

•  1»—  Paiji  — 

A.aiMi  IB  II..  ubr»>.r  laip^ifi^fl'i 
I  imU  Wl|  b.  lid  I.  1-  •■■■'+1. 

mm  fHHf  a  Hmi  «wj  ^  u.  p^t 
1.^1  till  tmifi  Ifaif/ifc 


f,i|„.l,:i  p.™sH.i.  irwliU_rVI' 
f^r,  ,j  I.,  Ill  1  a  i,,,,,^,.,^*..  . 

■  1.  ^lAJ^V..  ™J,  n«  ai-l-n^ 

i.u.,^L-,f  ill  .,»...  .-'l;'."^ 

^  aai^  h.  ^ 

ffftS!  I-*™-*,  »  _ 

fflP^t***"^"'*"'^  Ik  ■  I  If 

^  -  '  ■  ■  ■  I  '  ■  Ilk— Liii^^ 

^"iJ^ijii'TCi'i.'^sSSHSlBSi 

*"M'"J"'*''<»-P^-afaiW 


ri  ,-.r  kf  i/,^-4j 


Mf      W  .Milk  to  . 

1— .4M4.m  .4imiBiMMI>a 

Tk  IMirtaaai.  rWk  k.4MIM  If 

1                   ,.,.,„,.„  |"-"'i"^';r>ni«™«kr-.i,ir,.,^^ 
r.*>ka.aT«,»^^  TKa^-ll  .,J,  -V,;,';/™  ■'^'^^lilti  iSICTjTSS 

uk*.,  ...^  ivi  II-: ' — ""ifflgLil^tigi 


I  -i.  -        L.  i«« 

V-«F       I  Mill  **.  .1-- 1  f  0.,  ,  .  .1     '         akJ  IhdabBk  Ba 

i>b.».,.^iH4..UL<.  ^.,'"«f"^l*p«  "a  •««  if'iw'lAr 
--k— ka.  k_  ^'W^jalJ^IJJ.-**-^ 

e.sinM.«Hi     Ik....'.  ™iXr"iJ!!J^7cr£fri.;E 

'kJi^i^Im*  Hrt  f  ih..i  !•      K"i,iam<n.iiM4^..j  k^i% 

.  ^    »  ^Wfkai.Mr.Mwas^H"'""— 

I  PJf  MTf*  -  II  H  .PHI  In-p>fl|  Vid 

■»"a  ■fciia«»-l"-'-|iT  H*"!,  11  -i>f  .1  n^.n 
■  ■Milka^htakcaWarf^al  I'^'V.  l-i.'iikHI  v>u_fa 
■^_.«k.iuau.l  I  i-L.  I'TJT'""^  i»  k^  arf  IB-I.*. 

dai^  tew 
W^^laaaa    1  mihWWk 
^■a..i,ii,llL-* 

f  -n.  Wlta  h-l  VaalCw^.  ..^ 

^  U.-alalH.'.M.daWlk  lk>  «ns»  if 
<V  I  II'  i»  Tki  a  unala  frrorii 
Ballb_h,'a-i  i.l.nLBja^>Mu  Ik 


k  e-MTii'i  »M*in-  Mm 

F~fw'I  u  Ika  f*W  I 

r-v  OmMk-a  lAiu— ulI  h,  _  ui 

rflik.>b.Lk..U  l.i  ■.anl.v-.TM>. 
BmhcajHi  •4d  (r-r.^  MT»npk>t 

.  trmn  ar  ««  mhmt  Uka 

'      Mira  nnbnj  Ui 


w  aaair  Ba  n|i  imtut  tmm^  W 

<V  O^i^a^ate -Aai'ii^Sf  kn   

T-^iHwi^i^illl  411  i.""  SWmT 

rvrli<i*r'E"*l~l«i™,ilf*lkrtJ.  U  m,  kt|u.^>  »>y|.a.,« 
.a^kx  1^ !••:■> .Fir iriian>tfiiiik.<^kHjaM>kFiia>t(  Ik nik iimt,' 


Tj  Elli^  iaJ  t™a  r>aBk  K>.l  LM^  1]!^  _  _ 
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run  it  six  weeks,  commencing  September  7,  1846,  with 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  it  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  During  this  probationary  period  Messrs.  Ellis 
and  Fergus  printed  the  paper.  It  had  also  a  tri-weekly 
and  weekly  issue,  twenty-five  by  eighteen  and  one-half 
inches  in  size,  of  four  pages.  Mr.  Rounseville  states  : 
*'  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  was  ready  to  take  it,  but 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  in  the  terms  of  sale,  Wil- 
son refused  to  give  it  up,  broke  into  the  office  and  took 
possession,  and  issued  it  for  a  short  time,  when  it  closed 
up."  As  appears  by  a  notice  in  the  Weekly  Democrat 
of  April  27,  1847,  its  death  occurred  shortly  anterior  to 
that  date,  and  the  Cavalier  rested  with  Charles  I. 

Rev.  William  Rounseville,  after  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  with  the  Daily  Cavalier,  in  1846,  issued  the 
MoRNiNR  Mail,  but  that  proved  unprofitable  and  was 
shortly  thereafter  given  up.  From  a  contemporaneous 
notice  it  appears  to  have  subsided  into  a  dead  letter 
about  April  27,  1847. 

The  Chicago  Ariel  was  published  weekly  for  a 
short  time,  in  1846,  by  C.  H.  Boner ;  with  Edward 
Augustus  as  editor. 

The  Dollar  Weekly,  by  William  t)uane  Wilson, 
was  issued  three  or  four  months,  in  1846. 

The  Valley  U'^tchman,  J.  McChesney,  publisher, 
lived  but  a  brief  pertid  in  1846  or  early  in  1847. 

The  Northwesiern  Educator,  a  monthly,  by 
James  L.  Enos  and  D.  S.  Curtiss,  was  begun  in  Septem- 
ber, 1847,  and  lasted  tw)  years. 

The  Liberty  Tree,  an  abolition  monthly,  was  issued 
by  Eastman  &  Davison,  in  1846,  with  Zebina  Eastman 
as  editor.    It  was  published  two  years. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  commenced  its  issue  on 
Thursday,  July  10, 1847,  in  the  third  story  of  a  building 
on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  LaSalle  streets,  one  room 
being  adequate  for  all  the  requirements  of  its  limited 
circulation.  The  gentlemen  who  officiated  at  the  bap- 
tismal font  were  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest,  James  J.  Kelly, 
and  John  E.  Wheeler.  The  nan'e  Tribune  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Forrest,  and,  after  some  little  opposition 
by  his  co-adjutors,  was  adopted.  '1  .ne  ideas  that  actu- 
ated that  gentleman  in  the  bestowal  of  the  cognomen 
are  thus  enunciated  by  him:  "The  origin  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chicago  Tribune  were  the  initiation  of 
iu\  entirely  new  departure  in  not  only  journalism,  but 
politics,  in  Chicago  and  the  Northwest.  The  creation 
of  the  Republican  party  is  as  much  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  to  any  other  one 
cause.  In  1846,  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  the 
country  were  in  a  peculiar  and  anomalous  condition. 
The  Whig  party  had  been  thoroughly  defeated  in  the 
election  of  1844,  mainly  through  the  disposition  of  its 
candidate,  Henry  Clay,  to  look  in  opposite  directions  or 
to  compromise  on  the  great  issue  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  then  gradually  looming  into  importance,  and 
which  was  finally  precipitated  upon  the  country  by  the 
results  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  which,  it  was  contended,  would  erect 
a  *  Gibraltar  for  Slavery  in  the  South,'  was  also  agitat- 
ing the  public  mind  ;  and  it  certainly  appeared  that, 
from  the  chaos  of  defeated  politicians  and  unsettled 
views,  a  party  could  be  created  embodying  those  prin- 
ciples and  tenets  that  were  the  platform  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  ;  and  as  a  nucleus  around  which  such  a 
party  could  be  formed,  the  name  Tribune  was  given  ; 
and  although  Mr.  Forrest  retired  from  the  paper  on 
September  27,  1847,  the  impetus  imparted  by  the  name 
has  aggregated,  until  it  is  the  mighty  enunciator  of 
those  doctrines  prophetically  conceived  by  its  sponsor 
in  1847.    It  has  been  carried  along  on  what  may  be 
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called  'that  stream  of  Providence'  which  so  often 
compels  men  and  parties  to  be  governed  by  events, 
which  once  having  received  an  impetus  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, are  for  ever  after  forced  to  the  adoption  of  such 
ends  as  were  originally  proposed  and  provided  for 
them."  The  first  edition  of  the  Tribune  was  but  four 
hundred  copies,  worked  off  by  one  of  the  editors,  as 
pressman,  upon  a  Washington  hand-press ;  but  every 
stroke  of  the  lever  was  annealing  the  substructure  upon 
which  was  erected  the  power  and  influence  that  has  not 
alone  decided  the  fate  of  this  city,  but  of  the  Nation. 
From  the  Tribune,  that  had  such  an  humble  origin, 
have  been  uttered  dicta  that  have  controlled  the  des- 
tinies of  parties  and  individuals  of  prominence  in  the 
country,  and  infused  the  people  with  that  patriotism 
which  bore  such  glorious  results  in  the  internecine  con- 
test. In  July,  1847,  Mr.  Kelly,  owing  to  failing  health, 
retired,  selling  his  interest  to  Thomas  A.  Stewart,  and 
was  several  years  subsequently  a  successful  leather  mer- 
chant. Mr.  Forrest  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
l>aper  in  September ;  this  gentleman  not  alone  being 
an  editor  at  the  time,  but  an  unordained  clei^man  of 
the  Swedenborgian  denomination.  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
new  editor,  speedily  realized  some  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness attendant  upon  an  editorial  career,  by  receiving  a 
challenge  from  Captain  Bigelow,  commandant  of  the 
United  States  vessel  then  stationed  at  this  port.  Mr. 
Stewart  had  editorially  stated  that  Captain  Bigelow  ought 
to  tow  merchant  vessels  into  the  harbor,  and  the  Captain, 
deeming  such  an  assertion  insulting  to  the  naval  dig- 
nity, sent  a  challenge  to  "  Tom  "  Stewart,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  paper  as  an  item  of  pleasing  intelligence. 
"  The  pen  was  mightier  than  the  sword,"  for  the  latter 
was  never  imbued  in  Mr.  Stewart's  gore,  and  the  belli- 
cose Captain  subsequently  towed  belated  merchant  ves- 
sels into  Chicago  harbor. 

In  1847,  The  (Jem  of  the  Prairie  was  purchased 
by  the  inaugurators  of  the  Tribune,  and  these  editor- 
ial lapidaries  used  the  type,  etc.,  on  . the  new  paper, 
continuing  the  (iem  as  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Tri- 
bune.   There  is  a  weekly  Tribune  dated  February  i, 

1849,  in  the  possession  of  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety ;  hence  the  issue  of  the  Gem  as  the  weekly  edition 
of  the  Tribune  ceased  prior  to  that  date.  It  was,  how- 
ever, issued  as  a  literary  journal  until  1852,  when  it  be- 
came wholly  absorbed  by  the  Tribune.  August  23, 
1848,  John  L.  Scripps  purchased  a  one-third  interest, 
the  firm  becoming  Wheeler,  Stewart  &  Scripps.  On 
May  22,  1849,  the  office  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  the  paper  was  issued  two  days  subsequently.  De- 
cember 6th  of  that  year  an  arangement  was  made 
whereby  regular  telegraphic  dispatches  were  received  by 
the  Tribune,  a  pioneer  movement  in  Chicago  journalism. 
February  20,  1849,  the  first  number  of  the  wetkly  edi- 
tion was  issued.  In  May,  1850,  the  Tribune  was  pub- 
lished at  the  office  of  the  Prairie  Herald.  The  first 
number  known  to  be  extant  is  that  of  December  28, 

1850,  published  by  John  E.  Wheeler,  John  L.  Scripps, 
and  Thomas  A.  Stewart,  at  17^  Lake  Street.  The 
paper  was  a  folio,  thirteen  and  three-quarters  by 
nineteen  and  a  half  inches  per  page.  Mr.  Wheeler 
sold  his  interest  June  30,  1851,  to  Thomas  J. 
Waite,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  business  manager. 
On  June  12,  1852,  a  syndicate  of  leading  Whig  politic- 
ians purchased  the  share  of  Mr.  Scripps,  and  William 
Duane  Wilson  became  editor.  Morning  and  evening 
editions  were  published,  the  latter  being  soon  discon- 
tinued. August  26,  1852,  Mr.  Waite  died,  and  his  in 
terest  was  purchased  by  Henry  Fowler.  March  2^ 
1853,  General  Wilson's  interest  was  purchased^ 
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Fowler,  Timothy  Wright  and  General  J.  D.  Webster. 
On  June  i8,  1853,  Joseph  Medill  came  from  Cleve- 
land and  purchased  a  share  in  the  paper,  whereupon 
the  issuance  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  Wright, 
Medill  &  Company,  and  Stephen  N.  Staples  is  specified 
in  the  directory  for  1853-54  as  assistant  editor.  On 
July  ai,  1855,  Thomas  A.  Stewart  retired  from  the 


partnership,  and  September  23,  Dr.  C.  H.  Ray  and  J.  C. 
Vaughan  were  the  occupants  of  the  chair  editorial.  At 
the  same  time  Alfred  Cowles  became  a  member  of 
the  firm,  which  was  thus  composed  of  Joseph  Medill, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Ray,  Timothy  Wright,  J.  D.  Webster,  John 
C.  Vaughan  and  Alfred  Cowles.  March  26,1857,  Mr. 
Vaughan  withdrew  and  the  partnership  name  became 
Ray,  Medill  &  Company. 

The  first  number  of  the  Watchman  of  the 
Prairies  was  issued  on  the  loth  of  August,  1847,  by 
Rev.  Luther  Stone  in  the  interest  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, and  was  the  first  weekly  Baptist  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Chicago.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Worrel  were  its 
first  printers,  at  No.  171  Lake  Street,  second  story.  The 
size  of  the  paper  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  by  eighteen 
inches,  containing  seven  columns.  Until  about  1849  the 
paper  was  printed  by  this  firm,  when  Wright  &  Bross 
became  its  publishers.  Mr.  Stone,  having  perceived 
the  schisms  and  dissension  that  the  great  question  of 
slavery  was  producing  among  the  Baptists,  raised  the 
standard  of  the  "  Watchman  of  the  Prairies "  around 
which  the  anti-slavery  members  of  the  denomination 
could  rally,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  prove  the 
illegality  and  anti-Christianity  of  slavery.  As  custom- 
ary with  all  pioneer  editors,  the  work  attendant  upon 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  pai>er  was 
most  arduous  and  unremittent.  Mr.  Stone  labored  in- 
defatigably  and  with  undaunted  perseverance,  despite 
the  many  obstacles  he  encountered.  The  success  which 
attended  his  efforts  is  a  matter  of  historic  record.  The 
first  issue  announces  the  transfer  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Western  Star  to  its  books.  Three  weeks  elapsed  be- 
tween the  issue  of  the  initiatory  number  and  the  second 
number,  when  the  paper  was  continued  without  any 
hiatus  until  February  22,  1853.  Then  the  editor  de- 
termined upon  taking  a  respite  from  his  protracted  and 
severe  work.  Immediately  subsequent  to  this  date  Mr. 
Stone  took  a  trip  to  the  East,  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  new  material,  etc.,  but  receiving  a  proposition 
from  Dr.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  Levi  D.  Boone  and  A.  D. 
Titsworth  to  purchase  the  paper,  he  transferred  the  sub- 
scription lists  to  those  gentlemen.  On  August  31,  1853, 
a  committee  of  the  Fox  River  Association,  consisting  of 
Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  chairman,  and  O.  Wilson,  Rollin 
Anderson,  A.  D.  Titsworth  and  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone, 
members,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Christian 
Times,  of  which  paper  Rev.  J,  C.  Burroughs  was  the 
chief,  and  H.  J.  Weston  and  A.  J.  Joslyn  assistant  edi- 
tors. On  November  24  of  this  year  the  paper  was  sold 
to  the  Revs.  Leroy  Church  and  J.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.,  the 
latter  gentleman  becoming  editor-in-chief,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  retains.  The  office  of  the  paper  was  located 
at  No.  7  Clark  Street.  On  November  8,  1854,  Rev.  J. 
A.  Smith  sold  his  interest  to  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Childs,  and 
the  proprietary  firm  became  Church  &  Childs.  On 
November  15  the  office  was  removed  to  No.  16  LaSalle 


Street.  On  August  39,  1855,  Rev.  Mr.  Childs  sold  his 
interest  to  Mr.  Church,  who  was  sole  proprietor  until, 
after  various  changes  a  little  later  on,  Edward  Good- 
man became  half  proprietor  (this  gentleman  having  been 
connected  with  the  paper  since  its  first  issue  as  the 
Christian  Times),  and  the  firm  name  of  the  publishers 
became  Church  &  Goodman.  Of  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  this  paper,  of  its  large  circulation  and 
its  eminent  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of 
the  needs  of  the  denomination  whose  interests 
it  so  ably  conserves,  no  eulogium  is  required ; 
the  ^ct  that  as  the  Baptist  denomination  has 
augmented  the  circulation  of  the  paper  has 
increased  is  one  proof,  and  that  none  are  found 
who  carp  at  the  tenets  expounded,  or  the  homilectics 
set  forth,  is  another  and  more  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  paper  fully  answering  the  needs  of  the  class  of  which 
it  is  a  typographical  representative. 

The  Porcupine,  by  Charles  Bowen  and  Thomas 
Bradbury,  was  a  short-lived  paper  which  dates  in  the 
winter  of  1847-48. 

The  American  Odd  Fellow,  the  first  organ  of 
secret  societies  published  in  Chicago,  existed  in  1848, 
with  J.  L.  Enos  and  Rev.  William  Rounseville  as  its 
editors. 

The  Northwestern  Journal  of  Hoheop- 
ATHiA  was  a  monthly  journal  of  a  partly  scientific 
and  partly  popular  character,  and  was  the  first  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  advocating  the  science  of  Homeop- 
athy. The  first  number  was  issued  in  October,  1848, 
by  George  E.  Shipman,  editor  and  proprietor,  and  was 
printed  by  Whitmarsh  &  Fulton,  at  131  Lake  Street. 
The  last  number  was  issued  in  September,  1852,  and 
was  not  discontinued  for  lack  of  funds,  as  a  number  of 
the  proprietor's  friends  proffered  him  the  means  to  con- 
tinue its  publication  ;  but  he  thought  that  if  those  for 
vhose  benefit  it  was  published  did  not  think  the  journal 
of  sufficient  value  to  contribute  subscriptions  adequate 
to  its  maintenance,  they  could  do  without  it.  Its  issue 
was  consequently  suspended. 

The  Lady's  Western  Magazine,  Charles  L.  Wil- 
son, publisher  ;  B.  F.  Taylor  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Hurlbut, 
editors  ;  was  issued  for  a  few  months  from  December, 
1848. 

The  Chicago  Dollar  Newspaper,  a  literary  week- 
ly, edited  by  J.  R.  Bull,  was  begun  March  17,  1849,  but 
was  discontinued  the  same  year. 

The  Chicago  Temperance  Battle-Axe,  a  weekly, 
by  C.  J.  Sellon  and  D.  D.  Driscoll,  was  published  in 
1849,  for  a  short  time. 

The  Democratic  Argus,  daily  and  weekly,  was 
started  in  August,  1850,  by  B.  W.  Seaton  and  W.  W. 
Peck.  Nothing  of  importance  is  remembered  concerning 
this  paper. 

The  Eclectic  Journal  of  Education  and  Lit- 
erary Review  :  C.  F.  Bartlett,  editor  ;  was  first  issued 
asamonthly  in  June,  1850.  In  April,  1851,  Dr.  N.  S. 
Davis  became  its  editor,  but  the  magazine  lived  only  a 
short  time. 

The  Commercial  Register,  a  weekly,  by  J.  F. 
Ballantyne,  was  one  of  the  issues  during  a  part  of  1850. 

In  January,  1852,  a  monthly  called  The  Chicago 
Literary  Budget  was  issued  by  W.  W.  Danenhower, 
editor  and  proprietor,  in  the  interest  of  his  book  and 
news  depot.  January,  1853,  it  was  changed  into  a  sub- 
scription weekly,  devoted  to  literature  and  general 
miscellany,  whereof  B.  F.  Taylor  was  editor.  April  i, 
1854,  T.  Herbert  Whipple  was  designated  as  associate 
editor,  but  really  performed  the  editorial  duties  of  the 
paper,  and  also  wrote  quite  a  successf  uk^vdette,  eilti- 
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tied  Ethzelda,  or  Sunbeams  and  Shadows,  that  was 
afterward  published  by  Rufus  Blanchard,  being  proba- 
bly the  first  of  that  species  of  literary  production  written, 
printed  and  published  in  Chicago.  It  is  likewise  author- 
itatively stated  that  the  first  music  printed  from  movable 
music  type  was  set  in  the  Literary  Budget  composing 


room  by  Joseph  Cockroft,  the  words  to  the  music  being 
by  Francis  Clarke.  S.  P.  Rounds  for  a  long  time 
printed  the  title  page  for  this  paper,  which,  in  1855,  was 
merged  in  the  Weekly  Native  Citizen,  published  a!boby 
Mr.  Danenhower. 

The  Christiak  Era,  Rev.  Epaphras  Goodman,  edi- 
tor, was  given  a  place  in  the  list  of  unsuccessful  efforts 
for  1852. 

The  Western  Tablet  was  published  by  Daniel 


O'Hara,  Februat /  7,  1853,  as  a  Catholic  literary  period- 
ical,  and  lasted  for  three  years. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Express  and  Commercial 
Register,  an  independent  daily  penny  paper,  was 
begun  June  11,  1853,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Wood  and  W.  J.  Pat- 
terson. 

The  Weekly  Express,  J.  F.  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  lasted 
one  year,  from  some  time  in  1852. 

The  Daily  Times  and  Citizen,  a  Free-Soil  paper, 
by  Zebina  Eastman,ran  from  some  date  in  1853  to  July, 
1853- 

Frihed's  Banneret,  the  first  Norwegian  paper  in 
Chicago,  was  established  in  1852,  by  Mouritzon  & 
Kjoss,  and  printed  from  materials  formerly  used  on  the 
Nordlyset,  published  in  1847,  at  Norway,  Racine  Co., 
Wis.  Despite  the  utmost  economy  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers,  the  new  paper  lived  but  eleven 
months,  and  the  office  was  sold  to  the  Staats  Zeitung 
Several  other  Norwegian  papers  were  attempted  here 
prior  to  1857,  but  their  names,  even,  cannot  be  recalled 
at  present. 

The  Daily  Democratic  Press  was  first  issued  on 
September  16,  1852,  by  John  L.  Scripps  and  William 
Bross.  The  paper  was  started  exclusively- upon  its  own 
merits,  and  without  the  usual  prerequisite  to  newspaper 
publication — a  subscription  list.  As  Governor  Bross 
remarks:  "  It  was  established  in  the  interest  of  the  city, 
the  State  and  the  great  Northwest,  and  without  any 
view  of  making  politics  the  standard  of  the  paper,  and 
the  advancement  of  individual  politicians  the  aim  of  its 
existence."  As  its  title  indicates,  the  Press  acknowl- 
edged allegiance  to  the  then  dominant  political  party, 
but  was  fair  and  unprejudiced  in  its  conduct  toward 
all.  One  of  the  especial  features  of  the  paper  was  its 
commercial  department,  although  in  all  its  work  ability 
was  evinced.  A  few  days  after  the  first  issue  of  the 
paper,  the  office  was  moved  to  No.  45  Clark  Street,  over 
R.  K.  Swift's  Bank,  and  from  this  place  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  weekly  edition  was  issued.  Here  occurred 
that  episode  that  is  a  matter  of  oral  tradition  among 
the  older  journalists.   The  religious  views  of  Governor 


Bross  are  well  known,  and  the  work  requisite  for  the 
issuing  of  a  daily  paper  that  was  of  necessity  performed 
upon  Sunday,  was  a  constant  source  of  animadversion 
by  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Scripps  was  working  hard  one 
Sunday  upon  editorials,  etc.,  and  Mr.  Bross,  entering 
the  sanctum,  remonstrated  with  him  for  breaking  the 
Sabbath.  Mr.  Scripps  said,  "  Now,  good  Deacon,  I 
have  worked  from  five  this  morning,  and  shall  probably 
continue  until  nine  .this  evening,  consequently  I  have 
made  no  break  in  the  Sabbath — it  is  a  whole  day."  On 
March  16,  1853,  the  paper  w^  enlarged,  and  September 
16,  1854,  Barton  W,  Spears,  then  recently  of  the  Ohio 
Statesman,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Monroe  (Michigan^  Commercial,  who  was  a  practical 
printer,  became  associated  with  the  firm,  the  title  be- 
coming Scripps,  Bross  &  Spears.  May  8,  1857,  the 
heading  was  changed  in  form  and  arrangement ;  the 
words  Chicago  and  Press  being  upon  either  side  of  an  oval 
iround  a  vignette  of  a  printing  press,  and.  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  oval  was  the  word  Daily ^  and  upon 
the  lower  part,  Democratic.  June  13, 1857,  the  vignette 
was  again  altered,  having  a  press  in  the  center,  a  loco- 
motive and  cars  upon  the  right,  and  a  steamboat  upon 
the  left  of  the  press ;  above  the  press  upon  a  ribbon 
was  Daily  in  large  letters,  and  below  the  press,  on  an- 
other ribbon,  the  word  Democratic  in  small  type.  This, 
presumptively,  marked  the  decadence  of  democratic 
principles  in  the  newspaper,  and  the  acquirement  of 
those  Republican  tenets  it  steadfastly  expounded. 

Sloan's  Garden  City  was  first  issued  in  1853,  by 
Oscar  B.  Sloan,  as  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  the  interest 
of  his  patent  medicines  principally,  and  as  an  oracle 
upon  literary  matter  secondarily.  The  paper  lasted  two 
or  three  years  and  was  ably  edited,  having  in  its  columns 
many  meritorious  stories  and  miscellaneous  contribu- 
tions. William  H.  Bushnell  wrote  a  serial  for  this 
paper,  entitled  The  Prairie  Fire,  that  was  extremely 
read  and  admired.  Robert  Fergus  states  that  the  size 
of  this  paper  was  twenty-two  by  thirty-two  inches,  eight 
pages,  and  was  printed  by  him  during  its  early  exist- 
ence; but  that  afterward  Charles  Scott  &  Co.,  per- 
formed the  requisite  typographical  work. 

Horner's  Chicago  and  Western  Guide,  a 
monthly  published  in  1853  by  W.  B.  Homer,  purported 
to  contain  all  information  for  traveling  by  railroad, 
steamboat  and  stage,  from  Chicago  to  every  town  in 
the  Northwest  and  to  any  important  city  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chicago  Evangelist*  was  published  in  the 
eariier  part  of  April,  1853,  by  an  association  of  clergy- 
men of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  the  resident 
editors  being  Revs.  H.  Curtis  and  R.  W.  Patterson,  and 
the  associate  editors,  G.  W.  Gale,  S.  G.  Speers,  W.  H. 
Spencer,  A.  Eddy  and  S.  D.  Pitkin.  The  tenets  of  this 
weekly  organ  were  those  of  the  New  School  of  the  Pres- 
byterians. April  ig,  1854,  Rev.Joseph  Gaston  Wilson  took 
editorial  charge  of  the  paper,  it  being  stated  in  a  notice 
of  this  change,  that  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Patterson  had  only 
occupied  the  editorial  chair  until  other  arrangements 
could  be  perfected.  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advo- 
cate thus  commends  upon  its  discontinuance:  "This 
able  contemporary,  the  organ  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Northwest,  we  see  by  its  last  issue  (June  27, 
1855),  is  to  be  merged  into  the  New  York  Evangelist, 
which  hereafter  will  have  a  Northwestern  editor  in  this 
city.  The  Chicago  Evangelist  had  reached  the  twelfth 
number  of  its  third  volume,  was  an  able  and  spirited 
journal,  and  is  discontinued  for  want  of  means  to  make 
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it  in  size,  editorial  strength,  etc.,  what  a  Church  paper 
should  be,  and  its  management  deem  absorption  by  a 
magnificent  sheet  more  honorable  than  struggling  along, 
making  no  well-defined  mark."  Rev.  Charles  P.  Bush 
was  Western  editor  for  the  New  York  Evangelist,  ap- 
pointed in  the  spring  of  1856.  The  directory  for  1853- 
54  designates  John  T.  Wentwoith  as  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Evangelist. 

The  Youth's  Western  Banner,  a  juvenile  month- 
ly, devoted  to  temperance,  morality  and  religion,  pub- 
lished by  Isaac  C.  Smith  and  Oliver  C.  Fordham,  was 
issued  in  August,  1853,  with  Smith  &  Co.  as  editors. 
It  was  continued  for  only  a  short  time. 

The  Christian  Banker,  a  folio  of  twelve  by  nine 
and  a  half  inches  to  the  page,  was  issued  January  5, 
1853,  by  Seth  Paine  and  John  M.  Holmes.  But  eight 
numbers  of  this  novelty  in  literature  were  printed,  and 
these  appeared  irregularly.  Seth  Paine  issued  this 
paper  from  the  back  room  of  his  bank  on  Clark  Street, 
and  .the  paper  was  intended  as  an  elaboration  of  the 
Bank  of  Utopia  he  was  going  to  conduct,  and  as  an 
advertisement  of  the  actual  bank  he  managed.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Paine  in  the  Bank  were  John  M. 
Holmes  and  Ira  B.  Eddy.  These  gentlemen  also  had 
some  interest  in  the  paper.  The  bank,  Mr.  Paine 
asserted,  was  named  the  Bank  of  Chicago,  but  as  its  in- 
fluence became  felt  and  its  power  became  augmented,  it 
would  be  called  the  Bank  of  the  People,  and  as  it  still  far- 
ther advanced  in  cosmopolitan  finance  and  depositary  ac- 
cretion it  would  be  called  the  Bank  of  God.  Mr.  Eddy 
states  that  July  9,  1853,  it  broke  as  the  Bank  of  Chicago, 
and  the  paper  shortly  afterward  subsided.  Mr.  Paine 
was  some  time  thereafter  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum;  how 
far  he  was  qualified  for  a  residence  in  that  institution 
during  his  editorship  of  this  paper  is  unknown.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Lake  Zurich,  established  the 
"Stables  of  Humanity"  there  and  issued  the  Lake 
Zurich  Banker  from  that  place.  There  are  many  who 
contend  that  Mr.  Paine  was  not  qualified  naturally  for 
his  inhabitancy  of  the  asylum  for  the  short  time  that  he 
was  there;  that  he  was  merely  hyper-reformatory  and 
perhaps  illogical  in  the  nature  of  his  schemes  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  human  race.  Others  again,  notably 
those  who  lost  money  by  his  bank,  refused  to  accredit 
him  with  the  possession  of  any  virtues  and  stagmatize 
him  by  all  descriptions  of  uncomplimentary,  and  prob- 
ably unjust  epithets.  Mr.  Paine  was  associated  with 
Theron  Norson,  in  1839,  in  the  dry- goods  business  in 
this  city.  Ira  6.  Eddy  was  also  one  of  Chicago's  early 
settlers,  he  having  been  engaged  in  the  hardware  business 
during  the  primitive  epocli  of  the  Garden  City. 

The  Christian  Shoemaker  was  issued  by  F.  V. 
Pitney  in  1853  as  a  travesty  upon.  The  Christian 
Banker,  and  was  published  for  a  short  time  only. 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  was 
first  issued  on  January  5,  1853,  from  the  office  No.  63 
Randolph  Street,  as  a  weekly  newspaper,  with  James  V. 
Watson,  editor,  and  William  M.  Doughty,  agent.  It 
was  published  by  Swormstedt  &  Poe,  for  the  North- 
western Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  printed  by  Charles  Philbrick.  Prior  to  the  regular 
publication  of  the  paper,  a  prospectus  had  been  issued  in 
September,  1852,  containing  substantially  the  same  mat- 
ter as  that  which  appeared  in  the  first  number.  The 
editor.  Rev.  J.  V.  Watson,  who  resided  in  Adrain,  Mich,, 
before  he  assumed  charge  of  the  paper,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  wittiest  of  editors,  and  was  a  martyr  to  asthma ; 
constantly  apprehending  that  this  disease  would  cause 
his  demise.  The  paper  which  he  edited  was  a  six-col- 
umn folio,  eighteen  by  twenty-five  inches  to  the  page; 


was  rigidly  anti-slavery;  tenaciously  anti-spiritualism, 
and  an  unflinching  and  fearless  advocate  of  Method- 
ism in  the  Northwest ;  true  to  its  name.  The  paper 
maintained  its  equable  and  successful  career  without 
change  until  October  17,  1856,  when  the  Rev.  J.  V. 
Watson  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  The  Press 
were  unanimous  in  their  tributes  to  his  editorial  ability, 
the  nobility  of  his  manhood  and  the  exalted  nature  of 
his  Christian  manhood.  November  5,  1856,  a  new  ed- 
itor was  announced,  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Eddy,  of  the 
Southeastern  Indiana  Conference,  he  having  been  called 
from  the  Indianapolis  District  where  he  was  traveling, 
as  Presiding  Elder,  when  elected  to  this  important  po- 
sition by  the  Conference.  November  4,  1857,  when 
Mr.  Eddy  had  just  celebrated  one  year's  occupancy  of 
the  editorial  tripod,  the  office  of  the  newspaper  was 
moved  to  66  Washington  Street. 

In  addition  to  the  exposition  of  creeds  and  the  elab- 
oration of  dogmas,  the  religious  press,  as  well  as  the 
secular,  find  it  necessary  to  obtain  subscribers  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  who  demand  the  mental  food  furnished 
by  the  paper,  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  its  publication; 
although  the  system  pursued  by  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  promulgating  the  interests  of  the  several 
advocates  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity,  removes  from 
those  papwrs  a  number  of  the  obstacles  that  impede  the 
financial  progress  of  a  secular  paper.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  Northwestern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate has  been  unusually  successful  in  its  career  as  a 
newspaper  and  as  a  champion  of  the  Church  whose 
tenets  it  propounds,  elaborates  and  defends,  and  Bishop 
Ames,  in  alluding  to  the  vast  numbers  of  Methodists  in 
the  Northwestern  States,  ascribed  their  zeal  and  numer- 
ical ^rength  to  the  influence  exerted  by  this  paper. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  organs  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
ascribed  by  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards,*  is  so  pertinent  and 
trite  that  it  is  given  as  advanced  by  that  gentleman: 

"  Methodism  prints.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  fact. 
Why  she  prints  is  explained  very  naturally.  John  Wes- 
ley was  a  seer.  When  he  was  not  praying  or  preaching, 
he  was  staring  into  the  face  of  a  printed  page.  Amid 
his  prodigious  labors  for  the  Church,  he  did  an  immense 
amount  of  reading.  Few  men  in  literature  have  been 
such  judges  of  books  as  was  our  founder.  He  knew 
the  good  by  instinct,  and  repelled  the  bad  book  as  an 
alert  conscience  rebukes  advancing  sin.  The  invented 
printing-press  with  its  rude  appliances  came — but  not 
by  chance — in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  make  Luther's 
work  possible.  When  God  sent  that  greatest  ecclesi- 
astical event  since  the  advent  of  Christ- Methodism 
into  the  world,  the  improved  printing-press  and  cheaper 
book  made  John  Wesley's  work  practicable.  There- 
fore, just  as  great  railway  magnates  outfit  their  own 
'  special  cars,'  so  Wesley  fitted  up  his  own  private  car- 
riage that  he  might  read  comfortably  while  he  flew  over 
the  Kingdom.  Presently,  dissatisfied  with  books  as 
they  were,  he  began  to  write  and  re-write  and  edit 
books  for  his  people.  Next  in  order,  he  began  to  own 
presses,  which  he  employed  to  carry  help,  suggestion, 
warning  and  zeal  to  his  rapidly  multiplying  societies. 
S<Hne  active  minds  then,  as  sdso  in  modern  times,  won- 
dered why  Methodism  did  not  content  itself  with  what 
other  people  printed.  When  our  Book  Concern  was  in 
full  operation  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  our  Church  presses  and  confine  our  reading  to 
that  which  others  would  contract  to  print  for  us.  Even 
now  it  is  occasionally  said  that  our  Church  might  as 
well  operate  railroads  and  conduct  banks  as  to  own 

*  Mbthooiui  and  LmiiATURB ;  by  F.  A.  ArchibaU,  i8fap\      rs.  I  {> 
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and  superintend  printing  offices.  The  sugjgestiun 
would  be  valid  if  the  financial  results.of  railroading  and 
banking  and  printing  were  the  central  thought  and 
motive.  We  do  print,  on  the  same  philosophy  that 
occasionally  moves  a  Church  or  Sunday  school  to  charter 
a  train  for  a  specific  excursion  and  for  definite  results. 
When  a  Methodist  party  makes  its  plans  for  a  day,  and 
wishes  to  control  the  hours  of  starting  and  return,  and 
particularly  desires  to  determine  who  shall  be  passen- 
gers and  favored  guests,  it  goes  into  the  railway  busi- 
ness, induced  by  the  same  motives  that  sanction  the 
permanent  existence  of  distinctive  Methodist  printing. 
We  get  a  suggestive  hint  in  the  fact  that  two  literary 
institutions  in  this  country  possess  a  catalogue  of  over 
seven  hundred  separate  volumes  of  books  written  in 
opposition  to  Methodism.  We  happen  to  know  that 
this  large  list  does  not  contain  all  extant  anti-Wesleyan 
literature.  These  volumes  were  written  under  the 
stimulus  of  men  who  did  not  love  our  Church,  and  the 
physical  fact  of  the  printing  proves  that  the  kingdom 
of  printing-ink  must  needs  taken  by  Methodist  vio- 
lence. Methodism  was  young,  and  the  Methodists  were 
too  poor  to  buy  dear  books  written  in  their  defense.  A 
hundred  considerations  led  Wesley  to  supply  books 
from  his  English  presses  for  our  people,  and  equally 
led  our  early  workers  to  organize  printing  facilities  for 
American  Methodists  long  before  they  ^gan  to  build 
and  dedicate  houses  of  worship.  We  cannot  forget 
that  the  Frenchy  flavor  that  tainted  English  society  and 
literature  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  compelled 
Wesley  to  provide  cleaner  things  for  his  people.  The 
entire  tide  was  against  evangelical  Christianity.  If 
society  and  the  press  have  pure  features  in  this  country, 
the  credit  must  be  shared  with  the  influence  of  the 
Wesleyan  printing  presses  which  came  to  evangelize  the 
New  World." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  earliest  issue  of  the 
Advocate,  as  an  evidence  of  the  talent  of  the  editor, 
and  an  exposition  of  a  part  of  the  principles  upon 
which  he  contemplated  conducting  the  paper: 

"  We  can  never  suffer  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  to  be  cbat- 
IcQged  in  our  columns,  or  our  discipline  to  be  assailed.  But  to  any 
contribution  that  evolves,  teaches  and  enforces  the  former,  or  even 
proposes  itnpnrveiHents  in  the  latter,  we  shall  never  feel  at  liberty  to 
close  our  columns.  We  fear  nothing,  but  hope  everything,  from 
the  freedom  of  speech.  We  shall  speak,  ourselves,  freely,  and 
shall  never  be  found  fettering  the  lips  of  others.  We  shall  never 
be  found  a  stickler  for  things  m<M%lly  indifferent,  magnifying  the 
■  mint  and  the  anise,'  canting,  and  pandering  to  a  fosnliring  con- 
servatism, sneaking  into  tlie  coverts  of  non-commitalisro,  or 
mounted  upon  a  hobby  of  ultra  progressionism.  We  shall  never 
be  found  so  visionary  as  to  hope  to  escape  censure,  so  accustomed 
to  it  that  it  will  not  grieve  us,  or  so  reckless  as  intentionally  to 
deserve  it.  Of  the  persons  who  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  our 
pages,  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  language  in  which  their  com- 
munications are  clothed,  of  the  suitableness  of  their  cogitations  to 
[H'omote  truth  and  righteousness,  we  are  to  be  the  judge.  Delicate 
responsibilitv!    We  assume  it." 

In  the  issue  of  February  23,  1853,  there  is  an  article 
upon  a  social  gathering,  held  at  the  residence  of  D.  M. 
Bradley,  of  the  Chicago  Democrat  office,  wherein  Mr. 
Bradley  is  designated  the  oldest  resident  "  knight  of  the 
quill"  in  the  city.  The  editor,  in  recounting  the  inci- 
dents of  the  evening,  states  that  "  all  felt,  and  many 
said,  amen,  to  the  prayer  of  the  esteemed  pastor  pres- 
ent, which  in  spirit  resembled  one  we  once  heard  from 
a  good  brother  in  Michigan  on  a  similar  occasion:  '  We 
thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  0ne  thing  is  not  good;  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.*  Brother  Bradley  de- 
serves well  of  the  Church  for  the  interest  he  has  taken, 
and  aid  he  has  rendered,  personally  and  with  his  pen, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Northwestern  Book  Con- 
cern."  Volume  III,  Number  i,  of  the  date  January  3, 


1855,  came  out  in  a  new  dress  of  typography,  and  with 
a  new  heading,  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 

Recurring  to  the  death  of  Rev.  J.  V.  Watson,  as 
one  of  the  most  marked  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Advocate  prior  to  1858,  the  incomplete  editorial  hereto 
appended,  with  the  editorial  comments  of  his  surviving 
co-laborer,  evinces  the  pertinaceous  adherence  to  his 
duty  of  him,  who,  while  in  the  very  clutch  of  the  "  grim 
reaper,"  thought  so  earnestly  of  an  appeal  for  the  serv- 
ice of  his  Master;  the  last  effort  of  Mr.  Watson's  life 
being  an  entreaty  for  the  united  assistance  from  Chris- 
tians to  further  the  enlightenment  of  their  benighted 
fellow-creatures. 

OUR  MISSIONARY  TREASURY. 

"  Brethren,  we  tremble  every  time  we  mention  these  words. 
Not  indeed  that  we  are  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  We  believe 
our  Zion,  as  yet,  has  taken  hold  of  no  burden  that  it  cannot  lift ; 
but  we  now  and  then  bear  curtailment  talked  of.  Well,  whom 
shall  we  call  home  ?  Where  shall  we  commence  this  curtailment  ? 
How  much  will  it  promote  the  honor  of  the  Church  and  the  glory 
of  God  ?  Help,  brethren,  help !  This  will  never  do.    We  must  ap- 

Ely  the  discipline  in  raising  funds  for  this  holy  purpose,  to  the  very 
:tter,  and  the  work  will  be  done,  aye,  more  than  done.  Means 
should  be  resorted  (o  extraordinary  where  the  ordinary  cannot  meet 
the  emergency  immediately.  Gold  and  silver,  brethren !  It  belong- 
eth  to  the  Lord  and  for  the  sake  of  millions  ready  to  perish,  let  it  be 
put  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  The  cause  of  missions  is  the 
cause  of  causes.  It  is  the  Chim:h's  noble  right  arm.  O  let  not  its 
strength  be  enfeebled  !  Where  is  the  one  who  has  not  a  dollar  for 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord  in  this  emergency?  We  long  to  hear  from 
the  communications  of  our  able  secretary  a  more  liberal  tone  of 
spirit  on  this  subject.  We  have  said  we  trembled  when  we  men- 
tioned the  words  which  head  this  article.  Well,  we  have.  We 
have  trembled  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  Church.  We  have 
trembled  for  bis  blessing  upon  our  basicets  and  iion.  We  must 
bring  all  the  tithes  of  the  Lord  into  the  Lord's  bouse.  'To  him 
that  nath  shall  be  given ;  to  him  tbu;  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
eveu  that  which  he  hath,' 

["The  above  are  among  the  dying  words  of  the  late  beloved 
editor  of  this  paper.  On  the  evening  before  his  death  he  dictated 
to  the  writer  of  these  lines  about  half  a  column  of  matter  for  this 
issue,  of  which  the  above  is  a  part.  Though  in  great  and  increas- 
ing bodilv  weakness  for  months,  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  fed  that 
be  was  sdll  serving  the  Church,  and  he  continued  to  labcv  until  ^ 
last,  dictating  from  three  to  6ve  columnsper  week  for  his  sheet.  In 
our  last  were  five  columns  from  him.  This  week  his  labors  were 
commenced  by  the  preparation  of  the  short  article  beaded  'Want  of 
Sectional  Independence.'  But  his  tongue  faltered  and  for  the  first 
(time)  his  paper  is  'short  of  editorial.'  When  writing  for  him  the 
above,  we  were  conscious  of  his  near  dissolution,  and  those  earnest 
words,  so  slowly  and  faintly  spoken,  sounded  to  us  like  the  falter- 
ing notes  of  the  d^ng  swan,-  rather,  as  they  were,  like  soul-tnvath- 
ings  from  the  spint  world ;  like  pleadings  from  the  upper  Canaan 
for  the  work  of  grace  below.  'Help,  brethren,  helpl  still  sounds 
in  our  ears.  Before  thb  plea  was  in  type,  the  soul  of  the  pleader 
was  before  the  Throne," — Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  Octo- 
ber 33,  1S56.] 

The  Olive  Branch  of  The  West  was  published 
for  a  short  time  in  1853  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Balme,  pastor  of 
the  Salem  Baptist  Church. 

The  Chicago  Homeopath,  a  monthly  popular 
journal  of  homeopathy,  was  started  in  January,  1853, 
by  Drs.  D.  S.  Smith,  S.  W.  Graves  and  R.  Ludlam,  and 
was  continued  until  December,  1856,  being  discontinued 
u[>on  the  completion  of  the  third  volume.  The  editors 
in  January,  1854,  were  Drs.  R.  Ludlam  and  D.  Alphonso 
Colton. 

The  Chicago  Courant,  .an  independent  daily, 
was  issued  November  16,  1853,  with  William  Duane 
Wilson  as  editor.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1854,  the 
paper  was  enlarged,  and  a  notice  is  extant  of  its  exist- 
ence upon  May  31,  1854.  About  that  time  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Cook,  Cameron  &  Patterson, 
and  these  gentlemen  stopped  the  running  of  the  Cour< 
ant,  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  about  July  4,  1854,  issued  Young 
America,  a  daily  and  weekly  Democratic  paper,  with  J. 
W.  Patterson  as  editor.   James  W.  Sheahaor^s  thb 
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time  in  the  East,  and  at  the  solicitation  of '  the 
publishers  of  this  paper  came  to  Chicago.  After  some 
negotiations  with  these  gentlemen,  they  sacrificed 
Young  America  to  the  manes  of  Americus  Vespucci, 
and  Mr.  Sheahan,  on  August  20,  1854,  issued  the  fVrst 
number  of  the  Chicago  Times,  a  Democratic  daily 
paper,  from  the  office  on  LaSalle  Street,  next  door 
to  Jackson  Hali,  the  old  headquarters  of  "  Long" 
John  Wentworth.  In  the  spring  of  1856  the  publishing 
was  conducted  by  Cook,  Cameron  &  Sheahan,  with  Mr. 
Sheahan  in  the  editorial  chair.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  James  W.  Sheahan  and  Daniel  Cameron  were 
the  editors  and  proprietors,  and  early  in  1857  the  office 
was  removed  to  112  Dearborn  Street,  when  Andre 
Matteson  became  city  editor.  The  files  of  the  Times 
that  were  in  the  office  of  the  paper  were  sent  to  the 
house  of.  D.  B  Cooke  &  Co.  to  be  bound,  in  1857,  and 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  that  consumed  that  place  of 
business  October  19,  1857. 

The  Traveller,  by  James  M.  Chatfield,  John 
Chatfield,  Jr.,  William  B.  Doolittle  and  Lee  Lars,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Directory  of  1853. 

The  Hemlandet,  det  gamla  och  det  nva, 
was  first  published  at  Galesburg,  III.,  in  1853,  and  re- 
moved to  Chicago  in  1854,  with  Rev.  E.  Norelius  ed- 
itor. It  was  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Swedish  language  in  this  city.  It  was 
the  organ  and  advocate  of  £e  Swedish  Lutheran  Church, 
and  was  subsequently  published  by  the  Lutheran  Pub- 
lishing Society,  with  Rev.  Erland  Carleson  as  editor. 

The  Maine-Law  Alliance,  a  temperance  weekly, 
was  published  in  the  spring  of  1854,  by  Hiram  W.  Jew- 
ell, with  Rev  B.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  F.  Yates  and  Dr. 
Charles  Jewett,  editors.  Rev.  0.  Crouch  took  Mr. 
Hale's  place  In  August,  1854. 

The  F^ee  West,  by  Goodman,  Warren  &  East- 
man, was  published  in  1854,  and  sold  to  the  Tribune 
in  1856. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Mail,  a  temperance  pa- 
per, George  R.  Graham,  editor,  was  started  in  January, 
1854,  but  soon  died. 

The  Chicago  Protestant  was  begun  January  25, 
1854,  as  a  monthly;  Hays  &  Thompson,  publishers.  It 
had  a  short  career. 

Deutsche  Amerikaner,  by  George  Schtaeger, 
lived  for  a  short  period  in  1854.  Mr.  Schtaeger  then 
went  on  the  staff  of  the  Staats  Zeitung. 

The  Atlantis,  by  Christian  Essellen,  a  monthly, 
saw  the  light  dimly  in  1854. 

The  Associated  Press  dispatches  were  furnished 
the  Chicago  dailies  in  November,  1854. 

The  Chicago  Pathfinder,  began  its  work  April 
31,  1855,  as  a  weekly  record  of  railroad  and  real  estate 
transactions,  under  the  editorship  of  W.  B.  Homer; 
Homer  &  Crone,  publishers. 

The  Chicago  Bank-Note  List  entered  the  field 
as  a  claimant  for  public  patronage,  July  17,  1855.  Its 
columns  were  devoted  to  the  reporting  of  matters  finan- 
cial, with  an  especial  reference  to  the  means  of  detect- 
ing counterfeits,  and  containing  a'report  of  the. banks 
that  were  in  embarrassed  condition  or  had  ceased  to  be 
solvent.  It  was  published  and  edited  by  F.  Granger 
Adams,  banker,  at  No.  44  Clark  Street.  Information  as 
to  the  duration  of  this  paper  is  lacking,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  from  contemporaneous  publications,  that 
its  semi-monthly  issuance  continued  beyond  the  epoch 
treated  of  in  this  volume  of  History,  as  in  the  Directory 
for  1858,  published  January  ist,  in  that  year,  it  is  desig- 
nated among  the  publications  then  extant;  and  a  notice 
of  the  paper  in  June  3,  1857,  being  now  in  existence, 


wherein  it  is  stated  that  it  is  issued  on  the  loth  and 
35th  of  every  month,  also  monthly;  the  price  of  the  for- 
mer, being  $1.50  per  annum,  and  of  the  latter,  $1.00  per 
annum. 

The  Illinois  Gazetteer  and  Immigrants'  West- 
ern Guide,  was  published  by  Henry  Greenbaum  and 
T.  W.  Sampson,  M.  D.,  and  edited  by  William  Bross, 
A.  M.  This  sheet  was  of  similar  size  and  make-up  to 
the  Democratic  Press,  and  contained  carefully  collated 
statistics  of  manufactures,  trades,  commerce,  etc.,  upon 
the  first  three  pages  and  a  map  of  Illinois  and  adjacent 
States  npon  the  fourth.  This  was  apparently  but  a  ^>o- 
radic  and  single  publication^  and  appeared  in  August, 
1835. 

Beobachter  von  Michigan,  a  Douglas  paper,  was 
published  weekly,  in  1855,  by  Messrs.  Committi  and 
Becker.    It  lived  about  a  year. 

The  Native  American,  a  daily,  was  started  by 
William  Weaver  Danenhower,  on  September  7,  1855.  in 
the  interest  of  the  Native  American  party,  whereof 
Washington  Wright  was  editor,  A  weekly  edition  was 
also  published,  and  both  were  maintained  until  the  first 
Wednesday  in  November,  1856,  when  they  were  discon- 
tinued. Mr.  Danenhower  is  the  father  of  Lieutenant  J. 
W.  Danenhower,  the  Arctic  explorer,  andChio^,  in 
addition  to  her  many  other  causes  for  distinction,  hasthe 
honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Lieuteneant  Danen- 
hower. 

In  1855,  R.  P.  Hamilton  issued  a  paper  designated 
The  Courier. 

Der  National  DemokrXt,  a  daily  and  weekly 
German  newspaper,  was  first  Issued  on  October  15, 
'^55.  by  J.  E.  Committi  publisher,  with  Dr.  Ignatius 
Koch  as  editor  in  chief,  and  J.  E.  Committi  as  local 
editor.  The  office  of  the  paper  was  at  55  LaSalle 
Street,  near  Randolph,  and  it  was  what,  in  those  days, 
was  called  a  "  Douglas  paper."  In  1856,  its  publica- 
tion was  transferred  to  Michael  Diversey ;  Dr.  I.  Koch 
and  Louis  Schade,  editors.  In  this  year  Mr.  Schade 
pu'blished  a  tri-weekly  edition  of  the  paper  in  English, 
but  this  arrangement  lasted  only  two  or  three  months. 
In  1857,  Fritz  Becker  was  the  publisher,  and  the  editors 
were  Dr.  I.  Koch  and  Victor  Froehlich.  Beyond  these 
meager  (details  nothing  is  known  of  this  paper,  and  for 
these  the  public  is  indebted  principally  to  J.  E.  Committi. 
The  office  in  1857  was  removed  to  240  Randolph  Street. 

The  Age  and  Land  we  Live  In,  was  projected 
in  1855  by  E.  H.  Hall  &  Co.,  but  the  magazine  never 
appeared,  and  remained  inchoate  in  the  brains  of  its 
projectors. 

The  Western  Crusader,  a  temperance  weekly,  was 
started  in  October,  1855  ;  the  title  being  changed  to 
Northwestern  Home  Journal  in  June,  1856. .  Its  chief 
editon  were  Rev.  Thomas  Williams  and  Orlo  W.  Strong. 
In  1857  James  B.  Merwin  was  editor.  F.  H.  Boison  & 
Co.,  publishers. 

The  Chicago  Herald  was  issued  from  93  Dear- 
born Street,  in  September,  1856,  by  T.  R.  Dawley,  as 
a  penny  daily,  with  weekly  edition.    It  ceased  in  1857. 

The  Pen  and  Pencil,  by  T.  R.  Dawley,  was  a 


weekly  art  and  story  paper,  contributed  to  by  T.  Her- 
bert Whipple  and  others.   It  lived  and^died  in  18561 
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The  Sunday  Vacuha,  the  first  excessively  Sunday 
paper  in  Chicago,  was  another  of  Mr.  Dawley's  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  in  1856. 

The  Western  Garland,  a  literary  monthly,  issued 
simultaneously  in  Chicago,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis, 
founded  by  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Lindsay  &  Son,  with  R.  R. 
Lindsey,  editor,  in  this  city,  reached  the  third  or  fourth 
number  here  in  1856,  Its  history  elsewhere  is  not  ob- 
tainable. 

The  Commercial  Bulletin  and  Northwestern 
Reporter,  by  C.  H.  Scriven  and  John  J.  Gallagher, 
was  published  in  1856. 

Rounds'  Printers'  Cabinet. — The  typographical 
supply  business  out  of  which  grew  the  Rounds'  Printers' 
Cabinet,  was  founded  by  James  J.  Langdon,  who  was 
the  foreman  of  the  Journal  office  in  1848.  Sterling  P. 
Rounds  was  a  sophomore  of  the  job  printing  office  of 
the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  while  located  in 
Racine,  Wis.,  filling  the  "  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  with  tem- 
perance stories  and  prohibitive  arguments,  received  an 
invitation  from  Mr.  Langdon  to  come  to  Chicago  and 
go  into  business  with  him.  Some  time  subsequently — 
after  sinking  his  finances  in  a  newspaper  in  Milwaukee 
— Mr.  Rounds  reached  Chicago  upon  a  borrowed  capi- 
tal of  $5.00  and  went  into  business  with  Mr.  Langdon, 
who,  shortly  thereafter,  went  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
and  embarked  in  the  horse-business ;  but  finding  that 
his  horses  were  so  many  Pegasuses  which  lent  wings  to 
his  circulating  medium,  Mr.  Langdon  returned  to  Chi- 
cago and  again  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Rounds 
— ^who  had  carried  on  the  business  alone  ad  interim — 
the  firm  name  being  Rounds  &  Langdon.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1856,  the  first  number  of  Rounds'  Monthly  Printers' 
Cabinet  was  issued,  the  size  of  its  pages  being  twelve  by 
seventeen  and  one-half  inches,  containing  four  pages  and 
having  four  columns  to  the  page.  The  irregularity  in 
the  issue  of  this  paper  made  number  four  appear  in  May, 
1857.  The  fii^t  number  was  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  S.  P.  Rounds  alone,  but  in  October,  1857,  the  names 
of  Rounds  &  I>angdon  appear  as  sponsors  for  its  ex- 
istence. In  December,  1856,  there  was  but  one  other 
journal  in  the  United  States  that  was  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  interests  of  the  "art  preservative" — the 
Typographic  Advertiser;  Rounds'  Cabinet  being  the 
first  of  that  character  in  the  Northwest,  the  second  in 
the  United  States  in  its  date  of  issue,  and  the  first 
monthly  typographical  journal  in  the  Union. 

The  Prairie  Leaf,  a  monthly,  by  D.  B.  Cooke  & 
Co.,  1856,  was  a  literary  and  advertising  periodical. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Music  ;  William  H. 
Currie,  editor  ;  R.  G.  Greene,  publisher  ;  lived  in  1856. 

The  Flower  Queen  was  published  in  1856. 

The  Democratic  Bugle,  by  Charles  Lieb,  was  a 
weekly  which  was  in  existence  in  1856. 

The  Western  Enterprise,  an  agricultural  weekly, 
by  Porter  Little,  was  brief  lived  and  became  merged  in 
tlie  Prairie  Farmer  in  1856. 

In  1857,  a  paper  designated  the  Chicago  Daily 
Union  was  issued  by  the  Chicago  Union  Printing  Com- 
pany. Louis  Schade  was  the  ostensible  editor;  B.  H. 
Mayers,  the  city  editor,  and  T.  Herbert  Whipple,  the 
news  editor  and  proof-reader. 

On  February  21,  1857,  an  evening  journal  called 
the  Chicago  Daily  Ledger,  was  published  by  Barnes, 
Stewart  &  Paine,  with  Seth  Paine  as  editor.  This  eccen- 
tric sheet  was  printed  at  the  machine  shop  of  P.  W. 
Gates. 

The  Chicago  Record  was  issued  by  James  Grant 
Wilson,  editor  and  proprietor,  as  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  religion,  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  on  April 


I,  1857.  This  journal  was  the  first  rec(^;nized  advocate 
of  the  Episcop^  Church  in  Chicago. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Chronotype  was  estab- 
lished, June  27,  1857,  by  Charles  A.  Washbume,  editor 
and  proprietor,  as  a  literary  paper  of  high  order ;  but 
the  panic  prevented  its  success,  and  on  September  26, 
1857,  it  died. 

In  August,  1857,  H.  D.  Emery  sent  out  a  specimen 
number  of  Emery's  Journal  of  Agriculture,  the  first 
number  of  the  regular  issue  of  which  paper  was  an- 
nounced to  appear  January  i,  1858. 

In  1857,  Charles  Hess  published  the  Zeitgeist,  a 
German  weekly,  of  which  Ernest  Goeders  was  the 
editor.  Its  life  is  alleged  to  have  been  brief  and  er- 
ratic, and  it  was  the  exponent  of  ultra  radical  ideas. 

The  Northwestern  Bank  Note  and  Counter- 
feit Reporter  is  reported  as  having  been  published 
by  Isaac  A.  Pool,  in  1857.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
this  paper  may  have  existed  in  1853,  as  in  the  directory 
for  that  year  appears  a  mention  of  a  Bank  Note  Re- 
porter, but  neither  editors  nor  publishers  are  named. 

In  March,  1857,  James  Grant  Wilson,  editor  (Carney 
&  Wilson,  publi^ers),  began  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine  designated  the  Chicago  Examiner, 
devoted  to  literature,  general  and  Church  matters. 

In  1857,  Messrs.  P.  L.  and  J.  H.  Wells  published  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  Commercial  Express,  and  also 
a  commercial  journal,  daily,  called  the  Morning  Bul- 
letin ;  both  publications  being  issued  in  the  mercantile 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  city. 

The  Svenska  Republikanaren  wascommenced  in 
Galva,  III.,  in  1855, and  was  moved  to  Chicago  in  1857, 
with  S.  Cronsioe  as  editor.  It  was  a  secular,  or  liberal 
paper,  founded  as  especially  antagonistic  to  the  Hem- 
landet,  by  the  Bishop  Hill  colony  of  Swedes. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  S.  P.  Rounds  published  the 
Sunday  Leader,  the  first  exclusively  Sunday  newspa- 
per issued  in  Chicago  of  any  permanence.  One  of  its 
distinguishing  features  was  its  chess  column,  edited  by 
I^wis  Paulson.  Among  other  contributors,  Andrew 
Shuman  furnished  a  column  ^sometimes  two)  every  week; 
H.  M.  Hugunin  supplied  a  column,  and  Rev,  A.  C. 
Barry  gave  "  Whittlings  from  the  Chimney  Comer."  Ed- 
ward Bliss  was  the  managing  editor,  and  William  H. 
Bushnell,  one  of  the  pioneer  editors  of  Chicago,  was 
sub-managing  editor. 

In  1857,  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Sun- 
day Leader,  the  Sunday  Herald  was  started  in  oppo- 
sition thereto;  it  ran  about  a  year. 

The  Trestle  Board  was  started  by  J.  J.  Clarkson 
about  March,  1857,  as  editor  and  publisher,  at  No.  50 
Clark  Street,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

The  Ashlar,  a  Masonic  monthly  magazine,  owned 
and  edited  by  Allyn  Weston,  w^s  removed  from  Detroit 
to  Chicago,  In  September,  1857;  the  first  number  printed 
In  Chicago,  by  Charles  Scott  &  Co.,  being  the  first 
first  number  of  the  third  volume.  It  was,  as  its  name 
imphes,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, and  was  conducted  with  marked  ability  and  careful 
conservation  of  the  "  lights,  rites  and  benefits  "  pertain- 
ing to  this  powerful  organization.  The  magazine  was 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Northwest — the  first  number 
having  been  issued  in  September,  1855. 

In  1857,  Gallagher  &  Gilbert  publisheiEUjthe  Real 
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Estate  News  Letter  and  Insurance  Monitor, 
monthly,  and  but  for  a  very  few  months. 

G.  W.  Yerby  &  Co.,  real  esute  dealers,  in  1857, 
edited  and  published  a  few  numbers  of  a  monthly 
called  the  Real  Estate  Register. 

Hig^ins  Brothers,  in  1857,  published  the  Chicago 
Musical  Review,  from  54  Randolph  Street,  of  which 
C.  M.  Cady  was  the  editor,  and  Pool  &  Spaulding  the 
printers.    The  Review  lasted  but  a  short  time. 

The  Chicago  Magazine,  published  by  John  Gager 
&  Co.,  and  edited  by  Zebina  Eastman,  was  devoted  to 
literature,  biography,  historical  reminiscence,  etc.,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  engravings  relevant  to  the  text. 
The  first  number  was  issued  March,  1857,  and  therein 
it  was  specified  that  the  projectors  and  publishers  con- 
templated an  exemplary  longevity  therefor,  but  after 
the  issue  of  the  March,  April,  May  and  June  numbers, 
the  July  number  was  omitted,  and  with  No.  5  in  August, 
1857,  the  Chicago  Magazine  suspended,  greatly  to  the 
loss  of  the  literary  interests  of  the  city,  as  it  was  ably 
conducted,  and  its  historical  sketches,  biographies,  etc., 
were  exceedingly  valuable  and  accurate. 

Le  Journal  de  l'Illinois  was  first  issued  in  Kan- 
kakee, as  a  weekly  paper,  on  January  2,  1857,  by  A. 

Grandpre  and  Claude  Petit,  this  being  the  first  French 
newspaper  published  in  the  State.  In  September  of 
that  year  it  was  removed  to  Chicago,  under  the  same 
management,  the  first  number  being  issued  in  this  city 
September  18,  1857;  the  first  French  newspaper  pub- 
lished here.  It  then  became  a  semi-weekly  journal,  and 
was  so  continued  until  December  18,  1857,  when  it  was 
changed  to  a  weekly,  published  on  Friday.    Upon  July 


16,  1858,  the  publication  was  discontinued,  the  editors 
subsequently  removing  to  Kankakee  and  publishing  Le 
Courrier  de  l'Illinois. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
records,  some  newspapers  have  been  omitted  from  the 
foregoing  list.  It  will  readily  be  understood  how  im- 
practicab>  it  is  to  trace  out,  from  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  fire  of  187 1,  information  concerning  temporary  is- 
sues. Should  it  be  found  that  essential  omissions  have 
been  made,  the  subsequent  volumes  of  this  work  will 
afford  a  means  of  rectifying  errors.  The  plan  of  this 
History  necessitates  the  arbitrary  closing  of  all  sketches 
at  the  year  1857;  and  reference  is  here  made  to  the  fu- 
ture volumes  for  the  completion  of  the  chapter  on  the 
P*:ess. 

PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  BOOKBINDERS 
AND  STATIONERS. 

In  the  following  pages  are  given  outlines  of  the 
founding  of  the  printers  and  kindred  mechanical  arts  in 

this  city: 

The  first  job  printing  done  in  the  city  was  by  John 
Calhoun,  in  1833.  The  earliest  carriers'  address  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Calhoun  January  i,  1836.  Caricature 
cuts  were  inserted  in  the  Democrat  as  early  as  1840,  and 


humorously  illustrated  advertisements  date  from  about 
that  period. 

The  earliest  printers  in  Chicago  were  undoubtedly 
the  two  apprentices  whom  John  Calhoun  describes  in 
his  autobiography  as  having  been  sent  here  in  charge  of 
his  press  and  printing  material.  Their  names  are  un- 
known; but  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  account  book,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  appear  the 
names  of  David  Johnson,  August  22,  1834;  Ballard, 
October  6,  1834;  Stevens,  no  date  specified;  Charles  H. 
Sedgwick,  September  6,  1835,  and  A.  L.  Osborn  and 
James  Mead,  1836;  the  dates  given  being  those  where- 
on settlement  was  made,  and  the  price  paid  for  type- 
setting being  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand  ems;  these 
— with  John  Calhoun  himself — being  therefore  among  the 
earliest  printers  in  Chicago.  After  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
commenced  the  issue  of  his  paper  early  settlers  recall  one 
Timothy  C.  Ellithorpe,  as  a  compositor  upon  that  paper 
who  Mr.  Eastman*  states,  was  a  refugee  from  Canada, 
during  the  Rebellion,  in  which  country  he  had  command- 
ed a  company  of  the  revolutionists.  Another  very 
early  printer  was  Hooper  Warren  who  edited  his  articles 
at  the  case.  As  his  ideas  took  form  in  his  brain  they 
became  words  and  sentences  in  the  "stick,"  his  lucu- 
brations being  put  into  type  as  Robert  Fergus  con- 
structed his  directory,  without  the  customary  interme- 
diate use  of  copy.  N.  D.  Woodville  was  another  of  the 
primitive  compositors,  and  was  a  son-in-law  of  John 
Baptiste  Beaubien.  He  was  subsequently  employed  as 
copyist  by  L.  P.  Hilliard  in  the  County  Clerk's  office, 
and  is  reputed  to  have  died  poor — as  so  many  of  the 
typographers  have  done  and  are  doing.  Thomas  O. 
Davis,  the  editor  of  the  first  Chicago  American,  in  1836, 
was  another  early  printer,  and  John  Wentworth  states 
that  Abiel  Smith  worked  aspressman  on  the  first  num- 
ber of  that  paper  issued,  and  subsequently  worked  at 
Mr.  Wentworth's  hand  press,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
power  press.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  whose  name  has  been 
prominently  associated  with  Washington  and  military 
annals,  was  an  apprentice  at  Smith's  office. 

The  oldest  pamphlet  extant,  and  the  earliest  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  is  one  of  thirty-six  pages,  and 
is  "  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  City  of  Chicago,  passed 
March  4,  1837.  Chicago  Printed  at  the  office  of  the 
Chicago  Democrat.  1837."!  It  is  undetermined  whether 
the  second  pamphlet  was  "  An  oration  delivered  on  4th 
July,  1839,  at  Peru,  La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  by  George 
W.  Holley  ;  printed  at  Chicago  American  Office,  corner 
Clark  and  South  Water  streets,  1839  ;  "  J  or  the  "  I.aws 
and  Ordinances,"§  ordered  printed  by  the  Common 
Council  in  1839  ;  an  account  of  which  appears  under 
the  portion  of  this  article  devoted  to  Directories.  The 
printing  of  the  oration  appears  to  have  been  performed 
some  time  in  July  or  August ;  as  the  manuscript  was 
handed  over  to  the  printer  July  lo,  1839.  The  printing 
of  the  laws  and  ordinances  was  performed  by  Ellis  & 
Fergus ;  Robert  Fergus  being  the  oldest  Chicago  printer 
now  living. 

The  first  law  book  published  in  Chicago  was  "The 
Public  and  General  Statute  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illin- 
ois," by  Stephen  F.  Gale,  in  1839  ;  the  introduction  by 
the  compiler — a  Mr.  Gates — being  dated  April,  1839. 
The  book  was  printed  and  bound  by  O.  C.  B.  Carter  & 
Co.,  Koxbury,  Mass.,  and  a  copy  is  in  the  Chicago  I^w 
Library. 

*"  Early  Frinters  of  Chicago"  by  Zebina  Eastman  in  Rounds'  Printer^ 
Cabinet,  Ociober  iSSo.  Other  authorities  stale  that  P.  T.  Ell<tborpe  was  the 
ci  dtvant  Rcpablican  from  Canadian  soil. 

t  In  possesion  of  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

ilbir 

{  Copy  in  possession  of  Hn.  J.  Murphy  ;  widuw  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Saugmnnh  Hotel. 
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The  next  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  "  A  Eulogy 
upon  the  life  and  character  of  President  William  H. 
Harrison,"  delivered  by  G.  A.  O.  Beaumont,  May  14, 
1841,  reported  in  full  in  the  Daily  and  Weekly  American 
of  that  period,  and  which  pamphlet  was  printed  in  that 
newspaper  office.  As  described  in  the  Bibliography  of 
Ohio,  Peter  G.  Thomson,  (Cincinnati,  1880,)  it  was  a 
duodecimo  of  twelve  pages.  The  first  book  written  in 
this  city  was  the  History  of  Baptism  by  Rev.  Isaac  Tay- 
lor Hinton,  an  advertisement  of  which  appears  in  the 
Daily  American  of  May  i,  1840,  and  in  the  same  paper 
under  date  September  28,  1840,  it  is  stated  as  for  sale. 
The  first  work  compiled  and  printed  in  Chicago,  was 
Jonathan  Young  Scammon's  reports,  that  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  binder,  at  Holcomb  &  Co.'s  establishment, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1840.*  The 
first  lampoon  discoverable,  is  one  published  in 
1843,  entitled : 

THE  CHARIVARI  f 

what  took  place  and  what  didn't  uke  place  on  the  evening  of 
January  19th,  1843,  in  the  city  of 

Japan,  Kamschatka  Co.,  Ills., 

what  was  done  and  what  wasn't  done  by  the 

Shbbt  Iron  Band 

a  futi  report  of  the  apprehension  of  the  rioters,  and  their  examina- 
tion, including  what  was  said  and  what  wasn't  said  on 
that  occasion 

By  Rocky  Mountain,  Esq. 

The  whole  embellished  with  an  engraving  to  match. 

The  first  book  compiled,  printed,  bound  and  issued 
in  Chicago,  was  the  Directory  for  1844,  which  was 
placed  upon  the  market  in  the  year  1843.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  directories,  published  anterior  to  1858,  is 
given  for  the  information  of  Chicago  bibliophiles  ; 

♦Norris'  Chicago  Directory  for  1844,  compiled  by  J.  Welling- 
ton Norris,  printed  by  Ellis  &  Fergus,  Haloon  Building. 

•Norris'  Chicago  Directory  lor  1845-46,  compiled  by  J.  W. 
Norris,  printed  by  |J.  Campbell  &  Co.,  Commercial  Building,  65 
Lake  Street. 

*  Norris'  Business  Directory,  for  1846;  Eastman  &  Davison, 
printers,  63  I^ke  Street.  [This  directory  was  "set  up"  from  all 
the  fonts  in  the  printing  office.^ 

•  Norris'  Chicago  Directory  for  1846-47;  (Jeer  &  Wilson,  print- 
ers. Daily  Journal  Lstablishment,  Saloon  Building. 

•Illinois  State  Register  and  Western  Btuiness  Directory  for 
1847;  Norris  &  Gardner,  editors  and  proprietors;  (Jeer  &  Wilson, 
printers,  as  above. 

f  Norris'  Chicago  Directory  for  184S-9,  published  by  J.  W, 
Norris  and  L.  S.  Taylor.  Eastman  &  McClellan,  printers,  (Power 
Press,  office  of  the  Western  Citizen)  63  Lake  Street. 

•Chicago  City  Diioctory  and  .\nnua]  Advertiser  for  i849.50, 
byO.  P.  Hatheway  and  J.  il.  Taylor;  James  J.  I.angdon,  lxM>k 
and  job  printer,  161  Lake  Street. 

TChicago  City  Directory  for  1851,  by  W.  W.  Danenhower, 
printed  by  James  J.  Langdon,  161  Lake  Street. 

I  Chicago  Directory  for  1852-53.  by  Udall  &  Hopkins,  printed 
by  Langdon  &  Rounds,  161  l^ke  Street. 

f  Chicago  Directory  for  1853-54  by  Hall  &  Smith,  printed  by 
Robert  Fergus,  book  and  job  printer.  55  Clark  Street. 

fChicago  Directory  for  1854-5$,  by  Edward  H.  Hall  &  Co., 
printed  by  Robert  Fergus,  book  and  job  printer,  55  Clark  Street, 
third  floor. 

*  The  Mcond  edition  wu  printed  by  Thonuu  G.  Welb,  Cambridge,  1841 ; 
■  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Chicago  Lr*  Libraiy. 
T  In  posMSsion  of  R.  T,  Martin. 

tl*he  firm  of  Campbell  &  Co.  came  to  a  premature  dissolution:  Mr. 
Campbell,  becoming  incensed  at  Mr.  Norris  (the  Co.),  forcibly  ejected  him 
from  the  office,  and  thrcatenid  to  kick  him  if  he  looked  back.  Some  sentlc- 
men,  disciuung  the  matter  with  Mr.  Norrin,  anked  him  if  he  emulated  Ine  ex- 
ample of  Lot's  wife;  Mr.  Norris  replied :  "  No  ;  I  didn't  look  back  !  "  This  in- 
ctdeni  tevered  the  copartnership.  The  published  notice— April  15.  1815 — speci- 
finthal  J.  Wellington  Norris  and  James  Campbell  have  this  day  dissolved  their 
panneranip,  Mr,  Norris isauthorized  todispose  of  the  Chicago  Directory  from 
and  after  taisdate,  and  to  collect  all  moneys  due  upon  the  same.  All  demandv 
■oinst  the  late  firm  of  J.  Campbell  ft  Co,  will  be  settled  by  James  Campbell,  to 
whom  all  nHwiegr  due  said  firm  must  be  paid.    Daily  Journal,  April  16,  1845. 

I  Thia  directory  bein;  designated  the  seventh  of  the  Norris  series,  would 
sugfeat  the  probability  of  a  BunneM  Directory  having  been  iuued  in  1847-4B, 
but  a  copy  of  aucfa  a  publicatna  haa  not  rewaroed  the  search  of  the  compiler. 


t  Chicago  Directwy  for  1855-56;  E.  H.  Hall,  oonpiler;  Rob- 
ert Fergus,  twok  and  Job  printer,  i8g  Lake  Street. 

I  The  Northern  Counties  Gazeteer  and  Directory  far  1855-56, 
brought  down  to  November,  1855;  E.  H.  Hall,  compiler;  printed 
by  Robert  Fergus,  book  and  job  printer,  189  Lake  Street, 

i  f  Case  &  Co.'s  Chicago  Directory  for  1856.57;  John  Gager 
&  Co..  publishers,  84  Dearborn  Street.  John  Gager,  compiler;  A. 
B.  Case  and  Charies  Scott,  printers;  Culver,  Page  &  Ht^ne, 
binders. 

IT  f  Business  Directory  of  Chicago  lor  October  i,  1856,  pub- 
li^ed  by  John  Gager  &  Co  ,  to  precede  their  City  Directory.  Scdas, 
Zellis,  Uow  &  Co.,  book  and  job  printers,  148  Lake  Street,  over 
Keen  &  Lee's  book-store. 

fCager's  Chicago  City  Directory  for  the  year  ending  June  i, 
1857;  compiled  by  John  Gager;  John  Dow,  printer,  148  Lake 
Street;  published  by  John  Gager  &  Co.,  City  Directory  office. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  introduction 
to  Robert  Fergus's  Directory  for  1839,  re-published  in 
1876:  "In  September,  1839,  the  Common  Council 
ordered  the  revision  and  printing,  in  pamphlet  form,  of 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city.  The  work  was 
tendered  to  IMessrs.  Rudd  &  Childs,  printers,  but 
they,  not  being  able  to  find  sufficient  funds,  offered  to 
transfer  the  contract  to  the  subscriber,  who  accepted 
and  fulfilled  it.  There  were  six  blank  pages  at  the  end, 
ard  Mr.  Childs  suggested  the  filling  of  them  up  with 
the  names  of  the  business  men  of  the  city,  which  was 
immediately  done;  no  canvass  was  necessary,  and  the 
names  were  never  written — each  name,  as  thought  of, 

was  forthwith  set  up  by  the  subscriber,  until  the  six 
pages  were  completed.  It  never  was  supposed  that  the 
names  of  all  the  business  men  of  the  city  were  included 
in  this  list,  but  the  necessary  pages  were  filled  up,  and 
the  title  given  those  names  the  Chicago  Business  Direc- 
tory. There  were  no  numbers  on  any  street  (except  Lake 
Street),  at  that  time — the  numbers  now  given  are  those 
of  the  present  day  [1876]."  On  the  completion  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances,  fifty  copies  were  delivered  to  the 
city,  and  the  sum  of  $25  was  ordered  paid,  January  27, 
1840.  (See  Common  Council  Proceedings,  published  in 
the  Daily  Chicago  American,  January  2  and  29,  and 
February  22,  1840).**  About  fifty  copies  were  sold  to 
the  citizens  at  fifty  cents  per  copy;  the  balance  of  the 
five  hundred  were  never  used  in  public.  This  old  busi- 
ness directory  was  reprinted,  with  all  its  imperfections,  in 
the  Chicago  Republican  and  in  Hurlbut's  "Antiquities." 
In  this  latter  work  there  were  a  few  additional  errors 
made  in  its  reproduction.  Mr.  Fergus  states  that  for 
years  the  old  business  directory  lay  upon  the  imp(»ing 
stone,  and  that  as  memory  would  recall  some  inhabitant 
of  Chicago  in  1839,  his  name  would  be  set  up  and 
added  to  the  nucleus  upon  the  stone,  until  a  proof  was 
subsequently  taken  therefrom.  As  the  directory  was 
afterward  presented  to  the  public,  it  received  the  highest 
eulogium  from  old  settlers  for  accuracy  and  lack  of 
omis.sions,  and  is  now  one  of  the  standard  works  of  ref- 
erence for  early  Chicago  settlement. 

In  1844,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Scammon's 
Reports  were  printed  by  Ellis  &  Fergus;  the  first  work 
of  this  kind  that  was  completed  and  presented  to  the 
public. 

The  directfnieii  marked  with  *  are  in  the  poasewion  of  R.  T.  Uartin ;  thoae 
marked  t  are  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

*  Thcsetwodirectories  are  for  the  Mme  year;  Case's  having  been  published 
prior  to  that  designated.  Gaffer's  as  shown  by  names  that  appear  in  Caae'sas  re- 
ceived too  tate  for  cIassifH:«iion,''  being  m  Gager's,  alphabet ically  claaufied 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

See  City  Treasurer's  Quarterly  Report  for  January,  Febmary  and  March, 
iflM.    See  also.  Common  Council  Proceedings  <in  City  Cleik^  office), 

FeWuary  3U,  184a. 


I,  dated. 
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The  first  historical  work  is  also  the  result  of  Ellis  & 
Fergus's  typographical  skill;  the  pamphlet  being  of 
thirty-four  pages,  and  entitled  "The  Massacre  at 
Chicago,  August  15,  1812,  and  of  Some  Preceding 
Events."  It  was  printed  in  1844,  A  copyis  preserved 
in  the  Historical  Library,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  narrative  was  transcribed  in  a  small  blank-book 
and  was  set  from  that  manuscript ;  the  luurative  itself 
afterward  being  incorporated  in  Mrs.  Kinzie's  work, 
*'  Wau-bun,"  wherein  also  appeared  a  statement  that  the 
story  of  the  massacre  was  first  pnnted  in  1836.  This 
assertion  Mr.  Fergus  pronounces  erroneous,  there  hav- 
ing been  no  office  capable  of  its  production  in  that 
year  in  Chicago,  and  no  book-binder  here  to  bind  it. 
Mr.  Fergus  emphatically  states  that  the  narrative  of  the 
massacre  was  not  published  until  the  year  1844.  John 
Wentworth  makes  the  same  statement  in  his  able  and 
exhaustive  papers  upon  Fort  Dearborn  (Third  paper, 
Fergus'  Historical  Series),  and  with  two  such  author- 
ities* the  matter  would  appear  to  be  definitely  decided. 

The  first  volume  of  poems  published  in  Chicago  was 
"Miscellaneous  poems,  to  which  are  added  writings  in 
prose,"  by  William  Asbury  Kenyon.f  Printed 
James  Cfunpbell  &  Co.,  i845»  sold  by  Brantigan  & 
Keen,  S.  F.  Gale  &  Co.,  W.  W.  Barlow  &  Co.,  and 
Comstock  &  Ackley.  The  Daily  Journal  of  January 
23,  1845,  has  an  advertisement  that  Kenyon's  poems 
are  just  published  and  for  sale  at  146  Lake  Street,  by 
Brantigan  &  Keen. 

The  bibliopegic  labor  upon  some  of  these  books 
was  performed  by  Ariel  Bowman  and  Hugh  Ross,  the 
earliest  of  Chicago's  book-binders.  The  typographical 
succession  of  this  firm  is  :  Ariel  Bowman,  who  came  to 
this  city  in  1840  ;  Hugh  Ross,  who  is  specified  in  the 
directory  for  1839  as  a  book-binder  and  paper-ruler; 
these  gentlemen  entered  into  a  copartnership  with  their 
place  of  business  at  35  Clark  Street,  Saloon  Building, 
which  was  dissolved  September  14,  1843,  the  firm  being 
succeeded  by  J.  A.  Hoisington,  with  the  place  of  busi- 
ness at  Saloon  Building,  45  Clark  Street,  opposite  the 
City  Hotel,  who  associated  with  him.  about  1847,  Will- 
iam Stacy,  and  the  establishment  wasat  61  Clark  Street, 
the  business  house  being  removed  in  1850  to  79  Lake 
Street,  Tremont  Block.  In  1852,  Mr.  Hoisington,  who 
was  a  prot^g^  of  Mr.  Bowman's,  and  his  son  J.  A.  M. 
Hoisington  withdrew,  and  William  Stacy  continued  the 
business  at  the  comer  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets.  In 
1854,  Culver  &  Page  bought  out  Mr.  Stacy.  The 
following  year  Mr.  Hoyne  became  a  member  of  the 
firm,  and  the  house  of  Culver,  Page  &  Hoyne  became 
identified  with  Chicago's  commercial  interests.  This 
concern  in  1855  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  that 
printed  county  reconl  forms  for  the  use  of  county 
officers,  that  since  their  introduction  have  been  adopted 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Gustavus  Braun- 
hold  was  the  first  book-binder  who  operated  upon  Ger- 
man books  alone.  He  established  the  business  in  1848, 
associating  with  him  Charles  Sonne,  in  1850. 

The  first  engraver  in  Chicago  was  Shuball  D.  Childs, 
who  was  engaged  with  Edward  H.  Rudd,  at  the  Saloon 
Building,  in  engraving,  book  and  job  printing,  in  1839, 
and  some  subsequent  years ;  and  with  R.  N.  White,  in 
engraving,  from  1845  to  1853.  Joseph  E.  Ware  came 
to  this  city  in  1840;  the  names  of  the  following  engrav- 
ers are  collated  from  the  directories  for  the  various 

*  To  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  the  oldeit  Chicago  editoTi  nild  Robert  Fergus, 
theotdoK  Chicftgo  priater,  the  compiler  of  this  chapter  is  nnder  the  greUcst 
ob^ntiou  for  their  painstaking  aMistaoce,  their  ckftr  and  graphic  descriptions, 
their  retentive  and  aocunite  memoriet,  which  have  been  exerted  to  fniusn  miss- 
ing data  and  "  make  the  rough  places  plain  "  in  the  hiKonr  of  the  PreM. 

t  Two  oopiea'are  in  the  Ubcarr  of  the  Chicnco  Hittancal  Society. 


years  whose  dates  supplement  their  names:  Miss  H. 
Case,  Herman  Bosse,  1849;  Frank  £.  Thomas,  S.  D. 
Childs,  junior,  both  employed  with  S,  D.  Childs,  senior. 


1850:  A.  W.  Morgan,  1851;  E.  H.  Brown,  G.  W. 
Humphrey,  Henry  R.  Kretschmann,  A.  Kretschmann, 
William  James  White,  John  Waller,  D.  Morse  and 
Rudolph  Zollinger,  1852;  Reuben  Carpenter,  Gossand 
Abbott,  Edward  Entwistle  and  Adam  Fox,  1853. 

The  earliest  "Chicago  Book  and  Stationery  Store" 
was  that  of  Aaron  Russell,  formerly  of  Boston,  and 
Benjamin  H.  Clift,  from  Philadelphia*  who  advertised 
in  the  Democrat  of  August  26,  1834,  that  they  intend 
opening  a  store  of  that  description  adjoining  P.  Car- 
penter's drug  establishment,  on  Water  Street.  The 
partnership  was  dissolved  October  33,  1835,  and  Mr. 


Clift  announced  that  he  would  continue  the  business. 
In  the  American  of  June  18, 1836,  B.  H.  Clift  advertised 
law,  theological,  medical  and  miscellaneous  books, 
stationery  and  paper-hanging.  T.  O.  Davis,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  American,  also  had  books  for  sale  June  8, 
1835.  Another  early  Chicago  bookseller  was  Stephen 
F.  Gale,  who  advertised  a  map  of  Cook  County  as  for 
sale  at  his  store,  in  the  American  of  January  9,  1836. 
Augustus  H.  and  Charles  Barley  were  clerks  at  Stephen 
F.  Gale's  store  in  1844,  and  the  following  year  A.  H. 
Burley  became  a  partner  of  Gale's;  in  1846  A.  H.  and 
C.  Burley  succeeded  S.  F.  Gale  at  his  old  place  of  busi- 
ness, 106  Lake  Street,  moving  to  laa  Lake  Street  about 
1848.  This  firm  inaugurated  the  art-union  system  in 
Chicago,  with  some  twenty  paintings  purchased  "during 
the  recent  revolution  in  Paris"  (Journal,  September  10, 
1850),  and  which  they  disposed  of  by  the  sale  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tickets  at  three  dollars  each,  and  a 
subsequent  drawing  on  November  15,  1850.  Joseph  C. 
Brautigan  and  Joseph  Keen  had  the  Franklin  Book 
Store  in  1845,  the  firm  also  being  designated  Brantigan 
&  Keen,  the  latter  partner  appearing  to  have  succeeded 
to  the  business.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Joseph 
Keen,  junior,  and  William  B.  Keen,  under  the  title  of 
Keen  &  Brother,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  the  firm 
of  Keen  &  Lee.  K.  K.  Jones  had  a  periodical  depot  in 
1844. 

T.  B.  Carter,  who  had  a  book  and  stationery  store 
in  1845,  was  also  the  earliest  depositary  of  the  Chicago 
Bible  Society.  W.  W.  Barlow  &  Co.,  booksellers,  ap- 
pear as  the  first  in  that  business  who  make  a  specialty 
of  school  books,  at  is'i  I^ke  Street,  in  the  same  year, 
and  this  firm  was  succeeded  by  William  Bross*  &  Co., 
at  the  same  location,  in  1847;  the  firm,  in  1848,  becom- 
ing Griggs,  Bross  &  Co.,  and,  in  1849,  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.  The  first  school  book  published  in  Chicago,  was 
"Wells's  English  Grammar,  No.  i,  by  W.  H.  Wells,  A. 
M.,  published  by  Griggs,  Bross  &  Co.,  121  Lake  Street," 
February  12,  1849.  N.  W.  Jones  had  a  periodical 
vending  establishment,  in  1845.   J.  W.  Hooker,  in 

•  The  Hon.  WiHiam  Bnm  pabBshod  the  first  extended  Commercial  Review 
of  CUca^  in  tSs*. 
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1845,  was  bookseller  stationer  at  152  Lake  Street, 
and  had  the  primal  depository  for  Sunday  school  books. 
The  first  Catholic  bookseller  was  Charles  McDonnell, 
whose  store  was  on  Market  Street,  in  1845.  J.  S.  Corn- 
stock  and  6.  F.  Ackley,  were  proprietors  of  a  book- 
sellers* and  stationers'  business  in  184^,  as*  was  J.  John- 
son, at  59  Lake  Street.  The  first  printers'  ware-room 
was  established  by  Robert  Fergus,  in  1848.  The  first 
establishment  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  printing  paper, 
etc.,  was  that  of  Henry  Butler  and  Joseph  Hunt,  in 
1850.  The  first  recorded  book  agent  in  this  city,  was 
Frederick  Blecker,  in  1853.  The  earliest  Chicago  dis- 
ciples of  Alois  Senefelder,  who  invented  lithography, 
in  1793,  was  Edward  Mendel,  who  established  his  litho- 
graphic house  at  170  Lake  Street,  1853,  by  whom 
Charles  Verraeire  was  employed  the  same  year;  and 
Henry  Acheson  and  William  H.  Rodway,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  book  and  job  printing  in  1852,  and  announced 
themselves  as  lithographic  printers  in  1853. 

A  description  of  progress  in  the  limner's  art  would 
be  replete  with  arbitrary  terms  and  phrases,  and  would 
convey  but  indefinite  information  to  the  general  reader, 
without  fac-similes  of  some  of  the  products  of  the  skill 
of  the  workmen.  An  Inspection  of  the  phototypes  of 
early  cuts  of  edifices  reproduced  in  this  volume,  and  of 
the  later  illustrations  that  appear  herein,  will,  however, 
give  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  printers  and 
engravers. 

The  lithographic  art  progressed  with  the  other  arts 
and  sciences  in  this  city,  and  in  the  directory  of  1857, 
John  Gemmell,  132  Lake  Street,  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  his  skill.  Even  with  the  assistance  which  these 
efforts  render  to  the  art  student,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  prepress  of  engraving  in  Chicago,  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  engravings 
were  made  to  order,  and  the  skill  of  the  artist  was  not 
displayed  for  the  love  of  the  art,  but  to  render  just  so 
much  work  with  the  graver  as  would  be  adequate  to  the 
recompense  he  was  to  receive  from  his  employer,  A 
comparison  of  the  efforts  herein  exhibited,  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  is  sufficient  to  manifest  the  advance 
made,  although  the  intermediate  steps  are  incapable  of 
demonstration  or  comprehension. 

In  1842  S.  D.  Childs  invented  a  printing  press,  which 
was  not  generally  adopted,  however. 

.  The  oldest  Swedish  printer  in  Chicago,  probably  in 
the  United  States,  is  Nicholaus  P.  Armstrong,  who  came 
to  this  city  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  and  the  next  to  Mr. 
Armstrong  in  point  of  residence  in  the  city  is  Charles 
Johnson.  The  name  of  the  first  printer  of  the  German 
language  is  lost  to  history;  the  first  French  printer  was 
Claude  Petit,  who  edited  the  Journal  de  1'  Illinois,  in  1 85  7. 

The  first  typographers'  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  narrated  in  the  Democrat  of 
January  19,  1848,  whereat  David  M.  Bradley,  was  chair- 
man ;  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  chaplain ;  Benjamin  Franklin 
Worrell,  orator,  and  J.  M.  Moon,  poet.  Songs  were 
sung  by  McConnell  and  Lombard ;  and  speeches  and 
toasts  given  by  Alfred  Dutch,  George  Davis,  D.  L. 
Gregg,  Jonathan  Young  Scammon,  William  H.  Bush- 
nell,  Richard  L.  Wilson,  Calvin  Butterfield,  Robert  Fer- 
gus, J.  T.  Bennett,  J.  S.  Beach,  Mortimer  C.  Misener, 
Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest,  T.  A.  Stewart,  C.  S.  Abbott, 
James  Campbell,  H.  K.  Davis,  W.  T.  West,  J.  E. 
Wheeler,  A.  M.  Palley,  K.  K.  Jones,  Chauncey  T.  Gas- 
ton, and  W.  H.  Austin. 

The  first  music  printed  in  Chicago  was  by  Joseph 
Cockroft*  in  1854;  the  music  composed  by  J.  Dyhren- 

•  Jowph  Cockroft  wm  airanled  a  silver  ined«l  for  the  firtt  atereotypiiiy 
doM  in  ChiucD,  at  Ibe  Fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Cbkaso  Hcduoici'  imti- 
tvU,  held  in  ^51.  He  did  the  atereotypinc  of  the  JaanaTaAica  that  year. 


furth,  and  the  song,  composed  by  Benjamin  F.  Taylor, 
for  which  the  music  was  originated,  was  entitled,  "  It 
will  alt  be  Right  in  the  Morning." 

The  Chicago  Type  Foundry,  located  at  No.  43 
Franklin  Street,  in  1855,  was  the  first  type  foundry  in 
the  city,  and  the  first  type-casting  there  was  done  in 
1856,  by  Nathan  Harper,  the  foundry  being  then  under 
the  charge  of  C.  G.  Sheffield.  The  first  "  outfit "  sup- 
plied by  the  foundry  was  in  January,  1857,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  new  "dress,"  of  brevier  and  nonpariel, 
for  the  Springfield  Journal,  then  published  by  Bail- 
hache  &  Baker.  In  January,  1857,  the  place  of  busi- 
ness was  moved  to  90  Washington  Street.  In  1863, 
Scofield,  Marder  &  Co.  succeeded  to  the  Chicago  Type 
Foundry,  and  subsequently  changed  the  proprietorship 
to  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.  The  first  electrotyping  per- 
formed in  Chicago  was  also  done  at  the  Chicago  Type 
Foundry. 

The  Printers'  Union  was  organized  October  26, 
1850,  with  the  following  officers:  Carver  Butterfield. 
president;  Benjamin  Franklin  Worrell,  vice-president ; 
Mortimer  C.  Misener,  secretary,  and  William  H.  Aus- 
tin,  treasurer;  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Union  was 
held  on  November  30,  1850,  at  the  hall  of  the  Rhein 
Saloon.  This  confraternity  was  maintained  until  June, 
1852,  when  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  National 
Union  for  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  which 
succeeded  the  Printers'  Union.  The  charter  members 
were  William  H.  Austin,  Samuel  S.  Beach,  A.  W.  Beard, 
Francis  A.  Belfoy,  J.  T.  Bennett,  A.  P.  Blakeslce, 
Charles  F.  Bliss,  Charles  Booth,  J.  I.  C.  Botsford,  E.  S. 
Bradley,  Charles  H.  Brennan,  F.  W.  Brooks,  George  E. 
Brown,  Carver  Butterfield,  James  Campbell,  O.  F.  Car- 
ver. A.  B.  Case,  W.  H.  Chappel,  Dyer  L.  Cowdery,  E. 
S.  Davis,  J.  W.  Deiggs,  E.  J.  Farnum,  C.  W.  Gardner, 
Fred  Garside,  F.  G.  Haight,  Julius  A.  Hayes,  Henry  S. 
Hickok,  Oscar  M.  Holcomb,  A.  S.  Hopkins,  D.  B.  Hop- 
kins, G.  H.  Kennedy,  Joel  A.  Kinney,  William  F,  Knott, 
D.  Lalande,  C.  B.  Langley,  James  Macdonald,  John  F. 
Madison,  Warren  Miller,  Mortimer  C.  Misener,  T.  R, 
Moroney,  W.  W.  McCurdy,  A.  McCutcheon,  William 
McEvoy,  W.  H.  McWharter,  George  McWilliams,  C.  H. 
Philbrick,  F.  M.  Porter,  F.  A.  Ryan,  Amos  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  Alfred  M.  Talley,  J.  S.  Thompson,  B. 
W.  Van  Horn,  James  C.  Weaver,  J.  E.  Webb,  W.  P. 
Whiffen,  Hiram  Woodbury,  J.  P.  Woodbury;  and  the 
primal  officials  of  the  Typographical  Union  were:  Car- 
ver Butterfield,  president;  C.  B.  Langley,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  P.  Woodbury,  recording  secretary;  Joel  A.  Kin- 
ney, treasurer.  The  wages  received  by  the  craft,  di- 
rectly subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  Typographic 
Union,  were  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand  ems;  job 
printers,  eight  dollars  per  week;  foremen,  ten  dollars 
per  week;  this  scale  being  about  the  rate  that  ruled 
at  and  after  the  institution  of  the  Printers'  Union  in 
1850.  The  question  of  combinative  labor  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  individual  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  profound  thinkers  for  many  years; 
however  well,  or  illy,  trades-unions  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  other  fields  of  labor,  the  fact  remains  that 
printers  have  been  materially  and  permanently  benefited 
by  the  Typographical  Union;  not  alone  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  higher  scale  of  wages  for  the  craft  generally, 
but  in  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  a  higher 
morale  of  the  operatives  themselves.  Printers  of  a  few 
years  since  were  notorious  for  the  "transportation  of 
the  standard; "  now  the  best  workmen  are  distinguished 
for  their  sobriety  and  good  citizenship,  and  inebriety 
and  capability  are  no  longer  synonymous  terms. 

The  Typographical  Union  has  gTO|^n^frQna^,arc^T 
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score  of  printers  in  1850  to  one  thousand  members  in 
1883,  among  whom  are  a  number  of  competent  females, 
who  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  men  for 
their  labors.  Its  business  is  such  that  the  Union  is 
obliged  to  establish  its  secretary  in  a  permanent  office, 
containing  library  and  reading  room,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1882.  This  office  is  also  an  employment 
bureau,  to  which  the  proprietots  send  for  help,  and 
where  the  unemployed  wait  such  calls,  and  profitably 
spend  the  time  in  poring  over  the  treasures  the  libraiv 
affords.  The  present  Union  possesses  one  lot  in  Cal- 
vary, and  another  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  the  latter 
valued  at  about  five  thousand  dollars;  and  the  action 
of  the  Union,  in  its  efforts  for  an  increase  in  the  scale 
of  prices,  has  not  been  taken  solely  for  the  mere  ad- 
vance of  cents  per  thousand  ems,  but  has  also  had 
consideration  for  the  interest  of  employers,  and  the 
providing  good  and  skilled  labor  for  those  offices  which 
are  supplied  by  Union  men.  In  the  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital,  the  results  that  would  accrue  from 
indiscreet  efforts  by  those  who  are  deficient  in  fore- 
sight, have  been  abrogated,  and  the  intermediation  of 
the  Union  between  printers  and  newspapers  and  job 
offices,  in  times  of  dissension,  has  often  been  exerted 
with  the  most  felicitous  consequences;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Union  interposed  its  aegis  of  sodality  to  pre- 
clude undue  advantage  being  taken  of  any  concession 
by  the  printers. 

Any  statistical  statement  of  the  various  amounts 
paid  at  specific  times,  per  thousand  ems,  would  convey 
no  information,  as  the  methods  of  measurement  and  the 
rules  of  allowance  have  been  subject  to  many  muta- 
tions. At  the  present  time,  a  printer  cannot  make  as 
much  money  setting  a  given  number  of  ems  at  thirty 
cents  per  thousand,  as  he  could  a  few  years  since  at 
twenty-five  cents,  and  the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  No.  16  is  endeavoring  to  level  such  inequalities, 
and  yet  not  over-ride  the  interests  and  ability  of  em- 
ployers— stable  benefit,  not  suicidal  consequences,  act- 
uating its  procedure.* 

The  Printers'  Progress, — In  addition  to  the  ar- 
ray of  newspapers  and  magazines  that  assumed  form 
and  substance  from  the  inventive  literary  brains  of  resi- 
dents of,  and  wayfarers  in,  this  city  under  the  deft 
fingers  of  the  disciples  of  the  typographical  art,  there 
were  numbers  of  books  published  and  printed  in  this 
city.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  even  an 
epitomized  notice  of  them ;  therefore  none  but  the 
primary  efforts  in  various  specific  branches  of  literature 
and  printing  have  been  particularly  noticed,  unless  some 
especial  peculiarity  was  observable,  and  then  the  work 
has  been  alluded  to  solely  because  of  such  idiosyncrasy 
of  mental  effort  or  typography. 

A  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  any  art  would 
be  but  a  barren  outline  without  some  mention  of  the 
various  persons  who  took  part  in  the  incidents;  and  un- 
usual care  has  been  exercised  to  gather  the  names  of 
those  who  performed  any  of  the  many  functions  requi- 
site to  make  a  book,  without  the  slightest  effort  to 
enumerate  only  the  officers  and  let  the  rank  and  file  rest 
in  oblivion.  Possibly  many  of  the  "comps"  whose 
names  appear  in  this  chapter  were  more  distinguished 
for  "carrying  the  banner"  than  their  proficiency  in 
temperance,  but  the  sentence  or  the  paragraph  they  set 
may  have  elected  a  constable,  demolished  a  candidate, 
or  made  a  family  happy  by  some  newspaper  household 
recipe ;  it  is  impossible  to  tell.    They  were,  however, 

*  For  much  information  in  thti  sketch  the  compiler  is  indebted  lo  the  cour- 
tesy of  Samuel  Rutall,  the  present  secretary  and  treMorer  of  the  Unioii  (1833). 


connected  with  the  history  of  the  Press,  and  hence 

publicity  is  given  their  names. 

To  return  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  early  Chicago 
disciples  of  Faust,  Gutenberg,  Caxton  and  Franklin. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  first  printers  here  were  the 
acolytes  who  arrived  with  Calhoun's  press,  "when  the 
breaking  waves  dashed  high  on  the  stern  "  and  mossy 
edge  of  Newberr)'  and  Dole's  primitive  wharf  in  1833. 
Redmond  Prindiville  states  that  the  early  employ^  in 
the  American  office  were:  John  Ellsworth,  pressman 
and  compositor ;  Abiel  and  Orson  Smith,  compositors  ; 
Edward  H.  Rudd,  job  printer  and  compositor ;  John 
Brooks,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor  Hinton,  and  subsequently  became  a  Baptist 
minister  ;  Redmond  Prindiville,  apprentice.  The  same 
authority  states  that  William  Stuart  was  editor,  and 
Alexander  Stuart  assistant  editor. 

In  an  old  number  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
(Hooper  Warren's  paper,  printed  by  Edward  H.  Rudd), 
appears  a  prospectus  signed  by  Alfred  M.  Talley,  Ed- 
ward Grattan,  Andrew  L.  Osborn  and  Richard  W.  Iliff, 
stating  that  they  would  start  a  newspaper  to  be  called 
the  Chicago  Daily  Argus,  and  in  this  prospectus  the 
signers  designate  themselves  as  "practical  printers." 
The  prospectus  decides  the  date  of  their  habitation  of 
Chicago  as  being  in  1 836.  Talley  and  Osborn  were  em- 
ployed In  the  Democrat  office.  E.  Grattan,  in  the 
Weekly  American  of  May  27,  1837,  signs  a  caution  to 
printers  not  to  come  to  Chicago,  in  response  to  an  ad- 
vertisement that  appeared  in  the  Democrat,  offering 
positions  to  journeymen  printers,  as  there  are  plenty  in 
the  city  to  perform  all  the  work  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  art;  but  this  prospectus  is  the  sole  authority 
for  there  ever  having  been  a  printer  here  named  Iliff, 
and  he,  probably  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the 
Argus  to  appear,  also  disappeared.  David  M.  Bradley 
first  entered  the  composing  room  of  the  Democrat  in 
1837,  and  was  connected  with  that  paper  until  his  death. 
James  Campbell,  Zebina  Eastman,  F.  T.  Ellithorp, 
James  Kelly,  Charles  N.  Holcomb,  John  E.  Wheeler, 
Jonathan  Carver  Butterfield  and  A.  R.  Niblo  were  also 
pioneers  of  the  art  preservative,  and  many  of  their 
names  are  to  be  found  among  the  prominent  editors  of 
the  early  papers  of  the  city. 

The  names  of  the  printers  and*pressmen  that  follow 
are  compiled  from  the  several  directories  for  the  years 
indicated  at  the  head  of  each  paragraph.  This  classifi- 
cation has  been  followed  until  the  year  1854,  when 
nomadic  printers  began  to  swarm  into  the  city  ;  and,  as 
it  is  tacitly  conceded  that  a  Chicagoan  is  not  an  **  early 
settler"  unless  his  residence  antedates  that  year, 
deference  for  this  ukase,  and  the  limits  of  this  chapter, 
have  abrogated  any  individual  mention  of  typographers 
subsequent  to  the  close  of  1853. 

1839.  Eric  Anderson,  pressman;  James  S.  Beach, 
with  E.  H.  Rudd  ;  David  M.  Bradley,  foreman  Demo- 
crat; J.  Carver  Butterfield,  compositor  American ; 
James  Campbell,  compositor  American  ;  Timothy  C. 
Ellithorp,  compositor  Democrat ;  Robert  Fergus  ; 
Charles  N.  Holcomb,  foreman  American ;  William 
Holmes,  compositor  Democrat ;  James  Kelly,  com- 
positor American  ;  Abiel  Smith,  pressman  Democrat ; 
Orson  Smith,  compositor  Democrat  ;  Alexander  Stuart, 
pressman  American  ;  Alfred  M.  Talley,  compositor 
Democrat ;  William  Taylor,  compositor  American  ;  N. 
D.  Woodville,  compositor  American. 

The  next  directory  that  was  issued  is  the  one  for 
1844,  but  some  names  are  necessary  to  be  recorded  be- 
tween 1839  and  that  year;  those  of  Kiler  K.  Jones,  ap- 
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prentice,  pressman  and  general  utility  boy  in  the  office 
of  the  American;  Mark  B.  Clancy,  who  worked  upon 
Morris's  Chicago  Directory  for  1845  ;  William  Ellis, 
subsequently  partner  of  Robert  Fergus,  who  arrived 
here  August,  1840,  and  worked  on  the  Tribune;  also  the 
following  signers  of  a  caution  printed  in  the  Weekly 
American  of  July  31,  1840,  dated  July  29,  1840,  warn- 
ing printers  not  to  come  to  Chicago  as  there  are  suffi- 
cient workmen  in  the  city  to  perform  all  the  work  re- 
quired, viz.:  A.  M.  Talley.  Edward  H.  Rudd,  Orson 
Smith,  Abial  Smith,  Robert  Fergus,  Joe  D.  Brown,  J. 
Carver  Butterfield,  James  Campbell,  A.  R.  Nibloand  Z. 
Eastman.  Hon.  Knud  Langland  was  probably  the 
earliest  printer  of  Norwegian  typography  in  Chicago, 


he  having  been  here  in  1843.  This  gentleman  was  not 
a  regular  printer,  but  worked  at  the  case  occasionally, 
his  celebrity  consisting  in  the  able  and  forcible  editorial 
articles  he  furnished  to  Norwegian  publications.  In  that 
work  he  is  accredited  with  having  wielded  more  in- 
fluence than  any  other  writer  in  the  Norwegian  language. 

In  the  following  compilations  when  no  specific  char- 
acter is  given  to  the  employment  pursued  by  each  per- 
son they  were  classed  as  printers;  when  the  name  of  the 
paper  or  office  they  worked  in  was  originally  stated,  it 
has  been  reproduced  here,  and  though  many  of  the 
printers,  etc.,  were  probably  here  before  1843  (when  the 
1844  directory  was  compiled)  no  authentic  record  is  ex- 
tant concerning  them. 

1844:*  David  M.  Bradley;  J.  Can'er  Butterfield, 
Prairie  Farmer;  George  E.  Brown,  Exprera;  Norman 
Buell,  Democrat;  Ellis  &  Fergus,  book  and  job  printers, 
Saloon  Building  (the  first  job  office  in  the  city); 
William  F.  Gregory;  Robert  M.  Hobson,  Express; 
James  Kelly,  Western  Citizen;  A.  R.  Niblo;  Abiel 
Smith,  Democrat;  A.  P.  Spencer,  Better  Covenant;  H. 
J.  Thomas,  Western  Citizen;  Alfred  M.  Talley,  Demo- 
crat; Jacob  Whitmore,  Western  Citizen;  N.  D.  Wood- 
ville,  American. 

1845:  David  M.  Bradley;  Norman  Buell,  Demo- 
crat; J.  Carver  Butterfield;  Samuel  S.  Beach,  Gem  of 
the  Prairie;  J.  T.  Bennett,  Citizen;  C.  H.  Bowen, 
Democrat;  Mark  B.  Clancy,  Gem  of  the  Prairie;  J.  S. 
Davis,  Gem  of  the  Prairie;  Samuel  Dempsey,  Better 
Covenant;  William  F.  Gregory,  Journal;  H.  W  Grogan, 
Gem  of  the  Prairie;  James  C.  Herrington,  Democrat; 
F.  I.  Hays,  Gem  of  the  Prairie;  James  Kelly,  Western 
Citizen;  William  C.  Ladow,  Better  Covenant;  William 
S.  Lyman,  at  Ellis  &  Fergus's;  C.  Martling,  Gem  of  the 
Prairie;  Mortimer  C.  Mizcner;  Abiel  Smith,  Democrat; 
Lorenzo  D.  Swan,  Gem  of  the  Prairie;  Alfred  M. 
Talley,  Democrat;  H.  J.  Thomas,  Western  Citizen;  E. 

B.  Thomas,  Advocate;  N.  D.  Woodville,  Journal; 
Thomas  Whitmarsh;  Russell  Whitmore,  Citizen. 

A  warning  to  printers  against  seeking  work  in  Chi- 
cago was  signed  November  3,  1847,  by  H.  K.  Davis, 
William  H.  Austin,  J.  Sarrell,  H.  J.  Thomas,  Thomas 

C.  Whitmarsh,  James  Campbell,  J.  A.  Smythe,  John  P. 
Breese,  Joel  Rathburn,  F.  W.  Brookes,  A.  P.  Spencer, 
Franklin  Fulton,  F.  I.  Hays,  James  J.  Langdon,  N.  W. 
Fuller,  R.  N.  Garrett,  Samuel  S.  Beach,  A.  Adams,  Jr., 
W.  F.  Gregory,  C.  C.  Moore,  G.  E.  Brown,  Charies  S. 

*  The  aunes  of  Kverml  printen  omiited  in  this  directoiy  list  will  be  found 
M  pnblisberi,  or  in  the  portion  of  thb  chapter  devoted  to  aewsp&pera, 
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Abbott,  N.  C.  Guernsey,  H.  A.  Hough,  David  P. 
Daniels,  William  H.  Worrell. 

1848:  A.  Adams,  Jr.,  John  Amundson,  pressman, 
David  M  Bradley,  sub-editor,  Franklin  Fulton,  Chaun- 
cey  T.  Gaston,  Austin  Sadler,  Alfred  M.  Taltey,  W.  T. 
West,  Iver  Wichington,  pressman.  Democrat ;  M.  S. 
Barnes,  James  J.  Clarkson,  John  Serelle,  James  P. 
Woodbury,  New  Covenant ;  Frederick  Brooks,  W.  H. 
Austin,  J.  T.  Bennett,  J.  E.  Wheeler,  Tribune ;  Charles 
S.  Abbott,  George  E,  Brown,  C.  H.  Bowen,  Charles  F. 
Bliss,  Oscar  M.  Holcomb,  Mortimer  C.  Mizener,  J.  Mad- 
ison Patten,  Benjamin  Sanford,  Hiram  Woodbury, 
Journal ;  Samuel  S,  Beach,  Gem  of  the  Prairie ;  Enos 
S.  Bradley,  Wilson  Franks,  N.  W.  Fuller,  Francis  T. 
Seely,  pressman.  Citizen ;  J.  G.  Glass,  H.  A.  Hough, 
foreman,  J.  A.  Smith,  Ezra  Wilkins,  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser; N.  E.  Guernsey,  Prairie  Farmer ;  Thomas  Kim- 
ball, William  Kirkengoll,  W.  H.  Worrell,  Campbell 
Wait,  Herald  of  the  Prairie  ;  Anton  Portman,  Peoples' 
Friend  ;  D.  P.  Daniel,  J.  W.  Duzan,  E.  S.  Davis,  James 
Campbell,  William  Ellis,  William  Iver,  pressman,  K.  K. 
Jones,  Madeira,  James  Purcell,  T.  C.  Whitmarsh ; 
John  Portman,  printer  and  grocer,  office  undesignated. 

The  following  lists  comprise  names  that  have  not 
heretofore  been  given : 

1849:  A.W.  Adams,  F.D.Austin,  J,  B.  Dow,J.  A.  Hays, 
Rufus  Tebbetts,  William  G.  Travis,  undesignated  ;  Fran- 
cis Belfoy,  William  McEvoy,  Thomas  Morony,  Tribune  ; 
T.  M.  Crombie,  Norman  H.  Eastman,  S.  J.  Noble,  Her- 
ald of  the  Prairie ;  Thomas  Herndon,  Battle-Axe ; 
Thomas  E.  Clarkson,  James  E.  Fielding,  Joel  A.  Kinney, 
G.  Martin,  Journal ;  Robert  Lees,  New  Covenant ;  N. 
C.  Geer  (of  Cringle  &  Greer,  land  agents,  in  1848},  W. 
P-  Gregg,  G.  F.  Palmer,  J.  Tyson  Smith,  C.  A.  Swan, 
Commercial  Advertiser ;  Daniel  S.  Merritt,  Prairie 
Farmer  ;  B.  W.  Van  Home,  Democrat ;  David  Martin, 
Citizen ;  P.  K.  Webster,  Dollar. 

1850:  George  Clark,  Hans  Kjos,  Henry  H.  Kim- 
ball, Robert  McCuilock,  William  T.  Nott,  Amos  Smith, 

A.  B.  Whiting,  undesignated ;  Thomas  R.  Raymond, 
Herald  of  the  Prairie;  Chester  L.  Root,  New  Covenant; 
Jeremiah  S.  Thompson,  Prairie  Fanner ;  Charles  Phil- 
brick,  Democrat ;  John  Barker,  Warren  Johnson,  S.  B. 
Raymond,  foreman,  Citizen ;  Benjamin  W,  Seaton, 
foreman,  Spofford  D.  McDonald,  William  T.  Knott, 
Argus. 

185 1  ;  John  Emerson,  William  E.  Foote,  Henry 
Gibbs,  C.  F.  Hardy,  Warren  Miller,  undesignated ; 
James  Goodwille,  Herald  of  the  Prairies;  C.  D.  Dick- 
erson,  foreman  Journal ;  Philip  J.  Collins,  New  Cove- 
nant ;    Ole  Gulliver,  Ruth,  Democrat ;  Charles 

Dyer,  Citizen  ;  Frederick  J.  Garside,  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser. 

1852  -:  Albert  Beard,  Charles  H.  Brennan,  D.  L. 
Cowdery,  James  H.  DavHn,  Joseph  Dusold,  John  M. 
Farquhar,  Charies  Foot,  J.  T.  Fordham,  William  H. 
Foster,  Abraham  Frankhouser,  Hans  Johes  (probably 
Kjoss),  Henry  Kleinofer,  William  F.  Knott,  James  Mc- 
Donald, W.  H.  McQuarter,  James  Millar,  Edward 
Ryan,  Mark  Sejmiour,  Thomas  Smith,  Isaac  B.  Smith, 
Charles  Vrlchmann,  John  Walsh,  Hooper  Warren,  L. 

B.  Waterman,  William  E.  Wilber,  undesignated  ;  Ed- 
ward D.  Barker,  John  F.  Brown,  Herald  of  the  Prairies; 
Oscar  F.  Carver,  Daniel  B.  Hopkins,  George  H.  Ken- 
nedy, Edward  W.  L'Honnedieu,  John  F.  Maddison, 
Henry  M.  Rogers,  Tribune ;  Robert  R.  Davis,  Thomas 
R.  Hudd,  Thomas  Leicester,  George  W.  McWilliams, 
Hiram  Vanderbelt,  pressman,  John  Woods,  Citizoi ; 
Jacob  Blum,  Frederick  Barnard,  Charles  E.  Beach,  Ira 
F.  Bird,  William  H.  Chappell,  Edward  Irvia^  Cyrus  B.t 
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Langley,  Journal ;  James  Martin,  Benjamin  F.  Monroe, 
New  Covenant ;  George  W.  Blair,  pressman,  Frederick 
W.  Brooks,  J.  Wickerson,  pressman,  Democrat;  John 
Anderson,  William  H.  Harkin,  Alexander  White,  Argus; 
Frederick  H.  Blecker,  John  Wilson,  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser ;  F.  A.  Ryan,  Democratic  Press  ;  Rudolph  Julius, 
John  Simon,  Frederick  W.  Storch,  Staats  Zeitung. 

1853  :  James  Austin,  James  Bamet,  John  Ballan- 
tyne,  Edwin  G.  Barrows,  Joseph  T.  Bennett,  Charles 
H.  Bingham,  Robert  Brunton,  Patrick  Conway,  Claren- 
don Davison,  O.  C.  Fordham,  Clark  Gieb,  William 
Goodwin,  Henry  S.  Hickok,  J.  M.  Hoyt,  K.  C.  Hunt, 
James  King,  Charles  Kreckman,  John  Marshall,  Will- 
iam McCarty,  W.  W.  McCurdy,  Duncan  McDonald,  A. 
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THE  BENCH  AND  BAR. 


The  prosperity  of  a  people  depends  as  much  upon 
a  wise  interpretation  as  on  a  judicious  framing  of  its 
laws.  The  advocate  is  as  necessary  as  the  lawgiver; 
the  Bench  and  Bar  as  indispensable  as  the  Governor  and 
Legislature.  Nowhere  else  has  the  legal  profession  ex- 
ercised a  more  powerful  influence  in  framing  the  laws 
and  molding  the  destinies  of  the  people  than  in  the 
United  States.  Here  they  form  the  leading  political 
class,  being  the  most  thoroughly  educated  in  all  that 
appertains  to  the  civil  life  of  the  nation. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  their  influence  has  been  para- 
mount from  the  first.  Nearly  all  the  great  names  con* 
nected  with  its  early  history  are  also  to  be  found  on  the 
roll  of  lawyers.  They  have  been  leaders  of  the  people, 
not  alone,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  domain  of  law, 
but  in  every  intellectual,  moral,  educational,  charitable 
and  even  commercial  enterprise.  And  the  firm  stand 
taken  by  the  profession  against  repudiation,  in  the  dark 
period  of  1837  to  1842,  was  creditable  to  their  judg- 
ment and  worthy  of  the  leadership  they  had  tacitly 
assumed. 

It  is  now  half  a  century  since  Chicago  began  to  have 
a  Bench  and  Bar  of  her  own,  in  1835,  and  in  every  im- 
portant crisis  of  her  history  since  then,  in  each  succes- 
sive step  of  the  petty  hamlet  toward  metropolitan  great- 
ness, lawyers  have  been  among  her  most  active  leaders 
and  most  influential  counselors.  They  soon  attained 
among  the  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
State  the  prestige  that  always  attaches  to  commercial 
centers,  which  the  rapid  growth  and  concentration  of  large 
interests  here  have  exceptionally  enhanced.  The 
wealth  of  clients,  corporate  and  individual,  has  stimulat- 
ed the  powers  of  the  profession,  until  to  stand  among 
one's  brethren  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  well  toward  the  front 
with  name  untarnished,  is  perhaps  the  most  enviable 
position  that  can  be  reached  by  a  citizea 

The  Judiciary  under  the  Constitution  op 
1818. — ^The  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  of  1818 
instituted  a  judiciary  for  the  new  State  by  the  following 
provisions: 

I.  The  judicial  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  court,  aod  such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly 
shall,  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

a.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  be  holden  at  the  seat  oi  govern- 
ment, and  shall  have  an  appellate  jurisdiction  oqIt.  exnpt  in  cases 
relating  to  the  revenue,  in  cases  of  mandamus,  and  in  sura  cases  of 
impeachment  as  may  be  required  to  be  tried  before  it. 

3.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  in  a  chief  justice  and  three 
associates,  any  two  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum.  The  number 
of  justices  may,  however,  be  increased  by  the  General  AasemUy 
after  the  year  1624. 

4.  The  justices  (rf  the  Supreme  Coart  and  the  judges  oi  the 
Inferior  courts  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  branches 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  commissioned  by  the  governor  and 
shall  bold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  until  the  end  of  the 
6rst  session  of  the  general  assembly,  which  shall  be  begun  and 
held  after  the  ist  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1824,  at 
which  time  their  commissions  shall  expire;  and  until  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  said  justices  respectively,  ihall  hold  circmt  courts 
in  the  several  counties,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times,  and  shall 
have  and  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as  the  General  Assembly  shall 
by  law  prescribe.  But  ever  after  the  aforesaid  period  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  commissioned  during  good  behavior 
and  the  justices  thereof  shall  not  hold  drcnit  courts,  unless  re- 
quired by  law. 


5.  The  judges  <tf  the  Inferior  eoorts  shall  hold  tbrir  oflices 
during  good  behavior,  but  for  any  reasonable  cause,  which  shall  not 
be  sufficient  ground  (or  impeachment,  both  the  juc^es  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  the  ad- 
dress of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  General  Assembly:  Pro- 
vided always,  that  no  member  of  either  house  of  the  General 
Assembhr-nor  any  person  connected  with  a  member  by  coiynguin. 
ity  or  affinity,  shall  be  appointed  to  (ill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
such  removal.  The  said  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  during 
their  temporary  appointment,  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  payable  quarter-yearly  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  and  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  may  be  appointed  after  the  end  of  the  first  senion  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  shall  be  begun  and  held  after  the  first  day 
of  January,  tn  the  year  of  our  Lord  1824,  shall  have  adequate  and 
competent  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  daring  their  oon- 
tinuance  in  office. 

6.  Tbe  Supreme  Cooit,  or  a  majority  of  the  justices  fitenoi, 
the  circuit  courts  <»■  tbe  josUces  thereof  uudl  mpectivdy  appmnt 
their  own  clerks. 

7.  All  process,  writs,  and  other  proceedings  shall  nm  in  the 
name  of  "  The  people  of  tlie  State  of  Illinois."  Alt  iH-osecutions 
shall  be  carried  on  "  In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Illinois,"  and  ccmclude  ".^;ainst  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  same." 

S.  A  competent  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  county,  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly 
may  direct,  whose  time  of  service,  power,  and  duties  shall  be  regu- 
lated and  defined  by  law.  And  justices  of  the  peace,  when  so  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  commissioned  by  tbe  governor. 

Accordingly  the  State  was  divided  into  four  judicial 
circuits,  in  which  the  chief  justice  and  his  three  asso- 
ciates performed  circuit  duties  until  1824.  By  an  act  of 
December  39,  1824,  the  State  was  diidded  into  five 
judicial  districts,  and  five  circuit  judges  ordered  to  be 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  These  were  to  per- 
form all  circuit  duties,  relieving  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  labor,  and  were  to  continue  in  office  during  good 
behavior,  as  provided  in  the  constitution. 

But  this  was  soon  regarded  as  a  piece  of  legislative 
extravagance.  Four  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
$800  each,  and  five  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  $600  each, 
or  in  all,  $6,200  annually.  It  was  therefore  repealed, 
January  12,  1827,  and  the  State  was  again  divided  into 
four  Circuit  Court  districts,  to  each  of  which  was  as- 
signed one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Two 
years  later,  Janua^  8,  1829,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
create  a  fifth  circuit,  to  include  the  whole  region  north 
of  the  Illinois  River,  and  for  it  a  judge  was  chosen  by 
the  General  Assembly,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  doing  duty  in  the  four  circuits  south  of  that 
river. 

Chicago's  Earliest  Judiciary. — Before  treating 
of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  judges  and  lawyers,  assembling  amid  customary  sur- 
roundings, made  respectable  by  the  inherent  majesty  of 
law,  if  not  by  outward  pomp  and  court  forms,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  refer  to  the  earliest  representatives 
and  processes  of  law  in  the  future  city. 

As  in  the  traditional  history  of  ancient  nations,  the 
warlike  conqueror  and  founder  of  empire  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  pacific  lawgiver  and  civil  organizer,  even 
so  by  curious  coincidence  did  it  happen  in  the  predes- 
tined metropolis  of  the  Great  West.  Scarcely  had  the 
military  outpost  of  Fort  Dearborn  been  established,  be- 
fore a  lawyer  came  here  to  reside;  and  as  if  yet  further 
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to  justify  the  parallelism,  he  came  in  the  interests  of 
order  and  justice.  Reference  is  made  to  Charles  Jouett, 
a  lawyer  of  Virginia,  and  afterward  judge  in  Kentucky 
and  Arkansas,  who  came  here  in  1805,  as  the  first  Indian 
Agent, 

The  earliest  mention  in  the  legal  records  of  the  State 
of  a  Chicago  Justice  of  the  Peace,  is  the  following: 
"June  5,  1821,  at  the  second  term  of  the  Commission- 
ers Court  of  Pike  County,  upon  motion  of  Abraham 
Beck,  Judge  of  Probate,  John  Kinzie  was  recommended 
as  a  suitable  person  for  Justice  of  the  Peace."  Chica^ 
was  then  in  Pike. 

At  a  term  of  the  Commissioners  Court  of  Fulton 
County,  held  December  2,  1823,  John  Kinzie  was  again 
recommended  for  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Chicago  was 
then  in  Fulton. 

Peoria  County,  including  the  region  of  Chicago,  was 
set  apart  from  Fulton  County,  January  13,  1825,  and  on 

the  same  day  Austin  Crocker  and    Kinsey  were 

confirmed  by  the  State  Senate  as  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  new  county.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 

"          Kinsey  "  was  intended  for  John  Kinzie,  who, 

however,  was  not  commissioned  until  July  28, 1825.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  only  the  first  resident  Justice  in 
Chicago,  but  one  of  the  first  two  confirmed  for  Peoria 
County.  It  seems  probable,  in  the  absence  of  any  men- 
tion of  his  having  performed  the  duties  of  the  office, 
that  the  previous  indorsements  had  not  been  followed  by 
a  formal  appointment  or  commission. 

Alexander  Wolcott  and  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien  were 
made  Justices  September  10,  1825;  and  they  and  Kinzie 
were  judges  of  election  in  Chicago  precinct  December 
7,  1825.  John  L.  Bogardus,  of  Peoria,  .Assessor  of 
Chicago  in  1825,  was  appointed  Justice  January  15, 
1826. 

Justices  made  Elective. — By  a  law  of  December 
30,  1836,  Justices  were  made  elective,  and  their  term  of 
office  extended  to  four  years.  A  supplemental  act  of 
Februaiy  9,- 1827,  continued  in  office  those  previously 
appointed  until  the  election  of  successors.  In  Chicago, 
Wolcott  and  Beaubien  were  re-commissioned  December 
26,  1827,  having  been  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  pre- 
cinct, or  perhaps  continuing  in  virtue  of  the  law  referred 
to.  There  are  on  record  at  least  five  marriages  by 
Beaubien,  two  in  1828,  and  three  in  1830,  but  none  by 
Wolcott;  and  no  trials  by  either.  John  S.  C.  Hoganwas 
elected  July  24,  and  commissioned  October  9, 1830;  and 
Stephen  Forbes  was  elected  November  25,  1830. 
Chicago  was  still  in  Peoria  County. 

Of  the  four  Justices  of  Cook  County,  commissioned 
May  2,  1831,  only  one,  William  See,  was  a  resident  of 
Chicago.  Another,  Archibald  Clyboume,  did  not  reside 
in  the  Chicago  of  that  day,  although  what  vas  then  his 
farm  is  now  within  the  city  limits.  Russel  £.  Heacock 
became  a  Justice  September  10, 1831  ;  and  was  probably 
the  first  Justice  before  whom  trials  were  held.  Isaac 
Harmon  was  elected  June  4,  1832  ;  perhaps  to  succeed 
See.  Justices  Heacock  and  Harmon  seemed  to  have 
served  until  August,  1835.  They  are  both  mentioned 
as  Justices  in  the  Chicago  American  of  July  11,  1835  ; 
and  Harmon  was  re-elected,  August  9,  1835.  Mean- 
while John  Dean  Caton  was  elected  Justice  July  12, 
1834,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  the  remaining 
forty-seven  being  g^ven  to  his  competitor,  Dr.  Josiah 
C.  Goodhue.  He  continued  in  office  probably  until 
August,  1835,  and  is  said  to  have  then  given  but  little 
promise  of  the  success  which  afterward  marked  his 
career  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  £. 


W.  Casey  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  August  9, 
1835,  but  did  not  serve  long. 

The  Circuit  Court. — By  an  act  of  February  16, 
1831,  it  was  provided  that  "The  counties  of  Cook,  La- 
Salle,  Putnam,  Peoria,  Fulton,  Schuyler,  Adams,  Han- 
cock, McDonough,  Knox,  Warren,  Jo  Daviess,  Mercer, 
Rock  Island  and  Henry  shall  constitute  the  Fifth  Judi- 
cial Circuit  •  *  Richard  M.  Young  shall  perform  cir- 
cuit duties  In  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit.  *  •  There 
shall  be  two  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  held  annually  in 
each  of  the  counties.  •  •  In  the  county  of  Cook 
on  the  fourth  Mondays  in  April  and  second  Mondays  in 
September. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  circuit  embraced  such  dis- 
tant points  as  Galena,  Quincy,  Peoria  and  Chicago,  and 
the  fifteen  above-named  counties,  now  increased  by 
sub-division  into  thirty-nine. 

The  Constitution  of  1818  only  ordained  that  the 
Circuit  Courts  should  have  and  exercise  such  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  General  Assembly  should  by  law  provide  ; 
and  by  that  body  they  had  been  endowed  with  juris- 
diction in  criminal  and  civil  cases,  and  in  the  latter,  both 
at  common  law  and  in  chancery. 

Early  Terms,  1831-34. — There  is  no  little  uncer 
tainty  about  the  first  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Chi- 
cago. As  stated,  the  county  of  Cook  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1831,  and  by  the  foregoing  statute  it  was 
entitled  to  a  September  term.  If  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  a  historical  pamphlet  on  Chicago  by  Governor  Bross, 
issued  in  1858,  such  a  term  was  held  or  provided  for 
"  at  Fort  Dearborn,  in  the  brick  house,  and  in  the  lower 
room  of  said  house."  At  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton in  i860.  Judge  Manierre  also  stated  that  the  first 
term  was  held  in  September,  1831.  And  again  in  1832, 
in  the  same  work  of  Mr.  Bross,  the  Court  of  County 
Commissioners  is  on  record  as  ordering  that  the  Sheriff 
shall  secure  one  or  more  rooms  for  the  Circuit  Court  at 
the  house  of  James  Kinzie,  "  provided  it  can  be  done  at 
a  cost  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars."  In  confirmation 
(rf  the  view  that  such  court  was  held,  the  same  work 
states  that  Judge  Young,  accompanied  from  Galena  by 
Lawyers  Mills  and  Strode,  brought  tidings  to  Chicago 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Indians,  which  culminated 
later  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

"In  May,  1833,"  says  Charles  Ballance  in  his  history 
of  Peoria,  "  Judge  Young  made  his  appearance  in  the 
village  of  Peoria,  and  announced  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Chicago  to  hold  court.  •  •  On  this  occasion 
I  attended  court  at  Chicago,  partly  to  seek  practice  as 
a  lawyer,  and  partly  to  see  the  country." 

"  The  first  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  held  in  Cook 
County,"  says  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  "  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  by  Hon.  Richard  M.  Young.  In  1834,  he 
also  held  the  term  in  May."*  This  last,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hon.  J.  D.  Caton,  was  the  first  term  held  here,  or  at 
least  the  first  at  which  any  law  business  was  done.  Ex- 
cept an  appeal  from  some  Justice  Court,  which  was  No. 
I  on  the  docket  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  a 
case  tried  by  him,  was  the  first  ever  tried  in  Chicago  in 
any  court  of  record ;  and  this  he  is  confident  was  at 
the  May  term  in  1834.  If  this  view  is  correct,  although 
Judge  Young  may  have  come  to  Chicago  on  any  or  all 
of  the  years  from  1831  to  1833,  no  regular  court  was 
held  until  the  spring  term  of  1834,  which  in  view  of  all 
the  facts  may  be  accepted  as  the  verdict  of  history. 

The  First  Law  Office. — The  first  lawyer  in  Chi- 
cago to  make  a  living  by  his  profession  alone  was  Giles 
Spring ;  and  separated  from  him  by  a  few  days  was 

*  "The  Lawyer  u  •  Pioaecr." 
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John  Dean  Caton,  who  arrived  June  19,  1833.  There 
was  but  little  law  business  in  Chicago  then,  but  not- 
withstanding^ untoward  appearances,  both  rose  to  emi- 
nence and  acquired  wealth.   Early  in  July,  while  they 


kept  office  as  was  facetiously  said,  "On  the  head  of 
a  barrel  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Wells,"  Caton  ob- 
tained his  first  case,  which  also  proved  to  be  Spring's, 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  here  subjoined  as  "  the  first 
larceny  case  in  Chicago ;  "  that  is,  the  reader  need 
scarcely  be  told,  the  first  to  receive  legal  cognizance, 
for  not  a  little  stealing  had  been  done  from  "Lo"  and 
others,  before  that  time. 

In  December,  1833,  Mr.  Caton  rented  of  Dr.  Tem- 
ple the  back  room  and  attic  of  his  "building"  on  Lake 
Street,  converting  the  attic  into  a  bedroom,  and  extend- 
ing to  Spring  the  courtesy  of  desk-room  in  the  room 
below,  which  thus  became  the  first  law-office  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  First  Larceny  Case. — The  first  larceny  case 
heard  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  occurred  in  July, 
1833.  Mr.  Hatch  had  been  robbed  of  thirty-four  dol- 
lars in  Eastern  currency,  at  the  tavern,  and  hired 
Lawyer  Caton  to  recover  it.  Suspicion  rested  on  a 
fellow-boarder  who  was  arrested  by  Constable  Reed 
and  taken  before  Squire  Heacock  for  examination,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  part  of  the  population.  The  search 
had  proved  fruitless,  and  the  prisoner  was  about  to  be 
released  amid  many  jeers  at  the  legal  fledgling  who 
had  prosecuted  the  investigation.  Just  then  Caton 
detected  a  suspicious  lump,  which  distended  the  cul- 
prit's stocking,  and  making  a  hurried  grab,  brought 
forth  the  tell-tale  roll  of  stolen  bills.  The  constable 
took  charge  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  duly  arraigned 
the  ensuing  morning,  with  Spring  and  Hamilton  as  his 
lawyers,  who  obtained  a  change  of  venue  to  Squire 
Harmon,  on  the  North  Side.  Afterward  to  satisfy  the 
public  interest  in  this  first  case,  Harmon  adjourned  to 
the  tavern  on  the  West  Side,  where  the  public  could 
hear  the  young  lawyers  to  the  best  advantage.  "  The 
court-rooms  in  those  days,"  says  Arnold,  "  were  always 
crowded.  To  go  to  court  and  listen  to  the  witnesses 
and  lawyers  was  among  the  chief  amusements  of  the 
frontier  settlements." 

Fifty  years  later  Judge  Caton  confessed  that  he  had 
never  been  more  interested  in  a  case.  The  criminal 
was  convicted,  but  escaped  punishment  by  the  device  of 
straw-bail,  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Chicago  at  the  same  time  as  its  earliest  jurisprudence. 
Caton  obtained  his  fee  of  ten  dollars  out  of  the  recov- 
ered money,  but  Spring  and  Hamilton  were  cheated  out 
of  theirs  by  the  runaway  thief. 

Adventures  of  a  Lawyer  in  Search  of  Prac- 
tice.—  In  the  golden  leisure  of  mature  age  Judge 
Caton  has  often  found  pleasure  in  relating  the  following 
stories : 

"  Clients  were  few,  fees  small  and  money  running 
low,  with  board  bills  fast  maturing.  It  was  in  that  first 
July,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  first  larceny  case  were 
gone  or  going  fast,  when  we  both  hired  out  to  carry  the 
chain  for  a  surveyor,  who  had  just  got  a  job  on  the 
North  Side.  Returning  at  noon,  we  learned  from  R.  J. 
Hamilton  that  a  party  had  been  inquiring  for  a  lawyer, 


and,  to  avoid  all  partiality,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
follow  us  to  our  work  in  the  afternoon.  As  he  ap- 
proached, blindly  groping  through  the  Uiick  and  high 
alders,  which  concealed  us  as  we  sat,  while  the  choppers 
were  clearing  a  lane  for  our  operations,  I  saw  that  he 
was  making  straight  for  where  Spring  stood,  when  I 
dropped  on  each  other  the  surveying  pins  I  held  in  my 
hand,  and,  repeating  the  performance,  succeeded  in 
attracting  his  attention  and  directing  his  steps  to  where 
I  sat.  He  secured  my  services,  paying  me  in  advance. 
Spring  felt  that  he  had  been  tricked  and  was  a  little 
sore,  but  actually  got  the  best  side  of  the  case,  being 
hired  by  John  Bates,  whom  he  enabled  by  interpleading 
to  retain  the  property  unattached,  against  which  my 
client  had  hoped  to  obtain  judgment  Spring  got  the 
larger  fee  and  won  the  more  substantial  victory,  though 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  for  my  client  a  worthless 
judgment  against  an  insolvent  debtor,  who  was  proved 
to  have  lost  the  ownership  of  the  contested  property. 

"In  August,  1833,  there  resided  in  Chicago  six  or 
seven  free  colored  men,  all  of  whom  had  come  from 
free  States.  The  law-givers  of  Illinois,  however,  had 
not  contemplated  such  a  contingency,  the  earlier  popu- 
lation having  come  mostly  from  slave  States.  The  laws 
had  provided  that  if  a  negro  was  found  in  the  State 
without  free  papers,  he  should  be  prosecuted  and  fined, 
and,  if  necessary,  sold  to  pay  the  fine.  Some  enemy  of 
the  black  man,  or  pro-slavery  admirer  of  the  black  code, 
or  believer  in  the  blessings  of  the  peculiar  institution 
for  the  heaven-marked  subject  race,  or  possibly  some 
aspirant  for .  political  preferment  at  the  hands  of  the 
dominant  party,  which  was  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  slave-holding  aristocracy  of  the  South,  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  or  his  interest  to  prosecute  these  early  repre- 
sentatives here  of  the  proscribed  race.  J.  D.  Caton 
undertook  their  defense,  and  pleaded  their  case  before 
the  Court  of  County  Commissioners.  This  was  putting 
a  very  literal  interpretation  of  judicial  powers  on  the 
rather  euphemistic  term  court  as  applied  to  the  board  of 
County  Commissioners.  But  court  was  then  the  legal 
designation  of  that  body,  and  the  young  lawyer  overcame 
their  natural  modesty,  or  their  unwillingness  to  assume 
a  function  hitherto  unheard  of.  They  ended  by  acced- 
ing to  the  learned  jurist's  exposition  of  the  law,  and  as 
the  highest  accessible  representatives  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Illinois,  they  granted  to  his 
grateful  clients  the  required  certificates  of  freedom, 
which  were  never  questioned  and  passed  for  excellent 
free  papers.  Mr.  Caton's  fee  was  a  dollar  from  each  of 
the  beneficiaries." 

First  Chicago  Divorce. — That  term  in  May,  1834, 
"  when,"  says  Judge  Caton,  "we  all  first  met  together 
in  the  unfinished  loft  of  the  old  Mansion  House,  just 
north  of  where  the  Tremont  now  stands,"  is  memorable 
for  witnessing  the  initial  steps  in  the  first  of  a  long  and 
unfinished  line  of  divorce  suits  in  Chicago.  The  par- 
ties to  the  suit  were  Angeline  Vaughan,  petitioner,  and 
Daniel  W.  Vaughan,  rrapondent  The  petition  was 
dated  April  12,  and  made  returnable  May  14,  1834,  but 
the  outcome  has  not  been  learned.  They  had  been 
married  July  9,  1831,  the  maiden  name  of  the  bride 
being  Hebert. 

First  Murder  Trial. — In  the  fall  of  1834,  in  an 
unfinished  store,  about  twenty  feet  by  forty,  on  Dear- 
born Street,  between  lake  and  Water,  another  term  of 
the  Circuit  Court  was  held  by  Judge  Young.  It  was 
his  last  term  here  as  Circuit  Judge,  and  the  last  in  Chi- 
cago, while  Cook  County  remained  within  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit.  It  is  memorable  for  tra^g  the  fir^ 
murder  case  in  Chicago,  and^et^mo5t{^f(^^3fjg|^|^ 
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acquittal.  An  Irishman  was  arraigned  for  killing  his 
wife;  and  his  lawyer,  James  H.  Collins,  succeeded  in 
getting  Judge  Young  to  instruct  the  jury  thjU  if  they 
could  not  find  him  guilty  of  murder,  as  indicted,  it  was 
their  duty  to  acquit,  which  they  did.  They  were  in- 
clined to  bring  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  as  there  were 
circumstances  which  put  the  crime  out  of  the  grade  of 
murder,  but  were  misled  by  the  instructions  of  the 
court  and  the  wiles  of  the  lawyer. 

The  Circuit-Riders  of  the  Law. — From  1831  to 
1834,  and  indeed  for  several  years  afterward,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  pleading  and  other  law  business  of 
Cook  County  was  done  by  the  circuit-riders  of  the  pro- 
fession, of  whom  a  few  habitually  accompanied  the 
Judge  from  one  county-seat  to  another,  over  the  then 
sparsely-settled  section  of  northern  Illinois.  They 
were  residents  of  Galena,  Peoria,  Quincy,  or  other  dis- 
tant points.  The  riding  was  on  horseback,  or  by  stage, 
buggy  or  w^^n,  over  unimproved  roads,  running  at 
intervals  through  miry  swamps  that  were  rendered  pass- 
able only  by  the  "  corduroy  "  logs  and  saplings,  loosely 
laid  in  the  uncertain,  yielding  roadway,  and  across 
swollen  streams  unprovided  with  bridges. 

"  The  practice  of  riding  the  circuit  in  those  early 
days,"  says  Judge  Goodrich,  "  while  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  knight-errantry  of  the  profession,  was  an  admi- 
rable training  school  to  make  ready  and  skillful  prac- 


titioners. The  want  of  books  compelled  reliance  upon 
reason  and  leading  principles.  I  doubt  if  a  class  of 
lawyers  can  be  found  anywhere,  as  ready  and  skillful 
special  pleaders  as  the  early  practitioners  upon  the 
country  circuits." 

What  could  not  conveniently  be  determined  by  au- 
thority had  to  be  decided  by  the  processes  of  individual 
reason.  The  elementary  books  and  the  comprehensive 
principles  of  general  law  formed  a  solid  foundation; 
and  the  superstructure  was  largely  their  own  reflections 
and  deductions,  all  the  more  available  and  serviceable 
as  the  tools  of  their  craft,  because  fashioned  by  each 
one  for  himself.  The  result  was  a  body  of  lawyers, 
with  powers  of  discrimination  well  developed,  always 
ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  knowledge  that  was  in 
them,  not  in  their  books. 

A  few  years  later  the  traveling  members  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  had  similar  experiences  in  their  semi-annual 
journeyings  to  the  United  States  courts  at  Springfield, 
or  to  such  county  courts  in  the  interior  as  business 
called  them  to  attend. 

"  I  have  known  the  trip  to  Springfield,"  sa3rs  Mr. 
Arnold,  "  to  take  five  days  and  nights,  dragging  dreari- 

ly  through  the  mud  and  sleet;  and  there  was  an 
amount  of  discomfort,  vexation  and  annoyance  about 
it,  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  most  amia- 
ble. But  the  June  journey  was  as  agreeable  as  the 
December  trip  was  repulsive.    A  four-in-hand,  with 


splendid  horses,  the  best  of  Troy  coaches,  good  com- 
pany, the  exhilaration  of  great  speed  over  an  elastic 
road,  much  of  it  a  turf  of  grass,  often  crushing  under 
our  wheels  the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers;  every  grove 
fragrant  with  blossoms,  framed  in  the  richest  green;  our 
roads  not  fenced  in  by  narrow  lanes,  but  with  freedom 
to  choose  our  route;  here  and  there  a  picturesque  log 
cabin,  covered  with  vines;  boys  and  girls  on  their  way 
to  the  log  schools,  and  the  lusty  farmer  digging  his 
fortune  out  of  the  rich  earth.  Everything  fresh  and 
new,  full  of  young  life  and  enthusiasm,  these  June  trips 
to  Springfield  would,  I  think,  compare  favorably  even 
with  those  we  make  to-day  in  a  luxurious  Pullman  car.* 
But  there  were  exceptions  to  these  enjojrments.  Some- 
times torrents  of  rain  would,  in  a  few  hours,  so  swell 
the  stream  that  the  log  bridges  and  banks  would  be 
entirely  submerged,  and  a  stream,  which  a  few  hours 
before  was  nearly  dry,  became  a  foaming  torrent  Ford- 
ing at  such  times  was  never  agreeable,  and  was  some- 
times  a  little  dangerous." 

"  The  judge,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,*  "  usually  sat  upon 
a  raised  platform,  with  a  pine  or  white  wood  board  on 
which  to  write  his  notes.  A  small  table  on  one  side 
for  the  clerk,  and  around  which  were  grouped  the  law- 
yers, too  often,  I  must  admit,  with  their  feet  on  top  of 
it.  •  •  •  There  was,  in  those  days,  great  freedom 
in  social  intercourse;  manners  were  at  times  rude,  but 
genial,  kind,  and  friendly.  Each  was  ready  to  assist 
his  fellow;  and  as  none  were  rich,  there  was  little  envy 
or  jealou^.  The  relations  between  the  Bench  and  Bar 
were  free  and  easy;  and  flashes  of  wit  and  humor  and  per- 
sonal repartee  were  constantly  passing  from  one  to  sm- 
other. The  court-rooms  in  those  days  were  alwajrs 
crowded.  At  court  were  rehearsed  and  enacted  the 
drama,  the  tragedy,  and  comedy  of  real  life.  The 
court-room  answered  for  the  theater,  concert-hall,  and 
opera  of  the  older  settlements.  The  judges  and  law- 
yers were  the  stars;  and  wit  and  humor,  pathos  and 
eloquence  always  had  appreciative  audiences.  The 
leading  advocates  had  their  partisans,  personal  and 
political,  and  the  merits  of  each  were  canvassed  in 
every  cabin,  school-house,  and  at  every  horse  race,  bee, 
and  raising." 

The  Early  Bar. — At  the  close  of  1834,  while  Chi- 
cago was  still  in  the  Fifth  Circuit,  the  resident  lawyers, 
though  not  yet  formally  associated  as  a  Bar,  had  begun 
to  assume  respectable  proportions.  While  the  population 
was  estimated  all  the  way  from  four  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred,  the  lawyers  already  numbered  eleven — Hea- 
cock,  Hamilton,  Spring,  Caton,  Casey,  Fullerton,  Collins, 
James  Grant,  Grant  Goodrich,  Moore,  and  Morris.  It 
is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  these  should  have  risen 
to  distinction,  five  having  reached  the  Bench,  and  all 
having  attained  a  respectable  standing  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  as  public-spirited  citizens  in  civil  life,  noted 
for  intelligence,  integrity,  and  varied  substantial  service 
to  the  young  and  struggling  community.  To  none  of 
them  has  there  attached  any  taint  of  professional  mis- 
conduct or  neglect  of  duty,  no  venality  as  judge,  or 
betrayal  of  client's  interest  as  lawyer.  The  first  two 
have  already  been  noticed  among  the  early  settlers;  and 
this  is  a  fitting  place  to  introduce  such  of  the  others  as 
have  passed  away  from  earth,  or  removed  from  Chicago. 
Two  members  of  the  Bar  of  1834,  Judges  Caton  and 
Goodrich,  still  survive  as  honored  citizens,  and  their 
lives  will  be  sketched  in  a  later  volume.  The  only 
representative  of  the  Bench  of  Chicago  at  this  period 
was  Judge  Young. 

*  "  Rcmlnisceiioesof  the  IlUaoia  B«r,  Forty  Year*  Ago." 

t "  RMoUectioni  of  the  Eutjr  tlUnoia  and  CbkafOyll0("  by  Hon.  I.  K. 
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Richard  M.  Young,  the  first  Circuit  Judge  who 
held  court  in  Chicago,  was  bom  in  Kentucky  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  emigrated  early  into 
southern  Illinois,  residing  at  Jonesboro,  Union  County, 
before  as  well  as  after  the  organization  of  that  county 
in  1818.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  September  28, 
1817  ;  and  he  represented  Union  County  in  the  Second 
General  Assembly,  1820-22.  By  an  act  approved  De- 
cember 29, 1824,  the  State  was  divided  into  five  judicial 
circuits,  and  he  was  commissioned  Judge  of  the  Third, 
January  19,  1825.  This  act  was  repealed  January  12, 
1827,  and  all  judicial  functions  again  devolved  on  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  three  Associate  Justices  of  the 

Supreme  Court,  which  abrogated  Judge  Young's  office. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  "An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Richard  M.  Young" — the  payment  probably  of 
salary  balance — was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  Jan- 
uary II,  1827,  and  approved  the  22d,  by  which  $58.40 
were  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  And  it  was  en- 
acted February  17,  1827,  that  he  be  paid  "  four  State 
paper  dollai^  a  day  "  for  sixteen  days'  service  as  clerk 
to  an  important  committee  of  the  House.  In  182S  he 
was  presidential  elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  By 
the  judiciary  act  of  January  8, 1829,  a  Fifth  Circuit  was 
created  to  include  all  that  portion  of  the  State  Ijring 
north  of  the  Illinois  River ;  and  Mr.  Young  was  ch(»en 
its  judge  on  the  12th,  and  commissioned  on  the  23d. 
About  that  time  he  removed  to  Quincy,  within  his  judi- 
cial district.  His  duties  were  arduous,  not  so  much  for 
the  volume  of  business  to  be  done  in  any  particular  county, 
as  for  the  number  of  counties  he  had  to  serve,  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  several  county  seats,  and  the  absence 
of  modem  conveniences  for  traveling.  He  was  in 
active  correspondence  with  Governor  Resmolds  in  April, 
1832,  in  reference  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  north- 
ern Illinois,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  speedy  and 
effective  protection  of  the  northern  frontier  against  the 
Indies  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  In  the  impeachment 
trial  of  Judge  Theophilus  W.  Smith  before  the  SUte 
Senate  in  the  session  of  1832-33,  Judge  Young  was  as- 
sociated with  the  future  Judges  Breese  and  Ford,  for 
the  defense.  He  held  the  earliest  terms  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Chicago.  By  an  act  approved  January  7, 
1835,  a  Sixth  Circuit  was  established  which  included 
Cook  County,  and  Judge  Young  had  no  further  occa- 
sion to  ride  his  blooded  Kentucky  horse  to  distant  Chi- 
cago, though  there  still  remained  ample  exercise  for 
his  equestrian  skill  within  the  Fifth  Circuit.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  1836-37,  Judge  Young 
was  put  in  nomination  for  United  States  Senator,  and 
^ected  over  five  competitors,  December  14,  1836, 
for  the  full  term,  1837-43.  He  reagned  the  judicial 
office  January  2,  and  took  his  seat  as  Senator  Septem- 
ber 4,  1837.  During  his  senatorial  term  he  seldom 
made  speeches,  but  was  always  ready  to  enforce  a  point 
or  defend  a  principle  in  the  interest  of  his  constituents, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  new  post  routes,  the  advo- 
cacy of  pre-emption  laws  and  the  support  of  internal 
improvement  measures.  He  was  quite  active  and  watch- 
ful on  alt  questions  likely  to  affect  the  State  of  Illinois; 
and  his  counsels  were  not  without  influence  at  home  in 
directing  the  policy  of  the  State  toward  the  payment 


of  its  debt  February  i,  1841,  in  his  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  said  :  '*  The  march  of  Illinois  is  forward  ;  and 
if  her  legislative  guardians  at  home  shall  promptly  dis- 
charge their  duty  in  the  preservation  of  her  credit  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  cannot  foretell  that  her  destiny 
is  no  less  than  that  of  an  empire  State  ? "  And,  on  the 
question  of  internal  improvements  he  Uius  defined 
his  position  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month:  "I  am 
willing  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  West  and  South, 
the  East  and  North,  but  I  wish  them  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  Let  them  all  go  together ! "  With  ex-Gov- 
eraor  Reynolds,  he  had  been  appointed  State  agent  by 
Governor  Carlan  in  1 839  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  State 
bonds,  with  a  view  to  push  forward  the  internal  im- 
provements so  ardently  desired  by  the  people  of  Illinois. 
He  made  a  journey  to  Europe  for  that  purpose,  but  he 
failed  in  his  financial  mission  and  returned  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Senator.  Failing  of  re-election 
to  the  Senate,  he  was  chosen  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  January  14,  1843,  and  commissioned 
February  4th.  He  held  the  office  until  January  25, 
1847,  when  be  resigned.  During  this  period  he  fre- 
quently held  court  in  Chicago,  and  was  favorably  re- 
garded by  the  Bar  as  well  as  by  the  Press  and  people.  In 
1847,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office,  succeeding  General  Shields,  and  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Justin  Butterfield,  June  21,  1849.  In  1850-51, 
he  was  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. "  For  a  number  of  years  before  his  death," 
says  Ballance,*  he  was  a  claim  agent  in  Washington 
City.  But  for  some  time  before  his  death  he  was  con- 
fined in  an  asylum  for  maniacs.  *  *  *  *  If  the 
story  is  true,  he  passed  away  many  a  day  and  night  in  a 
dungeon,  under  the  torturing  hands  of  fiends  in 
human  shape,  in  the  great  capital  of  the  Nation ;  and 
yet  for  a  long  time  so  secretly,  that  a  brother  living  in 
that  city  had  no  suspicion  of  it."  Physically  Judge 
Young  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  large  of  stature 
and  of  dignified  and  attractive  bearing.  His  intel- 
lectual ability  was  equal  to  filling  any  office  respecta- 
bly, although  not  with  eclat,  and  coupled  with  his  in- 
dustrious and  methodical  habits  made  his  legal  and  po- 
litical attainments  above  the  average  of  his  day  and  his 
opportunities.  His  manners  were  gentle,  courteous  and 
entertaining;  his  feelings  generous  and  sympathetic; 
his  dis[x>sition  amiable  and  unag^^ressive;  and  altogether 
he  was  eminently  fitted  to  win  and  retain  popular  favor. 
His  more  able  associates  were  often  distanced  when 
they  became  his  competitors;  although  he  never  reached 
the  highest  position  as  a  lawyer,  judge  or  senator,  he 
always  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
constituents  and  the  public.  Of  excellent  personal 
habits  and  refined  tastes,  whatever  he  may  have  lacked 
in  brilliancy  was  amply  compensated  for  by  his  steady 
attention  to  duty,  and  his  eamest  purpose  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  State.  He  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  elder,  Matilda,  was  married  at  Washington,  to 
R.  A.  Matthews,  of  Georgia,  July  ^9,  1852. 

Giles  Spring  was  born  ai>out  1807,  in  Massachu- 
setts, whence  he  emigrated  when  a  young  man  to  the 
"  Western  Reserve"  in  Ohio.  Having  studied  law  at 
Ashtabula  under  the  firm  of  Giddings  &  Wade — the 
historic  Benjamin  F.  Wade  and  Joshua  P.  Giddings — he 
removed  to  Chicago  in  June,  1833.  Here  he  practiced 
his  profession  until  raised  to  the  Bench,  sixteen  years 
later.  Judge  Caton  thus  refers  to  those  early  days : 
"  Clients  were  scarce,  but  as  there  were  but  two  of  us  to 
do  the  business  the  only  rivalry  between  us  was  as  to 
who  could  most  zealously  serve  his  client,  with  the 
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greatest  courtesy  and  kindness  to  each  other.  The 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  did  circuit  duty  in  those 
days,  and  exclusively  in  the  portion  of  the  State  south 
and  east  of  the  Illinois  River.  When,  therefore,  a 
young  lawyer  desired  a  license,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  one  or  two  southern  county-seats 
and  be  examined  by  two  Justices,  and  thus  get  authority 
to  practice.  It  was  not  until  January  24,  1835,*  that 
Mr.  Spring  was  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  licensed,  though  he  advertised  location  as  a 
lawyer  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Chicago  Democrat, 
December  17,  1833.  He  had,  however,  been  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  Ohio,  and  only  required  to  have  his  papers 
sent  forward  for  record.  He  early  obtained  a  good 
share  of  the  Circuit  Court  as  well  as  Justice  Court  prac- 
tice; and  was  generally  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  all 
the  more  important  early  cases.  In  February,  1836,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Grant  Goodrich,  which  con- 
tinued until  his  election  to  the  Bench.  By  a  rather 
singular  coincidence  the  partners  wedded  life-partners 
on  the  same  day,  Sunday,  July  24,  1836,  at  Westfield, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Levantia  Budlong  be- 
coming Mrs.  Spring.  In  the  winter  of  1836-37,  Mr. 
Spring  was  in  Vandalia,  prosecuting  the  case  <^  Har- 
rington vs  Hubbard  before  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
was  the  first  important  land  case  in  this  county,  involv- 
ing the  title  to  the  south  forty-seven  acres  in  what  was 
called  the  Harrington  tract  in  Section  32.  It  was 
specially  important  to  Mr.  Spring,  because  being  paid 
with  about  a  dozen  acres  of  that  land,  it  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  modest  fortune.  Mr.  Spring  was  a  prom- 
inent Whig,  and  for  years  at  every  convention  received 
the  nomination  to  the  best  of  offices,  and  being  person- 
ally popular  always  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  the 
spring  of  1843  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  represent- 
ative in  Congress  of  the  Chicago  district,  against  the 
Democratic  nominee,  John  Wentworth,  whom  he  beat  in 
the  city  by  fifty-one  votes,  only  to  be  overwhelmed  in 
the  district  by  a  majority  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-one  for  his  opponent.  Had  his  party  not 
l?een  in  a  condition  of  chronic  minority,  he  would 
doubtless  have  attained  to  high  political  preferment;  but 
it  would  probably  have  added  nothing  to  his  fame;  for 
he  was  essentially  a  better  lawyer  than  politician.  In 

1 848  he  was  chosen  City  Attorney,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Free-Soil  convention  of  that  year  in  Buffalo.  In 

1849  he  was  elected  Judge  of  Cook  County  Court  of 
common  pleas,  and  held  the  office  until  his  premature 
death,  May  15,  185 1.  Several  of  his  contemporaries 
have  borne  witness  to  his  merits  as  a  lawyer.  Judge  and 
citizen,  all  agreeing,  with  varied  phraseology,  in  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  by  his  former  partner.  Judge  Goodrich, 
delivered  thirty-two  yeai?  afterward  before  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society : 

"  Spring  was  a  phenomenon,  a  natural  born  lawyer. 
His  education  was  quite  limited,  and  he  paid  little  re- 
spect to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  yet  he  could  present  a 
point  of  law  to  the  ceurt,  and  argue  the  facts  of  a  case 
to  the  jury  with  a  clearness  and  force  seldom  equaled. 
He  seemed  sometimes  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  mastery  of  its  profoundest  and  most 
subtle  principles.  His  brain  worked  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  with  the  force  of  an  engine.  In  argu- 
ment he  possessed  a  keenness  of  analysis  a  force  of 
compact,  crushing  logic  which  bore  down  all  opposition. 
His  language  though  sometimes  homely  was  always 
forcible  and  strongly  expressive  of  his  thought.  He 
was  firm  in  attack  but  not  often  offensive.    But  his  most 

*  There  b  often  an  interval  of  month*,  and  sometunn  of  yean,  between 
thedateofactaallicaaac  to  practice  and  tw  of  record  on  the  roU*  of  the  Su- 
prama  Court. 


astonishing  powers  were  exhibited  when  some  new 
question  arose  in  the  progress  of  a  trial.  However  sud- 
denly it  might  be  sprung,  and  however  grave  or  ab- 
struse in  character,  he  would  instantly  and  seemingly  by 
a  flash  of  intuition,  grasp  it  with  a  skill  and  mastery  of 
legal  learning  which  seemed  possible  only  to  the  most 
skilled  preparation.  His  resources  app^red  exhaust- 
less.  *  ♦  It  would  be  misleading  to  assume  that  these 
rare  powers  were  the  mere  flashes  of  genius  or  intui- 
tion, for  few  men  studied  their  cases,  or  the  law  involved 
in  them,  with  more  careful  assiduity.  His  memory  was 
marvelous;  his  discrimination  searching  and  accurate. 
His  method  of  studying  a  case  made  him  complete 
master  of  all  the  law  applicable  and  kindred  to  it,  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  was  based,  and  all  the  distinctions 
to  be  observed.  He  first  consulted  the  elementary 
books,  and  made  up  his  mind  what  the  law  ought  to  be, 
and  then  studied  the  cases  in  which  the  principles  had 
been  applied.  Though  he  was  not  an  orator,  yet  before 
a  jury  he  rarely  failed  to  carry  them  with  him,  in  a  case 
of  anything  like  even  chances.  It  wm,  however,  in  the 
argument  of  legal  questions  before  the  court,  where  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law,  his 
clear  sledge  hammer  logic,  and  his  wonderful  mental 
endowments  shone  most  conspicuous.  *  *  *  *  He 
was  devoted  to  his  clients  and  honorable  in  his  practice, 
respected  and  admired  by  his  professional  brethren.  As 
a  Judge  he  was  scrupulously  impartial,  upright  and  able. 
In  some  of  his  decisions,  his  genius  and  legal  learning 
burst  out  in  opinions  so  luminous  and  profound  as  to 
extort  the  admiration  of  the  Bar.  •  ♦  ♦  His  faults 
were  of  that  character  which  excited  commiseration, 
while  they  did  not  destroy  admiration  for  his  virtues. 
He  died  I  believe  without  an  enemy.  Colonel  Linder, 
in  his  'Reminiscences' says  of  him,  and  surviving  con- 
temporaries confirm  the  testimony — *  He  was  a  man  of 
childlike  simplicity  of  manners,  as  tender-hearted  as  a 
woman,  and  would  have  stepped  aside  to  keep  from 
treading  on  a  worm.'  He  was,  unfortunately,  a  victim 
to  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  exercised 
upon  him  a  peculiarly  baleful  influence,  besides  some- 
times interfering  with  his  official  duties.*  He  regarded 
himself  as  inextricably  involved  in  the  toils  of  his  evil 
habit,  and  bewailed  his  misfortune,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  his  power  to  remove  it.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-four,  many  years  being  lost  of  a  life  otherwise 
useful — another  instance  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
stimulating  a  brain  and  nervous  system  that  were  much 
better  when  left  to  more  natural  invigorants." 

Edward  W.  Casev,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  in  the  order  of  arrival  the  fifth  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bar,  and  was  deputy  to  R.  J.  Hamilton  in  1833. 
He  acted  as  secretary  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  school 
commissioner  at  the  sale  of  school  lots,  October  20  to 
25,  1833.  Early  in  the  next  year  his  literary,  legal  and 
clerical  powers  were  brought  into  requisition  by  his 
townsmen  in  drafting  a  petition  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  asking  better  mail  facilities  for  the  uneasy 
little  town  on  the  Chicago  River,  which  even  then  was 
unwilling  to  be  ignored,  and  eager  "to  push  things. ' 
Mr.  Casey  was  appointed  corporation  attorney  August 
18,  and  its  clerk  and  collector  December  19,  1834.  His 
name  appears  on  the  Supreme  Court  register  of  lawyers 
licensed  to  practice,  under  date  of  January  7,  1835.  It 
was  while  acting  as  attorney  for  the  town  that  he  prose- 
cuted Richard  Harper  for  vagrancy.  The  personal 
habits  of  the  lawyer  furnished  occasion  to  the  accused 
to  make  the  demurrer,  whether  one  vagrant  could  law- 

*  " Conrt  ii adjoanied  from  day  to  dav"  nys  the  Chicago  Democrat  of 
Ffcbcuary  9,  i»s«>i"byaipieeof  JndgeSprUig."   ^  ^  \  ^ 
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fully  prosecute  another.  Mr.  Casey  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Buckner  S.  Morris  August  7,  1835,  and  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  two  days  latter,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  served  long  in  that  capacity.  That 
Morris  &  Casey  did  a  fair  share  of  the  law  business 
of  the  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequency  with 
which  their  names  recur  in  the  scant  records  of  those 
early  years.  Mr.  Casey  took  an  active  part  in  the  meet- 
ings and  deliberations  of  November,  1836,  which  led  to 
the  petition  for  a  city  charter.  The  firm  was  dissolved 
on  or  before  December  i,  1836,  and  Mr.  Casey  con- 
tinued to  practice  here  alone  until  some  time  in  1838, 
when  his  friends  induced  him  to  return  East.  In  those 
early  days  the  excessive  use  of  liquor  was  almost  uni- 
versal. Here  and  there  a  professional  man  stood  aloof 
from  the  mad  whirl  of  excitement,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  young  and  brainy  fel!  victims  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  their  personal  habits.  Among  them  was 
Mr.  Casey,  whose  life,  however,  happily  teaches  an  im- 
portant lesson  in  this  regard.  For  no  sooner  had  he 
broken  with  the  associations  of  the  frontier,  and  with- 
drawn to  the  purer  atmosphere  of  a  New  England  farm, 
than  he  corrected  those  mistakes  of  immature  life  and 
became  a  respectable  and  self  controlled  citizen.  In 
the  2  Scam,  he  is  said  to  have  been  residing  at  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  in  1841,  and  in  the  Times  of 
October  3,  1875,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  "He  was," 
says  Judge  Goodrich,  "a  thorough  lawyer,  a  fine  scholar 
a  most  amiable  man,  and  a  polished  gentleman.  Though 
he  had  acquired  a  good  practice  and  had  before  him  the 
highest  promise  of  professional  success,  he  abandoned 
his  profession,  returned  to  his  Eastern  home,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming." 

James  Grant,  born  in  North  Carolina,  December 
12,  1812,  was  the  sixth  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  was 
admitted  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  lilinois, 
March  36,  1834,  and  arrived  here  "on  the  23d  of  April" 
of' that  3rear.    He  was  appointed  State's  Attorn^,  Jan- 


early  as  1 839  generally  recognized  as  a  lumber  merchant. 
"Though  a  wellbred  lawyer,"  says  Judge  Goodrich, 
"  he  was  never  actively  engaged  in  practice,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  died  pos- 


uary  i,  1835.  As  early  as  January  30,  1836,  he  repre- 
sented large  real  estate  interests  here,  advertising  for 
sale  at  that  date  7,000  acres  at  the  terminus  of  the  Illi- 
nois &  Michigan  Canal,  which  belonged  to  Arthur 
Bronson  of  New  York.  About  March  30,  1836,  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Francis  Peyton,  and  the 
firm,  Grant  &  Peyton,  continued  until  1838.  Mr.  Grant 
removed  to  Iowa  in  1839,  where  he  rose  to  the  position 
of  Judge,  and  where  he  still  survives,  at  Davenport,  an 
honor  to  the  Bar  and  Bench  of  two  great  States.  Of 
late  years  he  makes  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Chicago, 
to  the  reception  of  old  settlers  by  the  Calumet  Club ; 
but  the  fuller  history  of  his  life  belongs  to  the  State  of 
his  later  adoption. 

Alexander  N.  Fullerton  was  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  there  admitted  to  the  Bar,  arrived  here  be- 
tween July  and  November,  1833,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  his  pursuits  until  1835.  Early  in  June  of  that  year 
he  was  in  partnership  with  Grant  Goodrich  ;  on  the  19th 
he  became  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  health,  and 
three  weeks  later  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  board  of 
Town  Trustees.  The  firm  of  Fullerton  &  Goodrich  was 
dissolved  February  22,  1836,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of 
little  more  than  nominal  connection  with  the  profession, 
he  finally  drifted  into  commercial  business,  and  was  as 


sessed  of  a  targe  fortune,"  September  29,  1880,  aged 
seventy-six.  He  belonged  therefore  to  the  commercial 
rather  than  to  the  professional  class  of  early  settlers. 

James  H.  Collins  first  became  known  to  the  citi- 
zens of  early  Chicago  in  February,  1834,  when  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  D.  Caton,  who  had  studied 
law  under  him,  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  two  years  before.  He 
pulled  up  stakes  in  the  fall  of  1833,  having  been  de- 
feated on  the  Anti-Masonic  ticket  in  his  native  State, 
set  out  for  the  West,  and  passing  through  Chicago  in 
September,  settled  on  "  a  claim  "  at  Holderman's  Grove, 
in  what  is  now  the  southwestern  comer  of  Kendall 
County,  where  a  settlement  had  been  begun  some  three 
years  earlier.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  first  winter  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  farmer.  I  ndeed 


he  was  found  at  Levi  Hill's  tavern  by  Caton,  January  3, 
1 834,  with  his  feet  badly  frozen  ;  and  it  was  then  ar- 
ranged that  on  his  recovery  he  would  join  Caton 
in  Chicago.  A  year  later,  among  the  expenses  of  the 
town  of  Chicago,  is  an  item  of  five  dollars  paid  him  for 
legal  advice.  The  firm  of  Collins  &  Caton  was  dis- 
solved in  1835.  Afterward  Mr.  Collins  formed 
a  partnership  with  Justin  Butterfield,  the  first  record  of 
which  is  found  under  date  of  July  16,  1836,  and  which 
lasted  until  about  1845.  those  early  years  of  the 
Chicago  Bar,  the  firm  of  Butterfield  &  Collins  was  the 
most  conspicuous,  being  usually  found  engaged  in  every 
important  lawsuit,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  They  were 
of  the  counsel  for  the  General  Government  in  the  cele- 
brated Beaubien  land  claim,  and  Collins  bought  several 
of  the  lots  which  many  of  the  citizens  had  intended  the 
old  Colonel  should  bid  in  without  opposition.  Mr.  Col- 
lins feeling  satisfied  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  others  rather  than  of  Beaubien, 
bid  on  the  lots,  drawing  upon  himself  much  adverse  criti- 
cism from  Press  and  people.  He  was  very  obstinate  in 
his  opinions  and  was  once  committed  for  contempt  by 
Judge  Ford  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  court  a  docu- 
ment entrusted  to  him  by  a  client,  John  Shrigley,  High 
Constable,  which  he  claimed  was  privileged.  He  was 
associ^d  with  Owen  Lovejoy  in  the  defense  of  the 
latter  in  1842,  in  his  celebrated  trial  for  harboring  a 
runaway  slave,  and  did  much  toward  securing  his  ac- 
quittal. After  dissolving  partnership  with  Butterfield 
he  practiced  his  profession  alone  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  but  in  1853  he  formed  a  new  partnership  with  E. 
S.  Williams,  who  had  studied  law  with  Butterfield  and 
himself  several  years  before.  He  was  "  an  early  and 
most  violent  and  extreme  abolitionist,  and  in  1850  was 
the  candidate  of  that  party  for  Congress,  receiving  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  votes."  He 
died  in  1854  of  cholera.  "He  was  a  good  lawyer," 
sa3rs  Arnold,  **  a  man  of  perseverance,  pluj^  and  reso-_ 
lution,  and  as  combative  as  ai^Ec|j^lis^^uQ-^;^^'^|^^ 
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He  was  indefatigable,  dogmatic,  never  giving  up,  and  if 
the  court  decided  one  point  against  him,  he  was  ready 
with  another,  and  if  that  was  overruled,  still  others." 
"  He  seems  to  me,"  says  Goodrich,  **  never  to  have  had 
one  particle  of  genius,  but  was  the  hardest  worker  I 
ever  saw.  He  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  his 
cases  the  most  thorough  research  and  critical  exam- 
in^ion.  Though  often  brought  in  professional  conflict 
with  him  I  always  regarded  hun  as  my  friend  ;  and 
have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  having  attended  him 
almost  alone  during  the  whole  night  of  his  fearful  strug- 
gle with  the  cholera,  until  death  relieved  him  of  his 
sufferings."  He  had  at  least  two  daughters — Cornelia 
M.,  who  was  married  to  J.  V.  Smith,  and  who  died  at 
her  father's  house  May  31,  1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty ; 
and  Kate  F.,  who  was  married  May  15,  1855,  to  John 
M.  Sharp. 

Henry  Moore,  a  native  of  Concord,  Mass.,  arrived 
in  Chicago  some  time  in  1834,  being  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Illinois  December  S  of  that  year.  He  was  the 
second  of  quite  a  line  of  deputies  to  Colonel  Hamilton, 
Circuit  Court  clerk,  a  position  he  held  until  the  fall  of 
1835,  when  his  law  practice  required  his  attention. 
Early  in  1836,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  F.  A, 
Harding,  which  was  dissolved  May  19,  1837;  and  the 
firm  of  Moore  &  Harding  turns  up  frequently  in  law 
business  of  the  time.  Mr.  Moore  was  at  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Iroquois  County  on  business  May  16,  1836, 


when  Judge  Ford  appointed  him  for  the  defense  of  the 
murderer  "  Morris."  He  "  astonished  "  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  James  Grant,  by  "the ability  he  manifested." 
"  He  relied,"  says  Grant,  "  upon  the  insufficiency  of 
circumstantial  evidence;  made  the  usual  argument  in 
such  cases,  but  with  much  more  than  the  usual  ability." 
In  the  fall  of  1836  Mr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  prominent 
speakers  at  the  Whig  meeting  in  Chicago;  and  in  De- 
cember one  of  the  representatives  of  Cook  County  at 
the  Internal  Improvement  Convention  held  at  Vandalia. 
In  March,  1837,  his  name  is  on  record  as  a  trustee  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  and  June  i  of  same  jrear  he  be- 
came law  partner  of  E.  G.  Ryan.  He  obtained  about 
that  time  from  the  Legislature  the  first  charter  for  a  gas 
company  in  Chicago;  and  was  an  active  and  prominent 
member  of  the  Bar.  He,  however,  found  this  moist 
and  breezy  climate  rather  unfavorable  for  his  weak 
lungs,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  winter  of  1838-39, 
he  sought  alleviation  in  the  genial  climate  of  Havana, 
Cuba.  He  did  not  return  to  Chicago,  but  it  is  learned 
from  <'  3  Scam."  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  1841,  where  he  died  before  many  years. 

BucKNER  Stitm  Morris  was  born  August  19, 1800, 
at  Augusta,  Ky.,  a  village  founded  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Philip  Buckner,  who  had  been  a  Captain  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  The  parents  were  Dickin- 
son Morris,  a  native  of  Delaware,  but  at  this  time  sur- 
veyor of  Bracken  County,  Ky.,  and  Frances  Buckner,  by 
birth  a  Virginian.  Schools  were  few  in  Kentucky,  and 
young  Morris  received  his  .early  education  at  home 
from  his  parents.  He  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  had 
worked  some  on  farms  before  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
studying  for  the  Bar.   From  1824  to  1837  he  devoted 


to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  latter  year.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  1832, 
being  a  Whig  in  politics,  but  never  a  blind  partisan.  In 
1832  he  married  Miss  Evilina  Barker,  of  Mason  Coun^, 
Ky.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term,  in  1834,  he  came 
to  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  Wabash  to  Vincennes,  and 
on  horseb£u:k  from  that  point.  Returning  for  his 
family,  he  made  a  second  trip  in  August,  when  he  per- 
manently settled  here.  He  found  less  than  forty  houses 
on  his  arrival,  and  soon  opened  a  law  office.  He  is 
found  advertised  as  a  Chicago  lawyer  as  early  as  July 
9,  1835 ;  and  formed  a  partnership  with  E.  W.  Casey 
August  7,  though  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  as  a  licensed  law- 
yer until  December  7,  1835.  Morris  &  Casey  dis- 
solved in  the  fall  of  1836,  and  Morris  &  Scammon 
was  formed  December  5,  1836.  This  firm  was  also 
short-lived,  as  Mr.  Morris  was  elected  Mayor  in  the 
spring  of  1838,  and  Alderman  of  the  ^ixth  Ward  in  1839. 
In  1840  he  resumed  more  fully  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  formed  a  partnership,  August  13,  with  Will- 
iam W.  Brackett,  which  lasted  about  three  years.  With 


Lincoln,  in  1840,  he  was  nominated  presidential  elector 
at  large  on  the  Whisr  ticket.  In  1844  he  was  elected 
Alderman,  but  resigned  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
was  also  president  of  the  Hydraulic  Company.  In  1845 
he  formed  a  new  firm  with  William  M.  Greenwood  as 
partner,  who  was  exchanged  as  early  as  March  16, 1846, 
for  John  J.  Brown.  His  wife  died  in  1847,  leaving  two 
daughters  ;  and  in  1848  he  became  a  Mason,  eventually 
reaching  the  highest  degree  attainable  in  America.  In 
1850  he  married  Miss  Eliza  A.  Stephenson,  who  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  1855,  Ieavii]|g<me^son,  vdiv 
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however,  lived  to  be  only  seven.  The  firm  of  Morris 
&  Brown  continued  until  the  death  of  Brown  in  Au- 
gust, 1850,  after  which  Grant  Goodrich  became  partner 
for  a  short  time.  In  1852  he  formed  a  new  partnership, 
the  firm  being  Morris,  Hervey  &  Clarkson ;  and  was 
the  unsuccessful  Whig  candidate  of  that  year  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Illinois.  In  1853,  Judge  Hugh  T. 
Dickey  having  resigned,  Mr.  Morris  was  elected  to 
complete  his  term  as  Circuit  Judge,  and  was  commis- 
sioned May  24.  The  Green  trial  for  wife  murder  was 
prosecuted  before  Judge  Morris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  case  in  this  State  in  which  scientific  ex- 
perts were  accepted  on  the  witness  stand,  Green's  con- 
viction being  largely  due  to  ,the  testimony  of  Drs. 
Blaney  and  Bird  to  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  the 
stomach  of  the  deceased.  His  decisions  in  relation  to 
that  class  of  evidence  have  been  often  quoted,  and  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  the 
State.  He  was  tendered  a  nomination  for  re-election 
at  the  close  of  his  term  in  1855,  which  he  declined  and 
returned  to  his  practice.  He  soon  formed  a  new  part- 
nership, the  firm  being  Morris  &  Blackburn  in  1856, 
and  Morris,  Thomasson  &  Blackburn  in  1857.  In  1856 
he  married  Mrs.  M.  E.  Parrish,  of  Frankfort,  Ky,,  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Blackburn,  and  sister  of  Morris's 
two  partners,  Breckenridge  F.  and  James  Blackburn, 
and  of  the  recent  Governor  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Luke 
Blackburn.  In  i860  he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Illinois  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket,  of  which  he  was 
an  early  advocate,  as  a  solution  or  postponement  of  the 
impending  crisis.  He  claimed  that  a  vote  for  Lin- 
coln on  the  one  hand  or  for  Breckenridge  on 
the  other  was  a  vote  for  civil  war,  as  sectional 
feeling  had  reached  a  point  where  no  other  is- 
sue could  reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  election  of 
Bell  and  Everett  alone  could  save  the  country.  One  of 
his  regrets  and  a  constant  censure  of  Andrew  Jackson 
was  the  breaking  up  of  the  United  States  Bank.  He 
held  that  the  cohesive  power  of  a  common  financial  sys- 
tem in  holding  the  North  and  South  together  had  not 
been  duly  weighed.  His  Southern  origin  and  relation- 
ship with  the  Kentucky  Blackburns,  who  were  all  vio- 
lent Secessionists,  as  veil  as  his  acknowledged  connec- 
tion with  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  but  above  all  the  heated 
state  of  the  public  mind  which  could  brook  nothing  less 
than  the  most  out-spoken  Unionism,  brought  him  into 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  in  1864,  in  connection  with  the 
alleged  Camp  Douglas  conspiracy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  were  arrested  with  the  other  "  conspirators," 
taken  to  Cincinnati,  tried  by  court  martial  and  acquitted. 
Judge  Drummond  thus  testified  to  his  loyalty  ;  "  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  Judge  Morris  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  I  think  his  reputation  to  be,  as  far  as  I  know 
it,  that  of  a  loyal  man.  He  was  a  strict  advocate  of 
what  was  the  Crittenden  compromise,  and  desired  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  difficulties  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  country  should  be  settled  amicably.  *  *  *  I  do 
not  know  what  developments  this  trial  may  have  pro- 
duced, not  having  followed  the  evidence,  but  up  to  the 
time  of  his  arrest  I  certainly  should  as  soon  have  dis- 
trusted my  own  loyalty  as  that  of  Judge  Morris."  Dur- 
ing his  detention,  which  lasted  several  months,  Mrs. 
Morris  and  himself  received  much  kind  attention  at 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  female  religious  orders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  eventually  led  both  to 
give  their  adhesion  to  that  communion.  After  their  re- 
lease in  the  spring  of  1865,  Judge  Morris  ceased  to  be 
an  active  member  of  the  Bar,  confining  himself  chiefly 
to  his  real  estate  interests  and  occasional  law  business 
for  his  friends.    He  died  December  16,  1879,  having 


well  entered  on  his  eightieth  year,  and  was  buried  from 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  church.  "  Both  these  gentlemen," 
says  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  speaking  of  Judges 
Spring  and  Morris,  "  rose  to  high  positions  from  the 
native  force  of  their  characters,  and  the  possession  of 
vigorous  intellects.  And  what  seemed  singular  in  their 
case  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  regular  culture  in  the  art 
of  advocacy  or  oratory,  they  were  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful speakers  of  the  day.  In  many  respects  they  ob- 
tained in  jury  trials  a  pre-eminence  in  advocacy  over 
their  more  highly  favored  brethren  who  had  been  sed- 
ulously prepared  in  universities  and  schools,  both  in 
New  York  and  New  England." 

To  this  Judge  Goodrich  adds  :  "  Having  been  a 
partner  for  a  short  time  of  Buckner  S.  Morris,  I  am  jus- 
tified  in  saying — and  I  think  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  professional  capacity  will  agree  with  me — that 
he  was  no  ordinary  man.  It  is  evident  his  general  ed- 
ucation, his  professional  reading  and  training  had  not 
been  systematic  or  thorough,  but  he  possessed  good 
vigor  of  mind  and  strong  common  sense  and  sincerity 
of  manner,  which  joined  with  a  popular  homeliness  of 
expression,  apt  and  striking  comparisons,  fervent  zeal 
and  apparent  honesty  of  belief  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  made  him  a  formidable  opponent  before  a  jury. 
In  a  desperate  case  he  was  remarkable,  and  the  more 
desperate  it  was,  the  more  conspicuous  his  powers  be- 
came. He  often  carried  his  case  by  main  strength 
against  the  law  and  the  facts ;  and  it  became  a  common 
remark  that  in  a  bad  case  he  had  no  equal.  He  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  circuit,  but  was  better  fitted  for 
practice  and  served  but  a  brief  term  on  the  Bench.  In 
character  he  was  simple  as  a  child,  tenderly  sympathetic 
and  kind,  heartily  good-natured,  and  genial  in  his  man- 
ners. I  doubt  if  the  remembrance  of  any  deceased 
member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  is  cherished  with  more  un- 
mixed sentiments  of  kindness  than  that  of  Judge  Mor- 
ris." "For  native  strength,  I  never  saw  his  superior," 
says  Mr.  Beach;  "his  natural  powers  of  oratory  were 
truly  great." 

Circuit  Court,  1835-36. — Thomas  Ford,  who  had 
been  Prosecuting,  or  State's  Attorney,  in  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit,  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
as  Judge  of  the  newly  cre^ed  Sixth  Circuit ;  but,  by 
exchange,  the  first  term  in  Chicago  in  1835  was  held 
by  Judge  Sidney  Breese.  It  extended  from  May  25 
to  June  9,  showing  a  marked  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court.  Before  1835,  three  or  four  days 
were  sufficient  to  clear  the  meager  docket,  but  thence- 
forward there  never  was  any  lack  of  business  in  Chi- 
cago courts.  The  judicial  requirements  of  the  place 
have  always  kept  ahead  of  the  legislative  provision  for 
its  wants.  No  sooner  have  apparently  ample  facilities 
been  secured  than  the  city  has  leaped  forward  to 
double  or  treble  the  population  contemplated,  com- 
pelling a  fresh  enlargement  of  the  judicial  force.  This 
term  was  the  firat  in  Chicago  after  it  became  part  of 
the  Sixth  Circuit,  and  the  first  held  anywhere  by  the 
recently  elected  Judge  Breese,  then  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year. 

Chief-Justice  Marshall  died  July  6,  1835, 
first  formal  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Bar  was  held  in 
respect  to  his  memory.    The  members  present  were 
Fullerton,  Casey,  Goodrich,  Morris  and  Moore  of  those 
already  mentioned,  and  Royal  Stewart,  a  later  accession. 

The  second  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  1835,  was 
held  by  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  also  in  exchange  with 
Judge  Ford.  It  was  opened  the  first  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber and  closed  on  the  i  ith.  By  this  tim^4|iere  were 
one  hundred  and  three  civil  ^it^  on^ 
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seventy  of  these  were  determined  at  that  term.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  people's  cases  twenty-five  were  closed — 
nineteen  were  merely  for  non-attendance  as  jurors,  of 
whom  two  were  fined  five  dollars  each ;  and  twelve 
cases  were  continued.  The  case  of  most  interest  at 
this  term  was  the — 

Second  Murder  Trial. — The  criminal  under  in- 
dictment gave  the  name  of  Joseph  F.  Morris,  but  it  was 
afterwards  stated  that  his  real  name  was  Joseph 
Thomasson.  His  victim's  name  was  Felix  Legre,  and 
the  murder  was  committed  about  twenty  miles  from 
Chicago  on  the  road  to  Ottawa.  The  Grand  Jury  of 
Cook  County  found  a  true  bill  against  Morris  at  the 
fall  term  of  1835,  but  by  change  of  venue  the  case  was 
carried  to  Iroquois  County,  where  it  was  tried  the  en- 
suing term.  Notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  an  able  defense  on  general  principles,  by 
Henry  Moore,  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  coun- 
sel by  Judge  Ford,  Morris  was  convicted  on  rather 
slender  evidence,  wholly  circumstantial.  He  was  the 
person  last  seen  in  company  with  the  murdered  man, 
and  a  knife  was  found  in  his  possession  which  the  re- 
cent employer  of  Legre  fully  identified  as  belonging 
to  that  unfortunate  individual.  He  denied  the  killing, 
but  acknowledged  that  he  knew  the  guilty  party,  whose 
name,  however,  he  steadily  refused  to  divulge — a  self- 
deceiving  evasion  founded  probably  on  the  false  name 
under  which  he  was  indicted.  The  implied  chivalry 
and  devotion  to  alleged  principles  was  too  fine-spun  for 
a  jury  of  pioneer  settlers  of  Iroquois  County,  and  they 
found  him  guilty  of  murder,  though  not  without 
some  hesitation.  On  May  19,  Judge  Ford  sentenced 
him  to  be  hanged  June  10,  1836  ;  and  the  sentence  was 
faithfully  carried  into  effect,  though  in  the  absence  of  a 
jail  it  required  persistent  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
Sheriff  Dunn  of  Iroquois  County  and  his  deputy, 
George  Courtright.  The  substantial  justice  of  the  ver- 
dict has  never  been  seriously  questioned,  but  conviction 
on  the  evidence  would  be  to-day  improbable,  if  not 
hopeless. 

Both  these  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County  in  1835,  were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  then  situated  north  of  what  is  now  the  Sher- 
man House,  and  fronting  on  Clark  Street.  The  spring 
term  of  1836  was  held  by  Judge  Ford  in  the  same 
building,  and  extended  from  May  23  to  June  4.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty  civil  cases,  twenty-one 
criminal  and  thirteen  chancery.  Most  of  the  people's 
cases  were  for  constructive  contempt  through  non-at- 
tendance as  jurors.  The  two  most  important  of  them 
were  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill  and  both  culprits 
were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  the  first  of  a  long  and 
ever-widening  band  of  convicts  on  that  charge  from 
Chicago.  The  most  important  civil  suit  was,  perhaps, 
that  of  Harrington  7's.  Hubbard,  the  first  land  case  in 
Cook  County  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendant but  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  decis- 
ion was  reversed  the  ensuing  winter  at  Vandalia. 

The  fall  term  of  1836  was  held  by  the  same  Judge, 
and  in  the  same  building.  In  addressing  the  Grand 
Jury,  James  Grant,  prosecuting  attorney,  dwelt  spKScific- 
ally  on  the  duty  they  owed  the  public  in  relation  to 
trespassers  upon  the  canal  lands.  The  court  re-enforced 
his  remarks  by  reminding  them  that  it  was  to  these 
lands  the  public  must  look  for  the  completion  of  the 
canal ;  and  every  tree  stolen  detracted  from  its  value. 
Both  speeches  help  to  show  how  paramount  in  interest 
at  that  time  to  the  people  of  Chicago  was  the  longed- 
for  canal  and  all  its  belongings.  Several  rogues  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  at  Alton  as  a  result  of  this  term 


of  court;  and  a  score  or  more  were  indicted  for  tres- 
passing on  the  canal  lands;  but  a  large  part  of  the  court 
business  remained  unfinished,  and  the  need  of  additional 
judicial  facilities,  through  new  courts  or  more  terms 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  became  apparent 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  civil  cases  tried  at 
the  fall  terra  in  1836,  was  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Beaubien  land  claim,  which  Judge  Ford  decided  fa- 
vorably to  claimant  This  decision  was  stutained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  but  was  reversed  in 
1839  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  See 
Beaubien  claim. 

The  Chicago  Bar  at  the  Organization  of 
THE  City. —  As  at  the  close  of  1834  Cook  County  was 
■  about  to  be  transferred  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit, so  now  before  the  spring  term  of  1837,  it  became 
a  part  of  the  Seventh  Circuit,  to  which  amid  frequent 
changes  and  numerous  additions  to  the  circuits  in  the 
State,  it  ever  afterward  belonged,  until  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1870,  the  County  of  Cook  was  made  one  judicial 
circuit  A  month  after  the  establishment  of  the  Seventh 
Judicial  Circuit,  Chicago  was  granted  its  charter  of  in- 
corporation as  a  city,  which  is  therefore  appropriately 
made  an  era  in  the  history  of  its  Bench  and  Bar. 
Meanwhile  the  membership  of  the  Chicago  Bar  had 
more  than  doubled,  and  biographical  sketches  of  the 
accessions  since  the  close  of  1834,  now  deceased  or  de- 
parted from  Chicago,  are  here  subjoined. 

Royal  Stewart  is  on  record  as  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Illinois  January  8,  1835  ;  and  is  found  adver- 
tised as  an  attorney  at  Chicago  on  June  8,  of  the  same 
year.  How  much  longer  he  remained  a  resident  is  not 
clear,  but  his  name  disappears  from  the  local  records. 

In  1841,  however,  he  was  residing  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
as  may  be  learned  from  2  Scam. 

William  H.  Brown,  a  lawyer  and  distinguished 
citizen,  is  treated  elsewhere,  as  after  his  arrival  in  Chi- 
cago he  became  more  distinguished  as  a  banker. 

James  Curtiss,  more  of  a  politician  than  a  lawyer, 
and  twice  Mayor,  became  identified  with  local  political 
affairs,  and  is  more  properly  named  in  that  connection. 

Hans  Crocker  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1834,  and 
studied  law  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  Collins  &  Caton. 
In  1836,  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  has  since 
attained  some  prominence  as  a  lawyer,*  but  he  was  not 
admitted  to  practice  while  here,  and  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Bar  of  Chicago. 

William  Stuart,  though  not  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
Illinois  until  July  11,  1837,  advertised  as  attorney  and 
land  agent  as  early  as  December  5,  1835.  He  never 
practiced  much  at  the  Bar,  being  at  first  a  real  estate 
man,  and  then  a  journalist.  In  August,  1836,  he  became 
partner  of  James  Curtiss,  and  was  appointed  Town  At- 
torney for  a  short  time  during  the  absence  of  James  H. 
Collins.  Curtiss  &  Stuart  dissolved  in  October,  1837, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  was  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Chicago 
American  in  1839.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster  by 
Harrison  in  1841,  and  held  that  office  until  the  close  of 
the  presidential  term  in  March,  1845.  In  May  of  that 
year  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Charles  H.  Larrabee, 
but  in  1846  he  left  Chicago  for  Binghamton,  N.  Y.. 
where  he  also  edited  a  newspaper  and  became  twice 
Postmaster,  and  died  a  few  years  since. 

Ebenezer  Peck  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  May  22, 
1805,  but  received  his  earliest  education  at  Peacham,  Vt. 
While  yet  a  lad,  his  parents  removed  to  Canada,  and 
some  years  later  young  Peck  began  the  study  of  law  in 
Montreal,  where  also  he  first  practiced  the  profession. 
About  1826  he  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  I.  Walker, 

•  A.  T.  Andrua's  Hbtory  o(  Hilmuikee,  1881,  pag/i^^^  ^-^  ,    I  ^> 
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at  Peacham,  Vt.  In  1833  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  King's 
Counsel  for  a  district  in  Canada  East,  and  was  elected 
to  the  provincial  Parliament  on  the  Reform  ticket  His 
party  began  to  drift  toward  rebellion,  and  Counselor 
Peck  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  arrived  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1835.  About  the  middle  of  October,  he  is  found 
associated  with  J.  D.  Caton,  in  the  case  of  Geddis  vs. 
Kercheval.  *'  He  made  his  mark  at  once/'  says  Caton. 
"  He  showed  that  his  study  of  the  law  had  been  syste- 
matic, while  he  evinced  all  the  resources  of  tact,  and 
sagacity  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  so  important  in 
the  successful  trial  of  a  cause  before  a  jury.    His  ad- 
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dress  to  the  jury  was  forcible,  and  at  times  eloquent." 
From  the  first  he  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and 
was  induced  by  Mr.  Caton  to  join  the  Democratic  party. 
October  28  he  was  appointed  Town  Clerk,  and  the  en- 
suing month  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  first  State  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  at  Vandalia  December  7,  and 
at  which  the  future  Senator  Douglas  first  began  to  at- 
tract public  attention.  Before  leaving  the  capital,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Illinois,  December  14.  In 
the  summer  of  1836.  he  resigned  the  clerkship  of  the 
town,  and  a  few  months  later  became  prominent  in  the 
movement  for  a  city  charter.  At  the  meeting  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
draft  it,  and  December  9  reported  the  instrument,  which 
with  slight  modifications  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Town  Trustees,  and  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
March  4,  1837,  as  the  charter  of  the  future  metropolis 
of  the  Northwest.  Of  this  he  and  Caton  have  always 
been  regarded  the  principal  authors.  In  1837,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  house  of  Jones,  Clark  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Peck  became  a  member  of  the  succeeding  firms  of 
Jones,  King  &  Co.,  and  W.  H.  Stow  &  Co.,  iron  found- 
ers.   He  was  chosen  one  of  the  board  of  commission- 


ers under  the  State  internal  improvement  act  of  1837. 
In  1838  he  was  elected  from  this  Senatorial  District  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Peter  Pruyne,  deceased,  but 
resigned  before  the  close  of  the  term  and  became  clerk 
of  the  internal  improvement  board  in  1839.  In  the 
suspension  of  public  improvements,  which  soon 
supervened,  his  position  was  neither  exhaustive  nor 
remunerative,  and  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  1840,  this  time  as  representative.  On 
the  re-organization  of  the  State  judiciary  by  the  General 
Assembly  February  15,  1841,  he  was  chosen  clerk  by 
the  Supreme  Court  some  time  before  May  19.  In 
1846  he  formed  a  partnership  with  James  A.  Mc- 
Dougall,  of  Chicago,  previously  of  Jacksonville,  and 
later  Attorney- General  of  the  State,  which  continued 
as  McDougall  &  Peck  until  the  former  went  to  Califor- 
nia in  1849,  when  Peck  became  associated  with  Charles 
B.  Hosmer.  Meanwhile  he  had  gone  out  of  office  as 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  was  legislated  out 
of  existence  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
March  6,  1848.  Charles  Gilman,  reporter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  died  July  24,  1849,  and  Mr.  Peck  was 
chosen  to  that  office  by  the  new  court,  and  from  that 
time  the  volumes  were  called  Illinois  Reports.  His 
first  appeared  in  1850,  and  he  numbered  it  XI,  thus 
leaving  room  for  the  preceding  ten — Breese's  one,  Scam- 
mon's  four  and  Gilman's  five.  His  own  series  closed 
with  Volume  XXX,  in  1863.  About  1850  he  became 
interested  in  the  new  Democratic  journal  known  as  the 
Argus,  the  business  connection  being  in  the  name  of 
his  eldest  son,  W.  W.  In  1853  his  law  firm  became 
Peck,  Hosmer  &  Wright,  by  the  accession  of  Edward 
Wright,  son-in-law  of  the  senior  member.  In  the  mem- 
orable new  departure  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  slave  area,  in  1853,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  established  by  their  more 
prudent  fathers  a  generation  before,  Mr.  Peck  aban- 
doned his  old  party  associations.  In  1856  he  became 
one  of  the  ex-Democratic  founders  in  Illinois  of  the 
party  which  has  since  become  historic  under  the  name 
of  Republican.  In  the  famous  political  debate  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  1858  Mr.  Peck  was  deeply  in- 
terested, and  was  elected  on  the  new  ticket  as  one  of 
the  four  representatives  of  Cook  County  in  the  twenty- 
first  General  Assembly,  where  he  helped,  by  his  expe- 
rience and  management,  to  establish  the  Republican 
party  on  a  solid  foundation  in  the  State.  In  1S60  he 
labored  for  its  success  in  the  wider  field  of  national 
politics.  In  April,  1863,  he  resigned  as  reporter  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington  by 
President  Lincoln,  whose  friendship  and  intimacy  he 
enjoyed  and  labored  to  repay  by  faithful  advice  and  de- 
voted service.  In  the  heavy  burdens  of  head  and 
heart  which  fell  to  the  President's  lot  he  is  known  to 
have  sought  and  valued  the  counsels  of  Judge  Peck, 
whose  experience  as  a  politician  specially  commended 
his  views.  For  many  years  there  were  but  few  men  in 
Illinois  who  wielded  a  more  extensive  or  powerful  in- 
fluence in  political  circles,  and  few  were  more  active 
or  adroit  partisans.  He  held  the  judgeship  under  the 
successive  administrations  of  Johnson  and  Grant,  re- 
tiring in  1875  on  full  pay,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  when 
he  returned  to  Chicago  in  broken  health.  His  oldest 
son  W.  W.,  bom  in  1831,  died  at  Washington,  a  Captain 
in  the  regular  army,  in  1862.  Two  years  after  the  re- 
turn to  Chicago,  the  mother  died,  in  1877.  The  Judge 
survived  his  wife  some  four  years.  He  died  May  25, 
1881,  and  was  buried  two  days  later  from  Unity  church. 
Three  children  survived  him — Charles  F.,  br^ 
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and  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Illinois  January  7*  1857, 
who  removed  to  Washington  about  1864,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hughes,  I}enver  &  Peck ; 
Mrs.  Edward  Wright,  and  Mrs.  Perry  Trumbull,  an 
adopted  daughter.  At  the  memorial  meeting  of  the 
Bar,  convened  May  26,  and  adjourned  to  the  30th, 
when  they  again  assembled,  speeches  were  made  by 
several  of  the  Judge's  late  associates,  from  which  are 
excerpted  the  following  estimates  of  his  character  and 
powers: 

"It  could  be  truthfully  said  of  Judge  Peck,"  re- 
marked Judge  Drummond,  "that  he  was  an  honest, 
self-reliant  man,  whose  judgment  and  counsel  went 
rarely  astray."  "A  man/'  said  B.C.  Cook,  chairman 
of  committee  on  resolutions,  "of  earnest  convictions 
and  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  *  *  *  a 
judge  whose  decisions  will  stand  as  clear,  profound, 
and  faithful  expositions  of  the  law.  ♦  «  •  He  has 
left  the  impress  of  his  character  upon  the  eventful  time  in 
which  he  lived.  His  influence  has  been  marked  and  bene- 
ficial in  the  history  of  the  city,  the  State  and  the  Nation. " 

*  ♦  •  "It  was  fortunate,"  says  Judge  Caton,  "that 
he  was  rarely  wrong.  Whenever  his  mind  was  fully 
made  up  on  any  subject,  I  never  knew  him  to  change 
it,  and  this  whether  it  were  on  a  question  of  law  or 
ethics,  the  use  of  a  word  or  the  structure  of  a  sentence. 

*  *  *  It  was  not  obstinacy,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
be  convinced  and  to  agree  with  us.  It  was  simply  con- 
viction, from  which  he  would  not  be  moved  to  oblige 
anybody."  "Judge  Peck,"  says  Mr.  Ashton.  "was  no 
ordinary  man.  As  a  lawyer  and  judge  he  had  few 
superiors;  as  an  adviser  and  counselor  I  doubt  if  he 
had  his  superior.  He  was  not  a  *  case  lawyer,'  although 
when  inclined,  he  was  a  fine  advocate.  He  was  a 
lawyer  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  *  *  *  He 
always  reached  his  conclusions  by  analysis  and  from 
principle.  •  *  •  He  disliked  the  drudgery  and 
routine  of  the  office,  but  when  necessary  he  could  ac- 
complish as  much  labor  in  a  short  time  as  any  man  I 
ever  knew."  "  He  was,"  said  Judge  Trumbull,  "out- 
spoken in  his  opinions,  and  never  pretended  what  he 
was  not  With  hypocrisy,  shams  and  deceit  he  had  no 
patience.  He  was  a  man  of  great  kindness  of  heart, 
full  of  sympathy  and  hospitality.  •  •  *  His  family 
circle  was  one  of  the  happiest  and  brightest  in  which  it 
was  ever  my  privilege  to  mingle.  Even  in  later  life, 
when  pain  and  sorrow  came,  and  his  physical  system 
was  broken  by  disease,  his  hope  and  cheerfulness  did  not 
forsake  him.  •  *  *  He  lived  a  pure  life,  was  kind, 
true  and  faithful  in  all  its  relations,  and  died  an  honest 
man." 

Alonzo  Huntington  was  bom  in  Shaftsbury,  Vt, 
September  x,  1805.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Amos  Hunt- 
ington, a  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  on  his 
mother's  side  a  gtand-nephew  of  Governor  Gatusha,  of 
Vermont  After  receiving  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  State,  he  removed,  in  early  man- 
hood, to  western  New  York,  where  he  worked  some 
years  at  his  trade  of  mason,  and  afterward  studied  law 
under  the  Hon.  I.  T.  Hatch,  of  Buffalo.  In  1833,  he 
returned  to  Vermont,  where  he  married  Patience  Lorain 
Dyer,  a  native  of  Clarendon,  Rutland  County,  and  a 
sister  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyer,  of  Chi- 
cago. For  two  years  after  his  marriage  he  resided  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  county- 
seat,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1835. 
He  was  chosen  State's  Attorney  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
in  1837,  his  competitor,  Albert  G.  Leary,  a  member  of 
the  Bar,  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly,  because  he  was  himself  a  member  of  that 


body.  In  1839,  Mr.  Huntington  was  again  chosen 
State's  Attorney.  Admitted  to  the  Bar  in  New  York,  he 
is  not  found  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  until  January  14,  1S40.  The  most  remarka- 
ble criminal  case  prosecuted  by  him  was  the  People  vs, 
John  Stone,  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Lucretia  Thomp- 
son, at  the  spring  term  in  2840,  and  excited  some  rhe- 


torical  but  undeserved  animadversion  as  a  prosecutor  of 
the  Press,  for  performing  under  the  orders  of  the  court 
the  perfunctory  duty  of  entering  suit  against  the  editor 
of  the  American  for  contempt.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  second  term  in  1841,  be  resumed  the  practice  of  the 
profession  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar.  As  prose- 
cutor and  advocate  he  was  recognized  as  of  great  in- 
dustry rather  than  great  talents,  of  conscientious  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  his  clients  rather  than  oratorical  abil- 
ity, and  of  unquestioned  integrity  rather  than  showy 
pretension  or  display  of  legal  lore.  In  his  official  posi- 
tion he  was  fairly  successful,  especially  during  his  second 
term.  To  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances  he  was  cor- 
dial; to  his  family,  kind,  generous  and  self-sacrificing. 
To  stand  by  his  own  was  the  cardinal  principle  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  varied  relations  of  son,  brother,  husband 
and  father  he  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Chicago,  November  17,  1881,  aged  seventy- 
six  years.  His  wife  had  preceded  him  twenty  years, 
having  died  October  23,  1861,  aged  sixty.  They  had 
six  children,  of  whom  only  two,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
survive.  Henry  Alonzo  Huntington,  the  son,  was  bom 
in  Chicago,  March  23,  1840,  served  as  an  officer  In  the 
Fourth  United  Sutes  Artillery  in  the  JUbellion,  aiul  is 
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now  better  known  as  Major  Huntington,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  daughter,  Frances, 
born  in  Chicago  October  23,  1844,  is  the  wife  of  Ben- 
jamin M.  Wilson,  of  the  law  firm  of  Wilson  &  Collier, 
of  this  city. 

Jonathan  Young  Scahhon,  also  a  member  of  the 
early  Bar  of  Chicago,  being  admitted  December  7,  1835, 
is  sketched  in  the  field  of  perhaps  his  greater  fame  as 
an  early  banker. 

Joseph  N.  Balestier  was  bom  in  1815  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Chicago  some  time  in 

1835.  He  soon  formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas  R. 
Hubbard,,  and  the  firm  is  found  advertising  "  money  to 
loan  "  in  the  Chicago  American  of  Decem^r  5,  of  that 
year.  Both  were  recognized  as  lawyers  though  neither 
seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  a  license  to 
practice  in  Illinois.  In  1836,  Mr.  Balestier  "  realized 
$500  per  day,"  says  Harriett  Martineau,  *' by  merely 
making  out  titles  to  land.'**  Hubbard  &  Balestier  ad- 
vertised as  a  firm  as  late  as  August  16,  1837,  and  both 
appear  in  the  reprinted  "  directory  of  1839."  January 
21, 1840,  Mr.  Balestier  delivered  before  the  Lyceum  his 
now  celebrated  lecture  "  The  Annals  of  Chicago,"  re- 
printed in  1876,  with  an  introduction  by  himself,  as  No. 
I  of  the  Fergus  Historical  Series.  On  or  before  Sep- 
tember 35,  1840,  he  formed  a  new  partnership  with  K 
Webster  Evans,  a  young  lawyer,  just  arrived  from  the 
East  But  within  a  year,  September  23,  1841,  we  find 
Mr.  Balestier  advertised  as  a  lawyer  at  No.  58  Wall 
Street,  New  York  ;  and  his  Introduction  to  the  Annals, 
already  referred  to,  is  dated  Brattleboro,  Vt,  January  i, 
1876,  where  he  now  resides. 

Thomas  R.  Hubbard  went  to  New  York  about  1839, 
and  became  secretary  to  a  banker. 

George  Anson  Oliver  Beaumont  was  bOm  in 
Columbia,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  about  181 1.  Reach- 
ing early  manhood,  he  studied  law  at  the  New  Haven 
law  school,  where  he  received  a  diploma,  equivalent  to 
a  license  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  In 

1836,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  widowed  in  his  in- 
fancy, he  removed  to  Chicago.  He  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Mark  Skinner  August  6,  1836,  and  the  firm 
held  a  respectable  rank  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Beau- 
mont was  not  enrolled  on  the  Supreme  Court  list  as  a 
licensed  lawyer  until  December  11,  1839,  though  prob- 
ably admitted  to  the  Bar  here  as  early  as  1836.  In  1842 
he  was  appointed  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy  for 
Cook  County.  On  February  3,  1842,  before  the  Young 
Men's  Association,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  American 
Literature."  In  the  spring  of  1844  his  health  became 
impaired,  and  Mr.  Skinner  being  appointed  United 
States  District  Attorney,  the  firm  was  dissolved  that 
summer.  In  the  ensuing  spring  Mr.  Beaumont  was 
taken  by  his  mother  to  the  home  of  his  youth,  but  the 
change  did  not  avail,  and  he  died  of  softening  of  the 
brain,  December  18,  1845.  ^  ^'i*^  man,  of 
delicate  organization,  unfortunately  subject  from  his 
youth  to  nervous  disorders,  which  despite  a  fair  intel- 
lect, an  excellent  education  and  industrious  habits,  re- 
tarded his  professional  progress;  and  although  Mr. 
Beaumont  attained  respectable  rank  in  the  early  Bar  of 
Chicago,  he  made  no  permanent  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  his  existence  is  almost  forgotten. 

Fisher  Ames  Harding,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  was  bom  about  1812,  and  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  made  a  brief  sojourn  in  Chicago  as  a  lawyer, 
though  not  on  record  as  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Illinois. 
He  is  first  mentioned  here  as  disputant  before  the  Ly- 
ceum, February  20, 1836,  and  next,  as  partner  of  Henry 
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Moore,  March  12,  of  the  same  year.  Moore  &  Hard- 
ing dissolved  May  19,  1837,  and  Mr.  Harding  became 
associated  with  Fletcher  Webster.  The  firm  of  Webster 
&  Harding  soon  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  after 
a  few  years  Mr.  Harding  became  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Daily  Advertiser.  He  found  in  journalism  a  more  con- 
genial sphere,  and  filled  the  position  of  editor  with  dis- 
tinguished credit  until  his  early  death  in  1856. 

Fletcher  Webster,  a  son  of  Daniel  Webster,  bom 
in  181 2,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  was  as  above 
stated  the  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Webster  &  Harding 
of  Chicago  for  a  brief  interval  in  1837,  while  residing  at 
Peru  ;  but  as  he  was  never  enrolled  among  the  licensed 
lawyers  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  firm  soon  removed  to 
Detroit,  his  connection  with  the  early  Chicago  Bar  is 
sufficiently  noticed  by  this  brief  mention. 

Henry  Brown  was  born  in  Hebron,  Tolland 
Co.,  Conn.,  May  13,  1789.  The  father,  Daniel,  was 
a  commissary  in  General  Greene's  division,  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  was  granted  a  pension  for  his 
services.  He  provided  a  hberat  academic  and  collegiate 
education  for  at  least  two  of  his  sons.  Henry  graduat- 
ed at  Yale,  and  when  of  age  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  studied  law,  first  at  Albany  under  Abram 
VanVechten,  afterward  at  Canadaigua  under  John 
Gregg,  and  finally  under  his  own  elder  brother,  Daniel, 
at  Batavia.  Admitted  to  the  Bar  about  1813,  he  settled 
at  Cooperstown;  and  in  1816  was  appointed  Judge  of 
Herkimer  County.  After  quitting  the  Bench,  about 
1824,  Judge  Brown  continued  the  practice  of  law  in 
Cooperstown  until  he  removed  to  Chicago  in  1836.  Mr. 
Brown  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  May  20,  1837, 
vice  E.  E.  Hunter  resigned.  His  son  Andrew  Jesse, 
bom  in  Springfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1 820,  arrived  in  Chicago 
in  1837,  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  four  daughters  follow^, 


in  1838.  In  1839,  his  term  as  Justice  expired,  and  he 
returned  to  his  profession,  to  which,  and  some  literary 
work,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
chosen  City  Attorney  in  1842,  and  appointed,  in  1843, 
upon  the  resignation  of  George  Manierre.  In  March  of 
the  later  year  he  announced  that  he  was  preparing  to 
publish  a  history  of  Illinois,  which  was  issued  in  New 
York  City  in  1844,  and  on  which  he  had  spent  a  year. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Illinois  list  of  licen- 
sed lawyers  until  Febraary  27,  1845.  Later  in  that  year 
he  took  into  partnership  his  son,  who  had  studied  law 
with  himbut  had  removed  to  Sycamore,  DeKalb  County, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  December  27,  1843, 
and  who  had  returned  to  Chicago  in  1845. 

January  20,  1846,  Judge  Brown  as  president  of  the 
Lyceum,  delivered  an  inaugural  on  "Chicago,  Present 
and  Future,"*  which  has  become  historic,  and  which 
evinces  deep  thoughtful ness,  great  breadth  of  view 
and  a  quite  marked  foresight  of  Chicago's  destiny.  He 
died  in  1849,  three  days  after  his  sixty-first  birthday,  of 
cholera,  being  the  first  case  in  that  year,  and  not  sus- 
pected until  after  the  disease  had  become  epidemic. 
He  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors,  having  stood 
high  for  many  years  ui  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
that  fraternity.  One  of  bis  earliest  literary  efforts  was 
a  defense  of  the  order  against  the  attacks  of  the  anti- 
Masonic  party,  based  on  the  alleged  abduction  of  Mor- 
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gan  and  other  prejudices.  It  was  published  in  Batavia 
while  Mr.  Brown  resided  therCf  forming  a  duodecimo  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  pages.  Judge  Brown  was  one 
of  the  kindliest  of  men,  very  cordial  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  and  utterly  devoid  of  pretension  or 
vanity.  All  affectation  of  dignity  and  assumption  of  un- 
necessary gravity  by  others  excited  his  ridicule,  as  he 
conceived  such  airs  to  be  but  an  ingenious  contrivance  to 
conceal  deficiency  or  impairment  of  brain  power.  Such 
was  his  habitual  industry  that  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life  he  labored  at  his  duties  or  his  studies 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most  extensive  and  varied  reading,  and.,  had 
learned  to  cull  flowers  of  fancy  and  gems  of  thought 
from  all  the  literatures  of  mankind.  He  was  of  frank 
truthfulness  and  childlike  candor,  aud  was  universally 
respected  for  his  many  excellent  qualities  of  head  and 
heart.  He  was  large  and  imposing  of  stature,  weighing 
over  two  hundred  pounds,  and  of  dignified  appearance. 
In  politics  Judge  Brown  was  a  Democrat,  and  enter- 
tained Mr.  VanBuren  during  his  visit  to  Chicago,  July 
4,  1842,  and  with  him  became  a  Free-Soiler  in  iS4S,but 
he  was  too  transparent  to  be  a  successful  politician,  and 
too  broad  to  be  a  blind  partisan.  Besides  the  son  al- 
ready mentioned,  his  wife  and  four  daughters  survived 
him.  The  eldest  child,  Cornelia  A.,  born  in  Springfield, 
N.  Y.,  August  12,  1818,  married  William  H.  Stickney,  of 
Chicago,  February  19,  1852.  The  second  daughter, 
Julia,  borne  in  Danube,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1822,  married  George  W.  Dole,  of  Chicago,  March  30, 
1853,  and  died  October  16,  1865.  Sarah,  born  June  13, 
1824,  married  Dr.  William  Butterfield,  October  23, 
1S44.  Caroline,  born  August  i,  1826,  married  Thomas 
L.  Forrest,  July  10,  1848. 

Francis  Peyton,  was  a  member  of  the  early  Bar 
of  Chicago,  though  never  formally  enrolled  as  a  lawyer 
in  Illinois.  He  was  a  partner  of  James  Grant  in  the 
spring  of  1836.  In  the  notable  meeting  of  January, 
1837,  to  promote  internal  improvements  he  was  chair- 
man of  committee  on  resolutions.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  first  bcrard  of  school 
inspectors  of  the  new  city.  In  the  winter  of  1838-39, 
he  was  attorney  for  Colonel  Beaubien  in  the  final  effort 
to  secure  his  claim  to  the  Fort  Dearborn  Reservation. 
He  conducted  some  law  business  before  the  Circuit 
Court  in  the  spring  term  of  1839,  and  was  one  of  the 
speakers  on  the  occasion  of  a  notable  excursion  on  the 
steamboat  '*  Great  Western,"  August  13,  of  that  year. 
He  afterward  came  here  in  1S40  to  assist  State's  Attor- 
ney Huntington  in  the  Stone  murder  trial. 

Samuel  Lisle  Suith  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1817,  of  wealthy  parents.  His  early  advantages,  edu- 
cational and  social,  were  exceptionally  good.  Prea>- 
ciously  talented,  he  had  studied  law  at  Y^e  and  passed 
the  examination  entitling  him  to  a  diploma  or  license  to 
practice  before  he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  receive  it. 
In  1836  he  came  to  Illinois  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
his  father,  who  owned  some  choice  tracts  of  land  near 
Peru.  With  abundant  resources  drawn  from  the  parental 
treasury,  young  Smith  associated  with  the  many  gay 
pleasure-seeking  young  men  who  then  thronged  this 
Western  center  of  speculation,  and  naturally  fell  into 
habits  of  life  which  somewhat  marred  his  career.  Re- 
turning East,  he  shook  off  this  premature  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  sought  and  obtained  his  diploma  as  a  lawyer, 
and  was  married  to  a  Miss  Potts  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1 838  he  again  set  out  for  the  West  and  settled  in  Chi- 
cago. He  made  his  headquarters  in  the  office  of  But- 
terfield &  Collins,  where  he  familiarized  himself  with 
the  laws  of.  Illinois.    He  gradually  slipped  into  his 


former  convivial  habits,  and  in  1839  was  chosen  City  At- 
torney, a  portion  which  funished  abundant  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genial  and  generous  hospitality. 
Coupled  with  the  continuous  stream  of  his  eloquence, 
wit  and  mimicry,  his  convivial  spirit  enhanced  his  popu- 
larity, while  it  did  not  seriously  impair  a  fortune  derived 
mainly  from  his  father.  He  was  at  this  time  at  the 
very  height  of  his  reputation  as  an  orator.  The  Hon. 
I.  N.  Arnold,  one  of  his  hearers,  at  the  Whig  State  Con- 
vention at  Springfield,  in  1840,  thus  refers  to  his  powers: 
**  I  heard  for  the  first  time  stump-speeches  from  Lin- 
coln, Harden,  Baker,  and  others,  but  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence was  conceded  to  a  young  Chic^o  lawyer,  S. 
Lisle  Smith    There  was  a  charm,  a  fascination  in  bis 
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speaking,  a  beauty  of  language  and  expression,  a  poetry 
of  sentiment  and  of  imagery,  which  in  its  way  sup- 
pressed anything  I  had  ever  heard.  His  voice  was 
music  and  his  action  studied  and  graceful.  I  have 
heard  Webster,  and  Choate,  and  Crittenden,  and  Bates 
of  Missouri ;  they  were  all  greatly  his  superiors  in 
power  and  vigor,  and  in  their  various  departments  of 
excellence,  but  foran  after-dinner  speech,  a  short  eulogy 
or  commemorative  address,  or  upon  any  occasion  when 
the  speech  was  a  part  of  the  pageant,  I  never  heard  the 
equal  of  Lisle  Smith."  In  1844,  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  presidential  campaign,  the  third  attempt  of 
the  Whigs  to  elect  Henry  Clay,  of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer  and  supporter.  In  1847,  at  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Convention,  at  Chicago,  he  signally  distinguished 
himself  among  some  of  the  best  speakers  of  the  nation. 
Horace  Greeley  said  he  was  "  the  star  of  the  vast  as- 
sembly, and  stood  without  a  rival;'"  and  Henry 
Clay  did  not  hesitate  to  write  that  Mr.  Smith  "was 
the  greatest  orator  he  had  ever  heard."  His  mag- 
netic power  over  an  audience,  as  testified  by  sev- 
eral surviving  witnesses,  was   something  wonderfipl. 
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his  voice  was  sweet  and  clear,  his  fancj'  glowed  with 
sublime  and  matchless  imagery,  and  he  was  equally 
at  home  in  pathos  or  invective.  His  language  was  not 
only  choice  but  phenomenally  exact,  his  memory  abso- 
lutely marvelous,  and  his  power  of  mimicry  no  less  so. 
His  imitations  of  Calhoun,  Clay,  Preston  and  Webster 
are  said  to  have  been  so  curiously  life-like  as  to  mislead 
those  most  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  these  great 
speakers.  His  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  gro- 
te.sque,  joined  to  a  vast  fund  of  humor  and  innate  as  well 
as  acquired  wit,  filled  the  measure  of  his  phenomenal 
adaptability  to  become  a  great  orator.  He  lacked  but 
two  elements  of  the  highest  possible  success  in  that 
line,  a  more  portly  physique  and  a  less  ardent  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  He  was  handsome  and  graceful  but  small  of 
stature,  rather  below  the  middle  size,  with  a  florid  com- 
plexion and  light  hair.  A  third  drawback  has  been 
found  in  his  inherited  wealth,  but  had  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  himself,  this  would  not  have  proved  an  obstacle, 
but  a  valuable  auxiliary.  Besides  the  speeches  men- 
tioned, his  addresses  on  the  following  occasions  are 
singled  out  as  specially  noteworthy :  At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Excelsior  Association,  or  Sons  of  New  York, 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  Penn,the  Reception  of  Web- 
ster, the  Irish  Relief  Meeting,  the  Obsequies  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  of  Henry  Clay.  Short-hand  facil- 
ities were  not  extensive  in  the  Chicago  of  his  day,  and 
it  is  said,  "  he  never  wrote  a  single  word  even  at  his 
greatest  efforts,"  in  enduring  form,  though  we  are 
assured  his  ordinary  preparation  embraced  not  only  a 
rough  sketch  but  a  critical  weighing  of  words,  phrases 
and  quotations.  What  is  probably  correct  is  that  not  a 
single  speech  was  ever  written  out  in  full ;  nor  was  he 
so  identified  with  any  great  law  case  as  to  have  had 
either  argument  or  speech  preserved  in  any  court  record. 
Altogether  his  career  was  rather  brilliant  than  powerful, 
and  has  had  no  influence  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
State,  though  it  deeply  affected  the  memory,  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  of  his  contempotaries.  He  was  genial, 
generous  and  hospitable  ;  a  kind  neighbor,  a  good  citi- 
zen and  a  thorough  friend  ;  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  ripe 
scholar  and  an  eloquent  advocate  of  whatever  social, 
legal  or  political  question  he  espoused  ;  a  well-read 
lawyer  and  popular  among  his  brethren,  and  at 
home  a  devoted  husband  and  father.  Had  his  self- 
control  been  equal  to  his  talents  he  might  have 
i^sen  to  eminence;  as  it  was,  a  feeling  of  regret,  if 
not  pity,  mingles  with  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers.  He 
died  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  cholera,  July  30, 
1854,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty.  His 
wife  and  two  sons  survived  him.  Mrs.  Smith  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
sister  of  the  perhaps  better  known  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  of 
New  York.  She  died  in  August,  187 1.  "The memory 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  gifted  orator,"  said  the  Daily 
Press,  in  notice  of  his  death,  "will  not  soon  fade  from 
the  public  mind,  which  he  could  at  any  time  sway  with 
the  wand  of  a  magician.  *  *  *  For  those  who  mourn 
the  sudden  rupture  of  the  most  tender  ties,  there  is  no 
language  to  express  their  grief."  In  the  Recorder's 
Court,  a  week  later,  the  following  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced by  D.  Mcllroy  and  seconded  by  E.  W.  Tracy : 
"That  in  the  death  of  S.  Lisle  Smith  the  profession 
have  lost  an  eminent  brother,  distinguished  for  his 
superior  education,  his  fine  and  practicaf  intellect,  and 
his  elevated  moral  character;  and  the  entire  community, 
especially  the  poor,  have  lost  an  affectionate  and  sin- 
cere friend."  "  He  was,"  says  Judge  Goodrich,  "of  me- 
dium height,  a  ruddy  countenance,  a  large  and  finely 
ionned  head,  a  face  that  gave  expression  to  the  feeling 


without  words.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  shone  out 
from  under*  a  square,  projecting  brow'  luminous  with 
the  fires  of  intelligence,  and  when  kindled  by  passion  or 
the  inspiration  of  his  theme,  they  glowed  with  the  emo- 
tions that  stirred  his  soul.  His  motions  were  full  of 
grace,  his  gestures  eloquent  in  expression.  In  his  voice 
there  was  a  magic  and  charm  beyond  description.  It 
was  rich  and  sonorous,  as  flexible  in  tone  and  modula- 
tion as  the  melodies  of  a  musical  instrument,  descend- 
ing to  the  lowest  tones  and  rising  to  the  highest  pitch 
without  a  break,  as  clear  and  ringing  as  an  Alpine  horn. 
He  could  startle  with  the  tones  of  an  angry  god,  or 
soothe  with  the  softest  cadence  of  rippling  waters.  His 
eloquence  was  faultless,  his  style  chaste  and  classical, 
his  language  rich  and  copious,  his  illustrations  apt  and 
brilliant;  and  when  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  imagina- 
tion, he  conjured  up  such  marvelous  forms  of  beauty, 
such  enchanting  creations  of  fancy,  and  clothed  his 
thoughts  and  images  in  such  elegance  of  expression, 
that  his  hearers  were  entranced  with  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. His  speeches  were  not  the  mere  affluence  of 
sounding  words  which  like  the  jingling  of  bells  delight 
the  ear,  but  do  not  move  the  heart.  They  were  often 
full  of  profoundest  thought,  and  rich  in  sentiment,  and 
sometimes  severely  logical.  He  was  admired  by  the 
great  men  of  his  day."  A  surviving  admirer  of  Mr. 
Smith  fully  indorses  this  beautiful  tribute  of  Judge 
(joodrich,  and  assures  the  writer  that  it  is  an  entirely 
truthful  characterization  of  the  greatest  orator  Chicago 
has  ever  known. 

Justin  Butterfield  was  born  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  in 
1790.  Educated  in  his  earlier  years  at  the  common 
school,  and  prepared  for  college  by  the  local  minister, 
he  entered  Wiliams  College  in  1807,  and  about  1810  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  under  the  future  Judge  Egbert 
Ten  Eyck,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.  During  these  years  of 
advanced  education  he  eked  out  his  scanty  resources 
by  teaching  school  in  winter;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1812.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  soon  ex- 
hibited that  professional  aggressiveness  and  courage  so 
characteristic  of  his  later  career.  In  July,  1813,  during 
the  second  British  war,  he  sought  to  obtain  the  release 
by  habeas  corpus  of  his  client,  Samuel  Stacey,  Jr.,  a 
native  of  Madrid,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Stacey  was  held  several  weeks  by  the  military 
without  trial  on  suspicion  of  disloyal  intercourse  with 
the  enemy  across  the  border.  Mr.  Butterfield  served 
the  writ  on  the  commanding  General,  who  evaded  compli- 
ance, with  the  result  to  the  young  lawyer  that  his  purely 
professional  effort  for  a  client  reacted  on  his  own  repu- 
tation, his  position  being  regarded  as  unpatriotic  in  the 
heated  condition  of  the  public  mind.*  It  was  the  remem- 
brance of  this  blind  prejudice  which  led  him  to  exclaim, 
a  generation  later,  when  asked  if  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Mexican  War:  "  No,  sir  !  I  oppose  no  war ;  I  opposed 
one  and  it  ruined  me.  Henceforth  I'm  for  war,  pesti- 
lence and  famine ! "  He  practice  some  years  in 
Sackett's  Harbor,  where  he  married  about  1814.  He 
then  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  quickly  ob- 
tained a  lucrative  practice  and  high  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  1826  he  returned  to  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  set- 
tling this  time  in  Watertown,  where  he  remained  several 
years.  In  1834  he  came  here  to  reconnoiter,  soon  re- 
turned to  Watertown  to  wind  up  his  business,  and  set- 
tled here  permanently  in  1835,  forming  a  law  partner- 
ship with  James  H.  Collins  as  early  as  July  16  of  that 
year.  Mr.  Butterfield  soon  became  a  recognized  leader 
not  only  at  the  Bar,  but  in  the  broader  relations  of  civil 
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life.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege at  its  incorporation,  March  25,  1837.  The  firm 
immediately  attained  a  front  rank  in  the  profession.  Col- 
lins was  already  well  known,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  new  accession  was  fully  his  equal.  Both  were 
fine  lawyers,  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers,  the  breadth 
of  their  experience  and  the  depth  and  variety  of  their 
legal  attainments.  Nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the 
early  Chicago  Kar  were  young  men,  awaiting  opportu- 
nity to  flesh  their  maiden  swords,  and  win  reputation 
and  power.  Butterfield  &  Collins  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  at  the  head  of  the  Bar,  not  alone  in  Chicago 
but  in  the  State.    Against  the  movement  for  the  sus- 
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pension  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  1837,  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  lawyers  in  the  city, 
threw  the  weight  of  his  influence.  And  in  the  conflict 
between  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago,  which  signal- 
ized the  incumbency  of  Judge  Pearson,  1837  to  1840, 
he  took  an  active  and  characteristic  part.  It  was  he 
that  in  open  court,  November  11,  1839,  held  out  to  the 
indignant  Judge  the  alternative  papers,  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions against  his  own  rulings,  to  sign,  or  the  mandamus 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  to  obey.  He  was  fined 
$20.00  for  contempt ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  cowed 
or  browbeaten,  and,  with  his  associates  of  the  Bar,  the 
case  was  carried  before  the  State  Senate,  where  the 
political  bias,  if  not  the  greater  calmness  of  that  quasi- 
judicial  body,  saved  the  Judge  from  the  sentence  and 
penalties  of  impeachment  and  the  wrath  of  his  enemies. 
In  1841  Mr.  Butterfield  was  made  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  the  United  States  Judicial  District  of  Illinois,  which 
he  held  until  the  election  of  President  Polk.  In  1842 
he  drew  up  the  canal  bill,  the  main  provisions  of  which 
had  been  previously  settled  in  conference  by  Arthur 
Bronson,  William  B.  Ogden,  I.  N.  Arnold  and  himself. 


and  in  Tirtue  of  which  the  holders  of  canal  bonds  were 
induced  to  advance  $1,600,000  wherewith  to  complete 
the  canal.  In  1843,  through  a  misunderstanding  about 
the  division  of  income  from  his  official  position,  the 
partnership  between  him  and  Mr.  Collins  was  dissolved; 
and  after  the  close  of  his  official  relations  with  the  ad- 
ministration he  took  into  partnership  his  son,  Justin,  Jr. 
In  1847  Erastus  S.  Williams,  a  law  student  of  the  old 
firm,  and  of  late  years  better  known  as  Judge  Williams 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  was  added  to  the 
new  firm.  June  21.  1849,  after  the  re-accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  power,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
(ieneral  Land  Office  by  President  Taylor,  A  com- 
petitor for  the  position  at  that  time  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  beaten,  it  is  said, 
by  the  superior  dispatch  of  Butterfield  in  reach- 
ing Wa-shington  by  the  northern  route,  but  more  cor- 
rectly by  the  paramount  influence  of  his  friend  Daniel 
WelKter.  In  fact,  IJncoln  was  then,  or  had  recently 
lieen,  in  Washington  as  member  of  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress, and  had  the  indorsement  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion, but  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Webster  was  irresi^ble. 
While  in  this  ofllice  he  co-operated  zealonsly  with 
Senator  Douglas  toward  securing  for  Illinois  the  land 
grant  which  became  the  subsidy  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  and  indirectly  through  the  seven  per  cent  of  its 
gross  earnings  made  payable  by  its  charter  to  the  State, 
an  efficient  aid  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the  common 
wealth  and  finally  extinguishing  its  indebtedness.  He 
held  the  position  of  I>and  Commissioner  until  disabled 
by  paralysis  in  1852.  On  his  retirement  he  received 
from  President  Fillmore  the  highest  praise  for  efficienc)' 
and  ability  in  that  office.  He  had  introduced  system 
and  industry  in  the  transaction  of  its  business.  He 
lingered  some  three  years  in  an  enfeebled  condition, 
when  he  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  October  23, 1855, 
in  his  .sixty-sixth  year.  His  wife — before  marriage  Eliz- 
abeth Pierce,  of  Scoharie,  N.  Y. — and  four  children 
survived  him.  Two  sons,  Justin  and  l-*wis,  who  had 
been  bred  to  his  own  profession,  had  gone  before. 
Lewis,  Ixjrn  in  1817,  and  admitted  to  the  Bar  December 
16,  1840,  died  in  Chicago  October  27,  1845.  Justin, 
born  in  1819,  and  admitted  to  the  Bar  June  10,  1840, 
died  of  consumption  in  Washington,  March  5,  1852. 
His  , oldest  son,  George,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  died 
about  1850.  The  survivors  were  William,  the  first 
graduate  of  Rush  Medical  College;  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Sidney  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Frances  Gelatly,  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Johnston,  Jr.  Mrs.  Johnston  died 
January  7,  1875.  Mr.  Butterfield  had  always  been  ex- 
ceptionally happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  was 
deeply  mourned  by  his  family  and  friends.  At  the 
memorial  Bar-meeting  held  two  days  after  his  death,  his 
associates  thus  expressed  themselves:  "  Possessed  of 
great  clearness  and  sagacity  of  judgment,  cautious  and 
steady  energy,  a  well-balanced  independence,  a  just  re- 
spect for  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  an  unflinching 
adherence  to  his  own  deliberate  opinion  of  the  law,  he 
secured  great  respect  as  a  lawyer.  *  *  *  And  the 
services  of  the  deceased  *  *  *  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  adopted  State."  "Justin  Butterfield," 
says  Arnold,  "was  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the 
very  ablest  lawyer  we  have  ever  had  at  the  Chi- 
cago Bar.  He  was  strong,  logical,  full  of  vigor  and 
resources.  In  his  style  of  argument,  and  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance  he  was  not  unlike  Daniel  Webster,  of 
whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  and  who  was  his  model. 
He  wielded  the  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  irony  with 
crushing  power,  and  was  especially  effective  in  invec- 
tive.   Great  as  he  was  before  the  Su  D^ei^e  X^pu  rt-^iv^* 
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everywhere  on  questions  of  (aw,  he  lacted  the  tact  and 
skill  to  be  equally  successful  before  a  jury."  "Mr. 
Butterfield's  succe^  la  the  profession,"  says  Judge 

John  M.  Wilson,  *'  resulted  from  what  may  be  called 
the  power  of  adaptation,  always  seizing  upon  the  most 
effective  mode  of  subserving  the  Interest  of  his  client. 
*  *  ♦  He  possessed  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  his  adversary,  and  was  the 
last  man  to  attempt  to  laugh  a  case  out  of  court,  unless 
the  prosecution  was  feeble  or  the  plaintiff  and  his  case 
wereopen totheassaults of ridiculeandsarcasm.  *  *  • 
He  rarely  indulged  in  flights  of  fancy,  though  he  never 
failed  to  lighten  up  his  addresses  to  court  or  jury  with 
a  caustic  humor  which  was  always  effective^  his  manner 
giving  a  point  and  force  to  the  words.  The  high  posi- 
tion he  attained  was  owing,  as  intimated,  to  his  intuitive 
apprehension  of  the  questions  upon  which  cases  must 
be  decided,  and  by  adapting  his  mode  of  attack  or  de- 
fense to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case."  Mr. 
Butterfield  possessed  readiness  in  reply  and  aptness 
in  retaliation,  which  with  his  professional  skill  and 
knowledge  made  him  a  formidable  adversary  and 
a  desirable  advocate.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his  wit 
and  humor,  which  need  not  be  here  repeated,  as  they 
only  illustrate  traits  of  character  and  manner  already 
described. 

Isaac  Newton  Arnold  was  bom  in  Hartwick, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November  30,  1813.  His  parents 
were  Dr  George  Washington,  and  Sophia  Mason  Ar- 
nold, who  had  removed  thither  from  Rhode  Island  some 
fifteen  years  before.  Besides  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
they  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom 
grew  to  maturity,  except  one  boy  who  died  in  infancy. 
1.  N.  Arnold  got  his  early  education  at  the  district 
school  and  the  local  academy.  While  procuring  his 
later  education  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  during  his  studies 
for  the  Bar,  he  made  a  frugal  living  by  copying  in  the 
office  of  the  surrogate,  teaching  a  neighboring  school, 
by  office  services  for  his  law  teachers,  and  finally  by  an 
occasional  trial  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He 
first  studied  law  under  Richard  Cooper,  of  Coopers- 
town,  and  then  under  Judge  E.  B.  Morehouse.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  became  the  partner  of  his  late  teacher,  Judge 
Morehouse.  He  soon  found  opportunity  for  his  first 
triumph  in  a  role  in  which  his  success  afterward  became 
quite  marked,  that  of  advocate  for  persons  charged 
with  capital  offenses.  A  negro  named  Dacit  was  under 
indictment  in  Otsego  County  for  fratricide,  an  unjust 
presumption  of  guilt  seizing  the  public  mind  because 
the  two  brothers  were  believed  to  be  rivals  in  love.  Mr. 
Arnold  became  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  his  client 
and  secured  his  acquittal.  As  he  approached  his  ma- 
jority he  concluded  to  go  West,  and  in  pursuit  of  this 
purpose  he  arrived  in  Chicago  in  October,  1836.  He 
published  his  card  as  a  lawyer  as  early  as  November 
19,  of  that  year.  His  chief  source  of  income  at  first 
was  his  skill  as  a  writer  of  real  estate  contracts,  trans- 
fers and  abstracts,  in  the  office  of  Augustus  Garrett, 
auctioneer  and  dealer  in  lots  and  lands,  and  afterward 
Mayor  of  the  city.  In  those  early  days  of  almost 
frenzied  activity  in  that  line  of  speculation,  Mr.  Arnold 
often  earned  ten  dollars  a  day  in  that  capacity.  He 


soon  obtained  a  share  of  the  limited  law  business  of 
the  period,  and  in  the  American  of  February  18,  1837, 
he  advertised  that  certain  notes  and  accounts  were  in 
his  hands  for  collection.  In  March  he  was  chosen  the 
first  Clerk  of  the  new  city,  a  position  which  he  soon 
found  more  onerous  than  remunerative;  and  which  he 
resigned  before  October,  to  give  his  attention  to  his 
growing  professional  business.  He  hs^,  meanwhile, 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  of 
which  the  first  mention  made  is  dated  August  16,  1837, 
though  known  to  have  been  established  some  months 
earlier  in  the  spring.  With  a  colleague  at  headquarter, 
Mr.  Arnold  was  now  free  to  broaden  the  relations  and 
spread  the  reputation  of  the  firm  by  riding  the  circuit 
of  the  adjoining  counties  and  attending  the  State  and 
United  States  courts  at  the  capital  as  elsewhere  sketched 
in  this  work,  chiefiy  from  his  writings.  Arnold  & 
Ogden  soon  came  into  public  recognition,  and  were  en- 
gaged on  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  more  important  cases  in  this  section. 
In  those  dark  days  of  Illinois  history,  from  1836  to 
1846,  when  men  were  sometimes  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  a  more  or  less  outspoken  platform  of  repudiation, 
Mr.  Arnold's  position  and  views  on  the  opposite  side 
came  to  be  recognized.  He  was  known  as  an  earnest 
pleader  for  saving  the  credit  of  the  State  by  accepting 
in  good  faith  the  whole  burden  which  had  been  so  un- 
wisely laid  upon  them  by  their  representatives.  Thence- 
forth he  was  universally  regarded  as  a  champion  of 
public  honor,  a  principled  opponent  of  repudiation  and 
of  whatever  else  tended  to  weaken  the  purpose  of  the 
people  to  manfully  pay  the  penalty  of  the  internal  im- 
provement mania,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. In  January,  1840,  Mr.  Arnold  purchased  for 
$400,  a  lot  in  Fort  Dearborn  addition,  which  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  mention  in  illustration  of  the  great 
growth  in  value  of  Chicago  real  estate.  With  the 
not  very  expensive  building  erected  thereon  since  the 
fire  it  now  brings  a  rental  of  $2,500.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  inspectors  under 
the  school  act  of  1839,  a  position  which  his  increasing 
public  responsibilities  soon  forced  him  to  relinquish. 
January  18,  1841,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago 
to  promote  direct  taxation  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  State  debt.  Mr.  Arnold  was  one  of  the  signers 
to  the  call,  as  welt  as  a  prominent  speaker  at  the  meet- 
ing and  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  on  resolutions. 
Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  evidences  of  an 
earnest  solicitude,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  best  people 
of  the  State  to  maintain  or  repair  the  public  credit,  Uie 
Legislature,  in  February,  passed  a  law  which  gave  a 
right  of  redemption  in  all  cases  of  land  sold  under  mort- 
gages and  deeds  of  trust,  whether  in  virtues  of  decrees 
at  law  or  in  equity,  and  provided  that  before  any  such 
sale  the  property  should 'be  appraised  and  should  not 
be  sold  at  less  tlian  two-thirds  of  such  appraisal.  As 
this  legislation  practically  suspended  the  collection  of 
debts,  Mr.  Arnold  at  once  took  the  ground  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  and  carried  two  test  cases  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  where  his  views 
were  confirmed  and  the  obnoxious  laws  declared  void. 
In  April,  1841,  he  was  appointed  Master  in  Chancery  by 
Judge  T.  W.  Smith,  a  position  he  held  until  his  election 
to  the  Legislature.  Four  months  later,  August  4,  he 
was  married  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  to  Harriet  Augusta, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Trumbull  Darrance,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
He  was  formally  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Illinois,  De- 
cember 5,  1841,  at  one  of  his  many  professional  visits 
to  th«  capital,  though  he  had  been  licensed  some  time 
before,  and  his  New  York  license  had  securedT^mJuU 
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recognition  from  the  first  as  a  member  of  the  earlier 
Chicago  Bar.  At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in 
1842,  he  introduced  a  resolution  committing  that  body 
to  an  explicit  declaration  against  repudiation.  It  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  the  Rock  River  district,  but 
failed  to  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  majority.  Mr. 
Arnold  received  the  nomination  for  representative  of 
his  district  in  the  General  Assembly  and  was  elected. 
He  resigned  the  office  of  Master  in  Chancery  August  6. 
He  had  about  this  time  received  a  letter  from  Arthur 
Hronson,  of  New  York,  a  creditor  of  this  State  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  informally  representing  the  views 
of  other  creditors,  which  outlined  the  method  of  paying 
the  canal  debt  by  borrowing  enough  to  complete  it  and 
pledging  its  future  revenue  to  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  of  the  old  and  new  debt.  At  a  confer- 
ence some  weeks  later  in  Chicago  between  Mr.  Bron- 
son,  William  B.  Ogden,  I.  N.  Arnold  and  Justin  Butter- 
field  this  design  assumed  more  definite  shape  and  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  Butterfield  as  the  famous  canal  bill, 
which  contributed  so  effectually  to  restore  the  Slate 
credit  and  enhance  the  prosperity  of  Chicago.  The 
principles  involved  and  the  sustaining  arguments  were 
represented  fully  and  forcibly  by  Mr.  Arnold  before  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  November  16,  in  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Legal  and  Moral  Obligations  of  the  State  to  pay 
its  Debts,  the  Resources  of  Illinois,  and  the  Means  by 
which  the  Credit  of  the  State  may  be  Restored."  In 
the  session  of  1842-43  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  and  introduced  the  canal  bill  already 
mentioned.  By  persistent  efforts  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  it  through,  but  by  only  a  very  small  majority. 
In  1S44  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and  was  presidential  elector  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Justin  Butterfield,  his  friends  petitioned 
the  administration  for  his  appointment  to  the  vacant 
place  of  District  Attorney  for  Illinois,  while  another 
section  of  the  party  favored  Mark  Skinner.  To  promote 
harmony  the  appointment  was  given  to  D.  L.  Gregg,  of 
Joliet.  Meanwhile  the  loan  of  $1 ,600,000  provided  by  the 
canal  bill  of  the  year  before  was  delayed  through  the 
cautious  hesitancy  of  the  money  lenders,  who  required 
additional  and  clearly  specified  guarantees  from  the 
Legislature,  in  ail  of  which  subsidiary  work  Mr.  Arnold 
took  an  active  part,  having  at  length  the  satisfaction  to 
see  the  whole  matter  amicably  adjusted  in  1845.  At 
the  close  of  his  second  term  in  the  Legislature  by  its  ad- 
journment, March  3,  1845,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  with  new  interest  and  increased  success. 
In  1S47  he  dissolved  partnership  with  Mr.  Ogden,  and 
after  some  months  became  a^ociated  with  George  W. 
Lay,  Jr.,  in  1848.  In  that  year,  too,  he  threw  his  polit- 
ical fortunes  and  talents  into  the  new  Free-Soil  party, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  its  national  convention  at  Buffalo, 
and  its  State  convention  at  Ottawa.  He  took  an  earnest 
and  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  campaign,  being  one 
of  the  chief  orators  of  the  party  of  Illinois.  In  all  the 
succeeding  biennial  campaigns  his  voice  and  influence 
were  consistently  opposed  to  the  aggressions  of  the  pro- 
slavery  party,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislat- 
ure on  that  ticket.  In  that  year,  too,  the  firm  of 
Arnold  &  Lay  became  Arnold,  Larned  &  Lay  by  the 
accession  of  Edwin  C.  Larned.  In  the  single  session  of 
the  Twentieth  General  Assembly,  January  5  to  February 
19,  1857,  Mr.  Arnold  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his 
elaborate  and  successful  defense  of  Governor  Bissell  on 
the  charge  of  ineligibility.  In  1858  Mr.  Arnold  failed 
to  receive  the  nomination  for  Congress  at  the  Republi- 
can convention  of  this  district,  but  labored  earnestly  for 


the  election  of  his  successful  competitor,  John  F.  Fams- 
worth.    In  i860,  he  defeated  Mr.  Famsworth  in  the 

convention,  and  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh,  or 
War  Congress,  by  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-three  votes,  or  seventy-six  votes  over  the  presi- 
dential ticket.  He  was  among  the  tirst  representatives 
to  arrive  in  Washington  to  participate  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Lincoln  March  4,  1861.  From  that  time  until 
the  close  in  1865  of  his  second  Congressional  term  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1862,  he  devoted  all  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  the  support 
of  the  administration.  His  first  speech  in  Congress  was 
an  eulogy  of  the  deceased  Douglas,  with  whom  he  had 
politically  associated  in  Illinois  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  public  life  of  both.  At  the  regular  session  in  Decem- 
ber Mr.  Arnold  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
defense  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers.  In  an  able 
report  to  the  House,  in  February,  1862,  he  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  be 
converted  into  a  ship  canal.  He  introduced  a  bill 
embodying  this  project,  and  in  June  urged  its  passage 
with  much  force  in  a  strong  speech.  But  despite  his 
most  strenuous  efforts  it  was  defeated  when  it  came  to 
a  vote  at  the  next  session,  though  he  made  a  second 
powerful  speech  in  its  behalf  in  January,  1863.  In  the 
next  Congress,  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  was  elected  in  T862, 
he  was  chairman  of  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  and 
introduced  a  bill  providing  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,- 
000  with  which  to  enlarge  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Ca- 
nal. It  passed  the  House  February  2,  1865,  but  failed 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  not,  however,  matters  of  mere 
local  interest,  however  great,  which  chiefly  occupied 
Mr.  Arnold's  attention  during  the  momentous  period 
of  his  Congressional  career.  Even  the  great  question  of 
internal  improvements  which  for  fifty  years  had  en- 
listed the  best  efforts  of  the  statesmen  of  Illinois  and  of 
Mr.  Arnold  since  his  arrival  in  the  State  twenty-five 
years  before,  was  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the 
great  national  questions  which  now  tax«]  to  the  utmost 
the  best  powers  and  ripest  wisdom  of  the  two  War 
Congresses  of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  is  a  matter 
of  national  record  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  among  the  earliest 
and  most  radicals  upporters  of  the  administration,  and  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  member  of  Congress  to  advo- 
cate the  most  sweeping  of  the  war  measures  which  many 
declared  revolutionary  and  unconstitutional.  Though 
a  lawyer  he  saw  at  once  that  even  the  highest  laws  of 
peace  should  not  give  way  to  the  stern  arbitrament  of 
war.  The  sword  had  been  appealed  to,  and  society's 
provisions  for  the  opposite  conditions  of  peace  and  war 
could  not  be  simultaneously  invoked.  "The  unmasked 
assassin  in  vain  cries  out,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 
Mr.  Arnold  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
measures  which  finally  secured  "Liberty  throughout 
the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  By  this  first  act, 
about  three  thousand  slaves  obtained  their  freedom. 
March  24,  1862,  he  introduced  the  bill  which  prohibited 
slavery  in  every  place  directly  subject  to  national  juris- 
diction, and  which  with  some  amendments  became  a 
law  June  19,  1862.  His  first  great  speech  in  Congress 
May  22,  urged  as  a  legitimate  war  measure  the  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves  of  rebels,  and  the  confiscation  of  all 
their  other  property.  In  the  discussions  which  followed 
the  President's  emancipation  proclamation,  Mr.  Arnold 
took  an  active  part.  The  first  debate  began  May  31, 
1863,  and  the  question  was  brought  to  a  vote  June  15, 
when  it  was  found  that  ninety-three  favored  while 
sixty-five  opposed  grafting  abolition  on  the  statute 
book.    On  the  assembling  of  Congpess  in  Decenbn-, 
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1863,  it  was  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  administration 
that  to  give  giermanence  to  the  results  of  the  great 
proclamation  it  was  necessary  to  pass  supporting  meas- 
ures. January  6,  1864,  Mr.  Arnold  made  a  speech  in 
the  House,  on  "  The  Power,  Duty  and  Necessity  of 
destroying  Slavery  in  the  Rebel  States."    February  15, 

1864,  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  House,  Introduced  the  resolu- 
tion, **  That  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States  wherever  it  now 
exists,  and  to  prohibit  its  existence  in  every  part  thereof 
forever"  (See  Cong.  Globe,  Vol.  L,  p.  659J,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  decided  majority  but  fell  short  of  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  vote.  In  the  further  progress  of  the 
discussion  until  the  resolution  embodying  the  now  his- 
toric thirteenth  amendment  was  passed  in  tlie  House, 
January  31,  1865,  by  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  fifty- 
six  votes,  Mr.  Arnold  took  a  conspicuous  part.  July 
14,  1864,  on  his  return  to  Chicago  during  adjournment 
of  Congress,  he  was  honored  with  a  public  reception 
by  his  constituents,  to  whom  his  career  in  Congress  had 
proved  very  satisfactory,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  for 
his  able  and  faithful  services  was  passed  unanimously. 
He,  however,  declined  a  renomination ;  but  strongly 
urged  the  renomination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  labored 
indefatigably  for  his  re-election,  addressing  a  great  num- 
l>er  of  meetings  during  the  campaign,  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
in  earnest  support  of  the  man  and  his  policy.  His  own 
Congressional  career  closed  March  3,  1865.  In  i860, 
his  income  from  his  profession  was  $22,000  ;  his  ex- 
penses for  four  years  as  a  member  of  Congress,  though 
perhaps  exceptionally  frugal,  and  certainly  not  extrava- 
gant were  about  $20,000  in  excess  of  his  salary.  It 
seemed  therefore  the  wiser  course  to  withdraw,  and 
save  his  modest  fortune  from  speedy  extinction.  W  ith 
a  special  predilection  for  literary  composition,  and  a 
decided  talent  for  historic  research,  besides  a  lawyer's 
|xiwer  to  weigh  evidence  and  discern  motive,  supple- 
mented by  a  very  sincere  admiration  for  his  subject, 
he  had  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln and  the  story  of  the  final  overthow  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  To  facilitate  his  labors  the  Presi- 
dent pr()|K)sed  to  appoint  him  United  Slates  .Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  auditor  of  the  treas- 
ury for  the  post-office  department,  neither  office  requir- 
ing the  incumbent's  exclusive  time. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  writing 
of  the  work  became  more  urgent,  and  President  John- 
son appointed  him  to  the  auditorship  only.  He  had, 
however,  got  so  mucli  farther  away  from  Democracy 
than  Mr.  Johnson,  that  he  soon  ceased  to  be  in  sym- 
l>athy  with  the  new  administration,  and  felt  compelled 
to  withdraw.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  he  undertook 
to  show  Mr.  Johnson  how  he  was  drifting  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  "  illustrious  predecessor,"  and  of  the  great 
party  which  had  subdued  the  great  Rebellion.  Return- 
ing to  Chicago  in  1867,  Mr.  Arnold  completed  the  His- 
tory of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  has  a  specific  histori- 
cal value  because  of  the  author's  personal  knowledge 
of,  and  sympathetic  admiration  for  the  President,  besides 
his  own  individual  participation,  and  often  conspicu- 
ous share  in  the  great  movement  for  the  final  overthow 
of  slavery.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  collecting 
and  compiling  the  s|>eeches  and  State  papers  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  when  the  great  fire  by  sweeping  away  some 
$200,000  worth  of  his  productive  property  drove  him 
again  into  professional  life.  He  formed  a  partnership 
with  Messrs.  Higgins  and  Swett  in  1872,  and  worked 
hard  for  two  or  three  years,  when  his  health  gave  way, 


and  he  again  retired  to  private  life  and  his  favorite  lit- 
erary pursuits,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

John  Dean  Caton  was  born  in  the  town  of  Mon- 
roe, Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1812.  His  father, 
Robert,  had  married  his  third  wife,  Hannah  Dean,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  the  third,  and  the  first  of  two  sons.  He  had 
had  eleven  children  by  his  first  wife,  of  whom  ten  were 
sons;  and  by  his  second,  only  one  son  and  no  daughter; 
so  that  John  Dean  was  the  twelfth  son  and  fifteenth 
child  of  a  progeny  of  sixteen.  The  father  was  bom 
March  22,  1761,  on  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  where  his 
father,  also  Robert,  owned  a  plantation.  This  older 
Robert  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  had  been  in  the 
English  service,  but  had  settled  in  Maryland  some  lime 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  younger  Robert, 
though  only  in  his  sixteenth  year  at  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  took  part  in  the  struggle  and  settled  on 
the  Hudson  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Here  he  became 
a  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  third  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  another  preacher  of  that  Society. 
He  died  in  1815,  at  a  comparatively  early  age  for  the 
head  of  .so  numerous  a  family.  When  young  Caton  was 
four  years  old  his  mother,  widowed  a  year  before,  moved 
to  Oneida  County,  where  a  brother  resided,  with  whom 
she  and  the  children  staid  some  months,  and  then  rented 
from  him  a  small  place  in  Paris  Township.  Here  the 
future  Judge  obtained  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion, attending  the  district  school  until  he  was  nine  years 
old.  In  1821  one  Solomon  Ross,  a  Friend,  took  him  to 
reside  on  his  mountain  farm  near  Smyrna,  Chenango 
County,  where  the  labor  proved  excessive  for  a  child  of 
his  years,  and  whence  after  a  nine  weeks'  detention,  he 
was  humanely  conveyed  thirty  miles  to  his  home  by  an- 
other Friend  who  sympathized  in  his  desolation.  Soon 
after  he  brought  home  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors  as  a 
farm  boy,  at  $2.50  a  month,  being  a  quarter  of  beef 
thus  earned  from  Captain  Hubbard.  At  eleven,  he 
worked  for  Mr.  Sexton  at  $3  a  month,  and  was  dis- 
charged for  harrowing  an  unbroken  sward,  through  a 
misapprehension  of  orders.  With  occasional  and  |}oorly 
paid  work  from  different  farmers,  and  attendance  at 
school  in  the  winter  months,  young  Caton  slowly 
climbed  uj)  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  Pursuant  to  his  father's 
wishes  he  was  then  put  to  a  trade,  that  of  harness-maker 
being  selected.  He  soon  grew  weary  of  the  business, 
and  his  eyes  becoming  accidentally  inflamed,  he  easily 
procured  his  welcome  dismissal  from  the  "  horse-tailor," 
Job  Collins.  Meanwhile  his  mother  had  removed  to 
Utica,  aided  in  part  by  such  slender  help  as  he  had  been 
able  to  give  her,  where  he  now  rejoined  her,  in  1829. 
Here  he  spent  nine  months  at  the  Academy,  and  made  such 
proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  earn  money  at  surveying  and 
teaching  before  he  was  eighteen.  He  taught  a  district 
school  near  Ovid  in  the  winter  of  1829-30,  and  hired  out 
to  a  neighboring  farmer  in  the  spring,  but  receiving  a 
severe  cut  in  the  foot,  he  bade  good-bye  to  farm,  until 
he  got  one  of  his  own  some  years  later  in  Illinois.  He 
now  obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  classics  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  at  Rome.  He  again  taught  a 
district  school  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  and  returned  to 
Grosvenor's  school  in  the  spring.  Meanwhile  his  am- 
bition had  been  aroused,  and  he  sought  to  become  a 
lawyer^  having  already  begun  to  |}ettifog  in  the  local 
justice  courts.  In  Deceml»r,  1831,  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Beardsley  &  Matteson,  at  Utica,  as  a  student; 
afterward  that  of  Wheeler  Barnes  at  Rome,  and  later 
that  of  James  H.  Collins  at  Vernon.  In  1833  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  West,  and  while  at  White  Pigeon,  Mich., 
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was  invited  by  Irad  Hill  to  take  passage  on  his  raft  to 
St.  Joseph,  whence  he  came  to  Chicago  on  the  Ariadne, 
under  command  of  Captain  Pickering,  arriving  in  the 
outer  harbor  June  19,  1833.  Here  he  soon  began  to 
pick  up  such  petty  cases  as  offered,  some  of  which 
arc  referred  to  elsewhere.  In  his  law  business 
of  that  year  should  be  mentioned  his  effort  in 
behalf  of  some  six  free  negroes,  at  a  fee  of 
perhaps  of  one  dollar  each.  The  law  of  Illinois  re- 
quired that  free  negroes  should  show  their  manumission 
papers,  to  entitle  them  to  free  circulation  among  the 
whites.  The  Chicago  blacks  of  the  period  claimed  to 
be  bom  in  the  free  States,  but  having  no  papers  were 
subjected  to  annoyance  under  the  letter  of  the  law  from 
the  hostility  of  such  as  were  enemies  of  their  race. 
Caton  brought  their  case  before  the  Court  of  County 
Commissioners,  pleading  with  success  that  some  court 
representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  must  have  the 
right  of  granting  freedom  papers  to  these  unfortunates  ; 
and  that  their  honorable  body  was  such  court.  Though 
they  may  not  have  been  able  to  find  any  constitutional 
or  legislative  grant  of  such  |X)wers  their  hearts  yielded 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  lawyer,  and  they  author- 
ized the  issuing  of  the  required  papers.    In  the  fall  of 

1833,  Mr.  Caton  went  to  Pekin,  Tazewell  County,  to  be 
examined  for  admission  to  the  Bar  by  Judge  Lockwood, 
who  thus  addressed  him  at  the  close  :  "  Young  man,  I 
shall  give  you  a  license,  but  you  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  to  make  you  a  good  lawyer.  If  you  work  hard, 
you  will  attain  it;  if  you  du  not,  you  will  be  a  failure." 
He  then  proceeded  to  (Ireenville,  Bond  County,  and 
had  his  license  indorsed  by  Judge  Smith.*  January 
1,  1834,  he  set  out  as  guide  to  Dr.  Temple,  mail-con- 
tractor, on  the  first  stage  coach  which  left  Chicago  for 
Ottawa.  In  February,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
former  law-teacher,  Collins.  In  May  he  attended  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  brought  tlie  first  jury  case,  being  the 
identical  one  in  which  he  cheated  his  friend  Spring  out 
of  a  client  but  into  a  better  fee,  as  elsewhere  stated,  f 
Mr.  Caton  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  July  iz, 

1834,  receiving  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes  out 
of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  in  a  very 
active  campaign,  which  left  but  a  few  if  any  votes  un- 
polled. In  the  fall  of  1834,  he  was  ill  for  forty-seven 
days  in  the  country  at  Colonel  Warren's,  and  remembers 
of  the  court  business  of  that  term  only  the  memorable 
case  of  uxoricide  by  an  Irishman,  whose  acquittal  was 
unexpectedly  secured  by  the  plea  of  Collins,  on  which 
the  court  instructed  the  jury,  that  if  they  could  not  find 
him  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  as  indicted,  it 
was  their  duty  not  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
in  any  degree,  but  to  acquit.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1835, 
Mr.  Caton  married  Laura  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob Sherrill,  of  New  Hartford,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
whose  affections  he  had  won  some  few  years  before.  In 
a  contest  with  Isaac  Harmon  for  the  office  of  Probate 
Judge  to  succeed  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  Caton  was  de- 
feated. In  1836,  with  N.  B.  Judd,  he  formed  the  firm 
of  Caton  &  Judd  ;  and  in  that  year  built  the  first  dwell- 
ing within  the  school  section,  on  the  ^Vest  Side,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Harrison  and  Clinton  streets.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  a  city  charter 
in  November,  1836,  representing  the  second  district  of 
the  town  in  the  meeting  for  consultation  with  trustees. 
The  financial  troubles  of  1837  did  not  leave  him  un- 
scathed ;  he  lost  not  only  most  of  his  real  estate  but  his 

*  On  the  Saprnne  Court  lin  hw  name  doM  not  appear  unitl  iJeccinber 

Galon  hokb  ttiM  thu  wma  the  fint  tenu  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Chicago  in  which  ujr  law  bunneta  wan  dooe.  If  Judge  Young  was  here  earlier, 
be  raajr  have  organixed  a  grand  jury,  or  only  paMed  through. 


health  also ;  and  in  1838  he  took  refuge  on  a  farm  near 
Plainfield,  which  he  had  entered  some  years  before,  and 
of  which  he  plowed  a  portion  that  year,  and  to  which 
he  moved  his  family  in  1839.  He  kept  up  his  law- 
practice  in  three  or  four  neighboring  counties,  bein^ 
the  first  lawyer  to  bring  suit  in  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  Kane  and  Will  counties,  as  he  had  previously  been 
in  Cook  County.  In  1840,  again  in  conflict  with 
Harmon.  Having  recovered  his  health  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  noade  vacant  by  the  election  of  Judge 
Ford  as  Governor,  his  commission  bearing  date 
August  20,  1842.  In  the  October  term  of  that  year, 
in  Bureau  County,  the  historic  case  of  the  People 
7's.  Lovejoy  for  that  '*  he  did  harbor,  feed,  secrete  and 
clothe  a  certain  slave  girl,  knowing  her  to  l>e  such," 
etc.,  was  tried  before  the  new  Judge,  who  distinctly  laid 
down  the  principle,  new  in  that  day,  that  "  if  a  man 
voluntarily  brings  his  slave  into  a  free  State  the  slave 
becomes  free,"  which  had  much  influence  on  the  jur>- 
in  acquitting  Lovejoy.  At  the  close  of  the  legislative 
session  in  March,  1843,  John  M.  Robinson,  who  had 
been  United  States  Senator,  1835  to  1841,  was  elected 
.to  the  vacant  judgeship,  but  dying  in  April,  Caton, 
after  an  intennission  of  only  a  month,  was  selected  by 
(iovernor  Ford,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  elected  by  them,  and  served  until  the 
re-organization  of  the  judiciary  under  the  Constitution 
of  1848.  He  was  then  elected  one  of  the  three  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  December  4,  1848,  who  were  to  serve 
three,  six  and  nine  years,  by  which  provision  the  election 
of  one  Justice  every  three  years  was  secured.  The  six- 
years  term  fell  to  Caton,  and  towards  its  close,  on  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Treat,  in  April,  1855,  he 
succeeded  the  place  of  pre-eminence  for  the  few 
remaining  months.  Being  re-elected  in  June,  1855,  for 
nine  years,  he  again  became  head  of  the  Bench  on  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Scates  in  1857,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  his  own  resignation,  January*  9,  1864,  five 
months  before  the  expiration  of  his  term.  To  accom- 
pany an  ailing  daughter  to  F.urope  he  laid  aside  the  er- 
mine which  he  had  worn  for  over  twenty-one  years  with 
honor  to  himself,  credit  to  the  Bench  and  satisfaction  to 
the  Bar  and  the  people.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  in- 
terested, in  1849,  in  what  was  then  known  as  O'Reilly's 
telegraph,  but  which  was  organized  as  the  Illinois  & 
Mississippi  Telegraph  Company,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a  director.  In  1852  the  company  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  and  was  saved  only  by  Judge  Caton's 
business  tact  and  fertility  of  resource.  He  proposed 
that  the  company  should  obtain  from  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Illinois  an  amendment  to  their  charter  author- 
izing an  assessment,  and  the  sale  of  the  defaulting  stock. 
I'he  board  concurred  and  elected  him  president  and 
general  superintendent  with  absolute  |>ower.  He  se- 
cured the  necessary  legislation,  and  obtained  enough 
from  an  assessment  of  $2.50  on  each  share,  and  the  sales 
of  defaulting  shares,  to  meet  the  most  pressing  obliga- 
tions; and  devoted  his  spare  time,  without  however  the 
slightest  infringement  on  his  judicial  functions.  He 
.studied  the  art  of  telegraphy,  making  himself  an  expert 
of  that  day;  traveling  in  the  Northern  wilds  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  cedar  posts,  negotiating  with  railroad  00m- 
l^anies  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  for  transporta- 
tion, and  placing  his  lines  along  their  roads.  I'he 
Weekly  Democrat  of  November  3,  1853,  thus  refers  to 
his  activity  at  this  period:  "Judge  Caton  will  soon  be 
the  telegraph  king  of  the  West.  From  all  parts  of  Illi- 
nois we  have  reports  of  the  system  and  energy  with 
which  the  telegraph  lines  are  managedrand  of  newivil- 
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lages  beinjr  put  in  communicatiun  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind by  means  of  the  lightning  wires."  After  some 
years  the  stock  of  the  company  began  to  pay  dividends; 
and  in  1867  its  lines  were  leased  to  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Judge  Caton  retiring  from  the 
management.  His  pursuits  since  then  have  been  a  com- 
bination of  literary  and  business  enterprises,  intermingled 
with  the  superintendence  of  his  large  farm,  and  the 
adornment  of  his  city  home  on  Calumet  Avenue,  and 
numerous  journeys  at  home  and  abroad.  His  judicial 
decisions  are  scattered  through  twenty-seven  volumes  of 
Illinois  Reports  from  Scammon  III  to  Illinois  XXX. 
In  these  he  has  stamped  the  impress  of  his  mind  indel- 
ibly on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  They  exhibit 
a  man  of  industry  in  research,  a  writer  of  vigor 
and  method,  a  thmker  who  is  argumentative  and 
discriminating,  and  occasionally  original.  A  few  of  his 
decisions  especially  after  experience  had  taught  him  to 
lop  off  redundency,  would  do  credit  to  a  Judge  of  any 
Bench,  State  or  National.  While  not  overh^en  with 
citations  they  are  marked  by  deliberation  and  sound 
sense,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  His  early  habits 
of  self  reliance  impart  a  vigorous  individuality,  and  his 
power  of  seizing  essential  points  gives  a  clearness  to 
his  decisions  that  make  them  both  readable  and  valua- 
ble. The  best  traits  of  his  judicial  style  are  reproduced 
in  his  other  writings  which  cover  antiquarian  and  scien- 
tific as  well  as  purely  literary  and  historical  researches. 
He  generally  expresses  his  thought  with  clearness  and 
precision,  and  as  much  condensation  as  is  consistent 
with  an  easy,  full  and  unaffected  style.  As  an  advocate 
he  was  not  renoarkable  for  readiness,  requiring  careful 
study  to  insure  success.  But  his  long  experience  as  a- 
Judge  and  man  of  affairs,  enhanced  by  his  later  indus- 
try in  the  fields  of  literature,  has  developed  a  fair  read- 
iness for  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  some  of  his 
latest  public  addresses  have  been  marked  by  the  easy 
self-possession  of  a  man  long  accustomed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  recognized  and  respected  authority.  His  mind 
is  rather  active  than  brilliant  ;  and  he  is  properly  re- 
garded by  himself  and  others  as  a  man  of  patient  indus- 
try, endowed  with  a  good  working  mental  apparatus 
rather  than  genius  or  phenomenal  power.  Of  large  and 
rugged  frame,  his  brain  is  of  similar  type — brawn  and 
brain  being  closely  related.  At  this  writing,  he  is  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  still  hale  and  active,  alternating 
between  town  and  country,  between  literary  investi^- 
tions  and  business  undertakings,  between  scientific  m- 
quiries  and  the  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman,  sur- 
rounded by  his  flocks  and  herds,  with  no  serious  physi- 
cal impairment  except  a  dimness  of  vision  produced  by 
cataract  which  he  hopes  to  have  successfully  removed 
in  a  few  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caton  are  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  of  whom  three  died  in  infancy,  one  at 
the  age  of  five,  and  three  survive.  Of  these  one  is  a  son, 
Arthur  J.,  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  two  are  daughters,  Mrs. 
Norman  Williams  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Towne,  whose 
husbands  are  lawyers.  All  these  reside  in  their  respect- 
ive homes  within  the  same  inclosure  as  their  parents, 
which  seems  the  crowning  glory  of  a  life  largely  devot- 
ed to  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

Grant  Goodrich,  born  in  Milton  Township,  Sara- 
toga Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  II,  1812,  is  the  eighth  son 
and  ninth  child  of  Gideon  and  Eunice  Warren  Good- 
rich, and  a  direct  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  William  Goodrich,  who  arrived  in  New  England 
in  1630.  In  1817  Gideon  Goodrich  removed  with  his 
family  to  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and  here  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  received  his  early  education  in  his 
father's  house,  from  a  teacher  whose  pupils  consisted 


mainly  of  the  (ioodrich  children.  Some  five  years  later 
young  Goodrich  went  to  live  with  a  married  sister  at 
Westfield,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  inkling  of  the  higher  English  branches 
and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  under  the  guidance 
of  a  resident  lawyer.  About  1825  being  it  was  thought 
predisposed  to  consumption,  he  took  to  lake  navigation 
in  the  vessels  of  his  brother,  a  shipowner  of  Portland 
Harbor  on  Lake  Erie,  whither  his  father  had  also  re- 
moved. In  1827  with  a  physical  system  strengthened 
beyond  expectation  by  the  air  and  exercise  of  two  years 
of  seafaring  life,  young  Goodrich,  now  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  returned  to  Westfield  to  prosecute  his  studies 
at  the  Academy  of  that  place.  In  1830,  he  there 
entered  the  taw  ofUce  of  Dixon  &  Smith ;  and 
in  his  ■  twenty-second  year  set  out  for  the  West, 
arriving  in  Chicago,  "early  in  May,  1834."  Two 
months  later  he  made  a  journey  to  Jacksonville, 
where  he  was  examined  and  licensed  by  Judge 
Lockwood  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  early  as  June, 
1835,  he  formed  a  law  partnerehip  with  A.  N.  Fullerton, 
which  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  sale  and  renting  of 
real  estate,  and  was  dissolved  February  22,  1836.  With- 
in a  few  days  Mr.  Goodrich  became  the  law  partner  of 
Giles  Spring,  and  so  continued  until  the  election  of  the 
latter  to  the  Bench  in  1849.  Both  partners  found  wives 
at  Westfield,  where  Goodrich  had  been  long  and  favor- 
ably known,  and  where  he  had  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1832.  He  married  Miss  Juliet  Atwater,  July 
24, 1836.  In  common  with  almost  every  other  enter- 
prising citizen  of  the  Chicago  of  1837  the  panic  of  that 
year  found  him  involved  on  his  own  and  others' account 
to  the  extent  of  $60,000,  which  it  took  many  years  to 
clear  off,  but  which  he  eventually  paid  without  abate- 
ment. He  not  only  advocated  payment  in  full  of  all 
obligations  by  the  State,  city  and  individuals,  but  en- 
forced the  exhortation  by  example.  In  1838,  he  was 
elected  Alderman  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  was  president  of 
the  Lyceum  in  1839.  The  firm  of  Spring  &  Goodrich 
did  a  very  respectable  part  of  the  law  business  of 
Chicago  during  the  thirteen  years  of  its  continuance, 
the  excellent  personal  habits  of  Mr.  Goodrich  being  a 
valuable  counterpoise  to  the  unfortunate  infirmity  of 
Spring,  while  the  legal  ability  of  both  commanded  the  con- 
fidence of  clients.  A  short-lived  partnership  with  Buck- 
ner  S.  Morris  followed  in  1850,  and  was  dissolved  in 
1857,  Mr.  Goodrich  practicing  for  a  time  alone.  About 
this  time  he  co-operated  zealously  with  others  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evans- 
ton.  In  1852  he  was  partner  of  George  Scoville,  and 
in  1855  W.  W.  Farwell,  now  better  known  as  Judge 
Farwell,  joined  them,  the  firm  becoming  Goodrich^  Far- 
well  &  Scoville.  In  1856  Sidney  Smith  took  the  place 
of  Scoville,  and  the  prestige  of  the  firm  was  enhanced 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  change,  (Ioodrich,  Far- 
well  &  Smith  being  universally  recognized  as  a  strong 
combination.  In  1857,  Mr.  Goodrich's  health  gaveway 
and  under  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  made  a  pro- 
tracted tour  of  Europe,  not  returning  home  until  the 
spring  of  1859,  when  he  was  elected  Associate  Justice 
of  the  newly  constituted  Superior  Court  of  Chicago,  a 
position  he  retained  until  1863,  when  he  resumed  his 
place  in  the  law  firm  as  constituted  before  his  departure 
for  Europe  six  years  before. 

In  1871,  he  lost  considerable  property  by  the  fire, 
and  it  took  about  five  years  to  recover  from  its  results. 
In  1874  he  withdrew  from  general  practice,  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  care  of  his  property, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  various  social,  religious 
and  benevolent  interests  of  Chicago  in  whid^e-^aM^T^ 
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borne  a  share  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Originally  a 
Whig,  and  later  a  free-soiler  and  abolitionist  he  drifted, 
easily  into  the  Republican  party,  and  was  an  earnest 
supporter  of  Lincoln's  administration  and  the  war  for 
the  Union.  A  temperance  man  on  principle,  he  pre- 
fers high  license  to  prohibition  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  appalling  volume  of  crime  and  poverty  which  spring 
from  the  liquor  traffic.  As  a  Judge  he  ranked  among 
the  most  absolutely  impartial  and  thoroughly  informed 
on  the  Bench  of  this  city;  and  no  taint  or  suspicion  of 
unfaithfulness  or  venality  has  ever  attached  to  his 
career  as  J.udge,  lawyer  or  citizen.  His  wide  business 
experience  and  excellent  personal  habits,  as  well  as  his 
extended  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  and  ready 
familiarity  with  the  statutes  of  Illinois,  together  with  his 
firmness  of  character  and  soundness  of  judgment,  have 
made  him  not  only  a  successful  advocate  but  a  very 
valuable  counselor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodrich  are  the 
parents  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  son  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  a  studious,  well  educated 
and  promising  lawyer.  Another  son  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Bar.  A  third  son  is  a  manufacturer  in 
Boston,  and  the  fourth  is  a  real  estate  dealer  here.  The 
daughter  settled  in  St.  Louis,  on  her  marriage,  but  on 
the  death  of  her  husband  returned  to  her  father's  house. 
Now  (1883)  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  exceptional  health  and  vigor,  Mr.  Goodrich  can 
look  back  on  a  more  successful  and  better  rounded  life 
than  most  men. 

Mark  Skinner  was  born  September  13,  1813,  at 
Manchester,  Bennington  Co.,  Vt.,  where  his  father, 
Richard,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  had  settled  as  a  law- 
yer in  1800.  His  mother  was  of  the  historic  Pierpont 
family.  The  elder  Skinner  became  professionally  and 
politically  prominent  in  the  State  of  his  adoption.  He 
was  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  Probate  Judge,  Member 
of  thfi  Legislatuie  and  Governor,  Representative  in 
Congress,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  State.  Young  Skin- 
ner had  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  early  education, 
followed  by  a  careful  preparation  for  college  and  com- 


pleted by  a  course  of  study  in  Middlebur^  College,  Ver- 
mont, which  he  entered  m  1830,  and  n'om  which  he 
graduated  in  1833,  before  he  was  quite  twenty.  His 
father  died  the  same  year,  and  he  began  his  law  studies 
under  Judge  Ezek  Cowen  at  Saratoga  Springs,  and 
Nicholas  Hill,  afterward  of  Albany.  He  also  spent  a 
year  at  the  New  Haven  Law  School  of  Yale.  He  now 
determined  to  make  Chicago  his  home  and  arrived  here 
in  July,  1836. 

He  at  oiice  obtained  admission  to  the  Bar,  and  with- 
in a  month  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Mr.  Beau- 
mont. In  1837  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  board  of 
School  Inspectors,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  all  that  concerned  the  well-being  and  advance- 
ment of  the  school  interests  of  Chicago.  He  was  chosen 
City  Attorney  March  10,  1840,  and  on  the  resignation 
by  Justin  Butterfield  of  the  office  of  U.  S.  District  At- 
torney for  Illinois,  in  1844,  Mr.  Skinner  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  an  effort  was  made  by  his  friends 
to  secure  him  a  more  permanent  occupancy  of  the  posi- 
tion, but  the  friends  of  I.  N.  Arnold  also  bestirred  them- 
selves in  the  same  direction.  In  the  interests  of  har- 
mony [Mr.  Skinner  peremptorily  declined  being  a  candi- 
date in  March,  1845,]  the  appointment  was  given 


to  D.  L.  Gregg,  of  Joliet.  In  1846  Mr.  Skinner  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance.  He  introduced  a  bill  for 
refunding  the  State  debt  which  was  of  great  value,  by 
definitely  determining  the  extent  of  the  debt,  by  intro- 
ducing system  and  responsibility  in  its  managratient, 
and  by  reducing  six  or  eight  different  styles  of  bonds 
into  one  uniform  and  only  authorized  issue.  In  the  ap- 
portionment of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  of 
1847,  he  labored  with  success  to  secure  as  the  basis 
thereof  the  State  census  of  1845  rather  than  the  United 
States  census  of  1840.  By  reason  of  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  Chicago  and  northern  Illinois,  a  just  repre- 
sentation and  proper  weight  of  influence  in  the  com- 
ing convention  could  thus  only  have  been  secured. 
He  was  also  instrumental  at  this  time  in  securing  the 
passage  of  an  act  to  resume  payment  of  interest  on  the 
State  debt,  which  had  been  in  default  nearly  ten  years. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  his  legislative  labors,  March  i, 
1847,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  forming 
a  partnership  with  Thomas  Hoyne,  April  24.  On  the 
death  of  Judge  Spring  in  May,  185 1,  Mr.  Skinner  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  Bench  of  the  Cook  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  elected  over  his  com- 
petitor, John  M.  Wilson,  for  the  remainder  of  Spring's 
term  to  June,  1853,  when  he  declined  a  renomination, 
because  of  ill-heahh  contracted  through  the  excessive 
labors  of  that  court.  At  his  entrance  on  the  duties  of 
Judge,  finding  the  calendar  overladen,  he  sat  continu- 
ously for  seven  months,  cleared  it  up  and  kept  ahead. 
With  his  retirement  from  the  Bench,  his  previous  with- 
drawal from  political  contention,  and  the  interruption 
to  professional  practice  incident  to  both  episodes  as 
well  as  the  threatened  physical  infirmity,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  management  of  large  financial  oper- 
ations, in  which  his  success  has  been  very  marked.  No 
one  in  Chicago,  perhaps,  has  so  largely  represented  non- 
resident capitalists  or  handled  larger  amounts  of  the 
borrowed  money  so  extensively  used  in  building  the 
city.  In  1858  he  became  a  member  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  the  Rebellion  period  his  services 
were  conspicuous  and  valuable  as  first  president  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  Commission,  afterward  named  the 
Northwestern,  from  1861  to  1864.  He  was  alsoa  mem- 
ber of  the  more  general  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence.  Be- 
sides his  valuable  services  in  that  field  he  also  gave  to 
his  country,  in  1863,  his  eldest  son  Richard,  who  had 
just  graduated  at  Yale,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  who 
then  entered  the  regular  army  as  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Tenth  Infantry,  and  was  killed  before  Petersburg, 
Va.,  June  22,  1864.  Judge  Skinner  has  been  actively 
identified  with  nearly  all  the  benevolent  and  reforma- 
tory enterprises  of  Chicago,  and  more  especially  with 
the  Reform  School,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
founders,  and  president  of  the  first  board  of  directors. 
With  his  usual  energy  and  ability  he  made  a  business- 
like investigation  of  all  such  institutions  as  were  accessi- 
ble for  personal  inspection  and  a  diligent  study  from 
printed  reports  of  the  more  famous  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  England,  France  and  Germany.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  earlier  railroads  of  Chicago  as  a  director 
of  the  Galena  &  Chicago,  and  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  was  of  no  slight  value  to  those  enter- 
prises by  reason  of  his  marked  financial  ability  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. 

Enoch  Webster  Evans  was  born  at  Fryburg,  Ox- 
ford Co.,  Me.,  in  1817,  of  William  and  Anne  (Webster) 
Evans.    Getting  his  earlier  educatiolTat  the  xpnuiQn 
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school  and  academy  of  Fryburg,  he  spent  two  years  at 
Waterville  College,  and  two  at  Dartmouth,  where  he 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1838.  He  studied  law  under 
Judge  Chase,  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  until  the  summer  of 
1840,  when  he  set  out  for  Chicago.  Here  he  spent  a 
few  months  in  the  office  of  Spring  &  Goodrich,  and 
secured  admission  to  the  Bar,  as  is  supposed,  although 
his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Supreme  Court  list 
until  March  14,  1842.  He  was  partner  with  Joseph  N. 
Balestier  for  a  short  time,  Balestier  &  Evans  being 
found  advertised  in  the  Daily  American  of  September 
25,  1840.  He  attracted  some  attention  about  the  same 
time  as  a  speaker  at  the  Tippecanoe  Club.  He  soon  re- 
moved to  Dixon,  111.,  where  for  a  time  he  was  the  part- 
ner of  the  late  Judge  Heaton,  and  from  there  to  Ken- 
osha, Wis.,  where  he  was  married  September  16, 1846,  to 
Miss  Caroline  Hyde,  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Da- 
rien,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1858  he  returned  to  Chi- 
cago, and  was  for  a  short  time  the  law  partner  of  James 
T.  Hoyt,  and  still  later,  of  Mr.  Tousely.  He  was,  how- 
ever, better  fitted  for  independent  professional  business 
than  for  partnership.  There  have  been  but  few  lawyers 
so  devoted  to  the  profession  as  Mr.  Evans.  He  was  a 
lawyer  and  nothing  else,  except  a  good  citizen,  a  worthy 
man,  and  an  excellent  husband  and  father.  In  187 1 
he  was  urged  by  many  of  the  most  influential  lawyers 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County,  but  declined.  His  more  notable 
cases  were  Wilkinson  vs.  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the 
Zeigenmeyer  murder  case.  He  was  very  extensively 
identified  with  suits  for  damages  against  coqxirations, 
especially  the  railroads  and  the  city,  in  cases  of  personal 
injury,  and  his  success  in  these  was  quite  remarkable. 
He  was  naturally,  or  by  force  of  habit^  earnest,  urgent 
and  convincing  as  a  speaker,  and  was  usually  able  to 
marshal  all  his  resources  of  pleading  and  argument,  as 
well  as  persuasion  and  eloquence,  as  far  as  necessary 
for  the  success  of  his  case,  before  a  jury.  But  his 
power  before  the  Supreme  Court,  or  in  chambers,  was 
still  more  creditable  to  his  ability  as  a  thorough  lawyer. 
He  died  September  z,  1879,  leaving  a  wife,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  elder  of  the  sons  is  William 
W.,  a  lawyer,  and  the  younger  is  Lewis  H..  a  civil  en- 
gineer. Of  the  daughters  one  is  married  and  the  other 
single.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church,  especially  while  in  charge  of  his  friend. 
Dr.  H.  N.  Powers,  but  was  not  a  member  of  any  Church. 
At  the  Bar  meeting  in  commemoration  of  his  death 
Calvin  De  Wolf,  who  had  known  him  since  1840,  said : 
**  He  was  eminently  worthy  of  admiration  and  esteem;" 
and  the  committee  on  resolutions  declared  :  "  That  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Evans  the  community  had  lost  a  most 
worthy  and  excellent  citizen,  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  honor,  the  Bar  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, the  record  of  whose  professional  career  during 
its  entire  length  has  never  suffered  blot  or  stain,  and 
his  widow  and  family  a  husband  and  father  endeared  to 
them  by  that  devotedly  affectionate  attachment  which 
renders  home  so  worthy."  "  He  was  not,"  said  Judge 
Moore,  "  an  ordinary  man,  but  one  who  ran  over  with 
earnestness  for  whatever  he  undertook.  He  was  a 
lawyer  of  more  than  usual  learning  and  intelligence. 
*  *  *  He  was  a  man  of  majestic  sentiment,  who 
drew  others  to  him." 

James  M.  Strode,  faintly  connected  with  Chicago 
in  those  earlier  years,  first  as  a  circuit-riding  attorney, 
then  as  State  Senator,  1832  to  1836,  with  residence 
still  at  Galena,  and  then  more  closely  from  1836  to  1840 
as  Register  of  the  land-ofhce  here,  and  afterward  as 
member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  and  Prosecuting  Attorney 


until  1848,  belongs  as  such  to  a  somewhat  later  period 
than  1837,  when  he  was  properly  a  Government  official 
and  not  a  practicing  lawyer.  Professionally  he  belonged 
about  equally  to  the  Bars  of  Jo  Daviess,  Cook,  and  Mc- 
Henry  counties,  successively. 

Albert  Greene  Leary,  who  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Maryland,  is  first  heard  of  in  this  sec- 
tion through  the  Chicago  American  of  August  15, 1835, 
as  a  lawyer  at  Ottawa,  implying  that  he  must  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  some  other  State,  as  he  is  not 
enrolled  in  Illinois  until  March  2,  1837.  He  must  have 
soon  removed  to  Chicago  or  Cook  County,  as  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  tatter  in  the  State  Legislature  on 
the  repudiation  ticket  in  1836.  On  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber he  notified  his  law  customers  to  call  on  J.  Y.  Scam- 
mon  during  his  own  absence  in  the  East,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  time  for  the  first  session  of  the  Tenth  General 
Assembly,  at  Vandalia,  December  5,  1836,  at  which  he 
or  his  friends  in  his  behalf  tried  to  procure  his  election 
as  State's  Attorney,  but  he  was  rejected  in  March,  1837, 
as  ineligible,  being  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly. 
At  the  close  of  the  short  extra  session  in  July,  he  re- 
turned to  practice  in  Chicago  and  advertised  location 
August  16,  1837,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised 
much  influence  or  made  any  impression  on  the  public 
mind  as  a  member  of  the  Bar.  In  1839,  he  lost  his 
books  and  papers  by  lire.  In  1840  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  Legislature.  The  second  session  of  the  Twelfth 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois  closed  March  i,  1841,  and 
Mr.  Leary  again  turned  his  attention  to  law,  advertising 
as  commissioner  for  Maryland  April  9.  He  is  again 
advertised  as  a  lawyer  in  February,  1842.  May  21, 
1845,  the  death  of  his  infant  child  at  St.  Louis  is  noticed 
in  the  Chicago  Democrat ;  and  his  owji  of  yellow  fever 
at  New  Orleans,  over  eight  years  later,  in  the  Chicago 
Weekly  Democrat  of  August  27,  1853.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  niece  of  President  Tyler,  and  their  associations 
are  judged  to  Ijave  been  mainly  Southern. 

Mahlon  Dickerson  Ogden  was  born  June  14, 
181 1,  at  Walton  on  the  Delaware,  in  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  father  had  settled  about  1792.  He  was 
named  for  Mahlon  Dickerson,  United  States  Senator 
and  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  with  whom  the  father  had 
been  associated  in  early  life.  Young  Ogden  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  school,  and  later  at  Trinity  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  about  1832.  Soon 
afterward  he  removed  to  Columbia,  Ohio,  where  he 
studied  law  under  the  future  Justice  Swayne  until  1836, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  Meanwhile  his  elder 
brother,  William  B.,  had  formed  in  Chicago  the  nucleus 
of  a  large  business  in  real  estate,  as  the  representative 
of  the  American  Land  Company,  of  Frederick  and 
Arthur  Bronson  and  other  Eastern  investors  in  Chicago 
lots  and  Illinois  lands.  Hither  Mahlon  D.  proceeded  on 
a  visit,  and  deciding  to  make  it  his  future  home,  re- 
turned to  Columbus,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Kasson,  and  went  back  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  to  settle.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement 
formed  at  his  previous  visit  he  now  entered  into  part- 
nership with  I.  N.  Arnold ;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Illinois  December  11, 1837.  Mr.  Ogden  never 
had  much  to  do  with  the  court  business  of  Arnold  & 
Ogden,  his  taste  running  more  in  the  line  of  office  work, 
and  especially  to  real  estate,  and  disputed  titles.  For  ten 
years  the  firm  had  charge  of  the  law  relations  and  legal 
papers  of  the  business  managed  by  William  B.  Ogden 
and  later  by  Ogden  &  Jones.  He  resided  in  the  old 
officers'  quarters  in  Fort  Dearborn  for  a  few  years  after 
his  arrival  here,  houses  being  still  scarce  ;  but  removed 
about  1839  to  the  comer  of  Dearborn  Avenu^ltncLQi)- 
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tario  Street,  where  he  had  built  the  home  he  occupied 
fortwenty  years.  In  1841  he  was  elected  Probate  Judge 
or,  as  then  styled,  Justice  of  the  Probate  Court,  and  held 
the  office  for  four  years,  acceptably  to  the  general  public. 
In  1845  hewas  elected  Alderman  of  theSixth  Ward.  In 
1847  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Arnold  was  dissolved. 
Mr.  Ogden  became  directly  and  exclusively  identified 
with  the  business  of  his  brother,  and  in  1849  obtained  a 
partnership  interest  in  the  firm  of  Ogden,  Jones  &  Co. 
In  185 1  Mrs.  Ogden  died,  leaving  two  children,  Charles 
C,  now  a  resident  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam E.  Strong,  of  this  city.  In  1856  the  firm  of  Ogden, 
Jones  &  Co.  became  Ogden,  Fleetwood  &  Co.,  involv- 
ing no  other  change  than  the  replacing  of  Jones  by 
Fleetwood.  In  1856  Mr.  Ogden  married  Miss  Frances 
Sheldon,  a  daughter  of  Ceneral  Sheldon,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  but  at  this  time  of  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.  In  1859  he  erected  on  the  block  north  of  Wash- 
ington Square,  the.  residence  which  afterward  became 
historic  as  the  only  building  that  escaped  destruction  on 
the  North  Side  within  the  range  of  the  great  fire.  In 
1868,  the  firm  was  changed  to  Ogden,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  in 
which  he  and  Edwin  H.  Sheldon  were  general  partners, 
and  William  B.  Ogden  was  a  special  partner  until  his 
death.  In  1871,  in  common  with  nearly  all  large  owners 
of  real  estate  in  Chicago,  he  sustained  heavy  loss  in  the 
great  fire.  In  1872  he  was  elected  Alderman  in  what 
was  called  "the  strong"  Common  Council,  he  and  other 
members  of  which  had  been  induced  to  become  candi- 
dates in  opposition  to  a  corrupt  ring  then  in  control  of 
the  city.  The  two  years'  public  service  thus  rendered 
was  the  only  deviation  from  private  business  he  allowed 
himself  since  1846.  In  his  original  profession  he  made 
very  little  moi^ey,  but  as  soon  as  he  went  into  business 
he  grew  rapidly  rich.  The  shrinkage  in  real  estate 
value  which  succeeded  the  panic  of  1873,  some  outside 
ventures  in  Ohio  manufactures,  and  the  too  free  use  of 
his  credit  to  certain  financial  institutions  of  the  city 
forced  him,  in  1878,  to  put  his  estate  into  liquidation. 
The  city  mansion,  already  referred  to,  passed  out  of  his 
hands,  and  what  had  been  for  some  years  his  summer 
residence  at  Elmhurst  became  the  comfortable  but  much 
less  pretentious  home  of  himself  and  family.  Here  he 
died,  February  13,  1880,  of  pneumonia,  after  a  short 
illness,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Ogden 
and  her  three  children,  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  be- 
sides the  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  survive  him. 
Mr.  Ogden  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  but 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  which  his  excellent  habits  so 
fostered  that  he  reached  almost  the  rounded  term  of 
three  score  years  and  ten.  Of  a  firmness  that  was  akin 
to  obstinacy,  of  perfect  integrity  and  truthfulness,  and 
possessed  of  a  most  delicate  sense  of  honesty,  his  char- 
acter was  above  reproach.  In  religion,  he  was  a  faithful 
attendant  at  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
James  for  forty  years  before  1877,  when  he  became  a 
regular  member.  His  fame  Is  of  the  business,  rather 
than  the  professional  or  public  order.  With  the  few 
exceptions  mentioned,  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs 
or  great  public  enterprises.  His  life  was  of  the  quiet, 
useful  and  industrious  type.  Possessed  of  a 
pleasing  address,  good  conversational  pow- 
ers and  a  genial  temperament,  he  made 
hosts  of  friends.  The  enhanced  value  of 
Chicago  realty  since  his  estate  was  put  in 
liquidation  has  resulted  in  giving  his  heirs 
a  goodly  inheritance,  reinforced  as  it  has 
been  by  their  share  of  the  larger  estate 
of  their  uncle. 


Edward  G.  Ryan,  bom  in  Ireland  in  i8io,and  an 
immigrant  to  this  country  before  he  was  of  age,  arrived 
in  Chicago  in  1836,  and  advertised  as  a  lawyer  as  early 
as  December  10,  of  that  year,  though  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  list  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  the 
31st  of  that  month,  when  he  was  present  at  its  session 
in  Vandalia  on  some  Chicago  law-suits.  He  formed  a 
partnership  with  Henry  Moore  June  i,  1837,  but  the 
firm  of  Moore  &  Ryan  was  short-lived,  the  senior  mem- 
ber leaving  Chicago  in  1S3S  for  his  health.  Among 
other  activities  in  1857,  Mr.  Ryan  took  a  decided  stand 
against  a  movement  of  embarrassed  debtors  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago.  One 
of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  suspension,  James 
Curtiss,  having  stated  at  a  public  meeting  that  he  had 


given  up  his  law  practice  because  unwilling  to  harass 
the  impoverished  people,  Mr.  R^ran  exclainwd,  "  It  is 
very  apocryphal  whether  Mr.  Curtiss  has  abandoned  his 
practice,  or  his  practice  has  abandoned  him."  After 
the  separation  from  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  Ryan  became 
associated  with  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  under  the  style  of 
Ryan  &  Dickey,  which  was  dissolved  January  37,  1840. 
Mr.  Ryan  now  turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  be- 
coming editor  of  the  Tribune,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  April  4,  1840,  and  which  he  freely  used 
in  the  conflict  of  the  Chicago  Bar  with  Judge  Pearson. 
Being  of  an  irascible  disposition,  Mr.  Ryan  made  many 
enemies,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  as  proof  of  intel- 
lectual prowess.  Being  also  of  a  combative  turn  of 
mind,  and  withal  full  of  an  overweening  self-esteem,  he 
seemed  to  delight  in  persistent  efforts  to  impress  others 
with  an  equal  appreciation  of  his  assumed  superiority. 
In  1842  he  removed  to  Racine,  and  thenceforth  his 
history  belongs  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  rose  to  eminence, 
becoming  Chief  Justice  in  1874,  because  of  his  ac- 
knowledged probity  and  ability,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  unpopularity  of  his  political  views  ten  years 
before.  He  died  October  19,  1880,  reaching  within 
twenty-five  days  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Patrick  Ballingall,  often  assigned  to  this  pe- 
riod, was  then  a  student  with  Spring  &  Goodrich,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  only  after  his 
return  from  DuPage  County  in  1843. 

Hugh  T.  Dickey  is  also  similarly  mentioned,  al- 
though not  a  resident  until  1838. 

Norman  B.  Judd,  an  arrival  of  1836,  and  partner 
with  Caton  as  early  as  August,  1837,  will  be  sketdied 
elsewhere,  about  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
achieved  a  national  reputation. 

George  Manierre,  an  arrival  of  1835,  and  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  law  student  in  1836, 
was  not  admitted  to  the  Bar  unril  July  15,  1859,  and 
belongs  therefore  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 
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George  W.  Meeker,  a  partner  of  Manierre,  was 
like  him  a  student  in  1837,  and  admitted  to  the  Bar 
half  a  year  after  him,  December  16,  1839. 

Thomas  Hoyne,  also  an  arrival  of  1837,  and  often 
spoken  of  as  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  that  year,  was 
not  admitted  to  practice  until  December  16,  1839,  and 
will  be  more  appropriately  sketched  at  a  later  period. 

Courts  of  Chicago,  1837  to  1844. — By  the  act 
of  February  4,  1837,  a  new  circuit  was  established.  It 
included  Cook  County,  and  was  numbered  the  Seventh. 
For  its  Judge,  John  Pearson,  of  Danville,  an  obscure 
lawyer,  admitted  to  the  Bar  December  5,  1833,  was 
chosen  by  the  Legislature.  The  selection  proved  very 
distasteful  to  the  lawyers  of  Chicago.  Hon.  Thomas 
Hoyne,  despite  his  judicial  candor,  writing  of  this  event, 
more  than  a  generation  later,  reflects  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment tlut  at  the  time  must  have  been  intense. 
Judge  Pearson,  he  says,  "  was  known  to  be  incompetent 
for  the  position,  and  to  be  sadly  wanting  in  the  qualities 
which  make  a  good  judge.  His  appointment  had  con- 
sequently been  unpopular  with  the  Chicago  Bar  from 
the  beginning.  The  Democratic  party  was  in  power  in 
the  State,  and  John  Pearson  was  a  Democrat — he  was  a 
lH)or  lawyer  and  an  industrious  office-seeker." 

The  spring  term  in  1837  was  opened  May  22,  by 
Judge  Pearson,  with  seven  hundred  cases  on  the  docket. 
Before  his  arrival  he  had  promulgated  an  elaborate, 
burdensome  and  perhaps  somewhat  arbitrary  system  of 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  lawyers  transacting  business 
in  his  court,  which  did  not  tend  to  smooth  the  way  to  a 
favorable  reception  of  himself,  his  methods,  or  his  deci- 
sions by  the  Chicago  Bar.  But  the  urgency  of  impa- 
tient clients  and  the  lieavy  docket  rendered  the  dispatch 
of  business  a  paramount  object,  and  the  indulgence  of 
resentful  feelings  by  either  party  to  the  impending  con- 
flict would  have  given  an  undesirable  advantage  to  the 
opposite  side.  Thus  both  terms  of  the  year  1837  passed 
without  an  outburst.  In  1838,  this  sustained  forbear- 
ance and  self-restraint  on  both  sides  promised  to  estab- 
lish a  reconciliation,  or  at  least  a  modus  vivendi^  which 
if  not  cordial  would  be  mutually  respectful,  and  the 
organ  of  the  Whigs  rather  pointedly  and  encouragingly 
noted  these  indications. 

But  the  sectional  jealousy  and  political  antagonism 
that  had  unhappily  been  set  in  motion  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Pearson,  even  more  than  his  alleged 
incompetency,  would  not  suffer  the  accomplishment  of 
so  desirable  a  result,  and  the  suppressed  quarrel  found 
vent  in  1839.  The  spring  term  had  been  held,  and  the 
docket  had  again  become  so  burdened  by  reason  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Municipal  Court  that  he  an- 
nounced an  extra  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  second 
Monday  in  May.  It  was  at  that  special  term,  as  related 
farther  on»  that  the  issue  between  the  Bendi  and  the 
Bar  of  Chicago  took  shape.  Meanwhile  two  new  courts 
h^  been  created  for  Chicago  by  its  charter  of  March 

4.  1837- 

The  First  Mayor's  Court. — Section  68  of  the 
city  charter  provided,  "  That  the  Mayor  *  •  *  shall  have 
the  same  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  said  city  •  •  • 
as  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  upon  his  conforming  to 
the  requirements  •  •  *  regulating  the  oflice  of  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace." 

The  Municipal  Court. — It  was  by  the  establish- 
ment of  this  court  more  especially  that  relief  was  sought 
to  be  given  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Chicago. 
The  accumulation  of  untried  cases  on  the  docket  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  Couuty,  and  the  delay  in  civil  suits, 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  denial  of  Justice,  owing  to 
the  urgency  and  legal  preference  of  criminal  cases,  had 


rendered  imperative  some  additional  provision.  The 
Constitution  of  1818,  in  its  Bill  of  Rights,  Article  VIU, 
Section  12,  had  provided  against  such  a  state  of  things 
in  words  which  admirably  summarized  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  laws  and  courts :  "  Every  person  within 
this  State  ought  to  find  a  certain  remedy  in  the  laws  for 
all  injuries  or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  In  his  per- 
son, property  or  character,  he  ought  to  obtain  right  and 
justice  freely,  and  without  being  obliged  to  purchase 
it,  completely  and  without  denial,  promptly  and  without 
delay,  conformably  to  the  laws." 

Sections  69  to  82  of  the  charter  are  concerned 
with  this  court,  the  chief  provisions  being  that  it  .should 
have  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the  Circuit  Court,  in 
all  matters,  civil  or  criminal,  arising  within  the  city 
where  either  party  is  a  resident.  It  should  be  held  by 
one  Judge,  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
commissioned  by  the  Governor,  to  hold  oflice  during 
good  behavior,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  Common  Council. 
His  salary  and  the  other  expenses  of  his  court  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  docket  fees,  which  were  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  clerk  and  turned  overto  the  City  Treasurer. 
The  clerk  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Judge;  the  jurors 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Common  Council,  and  summoned 
by  the  High  Constable.  His  functions  as  an  officer  of 
this  court  within  the  city  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Sheriffs  in  their  respective  counties,  and  he  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  i>eople,  like  other  city  officers,  at  the 
annual  election.  It  was  a  court  of  record,  with  a  seal, 
and  its  process  was  directed  to  the  High  Constable  ex- 
cept where  a  defendant  resided  outside  the  city  limits, 
when  it  was  directed  to  the  Sherifi'.  Its  judgments  had 
the  same  liens  on  real  and  personal  estate  as  those  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  all  appeals  from  the  Mayor  or 
any  other  Justice  of  the  Peace  were  to  be  taken  to  next 
C'ircuit  or  Municipal  Court  whose  term  came  first.  .All 
rules  not  specially  laid  down  were  to  conform  to  those 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  all  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  were  to  be  carried  up  in  the  same  way  as  from 
the  Circuit  Court. 

By  a  short  supplementary  act  of  July  21,  1837,  it 
was  further  provided  that  *'its  Judge  shall  jwssess  all 
and  singular  the  powers,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to 
perform  all  judicial  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  this  State,  and  to  issue  all  such 
writs  and  process  as  is,  or  may  hereafter,  by  statutory 
provisions,  be  made  issuable  from  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
this  State." 

For  this  Court,  Hon.  Thomas  Ford,  who  had  re- 
signed as  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  February,  was 
selected  by  the  Legislature.  He  had  been  Prosecuting 
Attorney  in  the  Fifth  Circuit,  and  Judge  of  the  Sixth, 
when  each  successively  included  Cook  County,  and  was 
favorably  regarded  by  the  Chicago  Bar.  He  had  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  lawyer  ;  and 
as  a  judge  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  while  as  a  man 
he  was  a  warm  and  devoted  friend,  or  an  equally  bitter 
enemy.  As  a  citizen  and  politician  he  belonged' to  the 
dominant  Democratic  party,  but  was  too  broad  to  be  a 
partisan,  and  when  Governor,  1842  to  1846,  did  not 
hesitate  to  break  loose  from  the  unwisdom  of  repudia- 
tion and  stay  laws,  or  to  espouse,  support  and  urge  with 
all  the  Influence  of  his  position  every  measure  calculated 
to  build  up  the  shattered  credit  of  the  State. 

The  terras  of  the  Municipal  Court  began  with  every 
alternate  month,  and  it  was  virtually  in  perpetual  ses- 
sion. An  attempt  was  made  by  the  politicians  to  pre- 
vent the  opening  of  this  court,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  thus  narrated  by  the  late  Hon.  Thomas 
Hoyne  : 
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"  It  was  a  court  of  superior  or  general  jurisdiction 
within  the  city.  It  was  to  be  held  that  winter  (1837-38) 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  time  of  great  pecuniary 
distress,  and  all  obligations  created  during  the  specula- 
tive times  were  just  maturing  and  unpaid,  and 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  them.  The  dockets 
were  crowded  in  both  the  Circuit  and  Municipal 
Courts,  and  something  must  be  done.  Some  of 
the  debtors  resolved  that  no  court  should  be  held  ;  a 
public  meeting  was  called  to  prevent  it.  It  was  held  at 
the  New  York  House,  a  frame  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Lake  Street,  near  Wells.  It  was  held  at  even- 
ing in  a  long,  low  dining  room  lighted  only  by  tallow 
candles.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  a  State  Senator, 
Peter  Pruyne;  James  Curtiss,  nominally  a  lawyer,  but 
more  of  a  Democratic  politician,  who  had,  practically, 
abandoned  his  profession,  was  active.  But  the  princi- 
pal advocate  of  suspension  of  the  courts  was  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Theophilus  W.  Smith. 
Upon  the  other  side  were  Collins,  Butterfield,  Ryan, 
Scammon,  Spring,  Goodrich,  M.  D.  Ogden,  Arnold  and 
others ;  and  among  them  the  Hon.  William  B.  Ogden, 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  subsequently  admitted 
to  the  Bar  of  this  State  (February  6,  1841).  We  will 
count  him  in  for  he  did  manly  service  at  that  meeting  in 
sustaining  the  law  and  its  regular  administration,  and 
in  repudiating  and  denouncing  any  interference  with 
the  courts.  He  was  a  noble,  generous  man,  whose  hand 
was  seen  in  all  public  works.  The  battle  was  bitterly 
fought.  It  was  shown  by  the  opponents  of  courts  that 
it  meant  ruin  if  they  should  be  held,  and  judgments 
rendered  against  the  debtors;  that  $2,000,000  were  then 
in  suit  against  citizens  which  was  equivalent  to  a  sum 
of  $500  against  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Chi- 
cago. What  was  to  be  done  ?  'No  one  was  to  be  bene- 
fited,' Curtiss  said,  'but  lawyers,'  and  he  left  that  pro- 
fession some  time  before.  Then  Ryan,  a  man  of  mus- 
cular frame,  eyes  large,  wide  open,  as  great  lights  in  his 
luminous  intellect,  great  as  he  ever  was  in  debate,  but 
then  active,  and  in  his  wrath,  like  Mirabeau,  '  fierce  as 
ten  furies  and  terrible  as  hell,'  when  he  rose  to  the  full 
height  of  his  great  argument,  pointing  to  Curtiss,  asked 
that  body  of  debtors  if  that  was  the  kind  of  a  lawyer 
they  expected  to  save  them.  If  so,  it  had  long  been  a 
question  whether  he  had  left  the  profession  of  law,  or 
the  law  had  left  him  ;  but  of  one  thing  they  could  be 
sure — that  if  he  succeeded  in  his  present  unlawful  at- 
tempt, he  (Ryan)  would  guarantee  them  justice,  and  the 
sooner  the  law  discharg«l  that  obligation  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  community.  Butterfield,  tali  in  stat- 
ure, stern  of  countenance,  denounced  the  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  could  descend  from  that  lofty  seat 
of  a  sovereign  people  majestic  as  the  law,  to  take  a  seat 
with  an  assassin  and  murderer  of  the  law  like  Judge 
Lynch.  Others  followed ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the 
meeting  laid  the  resolutions  on  the  tableland  the  courts 
were  held,  as  they  have  been  ever  since." 

But  the  end  was  not  yet;  and  the  contest  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Legislature.  The  court  was  too  dispatch- 
ful,  and  debtors  found  that  scarcely  had  their  obliga- 
tions matured  before  a  judgment  and  execution  were 
secured  in  the  ever-sitting  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago. 
.After  only  fifteen  months  of  active  usefulness,  it  was 
legislated  out  of  existence,  February  15,  1839,  and  all 
its  business  turned  over  to  the  Circuit  Court  which  it 
had,  as  intended,  so  effectually  relieved  until  a  supposed 
|X>litical  necessity  demanded  its  repeal  at  the  hands  of 
the  dominant  party.  Ten  days  later  Judge  Ford  was 
commissioned  as  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Circuit 


Attempt  to  Impeach  Judge  Pearson. — The  in- 
creased burden  thrown  on  his  shoulders  by  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Municipal  Court  had  led  Judge  Pear- 
son to  hold  the  extra  term  in  May,  previously  mentioned. 
It  was  at  this  special  term  that  the  dissidence  between 
the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago  became  irreconcilable, 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Judge  to  sign  a  bill  of  exceptions 
made  by  J.  Y.  Scammon,  defendant's  lawyer,  in  Phillips 
vs.  Bristol.  The  Court  unfortunately  regarded  the  ex- 
ceptions as  inspired  by  a  desire  to  embarrass  and  antag- 
onize him,  rather  than  an  honest  defense.  In  this  he 
was  doubtless  deceived  by  his  prejudices.  The  case 
was  appealed  by  Mr.  Scammon,  and  in  virtue  of  a  mo- 
tion made  by  him  before  the  Supreme  Court,  some 
weeks  later,  an  alternative  mandamus  was  granted  com- 
manding Judge  Pearson  to  sign  the  bill  of  exceptions 
referred  to,  or  show  cause  at  next  term  of  Supreme 
Court  why  he  did  not. 

November  11,  1839,  as  the  protracted  fall  term  of 
the  Circuit  Court  was  drawing  to  an  end,  Justin  Butter- 
field, whose  co-operation  had  been  secured  by  Mr.  Scam- 
mon, arose  in  his  place,  holding  two  papers,  and,  as  the 
affidavit  of  the  clerk,  dated  November  23,  declared: 
"With  marked  politeness  of  manner  handed  one  paper 
to  the  Judge,  saying  that  it  was  a  bill  of  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  Phillips  vs.  Bristol,  tried  at  a  former  term. 
The  Judge  said,  '  I  did  not  sign  that  bill  of  exceptions,' 
to  which  Mr.  Butterfield  graciously  replied,  '  I  am  aware 
of  that,  sir,  but  here'  (presenting  the  other  paper),  *  is  a 
writ  of  mandamus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  commanding  you  to  sign  it.'  The  Judge  held  the 
paper  toward  Mr.  Butterfield,  saying,  'Take  it  away, 
sir;  *  to  which  he  replied,  '  It  is  directed  to  you,  sir,  and 
I  will  leave  it  with  you;  I  have  discharged  my  duty  in 
serving  it,  and  I  will  leave  it  with  you.*  It  was  at  this 
|3oint,"  continued  Mr.  Hoyne,*  "  that  the  Court  turned 
to  me,  as  clerk,  and  said,  *  Mr.  Clerk,  enter  a  fine  of 
twenty  dollars  against  Mr.  Butterfield,'  and  then  he 
threw  the  papers— the  bill  of  exceptions  and  writ  of 
mandamus — on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  desk.  He  con- 
tinued, looking  at  Butterfield,  *  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? ' 
It  was  now  that  Butterfield,  raising  his  voice,  hitherto 
restrained,  fired  the  first  gun  of  what  was  to  be  a  cam- 
paign. '  I  mean,  sir,  to  proceed  against  you  by  attach- 
ment, if  you  do  not  obey  that  writ.'  The  Judge,  reply- 
ing, cried  out,  *  Sit  down,  sir  !  Sit  down,  sir  !  *  and  to  me, 
saying, '  Proceed  with  the  record.* 

"The  recortl  was  read,  the  fine  of  twenty  dollars 
entered  up  against  Butterfield,  and  the  court  adjourned. 
The  Judge  was  descending  the  Bench,  and  proceeding 
to  pass  through  the  Bar,  when  all  the  lawyers  jumped 
to  their  feet;  while  Butterfield  promptly  marched  up  to 
Pearson,  saying,  'Sir,  you  now  have  disgraced  that 
Bench  long  enough.  Sit  down,  sir,  and  let  me  beg  you 
to  immediately  attend  a  meeting  of  this  Bar,  to  be  held 
instanter,  in  which  we  are  about  to  try  your  case,  and 
rid  ourselves  and  the  people,  once  for  all,  of  your  in- 
competency and  ignorance  ! '  The  Judge  left,  but  the 
Bar  prepared  an  impeachment  and  that  winter  a  long 
trial  followed  the  presentation  of  articles  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Springfield,  where  all  the 
eloquence  of  the  Bar  was  invoked,  with  that  of  others, 
to  impeach  Judge  Pearson;  but  the  House,  which  was 
largely  composed  of  his  political  friends,  refused  to  give 
the  impeachers  a  hearing. 

"  He,  however,  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  attack  and  prosecution.  The  party  paraded  him  as 
a  martyr,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  achieved  a  triumph 


*  "  The  LAwysr  h  PigiKer,"  by  Hub.  Tboittu  Hoyne. 
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over  Butterfield,  Scammon,  Collins,  Spring,  Skinner,  and 
Goodrich,  as  they  were  old  Federals  and  Whigs,  and 
only  wanted  to  be  rid  of  an  incorruptible  judge,  a  Demo- 
crat who  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  such  enemies  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Democracy  and  the  Union.  But 
Ryan,  a  life-long  Democrat,  established  a  newspaper 
called  the  Tribune,  to  drive  Pearson  from  the  Bench. 
Its  leading  articles  were  such  as  Junius  might  have 
written,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  determination  to  drag 
from  the  Bench  a  Jeffreys  or  a  Scroggs.  Pearson  was 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  party  taking  him  up  as  a  State 
Senator  and  electing  him  from  the  counties  of  Cook  and 
Will,  in  1840.  And  from  thence,  hitherto,  the  Bench 
has  heeded  the  lesson,  for  there  has  arisen  no  other  oc- 
casion for  the  violent  and  irrepressible  conflict  of  a  Bar 
and  Bench  so  divided  by  ignorance  and  incompetency 
on  one  side,  and  great  independence  and  intelligence 
upon  the  other." 

Besides  the  effort  at  impeachment,  rendered  abor- 
tive mainly  by  political  influence,  the  Judge's  case  was 
also  before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  neglected  to 
appear  in  person,  contenting  himself  with  a  written  de- 
fense which  he  requested  a  friendly  lawyer  to  file  in  his 
behalf.  Among  the  points  made  therein  was  the  plea, 
that  were  this  procedure  of  the  Chicago  Bar  to  be  sus- 
tained, any  Judge  could,  "by  a  malicious,  trifling  set  of 
lawyers,  if  such  should  be  found  in  a  circuit,  leaguing 
against  him,  be  compelled  every  term  to  appear  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  take  issue  with  them  on  countless 
bills  of  exceptions.  *  *  *  In  this  way  a  combination 
of  designing  men  might  exhaust  the  means  of  any 
Judge  in  the  State,  or  make  him  truckle  to  their  will,  or 
compel  a  resignation  for  want  of  funds." 

Mr.  Scammon  made  a  second  motion,  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  January  14,  1840,  asking  that  an  at- 
tachment might  issue  against  Judge  Pearson  for  neglect- 
ing to  return  the  writ  of  alternative  mandamus,  or  sign 
the  bill  of  exceptions.  The  Supreme  Court,  through 
Judge  Theophilus  W.  Smith,  issued  a  peremptory  man- 
damus that  he  should  appear  before  it  in  person.  In 
the  spring  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago,  he 
again  allowed  his  feelings  to  override  his  judgment, 
fining  Mr.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  American,  $100,  for 
constructive  contempt  of  court,  based  on  certain  ad- 
verse editorial  criticism  during  the  Stone  murder-trial. 
On  appeal,  his  decision  against  Stuart  was  reversed 
when  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1842. 

June  9,  1840,  the  motion  for  attachment  was  re- 
newed, and  the  Court  took  until  the  next  day  to  con- 
sider; but  when  the  writ  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sheriff,  it  was  found  that  the  Judge  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  postponement  and  left  Springfield.  He  was 
pursued  and  overtaken  at  Maysville,  Clay  County,  while 
apparently  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  cross  the  bor- 
der into  Indiana.  He  was  taken  back  to  the  capital 
and  fined  $100  for  contempt,  which  was  refunded  with 
interest  by  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1846. 

It  was  now  thought  best  by  his  political  friends  to 
withdraw  him  from  a  conflict  in  which  his  adversaries 
had  won  all  the  points,  and  he  was  therefore  put  in  nom- 
ination as  State  Senator  for  the  district  embracing  Cook, 
Will,  DuPage,  Lake  and  McHenry  counties,  all  within 
the  Seventh  Circuit,  over  which  he  presided  as  Judge. 
In  July  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  Chicago  to 
hold  a  meeting  to  indorse  his  candidature;  but  at  the 
election  in  August  it  was  found  that  the  Democracy  of 
the  district  had  come  up  handsomely  to  the  support  of 
their  "martyr,"  Cook  County  alone  giving  him  1,404 
votes,  and  sent  him  triumphantly  vindicated  to  the 


Twelfth  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  for  four  years. 
He  resigned  the  judgeship  November  20,  1840. 

At  this  distance  of  time  there  is  little  room  to  doubt 
that  Judge  Pearson  through  self-willed  and  obstinate 
was  a  well-meaning  man  and  an  upright  Judge.  He 
was  by  nature  or  education,  either  a  warm  friend  or  an 
uncompromising  enemy.  In  Chicago  he  was  thrown 
into  official  relations  with  a  Bar,  the  leaders  of  which 
were  politically  opposed  to  him,  at  a  time  when  party 
spirit,  always  too  high  for  justice  and  candor,  was  es- 
pecially intense.  Added  to  this  was  a  sort  of  intellect- 
ual resentment  that  a  Judge  from  the  Wabash  countrj- 
should  have  been  selected  to  preside  over  a  Bar  whose 
brightest  lights  were  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  States. 
Exhibiting  but  scant  respect  and  no  friendship,  they 
aroused  the  indignant  and  unguarded  antagonism  of  a 
man,  among  whose  faults  cunning  and  hypocrisy  could 
not  be,  counted,  nor  patience  and  magnanimity  among 
his  virtues.  He  died  at  Danville,  May  30,  1875,  leaving 
a  handsome  estate  to  his  family. 

The  Stone  Murder-Trial. — The  most  notable 
criminal  trial  during  the  incumbency  of  Judge  Pearson 
was  thus  designated.  The  story  of  the  crime  and  the 
execution  of  Stone  is  fully  related  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  A  point  of  some  legal  interest  is  the  apparent 
weakness  of  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  upon 
which  he  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  I.ucretia 
Thompson,  as  there  set  forth.  A  bit  of  flannel  torn 
from  a  shirt  which  was  proved  to  have  belonged  to  the 
accused  and  which  was  found  near  the  body  of  the 
victim,  the  burning  by  him  of  the  clothes  worn  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  of  her  disappearance,  the  club 
used  as  the  iqstrument  of  killing  to  which  still  adhered, 
when  found,  a  bunch  of  her  hair,  and  a  remembered 
threat  by  him  against  her  virtue,  sworn  to  by  a  single 
witness,  in  the  absence  of  any  circumstances  pointing 
toward  any  other  neighbor,  were  deemed  sufRcient  to 
warrant  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  fii^t  degree.  Nor 
has  there  ever  been  any  doubt  of  its  justice,  although 
John  Stone  stolidly  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  last. 

Attempts  to  Supply  Needed  Court  Facilities. — 
Within  a  year  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago,  it  was  recognized  by  the  legislature 
that  something  should  be  done  to  relieve  the  overloaded 
docket  of  Cook  County.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Eleventh  General  Assembly  on 
February  3,  1840,  it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  in 
the  county  of  Cook  a  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August  for  the  trial  of  criminal  and 
chancery  cases  only.  And  it  was  specially  provided 
that  if  the  Judge  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  should  be  un- 
able to  hold  the  March  term  in  Chicago  in  1841,  he 
should  there  hold  a  term  immediately  after  the  spring 
term  in  Lake  County,  the  last  to  be  reached  in  the  cir- 
cuit. This  law,  however,  by  reason  of  failure  to  be  re- 
turned in  time  by  the  council  of  revision  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  legally  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  Twelfth 
General  Assembly,  December  5,  1842.  It  is  of  interest 
chiefly  as  showing  the  pressure  of  the  problem  how  to 
give  courts  enough  to  Chicago. 

Supreme  Court  Justices  as  Circuit  Judges. — 
The  Twelfth  General  Assembly,  at  its  second  session, 
for  reasons  which  here  need  only  to  be  characterized 
as  political,  by  an  act  dated  February  10,  1841,  legis- 
lated out  of  office  the  Judges  of  the  nine  circuits  into 
which  the  State  had  by  that  time  become  divided.  In 
their  stead  were  created  five  additional  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  upon  the  nine  members  of  that 
court  as  thus  re-organized  were  devolved  alUtit  Qi^aUt 
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Court  duties  of  the  State,  besides  their  associate  duties 
as  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  capital,  twice  a  year.  This 
arrangement  remained  undisturbed  urttil  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  1848.  To  the  Seventh  Circuit,  in- 
cluding Cook  County,  was  assigned  Judge  T.  W.  Smith, 
who  opened  the  spring  term  at  Chicago  toward  the  close 
of  April,  1841.   On  the  docket  were  found  one  thou- 
sand and  sixty  cases.    Of  these,  sixty-nine  civil  and  six 
chancery  were  cases  remaining  over  from  the  disestab- 
lished Municipal  Court,  while  sixty-two  criminal,  fifty-one 
chancery,  and  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  civil  rep- 
resent the  unfinished  business  of  the  Circuit  Court.  The 
fall  term  in  1841  was  also  held  by  Judge  Smith,  but 
when  the  period  of  the  spring  term  in  1842  came  round 
he  was  too  ill  to  hold  a  court,  and  as  late  as  June  8  it 
was  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  discharge 
his  official  duties.    To  keep  Chicago  court  business 
within  reach  of  judicial  despatch,  a  special  term  was 
held  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  July  r8,  1842,  the  only 
time  he  served  Chicago  as  Judge.    There  was  a  heavy 
docket  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cas^  and  but  little 
civil  business  could  be  disposed  of,becauseof  the  pressure 
on  the  court  of  the  people's  preferred  criminal  cases. 
All  these  terms  since  Pearson's  in  1840  were  held  in 
the  Chapman  Building,  corner  of  Randolph  Street  and 
what  is  now  Fifth  Avenue,  but  was  then  Wells  Street. 
The  fall  term  of  1842  was  held  by  Judge  Smith,  who 
had  meanwhile  recovered.    At  this  term  an  important 
decision  was  that  lands  in  this  State  sold  by  the  United 
States  are  not  taxable  until  five  years  from  date  of  pat- 
ent, not  date  of  sale,  as  has  been  contended.    At  this 
term,  too,  the  Grand  Jury  found  indictments  for  libel 
against  Walters  and  Weber,  editors  of  the  State  Regis- 
ter, at  Springfield,  and  John  Wentworth,  of  the  Chicago 
Democrat,  because  of  an  editorial  article  which  ap- 
peared in  August  in  the  State  Register  and  was  copied 
in  the  Democrat,  containing  libelous  and  scurrilous 
matter  against  Judge  Smith.    It  was  in  the  shape  of 
charges  and  assertions  of  what  was  declared  to  be  an 
act  of  corruption  in  an  opinion  given  by  him  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  January,  1842,  and  concurred  in  by  a 
majority  of  Judges,  in  favor  of  purchases  of  canal  lots 
in  Chicago  and  Ottawa  in  1836.    By  that  decision  a 
pjeremptory  mandamus  was  awarded  against  the  Canal 
Commissioners  to  compel  them  to  admit  those  purchas- 
ers to  the  benefit  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  State,  passed  in  1841  in  their  behalf.    He  was  also 
charged  with  removing  certain  clerks  of  court  in  his  cir- 
cuit to  gratify  personal  malignity.    With  bodily  powers 
weakened  by  disease  and  feelings  somewhat  soured  by 
these  attacks  it  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  he 
contemplated  an  early  retirement  from  the  Bench.  A 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Bar  was  held  November  25,  at 
which,  among  others,  the  following   resolution  was 
passed  :  "  That  in  the  estimation  of  this  Bar  Hon.  T. 
W.  Smith  possesses  a  high  order  of  talent  and  legal  at- 
tainments ;  that  as  a  jurist  and  lawyer  he  is  able  and 
profound ;  that  his  conduct  toward  the  members  of 
this  Bar,  while  on  the  Bench,  has   been  courteous, 
gentlemanly,  dignified  and  honorable."    He  resigned 
December  26,  1S42. 

In  1842,  about  fifty  residents  of  Chicf^  availed 
themselves  of  the  bankrupt  law  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  as  Springfield.  Unconscious  of  what 
the  future  held  in  store  for  the  bankrupts  of  a  later 
generation,  there  was  much  grumbling  because  it  cost 
$100  to  get  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy,  even  where  the 
case  was  not  contested.  The  lawyers  charged  fifty  dol- 
lars and  the  other  expenses  were  fifty  more.  This  year 
mai^s  the  point  of  greatest  financial  dq>ression  in  Chi- 


cago, which  in  a  superficial  view  has  been  declared  to 
have  constituted  "  the  harvest  of  the  notary  and  law- 
yer," but  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  a  period  of 
general  distress  is  fraught  with  counteracting  draw- 
backs to  even  lawyers  and  notaries.  June  19,  1843,  the 
same  United  States  Court  issued  a  peremptory  order, 
"  That  all  applicants  for  benefit  of  bankrupt  law  per- 
fect their  application  before  the  20th  of  December  next. 
Upon  their  failure  to  do  so,  the  petition  will  be  dis- 
missed." 

Meanwhile  on  February  14,  1843,  three  terms  of  the 
Circuit  Court  were  provided  for  Cook  County,  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  March,  the  third  Monday  in  Augu.st, 
and  the  first  Monday  in  November,  of  each  year.  And 
at  the  same  session,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  hold  only  one  terra,  to  begin  at  the  capi- 
tal on  the  second  Monday  in  December  of  each  year. 

Richard  M.  Young,  of  whom  a  biographical  sketch 
is  elsewhere  given,  was  commissioned  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  January  14,  1843,  and  assigned  to  the 
Seventh  Circuit.  He  held  several  txnas  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Cook  County  until  his  second  resignation  in 
1847.  Although  never  rated  very  high  as  a  jurist,  he 
was  always  much  esteemed  here,  and  decidedly  pre- 
ferred to  some  of  his  colleagues  by  Blar  and  people. 
His  clerk  of  court  was  Samuel  Hoard. 

In  Februar>',  1844,  Representative  Wentworth  pre- 
sented to  Congress  a  petition  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  asking 
that  two  terms  of  the  United  States  courts  be  held  in 
Chicago  each  year.  At  home  his  constituents  were 
growing  impatient  of  the  law's  delays,  arising  from  the 
State's  inadequate  provision  for  the  city's  judicial  wants 
by  only  three  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court.  A  communi- 
cation from  <*  many  citizens,"  written  by  a  lawyer,  who, 
however,  rightly  represented  the  public,  appeaxtd  in 
the  Weekly  Democrat  of  October  16,  asking  that  the 
next  Legi^ature  should  establish  a  special  court  for 
Chicago.  This  request,  supported  by  the  public  opinion 
of  which  it  was  the  expression,  was  reinforced  Decem- 
ber 3,  by  Governor  Ford's  message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  which  he  urged  that  increased  judicial 
facilities  should  be  extended  to  the  growing  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  State.  The  Court  of  County  Commis- 
sioners at  this  time  took  measures  to  enlarge  and  adapt 
the  clerk  and  recorder's  office  to  the  additional  purposes 
of  a  court-house. 

By  an  act  of  February  21,  1S45,  the  Fourteenth 
General  Assembly  ordained,  "  That  there  shall  be,  and 
is  hereby  created  and  establi^ed  a  Cook  County  Oiurt. 
*  *  of  record,  with  a  seal  and  clerk,  to  be  held  by  a 
judge  to  be  chosen  in  the  manner,  and  to  hold  office  for 
the  term  of  judges  of  courts  of  record  in  the  State. .  *  * 
Sard  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the 
Circuit  Courts,  *  *  and  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  alt  appealed  cases  *  *  and  in  all  cases  of  misdemeanor 
which  are  prosecuted  by  indictment.  *  *  The  Judge  of 
said  court  shall  hold  four  terms  of  said  court  in  each 
year,  in  a  building  to  be  provided  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners Court  of  said  county,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
commencing  on  the  first  Mondays  in  May,  August, 
November  and  February,  and  shall  continue  each  term 
until  all  the  business  before  the  court  is  disposed  of.  *  * 
The  clerk  of  said  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Judge 
thereof.  *  *  The  grand  and  petit  jurors  shall  be  elected, 
and  the  Sheriff  shall  perform  same  duties  as  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  "  Of  this  court,  Hugh  T.  Dickey  was  chosen 
by  the  Legislature,  the  first  Judge,  and  James  Curtiss 
was  by  him  appointed  the  first  clerk.  Judge  Dickey 
opened  the  first  term  of  the  new  court^May  5,  1845, 
and  at  its  close  was  thus  favdr^y  i 
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edited  and  owned  by  lawyers,  but  of  the  opposite  school 
in  politics:  "Judge  Dickey  has  during  the  session  of 
the  court  shown  himself  a  good  lawyer,  a  sound  reas- 
oner,  and  a  dignified,  impartial  Judge.  The  rules  of 
the  court  were  submitted  to  the  Bar  on  the  last  day  of 
the  term,  and  meeting  vrith  their  entire  approbation 
were  ordered  printed."  About  ten  days  later,  the  Weekly 
Democrat  of  May  28,  said:  "He  has  made  his  court 
very  popular,  and  the  Bar  would  not  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  it  or  him,  upon  any  terms  whatever."  The 
new  court  clearly  met  the  wishes  of  the  public  at  the 
outset,  but  as  will  be  seen,  its  docket  soon  liecame 
clogged  by  the  swift-swelling  tide  of  law  business  in 
(Chicago. 

The  most  notable  criminal  case  of  the  year  1845,  in 
either  court  was  the  Fahey  manslaughter,  sufficiently 
detailed  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

At  the  clc»e  of  the  first  year  and  fourth  term  of  the 
Cook  County  Court,  the  Weekly  Democrat  of  February 
24,1846,  thus  eulogized  its  presiding  officer:  "Judge 
Dickey  grows  in  popularity  every  succeeding  court  he 
holds.  His  dignity,  urbanity,  and  well-balanced  legal 
mind  commend  him  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  court."  At  their  August  term  an  agreed  case  in 
relation  to  assessment  for  protecting  the  lake  shore  was 
argued  before  him,  and  decided  against  the  city.  His 
court  as  well  as  the  Circuit  Court  were  kept  busy  with 
ever  increasing  judicial  business  of  Chicago.  Judge 
Caton  supplied  the  place  of  Judge  Young  at  one  term 
of  the  Circuit  Court  in  1846,  but  as  soon  as  the  latter 
got  well  enough  to  hold  court  he  presided  at  a  special 
term,  beginning  June  15,  and  yet  the  docket  was  al- 
ways full. 

Judge  Young  resigned  January  25,  1847,  to  take 
office  in  Washington,  and  his  successor,  Jesse  B. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  was  commissioned  two  days  later.  He 
held  the  office  until  December  4,  1848,  when  the  new 
judicial  system  provided  by  the  constitution  of  that 
year  went  into  force.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  terms 
of  the  two  courts  in  Chicago,  the  two  terms  of  the 
County  Court  in  August  and  November  were  replaced 
by  one  term  in  October.  James  Curttss  having  been 
elected  Mayor,  his  place  as  clerk  of  this  court  was  filled 
by  I^uis  D.  Hoard,  appointed  thereto  by  Judge  Dickey. 
The  May  term  opened  with  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  cases  on  the  docket;  of  these  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  were  common  law,  fifty-seven  chancery,  and 
fifty-three  people's  cases,  but  none  of  any  class  possess- 
ed historic  interest. 

First  Law  School  in  Chicago, —  On  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  1847,  the  first  law  institute,  or 
school,  was  opened  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago,  by  John 
J.  Brown,  a  member  of  the  Bar  having  a  reputation  for 
general  scholarship  as  well  as  professional  learning,  and 
special  proficiency  as  a  jury  advocate  and  orator.  The 
announcement  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Democrat 
of  November  30,  was  rather  grandiloquent  and  preten- 
tious, but  the  comprehensive  scope  outlined  perhaps 
not  above  his  powers,  when  supplemented,  as  proposed, 
by  lectures  from  members  of  the  profession  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  in  special  lines.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  settling  at  Danville,  III,  in  1839,  had 
acquired  some  reputation  in  that  section.  He  was  the 
unsucces.sfu1  opponent  of  William  Fithian  for  the  State 
Senate  in  1840,  but  was  elected  Representative  to  the 
same  General  Assembly.  About  1846,  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  and  after  a  yeai  or  more  of  practice  here,  pro- 
jected his  law  school,  as  above.   The  impression  made 


on  the  Bar  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
Seventh  Circuit  where  he  became  known,  was  quite 
favorable.  He  was  regarded  as  an  able  advocate, 
scathing  in  sarca.sm  and  merciless  in  vituperation.  On 
the  hustings  as  well  as  at  the  Bar  he  could  give  and 
take  with  the  best.  It  was  remarked,  however,  that  his 
scope  was  really  narrow,  he  adroitly  using  one  or  two 
lines  of  thought  and  anecdote,  with  almost  endless  var- 
iation. "  He  had  his  faults,"  says  Linder,  "as  we  all 
have,  over  which  it  is  our  duty  to  draw  the  veil  of  chari- 
ty; but  no  foul  blot  or  stain  was  ever  fixed  upon  his 
character  as  a  lawyer  or  as  a  man.  *  •  He  was  an  honor 
and  an  ornament  to  the  Bar  of  Illinois."  "He  was  nat- 
urally a  retiring  and  misanthropic  man,"  .says  Kastman. 
**  the  lenses  through  which  he  looked  at  life  seemed  to 
be  ever  clouded — the  glimpses  of  sunshine  rare.  *  * 
Had  his  natural  temperament  been  di£Ferent,  had  his 
health  been  better,  had  life  been  more  roseate,  he 
would,  as  the  years  rolled  00,  have  made  for  himself  a 
high  and  honored  name.  *  *  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
great  master  of  withering  and  remorseless  irony  when 
aroused,  of  satirical  and  scornful  gibe,  then  at  the 
Chicago  Bar  of  sarcasm,  that  when  given  full  rein  had 
something  almost  sardonic  in  it.  To  this  end,  his  vehe- 
ment gestures,  his  eyes,  his  tall  flexible  person,  and  his 
leonine  hair,  all  added  emphasis,  and  woe  to  those  upon 
whom  the  razor-like  edge  of  his  tongue  fell  when 
unbridled." 

The  Judiciary  by  the  Constitution  of  1848. — 
The  organizing  clauses  were  as  follows : 

1.  "  The  judicial  power  in  this  State  shall  be,  and  is  herebj- 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts,  in  county  courts, 
and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  Provided,  that  inferior  local  courts, 
nf  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  may  be  established  by  the  Gen- 
eral As.sembly  in  the  cities  of  this  State,  but  such  courts  shall  havtr 
a  iiniform  organization  and  jurisdition  in  soch  cities. 

2.  "  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  three  Judges,  two 
of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum  :  and  the  concurrence  of  two  of  said 
Judges  shall  in  all  cases  be  necessary  to  a  deciiuon. 

3.  "  The  State  shall  be  divided  into  three  grand  divisions,  a.s 
nearly  equal  as  may  be,  and  the  qualified  electors  of  each  division 
shall  elect  one  of  the  said  Judges  for  the  term  of  nine  years." 

7.  "The  State  shall  be  divided  into  nine  judicial  circuits, 
in  each  of  which  one  circuit  judge  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  six  j-ears, 
and  until  his  successor  shall  be  commissioned  and  qualified  :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  General  Assembly  may  increase  the  number  of  cir- 
cuits to  meet  the  future  exigencies  of  the  State."  Th^  were  in- 
creased accordingly  to  thirty  before  the  Constitution  of*^  1848  was 
replaced  by  that  of  1870." 

8.  "  There  shall  be  two  or  more  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court 
held  annually  in  each  county  of  this  State,  at  such  times  as  shall 
be  provided  by  law;  and  said  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  at  law  and  equity;  and  in  all  ca.se8  of  appeals  from  inferior 
courts." 

16  to  iq.  "  There  shall  be  in  each  county  a  court  to  be  called 
a  county  court.  One  county  judge  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  each  county,  who  shiall  hold  his  office  for  four  ^ears,  and 
until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  The  jurisdiction  of  said 
court  shall  extend  to  all  probate  and  such  other  jurisdiction  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  confer  in  civil  cases,  and  such  criminal  cases 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  where  the  punishment  is  by  6ne  only, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  The  County  Judge,  mth  such 
Justices  of  tlie  Peace  in  each  county  as  may  be  dewgnated  by  law, 
shall  hold  terms  for  the  transaction  of  county  business,"  replacing 
the  County  Commissioners  Court  and  Judge  of  Probate  of  the  first 
Constitution,  as  well  as  the  Pr<^te  Justices  of  later  l^slative  in- 
Imitation. 

Some  supplementary  provisos  were  added  in  "  the  schedule," 
or  appendix  to  this  constitution  ;  among  others,  these  :  "  The 
Jut^^of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powent 
and  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  present  Judges  of  that  court  ; 
and  the  said  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  powers  and  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  Judges  of  those 
courts,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution.  .  .  .  The 
Cook  and  Jo  Daviess  Cotinty  Courts  shall  continue  to  exist,  and 
the  Judge  and  other  officers  of  the  same  remain  in  offi9e^til  other- 
wisep«,videdbyhiw."  Digitized  by 
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The  Pre-emption  Claims  to  Canal  Land. — In 
January,  1848,  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal  brought  suit  against  one  Mr.  Miller,  before  H. 
L.  Rucker,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Sixteen  (Mher  tMiia, 
differing  only  in  the  names  of  the  defendants,  depended 
on  the  result  ;  some  two  hundred  persons  were  directly 
interested.  The  claim  was  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  to  eaph  original  pre-emptor,  or  his  later  representa- 
tive, on  the  canal  lands,  within  what  became  the  city  limits, 
as  elsewhere,  by  the  general  pre-emption  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 'I'he  canal  trustees  awarded  two  blocks  to  each,  as 
a  full  equivalent  foronehundred  and  sixty  acres  of  com- 
mon (Government  lands.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
claimants,  and  the  question  was  taken  into  the  courts.  In 
tilts  case  against  Miller,  the  canal  trustees  claimed  rent  for 
his  land  since  January,  1847,  at  which  time  a  two  years' 
lease  from  them  had  expired.  Miller's  lawyers,  Thomas 
Hoyne  and  Patrick  BallingatI,  undertook  to  show  that 
he  held  his  pre-emption  right  by  virtue  of  settlement  and 
improvements  made  in,  and  subsequent  to  1836,  that 
ignorant  of  his  rights  he  signed  a  lease  which  the  trus- 
tees presented  to  him  in  1842,  which  lease  was  never 
legally  executed ;  that  the  estoppel  by  taking  a  lease 
only  applied  during  the  existence  of  that  instument, 
and  did  not  prevent  the  pre-emptor  from  setting  up  his 
title  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  opinion  of  Judge 
Caton  and  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
cited  and  presented  to  the  jury  by  Mr.  Hoyne.  Two 
juries  disagreed,  and  when  the  third  was  summoned 
the  excitement  ran  very  high,  but  when  they  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  popular  enthusiasm  knew 
no  bounds.  The  question  came  up  again,  in  another 
form,  under  Judge  Spring,  in  1851,  and  was  again  de- 
cided againi^t  the  canal  trustees,  but  the  higher  courts 
as  will  be  seen  eventually  reversed  these  popular  decis- 
ions of  the  lower  courts. 

The  First  United  States  Court  at  Chicago  was 
opened  in  July,  1848,  in  the  absence  of  Justice  John 
McLean,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  by  Judge  Nathaniel 
Pope  of  the  District  Court,  with  his  son,  William,  as 
clerk.  Some  lawyers  were  licensed  to  practice  before 
it,  and  other  preliminary  business  done,  but  no  case  of 
importance  is  known  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  court  at  that  term. 

The  Constitution  of  1848,  as  has  been  seen,  re- 
stored the  circuit  judiciary  abolished  for  partisan  pur- 
poses in  1841,  and  transferred  theelection  of  all  Judges 
from  the  General  Assembly  to  the  people.  Judge 
Hugh  T.  Dickey,  of  the  Cook  County  Court,  was  nom- 
inated for  the  Seventh  Circuit  by  the  Democrats,  and 
was  elected  without  opposition  from  the  Whigs.  He 
resigned  his  previous  judgeship,  and  was  commissioned 
as  Circuit  Judge  December  4,  1848. 

February  2,  1849,  a  decision  was  rendered  in  Wash- 
ington by  Justice  Woodbury,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
against  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  case  taken  up  by 
bill  of  injunction,  and  referring  to  the  pretended  right 
of  the  corporation  to  open  and  keep  open  the  streets 
and  alleys  in  the  Fort  Dearborn  addition.  The  deci- 
sion was  in  effect  that  the  powers  of  the  corporation 
did  not  extend  over  that  region,  and  that  the  fee-simple 
to  its  .streets  and  alley.'^  was  still  vested  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Mayor's  Court. — In  his  second  inaugural 
message  to  the  Common  Council  in  March,  1849,  Mayor 
Woodworth  thus  sketched  the  need  of  such  a  court : 
"  Situated  as  we  are  on  the  main  channel  of  conimuni- 
cation  between  Western  lakes  and  Southern  rivers,  there 
is  found  here  a  class  of  individuals,  who,  regarding  the 
ris^ts  of  none,  are  almost  daily  in  the  commission  of 


crime  as  a  means  of  converting  to  their  use  the  sub- 
stance of  their  fellow-men.  This  state  of  things  calLs 
loudly  for  the  organization  of  a  well  regfulated  police. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  Mayor  should 
hold  a  court  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  a  vi- 
olation of  the  city  ordinances.  If  the  Common  Council 
desire  the  establishment  of  such  a  court,  they  will  receive 
from  me  a  willing  co-operation." 

In  pursuance  of  that  idea  a  Mayor's  court  was  in- 
stituted as  authorized  by  the  city  charter,  and  on 
April  26  it  was  ordered,  and  notice  given  to  all  police 
constables,  that  violators  of  any  city  ordinance  be 
brought  before  the  Mayor,  daily,  at  9  o'clock,  in  his  of- 
fice in  the  north  room  of  the  market 

CooK  County  Court. — Ciles  Spring  was  elected 
to  the  judgeship  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Dickey,  and  was  commis.sioned  April  14,  1849.  At  the 
May  term  he  found  about  four  hundred  civil,  one  hun- 
dred chancery  and  a  proportionate  number  of  criminal 
cases. 

In  June  a  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  held  by 
Judge  Dickey,  but  both  courts,  however  efficiently  pre- 
side over,  were  unequal  to  the  complete  dispatch  of 
the  accumulating  judicial  business  of  Chicago.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  were  determined  at  each  successive  term, 
hut  the  rapid  influx  of  trade  and  population  outran  the 
l>est  speed  of  the  courts,  never  remarkable  for  quick- 
ness of  procedure. 

Early  in  July  Judge  Pope,  of  the  United  States 
Court,  held  the  annual  term  provided  to  Chicago  In  the 
law-rooms  of  Buckner  S.  Morris,  with  William  Pope  a.s 
clerk  ;  Archibald  Wi|liam.s,  District  Attorney  ;  Benja- 
min Bond,  Marshal,  and  George  W.  Meeker,  Commis- 
sioner. The  court  adjourned  August  1 1,  having  lasted 
some  five  weeks  and  disposed  of  over  twenty-five  im- 
portant cases.  Among  others  a  marine  case,  which  ex- 
cited much  interest  at  the  time,  was  determined.  In  No- 
vember, 1848,  the  propeller  "Ontario"  collided  with 
the  barque  "  Utica,"  on  I^ke  Huron.  The  owners  of 
the  latter  brought  suit,  and  the  court  decreed  to  them 
for  damages  $790.91  and  costs. 

At  the  October  term  of  the  Cook  County  Court, 
Judge  Spring  had  the  largest  criminal  docket  since  the 
establishment  of  the  court  in  1845.  There  were  at  the 
opening  of  court  sixty-one  cases,  and  the  Grand  Jury  re- 
turned eight  or  ten  additional  indictments.  By  act  of 
November  5,1849,  the  General  As.sembly  ordered  that  to 
the  title  of  Cook  County  Court  should  be  added  the 
words  of  common  pleas.  This  was  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish J  udge  Spring's  court  from  the  County  Courts  of 
administration  and  probate  established  by  the  new  con- 
stitution to  replace  the  courts  of  county  commissioners. 
The  original  County  Courts,  instituted  by  the  act  of 
1845  were  only  two  in  number,  for  Cook  and  Jo  Daviess 
counties,  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  Galena  and  Chi- 
cago, and  were  served  by  one  judge.  It  was  now  pro- 
vided by  the  new  act  that  the  Cook  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County 
should  have  equal  and  concurrent  jurisdiction;  that  the 
terms  of  the  former  should  begin  on  the  first  Mondays 
in  February  and  September,  and  of  the  latter  on  the  cor- 
responding days  in  May  and  November,and  that  all  ap- 
peals from  justices  should  be  taken  to  which  ever  term 
of  either  court  came  next  after  the  date  of  such  appeal. 

The  year  1850  was  marked  by  the  decease  of  several 
members  of  the  judiciary,  more  or  less  connected  with 
Chicago.  Nathaniel  Pope  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  in  January;  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  ex-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in  February,  and  Thomas 
Ford,  ex-Circuit  Judge  and  ex-GovenvntitL  N^v< 
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Nathaniel  Pope. — Few  if  any  of  the  men  identi- 
fied with  the  early  history  of  Illinois,  have  exercised  so 
potent  an  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  Chicago  as 
Judge  Pope.  The  delegate  of  Illinois  Territory  in  Con- 
gre^  in  1818,  he  conceived  and  executed  that  farsighted 
measure  of  statesmanship,  demanded  as  he  urged  by 
National  as  well  as  State  interests,  of  removing  the 
northern  boundary  of  Illinois  from  the  "  east  and  west 
line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan,"  to  47°  30',  north  latitude.  It  had 
hitherto  been  understood  that  if  Congress  decided  to 
establish  five  rather  than  three  States  out  of  the  "  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio,"  an  alternative  provided 
by  the  ordinance  itself,  the  line  referred  to  was  the  pre- 
determined boundary  between  Illinois  and  the  future 
State  to  the  North.  Mr.  Pope  set  himself  to  work  to 
secure  a  wider  interpretation,  and  to  enlist  influential 
members  in  the  support  of  his  view,  and  succeeding  in 
persuading  Congress  that  the  Ordiance  of  1787  had 
itself  empowered  them  to  make  the  departure  which  he 
advocated.  Among  the  results  of  the  change  intro- 
duced by  htm  and  ingrafted  on  the  enabling  act  of  April 
18,  1818,  authorizing  the  people  of  Illinois  to  form  a 
State  constitution,  was  the  retention  of  Chicago  within 
Illinois,  instead  of  relegating  it  to  the  then  Michigan 
Territory,  and  the  later  State  of  Wisconsin.  An  imper- 
ial city  demands  an  imperial  State  as  well  as  a  local 
commercial  location.  But  the  story  of  Nathaniel  Pope's 
life  in  Its  completeness  belongs  to  the  State  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  founders,  rather  than  to 
any  single  point  within  its  borders.  Indeed  his  most 
effective  argument  for  the  change  he  advocated  was 
based  on  the  broad  ground  of  national  interest,  and  the 
permanency  of  the  Union,  in  which  he  claimed  for 
Illinois  a  sort  of  keystone  position,  touching  the  South- 
em  and  Western  States,  through  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Northern  and  Eastern  through  the  Great 
Lakes.  Situated  on  the  main  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  Northern  lakes  and  Western  rivers,  Illinois 
would  hold  together  the  wide-extending  borders  of  the 
States. 

Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  whose  life  covered  the  period 
from  1806  to  1850,  was  associated  with  the  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Chicago  only  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
active  work,  while  as  a  State  officer  he  was  more  or  less 
conspicuous  since  1830.  He  was  commissioned  as 
Judge  of  the  First  Circuit  March  20, 1837,  and  resigned 
in  1839.  He  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  August  16,  1843,  to  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  election  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the 
Twenty-eighth  Congress,  This  he  resigned  two  years 
later,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Patrick  Ball- 
ingali ;  but  was  again  appointed  to  the  same  office,  to 
replace  Judge  Young,  as  stated.  He  had  also  filled  the 
offices  of  State  Senator,  Attorney-general  of  the  State, 
and  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  died 
of  erysipelas  February  20,  1850,  with  a  reputation — as 
official,  lawyer,  Judge  and  citizen — for  integrity,  worth 
and  honor  that  have  made  his  name  respected  through- 
out the  State,  which  he  had  served  faithfully  and  credit- 
ably, if  not  always  brilliantly,  in  every  field  of  labor  to 
which  he  was  summoned. 

Thomas  Ford,  although  twice  connected  with  the 

i'udiciary  of  Chicago,  and  still  earlier  associated  with  its 
Jench  and  Bar  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  by  reason  of  his  later  elevation  to  the  Govern- 
orship of  Illinois,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  State 
rather  than  the  history  of  Chicago.  The  February  term 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  somewhat  delayed 
by  an  illness  of  Judge  Spring,  but  he  soon  made  up 
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for  lost  time,  being  a  man  of  great  energy,  bright  intel- 
lect and  quick  perceptions.  Successful  in  the  dispatch 
of  business,  a  number  of  his  decisions  were  reversed, 
but  perhaps  no  larger  percentage  than  most  of  the 
lower  courts.  February  19,  1850,  President  Taylor 
commissioned  Thomas  Drummond,  of  Galena,  to  suc- 
ceed Nathaniel  Pope,  deceased,  as  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  Illinois.  Mr.  Drummond  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  1840-42,  was  a  Whig  of 
pronounced  convictions,  and  indorsed  by  two  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  party  and  of  the  Bar 
of  Illinois — Edward  D.  Barker,  of  Galena,  member  of 
Congress,  and  Justin  Butterfield,  of  Chicago,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land-office.  The  selection  ha.s 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  an  excellent  one,  and  Judge 
Drummond  entered  at  once  on  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  held  a  term  of  his  court  in  Chicago  in 
1850 ;  has  continued  to  hold  them  of  increasing  length 
and  in  larger  number  for  a  generation,  and  happily  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Though  now  entering  upon  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  he  holds  his  own  among  the  jurists  of  the 
day,  commanding  universal  respect  for  firmness,  inde- 
pendence, courage  and  conscientiousness,  as  well  as 
professional  ability,  judicial  impartiality,  and  unbroken 
vigor  of  mind. 

At  the  May  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  1 85c,  among 
the  many  cases  of  no  special  interest  was  one  of  a  class 
that  perhaps  deserves  mention  as  a  reminder  to  the 
reader  of  a  particular  phase  of  Chicago's  growth.  .A 
verdict  of  $575  was  given  the  owners  of  the  schooner 
"Jane"  against  the  .steamer  "Sam  Ward,"  for  dam- 
age to  the  former  in  being  run  into  by  the  latter 
vessel. 

Police  and  Mayor's  Courts. — In  the  compre- 
hensive act  of  the  I.«gislature.  approved  February  14. 
1851,  which  was  designed  as  supplementar}'  to  as  well 
as  amendatory  of  the  city  chatter  of  March  4,  1837,  in 
chapter  twelve,  sections  eight  and  nine,  are  found  these 
provisions  relating  to  this  subject :  *'  The  Common 
Council  shall  have  power  to  designate  two  or  more  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  in  any  actions  for  the  recovery  of 
any  fine  or  any  ordinance,  by-law,  or  police  regulation 
of  the  City  Council,  anything  in  the  laws  of  this  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Such  Justices  shall 
have  power  to  fine  or  imprison,  or  both,  in  their  discre- 
tion, where  discretion  may  be  vested  in  them  by  the 
ordinance  or  regulation,  or  by  this  act.  The  Mayor 
may  hold  a  police  court. 

"  Execution  may  be  issued  immediately  on  the  ren- 
dition of  judgment.  If  the  defendant  in  any  such 
action  have  no  goods  or  chattels,  lands  or  tenements, 
whereof  the  judgment  can  be  collected,  the  execution 
shall  require  the  defendant  to  be  imprisoned  in  close 
custody  in  the  jail  of  Cook  County,  or  bridewell,  or 
house  of  correction,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  or  court 
rendering  judgment ;  and  all  persons  who  may  be  com- 
mitted under  this  section  shall  be  confined  one  day  for 
each  fifty  cents  of  such  judgment  and  costs.  All  ex- 
penses incurred  in  prosecuting  for  the  recovery  of  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  city." 

At  the  February  term  of  this  court  in  1851,  the  last 
at  which  he  presided,  Judge  Spring  delighted  the  hearts 
of  the  pre-emption  claimants,  by  deciding  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  cases  of  Daniel  Brainard  vs.  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and  of  Thomas 
Dyer  ef  al.  us.  the  same.  Ki  the  May  term  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  another  of  these  cases,  Elihu  Granger  7v. 
Canal  Trustees,  was  similarly  decided  by  J"(l^cl)uJcev., 
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But  at  the  June  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa, 
to  which  the  two  first-named  cases  were  appealed,  these 
decisions  were  reversed,  Justices  Treat  and  Trumbull 
concurring,  with  Justice  Caton  dissenting. 

The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  privilege  of 
pre-emption  was  to  be  regarded  as  covering  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  in  a  legally  platted  division  of  a 
town  or  city,  as  in  the  broader  domain  of  unsettled 
Government  lands.  The  lower  court  had  decided  sub- 
stantially in  the  affirmative.  The  Supreme  Court  now 
reversed  that  decision,  holding  that  the  proper  pre- 
emption privilege  of  persons  whose  claims  were  situated 
as  described  was  that  such  lots  or  blocks,  as  the  case 
might  be,  as  were  covered  by  their  actual  improvements, 
should  be  open  to  them  as  preferred  purchasers  at  the 
appraised  valuation.  This  was  substantially  the  award 
made  by  the  trustees  themselves  before  the  cases  were 
taken  into  court ;  and  when  thus  sustained  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  State,  came  to  be  accepted  as 
eminently  equitable.  The  public  recognized  that  the 
decision  was  rather  liberal  than  otherwise.  The  impet- 
uous first  pronouncement  in  favor  of  the  claimants  was 
amended  by  the  sober  second  thought  developed  and 
fostered  by  the  arguments  before  the  courts. 

'I'he  canal  lands,  through  the  munificence  of  Con- 
gress, had  been  withdrawn  for  a  great  natural  object 
from  the  domain  of  the  general  pre-emption  laws,  and 
were  at  this  time  entirely  amenable  to  State  laws.  A 
great  public  benefit  was  not  to  be  marred  by  a  strained 
sentimental  interpretation  of  pre-emption  privileges  in 
favor  of  a  few  and  against  the  broad  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  State,  if  not  of  the  whole  nation.  Those 
who  bought  by  pre-emption  or  at  public  sale,  within  a 
legally  platted  town  or  city,  could  only  buy  in  such  lots 
or  blocks  as  the  law  there  recognized. 

First  Fugitive  Slave  Case. — On  the  7th  of  June, 
1851,  before  George  W.  Meeker,  United  States  Com- 
missioner, was  arraigned  one  Morris  Johnson,  alleged 
to  be  a  runaway  slave.  Crawford  E.  Smith,  of 
Lafayette  County,  Mo.,  by  power  of  attorney  to  Samuel 
S.  Martin,  of  Chicago,  had  htm  arrested  as  his  slave, 
William,  who  had  escaped  from  his  premises  July  4, 
1850.  After  a  trial  which  occupied  three  days  besides 
postponements,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  on  the 
13th,  ostensibly  because  of  a  discrepancy  between 
the  writ  and  the  record.  The  former  called  for 
a  copper-colored  negro,  five  feet  five  inches  in 
height,  while  the  latter  showed  a  dark  enough  negro 
to  be  called  black,  while  he  measured  —  possibly 
by  a  trick  of  the  measure — five  feet  eight  inches.  His 
acquittal  was  lately  due  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  law^ 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Bench,  Bar  and  people  of 
Chicago  to  act  as  negro-hunters  for  Southern  slave- 
holders. Among  other  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  owner's  representatives  in  this  case,  was  the  demand 
that  they  should  prove  by  any  other  hearsay  testimony 
that  Missouri  was  a  slave  State  !  Had  the  decision 
been  different,  it  is  probable  Crawford  E.  Smith  would 
have  been  no  nearer  to  getting  possession  of  his  chattel, 
as  '*  the  underground  railroad  *'  was  at  that  time  in 
active  operation  here. 

At  the  September  term  of  the  Cook  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  to  the  Bench  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  upon  the  death  of  Giles  Spring,  Judge  Mark 
Skinner  found  an  overloaded  docket.  The  most  im- 
portant criminal  case  was  "The  People  vs.  Martin 
O'Brien,"  for  the  murder  of  Stephen  Manan.  The  trial 
lasted  three  days,  and  no  other  defense  was  made  than 
that  the  prisoner  acted  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  to  re- 
dress an  injury  offered  to  one  of  his  relatives  by  the  de- 


ceased. He  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  in  the  penitentiary  with  ten  days  of 
each  year  In  solitary  confinement. 

Judge  Skinner  sat  almost  continuously  for  seven 
months,  including  the  regular  term  in  February,  1852, 
cleared  the  docket  of  his  court,  and  kept  its  business 
under  control  for  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

The  city  had  been  for  several  months  preparing  to 
throw  a  bridge  across  the  river  on  I^ke  Street,  at  con- 
siderable expense  for  those  times,  when  in  February, 
1852,  an  injunction  was  asked  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  which  Judge  Drummond  refused.  Navi- 
gation had  its  interests,  and  so  had  the  city.  The  prin- 
ciple was  understood  to  be  that  the  right  to  navigate 
the  river  and  the  right  to  cross  it  by  bridges  are  co- 
existent, and  neither  could  be  permitted  to  essentially 
impair,  much  less  destroy  the  other.  They  were  to  be 
so  harmonized  as  to  afford  the  least  possible  obstruction 
or  interruption  to  each  other. 

In  September  another  murder  case  was  tried  before 
Judge  Skinner.  "The  People  rj.  John  O'Neil,  for  the 
murder  of  Michael  Brady."  On  Saturday,  May  29, 
1852,  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  Michael  Brady,  a  black- 
smith, residing  on  Indiana  Street,  corner  of  I<aSalle, 
was  killed  by  his  neighbor,  John  O'Neil,  a  tinner.  For 
some  time  there  had  been  a  standing  quarrel  between 
them.  On  the  day  of  the  murder,  Brady  called  a  little 
girl  of  O'Neil  an  opprobrious  epithet.  Swearing  to  be 
revenged,  O'Neil  waited  at  the  door  of  Brady's  house, 
and  when  the  latter  appeared,  struck  him  over  the  head 
with  a  heavy  club,  fracturing  his  skull,  and  he  expired 
in  a  few  minutes.  O'Neil  fled,  but  was  captured  the 
next  night,  in  a  house  ten  miles  out  of  town  in  the  North 
Branch  woods,  by  Owen  Dougherty,  Constable,  accom- 
panied by  Daniel  T.  Wood,  Deputy  Sheriff.  When  he 
saw  the  officers  he  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  seized 
by  Dougherty,  brought  into  town  and  lodged  in  jail.  On 
trial,  he  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

In  virtue  of  the  taw  of  1851,  establishing  a  police 
court,  Henry  L.  Rucker  and  Frederick  A.  Howe  had 
been  chosen  by  the  Common  Council  as  Police  Justices, 
mainly  for  the  trial  of  violations  of  city  ordinances  and 
the  lower  grade  of  criminal  offenses.  Besides  these 
there  were  six  other  Justices  of  the  Peace,  two  for  each 
division  of  the  city. 

Lewis  C.  Kercheval. — One  of  the  most  singular 
characters  of  the  early  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago  was 
the  well-known  and  eccentric  Justice  of  the  Peace,  L. 
C.  Kercheval,  who  died,  rather  unexpectedly,  December 
8,  1853.  Mr.  Kercheval  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  judicial  fourth  estate,  hanging  on  the  outer  circle 
of  the  judiciary.  Few  Judges  were  more  quick  to  note 
and  resent  a  contempt  or  more  ready  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  the  court.  In  1839  he  was  Inspector  of  Cus- 
toms for  the  port  of  Chicago,  in  which  office  he  was 
succeeded  by  George  W.  Dole,  in  June,  1841.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  was  elected  and  commissioned  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace ;  and  was  for  many  years  a  con- 
spicuous representative  of  his  class.  "  He  rises  before 
me  to-day,"  says  Eastman,  "as  distinct  as  when  I  used 
to  meet  him  in  the  streets,  straight  as  a  pine,  unbending 
as  an  oak,  defiant  and  tough  as  hickory ;  with  his  tall, 
muscular  form,  his  grizzled  hair,  blue  brass  buttoned 
coat,  and  his  soldier-like  bearing,  proud  as  Julius  Caesar, 
and  imperious  as  the  Czar,  always  neatly  dressed,  with 
cleanly  shaved  face,  and — a  rara  ams  in  those  muddy 
times — well  polished  boots." 

He  was  a  person  of  good  natural  intelligence  and 
ability  and  took  pride  in  his  official  statusir^  but  becaipe 
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badly  demoralized  by  the  high-living  habits  of  the 
period.  He  slept  in  his  office,  kept  no  records,  but 
tried  to  discharge  his  other  duties  as  a  Justice  with 
fidelity  and  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  natural 
honor. 

Pallas  Phelps  was  another  quaint  character  of  the 
period,  and  with  mock  dignity  nicknamed  by  some  wag 
of  the  Bar  as  "Chancellor"  Phelps.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  here  several  years  before  1840,  and  he  is 
known  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1843.  He 
liked  to  try  his  cases  in  the  newspapers,  and  dispensed 
with  the  luxury  of  an  office.  With  even  the  best  law- 
yers, cases  were  not  numerous  in  those  days,  and  Mr. 
Phelps  was  able  to  carry  all  the  papers  relating  to  his 
current  business  in  his  hat.  Justin  Butterfield,  the 
acknowledged  wit  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  playing  on  the  eccentricities  of  Phelps. 
He  made  frequent  references  to  his  commodious  office, 
"  as  big  as  all  out  doors,"  and  would  vary  the  joke  by 
inquiring  if  he  had  any  room  to  let.  On  rainy  days 
when  Chicago  crossings  were  marvels  of  muddy  con- 
sistency, the  wit  of  the  profession  was  wont  to  rally  its 
butt,  amid  the  plaudits  of  admiring  listeners,  about  the 
beastly  condition  of  his  "office."  When  the  first  sprink- 
ling cart  was  brought  into  requisition  here,  Butterfield 
on  meeting  Phelps  saluted  him  with  affected  courtesy, 
which  his  dupe,  proud  of  the  attention,  cordially  recip- 
rocated, saying,  '*  A  fine  morning,  your  honor !  A  very 
fine  morning! "  '*  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Butterfield, 
'.'and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  improving  the  opportunity, 
Mr.  Phelps,  to  have  your  office  sprinkled."  Whenever 
Phelps  had  a  case,  Mr.  Butterfield  would  inquire,  with 
mock  gravity,  which  of  the  papers  he  was  to  try  the 
case  in,  or  before  which  of  them  he  should  file  his  brief. 
Mr.  Phelps  survived  this  period  many  years,  and  finally 
disappeared  from  public  notice  in  the  whirl  and  pre- 
occupation of  the  great  city. 

Chicago  Courts  1853  to  1857. — Early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company  applied  to 
the  Circuit  Court  for  an  injunction  against  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  to  stop  the  further  progress  of 
the  new  water-works,  in  the  South  and  West  divisions, 
daiming  the  exclusive  right  under  their  charter  to  sup- 
ply those  sections.  The  same  company  had  asked  for 
a  second  injunction  to  prevent  the  city  from  collecting 
the  water-tax.  Judge  Diekey  rejected  both  petitions. 
The  first  could  not  be  granted  because  exclusive  privi- 
leges cannot  be  inferred,  and  their  charter  did  not  ex- 
pressly confer  them.  A  government,  municipal  or 
other,  does  not  debar  itself  by  implication  from  grant- 
ing a  like  power  to  other  corporations.  li  only  debars 
itself  from  hindering  the  first  in  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  granted.  And  although  a  section  of  the  act 
establishing  the  Water  Commissioners  imposed  the  obli- 
gation of  buying  the  property  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic 
Company  it  was  not  to  be  understood  that  such  purchase 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tions. The  remedy  of  the  complainants  was  by  manda- 
mus or  other  process,  not  by  injunction.  The  right  of 
the  city  to  collect  the  water-tax,  for  similar  reasons 
could  not  be  denied. 

February  7,  the  first  term  for  1853  of  the  Cook 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  held  in  the  new 
court-house  which  had  been  begun  eighteen  months  be- 
fore, and  Judge  Skinner  congratulating  the  Bar  on  the 
privilege  of  occupying  their  new  room,  where  there  was 
no  fear  of  the  walls  or  benches  breaking  down. 

The  Recorder's  Court. — By  an  act,  approved 
February  12,  1853,  "an  inferior  court  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  which  shall  be  a  court  of  record,"  was 


established  under  the  above  name,  having  "concurrent 
jurisdiction  within  said  city  with  the  Circuit  Court  in 
all  criminal  cases,  except  treason  and  murder,  and  of 
civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  controversy  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars.  •  *  •  Said  Judge  and 
Clerk  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  said 
city,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  five  years.  *  *  *  All 
recognizances,  taken  before  any  Judge,  JusUce  or 
Magistrate  in  said  city,  in  criminal  cases,  shall  be  made 
returnable  to  said  Recorder's  Court.  *  *  •  All  ap- 
peals from  decisions  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  within 
said  city  shall  be  taken  to  said  Recorder's  Court.  •  *  ♦ 
Appeals  may  be  taken  from  said  court  to  the  Circuit 
Courtof  Cook  County  in  all  cases.  *  *  *  The  regu- 
lar terms  of  said  court  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  each  month." 

The  first  term  of  the  Recorder's  Court  began  April 
4>  1853,  with  Robert  S.  Wilson  as  Judge  and  Philip  A. 
Hoyne  as  clerk,  both  having  been  duly  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  at  the  reguliu-  city  election  of  the 
previous  month,  as  provided  by  act  of  February  12,  es- 
tablishing the  court. 

March  28,  1853,  before  Judge  Skinner  of  the  Cook 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  argued  the  request 
of  James  H.  Collins  for  an  injunction  against  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad.  The  petitioner  argued  in  his 
own  behalf,  aided  by  I.  N.  Arnold  and  J.  M.  Wilson,  while 
James  F.  Joy,  of  Detroit,  was  instructed  with  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  railroad's  interest.  That  corporation  had 
purchased  from  the  General  Government  the  made  land 
south  of  the  Goverment  pier.  To  get  to  it  they  had  to 
lay  the  railroad  track  through  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
back  of  Mr.  Collins's  dwelling.  He  claimed  the  owner- 
ship to  the  middle  of  the  lake  and  contested  the  right- 
of-way.  The  final  result  was  that  the  railroad  corpo- 
ration paid  off  his  claim,  as  well  as  the  similar  one  of 
Charles  Walker  tried  the  following  year.  Several  years 
later,  by  its  "  influence  "  with  the  General  Assembly,  it 
attempted  to  secure,  as  against  the  city  as  well  as  the 
General  Government,  the  whole  "lake  front"  and 
almost  as  broad  an  expanse  of  the  lake  itself  as  was 
claimed  by  Mr.  Collins,  originating  a  quadrilateral  con- 
tention which  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 

By  the  expiration  of  Judge  Skinner's  term  of  office 
there  arose  a  vacancy  in  the  Cook  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  to  which  John  M.  Wilson  was  elected 
April  4,  with  Walter  Kimball  as  clerk,  and  Daniel  Mc 
Ilroy  as  Prosecuting  Attorney.  A  special  term  of  the 
court  was  held  by  the  new  Judge,  beginning  May  16,  at 
which  was  found  a  large  docket,  notwithstanding  his 
predecessor's  great  efi'orts  to  keep  abreast  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  court.  The  truth  is,  Chicago's  civil  and 
criminal  law  business  has  always  outstripped  its  great- 
est court  facilities. 

The  Mayor's  Court. — About  the  middle  of  April 
Mayor  Gray  began  to  hold  his  court  regularly  in  the 
basement  room  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  court- 
house, which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  light- 
ening the  work  of  the  Police  Justices  Ruckerand  Howe. 

About  May  i,  before  Judge  Drummond  of  the 
United  States  Court  was  procurid  the  first  conviction 
of  a  counterfeiter  since  the  establishment  of  the  court 
here  in  1848.  Thomas  Hoyne,  who  had  been  con- 
firmed as  District  Attorney,  March  22,  was  assisted  by 
Grant  Goodrich  in  prosecuting  this  case  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  offender  was  James  Campbell,  and  his 
crime,  the  counterfeiting  of  United  States  gold  coin. 
Judge  Dickey  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  whose 
limits  had  meanwhile  been  restricted  to  the  counties  of 
Cook  and  Lake,  resigned  his  office  because  °t^^AtS^r 
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ure  of  private  and  judicial  business,  to  take  effect  April 
4,  1853.  Buckner  S.  Morris  was  chosen  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy for  the  remainder  of  the  term  until  1855. 

Before  the  United  States  Court  in  October  was  tried 
the  celebrated  accretion  case  known  as  William  S.  John- 
ston vs.  William  Jones  aJ.  It  was  the  fourth  trial  of 
the  case,  which  had  been  decided,  once  for  plaintiff, 
once  for  defendants,  and  once  the  jury  had  disagreed. 
It  involved  the  title  to  about  five  acres  of  land,  lying 
immediately  north  of  the  Government  pier,  in  Kinzie's 
addition.  It  is  all  land  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  created  mainly  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  pier  into  the  lake.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff 
to  recover  depends  upon  the  claim  that  a  portion  of  his 
lot,  Number  34,  in  Kinzie's  addition,  when  originally 
laid  out  touched  the  water  on  the  old  line  of  the  lake 
shore.  The  defendants  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
property  in  dispute  for  some  time,  and  William  Jones 
purchased  Lot  35  September  10,  1834,  while  the  John- 
ston lot  was  purchased  October  22,  1835.  Both  deeds 
were  from  Robert  A.  Kinzie.  The  case  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  court  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  after 
four  days'  ai;guments  from  the  learned  counsel  on  both 
^des,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
case  came  up  again  seven  years  later. 

Edward  S.  Shumway,  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Bar,  died  at  Essex,  New  York,  September  24,  1853,  aged 
thirty-five  years.  He  was  a  brother  of  Horatio  G.,  who 
had  been  in  practice  here  some  years,  and  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Chicago.  In  1852  they  became  partners,  and 
Edward  S.  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Illinois,  June 
24*  1853.  His  health  failing,  he  sought  rest  and  restora- 
tion in  the  home  of  his  youth,  with  the  above  result. 

A  contention  had  arisen  between  the  canal  trustees 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  as  to  which  corporation  should 
excavate  the  basin  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  and 
South  branches  of  the  Chicago  River.  After  having 
been  in  dispute  some  time  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
in  January,  1854,  through  Judge  Treat,  that  the  canal 
trustees  were  not  under  any  obligation  to  perform  the 
work. 

Alleged  Ineligibility  of  a  Judge. — The  neces- 
sary papers  to  commence  proceedings  before  the  Cook 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  against  Robert  S.  Wil- 
son, Judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  were  served  on 
him  January  7,  1854.  *A  month  later,  February  9,  the 
application  for  leave  to  file  a  warranto  against 
Judge  Wilson  was  argued  before  Judge  John  M.  Wil- 
son in  chambers.  William  T.  Burgess,  relator,  and 
John  F.  Famsworth  argued  for  the  application,  with 
Thomas  Hoyne  and  Robert  S.  Blackwell  against  it. 
Robert  S.  Wilson  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  had  come  to  Chicago  in  1850,  and  was  of 
the  law  firm  of  Wilson  &  Frink  for  two  or  three  years, 
when,  as  has  been  seen,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
newly  created  Recorder's  Court  in  March,  1853.  He 
had  meanwhile  administered  justice  with  an  energetic 
and  impartial  hand,  and  the  prison  and  jail  of  Chicago 
had  many  inmates  duly  sentenced  by  him.  But  the 
question  arose  as  to  his  eligibility  to  the  office,  not  hav- 
ing been  a  resident  here  for  five  years  before  his  elec- 
tion. The  main  points  in  the  defense  were  that  he  was 
not  a  Judge  under  the  constitution,  and  that  were  it 
otherwise  the  relator  was  not  legally  entitled  to  make 
application  for  the  remedy. 

In  the  case  of  the  People,  on  relation  of  William  T. 
Burgess  vs.  Robert  S.  Wilson,  Judge  of  the  Recorder's 
Court,  for  unlawfully  intruding  into  and  usurping  the 
office  of  Recorder,  Judge  John  M.  Wilson  decided 
against  the  motion  for  a  que  warranto.   The  relator 


proposed  a  stipulation  to  take  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  which  the  Recorder  signified  his  assent,  pro- 
vided that  he  could  have  assurance  that  a  responsible 
person  would  appear  to  prosecute  the  case,  and  give 
security  for  costs.  Two  days  later  Mr.  Burgess  an- 
nounced that  the  case  would  go  up  by  appeal,  under 
good  and  responsible  bail  to  prosecute  it  with  all  due 
diligence.  In  November  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  and  Judge  Wilson  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  almost 
universal  acceptance. .  He  was  generally  regarded  as 
specially  adapted  by  his  energy  and  boldness  for  Uie 
judgeship  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  in  which  he  was  a 
terror  to  evil  doers. 

It  was  provided  by  the  Legislature,  February  28, 
1854,  that  Chicago  should  "pay  all  fines,  expenses  and 
charges  for  dieting,  committing,"  etc.,  of  all  persons 
convicted  by  the  Recorder's  Court.  And  on  February 
15,  1855,  an  act  was  approved,  by  which  it  was  ordered 
that  its  "rules  of  practice  should  conform  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  rules  of  practice  in  the  Circuit  Court. 
*  *  *  That  in  all  cases  where  any  suit,  either  at  law 
or  in  chgncery,  shall  be  commenced  in  the  Recorder's 
Court  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,"  such  suit 
might  be  "transferred  to  either  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County  or  to  the  Cook  County  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,"  and  "all  further  proceedings  in  said  Recorder's 
Court  shall  thereupon  cease." 

April  18,  1854,  Judge  Drummond  opened  a  term  of 
the  United  State  courts  at  his  chambers  in  the  Saloon 
Building;  and  at  the  same  place  a  second  term  was 
opened  by  the  same,  October  3.  Neither  was  a  pro- 
tracted session,  and  no  case  of  historic  interest  marred 
the  uniformity  of  court  routine. 

Before  the  .Circuit  Court,  in  May,  Judge  Morris  pre- 
siding, in  the  case  of  Charles  Walker  vs.  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  a  jury  was  empaneled  on  the  9U1. 
The  suit  was  similar  to  that  of  James  H.  Collins  in  the 
previous  year  against  the  same  corporation.  The  rail- 
road track  was  laid  across  Walker^s  water-lot  on  the 
shore,  to  reach  the  river.  Eight  days  were  occupied  in 
taking  testimony,  and  two  in  the  closing  arguments  of 
counsel,  when  on  the  20th,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  $20,712  in  favor  of  plaintiff  for  damages  sustained 
by  loss  of  land  taken  by  the  company  for  their  trade. 
A  second  claim  for  damages  because  of  nearness  of 
their  depot,  was  dented,  the  jury  being  of  opinion  that 
the  value  of  Walker's  proper^  was  as  likely  to  be  en- 
hwced  as  depreciated  by  that  drcumstance.  The 
award  by  the  commissioner,  from  which  both  parties 
had  appealed,  was  $47,800. 

Three  alleged  fugitive  slaves,  thrown  into  jail  in 
Chicago  on  a  charge  of  assault,  were  taken  to  Spring- 
field, on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  Judge  Treat 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  discharged  by  him  Septem- 
ber 22,  1854.  Their  names  were  George  and  John 
Buchanan,  and  William  M.  Graub.  Some  ten  weeks 
later  Colonel  Henry  Wilton,  United  States  Marshal,  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  from  Springfield,  armed  with  four 
writs  for  the  arrest  of  as  many  runaway  slaves.  He 
ordered  out  the  Light  Guards  in  anticipation  of  resist- 
ance and  directed  that  Company  A  of  the  National 
Guard  should  be  in  readiness.  The  officer  in  command 
of  the  Light  Guards  took  legal  advice  from  ex-Judge 
Dickey,  who  assured  him  that  Henry  Wihon  had  no 
legal  authority  to  issue  such  an  order,  whereupon  the 
military  withdrew  and  the  Marshal  returned  to  Spring- 
field without  the  fugitives. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  an  /^poi^^  J^<L 
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case  known  as  the  ejectment  suit  of  D.  A.  B.  Newkirk 
vs.  Rosella  Chapron,  and  involving  eighty  acres  of  land 
in  the  region  west  of  Ashland  and  south  of  North 
avenues,  together  with  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
outside  the  limits,  of  the  estimated  value  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  was  decided  for  the  plaintiff  by  Judge  John 
M.  Wilson,  October  6,  1854;  and  a  copy  of  the  opinion 
requested  by  the  Bar  for  publication.  But  ten  months 
later  the  Supreme  Court,  in  session  at  Ottawa,  reversed 
that  decision. 

The  Bar  lost  three  of  its  members  by  cholera  in 
1854.  Two  of  these,  J.  H.  Collins  and  S.  L.  Smith, 
have  already  been  sketched.  The  third  was  Alexander 
S.  Prentiss. 

Alexander  S.  Prentiss  was  born  in  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  in  March,  1829.  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John 
H.  Prentiss,  who  died  in  1861.  He  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College  before  he  was  twenty-one,  studied 
law  under  Judge  Deino,  of  Utica,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  New  York.  In  185 1  he  came  to  Chicago, 
entered  the  law  office  of  Collins  &  Williams  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  Illinois  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  this  State,  May  3,  1851. 
Some  six  months  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Henry  0.  Miller,  which  was  dissolved  in  February, 
1853,  after  which  he  practised  alone  until  his  death, 
October  13,  1854,  The  occasion  of  his  early  death  was 
due  to  the  marked  benevolence  and  self  sacrifice  in  the 
presence  of  public  calamity.  "When,"  says  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, "Collins  was  struck  down  at  the  Bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  so  many  were  seeking  safety  in  flight, 
he  remained  because  he  thought  he  could  be  of  assist- 
ance to  Mrs.  Collins ;  and  again,  when  Smith  was  taken, 
young  Prentiss  was  found  ministering  to  the  suffering 
and  afflicted." 

The  rulings  of  Judge  Morris  in  the  case  of  George 
W.  Green,  for  the  alleged  murder  of  his  wife,  covered 
some  new  points  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Illinois,  as  it 
was  the  first  case  tried  here,  in  which  the  testimony  of 
experts  as  to  the  presence  of  poison,  ascertained  by 
chemical  tests  after  death,  was  admitted  in  evidence. 

The  February  term  of  the  United  States  courts  in 
Chicago,  in  1855,  was  postponed  from  the  12th  to  the 
19th,  awaiting  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  13th,  which 
divided  Illinois  into  two  districts.  The  criminal  docket 
at  that  first  term  of  what  was  thenceforth  known  as  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  embraced  twenty-five  en- 
tries, of  which  two  were  burglaries,  one  counterfeiting, 
one  forgery,  and  the  remainder,  various  minor  offenses. 

William  H.  Bradley,  of  Galena,  arrived  in  Chicago 
March  21,  1855,  to  fill  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  United 
States  courts  by  appointment  of  Judge  Drummond,and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  with  general  acceptance 
to  the  present  time. 

The  April  term  of  the  Recorder's  Court  began  April 
2,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  civil  and  sixty-three 
criminal  cases  on  the  docket.  Since  its  establishment 
two  years  before,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  three  indict- 
ments had  been  disposed  of,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
criminals  sentenced.  Of  all  the  decisions  from  which 
appeals  had  been  taken  only  one  was  reversed.  For 
some  months  there  liad  been  more  cases,  civil  and 
criminal,  tried  in  the  Recorder's  Court  of  Chicago  than 
in  any  court  in  the  United  St^es,  except  a  few  of  the 
police  courts  of  the  larger  cities.  "  We  did,"  says  Philip 
A.  Hoyne,  the  then  clerk,  "  a  land-office  business  from 
1854  to  1857." 

Beer  Rioters'  Trial.  —  Before  the  Recorder's 
Court,  June  15, 1855,  the  indictment  found  against  four- 
teen of  the  participants  in  the  "Beer  Riot"  of  April  21, 


was  taken  up,  and  the  motion  for  separate  trials  over- 
ruled. There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  jury,  and 
it  was  not  completed  until  the  18th.  Soon  after  the 
municipal  election  in  March  an  issue  was  joined  with 
the  foreigners  on  the  liquor  question.  March,  Mayor 
Boone  issued  a  proclamation  notifying  saloon-keepers 
that  the  ordinance  requiring  their  places  to  be  kept 
closed  on  the  Sabbath  would  be  strictly  enforced.  I'hat 
was  on  Saturday  ;  and  on  Sunday,  the  i8th,  owing  tu 
the  insufficiency  of  the  notice,  there  were  naturally  many 
violations,  and  many  arrests,  but  the  next  Sunday  the 
saloons  were  very  generally  closed.  At  the  trial  of 
several  of  these  saloon  cases  on  Monday,  March  26, 
before  Justice  H.  L.  Rucker,  of  the  Police  Court,  the 
defendants  raised  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  They 
claimed  that  as  these  were  criminal  offenses,  they  could 
be  prosecuted  only  by  indictment ;  and  that  criminal 
cases  cognizable  by  Police  Court  justices  meant  such 
cases  only  as  that  entire  body  of  the  judiciary,  known 
to  the  Constitution  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  might  try 
and  determine.  A  few  days  later,  Justice  Rucker  de- 
cided that  the  Justices  had  a  right  to  try  saloon  cases. 
Meanwhile,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  March 
27,  the  license  to  sell  liquor  was  fixed  at  $300  from  that 
date  to  July  i,  1856,  when  the  prohibitory  liquor  law 
was  to  go  into  effect  if  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  at  the  preceding  June  election.  Some  dealers 
paid  the  fee  and  others  gave  up  the  business,  but  most 
preferred  to  test  the  question  in  the  courts  and  before 
the  people.  Frequent  meetings  were  held  in  North 
Market  Hall  by  saloon-keepers  and  brewers,  mostly 
Germans,  urged  on  and  encouraged  by  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  and  the  allied  interests  generally.  They  issued 
for  gratuitous  distribution  a  campaign  paper  known  as 
the  Anti- Prohibitionist.  Meanwhile  Rucker's  decisions 
continued  to  be  given  in  favor  of  the  city  with  aggravat- 
ing uniformity.  Early  in  the  content  it  was  announced 
in  behalf  of  the  defendants  that  whenever  an  adverse 
decision  should  be  rendered,  the  case  would  be  taken 
by  successive  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court.  A  large 
number  of  these  cases  were  to  be  tried  on  Friday, 
April  20,  before  Justice  Rucker.  During  the  week 
active  preparations  were  made  by  the  malcontents 
for  a  demonstration  in  force,  either  in  the  hope  of 
overawing  the  court,  or  with  a  view  perhaps  to  serve  a 
sort  of  mob-law  notice  on  the  municipal  administration 
just  elected  on  the  Know-Nothing  ticket,  that  they 
should  not  expect  to  force  their  puritanical  notions 
down  the  foreign  throats,  where  beer  and  liquor  had 
been  wont  to  flow  unburdened  by  so  heavy  a  tax.  On 
that  day,  about  one  hundred  men,  headed  by  a  drum- 
mer, marched  through  some  of  the  streets  and  took  up 
a  position  on  Randolph  Street,  opposite  court-house 
square,  where  they  remained  until  it  was  learned  that 
the  cases  would  not  then  be  heard,  as  Mr.  Rucker  was 
out  of  town.  On  Saturday,  April  21,  the  demonstration 
was  repeated,  when  the  crowd  came  into  collision  with 
the  police,  who  had  been  ordered  to  disperse  them.  As 
the  mob  rounded  the  comer  of  Clark  and  Randolph 
streets  about  eleven  o'clock,  they  were  met  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  when  about  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  by 
the  more  hasty  spirits  in  the  crowd.  Peter  Martin  an 
alleged  rioter,  was  killed ;  J.  H.  Reese  and  J.  H.  Ked- 
zie,  two  unoffending  citizens,  were  wounded;  George  W. 
Hunt,  a  policeman,  was  so  severely  injured  in  the  arm 
that  amputation  became  necessary,  and  Nathan  Weston, 
another  officer,  was  also  dangerously  wounded.  Some 
seventy  or  eighty  "  rioters  "  were  arrested  and  jailed, 
but  only  fourteen  were  held,  indicted  and  brought  to 
trial.    'The  Light  Guard,  Flying  Artillery,  iuta^a^ium' 
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ber  of  special  imiicemen  sworn  in  for  the  occasion, 
patrolled  the  streets  for  three  or  four  days  and  nights 
until  their  own  excitement,  the  alarm  of  the  authorities 
and  the  apprehensions  of  non-combatants  had  subsided. 
The  liquor-dealers  published  a  card  May  a,  denying  the 
allegation  that  the  money  contributed  by  them  was  de- 
signed  to  be  used  in  resisting  the  laws;  their  purpose 
was  to  test  the  legality  of  the  new  license  law.  which 
was  personally  oppressive,  and  from  a  business  point  of 
view  too  restrictive  of  trade.  The  Anti- Prohibitionist, 
they  also  said,  was  published  for  a  similarly  broad  and 
statesmenlike  reason,  to  oppose  an  innovation  unheard 
of  in  all  history.  The  trial  begun  June  15,  and  closed 
June  30,  with  the  acquittal  of  all  except  two,  who  had 
been  more  clearly  identified  with  the  alleged  violence 
to  the  police,  or  had  been  more  feebly  defended.  These 
were  Farrell  and  Halleman,  both  Irishmen,  who  were 
sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary,  but  were 
granted  a  new  trial  by  Recorder  Wilson,  July  11,  on  the 
ground  of  interference  with  the  jury  by  the  constable 
in  charge.  They  were  not  again  brought  to  trial,  it 
seeming  little  less  than  a  travesty  of  justice  that  in  a 
sedition  notoriously  German  the  only  victims  should  be 
two  Irishmen,  accidentally  caught  in  the  crowd,  without 
any  evidence  of  previous  affiliation  with  the  malcontents. 

A  Contested  Judicial  Election. — By  an  a<^  of 
the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly  in  1854  a  system  of 
Police  Magistrates  was  established  for  the  whole  State. 
At  the  municipal  election  in  Chicago  in  1855  Police 
Justices  were  voted  for  without  reference  to  the  new 
institution.  It  was  supposed  that  Messrs.  Ward,  Akin 
and  King  were  elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  having 
each  received  about  three  thousand  votes,  and  beating 
their  competitors,  Stickney,  Magee  and  Howe.  A  few 
votes  were  cast  for  police  magistrates,  of  which  Calvin 
De  Wolf  received  thirty,  W,  H.  Stickney,  twelve,  and 
Nathan  Allen,  twelve.  These  received  the  commission 
of  the  Governor,  as  having  been  elected  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  1854,  Mr.  Stickney,  having  been  one  of 
the  three  unsuccessful  candidates  on  the  Police-Justice 
ticket,  resigned  March  17,  not  wishing  to  profit  by  a 
mere  technicality.  Mr.  De  Wolf  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  at  the  time,  and  continued  to  act,  the  second 
commission  being  mere  surplusage.  Mr.  Allen  served 
under  the  commission  for  the  West  Side.  Thomas 
G.  Prendergast  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Stickney  as 
Police  Magistrate  for  the  North  Side,  Mr.  De  Wolf 
discharged  the  same  functions  on  the  South  Side.  The 
case  was  afterward  taken  by  agreement  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  decided  that  either  title  for  the 
office  was  legal,  as  the  difference  in  words  could  lead  to 
no  misunderstanding  of  the  official  station  to  which  the 
people  aimed  to  elect.  Accordingly  it  ordered  that  com- 
missions should  be  issued  to  the  three  gentlemen  who 
had  received  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  without 
prejudice  to  the  three  already  commissioned.  A  double 
supply  of  Police  Magistrates  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  was  thus  instituted. 

At  the  State  judicial  election  in  June  George  Ma- 
nierre,  an  industrious  and  well-read  member  of  the 
Chicago  Bar,  was  chosen  for  the  Bench  of  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  embracing  then  only  the  counties  of  Cook  and 
Lake.  He  was  commissioned  as  its  Judge  June  25, 
1855,  for  six  years.  Cook  County  then  had  four  terms  of 
the  Circuit  Court  annually.  Two  were  regular  or"  trial  " 
terms  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  the  third  Monday  in 
November.  Two  were  special  or  "vacation  "  terms  on 
the  first  Mondays  in  March  and  October.  With  this 
extra  provision  the  docket  continued  heavy,  and  Judge 
Manierre's  extreme  carefulness  in  weighing  evidence, 


while  it  guaranteed  all  possible  safeguards  gainst  in- 
justice, did  not  tend  to  decrease  the  rapidly  increasing 
business  of  the  Chicago  courts. 

At  an  adjourned  term  of  the  United  States  courts, 
extending  from  October  15  to  December  8,  1855,  it 
was  found  that  they  too,  in  less  than  eight  years  from 
their  introduction  here,  were  involved  in  the  same  des- 
tiny as  the  other  Chicago  courts,  an  overloaded  docket. 
After  disposing  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  cases, 
there  remained  four  hundred  and  one  in  the  Circuit, 
and  ninety-eight  In  the  District  Court.  Not  only  did 
the  more  able  members  of  the  Chicago  Bar  find  frequent 
occasion  to  plead  before  these  courts,  but  several  em- 
inent counsel  from  other  cities  were  often  In  attendance. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  were  Abraham 
Lincoln,  O.  H.  Browning,  Archibald  Williams,  Joel 
Manning,  B.  L.  Edwards,  Charles  Ballance,  £.  N. 
Powell,  H.  M.  Weed,  A.  L.  Merriam,  J.  K.  Cooper,  N. 
H.  Purple,  W.  F.  Brian,  J.  W.  Drury  and  James  Grant. 

At  the  January  term  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  in 
1856,  thirty-four  convicts  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  court  adjourned  to  March,  when  there  was  a  short 
term  and  a  similar  adjournment  to  May  5,  when  the 
Judge  charged  the  Grand  Jury  especially  against  lottery 
tickets  and  gambling.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  it 
is  again  noted  that  this  court  kept  Its  docket  well  cleared, 
there  being  but  a  few  cases  civil  or  criminal  undisposed 
of  at  the  early  close  of  the  November  term. 

At  the  February  term  of  the  United  States  courts  in 
1856,  two  weeks  were  consumed  in  the  famous  case  of 
Kingsbury  vs.  Bratnard.  The  lot  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Clark  and  Randolph  streets,  where  now  stands 
the  Ashland  Block,  had  been  leased  to  the  defendant 
for  twenty  years  by  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  agent  for  the  plain- 
tiff, at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,000,  of  which  half  was  to 
be  actually  paid  and  the  other  half  retained  as  purchase 
money  for  the  buildings,  which  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
were  to  revert  to  the  owner  of  the  lot.  The  plaintiff 
brought  suit,  on  the  ground  that  the  agent  had  no  right 
to  grant  so  unusual  a  lease.  The  jury,  however,  found 
a  verdict  against  him,  becoming  satisfied  that  some 
others  had  declined  to  accept  the  same  offer,  and  that 
the  lease  had  virtually  been  ratified  before  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  values  had  shown  its  alleged  injustice. 

March  21,  1856,  by  a  rule  of  court.  Judge  Drum- 
mond  ordered  three  "adjourned  "  terms  of  the  United 
States  courts  in  Chicago,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  March, 
May  and  October,  in  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  two 
regular  terms,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  and  the  third 
Monday  in  December,  previously  provided  by  act  of 
Congress.  At  the  October  term  in  1856,  it  was  again 
noted  that  notwithstanding  these  apparently  abundant 
provisions,  there  was  a  large  docket  in  admiralty,  chan- 
cery and  common  law,  as  well  as  patent  cases. 

George  W.  Meeker  was  bom  in  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  about  1817.  In  infant^^  one  of  his  lower  limbs 
was  paralyzed,  rendering  necessary  the  use  of  crutches 
for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  he  was  otherwise  much  above 
the  average  in  manly  beauty.  Due  attention  was 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and 
he  became  not  only  a  well  read  lawyer,  but  a  very  thor- 
ough scholar,  familiar  with  the  English  and  French,  as 
well  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  He  came  to  Chi- 
cago about  1837,  and  studied  law  with  Spring  & 
Goodrich  until  admitted  to  the  Bar,  December  16,  1839. 
As  early  as  February  22,  1840,  he  is  found  in  partner- 
ship with  George  Manierre,  the  firm  having  been  formed 
about  January  i.  He  held  the  offices  of  United  States 
Commissioner  and  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court. 
He  died  suddenly  on  April  a,  1856. 
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fatigable  Mr.  Manierre,  but  by  reason  of  his  physical 
infirmity  lie  never  ventured  to  address  a  jury,  although 
naturally  persuasive,  and  winning.  About  1845  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Commissioner,  from  which  he 
derived  a  considerable  increase  to  his  income  for  about 
ten  years.  He  was  appointed  deputy  by  William  Pope, 
clerk  of  the  United  States  courts,  in  1850,  whereupon 
the  partnership  with  Manierre  was  dissolved.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Law-Library  Association,  and 
became  its  secretary  in  1854.  Early  in  1855 
rendered  his  official  position  in  these  words:  "  Being  un- 
willing to  aid  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive- 
slave  law,  I  hereby  resign  the  office  of  United  States 
Commissioner  for  a  long  time  held  by  me."  April  2, 
1856,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  having  retired  ap- 
parently in  his  usual  health  the  previous  evening.  The 
coroner's  jury  returned  the  verdict,  "Died  of  cerebral 
and  pulmonary  conjestion."  He  was  a  favorite  in  gen- 
eral society,  as  well  as  with  the  profession ;  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Bar,  on  the  day  after  his  death,  paid  a  gen- 
erous and  well  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory. 

In  May,  1856,  Judge  Caton  of  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  grant  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  city  of 
Chicago  from  raising  the  grade  on  Lake  Street. 

At  a  vacation  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  October, 
Judge  Manierre  found  on  the  docket  of  Cook  County 
no  less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
common-law,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  chancery 
cases. 

Police  Court. — By  an  act  of  February  16,  1857, 
amendatory  of  the  act  of  February  14,  1851,  by  which 
such  courts  first  received  State  institution,  among  other 
changes,  and  emendations  in  various  lines  of  municipal 
government  police  court  legislation  was  more  fully  and 
carefully  elaborated,  the  chief  new  features  being  as 
follows:  "After  the  next  munidpal  election,  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  said  city  shall  designate  the  two  or 
more  Justices  of  the  Peace,  now  provided  for  under  the 
act  to  which  thisisan  amendment,  *  *  for  one  year;  *  * 
one  of  them  shall  hold  a  session  of  said  Police  Court 
daily  (Sundays  excepted),  at  the  city  hall.  *  *  The  said 
justices  may  be  compensated  by  a  salary,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Common  Council,  to  do  the  business  of  said  Police 
Court,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation  or  fees  what- 
ever. *  *  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  at  the 
next  municipal  election,  and  biennially  thereafter  one 
police  court  clerk.  •  *  He  shall  have  a  xfied  salary,  *  * 
may  appoint  deputies.  *  •  The  Common  Council,  if  it 
think  proper,  may  by  ordinance  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  said  Police  Court.  *  * 
Appeals  and  change  of  venue  may  be  taken  from  the 
Police  Justices  in  all  cases,  the  same  as  before  other 
Justices  of  the  Peace;  but  all  such  appeals  shall  here- 
after be  taken  to  the  Recorder's  Court  of  the  City  of 
Chicago." 

Patrick  Ballingall,  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  came 
to  America  while  a  young  man,  about  the  year  1833, 
and  made  his  appearance  in  Chicago  in  that  year,  as  in 
1848  he  incidentally  claimed  a  residence  of  fifteen  years. 
He,  however,  attracted  no  attention  that  is  now  traceable 
until  February  13,  1835,  when  he  is  found  on  record  as 
a  disputant  before  the  Athenaeum  of  that  day.  Of 
limited  education,  and  no  influence,  notwithstanding  his 
lofty  aspirations,  he  first  filled  the  modest  position  of 
bar-keeper.  In  1836  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Spring 
&  Goodrich  as  a  student,  remaining  about  two  years, 
when  he  removed  to  DuPage  County,  where  he  islound 
filling  several  offices  in  1839.  He  was  chosen  clerk  of 
the  Commissioners'  Court,  and  appointed  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  by  Judge  Smith.    He  was  elected  secre- 


tary of  the  Settlers'  Society  for  Mutual  Protection,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1839,  which  he  resigned  the  ensuing  spring.  As 
a  lawyer  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  the 
Supreme  Court  until  March  30,  1841,  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  taw 
until  after  the  resignation  of  Judge  Smith,  December 
26,  1842,  when  both  established  a  law  firm  in  Chicago. 
In  1845  Smith  &  Ballingall  became  Thomas  &  Ballin- 
gall, Judge  Jesse  B.  Thomas  taking  the  place  of  his 
deceased  father-in-law,  Judge  Theophilus  W.  Smith. 
In  that  year  too  Mr.  Ballingall  became  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  and  as  such  served  with  distinguished  credit 
for  many  years,  eliciting  a  very  flattering  published  in- 
dorsement from  Judge  Dickey,  March  4,  1848.  In  1847 
he  was  one  of  the  Cook  County  delegates  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  at  Springfield.  About  1848 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Daniel  Mcllroy,  but  from 
1850  to  his  death  in  1S58  he  practised  alone.  He  was 
chosen  City  Attorney  in  1854,  but  was  beaten  in  1855 
by  his  "  Know- Nothing"  competitor.  His  wife  survived 
him,  and  there  were  no  children.  His  early  opportu- 
nities were  not  good,  but  he  was  naturally  smart  and 
quick,  and  grew  to  be  a  fairly  effective  lawyer  within  a 
rather  narrow  range,  which  was  mainly  that  of  a  suc- 
cessful public  prosecutor.  Like  several  of  his  cen- 
temporaries  he  was  too  convivial  in  his  habits,  but  un- 
like some  he  generally  remained  master  of  himself. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  lawyers  who  practiced  in 
Chicago  at  the  close  of  1857  is  here  given: 

Abbott,  Abial  R.  Burnham,  Dyer  N. 

Adams,  Francis  Cadman,  William  S. 

Akin,  Andrew  Cameron,  Charles  S. 

Allen,  Nathan  Cameron,  William  R. 

Anderson,  Jonathan  R.  Carpenter,  Richard  B. 

Andrick,  l^uis  M.  Cassia,  William  D. 

Anthony,  Elliott  Caulfield,  Bernard  G. 

Arnold,  Isaac  N.  Chester,  Augnstio 

Arrington,  Alfred  W.  Chickering.  John  W. 

Asay,  Edward  G.  Clallin,  Isaac 

Ashton,  Samuel  Clapp,  James 

Ayer,  Benjamin  F.  Clark,  Henry  A. 

Bacon,  Edward  Clarke,  George  R. 

Bacon,  William  P.  Clarke,  Henry  W. 

Bailey,  George  F.  Clarkson,  Joseph  P. 

Baker,  Samuel  L.  Clements,  John  F. 

Baldwin,  George  W.  Clowry,  Thomas 

Ballingall.  Patrick  Cobom,  Edwin 

Barker,  Joseph  N,  Conde,  H.  Clay 

Barnard,  Daniel  E.  Cone,  George  W.  I, 

Barron,  William  T.  Cone,  John  E. 

Bass,  Perkins  Conklin.  Oliver  M. 

Beattie,  David  C.  Codidge.  Charles  M. 

Beck,  Romeyn  T.  Comeil,  Paul 

Beckwilh,  Corydon  Coventry,  Alex  C. 

Bell,  Jo.  W.  Crocker,  George  F. 

Bentley,  Cyrus  Cuthbertson,  John  S.  B. 

Beveridge,  John  L.  Daniel,  Elias 

Bingham,  LaF^ette  Dannenhower,  William  W, 

Bishop,  Henry  W.  Davenport,  Gideon  W. 

Blackburn,  Breckenridge  F.  Davis,  Hasbrouck  D. 

Blackwell,  Robert  S.  Davis,  Lewis  H. 

Blodgctt,  Henry  W.  Davis,  William  H. 

Bond,  Lester  L.  Dent,  Thomas 

Brackett,  William  DePfuhl,  Francis 

Bradley,  Benjamin  F,  Dewey,  Edward  M. 

Bradley,  William  H.  DeWolf,  Calvin 

Bradwell,  James  B.  DeWoIf,  WiUiam  F. 

Brayman,  Mason  Dexter,  Wirt 

Brizec,  George  W.  Dickey,  Hugh  T, 

Bross,  John  A.  Dickey,  T.  Lyle 

Brown,  Andrew  J.  Dietze,  Maunce 

Brown,  J.  Douglass  Doggett,  Theophilus  M. 

Brown,  Mose«  D.  Doolittle,  Louis  A. 

Brown,  Thomas  B,  Doi^Iass,  JohnM. 

Brown,  William  H.  Dow,  Samuel  K. 

Bryan,  Thomas  B.  Drummond,  Thomas 

Buell,  Ira  W.  Drummond,  William  W. 

Burgess,  William  T.  Dunning,  Seth  M. 

Burnham,  B.  F.  Eastman,  David  Lf*  ^^-^|  ^ 
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Eddy,  James  W. 
Eldridge,  Hamilton  N. 
Ely,  Heorg^ 
Ennis,  James 
Enos.  Alanson  W. 
Everett,  John  S. 
Farnsworth,  John  F. 
Farwell.  William  \V. 
Felker.  Samuel  M. 
Felker.  William  S. 
Ferguson,  Daniel  C. 
Fitch,  Henry  S. 
Ford,  Francis 
Forsythc,  John 
Freer,  Lemuel  C.  P. 
Foster,  William  N. 
Fuller,  Melville  W. 
Fuller.  Samuel  W. 
Fullert<m,  Alexander  N. 
Gallup,  Benjamin  E. 
Garrison,  Andrew 
Gary,  Joseph  E. 
Gibbons,  John  T. 
Gilbert,  Samuel  M. 
Gilbert.  Tumey  S. 
Goodrich,  Grant 
Goodwin,  George  P. 
Grant,  Lewis  E. 
Griffith,  Robert  E. 
Groves,  James  P. 
Groves,  William  A. 
Guthrie,  Samuel 
Hall,  Charies  J. 
Hall.  William  H. 
Hall,  Winchester 
Hallett,  Moses 
Hamilton,  Richard  J. 
Hamilton,  Theodore  B. 
Handley,  Daniel  R. 
Harrison,  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  Nathan  B. 
Harvey,  Andrew 
Haven,  Carlos 
Hawkins,  Olney 
Hawley,  Cyrus  M. 
Hawley,  Uriah  R. 
Hayes,  Samuel  S. 
Helm,  Henry  T. 
Hennessy,  Michael  D. 
Herbert,  George 
Herrisse,  Henry 
Hervey,  Robert 
Herrington,  Augustus  M. 
Higgins,  VanHoUis 
Hill,  James  M. 
Hitchcock,  Charles 
Hoffman,  Francis  A. 
Hogan,  Michael  W. 
Hoge,  Thomas 
Hooke,  Enoch  G. 
Hoop>er,  Ezeldel  R. 
Hopkins,  William 
Ilosmer,  Charles  B. 
Howe,  Francis  S. 
Howe,  Frederick  A. 


Howell,  Nathaniel  W. 
Hoyae*  Thomas 
Hoyne.  Philip  A. 
Horst,  James  T. 
Hudson,  Henry  S. 
Hughes,  George  R.  H. 
HuU,  Charles  J. 
Huntington,  Alonzo 
Huntington,  John  M. 
Hurd,  Harvey  B. 
Hyatt.  Levinus  H. 
Ingalls,  George  A. 
Irvin,  Samuel  A. 

ames,  Benjamin  F. 

ameson,  John  A. 

enks,  Chancellor  L. 

enks.  William  M. 
'  ewett,  John  N. 

ohnson,  Enos,  Jr. 

ohnson,  George  A, 

ones,  Cyrus  R. 

ones,  Lavant  L. 

iudd,  Norman  B, 
Lales,  Francis  H. 
Kemey.  Robert  M. 
Kedzie,  John  H. 
Keeney.  J.  P. 
Kelly,  Heniy  C. 
Kerr,  John  S. 
King,  John  Lyle 
King,  WiUiam  H. 
Ktnsella,  Thomas  J. 
Knott,  Elam  L. 
Kreisman,  Herman 
Lane,  James 
Lamed,  Edwin  C. 
Lathrop,  Frederick  M. 
Lay,  George  W. 
Lee,  David  S. 
LeMoyne,  John  V. 
LevHs,  Hiram  L. 
LIcwd,  James 
Lull,  Oliver  R.  W. 
McAlister,  William  K. 
McCagg,  Ezra  B, 
McGibbon,  David 
McGilvra,  John  J. 
Mcllroy,  Daniel 
McKindley,  William 
McMurray,  Francis 
Madge,  Frederick 
Magill.  John  W. 
Manchester,  Peter  B. 
Manchester,  D.  W. 
-Manchester,  M.  S. 
Manierre,  George 
Marsh,  Joshua  L. 
Marshall,  Thomas  F. 
Martin,  Edward 
Mason,  John 
Mather,  Hiram  P. 
Mattocks,  Willliam 
May,  Allen 
Meech,  Geoi^e  A. 
Menager,  Edward  S. 


Merrick,  Richard  T. 
Miller,  Henry  G. 
Miller,  John  C. 
Monroe,  Henry  S. 
Morgan,  James 
Morris,  Buckner  S. 
Moulton,  J.  I'ilden 
Mueller.  Adolph  F.  C. 
Mulvey,  Junius 
Mulligan,  James  A. 
Nelson,  Frederick  J. 
Newcomb,  George  W. 
Ntcholes,  Daniel  C. 
Nicholes,  Ira  J. 
Nisseu,  Lawrence  J.  J. 
Noyes.  George  D. 
O'Me^  Daniel  W. 
O'SuUivan.  James  J. 
Ogden,  Mahlon  D. 
Ogden.  William  B. 
dinger,  John  P. 
Owen,  Franklin  D. 
Paddock,  Hobart  G. 
Page,  Henry  F. 
Pi^,  Joel  S. 
Parker,  Jonathan  Mason 
Parsons.  Myron  C. 
Payson,  George 
Peabody,  Francis  B. 
Pearson,  George  T. 
Peck,  Charles  F. 
Peck,  Ebenezer 
Peck,  John  H. 
Perry,  Sanford  B. 
Phelps,  Pallas 
Porter,  William  A. 
Rae,  Robert 
Rice,  Rufus  A 
Rich,  Arthur  D. 
Roberts,  James  H. 
Root,  James  P. 
Rorke,  Michael  A. 
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Spencer,  William  H. 
Stanford.  GcOTge  W. 
Stebbtns,  Horace  R. 
Steele,  Henry  T. 
Stevens,  Hezekiah  B. 
Stewart,  William  Wallace 
Stickney,  William  H. 
Stiles,  Baxter  B. 
Strother,  Boltcm  P. 
Summeriield,  John 
Tafl.  Levi  B. 
Taylor,  T.  Benton 
Thacher,  Salvin  O. 
Thomas,  Benjamin  M. 
Thomas,  Charles  L. 
Thomas,  Jesse  B. 
ThcMuas,  Joshtia 
Thompson,  George  W. 
Thompson,  John  A. 
Thompson,  J.  Howland 
Towne,  Edward  P. 
Trabue,  William  C. 
Tracy,  Elisha  W. 
Tree,  Lambert 
Tucker,  William  H. 
Tuley,  Murray  F. 
Turner,  Voluntin  C 
Van  Buren,  Augustus 
Van  Buren,  Evert 
Van  Buren,  J^mes 
Van  Buren,  Thomas  G. 
Vaughan,  James  B. 
Vernon,  Samtid  B. 
Von  Soden,  Charles 
Voorhees,  Abraham 
Voss,  Amo 
Walker,  Edwin  R. 
Walker,  James  M. 
Walker,  Lysander 
WaU.  Septimus  T. 
Walkice,  Martin  R.  M. 
Waller,  Henry 
Ward,  Ephraiin 
Ward,  Jasper  D. 
Ware,  Joseph  A. 
Waughop,  John  W. 
Webster,  Franklin 
Weihe,  Augustus 
Westcott,  W. 
Wheeler,  TnimanH. 
White,  Hugh  A. 
Wilcox,  Horatio  N. 
Wilder,  David  P. 
Wilkinson,  Lorenzo  D. 
Williams,  Erastus  S. 
Willits.  Elias 
Wills,  John  A. 
Willson.  Solomon  M. 
Wilson,  Robert  S. 
Windett,  Arthur  W. 
Winslow,  Robert  F. 
Winston,  Frederick  H. 
Wolcott,  Allen  E. 
Woodbridge,  John,  Jr. 
Wright,  Edward. 
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In  the  following  account  of  the  medical  practitioners 
of  early  Chicago,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  discrimi- 
nate between  those  who  were  duly  qualified  physicians 
and  those  whose  claim  to  the  title  was  empirical.  The 
fact  that  an  individual  represented  himself,  by  announce- 
ment or  advertisement,  as  prepared  to  heal  diseases, 
has  been  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing some  claim  to  enrollment  among  the  followers  of 
G^en  or  .^Esculapius. 

The  earliest  authentic  account  of  the  existence  of  a 
disciple  of  the  medical  profession  is  found  in  a  muster 
roll  of  Capt  Nathan  Heald's  company  of  the  First 
Infantry,*  for  the  two  months  from  November  30,  1810, 
to  December  31,  1810,  wherein  appears  the  name  of 


John  Cooper,  surgeon's  mate,  appointed  June  13,  1808; 
on  duty  at  Fort  Dearborn,  December  31, 1810;  the  mus- 
ter roll  being  certified  to  by  Phillip  O'Strander,  Lieuten- 
ant commanding  the  company,  and  John  Cooper. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Isaac  Van  Voor- 
his,  one  of  the  slain  in  the  massacre  of  1812,  of  whom 
the  following  account  is  given  in  the  various  works 
referred  to : 

Dr.  Isaac  Van  Voorhis,  bom  Fetmiary  33,  1790 ;  killed  at  die 
massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn,  August  15,  iSis;  annunTied.f 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  '*  Field-Book  of 
the  War  of  1812,'*  by  Benson  J.  Lossing :  "In  the 
spring  of  1812  the  garrison  at  Fort  Dearborn  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Nathan  Heatd,  assisted  by  Lieuten- 
ant Linai  T.  Helm  and  Ensign  George  Ronan.  The 
surgeon  was  Dr.  Van  Voorhis.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  fifty-four  men.  The  massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn,  or 
Chicago,  took  place  August  15,  1812.  In  this  terrible 
tragedy  in  the  wilderness,  fifty-five  years  ago,  twelve 
children,  all  the  masculine  citizens  except  Mr.  Kenzie 
and  his  sons,  Captain  Wells,  Ensign  Ronan,  Surgeon 
Van  Voorhis,  and  twenty-six  private  soldiers,  were 
murdered.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Dr.  Van  Voorhis  at  Fort 
Dearborn.  They  were  natives  of  the  same  town.  Fish- 
fcill,  Duchess  County,  and  were  class-mates.  Van  Voor- 
his was  a  young  man  of  great  powers.  Dr.  Cooper 
left  the  fort  in  181 tendered  hb  resignation  and  left 
the  army." 

In  an  obituary  notice  published  in  the  Political 
Index,  November  17,  1812,  at  Newburg,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  is  the  following:  *  •  *  "Among  the  slain 
was  Dr.  Isaac  Van  Voorhis,  of  Fishkill,  surgeon  in  the 
army.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  the  academy  in  this  village.  He 
possessed  an  enterprising  and  cultivated  mind,  and  was 
ardent  in  the  support  of  the  interest  and  honor  of  his 
country." 

After  the  life  of  Dr.  Van  Voorhis  had  been  sacri- 
ficed for  his  country,  the  services  of  a  surgeon  were 
needed  to  extract  a  ball  from  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Nathan 
Heald,  and  Mr.  Kinzie  requested  an  Indian  chief,  who 


*  Fort  Dawtem,  Thtfd  nwer.  by  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  Fergiu  Hiator- 
ial  Mnes :  corapikd  fran  raoocds  in  the  War  De^urtmeM,  Wuhingloa,  D.  C. 
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was  reputed  to  be  a  medicine  man,  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  he  declined,  stating  that  qualms  in  the  cardiac 
region  precluded  the  exercise  of  his  surgical  skill.  Mr. 
Kinzie  then  performed  the  operation,  using  his  pen-knife 
for  the  purpose  :  thus  identifying  the  Kinzie  family  with 
the  surgical  profession,  in  addition  to  the  various  other 
occurrences  whereby  tJiis  family  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  events  that  transpired  in  the  history  of 
Chicago,  and  placing  John  Kinzie  on  record  as  the 
operator  in  the  first  surgical  operation  in  Chicago. 
Another  amateur  is  stated  to  have  been  Monsieur  du 
Pin,  a  trader,  whose  pharmaceutical  and  pathological 
knowledge  was  exercised  to  ameliorate  the  sidcness  of 
the  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

The  next  gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  the  med- 
ical profession  in  Chicago  was  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott, 
who  was  bom  February  14,  1790,  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
being  the  son  of  the  second  Alexander  and  Frances 
Burbank  Wolcott,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in 
1809.*  He  was  appointed  surgecm's  mate  March  25, 
181 2,f  and  is  designated  in  Schoolcraft's  "American 
Lakes  "  ( pp.  77  and  389)  as  having  accompanied  General 
Cass  and  Henry  Schoolcraft  in  their  voyages  from  May 
26  to  August  31,  1820;  the  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
Wolcott  being  the  subject  of  unstinted  eulogium.  Dr. 
Wolcott  was  the  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Dearborn  in  1 820, 
he  having  advanced  in  that  year,  in  his  official  capacity, 
$4,258.59^  and  in  the  year  1821  $722. i4§  and  "between 
the  first  of  January  and  the  31st  of  August,  1822,  there 
was  employed  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian  trade, 
at  Chicago,  Alexander  Wolcott,  at  $108.33  per  month."| 
Dr.  Wolcott  married  Ellen  Marion  Kinzie,  the  daughter 
of  John  Kinzie,  as  appears  by  the  record  in  Lewiston, 
Fulton  Co.,  III.,  "by  John  Hamlin,  J.  P.,  July  20, 1823, 
Alexander  Wolcott  and  Ellen  Marion  Kinzie."  The 
lady  was  bom  in  1805,  being  the  first  white  child  bom 
in  Chicago,  the  place  of  her  birth  being  the  home  of 
John  and  Eleanor  Kinzie  on  the  North  Side.  Dr.  Wol- 
cott retained  the  position  of  Indian  Agent  until  his 
death,  in  1830,  receiving,  in  1826,  the  salary  of  $1,300 
per  annum,  as  appears  by  the  official  register  of  the 
United  States  for  that  year.  After  his  death  his  widow 
married  Hon.  George  C.  Bates,  of  Salt  I^ke  City. 

During  the  residence  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  there  was 
another  medical  practitioner  at  Fort  Dearborn;  Assistant 
Surgeon  Thomas  P.  Hall,  who  is  designated  in  the 
Army  Register  for  1823  as  on  duty  at  Chicago,  and  in 
the  Register  for  the  ensuing  year  as  at  New  York  Har- 
bor. 

From  records  in  the  War  Department,  a  syllabus  of 
which  appears  in  Hon.  John  Wentworth 's  "  Fort  Dear- 
bom,"  C.  A.  Finley  is  stated  to  have  been  assistant 
surgeon  at  the  fort  from  October  3,1828,  until  Decem- 
ber 14,  1830  ;  and  the  authority  for^iis  presence  in  that 
capacity  appears  to  have  been  the  following  order : 

Order  No.  44.  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  19  Aug.,  1838. 

(Extract.) 

In  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
foUowring  movements  of  the  troops  will  be  nude  without  delay : 
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HISTORY  OF  CHICAGO. 


I.  Two  companies  of  the  5th  Kegtment  of  Infantry  tore-occupy 
Fort  Dearborn,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan. 

4.  *  *  *  The  Surgeon-General  to  provide  medical  officers 
and  suiuble  hospital  supplies  for  the  posts  to  be  established  and 
re-occupied.  By  order  of 

M ajor-Gbheral  Macomb. 

(Signed) 

R.  Jones,  A/^uta»/  General. 

Companies  A  and  I,  of  the  5th  Infantry,  being  des- 
ignated as  having  arrived  on  October  3,  1828,  the  reason- 
able presumption  is  that  Dr.  Finley  was  the  medical 
officer  designated  by  the  Surgeon-General  to  ^company 
the  troops  to  Fort  Dearborn.  Prior  to  the  date  that  Dr. 
Finley  is  reported  to  have  been  relieved  from  duty  at 
the  fort,  Dr.  Harmon  arrived  In  Chicago.* 

Dr.  Elijah  Dewev  Harmon  was  bom  August  20, 
1782,  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  pursued  his  medical 
studies  at  Manchester,  under  the  auspices  of  a  celebrity 
in  the  profession  named  Benjamin  Swift ;  commencing 
to  practice  in  the  fall  of  1806,  at  Burlington,  Vt.  On 
October  30,  1808,  Dr.  Harmon  married  Miss  Welthyan 
Loomis.  During  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  a  volunteer 
surgeon  on  board  the  "Saratoga."  Commodore  Mc- 
Donough's  flag-ship,  and  was  with  that  officer  in  the 
celebrated  naval  engagement  of  Plattsburg,  September 
II,  1814;  returning  to  Burlington  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  resuming  his  practice.  On  January  ?2,  1816, 
Dr.  Harmon  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Burlington, 
but  how  long  he  held  the  position  is  unknown.  In  1829 
the  Doctor  suffered  some  pecuniary  reverses  and  re- 
solved to  attempt  recuperation  in  the  Great  West. 
He  arrived  at  Chicago  in  May,  1830  ;  his  family  follow- 
ing him  the  succeeding  year.  He  took  the  place  of  Dr. 
Finley,  who  was  absent,  and  was  installed  at  the  fort  as 
post  surgeon,  performing  the  duties  of  that  office  in 
addition  to  such  private  practice  as  was  attainable  in 
those  days.  On  the  night  of  the  loth  of  July,  1832, 
General  Scott  arrived  with  troops,  on  the  steamer 
"Sheldon  Thompson,"  among  whom  the  cholera  had 
manifested  itself — six  cases  developing  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  9,  subsequent  to  which  the  disease 
quickly  attacked  the  whole  command.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  two  companies  in  the  fort  antecedent  to  the 
arrival  of  General  Scott  were  isolated  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Harmon,  who  ascribed  his  success  m 
the  treatment  of  the  cholera  cases  that  broke  out  in  the 
sequestered  troops  to  abstinence  from  the  use  of  calomel 
by  him.  During  this  period  historians  relate  that  a  mis- 
understanding occurred  between  Dr.  Harmon  and  the 
"old  martinet,"  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  Doctor; 
General  Scott  requiring  him  to  devote  his  medical  skill 
exclusively  to  the  military  assigned  to  his  charge,  which 
the  Doctor  refused  to  do.  In  the  winter  of  1832,  Dr. 
Harmon  performed  an  amputation  upon  a  half-breed 
Canadian,  who  had  frozen  Jiis  feet  while  transporting 
the  mail  upon  horseback  from  Green  Bay  to  Chicago ; 
this  being  the  first  surgical  operation  of  any  importance 
performed.  One  foot  and  a  portion  of  the  other  were 
successful  removed.  A  case  of  rusty  instruments,  a 
library  of  about  one  hundred  volumes  and  a  stock  of 
medicines  brought  from  the  Green  Mountains,  con- 
stituted the  stock  in  trad^  of  the  Father  of  Medicine  in 
Chicago.  His  residence  was  a  cabin  of  hewn  logs ;  his 
larder,  a  repository  of  flour,  bacon  and  coffee.  But  the 
epigastric  regions  of  pioneers  do  not  long  for  pati  de 
foiegras  nor  Chambertin  or  Tokay,  and  the  doctor's 
practice  increased  and  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  Jacob's 
cattle.  Dr.  Harmon  pre-empted  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  was  in 

*  Thoe  panicuUn  were  obtained  by  the  courtesy  of  Mra.  A,  G.  Baiicjt 
adausliterof  Or.  Hanooa. 


the  vicinity  of  Sixteenth  Street,  and  upon  a  portion  of 
which  plot  the  home  of  the  Burley  family — 1620  Indiana 
Avenue — is  now  situated.  In  1834,  Dr.  Harmon  mi- 
grated to  Texas,  and  until  the  time  of  his  death — Jan- 
uary 3,  1869 — divided  his  sojourns  between  that  State 
and  Chicago.  Dr.  Harmon  had  nine  children,  four  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  The  remaining  five  are  Charles 
Loomis  Harmon,  Isaac  Dewey  Harmon,  Harriet  Har- 
mon, Lucretla  Harmon,  and  Welthyan  Loomis  Harmon. 
In  honor  of  the  Doctor>  Harmon  Court  received  its 
name. 

In  Order  No.  17,  dated  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Washington,  Febiuary  23,  1832,  Assistant  Surgeon  De- 
Camp,  on  duty  at  Madison  Barracks,  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  Fort  Dearborn,  and  ordered  to  accompany  the 
troops  sent  to  that  post.  He  appears  upon  the  roster 
of  the  fort  as  having  arrived  thereat  (with  companies 
"  G  **  and  "  I  "  of  the  Second  Infantry,  under  command 
of  Major  William  Whistler),  on  June  17,  ^832  ;  remain- 
ing until  November  23,  following.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  I, 
DeCamp  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon,  October  10, 
1823 ;  promoted  Surgeon  December  i,  1833 ;  retired 
from  the  army  in  1862,  and  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
September  8,  1871.  From  a  report  made  by  Dr.  De- 
Camp  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  at  Fort 
Dearborn  in  1832,  if  would  appear  that  he  was  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  at  the  time,  and 
he  states  that  one-fifth  of  the  entire  force  of  one  thou- 
sand soldiers  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  within  a 
week,  afflicted  with  this  frightful  scourge.  In  the  ros- 
ter to  which  illusion  has  been  heretofore  made,  it  is  re- 
marked that  "  Fort  Dearborn  having  become  a  general 
hospital,  on  the  nth  July  last  ('832)  no  returns  were 
rendered  until  its  re-occupation." 

On  February  3,  1833,  Assistant  Surgeon  Philip  Max- 
welt  is  reported  as  having  assumed  his  official  duties 
at  the  fort.  He  was  a  witness  to  the  Indian  treaty  on 
September  26  of  that  year. 

Philip  Maxwell  was  bom  at  Guilford,  Windham 
Co.,  Vt.,  April  3,  1799,  and  subsequent  to  his  gradua- 
tion, commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  N.  Y.  He  temporarily  relinquished  practice 
upon  being  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
After  his  appointment  and  arrival  in  Chicago,  as  Assist- 
ant Surgeon,  he  remained  in  that  military  position  un- 
til the  abandonment  of  the  fort  on  December  29,  1836. 
Dr.  Maxwell  was  promoted  to  Surgeon,  July  7,  1838, 
and  subsequently  served  with  General  Zachary  Taylor. 
After  his  resignation  from  the  army.  Dr.  Maxwell  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Chicago,  being  mentioned  in  Fergus's 
Directory  for  1839  as  at  the  garrison,  and  in  the  direc- 
tories from  1844  to  [847,  as  a  physician,  with  his  office 
at  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets:  In  the  direc- 
tory for  184S,  he  is  specified  as  being  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  Brock  McVickar,  subsequent  directories  not 
mentioning  his  association  with  any  one  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Dr.  Maxwell  is  described  as  having 
been  of  stature  approximating  to  the  Anakim  and  to 
have  been  Falstaffian  in  his  abdominal  rotundity.  In 
his  jocundity,  his  geniality  and  the  simulation  of  stern 
demeanor,  beneath  which  he  carried  the  kindest  of 
hearts,  he  has  been  likened  to  "  Lawrence  Boythorn  " — 
Charles  Dickens's  prototype  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
The  Chicago  Republican  of  September  13,  1868,  thus 
justly  speaks  of  Dr.  Maxwell :  '*  It  is  not  easy  to  es- 
cape his  name  and  influence  in  turning  over  the  pages 
of  twenty  years  of  the  growth  of  Chicago.  He  was  one 
of  nature's  noblemen.  He  was  of  that  choice  material 
that  God  makes  to  follow  the  first  rough  work  of  the 
pioneers  in  laying  the  foundations  of  ,nfw  society.  By 
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education  and  training,  learned,  urbane  and  intelligent, 
with  an  acute  brain,  a  large  heart,  a  warm  hand,  with 
a  geniality  that  made  sunshine  wherever  he  went;  quick 
to  conceive,  skillful  to  execute.  Dr.  Maxwell's  name  is 
upon  the  most  solid  pillar  of  our  growth.  From  Chi- 
cago he  went  under  Government  orders  to  the  Florida 
war,  and  thence  returned  only  to  civilian  duties  in  which 
he  here  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  home  was  here 
for  several  years.  Though  often  on  our  streets,  and 
never  relinquished  as  a  citizen,  he  later  removed  to  a 
beautiful  country  place,  looking  out  on  Geneva  Lake, 
Wisconsin,  where,  since  his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  his 
family  still  reside.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  a  leading  spirit 
here  in  the  old  garrison  times.  He  mingled  largely  and 
controllingly  in  the  growing  social  element."  Dr.  Max- 
well died  on  the  5th  of  November,  1859,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years. 

Dr.  Valentine  A.  Boyer  next  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  medical  pioneers,  on  May  12,  1832;  and  achieved 
military  honors  May  15,  1840,  being  then  commissioned 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  City  Guards,  60th  Regiment, 
on  that  date. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Edmund  Stoughton  Kimberly  arrived 
here.  He  was  clerk  of  the  town  meeting  to  decide 
whether  Chicago  should  be  incorporated,  and  voted  in 
favor  of  that  measure.  He  wasalso  elected  Trustee  of 
the  town  August  10,  1833.  Dr.  Kimberly  died  in  Lake 
County,  III.,  October  25,  1874,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Dr.  John  Taylor  Temple  was  an  early  practitioner 
in  Chicago.  He  was  a  voter  at  the  election  held  August 
10,  1833.  He  graduated  at  the  Middlebury  College, 
Castleton,  Vt.,  December  29,  1830.  The  first  autopsy 
made  in  this  city  was  performed  by  him.  Dr.  Temple, 
however,  is  more  intimately  identified  with  these  early 
days  by  reason  of  his  stage  line  than  of  his  medical 
practice  ;  he  having  secured  the  contract  for  carrying 
the  mail  between  this  city  and  Ottawa,  and  making  the 
first  trip  January  1,  1834,  on  which  occasion  the  Hon. 
John  Dean  Caton  was  a  passenger.  The  bills  for  his 
stage  line  were  printed  at  the  Democrat  office.  An  ad- 
vertisement that  appeared  in  the  American  on  August 
6,  1836,  specifies  that  '*  John  T.  Temple  &  Co.,  are  pro- 
prietors of  a  stage  line  from  Chicago  to  Peoria ;  "  that 
'*  the  through  trip  is  made  in  two  days — to  Ottawa  the 
first  day;"  that  '*the  stage  leaves  Chicago  at  four  in 
-the  morning  and  arrives  at  Juliet  *  in  two,"  and  that 
"seats  can  be  taken  at  Markle's  Exchange  Coffee 
House."  The  same  paper  states,  April  i,  1837,  that 
Dr.  Temple  "  has  sold  his  stage  line,"  and  in  another 
issue  the  Doctor  advertises,  November  17, 1840,  that  he 
"has  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  at  214  Lake 
Street."  Dr.  Temple  afterward  became  a  homeopathic 
practitioner  and  founded  the  St.  Louis  school  of  homeo- 
pathic practice,  dying  in  that  city,  February  24,  1877, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

George  F.  Turner,  assistant  surgeon  United  States 
Array,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Indian  treaty  at 
Chicago,  on  September  26,  1833.  This  officer  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  rank  on  July  23,  1833 ;  promoted  to 
surgeon  United  States  .\rmy,  January  i,  1840,  and 
died  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  October  17,  1854. 

in  the  fall  of  1833  Dr.  William  Bradshaw  Egan 
came  to  the  city  and  "  commenced  acting  well  his  part ; " 
to  use  the  phraseology  of  his  favorite  author.  In  the 
Doctor's  unfailing  confidence  in  the  future  of  Chicago  ; 
in  the  unhesitating  manner  with  which  he  embarked  his 
means  upon  the  then  ebb-tide  of  the  city's  prosperity, 
he  was  a  typical  pioneer.     Dr.  Egan  was  born  near 

*  In  e*r\y  days  the  name  of  Joliet  wb«  Juliet,  and  one  of  the  early  changes 
ol  "  post-oAkes  "  states  that  the  naroe  o(  Juliet  is  to  be  changed  to  Romeo;  the 
change  appewa  to  have  never  been  made. 


Lake  KiUarney,  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  September  28, 
1808.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Lancashire, 
England,  and  commenced  the  study  of  surgery  and 
medicine  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Maguire,  also  visiting 
the  English  metropolis  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge. 
Returning  to  Dublin  a  few  years  afterward,  he  attended 
a  course  of  medical  lectures  there  and  "  walked  "  the 
Dublin  Lying-in   Hospital,  and  then  embarked  for 


Canada.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Quebec,  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  in 
that  city,  and  afterward  was  a  preceptor  in  Montreal  and 
New  York,  and  in  the  grammer  school  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Virginia,  at  which  latter  academic  institution  he 
also  attended  medical  lectures  for  two  terms.  In  the 
spring  of  1830  he  was  licensed  by  the  medical  board  of 
New  Jersey,  and  inaugurated  his  professional  career  in 
Newark  and  New  York.  On  January  21,  1832,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Emeline  Mabbatt,  who  accompanied 
the  Doctor  in  his  pilgrimage  to  this  city.  On  the  22d  of 
August,  1834,  Dr.  Egan  was  appointed  on  the  health 
committee  for  the  South  Division,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1836,  when  the  ground  was  broken  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  he  was  se- 
lected to  deliver  the  oration.  While  he  was  performing 
this  office  he  observed  that  at  a  spring  near  by  were  a 
large  number  of  people.  The  spring  h..J  been  neural- 
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ized  by  the  addition  of  lemons,  sugar  and  whisky. 
Turning  to  them,  he  said:  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not 
the  Pierian  spring;  there  shallow  draughts  intoxicate 
the  brain,  and  drinking  deeply  sobers  it  again.'  "  It  is 
understood  that  his  advice  was  followed,  with  results 
other  than  those  ascribed  to  the  Pierian  fount.  Dr. 
Egan,  during  the  primary  years  of  his  residence  here, 
purchased  the  Tremont  House  block  of  General  Beau- 
bien,  and  thereon  erected  five  houses,  which  were  desig- 
nated as  Egan's  Row.  In  his  real  estate  transactions, 
the  Doctor  was  conspicuous,  and  by  connection  with  him 
in  his  operations  many  families  laid  the  foundation  for 
subsequent  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  the  adjustment 
of  the  canal  claims  by  the  Legislature  of  the  session  of 
1841-42,  the  Doctor  did  excellent  service.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  first  Democratic  convention  held  at 
Joliet,  May  18,  1843;  was  Recorder  of  the  city  and 
county  in  1844,  and  was  a  Representative  to  the  State 
Legislature  during  the  sessions  of  1853-54.  In  his 
jocose  temperament,  his  classical  education,  his  kindly 
generosity  and  his  trenchant  sarcasm,  he  was  an  Orestes 
to  the  Pylades  of  Dr.  Maxwell.  Dr.  Egan  died  in  this 
city  October  27,  i860. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Clarke  migrated  to  Chicago  in  1833, 
and  advertised  in  the  American  of  February  18,  1837, 
that  his  office  was  at  Collins  &  Butterfield's  on  Dear- 
bom  Street.  His  residence  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
large  white  house  near  the  lake,  about  where  Four- 
teenth Street  is  now  situated. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Der  Bogart  graduated  at  the  medi- 
cal college  in  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  in  the  winter  of  1833; 
came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  died  at 
Naperville  on  April  8,  1835,  aged  twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  \V,  Clarke  appears  to  have  been  a  resident  here 
eariy  in  1834,  as  a  letter  is  advertised  for  him  in  the 
letter-list  published  in  the  Democrat  in  January  of  that 
year,  and  m  the  account  books  of  Hibbard  Porter  •  this 
gentleman  is  debited  with  purchases  made  from  June 
to  December,  1834,  comprising  a  coffee-mill,  cord  and 
cloth. 

Dr.  Peter  Temple  was  an  early  practitioner  in  Chi- 
cago, and  advertised  in  the  Democrat  of  July  7,  1834, 
that  he  was  located  at  Franklin  Street,  near  Lake,  ad- 
jacent to  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Temple,  and  was 
there  to  practice  dentistry.  In  August,  1834,  he  be- 
came associated  with  Dr.  John  T.  Temple  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Peter  Temple  attending  to 
such  cases  as  were  exclusively  dental.  A  Dr.  Temple 
is  stated  by  Colbert  to  have  been  appointed  on  the  first 
permanent  Board  of  Health  in  Chicago  June  19, 1835.  f 
Dr.  P.  T.  Temple  is  stated  in  the  American  to  have 
been  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Bible  Society  August  22,  1835,  and  Dr.  Peter  Temple 
was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  canal  meeting  No- 
vember 7,  1835.  The  latter  left  Chicago  in  1837, 
and  after  practicing  medicine  according  to  the  regular 
school  for  twenty  years,  was  led  to  practice  homeopathy 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother.  This  gentleman 
is  now  (1883)  a  resident  of  Lexington,  Mo. 

Dr.  William  H.  Kennicott  was  engaged  in  the  dental 
art  in  1834,  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the 
Democrat  determining  his  presence  here  on  May  25  of 
that  year  at  the  Eagle  Tavern.  He  pursued  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  for  many  years  in  this  city.  Of  an 
old  horse  that  belonged  to  him  in  early  years  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  :  After  a  long  career  of  use- 
fulness the  equine,  becoming  unfit  for  service,  was 
turned  loose  to  shift  for  himself,  and,  finding  some 

*  In  possMrion  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Sadeiy. 
t  Th»  was  Dr.  John  T.  Tefflple. 


choice  picking  in  the  court-house  square,  he  made  that 
a  resort.  The  citizens  recognized  the  old  animal  and, 
compassionating  his  condition  of  marasmus,  assembled 
and  determined  upon  giving  the  veteran  a  donation 
party.  At  the  appointed  time  they  flocked  to  the 
square  with  provender  and  building  material.  A  shed 
was  constructed  by  the  embryonic  humane  society,  and 
the  food  stored  therein.  Then  a  procession  was  formed, 
with  the  equine  beneficiary  at  its  head,  and.  after  parad- 
ing the  streets  to  the  martial  music  of  a  fife  and  drum, 
the  steed  was  installed  in  his  stable,  where  he  existed 
until  spring,  when  Death  mounted  the  pale  white 
horse,  and  rode  him  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 
Peace  to  his  manefs]. 

Dr.  John  W.  Eldredge  came  to  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1834,  a  graduate  of  the  medical  college  of 
Fairfield,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Washing- 
ton Co.,  N.  Y.,  October  2,  1808  ;  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Pittsfield,  Penn.,  continuing 
therein  upon  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  and  has  since  his 
arrival  been  intimately  identified  with  the  measures 
relative-a>  the  prosperity,  social,  medical  and  political,  of 


the  city.  Dr.  Eldredge  was  married  in  Chicago  in  the 
year  1840  to  Miss  Sophia  Holton,  and  has  one  daugh- 
ter.Hette,  the  wife  of  George  C.  Clarke.  The  objec- 
tion that  Dr.  Eldredge  had  to  the  least  appearance  of 
publicity  or  notoriety  has  been  regarded  by  the  com- 
piler ;  but  the  life  of  the  Doctor  is  too  well  known  by 
the  citizens  of  past  and  present  Chicago  to  require  com- 
ment. His  works  speak  for  themselves ;  and  now  that 
he  has  passed  from  our  midst  they  remain  the  most  dur- 
able monument  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Eldredge  relin- 
quished the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1868,  after 
which  he  lived  in  the  retirement  of  private  life  until  the 
date  of  his  death,  January  1,  1884. 

Dr.  Josiah  C.  (loodhue  came  from  Canada  about 
this  period;  and  on  September  i,  1835,  was  engaged 
with  Dr.  J.  H.  Barnard  in  the  practice  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  profession,  with  their  office  on  Lake  Street, 
three  doors  west  of  the  Tremont  House  ;  and  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1836,  Dr.  Goodhue  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Dr.  S.  Z.  Haven.  Some  time  subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  Rockford,  111.,  where  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  an  accident. 

Charles  Volney  Dyer,  son  of  Daniel  and  Susan  Olin 
Dyer,  was  born  in  Clarendon,  Vt.,  on  June  12,  i8o8, 
and  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  ten  children.  When 
he  entered  college  he  pursued  medical  studies  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  classical  course,  and  graduated,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1830,  with  high  honors  at  Middlebury  College. 
In  February,  1831,  he  commenced  practice  in  Newark, 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  J.  Leaving  there  he  migrated  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  arrived  in  August,  1835.  In  1837,  he 
married  Louisa  M.  Gifford,  of  Elgin,  from  which  union 
six  children  were  born,  three  of  whom  still  survive ; 
Stella  Louisa,  born  November  22,  1841,  now  Mrs.  Lor- 
ing;  Charles  Gifford,  born  December  29,  1S45,  and 
Louis,  born  September  30,  1851.  In  1863,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  personal  compliment  to  Dr.  Dyer,  gave 
him  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Court  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade ;  Dr.  Dyer 
having  been,  for  years  previously,  one  of  the  prominent 
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officers  of  the  celebrated  "  Underground  Railroad  "  of 
Chicago,  and  had  helped  in  rescuing  from  slavery  and  the 
fangs  of  human  blood  hounds  who  sought  to  overtake 
them,  thousands  of  fugitives.  To  a  resident  of  the  State 
that  gave  birth  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  would  seem  suffi- 


cient eulogy  to  say  that  a  man  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  underground  railroad;  no  more  grateful  reflec- 
tion can  be  entertained  by  Dr.  Pyer's  descendants,  than 
that  many  former  slaves  can  point  to  his  grave  and  say 
"there  lies  the  man  who  helped  me  to  life  and  liberty," 
Judge  Dyer  died  April  24,  1878,  at  the  residence  of  his 
adopted  daughter  at  I^ke  View,  Lake  Co.,  III. 

In  the  American  of  May  28,  1836,  Dr.  D.  S.  Smith* 
offered  his  services,  in  an  advertisement  dated  May  25, 
1836,  at  an  office  with  S.  Abell,  on  Lake  Street,  one 
door  west  of  New  York  House;  on  August  16,  1837, 


the  Doctor  occupied  an  office  adjoining  Clarke's  drug 
store  on  Clark  Street,  near  Lake,  first  door  north  of 
Collins  &  Butterfield's  office. 

It  has  been  found  Impracticable  to  chronometrically 
designate  the  physicians  whose  names  appear  as  identi- 
fied with  the  germinating  metropolis  at  this  period  of 
its  history;  a  fixed  date,  1839,  has  therefore  been  se- 
lected ;  and  those  who  were  here  at  that  time,  or  prior 
thereto,  are  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  with  such  data 
as  is  extant  to  determine  the  priority  of  their  coming. 

Mrs.  Robertson,  the  first  female  obstetrician,  was 
here  in  1839,  and  for  many  years  subsequently,  and 
may  justly  be  termed  the  feminine  Hippocrates  of  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  J.  Jay  Stuart,  with  J.  D.  Caton,  second  door 
east  of  Breese  &  Sheppard's,  Lake  Street,  advertised  in 
the  American  of  June  11,  1836.  Dr.  Stuart,  in  1848, 
was  in  partnership  with  H.  K.  W.  Boardman,  and  died 
August  8,  1850,  Dr.  H.  Spring  died  November  10, 1835, 
aged  thirty-two;  Dr.  W.  Spring  advertised  his  office  with 
G.  Spring  in  the  American  of  September  12,  1835;  Dr. 
Levi  D.  Boone,  a  distant  relative  of  the  celebrated 
Daniel  Boone,  was  herein  June,  1836;  was  in  partner- 
ship with  Charles  V.  Dyer  in  1839,  and  practiced  for  a 
long  time  in  Chicago,  subsequently  entering  the  real 
estate  business.  Dr.  W.  G.  -Xustin,  on  August,  7,  1835, 
in  American,  notified  the  citizens  that  he  had  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine,  and  opened  an  office 
on  Lake  Street,  near  the  post-office;  and  that  he  prac- 
ticed the  botanic  healing  art,  *'  which  is  not  connected 
by  ties  of  consanguinity  to  the  Thompsonian  system" — 
a  nice  distinction.  On  December  5,  1835,  Dr.  Austin 
announced  that  he  had  vegetable  medicines  for  dis- 
pensation on  Lake  Street,  three  doors  east  of  Cooke's 
coflfee-house,  and  on  October  10,  1836,  entered  into 
partnership  with  Dr.  W.  B.  Dodge,  with  their  office  on 

*  For  fuller  paiticulMncoBceniiiigDr.  Smith  aee  Uwaocoaiitof  Hoiuop- 
•ihjr  in  Chicago  in  this  cbanter. 


Lake  Street,  opposite  Rice's  coffee-house.  This  co- 
partnership was  dissolved  April  3,  1837.  Dr.  John 
Brinkerhoff,  subsequently  of  the  firm  of  Brinkerhoff  & 
Penton,  druggists,  cautioned  persons  against  purchas- 
ing a  note  given  by  him  in  favor  of  Samuel  Ressigne, 
in  the  American  of  December  3,  1836.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bar- 
nard advertised  in  the  American  of  June  8,  1835,  under 
date  of  June  3.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bradley,  surgeon  dentist, 
proffered  his  odontological  ability  in  the  same  paper, 
under  date  of  June  13, 1835,  and  was  subsequently  in 
business  with  Mr.  Kennicott.  In  the  Democrat  of 
August  24,  1836,  is  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Brainard,  who  proffered  his  services  to  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity  at  his  office,  with  John  Dean  Caton, 
on  Dearborn  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont  House.  In 
the  language  of  the  Hon.  John  Dean  Caton,  is  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscence  of  Dr.  Brainard  given:  "About 
the  first  of  September,  1835,  Dr.  Brainard  rode  up  to 
ray  office,  wearing  pretty  seedy  clothes  and  mounted  on 
a  little  Indian  pony.  He  reported  that  he  was  nearly 
out  of  funds,  and  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  propriety 
of  commencing  practice  here.  We  had  been  profes- 
sional students  together  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was 
there  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Pope.  I  knew  him  to  have 
been  an  ambitious  and  studious  young  man,  of  great 
firmness  and  ability,  and  did  not  doubt  that  the  three 
years  since  I  had  seen  him  had  been  profitably  spent  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  profession.  I  advised 
him  to  go  to  the  Indian  camp,  wheie  the  Pottawatomies 
were  gathered,  preparatory  to  starting  for  their  new  lo- 
cation west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  sell  his  pony,  take 
a  desk  or  rather  a  little  table  in  my  office,  and  put  his 
shingle  by  the  side  of  the  door,  promising  to  aid  him, 
as  best  I  could,  in  building  up  a  business.  During  the 
first  year  the  Doctor's  practice  did  not  enter  those  cir- 
cles of  which  he  was  most  ambitious.  Indeed  it  was 
mostly  confined  to  the  poorest  of  the  population, 
and  he  anxiously  looked  for  a  door  which  should  give 
him  admission  to  a  better  class  of  patients,  ^ile 
he  answered  every  call,  whether  there  was  a  prospect 
of  remuneration  or  not,  he  felt  that  he  was  qualified 
to  attend  those  who  were  able  to  pay  him  liberally  for 
his  services.  At  length  the  door  was  opened.  A  schooner 
was  wrecked  south  of  the  town,  on  which  were  a  man  and 
his  wife,  who  escaped  with  barely  their  clothes  on  their 
backs.  They  were  rather  simple  people,  and  belonged 
to  the  lowest  walks  in  life.  They  started  for  the  country 
on  foot,  begging  their  way,  and,  when  distant  some 
twelve  miles,  encountered  a  party  of  men  with  a  drove 
of  horses,  one  of  whom  pretended  that  he  was  a  Sheriff, 
and  arrested  them  for  improper  purposes.  When  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  they  returned  to  the  town,  and 
came  to  me  for  legal  advice,  the  woman  being  about 
five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  I  commenced  a 
suit  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  the  Doctor 
took  an  active  interest  in  their  welfare.  He  procured 
for  them  a  small  house  on  the  North  Side,  and  made  per- 
sonal appeals  to  all  the  ladies  in  the  neighborhood,  for  pro- 
vision for  their  needs.  Mrs.  John  H,  Kinzie  became  par- 
ticularly interested  in  their  case,  and  paid  frequent  visits 
to  the  cabin  with  other  ladies.  The  nervous  system  of 
the  woman  had  been  greatly  shattered,  and  a  miscar- 
riage was  constantly  apprehended.  The  Doctor  was 
unremitting  in  his  attentions,  and  finally  carried  her 
through  her  confinement  with  marked  success,  exhibit- 
ing to  the  ladies  who  had  taken  so  much  interest  in  the 
patient  a  fine  living  child.  This  was  the  king  desired 
opportunity,  and  it  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  results. 
Dr.  Brainard  immediately  became  famous.  His  disin- 
terested sympathy,  his  goodness  of  heart,  his^illful 
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treatment  and  his  marked  success,  were  now  the  subject 
of  comment  in  all  circles.  At  my  request  Dr.  Good- 
hue also  visited  the  woman — as  I  desired  to  secure  his 
additional  testimony  in  the  case — and  he  too  became 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  young  practitioner,  and  extended  to  him 
a  helping  and  efficient  hand.  During  the  winter  of 
1837-38,  Dr.  Brainard  first  communicated  to  me  his 
project  looking  to  the  foundation  of  Rush  College. 
In  1838,  a  laborer  on  the  canal  near  Lockport,  fractured 
his  thigh,  and  before  union  had  been  completely  effected, 
he  came  to  Chicago  on  foot,  where  he  found  himself 
unable  to  walk  further  and  quite  destitute.  He  was 
taken  to  the  poor-house,  where  he  rapidly  grew  worse, 
the  limb  becoming  excessive  oedematous.  A  council  of 
physicians  was  summoned,  consisting  of  Drs.  Brainard, 
Maxwell,  Goodhue,  Egan,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others.  All  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  amputa- 
tion, but,  while  Brainard  insisted  that  the  operation 
should  be  performed  at  the  hip-joint,  the  others  urged 
that  removal  below  the  trochanters  would  answer  equally 
well.  The  patient  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
had  an  excellent  physique,  and  was,  so  far  as  known, 
of  good  habits.  The  operation  was  assigned  to  Brain- 
ard, and  Goodliue  was  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
femoral  artery,  as  it  emerges  from  the  pelvis.  This  he 
was  to  accomplish  with  his  thumbs  ;  and  he  had  as 
good  thumbs  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  The  moment 
the  amputation  was  effected,  Brainard  passed  one  finger 
into  the  medullary  cavity,  and  brought  out  upon  it  a 
portion  of  the  medulla  which,  in  the  process  of  disor- 
ganization, had  become  black.  As  he  exhibited  it  he 
looked  at  Goodhue,  who  simply  nodded  his  head.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one  but  the  patient,  and 
what  he  said  no  one  knew.  Brainard  instantly  took  up 
the  knife  and  again  amputated,  this  time  at  the  joint, 
after  which  the  wound  was  dressed.  The  double  oper- 
ation occupied  but  a  very  short  time.  In  about  one 
month  the  wound  had  very  nearly  healed,  only  a  gran- 
ulating surface  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length  at  the  upper  corner  discharged  a  healthy  pus.  I 
was  present  the  last  time  the  wound  was  dressed,  and 
expected  to  see  the  patient  speedily  discharged  as  cured. 
But  that  night  secondary  haemorrhage  occurred,  a  large 
portion  of  the  wound  was  opened  afresh,  and  the  patient 
died  almost  immediately.  At  the  post-mortem  section, 
an  enormous  mass  of  osseous  tubercles  was  removed 
from  the  lungs,  liver,  and  heart,  and  a  large,  bony  neo- 
plasm was  found  attached  to  the  pelvic  bones,  and  sur- 
rounding the  femoral  artery,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  remained  patulous.  A  similar  deposit,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  had  been  found  about  the  fractured 
femur,  and  when  this  was  sawn  through,  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  neoplasm  and  the  true  bone  was 
distinctly  discernable.*  The  operation  was  regarded 
as  a  success,  and  it  completely  established  Dr.  Brain- 
ard's  reputation  as  a  surgeon." 

Daniel  Brainard  was  born  May  15, 1812,  in  Western- 
ville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege Philadelphia  in  the  year  1834;  commencing  the  prac- 
tice of  mediciae  at  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.  Subsequent  to  his 
arrival  at  Chicago  he  visited  Paris  in  1839,  and  pursued 
his  medical  studies  there;  revisiting  that  city  in  1852, 
when  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Soci^t^  de 
Chirurgie  de  Paris,  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
Canton  of  Geneva.  At  this  time  Dr.  Brainard  secured 
the  valuable  osteological  collection  which  he  placed  in 
the  museum  of  Rush  Medical  College,  of  which  institution 

*  In  Early  Medical  Chicago,  Dr.  Hyde  Mate*  thai  he  was  informed  bjr  Dr. 
Jg«ph  W.  Freer  that  this  caae  was  one  vf  cnchundrunM  of  the  femun 


he  was  the  founder  and  indefatigable  promoter.  In 
1854  he  received  the  prize  offered  by  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis  for  an  excursus  upon  the  treatment 
of  ununited  fractures — the  mode  elaborated  in  his  treatise 
having  since  been  adopted  by  the  entire  profession. 
Dr.  Brainard's  surgical  reputation  is  not  alone  civic  but 
continental;  his  scientific  attainments  were  catholic,  his 
literary  ability  eminent.  His  best  monument  is  Rush 
Medical  College,  in  whose  interest  he  labored  so  inde- 
fatigably;  his  noblest  eulogy  the  precedents  he  estab- 
lished by  his  skill.  Dr.  Brainard  died  of  cholera,  on 
October  10,  1866,  at  the  Sherman  House,  aged  fifty- 
five. 

C.  Carli  announced  himself  as  an  M.  D.,  in  the  Dem- 
ocrat of  August  16,  1837;  Lucius  G.  Dole  is  specified  as 
an  "eye-doctor,"  in  the  1839  directory,  and  ten  years 
subsequently  appears  as  a  botanical  physician.  Dr. 
Charles  V.  Dyer  came  to  Chicago  on  the  23d  of  August, 

1835,  and  was  a  candidate  for  State  Representative  the 
subsequent  year,  but  was  ineligible  on  account  of  the 
period  of  his  residence  not  having  embraced  one  year; 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  in  1837,  and  was  com- 
missioned surgeon.  City  Guards,  Sixtieth  Regiment,  on 
May  15,  1S40.  Dr.  Dyer  died  in  this  city,  April  24, 
1878.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Duck  is  registered  in  Fergus's 
director}'  for  1829,  and  was  for  sometime  afterward  a 
practitioner  here.  Dr.  James  Anson  Dunn  opened  an 
office  in  Sherman's  brick  block,  nearly  opposite  the 
Tremont  House  on  November  25,  1835;  after  his  arriv- 
al here  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dr.  John  Herbert  Foster 
is  specified  in  the  1839  directory;  having  come  to  this 
city  after  participation  in  the  Black  Hawk  War;  remain- 
ing here  until  his  death  on  May  18, 1874,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  Dr.  N.  Gunn  received  mention  in  the 
newspapers  of  March,  1836.  Dr.  S.  Z.  Haven  was  one 
of  the  disputants  before  the  Chicago  Lyceum,  February 
27,  1836,  and  was  in  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Good- 
hue, February,  15,  1836.     Under  date  of  August  24, 

1836,  Dr.  R.  J.  Harvey  advertised  the  inauguration  of 
his  practice  in  Chicago.  Reuben  B.  Heacock  is  desig- 
nated as  a  medical  student  with  Dr.  C.  V.  Dyer  and 
Benjamin  F.  Hale,  as  a  botanic  physician  in  Fergus's 
directory  for  1839.  Dr.  James  R.  Irvine,  from  Phila- 
delphia, specifies  that  he  has  opened  an  office,  first  door 
south  of  the  comer  of  Lake  and  Wells,  in  the  American 
of  December  3,  1836.  The  primary  hydropathic  prac- 
titioner, as  a  proprietor  of  vapor  baths,  is  given  in  1S39 
directory,  being  John  J.  Keenan.  Dr.  Richard  Marphy 
appears  in  the  1839  directory  and  pursued  literary  labors 
in  this  city  for  some  time,  but  nothing  is  obtainable 
that  identifies  him  with  the  medical  profession  here. 
The  same  work  cites  Dr.  (Leonard)  Proctor.  This 
latter  gentleman  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Burbank, 
daughter  of  Henry  Wolcott,  and  sister  of  Alexander 
Wolcott,  county  surveyor,  by  Rev.J.  Harrington,  January 
7,  1 841.  Dr.  John  Mark  Smith,  brother  of  Hon.  S.  Lisle 
Smith,came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1837  and  remained 
here  until  1842.  J.  Oldham  Sweetser,  dentist,  is  ac- 
credited with  a  residence  here  in  1839;  he  advertised  in 
the  daily  American  during  the  year  following.  Prof. 
George  C.  Tew  is  designated  as  a  phrenologist  in  the 
Fergus's  directory;  and  appears  to  have  been  successful 
in  his  presentations  of  this  science,  as  he  was  also  here 
in  1844-45.  Place  is  oiily  given  this  follower  of  Gall 
and  Spurzhetm  on  account  of  his  precedence  in  that 
branch  of  physiological  science.  Dr.  Simeon  Willard 
appears  in  the  1839  directory  and  advertised,  July  13, 
1840,  in  the  Daily  American.  December  17,  1836,  Dr. 
Joseph  Walker,  late  physician  of  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
advertised  in  the  American;  and  on  May  zo,  1837, 
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Walker  and  Brainard  advertised  that  they  would  always 
keep  fresh  vaccine  matter.  The  following  are  desig- 
nated as  physicians  in  Fergus's  directory  for  1839;  Dr  J. 
'I\  Betts,  Dr.  S.  B.  Gay,  Dr.  Merrick,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  L. 
l*ost.  Dr.  William  Russell  and  Dr.  Wood. 

How  much,  or  how  little,  many  of  these  pioneer 
practitioners  were  identified  with  the  material  progress  of 
Chicago,  or  in  what  manner  their  individual  talent  accel- 
erated the  growth  of  sciences  is  impossible  to  state.  In 
cases  where  they  became  identified  with  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions that  were  evidences  of  scientific  advancement, 
their  names  as  such  integers  appear.  Dr.  Lucius  Ab- 
bott is  stated  to  have  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Helm,  at 
Chicago,  in  1836.  No  account  appears  of  his  having 
practiced  in  this  city  until  1845,  and  in  that  year  he  is 
stated  to  have  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  have  died 
there. 

A  question  arose  in  the  course  of  the  compilation  of 
this  history,  whether  it  was  just  to  those  who  were  bona 
fide,  qualified  practitioners,  to  have  mentioned  with  them 
those  who  may  have  been  the  veriest  quacks  ;  but  how 
is  the  citizen  of  Chicago  of  1883  to  decide  ? 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  medical  practice,  when  the 
possible  patients  were  few,  the  duties  devolvent  upon 
physicians  were  onerous  and  detractive  from  proficiency 
in  their  profession.  Unless  possessed  of  a  competency, 
it  was  requisite  for  them  to  win  bread  for  the  sustenance 
of  themselves  and  families,  to  eke  out  the  slender  hon- 
oraria obtainable  from  the  sparsely  settled  country  by 
agriculture,  speculation,  or  trade ;  therefore,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  physician's  repute  is 
greater  because  of  achievement  without  the  pale  of 
medical  science,  than  for  his  scientific  diagnosis  and 
practice  consequent  thereupon.  It  is  certainly  a  moot 
question  whether  the  enterprise  of  an  individual  in  com- 
merce, or  the  display  of  scientific  attainment  in  a  pro- 
fession, most  accelerates  material  progress  in  a  city  ;  in 
the  early  medical  inhabitants  of  Chicago,  however,  they 
w^re  usually,  perforce,  united. 

As  the  population  increased  and  the  ills  to  which 
man  is  heir  augmented  in  proportion,  there  was  a  larger 
scope  for  the  exclusive  exercise  of  medical  skill  and 
consequent  ability  to  exist  upon  the  fees  received  for 
such  practice  ;  thus,  the  practice  which  makes  perfect 
was  not  alone  attainable  by  fhe  physician,  but  his  mind 
being  easier  upon  the  subject  of  his  means  of  subsistence 
he  was  enabled  to  devote  more  time  to  study ;  he  was 
not  compelled  to  abandon  the  scalpel  for  the  spade  to 
fill  the  epigastric  regions  of  his  family. 

The  names  of  some  of  those  who  achieved  distinc- 
tion are  given,  who  were  in  Chicago  anterior  to  1845  * 
the  establishment  of  Rush  Medical  College,  in  1844, 
forming  a  medical  center  from  which  the  rays  of  achieve- 
ment were  diffused.  These  ante- 1844  physicians  are 
James  Van  Zandt  Blaney,  H.  H.  Beardsley,  Alfred  W. 
Davisson,  M.  L.  Knapp,  John  McLean,  Matthew  Mcll- 
waine,  C.  A.  F.  Van  Wattenwylle.  Some  other  celebri- 
ties of  the  medical  profession  who  have  dwelt  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  epoch  treated  of  in  this  volume  are 
Nathan  S.  Davis,  William  B.  Herrick,  John  Evans  fsub- 
sequently  Governor  of  Colorado),  Graham  N.  Fitch,  J. 
C.  Dass  (son  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Dass,  the  Norwegian 
poet),  H.  A.  Johnson,  Brockholst  McVickar,  Joseph  W. 
Freer,  C.  A.  Helmuth,  Erial  McArthur,  Edwin  O.  Meek, 
John  E.  and  Patrick  McGirr,  Max  Meyers,  DeLaskie 
Miller,  George  Wallingford  Wentworth,  E.  S.  Carr,  Will- 
iam H.  Byford,  John  H.  Rauch,  Edwin  Powell,  Thomas 
Spencer,  Edmund  Andrews  and  others  whose  names 
occur  in  the  recitals  of  various  sub-topics  in  this  chapter. 

Joseph  Warren  Freer  was  bom  at  Fort  Ann,  Wash- 


ington Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  TO,  1816;  removing  to  Chicago 
June  14,  1836,  but  shortly  thereafter  leaving  the  city  to 
join  his  parents  at  Forked  Creek,  near  Wilmington,  III. 
About  1846  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  commenced 
the  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge  under  the  anspices  of 
Dr.  Brainard;  graduating  in  the  class  of  1848-49  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  in  which  institution  he  subse- 
quently held  several  offices.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
originate  much  in  surgery,  but  he  suggested  and  prac- 
tised several  things  of  value.  He  is  entitled  to  priority 
in  suggestion  of  the  use  of  collodion  in  erysipelas, 
burns,  etc.  So,  also,  the  first  publication  of  the  use  of 
adhesive  plaster  iii  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  a  form  of 
treatment,  the  advantages  of  which  are  not  even  yet 
fully  appreciated  by  the  profession,  is  due  to  him. 
Dr.  Freer  died  April  12,  1877. 

George  Wallingford  \Ventworth  was  the  son  of 
Hon.  Paul  and  Lydia  (Cogswell)  Wentworth,  and  was 
born  on  the  2d  of  November,  1820,  at  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
being  the  brother  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  this 
city.  He  was  a  matriculate  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
the  years  1841  and  1842,  but  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  intention,  in  both  instances,  of  proceeding  with  a 
collegiate  course,  and  legal  studies,  on  account  of  deli- 
cate health.  In  1843  he  came  to  Chicago  and  remained 
a  year,  during  which  time  he  performed  some  literary 
work  for  the  Democrat;  but  his  health  remaining  poor, 
he  returned  to  the  East  and  determined  upon  pursuing 
the  study  of  medicine;  and  took  courses  of  study  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  be- 
coming an  alumnus  of  the  latter  city  in  1847.  Upon 
taking  his  degree,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  an  office  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  near  the  western  end  of  the  present  Randolph- 
street  bridge.  While  the  cholera  prevailed  in  this  city 
in  1849,  the  Alderman  of  the  Sixth  Ward  resigned;  and 
Dr.  Wentworth's  labors  among  the  poor,  and  his  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  medical  duties  among  those  who 
required  his  professional  services,  so  endeared  him  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ward  that  they  unanimously  re- 
quested him  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  resigned 
Alderman;  and  upon  his  consenting,  he  was  elected 
therefor.  At  the  ensuing  election  he  was  re-elected  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  In  1850  the  cholera  was  again 
a  visitant  of  this  city,  and  during  his  efforts  to  amelior- 
ate the  condition  of  the  afflicted  and  to  perform  his 
aldermanic  duties,  he  was  himself  taken  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  died  at  his  office  on  August  14,  1850,  after  a 
sickness  of  only  about  ten  hours.  John  Murphy,  the 
landlord  of  the  United  States  Hotel  at  which  Dr.  Went- 
worth boarded,  called  to  see  the  Doctor  about  7  a,  m.  and 
though  himself  in  perfect  health,  was  seized  and  died 
before  Dr.  Wentworth  demised.  Dr.  Wentworth  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  first  physician  in  Chicago  who 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  The  Chicago  Medical  Society  held  a 
meeting,  whereat  they  passed  a  deserved  eulogium  up- 
on the  character  and  services  of  Dr,  Wentworth ; 
especially  testifying  their  esteem  for  his  persistent  and 
self-abnegating  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed, particularly  during  the  epidemic  to  which  he 
had  fallen  a  victim,  and  that  such  effort  had  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  justice  that  his  memory  should  be  gratefully 
cherished  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  The  Mayor 
called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  which 
likewise  passed  resolutions  of  respect  and  condolence. 
The  Medical  Society,  and  the  Common  Council,  attend- 
ed the  funeral  of  Dr.  Wentworth  in  a  body,  subsequent 
to  which  his  remains  were  taken  to  the  family  burial 
place  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  interment.  t 
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Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  com- 
posed the  following  poem  upon  his  death: 

Science  doth  moum  for  tbee. 

Who  thus  at  opening  day. 

Didst  shroud  thy  manly  Iwad.  and  pus 

From  her  fair  halls  away. 

But  poverty  and  pain 
lament  with  deeper  woe 
Their  tienefactor  laid  in  dust. 
Where  turf  and  wild  flowers  grow; 

Lament  his  faithful  care 
Their  gushing  tears  that  dried, 
And  sought  them  in  these  dark  abodes 
That  few  explored  beside. 

Yet  better  thus  beloved. 
Ere  faded  prime,  to  fall. 
Affections  pearUdrops  on  thy  brow, 
And  o'er  thy  sable  pall. 

The  medical  colleges  and  hygienic  institutions  of 
Chicago  bear  mute,  though  substantial,  testimony  to 
the  medical  prowess  of  her  doctors,  as  her  many  hos- 
pitals, infirmaries  and  charitable  institutions  do  to  their 
benevolence  and  love  for  their  species.  These  are  as 
much  evidences  of  their  exerted  endeavor,  as  the  indi- 
vidual honor  and  fame  that  attaches  to  theirnames. 

The  early  medical  history  may  be  accurately  divided 
into  three  epochs:  one,  anterior  to  1834,  when  individ- 
ual, isolated  effort  characterized  the  medical  fraternity; 
the  second,  from  1835  to  1844,  when  the  various  indi- 
viduals commingled,  established  societies  and  medical 
sodalities  ;  and  the  third  epoch,  subsequent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Rush  Medical  College  in  1844,  when 
Chicago  became  a  recognized  center  of  medical  instruc- 
tion, and  the  alumni  of  this  institution  dispersed  through- 
out the  country,  carrying  the  impress  of  their  aima 
mater  with  them. 

But  two  additional  items  remain  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  chapter :  one  the  names  of  three  dentists,  two 
representative  Chicago  men,  Dr.  Aaron  Gibbs,  who 
came  here  about  1845;  Dr.  James  Kennicott,  who  com- 
menced dental  practice  about  1848,  and  John  C.  Pride, 
a  phenomenal  dentist,  who  not  alone  extracted  the  of- 
fending molar  or  incisor,  but  gave  instruction  in  vocal 
and  piano  music,  thorough-bass,  etc.,  in  the  year  1852. 
Also  the  name  of  John  Webster  deserves  mention  as 
the  first  hydropathic  physician  announcing  himself  as 
.such  in  1S52  ;  and  W.  Atkinson,  in  1853,  is  the  primal 
"confidential  "  physician. 

Eari.v  Druggists. — ^The  second  item  concerns 
those  who  provided  the  means,  whereby  the  physicians 
were  enabled  to  combat  disease.  The  earliest  pharma- 
ceutist of  Chicago  was  Philo  Carpenter,  who  arrived 
here  in  July,  1832,  shortly  thereafter  opening  a  variety 
and  drug  store  on  what  is  now  known  as  I^ke  Street, 
near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river;  and  subsequently 
removing  to  South  Water  Street.  Early  in  1833,  Peter 
Pruyne  *  and  Edmund  Stoughton  Kimberly  opened  the 
second  of  Chicago's  drug-stores.  William  Hull  Clarke 
arrived  in  Chicago  May  23,  1835,  and  opened  a  drug 
store  with  Abram  F.  Clarke.  Under  date  of  November 
1 1,  1835,  this  firm  advertised  that  they  have  opened  a 
new  drug  store  at  the  store  formerly  occupied  by  Kim- 
ball &  Porter,  corner  of  Water  and  Clark  streets.  This 
firm  subsequently  removed  to  102  Lake  Street ;  dissolv- 
ing partnership  March  i,  1841;  W.  H.  entering  into 
copartnership  with  Samuel  C.  Clarke,  his  brother,  and 
remaining  with  him  until  about  1850.  About  1855,  W. 
H.  Clarke  became  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Public  Works,  which  position  he  retained  until 

•  On  AuKiut  36,  iSis,  Hr.  Peter  Pruyne  mamcd  Rebecca  only  daughter 
ofSilMW.sSemu. 


his  death  in  August,  1S78.  Frederick  Thomas,  in  the 
American  of  June  8, 1835,  advertised  ihe  proprietorship 
of  the  Chicago  New  Drug,  Medical  and  Paint  Store,  on 
Water  Street,  two  doors  from  the  American  office,  near 
the  drawbridge;  and  also  advertised  that  he  performed 
"bleeding,  leeching  and  tooth-drawing;  "  thus  estab- 
lishing himself  as  Chicago's  first  barber-surgeon.  In 
the  American  of  January  16,  1836,  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary II,  Mr.  Thomas  announced  a  copartnership  with 
Thomas  Jenkin.s,  at  a  new  store  on  Lake  Street,  one 
door  west  of  Clark  ;  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods,  grocer- 
ies, paints,  drugs  and  medicines;  but  the  advertisement 
does  not  specify  that  the  phlebotomical  practice  was 
maintained.  On  April  2,  1836,  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, Mr.  Thomas  retiring.  The  names  of  the  other 
early  druggists  are  given  in  Fergus's  directory  of  1839: 
Edward  R.  Allen  and  Leroy  M.  Boyce;  Leroy  M.  Boyce 
continuing  the  business  alone  at  121  Lake  Street,  July 
10,  1840,  and  subsequently  at  113  I^ke  Street ;  being 
succeeded,  in  1851,  by  J.  Sears,  Jr.,  and  E.  R.  Bay. 
Dr.  E.  Dewey,  who  advertised  on  July  i,  1840,  as  being 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Dearborn  Street ;  Nelson  Bu- 
chanan, and  Sidney  Sawyer,  who  were  in  business  for  a 
number  of  years  subsequent  to  1839. 

RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  act  of  incorporation  for  this  institution  was 
drawn  by  Drs.  Daniel  Brainard  and  Josiah  C.  Good- 
hue ;  was  passed  by  the  Legislature ;  and  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  March  2,  1837.   The  Chic^  Amer- 


PIRST  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

ican  of  March  25,  1837,  commenting  thereupon,  states 
that  "  this  act  may  be  regarded  as  not  the  least  of  the 
favors  which  Chicago  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
State.  Being  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Illinois, 
or  indeed  west  of  Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  it  must 
soon  possess  advantages  of  location  which  but  few 
medical  schools  enjoy.  With  such  a  situation,  if  it  re- 
ceive the  fostering  care  of  the  public,  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  our  infant  city. 
The  benefits  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  literary 
and  scientific  institutiom  in  a  community  are  very 
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The  name  selected,  "  Rush  Medical  College,"  seems 
particularly  appropriate.  It  is  intended  as  an  honor  to 
the  memory  of  Benjamin  Rush,  that  eminent  physician 
and  illustrious  patriot,  whose  name  is  so  dear  to  every 
American. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  trustees  :  Hon. 
Theopholus  W.  Smith,  Dr.  J.  C.  Goodhue,  Rev.  Isaac 
T.  Hinton,  Dr.  John  T.  Temple,  James  H.  Collins,  Dr. 
Edmund  S.  Kimberlv,  Justin  Butterfield,  Ebenezer 
Peck,  John  H.  Kinzie,  John  Wright,  Henry  Moore, 


William  B.  Ogden,  John  D.  Caton,  Grant  Goodrich,  E. 
D.  Taylor,  all  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  Seth  S.  Whitman,  of 
Belvidere ;  Hon  Thomas  Ford,  of  Oregon  City ;  and 
the  Governor,  and  the  presiding  officeis  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  ex-officio  members. 
In  October,  1843,  an  organization  was  effected,  and  on 
the  34th  of  that  month  an  announcement  made  that  the 
first  annual  course  of  lectures  would  commence  Decem- 
ber 4,  1843.  and  continue  sixteen  weeks.  The  faculty 
were :  Daniel  Brainard,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery ;  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  materia  medica ;  John  McLean,  M.  D., 
professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  M.  L. 
Knapp,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics.  The  ticket  fees 
are  announced  as  sixty  dollars ;  dissecting  ticket,  five 
dollars;  graduation  fee,  twenty  dollars.  The  lectures 
were  delivered  in  two  small  rooms  situated  on  Clark 
Street.  William  Butterfield  was  the  only  graduate  that 
year ;  an  honorary  degree  being  conferred  upon  Thomas 
P.  Whipple  and  upon  John  McLean. 

In  1844  the  college  building  was  erected  by  John 
M.  Van  Osdel,  architect,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  Indiana  streets.  It  was  constructed  of 
brick  with  stone  facings  and  contained  two  large  lecture 
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rooms,  beside  rooms  for  chemical,  anatomical  and  other 
demonstrations.    Its  cost  was  about  $3,500. 

The  first  lecture  was  delivered  on  December  11, 
1844,  in  the  new  edifice,  and  the  formal  opening  oc- 
curred on  Friday,  December  13,  1844;  when,  before  a 
large  and  cultivated  audience,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson 
offered  a  prayer  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  Daniel 
Brainard,  president  of  the  faculty,  delivered  an  able 
address.  The  Weekly  Democrat  of  December  25, 1844, 
reviewing  the  opening  exercises  states :  "Dr.  Brainard, 
indeed,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  he  and  our  citizens  generally  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  intelligence  and  enterprise,  which  in  so 
short  a  time  have  erected  a  beautiful  and  costly  edifice 
dedicated  to  science,  in  which  are  already  gathered 
about  forty  students  from  our  own  and  neighboring 
States."  The  faculty  in  1845  were  Daniel  Brainard,  M. 
D.,  professor  of  surgery ;  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine ;  G.  N.  Fitch,  M. 
D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children  ;  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy ;  John  McLean,  M.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  W.  B.  Her- 
rick,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy.  The  directory  for 
1844  gives,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  the  four  gentle- 
men who  were  the  first  faculty  of  the  incipient  college, 
A.  W.  Davisson,  prosecutor  to  the  professor  of  anatomy. 

In  1 846,  the  cabinets  of  morbid  and  general  anatomy, 
materia  medica,  mineralogy,  etc..  were  enlarged  and  a 
library  of  about  six  hundred  volumes,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  students,  formed.  On  December  24,  1846,  a 
free  dispensary  was  opened  at  the  College,  where  advice 
and  medicine  were  gratuitously  dispensed  and  surgical 
cases  treated  and  requisite  operations  performed  with- 
out charge. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  5,  1847,  protoxide 
of  nitrogen  (laughing  gas)  was  first  administered  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience,  by  Professor  Blaney;  and 
upon  January  zi,  1848,  chloroform  was  first  used  as  an 
anaesthetic  in  surgery,  the  hypnotic  agent  being  admin- 
istered and  the  operation  subsequently  performed  by 
Dr.  Brainard,  assisted  by  Drs.  Herrick  and  Blaney. 

From  October  28,  1847,  to  February  2,  1848,  forty- 
nine  operations  were  performed  by  Dr.  Brainard  ;  who 
also  performed  the  first  recorded  case  of  emasculation 
during  the  session  of  i84q-5o, 

In  October,  1850,  Dr.  Thomas  Spencer,  resigned  the 
chair  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  and  the  trustees  of  the  College  ten- 
dered him  the  honorary  appointment  of  emeritus  pro- 
fessor thereof  in  acknowledgment  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  valuable  services. 

The  Gem  of  the  Prairie,  of  November  10,  1850, 
states  that  Mrs.  Brockway,  of  Jonesville,  Mich.,  arrived 
in  this  city  to  attend  lectures  in  Rush  Medical  College: 
but  no  record  is  extant  of  this  lady  having  become  a 
matriculate.  In  1852,  the  name  Emily  Blackwell,  of 
Ohio,  appears  as  a  student  of  the  session  of  1852-53; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  misogyny  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  liberality  of  the  college  faculty  was  un- 
able to  grant  a  second  course  of  lectures  to  Miss  Black- 
well,  and  she  subsequently  graduated  at  a  medical  col- 
lege in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  the  interregnum  of  the  collegiate  terms  of 
1854  and  1855,  the  College  was  rebuilt  and  its  interior 
remodeled  and  additional  rooms  were  furnished  for  the 
museum.*  and  for  post  mortem  examinations,  the  cost 
of  such  alterations  being  about  $15,000.   This  expense 

*Pn>f.  Daniel  Biwurd  nwde  u  extenrre  ooUcction  in  Eiirm,  which  he 
depoiitnl  in  the  new  moMan.  |^ 
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and  all  others  relevant  to  the  institution,  maintenance 
and  alteration  of  the  colle^  were  sustained  the  vari- 
ous faculties  of  the  institution;  the  faculty  being,  as  Dr. 
J.  Adams  Allen  remarked,  "  privileged  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses, after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Messieurs 
Snodgrass,  Tupman  and  Winkle  ;  and,  like  them,  have 
been  subject  to  acrimony  and  animadversion  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  expenditure."  The  only  donation  that  had 
been  made  to  Rush  Medical  College  toward  its  estab- 
lishment or  support,  was  the  lot  originally  given  where- 
upon the  first  college  was  erected.  This  fact  is  but  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  worthiness  of  the  College  to 
be  honored  by  Chicago  citizens,  for  the  faculty  have, 
from  pure»  disinterested  love  of  their  profession,  devoted 
their  money,  time,  energy  and  intellect  to  enhancing  the 
profiency,  and  ability  of  the  students  of  the  college, 
with  the  most  flattering  results  to  themselves  as  profes- 
sors, and  to  the  college  as  a  medical  alma  mater. 

The  following  table  *  exhibits  the  number  of  matric- 
ulates and  graduates  during  the  several  collegiate 
years: 


Years.  No.  of  Students. 

1843-  44    aa   

1844-  45    46   

1845- 46    50   , 

1846- 47    70   

1847- 48    140   

1848-  49   100   

1849-  50    104   

1850-  sr    125   , 

1851-  53    105   , 

1852-  53    108   , 

1853-  54    122   

1854-  55    "6   

1855-  56    150   

1856-  57    116   

I1857-58    lOO   


Graduates. 
I 
II 

..  10 
..  16 

••  33 

19 
..  42 

44 
..  30 
■•  34 
••  37 
..  41 
..  42 
..  41 

36 


William  Butterfield  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Justin 
Butterfield,  who  is  distinguished  in  the  forensic  annals  of 
early  Chicago.  After  Mr.  Butterfield  graduated  he 
practiced  his  profession  until  February,  1847  ;  on  the  3d 
of  March  of  that  year,  being  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  in  which 
capacity  he  performed  service  during  the  Mexican  War. 
During  his  slay  in  Mexico  he  became  a  confirmed  in- 
valid, from  the  climatic  rigors.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission on  May  i,  1858.  On  August  5,  j86r,  he  was 
commissioned  Captain  and  Commissary  of  subsistence, 
and  was  stationed  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  from  the  autumn 
of  1861  until  December,  1863  ;  and  at  Rock  Island,  111., 
during  the  year  1864,  resigning  his  commission  on 
December  3,  1864.  Subsequent  to  this  period  Dr. 
Butterfield  led  the  simple  life  of  a  private  citizen, 
dying  on  the  13th  of  January,  1878,  aged  fifty-seven 
years. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Society  has  become  com- 
mingled, in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  early  physi- 
cians of  this  city,  with  that  of  Cook  County  Medical 
Society.  Medical  societies  arose,  endured  for  a  brief 
season,  and  passed  away,  in  the  early  years  of  Chicago's 
existence,  with  such  frequency  that  their  nomenclature 
even  is  lost  to  recollection  ;  but  the  first  society  that 
attained  any  prominence  appears  to  have  been  the  Cook 
County  Medical  Society — of  which  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone 
was  secretary — whose  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Chicago  Insurance  Company  October  3,  1836. 
Subsequent  to  this  Society,  and  anterior  to  1857,  the  only 
one  that  achieved  any  protracted  vitality  was  the  Chi- 

*  Promthe  Sixleenth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Ruth  Medical  College,  for  1858- 
%%  Chicajco  Historical  Society. 

t  The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Catalo)!ue  had  graduaiei  dincring  in  number 
frum  thfM  apecified  above,  asfollow*:  iBtfi-i?.  )9  ;  i847-48.  3»;  1846-49,1$; 
'819-5O1  43  ;  »*3<»-5'i  39 :  '8;>-S».  37  ;  >8i5-5K,  41  ;  1857-38.  37- 


cago  Medical  Society,*  that  was  inaugurated  some  timr 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1850 ;  the  first  meeting 
having  been  held  in  a  room  on  Randolph  Street,  near 
the  comer  of  Clark,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  num 
ber  the  prominent  practitioners  of  the  city,  among  whom 
were  Drs.  Daniel  Brainard,  Levi  D.  Boone,  Brockholst 
McVickar,  W.  B.  Herrick,  John  Evans,  Edwin  G.  Meek, 
J.  Herman  Bird,*  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  Samuel  W.  Ritchey,t 
Philip  Maxwell  and  Nathan  S.  Davia  At  this  meeting 
a  committee  was  designated  to  prepare  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  which  was  adopted  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Society,  held  April  5,  1850  ;  whereat 
officers  were  elected  and  the  name  of  Chicago  Medical 
Society  adopted.  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Society,  and  Dr.  John  Evans  waselected 
delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Association ;  Dr. 
Evans  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion in  Cincinnati,  in  May,  1850,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Chicago  Society.  Dr.  Davis  states  that 
"Previous  to  the  formation  of  this  Society,  the  profes- 
sion of  the  city  had  been  so  divided  into  rival  factions 
that  many  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  suffi- 
cient harmony  of  action  to  maintain  a  social  organiza- 
tion among  the  members.  To  show  that  there  was 
some  reason  for  this  opinion,  I  may  mention  that  Dr. 
Brainard  and  several  others  who  participated  in  the  pre- 
liminary meetings,  never  attended  a  meeting  after  the 
first  election  of  officers.  And  before  the  first  six  months 
had  elapsed  charges  were  preferred  against  a  number  for 
unprofessional  conduct :  who,  instead  oi.  submitting  to 
a  trial  in  conformity  to  the  by-laws,  simply  treated  both 
the  charges  and  the  Society  with  contempt,  which  caused 
some  others  to  abandon  the  meetings  of  the  Society  ; 
and  so  lessened  the  number  of  the  members  who  con- 
tinued to  attend,  that  after  the  second  election  of  offi- 
cers in  April,  1851,  no  constitutional  quorum  could  be 
obtained." 

Drs.  Bird,  Blaney,  Boone,  Davis,  Evans,  Herrick, 
Meek,  and  two  or  three  other  physicians,  continued  to 
hold  meetings  at  stated  dates  each  month ;  although 
the  meetings  partook  rather  of  the  character  of  patho- 
logical sociables,  than  of  autocrats  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, because  of  there  being  an  insufficient  number 
in  attendance  to  poll  votes  requiring  the  presence  of  a 
quorum.  The  Society,  though  moribund,  continued  to 
exist,  consequent  upon  the  fidelity  and  persistence  of 
these  few  gentlemen  until  the  period  forthe  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  in  April,  1852.  Prior  to  this  meeting 
the  secretary  made  strenuous  efforts  to  convoke  an  ade- 
quate number  of  physicians  for  a  quorum  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers ;  and  to  amend  the  by-laws  so  that  a 
smaller  number  than  was  therein  designated  would 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Despite  the  energies  of  the  secretary  and  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  quasi-members,  but  an  insufficient  number 
for  the  intent  of  the  meeting  were  present ;  and  these 
simply  adjourned  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  and 
immediately  constituted  themselves  the  Cook  County 
Medical  Society ;  elected  a  physician — who  was  pres- 
ent, but  who  resided  outside  of  Chicago — a  member  to 
give  it  a  semblance  of  a  Cook  County  organization ; 
elected  Dr.  Erial  McArthur,  president,  and  Dr.  H.  A. 
Johnson,  secretary ;  adopted  a  few  simple  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Society,  and  appointed  Dr.  Alonzo 
B.  Palmer,  delegate  to  the  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  convene  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  ensuing  May.  J 

•  "  History  of  Chicago  Medical  Societyr,"  by  Nathan  S.  Davis,  M,  D.,  in 
minutes  of  Society  ;  a  scrutiny  of  said  minutes  having  been  afforded  by  Dr.  Li»^ 
Ion  H.  Montgomei^.  secretary. 

1-  Graduate.t  of  Rush  Medical  College,  clan  184^-46. 

%  The  Daily  Democrat  of  April  7,  tSji.  sutes  that  thi*  meeiiog  was  heic 
at  the  ofRce  of  Drv  Davis  mkI  Palmer,  on  April  5, 1853.  ^--^ 
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The  transfusion  of  the  Chicago,  into  the  Cook  County 
Medical  Society,  at  this  meeting,  occasioned  the  an- 
achronisms observable  in  the  recitals  of  physicians  as 
to  the  date  of  inception  of  the  Society.  The  meta- 
morphosed Society  held  its  stated  monthly  meetings, 
whereat  a  gradual  accession  of  attendance  and  interest 
was  observable ;  and  was  annually  represented  by  its 
accredited  delegates,  at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Illinois  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, until  September  or  October,  1858,  when  its  mem- 
bership included  a  large  proportion  of  the  active  practi- 
tioners of  the  city — especially  those  in  their  medical 
youth.  Being  thus  possessed  of  a  civic  clientele,  that 
presaged  well  for  the  influence,  growth,  and  stability  of 
the  Society,  and  the  solitary  member  from  the  rural 
district  having  died  :  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
change  the  name  of  the  Society,  to  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society,  as  more  expressive  of  the  membership  con- 
stituting it,  and  also  to  identify  it  with  the  original  or- 
ganization of  which  the  Cook  County  Society  had  been 
a  continuation.  This  was  done  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  members  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Society 
held — presumably — in  October,  1858. 

Since  that  epoch  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  has 
maintained  its  entity  with  a  mutative  membership  and  a 
corresponding  degree  of  changeful  success  and  prosper- 
ity. But  the  regular  meetings  have  been  held  and  at- 
tended to  the  manifest  improvement  of  its  members  and 
the  advancement  of  their  professional  knowledge  and 
interests.  The  fire  of  1S71  made  but  a  brief  hiatus  in 
the  sessions,  as  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis — the  sole  sur- 
viving, continuous  member  of  the  original  body — invited 
the  Society  to  meet  at  his  residence  on  Wabash  Avenue; 
after  which  the  Society  met  in  a  court-room,  that  re- 
mained tenantable,  in  the  partially  incinerated  court- 
house ;  until  more  suitable  and  commodious  quarters 
could  be  procured,  during  which  period  the  growth  of 
the  Society,  the  professional  skill  and  talent  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  beneficent  influence  exerted  have  made  a 
notable  mark  in  the  medical  annals  of  the  city. 

In  September,  1857,  the  German  Medical  Society  of 
Chicago  was  organized  ;  with  William  Wagner,. M.  D., 
president;  E.  Schmidt,  M.  D.,  vice-president,  and 
George  D.  Schloetzer,  M.  D.,  secretary. 

The  State  Medical  Society  was  first  organized  at 
Springfield,  June  4,  1850,  and  Chicago  received  its  meed 
of  recognition  by  William  B.  Herrick,  M,  D.,  then  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, being  elected  president,  and  Edwin  G.  Meek,  M. 
D.,  being  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries. 

HOMEOPATHY. 

The  discovery  of  homeopathy,  as  a  distinctive  spe- 
cialty of  medical  practice,  is  conceded  to  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann, who  became  a  systematic  pathological  heresiarch 
about  1810.  But  however  ancient  the  phrase  or  system, 
its  disciples  have  increased  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
L.  Wilsey — the  first  convert  to  homeopathy  in  the 
United  States,  in  1826— until  now  they  are  numbered 
by  thousands. 

The  history  of  homeopathy  in  Chicago  may  be  sum- 
marized in  two  words — effort  and  success.  In  any  de- 
parture from  an  accepted  dictum,  the  schismatic  en- 
counters intense  opposition;  this,  the  homeopathists 
have  encountered,  and  their  status  at  the  present  day  is 
a  stronger,  more  unerring  and  satisfactory  testimonial 
than  any  eulogium  that  could  be  penned  ;  and  this  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  In 
the  ranks  of  the  adherents  of  any  novel  tenet  or  dogma. 


charlatans  flock  to  the  newly  raised  standard  and  cover 
the  disciples  with  discredit  because  of  their  disreputable 
practices ;  which  are  as  possible  in  a  new  body  of  med- 
ical practitioners,  as  of  troops — merely  from  defective 
organization. 

David  Sheppard  Smith,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor- 
able title  of  "  Father  of  Western  Homeopathy,"  arrived 
in  Chicago  in  May,  1836  ;  a  graduate  from  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  class  of  1836; 
and  thus  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  medical 
practitioner  now  living  {1883)  in  this  city.  Dr.  Smith 
became  convinced,  of  the  verity  of  the  homeopathic 
practice  in  1837,  and  pursued  a  further  course  of  med- 
ical investigation.  After  unsuccessfully  treating  his 
oldest  child  according  to  the  regular  school,  and  achiev- 
ing its  cure  by  homeopathic  treatment,  early  in  1843, 
he  became  a  firm  enunciator  of  the  "stmiia  simiUbus 
curaatur"  creed.  In  1842,  Dr.  R.  E.  W.  Adams  came 
to  Chicago,  and  became  associated  in  the  medical 
practice  with  Dr.  Smith;  and,  after  the  latter  gentleman 
embraced  homeopathy.  Dr.  Adams  also  became  a  con- 
vert. In  August,  1843,  Dr.  Aaron  Pitney  arrived  in 
Chicago,  and  this  triumvirate  were  the  earliest  homeop- 
athists of  this  city. 

Dr.  David  Sheppard  Smith  was  born  in  Camden, 
N.  J.,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1816,  and  is  the  son  of 
Isaac  Smith,  of  Salem  County,  in  that  State.  The 
immediate  ancestors  of  Dr.  Smith's  mother  were  Welsh, 
and  manifested  in  a  high  degree,  the  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, determination  of  character  and  healthful  physique 
that  are  characteristic  of  that  nation.  To  these  inher- 
ited qualities  Dr.  Smith  united  laborious  and  painstak- 
ing industry,  and  early  exhibited  intense  desire  for  the 
best  moral  and  intellectual  culture;  the  first  he  received 
from  his  mother;  the  latter  he  obtained  by  persevering 
application.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the 
office  of  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Mulford^  as  a  medical  student,  and 
attended  three  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College  in  Philadelphia;  graduating  from  that  justly 
celebrated  school  in  1836.  In  1837,  he  returned  to 
Camden,  N.  J.,  to  visit  his  parents;  and,  at  that  time, 
became  a  catechumen  of  the  Hahnemann  school,  and 
the  investigations  he  pursued  resulted  in  his  embracing 
the  tenets  of  this  branch  of  medical  science  in  1843; 
Dr.  Smith  having  returned  to  Illinois  in  1838.  The 
success  that  has  attended  his  practice  has  been  equaled 
by  the  advancement  he  has  made  in  the  scientific  and 
social  circles  of  Chicago.  A  man  of  great  natural  en- 
dowments, of  sterling  integrity,  of  comprehensive  benev- 
olence and  undiscriminating  humanity;  the  poor  of  the 
city  learned  the  name  of  David  Sheppard  Smith  as  one 
whose  heart  was  open  to  their  appeals,  and  whose  medi- 
cal skill  was  always  exercised  to  the  healing  of  their 
diseases; — and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  influential 
and  wealthy  made  constant  demands  upon  his  services 
as  a  physician.  His  unremittent  professional  labors 
have  twice  necessitated  the  temporary  relinquishment  of 
his  practice;  the  first  time  in  1856,  when  he  removed  to 
Waukegan;  and  the  second  in  1866,  when  he  viated 
Europe.  Dr.  Smith  married  Miss  Rebecca  Ann  Dennis, 
of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  in  1836.  Four  children  resulted 
from  this  marriage,  two  of  whom  survive ;  one,  Mrs. 
Whitehead,  wife  of  Major  F.  F.  Whitehead,  U.  S.  A. ; 
and  the  other  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ely,  of  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Smith  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  from  its  inception ;  and 
had  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Cleveland,  an  honorary  degree  in  1856.  _  In 
1857  he  was  elected  general  secretary  of  the  Ajnerican 
Institute  of  Homeopathy;  and,  11^18^8,  was  ^^^Qg 
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president,  and  in  1865,  as  treasurer,  of  this  national  in- 
stitution of  physicians;  and  the  conferring  of  these  hon- 
ors on  this  typical  Chicago  physician  are  but  a  fitting 
tribute  to  him. 

Dr.  John  Taylor  Temple,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  became  a  convert  to 
homeopathy  about  1842,  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  D. 
S.  Smith,  and  commenced  practicing  at  Galena,  that 
year.  Dr.  Temple  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1804,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton  (who 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  General  LaFayette 
at  Castle  Garden,  in  1822),  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
two  years  old.  His  eldest  daughter,  Leonora  M.  Tem- 
ple, is  the  widow  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne.  Three 


other  daughters — Elizabeth,  Marcella  and  Josephine — 
are  living,  as  is  one  son,  John  Howard  Temple.  About 
1845,  Dr.  Temple  made  the  overland  trip  to  California, 
a  difficult  journey  in  those  days,  and  deemed  almost 
as  venturesome  as  a  voyage  to  find  the  survivors  of  an 
Arctic  exploration  would  be  now.  In  the  very  early 
days  of  Chicago's  history  the  Doctor,  during  his  pere- 
grinations, discovered  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion; excavated  three  sections  of  earthwork  of  the  Illi- 
nois &  Michigan  Canal ;  and,  with  John  M.  VanOs- 
del,  applied  new  machinery  for  pumping  water  in  the 
works  of  the  canal.  Dr.  Temple  was  a  proficient  geol- 
ogist, botanist  and  chemist,  and  had  one  of  those  com- 
prehensive and  discriminative  minds  that  instinctively 
descry  the  salient  points  of  any  topic  or  project.  He 
was  a  restless,  earnest,  indefatigable  worker,  and  what- 
ever he  did,  he  did  with  all  his  might;  whether  it  was 
an  anatomical  demonstration,  or  duck-hunting;  the  lat- 
ter amusement  being  a  favorite  one  with  the  Doctor,  he 
being  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  rod  and  gun.  His  life 
was  an  example  to  the  men  of  his  time;  his  death  a  loss 
to  the  scientific  professions,  and  the  society  wherein  he 
lived. 

James  Sterling  Beach,  who  was  a  printer  during 
the  early  days  of  Chicago,  determined  on  abandoning  the 
stick  for  the  scalpel;  and,  in  1843,  commenced  reading 
medicine  with  Dr.  Aaron  Pitney.  In  July,  1846,  Dr. 
Beach  commenced  practicing,  somewhat  before  his 
course  of  study  had  qualified  him  to  do  so — according 
to  the  Doctor's  statement — but  in  any  case  of  undecided 
diagnosis  he  submitted  the  point  in  question  to  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  acted  according  to  his  decision.  It  is  per- 
tinent to  remark  here,  that  Dr.  Beach's  strong  point  in 
his  medical  career  has  been  the  unfailing  accuracy  in 
diagnosing  the  diseases  of  his  patients.  One  other  fact 


remains  to  be  stated,  in  connection  with  his  early  entry 
into  the  ranks  of  practicing  physicians,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fill  a  hiatus  in  the  corps  of  physicians 
occasioned  by  so  many  of  them  being  sick  with  typhoid 
fever,  when  that  disease  was  epidemic  in  1846.  Dr. 
Beach  was  bom  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  24,  1826, 
and  came  to  Chicago  in  July,  1838;  was  married  to 


Miss  Helen  M.  Stone  in  September,  1847;  practiced  with 
Dr.  William  Pierce,  at  53  Randolph  Street,  in  1849: 
and  was  elected  Coroner  in  18^4;  completed  the  term 
of  James  Andrews,  as  Sheriff,  in  1856 ;  and  graduated 
from  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  College  the  class  of 
1856-^7.  After  Dr.  Beach  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  he  abandoned  all  literary  pursuits,  either  in 
the  manufacture  of  "copy"  or  its  transmutation  to  the 
"  galley  "  ere  it  sailed  before  the  public  as  printed  mat- 
ter. The  Doctor  has  an  extensive  practice ;  and  his 
cheery,  jocund  manner  enlivens  a  sick-room  fully  as 
potentially  as  his  skill  alleviates  the  su£Fering  of  his 
patient. 

The  other  homeopathic  practitioners  of  early  Chi- 
cago, who  achieved  reputation  in  their  profession  and 
remained  in  the  city,  are:  George  E.  Shipman,  Henry 
Kirke  White  Boardman,  D.  Alphonso  Colton,  Gay- 
lord  D.  Beebe,  Nicholas  Francis  Cooke,  Reuben  Ludlam 
and  Alvan  Edmund  Small.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  other  practitioners,  but  they  only  coruscated  for 
a  brief  period  in  the  homeopathic  orbit. 

Henry  Kirke  White  Boardman  came  to  Chicago  in 
the  fall  of  1846,  and  practiced  medicine  according  to 
the  old  school  until  1851  ;  when  he  became  a  homeop- 
athist.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  student  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Mutter.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Dr. 
Boardman's  practice  was  his  surgery;  in  this  branch  he 
had  few  compeers.  He  was  married  ;  and  died  about 
1874. 

Gavlord  D.  Beebe  was  bom  May  28,  1835,  at  Pal- 
myra, Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in 
rather  indigent  circumstances ;  and  being  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  means  to  furnish  his  son  with  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, the  latter  determined  upon  leaving  home  and  en- 
deavoring to  gratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  In  this 
project  he  was  opposed  by  his  father,  and  sustained  by 


his  mother — a  noble  Christian  woman — and  acting  upon 
her  advice  and  following  his  own  intense  de»re,  Dr. 
Beebe,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  attended  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary ;  studied  hard  and  worked  harder 
in  laboring  for  farmers  and  teaching  school  during  va- 
cations, and,  by  economy,  not  alone  paid  for  his  tuition 
but  saved  enough  money  to  support  himself  while  study- 
ing medicine.  He  pursued  his  medical  studies  for  one 
year  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  then  entered  Albany 
Medical  College.  During  his  occupancy  of  this  institu- 
tion he  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Pratt,  a  leading  homeo- 
pathic physician.  He  pursued  a  full  course  of  study  at 
the  Albany  College  and  graduated  with  g^eat  credit. 
He  then  went  through  his  complete  curriculum  at  the 
Homeopathic  School  of  Medicine  at  Philadelphia;  grad- 
uating therefrom  in  1857  ;  subsequent  to  which  he 
settled  in  Chicago,  and  very  shortly  afterward  was  as- 
sociated in  homeopathic  practi<%  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Small ; 
a  conclusive  evidence  of  his  medical  proficiency.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  President  Lincoln  com- 
missioned him  as  brigade  surgeon,  but  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  State  Medical  Board  for  ex- 
amination for  this  military  position,  they  declined  cate- 
chising him,  simply  because  he  was  a  homeopathist 
Dr.  Beebe  then  went  to  Washington,  car| 
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only  as  those  who  have  become  fused  into  the  history 
of  homeopathy  in  this  city.  They  formed  the  medical 
Macedonian  phalanx  that  penetrated  opposition,  that 
received  the  brunt  of  thi.,  affray;  and  the  survivors  of 
which  little  coterie  now  enjoy  the  merited  fruits  of  their 
perseverance  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  They  are 
a  hardy,  working  assemblage  of  pugnacious  patholog- 
ical pioneers,  and,  like  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  "have  left  unstained  what  there  they  "  formed  : 
freedom  to  practice  medicine  according  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  individual. 

One  obstacle  encountered  by  the  new  school  can  be 
discerned  by  reading  the  following  open  letters  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Northwestern  Journal  of  Homeopathy 
for  October,  1850 : 

Dr.  Shipman  :  During  the  session  of  1849  and  1850  I  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Rush  Medical  College  in  Chi- 
cago, and  was  denrous  of  attending  the  ensutngr  course,  and  receiv- 
ing the  honors  of  the  College,  as  1  should  have  been  entitled  to  do 
had  none  but  the  ordinary  tests  of  qualification  been  applied  to  me. 
But  wishing  to  have  the  matter  fully  undestood  previous  to  securing 
tickets  for  another  course,  I  addressed  the  following  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  faculty,  and  received  the  accompanying  reply : 

St.  Charles,  III.,  September  is,  1850. 
Dr.  N.S.  Davis — Sir :  I  am  a  homeopathist  from  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  and  the  efficacy  of  the  practice  of 
homeopathia.     With  these  views,  will  you  graduate  me  if  I  com- 
ply with  the  ordinary  requisitions  of  the  faculy? 

Yours,  etc., 

M.  DANIEL  COE. 

Chicago,  September  16,  1850. 
Mr.  Daniel  Coe — Dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  to  inform  you 
that  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College  will  not  recommend 
you  to  the  trustees  for  a  degree  so  long  as  they  have  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  you  entertain  the  doctrines,  and  intend  to  trifle  with 
human  life  on  the  principles  ^ou  avow  in  your  letter.  To  do  other- 
wise would  involve  both  parties  in  the  grossest  inconsistency. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

N.  S.  DAVIS, 
Secretary  ef  the  Faeuity  ef  Rush  Medieai  College. 

There  is  no  need  of  recounting  the  various  arguments 
used  pro  and  con  relative  to  this  correspondence ;  it 

demonstrated,  however,  that  homeopathists  could  not 
graduate  from  Rush  Medical  College  ;  and  the  fact 
.must  have  been  apparent  to  them  of  the  necessity  for 
a  college  of  their  own,  where  the  adherents  of  the 
homeopathic  school  could  pursue  the  requisite  course 
of  study  and  graduate  as  doctors  of  medicine.  To  dis- 
cuss the  necessities  of  the  new  school  of  medicine,  a 
homeopathic  convention  was  convened,  and  the  Gem  of 
the  Prairie  thus  commented  upon  the  science  whose  ad- 
herents were  about  to  assemble :  *>  That  although  old- 
school  practitioners  at  first  regarded  the  *  infinitesimal 
philosophy '  as  a  delusion,  and  that  it  was  still  regarded 
by  the  great  body  of  them  as  a  system  of  quackery,  it 
had  gained  a  strong  position,  and  was  growing  daily, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  In  fact,  it  recog- 
nized homeopathy  as  something  which  could  not  be 
ignored  or  sneered  out  of  existence." 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of 
Messrs  Skinner  and  Hoyne,*  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
Dearborn  streets,  on  June  3d,  1851.  Prof.  L.  Dodge,  of 
Cleveland,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  T.  G.  Com- 
stock,  of  St.  Louis,  appointed  secretary.  The  special  de- 
sign of  the  meeting  was  announced  to  be  the  formation  of 
a  Western  homeopathic  association.  A  committee  on 
credentials  was  appointed,  consisting  of  D.  S.  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Chicago;  L.  M.  Tracy,  M,  D.,  Milwaukee,  and 
George  E.  Shipman,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  who  presented  the 
following  resolution  as  a  basis  of  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention: 


a  numerously-signed  petition,  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  homeopathic  surgeon,  and  the  action  of  the 
officials  there  rendered  his  application  a  species  of  test 
case.  Dr.  Beebe  procured  an  order  from  President 
Lincoln,  decreeing  that  he  should  be  examined,  and 
presented  himself  before  a  board  imbued  with  preju- 
dice, not  alone  against  homeopathy,  but  against  Dr. 
Beebe  individually.  His  examination  was  consequently 
unusually  rigorous,  but  his  scientific  knowledge  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  triumphantly  underwent  the 
ordeal,  and  received  his  appointment  as  brigade  surgeon. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  command  cf  General  Hunter  in 
Kansas,  and  while  on  duty  there  was  once  arrested  by 
some  Federal  troops  who  mistook  him  for  the  celebrated 
Quantrell.  He  occupied  several  important  positions 
upon  the  medical  staff,  until — when  medical  director  of 
the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps — he  was  compelled  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill-health,  in  April,  1863,  superinduced 
by  unremittent  labor  and  over  exertion.  Dr.  Beebe 
then  returned  to  Chicago  and  resumed  his  civic  practice, 
continuing  therein  until  1868,  when  his  chronic  cardiac 
affection  recurred,  and  compelled  the  relinquishment  of 
his  practice,  until  1874,  when  he  resumed  his  office 
practice  only,  which  he  continued  until  the  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  which  he  had  been  so 
long  afflicted,  prostrated  him  in  his  last  sickness  in 
April,  1877;  from  which  disease  he  died  on  the  iithday 
of  that  month.  Dr.  Beebe  was  married  in  1863,  to  Miss 
Mary  Brewster,  of  Erie,  Penn.  Dr.  Beebe  was  a  close, 
earnest  and  aggressive  student  in  applying  medical  ex- 
pedients that  commended  themselves  to  his  reasoning 
faculties.  He  was  the  first  to  use  sulpho-carbolate  of 
sodium  as  a  preventive  in  scarlet  fever;  and  although 
he  made  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of  this  agent  as  a 
prophylactic,  yet  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  its 
primary  appliances,  and  the  initial  step  to  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  this  substance.  Dr.  Beebe  was  also  the 
first  to  introduce  the  method  of  torsion  in  ovarian  dis- 
eases, in  place  of  the  old  clamps  and  ligatures.  As  a 
surgeon  he  was  probably  unexcelled  in  the  profession, 
and  the  success  that  attended  his  intestinal  operations 
is  a  matter  of  surgical  emulation  to  the  present  day;  one 
distinctive  feature  of  such  surgery  being  his  fortuitous 
use  of  disinfectants  to  preclude  gangrene.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  this  class  of  drugs,  and  contended  to 
the  day  of  his  death  that  carbolic  acid  was  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  cancer,  but  that  the  danger  attendant  upon 
its  use  was  such  as  to  prevent  its  general  adoption. 
The  successful  utilization  of  phenic  acid,  however,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  jeopardy  was  principally  attribu- 
table to  the  chemical  impurity  of  carbolic  acid,  and  has 
revived  and  strengthened  the  claim  Dr.  Beebe  originally 
made.  His  most  successful  operation  iras  one  per- 
formed upon  a  Mrs.  Childs,  of  Lee  Centre,  111.,  and  was 
one  wherein  strangulated  hernia  had  produced  mortifi- 
cation of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  the  operation  a 
large  quantity  of  the  viscera  was  excised  ;  and  in  com- 
menting upon  this  phenomenal  case,  that  medical  au- 
thority of  the  world,  the  London  Lancet,  said,  "  that 
since  this  operation  life  was  never  to  be  despaired  of 
under  any  circumstances."  An  affectionate  and  just 
tribute  is  paid  to  him  by  Dr.  N.  F.  Cooke,  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  work,  **  Antiseptic  Medication  :  "  "  To  the 
memory  of  Gaylord  D.  Beebe,  the  great  surgeon  whose 
genius  foretold  all  that  is  herein  demonstrated  ;  this 
book  is  dedicated,  by  his  life-long  friend  and  co-labor- 
er, the  author." 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  that  have  been  cited 
are  not  to  be  consider^  as  embracing  all  of  Hahne- 
mann's followers  who  have  flourished  in  Chic^o,  but 


*Hon.  Jonatbaa  Yoaoff  SeamiBOB,  Hon.  WiUiain  B.  Ogden  and  Hon. 
Thonun  Hojrne  were  among  the  eariicst  of  the  boroeopithiG  bfinen. 
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Retolved,  Tfaat  those  present  shall  be  considered  members  of 
thn  convention  who  have  conformed  to  the  existing  medical  insti- 
tutions of  thecountry,  or  who  have  been  engajjed  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  five  years,  {being  avowed  twlievers  in,  and  practitioners 
of,  homeopathy.)  or  who  shall  have  passed  an  examination  before 
the  committee 

This  resolution  was  passed,  and,  under  its  provisions, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee as  qualified  to  seats  in  the  convention:  Lewis 
Dodge,  M.  D.,  Cleveland;  T.  G.  Comstock,  M.  D.,  St. 
Louis;  H.  C.  Foote,  M.  D.,  Galesburg;  A.  Giles,  M.  D., 
Southport,  Wis.;  Dr.  M.  D.  Coe,  St.  Charles;  Dr.  A.  P. 
Holt,  Lyndofi;  Dr.  William  Vallette,  Elgin;  Dr.  W.  C. 
Barker,  Waukegan;  D.  S.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Chicago;  L.  M. 
Tracy,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee;  George  E.  Shiproan,  M.  D., 
Chicago. 

The  convention  met  at  Warner's  Hall  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  Dr.  I.  S.  P.  Lord,  Batavia;  John  Granger, 
M.  D.,  St.  Louis;  Thomas  J.  Vastine,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis; 
Prof.  Charles  D.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Cleveland;  John 
Wheeler,  M.  D.,  Cleveland;  M.  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  Peoria; 
Dr.  N.  Clark  Burnham,  Peoria;  E.  H.  Kennedy,  M.  D., 
Galena;  D.  T.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Waukesha;  G.  W.  Critten- 
den, M.  D.,  Janesville;  E.  H.  Clapp,  M.  D.,  Farmington, 
were  reported  to  the  convention  and  elected  members 
thereof.  By-laws  and  constitution  were  drafted  and 
adopted  and  the  "  Western  Institute  of  Homeopathy  " 
thereby  created.  The  following  officers  of  the  Institute 
were  then  unanimously  elected:  L.  M.  Tracy,  M.  D., 
Milwaukee,  president;  D.  S.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Chicago;  T. 

G.  Comstock,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis;  Lewis  Dodge,  M.  D., 
Cleveland,  and  A.  Giles,  M.  D.,  Southport,  vice-presi- 
dents; George  E.  Shipman,  M.  D.  Chicago,  secretary. 
On  the  evening  of  June  5,  Prof.  Lewis  Dodge  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Institute  and  a  public  audience. 

The  antagonism  between  the  two  medical  schools 
remained  quiescent,  until  the  friends  of  homeopathy 
considered  that  official  recognition  was  due  the  practi- 
tioners thereof, and  on  March  14, 1857, apetition numer- 
ously signed  by  prominent  citizens  of  Chicago,  was 
presented  to  the  Common  Council,  requesting  that 
some  portion  of  the  new  City  Hospital  might  be  allotted 
to  the  homeopathic  physicians,  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  according  to  their  school  of  practice.  The  pe- 
tition was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  this 
body,  upon  July  9,  1857,  appointed  two  medical  and 
surgical  boards  for  the  City  Hospital,  constituted  as 
follows: 

Allopathic  Board: — Consulting  physicians:  Drs.  N. 
S.  Davis  and  G.  K.  Amerman;  physicians  and  surgeons, 
Drs.  R.  N.  Isham,  John  Craig,  DeLaskie  Miller,  W. 
Wagner,  J.  P.  Ross,  George  D.  Schloetzer. 

Homeopathic  Board: — Consulting  physicians:  Drs. 
A.  £.  Small  and  A.  Pitney;  physicians  and  surgeons,  Drs. 

H.  K.  W.  Boardman,  Reuben  Ludlam,  D.  Alphonso 
Colton,  S.  Seymour,  N.  F.  Cooke,  George  E.  Shipman. 

To  the  first  board,  three-fourths  of  the  hospital  were 
allotted  ;  to  the  latter  board,  one-fourth.  But  the  des- 
ignation "Allopathic  Board  "  caused  a  perfect  Pan- 
dora's box  of  discussion  and  objection.  The  regular 
physicians  objected  to  being  called  a  board  of  "  other 
diseases"  fallos,  other;  pathos,  disease);  and  also  to 
practice  with  those  whom  they  classified  as  irregular 
practitioners.  Correspondence  abounded  ;  pamphlets 
were  prolific  ;  the  Cook  County  Medical  Society  de- 
nounced the  homeopathists,  perhaps  a  little  "ex  cath- 
edra ; "  and  the  homeopathists  erected  bulwarks  of  sta- 
tistical facts  against  which  the  darts  of  the  regulars 
hurtled  harmlessly ;  one  pamphleteer  getting  rather 
worsted  because  of  a  Hellenic  typographical  error.  In 
fact,  the  Montagues  and  Capulets  of  the  medical  pro- 


fession had  a  decided  tourney,  and  the  Board  of  Health, 
unable  to  discern  any  way  of  bridging  the  pathological 
abyss  and  of  acceding  to  the  petition  referred  to  them, 
took  refuge  in  inaction;  and  the  hospital  remained,  not 
alone  unprovided  with  physicians,  but  without  furniture. 
The  Common  Council  also  evaded  the  issue  by  declar- 
ing the  city  too  poor  to  make  the  expenditures  requisite 
for  the  establishment  of  the  hospital,  and  then,  in  185S, 
leased  the  building  to  some  "  regular  "  physicians,  who 
established  therein  a  public  hospital,  cared  for  the 
county  poor  and  gave  clinical  demonstrations,  princi- 
pally to  the  students  of  Rush  Medical  College.  In 
1863  the  General  Government  confiscated  the  building 
and  transformed  it  into  a  general  hospital,  with  Surgeon 
Brockholst  McVickar  in  charge,  and  with  George  K. 
Amerman  and  J.  P.  Ross,  as  acting  assistant  surgeons. 
The  hospital  was  shortly  afterward  changed  in  its  scope 
of  treatment,  and  soldiers  afflicted  with  ophthalmic  or 
auricular  diseases  were  alone  received  there;  Dr.  Joseph 
S.  Hildreth  being  in  charge;  the  hospital  remaining 
under  his  administration  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
when  it  became  the  DeMarr  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital; 
subsequent  to  which  it  became  the  County  Hospital. 

Homeopathic  Pharmacy. — The  first  homeopathic 
pharmacy  was  established  by  Dr.  David  Sheppard 
Smith,  at  his  ofllice,  in  1844.  llie  rapid  growth  of 
homeopathic  practice  necessitated  the  establishment  of 
a  depot  in  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Smith  procured  a  supply 
of  the  medicines  of  this  school,  which  he  furnished  to 
his  brother  physicians  as  required.  The  pharmacy  was 
an  unpretentious  affair,  but  was  fully  adequate  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed;  enabling  tha homeop- 
athic practitioners  to  prescribe  "secundum artem,"  for 
their  patients.  About  1854,  Dr.  Reuben  Ludlam  be- 
came associated  with  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  business 
amounted  to  several  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  In 
1856,  Dr.  George  E.  Shipman  started  a  pharmacy  3194 
l..a  Salle  Street,  but  the  management  was,  shortly  after 
its  inception,  transferred  (o  C  S.  Halsey,  who  removed 
the  pharmacy  to  108  Wells  Street,  and  associated  with 
him  Benjamin  Cowell,  Jr.  No  homeopathic  dispensary 
appears  to  have  been  regularly  established  before  the 
year  1858. 

The  first  Homeopathic  Hospital  was  established  in 
1854,  by  Dr.  George  E.  Shipman,  at  20  Kinzie  Street,  a 
little  east  of  State;  the  funds  being  supplied  by  private 
subscription.  The  impetus  to  the  founding  of  the  hos- 
pital was  given  by  Madame  Wright,  who  pron..oed  Dr. 
Shipman  $t,ooo  a  year  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital,  if  it  was  established.  Dr.  S.  W.  Graves,  a 
homeopathic  physician,  was  among  the  first  of  th(^ 
who  died  in  the  hospital;  he  being  seized  with  the 
cholera  while  in  attendance  upon  his  patients  and,  hav- 
ing neither  intimate  friends  nor  relatives  in  the  city, 
went  to  the  hospital.  Of  this  physician  it  is  authori- 
tatively stated,  that,  in  the  unremitting  exercise  of  his 
duties  among  those  afflicted  with  the  cholera,  he  went 
almost  without  sleep  for  fourteen  nights  and  partook  of 
the  merest  snatches  of  food,  taken  irregularly;  and  thus 
from  the  enfeebled  condition  of  his  constitution,  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  disease;  a  martyr  to  his  profession.  In 
January,  1855,  Mrs.  Peter  Nelson,  assumed  the  position 
of  matron  of  the  institution,  which  she  retained  until  its 
close,  in  the  commencement  of  May,  1855,  a  species 
of  "ex  post  facto"  organization  of  the  hospital  was 
made  by  a  meeting  of  homeopathic  physicians,  held  at 
the  office  of  Dr.  D.  S.  Smith,  on  LaSalle  Street,  near 
Madison;  the  site  of  which  office  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Mercantile  Building,  At  this  meeting  J.  H.  Dun- 
ham was  president,  Dr.  D.  S.  Smith,  vic&rpfesident,  aad 
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Dr.  George  E.  Shipman,  secretary.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  to  attend  the  patients  at  Dr.  Ship- 
man's  hospital:  Physicians:  George  E.  Shiinnan,  D.  S. 
Smith  and  Reuben  Ludtam. 

Surgeons:  H.  K.  W.  Boardman  and  L.  A.  Douglass. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  appointed  a 
Board  of  Directors;  J.  H.  Dunham,  Hon.  J.  M.  Wilson, 
Hon.  Norman  B.  Judd,  Orrington  Lunt,  J.  S.  Doggett, 
Dr.  D.  S.  Smith,  Dr.  George  E.  Shipman,  George  A. 
(Jibbs,  William  H.  Brown  and  Thomas  Hoyne. 

In  addition  to  the  physicians  thus  appointed,  and 
who  took  monthly  tours  of  service  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  homeop- 
athic physicians,  then  in  the  city,  attended  the  patients, 
and  so  successful  was  this  exercise  of  their  skill,  that  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  patients  treated  in  the 
twenty-eight  months  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  hospital, 
but  nine  died;  and  of  twenty-seven  small-pox  cas^ 
clinically  treated,  but  one  terminated  fatally,  and  this 
case  was  the  first  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wright,  her  trustees  could 
not  recognize  the  verbal  arrangement  made  with  Dr. 
Shipman,  and  the  homeopathists  of  those  days  being 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  city,  the 
treasury  became  depleted.  A  vain  effort  was  made  by 
the  attending  physicians  to  tide  over  the  financial 
dearth  by  contributing  $500  of  their  own  sparse  funds, 
the  rent  of  the  hospital  also  having  augmented  from 
nothing  to  $1,000  per  annum.   Dr.  Shipman  therefore 


determined  upon  its  suspension,  and  on  May  i,  1857, 
the  hospital  was  permanently  closed. 

Hahnemann  College. — As  recounted  in  the  history 
of  homeopathy,  the  urgent  need  for  a  homeopathic 
college  was  early  experienced  by  the  practitioners  of 
that  science,  and  David  Sheppard  Smith  determined 
on  supplying  the  want.  Accordingly,  in  1853,  a 
draft  for  a  charter  was  sent  to  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State,  in  whose  hands  it  failed  of  fruition. 
Dr.  Smith  then  went  to  Springfield  and  endeavored  to 
find  the  missing  charter,  contemplating  making  a  per- 
sonal effort  to  secure  its  legalization,  but  the  charter 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Meeting  Hon.  Thomas 
Hoyne,  Dr.  Smith  explained  the  predicament,  and  Mr. 
Hoyne  took  the  Doctor  to  the  law-office  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  where  Dr.  Smith  drafted  a  new  charter,  and 
exerted  himself  to  achieve  its  passage;  which  was  ac- 
complished in  January,  1855.  The  trustees  under  the 
act  of  incorporation  were:  D.  S.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Hon. 
Thomas  Hoyne,*  Orrinton  Lunt,  George  A.  Gibbs, 
Joseph  B.  Doggett.  George  E.  Shipman,  M.  D.,  Hon. 
John  M.  Wilson,  William  H.  Brown,  Hon.  Norman  B. 
Judd,  and  J.  H.  Dunham.  The  trustees  upon  organi- 
zation installed  J.  H.  Dunham,  as  president;  D.  S. 
Smith,  M.  D.,  as  vice-president,  and  George  E.  Ship- 
man,  M.  D.,  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

*  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hmne  were  de  fiuU  the  Hahnemum  College  for 
many  yean,  but  the  infunon  of  new  materiaf  into  the  board,  gave  it  an  acces- 
Bioa  of  modem  vitality,  and  impaited  the  vicoiwii  growth  it  now  enjoyi. 
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EARLY  AMUSEMENTS. 

To  mock  reality  with  puny  show ;  to  counterfeit 
emotion,  and  enact  such  scenes  as  thrill  the  human 
heart,  are  means  of  recreation  from  the  constant  theme 
of  how  to  gain  subsistence,  as  old  as  history.  The 
monarch  and  the  serf,  the  savage,  the  savant, — all 
grades  which  go  to  msJce  the  total  sum  of  social  life, 
find  entertainment  In  dramatic  art. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  first  systematic 
venture  in  the  way  of  diversion,  by  the  residents  of 
Chicago,  was  of  an  intellectual  character.  During  the 
winter  of  1831-32  a  debating  society  was  formed  by 
the  few  white  men  then  in  this  section,  most  of  whom 
were  located  at  the  fort.  Col.  J.  B.  Beaubien  was 
chosen  president  of  the  society.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  transactions  of  this  body  preserved,  and  mention 
can  be  here  made  only  on  traditionary  statement. 

The  little  band  of  pioneers  who  braved  the  hard- 
ships of  life  in  a  new  country,  depended  upon  their  own 
resources  for  entertainment.  Charles  Cleaver,  who 
came  to  Chicago  in  1833,  remarks: 

"Some  of  the  young  folks  would  like  to  know  what 
amusements  there  were,  and  how  we  spent  our  evenings. 
The  storekeepers  played  checkers,  while  waiting  for 
customers,  and,  after  closing,  played  cards.  Those 
religiously  inclined  went  to  prayer-meeting  at  least  once 
a  week.  Then  when  boarders  and  travelers  were  satis- 
fied as  to  the  inner  man  in  the  old  Sauganash  hotel, 
Mark  Beaubien  would  bring  out  his  fiddle  and  play,  for 
those  who  wished  to  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  no  theatres,  no  concert-halls,  or  read- 
ing-rooms. •  *  *  The  fact  is,  in  the  winter  of  1833-34, 
amusements  of  any  kind  were  few  and  far  between, 
although  we  made  the  most  of  what  there  were." 

In  1834  instructive  and  entertaining  meetings  were 
held  by  the  Chicago  Lyceum,  although  those  assemblies 
partook  but  slightly  of  the  nature  of  amusements. 

The  first  public  entertainment  given  by  a  profes- 
sional performer  in  Chicago,  and  to  which  an  admission 
fee  was  charged,  took  place  February  24,  1834.  Read- 
ers will  observe  that  this  statement  conflicts  with  several 
historical  sketches  already  published,  but  our  proof  is 
indisputable.  The  information  is  gained  from  the  Chi- 
cago Democrat,  which  was  esublished  November  26, 
1833.  In  its  issue  of  February  18,  1834,  appeared  the 
following  advertisement: 

EXHIBITION. 

"  Joy  hath  its  limits.  We  but  borrow  one  hoar  of  mirth  from 
months  of  sorrow. " 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Chio^ro  are  most  respectfally 
ioformed  that  Mr.  Bowers,  Professeurde  Tettrt  Amusattt,  hasarrived 
in  town  and  will  give  an  exhibition  at  the  house  cA  Mr.  D.  Graves 
on  Monday  evening  next  [Febniaiy  24]. 

PART  FIRST. 

Mr.  Bowers  will  fully  personate  Monsieur  Chaubert,  the  cele- 
brated Fire  King,  who  so  much  astonished  the  people  of  Europe, 
and  go  through  his  wonderful  Chemical  Performance.  He  will 
draw  a  red  hot  iron  across  his  tongue,  hands,  etc. ,  and  will  partake 
of  a  comfortable  warm  supper  by  eating  fire-balls,  burning  sealing- 
wax,  live  coals  of  fire  and  melted  lead.    He  will  dip  his  fingers  in 


melted  lead,  and  make  use  of  a  red  hot  troo  to  conv^  the  same  to 

his  mouth. 

PART  SECOND. 

Mr.  Bowers  will  introduce  many  very  amusing  feats  of  Ventril- 
oquism and  Legerdemain,  many  of  which  are  original  and  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Admittance  50  cents,  children  balf  prioe. 
Ferformanoe  to  commence  at  early  candle  Ug^t.  SeiUs  will  be  re* 
served  for  ladies,  and  every  atteotion  paid  to  the  oomf<»t  and  con- 
venience of  the  spectators.    Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  bar. 

The  scene  of  this  entertainment  was  the  hostelry  of 
Dexter  Graves,  known  as  the  Mansion  House,  and 
located  at  Nos.  84  and  86  Lake  Street. 

The  next  performances  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served were  given  at  the  Travelers'  Home,  a  hotel  kept 
by  Chester  IngersoU,  on  Wolf  Point,  during  June,  1834. 
A  traveling  showman  named  Kenworthy  announced, 
through  the  Democrat  of  June  10,  the  conclusion  of  his 
Chicago  engagement  in  these  words : 

Mr.  Kenworthy  (the  ventriloquist)  respectfully  requests  tl*e 
honor  of  a  parting  iDterview  with  his  Chicago  friends  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  June  11,  at  *' Bromback  Hall/' better  known  as  the 
Travelers'  Home.  He  will  be  at  home  at  7  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  will 
offer  for  the  amusement  of  his  visitors  his  whims,  stories,  adven- 
tures, etc.,  of  a  ventriloquist,  as  embodied  in  his  entertaining  mon- 
ologue of  the  Bromback  Family. 

During  the  next  two  years  it  is  probable  that  profes- 
sional showmen  visited  Chicago,  as  Bowers  and  Ken- 
worthy did,  but  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  direct 
proof  of  the  presence  of  such  men. 

On  Wednesday,  September  14,  1836,  the  town  was 
thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement  by  the  arrival  of  the 
first  circus,  which  was  under  the  management  of  Oscar 
Stone,  who  was  somewhat  famous  as  an  equestrian.  An 
eye-witness  of  that  notable  event  relates : 

"They  pitched  their  tent  on  Lake  Street.  •  *  Just 
west,  and  adjoining,  stood  the  old  New  York  House 
*  *  a  two-story  building,  with  eaves  to  the  street,  in 
the  style  of  country  taverns  of  those  days.  *  •  In  the 
rear  stood  its  large  barn,  which  was  a  necessary  attach- 
ment to  a  hotel  in  Chicago  at  that  time.  As  the  circus 
tent  stood  a  little  way  back  from  the  street,  it  was  near 
the  barn,  which  was  made  use  of  as  a  convenience  for 
passing  the  horses  to  and  from  the  tent.  The  circus — 
I  think  it  was  called  *The  Grand  Equestrian  Arena* — 
was  not  so  extensive  as  Bamum's,  nor  did  it  have 
separate  tents  for  horses  or  anything  else.  But  the  per- 
formance was  wonderful.  One  rider,  by  the  name  of 
Stone,  was  put  forward  by  the  management  as  the 
greatest  living  equestrian ;  and  so  he  was,  for  aught  the 
boys  knew,  in  fact,  we  believed  it  implicitly.  Mr. 
Stone,  in  closing  the  performance,  would  appear  in  In- 
dian character.  This  was  very  thrilling ;  at  least  the 
advertisements  said  so.  But  the  redeeming  feature  of 
the  show — that  upon  which  we  dwelt  with  ever- 
recurring  pleasure  and  satisfaction — was  the  singing  of 
'  Billy  Barlow,'  in  costume." 

The  Chicago  American  of  September  17, 1836,  said  : 
"A  traveling  circus  has  been  some  days  in  town,  and  is 
doing  a  fair  business.  It  commenced  Wednesday  (Sep- 
tember 14)  and  has  been  crowded  to  suflFocation  every 
afternoon  and  evening  since.   The  lengtb^of  time  the 
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An  admission  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  was  charged, 
and  the  youth  of  Chicago  exercised  the  customary 
shrewdness  in  compassing  the  all-important  end  of  se- 
curing the  necessary  sum  daily.  The  exhibition  was 
continued  for  several  weeks. 

The  American  of  November  5,  1836,  remarked : 
"The  Boston  Arena  Company  have  been  exhibiting 
since  last  Tuesday  (November  i),  to  crowded  houses.  It 
is  the  best  establishment  we  have  ever  seen  traveling 
the  country."  On  referring  this  item  to  old  residents, 
it  is  ascertained,  with  as  great  a  degree  of  certainty  as 
is  possible  to  attain  when  memory  alone  is  relied  upon, 
that  this  circus  was  the  same  as  that  previously  men- 
tioned, though  under  another  name,  and  perhaps  with 
increased  attractions.  One  who  attended  the  perform- 
ances recalls  the  fact  that  two  anaconda  serpents  were 
exhibited,  being  the  first  animals  placed  before  the 
public  in  Chicago  by  professional  showmen. 

The  fire  of  1871  swept  from  existence  nearlyall  of  the 
the  records,  public  and  private,  which  had  been  gradually 
accumulating  from  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  city. 
Encountering  such  a  grave  calamity  at  the  very  outset 
of  our  work,  it  is  not  possible  to  proceed  with  the 
measure  of  detaif,  or  the  preciseness  of  statement, 
which  usually  characterizes  historical  methods.  Among 
the  irreparable  losses  was  the  destruction  of  a  private 
diary  kept  by  J.  H.  McVicker  from  the  commencement 
of  his  dramatic  career,  and  which,  were  it  now  avail- 
able, would  be  invaluable  in  this  connection.  Relying, 
therefore,  upon  newspaper  files  and  scanty  official  rec- 
ords, and,  where  these  fail,  upon  that  most  treacherous 
of  all  aids,  human  recollection,  the  task  of  preparing  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  drama  in  Chicago  is  under- 
taken. 

As  fortune  would  have  it,  among  the  papers  stored 
in  the  original  vault  ctf  the  City  Hall,  prior  to  the  con- 
flagration, were  a  fev  of  the  applications  for  licenses 
desired  by  theatrical  managers  and  showmen,  covering 
a  period  of  nine  years  from  1837.  The  despised  vault 
proved  to  be  the  only  compartment  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  tempest  of  flame  assailed  its  walls  in  vain,  and 
from  the  ruins  there  were  dragged  forth  a  few  faded 
papers,  which  now  possess  a  double  historic  value. 
They  are  not  only  originals  of  early  official  documents; 
they  are  the  few  originals  that  passed  the  ordeal  of 
October,  187 1,  and  still  exist. 

By  virtue  of  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  char- 
ter of  1837,  those  persons  who  wished  to  give  public 
entertainments  were  obliged  to  obtain  a  license,  and  pay 
for  the  privileges  appertaining  to  the  franchise  a  sum 
determined  upon  by  the  Common  Council. 

The  first  application  presented  to  the  Council  for 
permission  to  entertain  a  Chicago  audience  with  dra- 
matic performances  is  here  quoted  from  the  original 
document: 

"  Chicago,  May  29,  1837. 
"  To  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  Members  of  the  City  CotMa/: 
— We,  the  undersig^ned  (Messrs.  Dean  &  McKinney),  managers  of 
tbe  Eagle-street  Theater,  Buf{a)(S  N.  Y.,  humbly  petititioa  [sk]  that 
you  will  nant  a  license  (or  permite)  [sic]  to  open  a  theater  in  some 
suitable  building  within  said  city,  for  tbe  term  of  one  or  more 
numikst  as  the  business  may  answer — the  sum  affixed  for  license  to 
be  per  week  or  for  the  season — to  commence  from  tbe  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  theater.  Yours  respectfully, 

"  DEAN  &  McKINNEY. 

"  per  E.  R.  Trowbridge,  Agent. 

"  The  object  of  this  early  ap[dication  is  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  Natural  Expense  of  Bringing  a  company  to  this  place. 

'■  D.  &  McK., 

"E.  R.  T." 

A  memorandum  upon  this  document  reads:  "Granted, 
fioo  per  year."    It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the 


Council  ignored  the  request  to  state  the  sum  demanded 
"  per  week  or  for  the  season."  It  was  manifestly  the 
purpose  of  Messrs  Dean  &  McKinney  to  remain  in 
Chicago  but  a  short  time,  as  an  expedient  to  fill  a  sum- 
mer date,  and  the  amount  demanded  for  a  license  was 
so  great  that,  coupled  possibly  with  the  heavy  expense 
of  bringmg  a  company  from  Buflfalo,  the  managers 
determined  not  to  undertake  the  hazardous  experiment. 
Messrs.  Dean  &:  McKinney  never  brought  a  company 
to  Chicago,  and  on  the  authority  of  an  old  resident,  we 
state  that  Mr.  McKinney  managed  a  theater  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  during  the  year  1837.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
then  visited  Chicago  in  any  capacity.  Mr.  Dean  was 
here  several  years  later,  as  will  be  shown,  though  not 
as  a  manager  of  a  local  theater.  No  money  was  paid 
Into  the  city  treasury  by  the  firm  referred  to,  and  the 
first  license  authorized  was  never  issued. 

Second  upon  the  list  of  applications  stands  the  fol- 
lowing* 

"  7(7  the  hoHoraiU  Mare  and  Common  CouHsel  of  the  City  of 
Ckiea^  :  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  subscriber  of  the  city  of 
Chic^o  respectfully  represents  —  tut  ycHir  honorable  body  to 
grant  nim  a  licens  to  arect  a  Show  of  flying  Horses  for  amuse- 
ment and  excise  to  all  who  may  wish  to  patronise  the  same  and 
your  petitioner  further  says  that  it  will  be  conducted  in  quiet  and 
decent  manner  and  therefore  prays  that  your  honorable  body  will 
grant  the  same. 

"City  of  ChicagD,  June 6.  A.  D.  1837. 

*'  Clark  S.  Brown. 
Indorsed:   "  License  granted  i  yr.  $50." 

It  is  but  just  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Brown  to  state 
that  it  must  have  been  an  unconscious  association  of 
ideas,  and  not  an  intentional  disrespect  to  a  high  func- 
tionary, which  caused  the  lapse  from  the  established 
rules  of  orthography,  in  the  style  and  method  of  his 
address.  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  stand  of 
flying  horses  was  erected,  although  the  prospective 
profits  of  such  a  venture  were  sufficient  to  induce  a 
competitive  application  for  a  license  by  George  Sig^by, 
whose  promise  that  **no  immorality  shall  be  permitted," 
was  not  potent  enough  to  command  even  passing  com- 
ment by  the  Council.  Mr.  Sigsby's  petition  bears  nc 
memorandum  of  official  action. 

The  fourth  petition  varied  the  nature  of  the  amuse- 
ment by  introducing  living  equines;  but,  on  the  strength 
of  memory  atone,  it  is  asserted  that  the  extremely  high 
license  demanded  prohibited  the  grand  entrance  of  this 
circus  into  Chicago.    The  application  reads  thus: 

"  TotheHon.  theMayor  and  Aldermen  of  iMe  City  0/  Chicago: — 
The  petition  of  J.  N.  Eldred  showeth  that  it  ts  the  intention  of 
your  petitioner  to  open  for  exhibition  in  the  city  of  Chica^  a  circus 
and  menagerie,  whereof  he  is  proprietor,  and  therefoie  prays  your 
honorable  body  to  grant  a  license  therefore.  Your  petitioner  would 
call  the  attention  of  your  honcHable  body  to  the  circumstances  of 
your  petitioner  being  unable  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  estab- 
lishment to  remain  long  in  any  city,  and  therefore  prays  tbe  license 
may  be  granted  to  him  weekly.  And  vour  petitioner  will  ever 
pray,  etc.  J.  N.  Eldred. 

"  Agent,  H.  Eldred. 

"26th  Jtme,  1837." 
IndMsed:   "  Granted  by  paying  $20  per  week." 

Not  daunted  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellows,  an- 
other firm  made  overtures  at  the  ^rine  of  authority. 
The  next  petition  reads : 

"  We  the  proprieton  of  the  New  Vcn-k  Arena  do  <rf  the 
Mayr  of  the  city  of  Chicaago  his  honor  for  a  permishioD  to  exitnt 
our  Exhibition  consisting  <^  Nattuvl  &  Artificial  Curiosities  to- 
gether with  acts  of  Horsemanship  in  the  Ct^  of  Chkango. 

"August  15.  1837. 

"  Messrs.  Hoadley  &  Latham. 
Indorsed:    "  Granted  at  $100  per  month. 
■'  Granted  August  27,  1837." 

This  fee  could  not  be  paid  by  the  manager,  in  the 
then  existing  financial  condition  of  the  A/gil!kj^nd  it 
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wended  its  way  hence  without  enlivening  the  youthful 
element  of  Chicago. 

The  First  Theater. — A  period  is  reached  when 
the  transient  glories  of  the  primitive  arena,  and  even  the 
giddy  pleasures  of  the  flying  horse,  pale  before  the 
dawning  lights  of  the  dramatic  art.  Chicago,  then  a 
city  seven  months  old,  was  deficient  in  that  essential 
feature  of  metropolitan  ism — an  established  place  of 
amusement.  The  auction-room  on  Dearborn  Street, 
where  not  only  merchants  but  politicians  and  citizens 
generally  most  did  congregate,  no  longer  supplied  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  entertainment;  and  when,  October 
17, 1837,  two  venturesome  men,  Isherwood  &  McKenzie, 
announced  their  intention  to  open  a  theater,  the  propo- 
sition was  hailed  with  approving  demonstrations.  A 


an  entry  certifying  to  the  payment  of.  the  sum,  and 
demonstrating  the  sanguineness  of  the  managers. 

The  only  available  building  in  Chicago  at  that  time 
was  the  historic  Sauganash  Hotel,  that  famous  edifice 
wherein  so  many  weary  pilgrims  found  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. The  building  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Lake  and  Market  streets,  a  locality  convenient  alike  to 
transient  sojourner  and  permanent  resident. 

In  September,  1837,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  John 
Murphy,  moved  into  his  new  house,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  leaving  the  Sauganash  tenantless.  The  spa- 
cious dining-room,  wherein  so  many  noted  men  had 
feasted  upon  the  bountiesof  Mrs.  Murphy's  well-spread 
board,  stood  silently  inviting.  The  managers  were 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  secure 


Ciq>]nii^tKcnredbTA.T.  Andreu,  TS84.  THE  SAUGANASH  HOTEL. 

Where  the  first  Dramatic  Performance  in  Chicago  was  held 


literal  copy  of  the  petition  presented  to  the  Council, 
praying  for  a  license  to  conduct  a  theater,  is  here  given: 

"  The  subscribers  respectfully  petition  the  Hon.  the  Mayor 
and  Council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  for  a  license  to  perform  plays  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  They  res^ctfully  represent  that  this  estab- 
lishment is  intended  tc  ifiord  mstruction  as  well  as  amusement; 
that  they  are  encouraged  and  patronized  by  the  leading  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  are  interested  in  their  success;  that 
they  propose  to  remain  here  during  the  winter,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, they  make  no  calculation  to  receive  more  money  in  the  city 
than  what  they  shall  expend  during  thrir  sUy,  and  they  trust  that, 
in  affixing  a  rate  for  license,  these  facts  may  be  taken  into  con< 
sideration.  Isherwood  &  McKenzie. 

*'  Chicago  Theater,  October  17,  1837. 

*'  The  petitioners  request  this  license  for  six  months,  if  agree- 
able to  the  Board." 

Concurring  in  this  request,  the  Council  fixed  the 
rate  of  license  at  $125  yer  year.  This  exceeded  the 
amount  deemed  just  and  reasonable  by  the  applicants, 
who  protested,  though  without  avail,  against  so  burden- 
some a  tax.   The  treasurer's  report,  however,  contains 


this  house,  and  soon  transformed  the  banquet-hall 
into  a  temple  of  dramatic  art.  Crude  and  uncomforta- 
ble as  the  appointments  were,  the  entertainments  given 
there  possessed  a  charm  which  even  modern  tastes  could 
not  easily  find  rea.son  to  disparage;  for  where  acces- 
sories fell  short,  the  merits  of  the  actors  supplied  a 
compensation  for  deficiencies.  Those  were  the  days 
when  action  alone,  and  not  display  by  carpenter  or 
scenic  artist,  held  the  public  firm  in  its  approval  of  the 
drama.  Men  judged  of  genius  by  the  actor's  power  to 
portray  human  interest  by  force  of  intellectual  strength. 

The  room  was  not  a  model  of  theatric  beauty.  At 
one  end  yawned  a  chimney,  through  whose  open  mouth 
the  fire  roared  a  welcome  to  the  coming  guest,  and 
cheered  the  hearts  of  tired  travelers,  as,  with  quickened 
pace,  they  sought  the  genial  warmth  within.  The  house 
was  built  for  entertainment  of  another  sort,  it  is  true, 
bat  ingenuity  transformed  the  hall  into  a  cosy  play- 
room.   Rough  seats  and  chairs,  upon  the^level  floon 
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where  all  men  met  in  a  spirit  of  equality  ;  rude  scenery, 
and  smoking  lamps — these  were  the  most  conspicuous 
characteristics  of  the  furnishings.  The  censorious  critic 
of  to-day,  who  frowns  disdainfully  upon  anachronisms 
and  rails  at  the  paucity  of  realistic  effect,  had  no  coun- 
terpart here  in  1837.  A  play  was  a  play,  and  so  that 
the  comedy  was  broad  and  the  drama  well  enacted,  what 
cared  the  audience  if  the  same  interior  served  for  kitchen, 
parlor,  palace-hall,  the  same  wood  scene  did  duty  as  a 
lovers'  rendezvous  and  gloomy  den  whereto  the  villain 
lured  his  unsuspecting  victim  ?  When  the  lights  burned 
low,  it  was  because  an  agile  boy  blew  out  the  tallow- 
dips,  or  deftly  dropped  the  row  of  lamps  beneath  the 
stage.  What  if  the  atmosphere  was  rank  with  smoke  ? 
It  was  but  a  foretaste  of  the  city's  air  to-day.  Here  the 
drama  had  its  birth,  and  here,  obscured  by  the  dust  of 
half  a  century,  lie  facts  which  cannot  be  exhumed. 

The  exact  date  of  the  opening  night  is  not  remem- 
bered, but  as  the  petition  was  written  (October  1 7,  which 
in  1837  fell  on  Tuesday,  the  inference  is  reasonable  that 
the  house  was  inaugurated  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
month.   The  first  play  produced  is  also  a  matter  of 


HAKRV  ISHbKWOOD. 


Master  Burk,  juvenile  parts  and  fancy  dancer.  There 
were,  perhaps,  others  in  the  company,  whose  names  are 
forgotten.  An  evening's  performance  consisted  always 
of  a  drama  and  a  farce,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  three 
pieces  were  given.  The  curtain  was  lifted  usually  at 
half-past  seven,  and  was  rarely  dropped  until  the  ap- 
proach of  midnight.  Play-bills  were  printed  on  sheets 
of  coarse  paper,  about  six  by  twelve  inches  in  size,  and 
distributed  throughout  the  town  by  carrier.  Not  one 
of  these  is  extant. 

It  cannot  be  stated  how  long  this  season  continued  ; 
but  it  is  known  that  the  theater  was  not  kept  open 
longer  than  six  weeks.  The  company  then  proceeded 
on  a  tour  through  the  South,  possibly  turning  eastward 
as  the  winter  advanced. 

The  old  Sauganash  Hotel,  wherein  the  drama  had 
its  birth,  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  3,  1851.  The 
house  was  occupied  at  that  time  by  B.  F.  Foster. 

Harry  Isherwood  is  still  living  (1884),  and  until 
within  five  years  or  so  was  employed  as  principal  scenic 
artist  at  Wallack's  New  York  theater.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  J.  H.  McVicker  the  veteran  says : 

New  York  Crrv,  December  10, 1S83. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McVicker, 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  directed  to  Wallack's,  dated  November 
30,  did  not  come  to  hand  until  Rve  days  ago.  I  am  no  longer 
under  the  employ  of  Mr.  Waliack,  having  quitted  him  five  years 
ago.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  to  aid  your  wishes  in 
giving  you  an  account  of  our  doings  during  our  stay  in  Chicago. 
Many  years  have  rolled  away,  and  unfortunately  I  possess  a  scant 
knowledge  of  what  occurred  at  that  time.  In  1S37  I  arrived  in 
Chicago,  at  night,  and  was  driven  to  a  hotel  in  the  pelting  rain. 
The  next  morning  it  was  still  raining.  Went  out  to  lake  a  view  of 
the  place.  A  plank  road,  about  three  feet  wide,  was  in  front  of  the 
building.  I  saw  to  my  astoni^ment  a  flock  of  quail  on  the 
plank.  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  disappointed  at  what  1  saw  of  the 
town,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  this  was  no  place  for  a  show.  I 
told  my  landlord  of  my  intention  to  return,  but  he  advised  me  not 
to  do  so,  and  gave  such  a  glowing  account  of  what  our  success 
would  be  that  he  induced  me  to  remain.  We  wandered,  next  day, 
all  over  to  find  a  place  that  would  answer  my  purpose.  None  was 
to  be  found.  At  length  some  one  hit  upon  a  place  that  would  do.  It 
was  a  queer-looking  place.  It  had  t>een  a  rough  tavern,  with  an 
extension  of  about  fifty  feet  in  length  added  to  it.  It  stood  at 
some  distance  out  on  the  prairie,  solitar>-  and  alone.  I  arranged 
with  the  owner,  and  painted  several  pretty  scenes.  1  then  wrote  to 
Mr.  McKenzie,  and  he  came.  Wc  opened  either  in  November  or 
December.*  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  opening.  The  company 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Sankey,  Childs,  Wright  and  others.  A  young 
Irishman,  who  made  one  of  the  party,  became  very  unruly,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  him  to  go.  He  rephed :  "Where  can  I  go, 
with  I.ake  Michigan  roaring  on  one  side  and  the  bloody  prairie 
wolves  on  the  other?"  The  ladies  of  the  company  were  Mrs. 
Ingersoll  and  Mrs.  McKenzie.  Of  the  plays,  I  can  remember  but 
one — "The  Stranger."  When  the  season  was  concluded,  we  took 
to  the  prairie,  visiting  most  of  the  towns  in  the  interior  ;  returned 
to  Chicago  in  the  spring,  and  fitted  up  a  new  place.  It  was  in  the 
street  leading  to  a  bridge.  Joseph  Jefferson  and  his  wife,  with 
young  Joe,  joined  us  here.  All  else  is  mere  oblivion.  I  must  con- 
clude this  rambling  epistle  by  saying,  with  King  Lear,  "  You  do 
me  wrong  to  take  me  from  the  grave."    I  am  eighty  years  of  agjt. 


doubt,  but  "The  Idiot  Witness,"  "The  Stranger"  and 
"  The  Carpenter  of  Rouen  "  were  given  early  in  the  sea- 
son.   The  bill  was  changed  nightly. 

It  is  stated  that  the  capacity  of  the  room  was  about 
three  hundred,  and  the  admission  fee  charged  was 
seventy-five  cents.  The  principal  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  H.  Leicester,  leading  man  ;  T.  Sankey,  old 
man;  J.  S.  Wright,  walking  gentleman  ;  Mr.  Isherwood, 
scenic  artist,  and  Mr.  McKenzie,  utility;  Mrs.  Ingersoll, 
leading  lady,  and  one  of  the  best  actresses  ever  belong- 
ing to  a  Chicago  stock  company ;  Mrs.  McKenzie,  wife 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  theater,  and  a  lady  of  rare  abil- 
ities ;  Madame  Analine,  danseuse  and  actress ;  and 


The  Rialto. — The  next  authentic  record  carries 
this  narrative  onward  to  the  spring  of  1838,  at  which 
period  the  drama  in  Chicago  assumed  a  more  distinctive 
form.    The  experimental  season  proved  a  satisfactory 

*  Mr.  laherwood's  memory  mnat  l>c  U  fftult.  The  i:.-cMe  wu  granted  ia 
October. 
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one  to  the  manager^  and  they  concluded  to  return  to 
this  place,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  perma- 
nent theater.  In  April  Isherwood&  McKenzie  petitioned 
the  Council  as  follows: 

*'  Chicago,  April  28,  1838. 
"  Dear  Sirs:  lateading  to  resume  our  theatrical  amusemeats 
in  your  city,  we  would  respectfully  solicit  the  action  of  your  hooor- 
able  body  ia  reference  to  a  license,  granting  us  the  privilege  to 
'strut  and  fret  oar  jjear]  upon  the  sUge,'  for  one  year  from  and 
after  the  mhday  oiMay,  A.  D.  1838.  Intending  (subject  to  your 
decision  on  this  point)  to  make  ourselves  the  permanent  residents 
of  jrour  city,  we  nave,  at  much  expense  and  trouble,  commenced 
the  adapting  and  fitting  up  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 'Rialto' 
(a  room  thirty  by  eighty)  as  a  theater  ;  and  intend  to  tit  it  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  our  infant  city.  We  trust, 
under  all  the  circumsunces  of  the  case,  the  license  will  be  made  as 
moderate  as  is  consistent  with  justice.  We  should  like,  if  possible, 
the  exclusive  privilege,  but  do  not  urge  it. .  The  early  action  of 
your  body  on  uis  subject  is  respectfully  requested. 

"  We  remain,  gentlemen, 

"  Yonr  obedient  servants. 

"  IsHERwooD  &  McKenzie." 

The  building  referred  to  was  a  wooden  structure, 
erected  in  1833  or  1834,  by  John  Bates,  for  an  auction- 
room.  Prior  to  1838  this  place  was  used  by  various 
parties  as  an  auction-room.  According  to  J.  M.  Han- 
nahs, "  It  was  at  the  very  center  of  business  and  resort ; 
the  only  bridge  on  the  main  river  being  at  that  time  at 
Dearborn  Street,  and  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  the 
Tremont  House,  being  on  the  same  block.  The  only 
eating-house,  the  City  Refectory,  as  it  was  called,  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
theater ;  and  the  auction-rooms,  which,  as  before  stated, 
were,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  theater,  the 
only  placQ  of  amusement  in  the  town,  were  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Above  all,  there  was  adjoining 
the  theater  the  famous  *  Eagle/  kept  by  Isaac  Cook, 
which  was  the  resort  of  politicians  ;  and  as  every  man 
was,  in  those  days,  a  politician,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  theater  was  at  the  center  of  gravity." 
Dr.  Egan,  the  wit  of  the  company,  named  the  place 
the  "  Rialto,"  for  obvious  reasons.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  although  the  Sauganash  was  the  birthplace  of 
dramatic  art  in  Chicago,  the  Rialto  was  the  nursery  of 
the  muse,  and  from  within  the  walls  of  that  historic  pile 
issued  the  infant's  feeble  wails  as  it  struggled  for  exist- 
ence. The  building  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Dear- 
bom,  Nos.  8  and  10,  between  Lake  and  South  Water 
streets,  and  was  "a  den  of  a  place,  looking  more  like  a 
dismantled  grist-mill  than  a  temple  of  aaybody.  The 
gloomy  entrance  could  have  furnished  the  scenery  for  a 
nightmare,  and  the  lights  within  were  sepulchral  enough 
to  show  up  the  coffin  scene  in  '  Lucretia  Borgia.'  But 
for  all  this,  those  dingy  old  walls  used  to  ring  some- 
times with  renderings  fine  enough  to  grace  grander 
Thespian  temples ;  though  there  was  a  farce  now  and 
then  somewhat  broader  than  it  was  long."  So  wrote 
that  genial  critic,  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  when  subse- 
quently commenting  on  those  early  days. 

Manifestly  the  public  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Taylor 
on  the  subject  of  the  Rialto  as  a  theater  site,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  action  of  Messis.  Isherwood  &  Mc- 
Kenzie been  made  known  than  the  following  remon- 
strance was  sent  to  the  Council : 

"  To  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago  : 
Your  petitioners  would  represent  to  your  honorable  body  that  they 
have  understood  that  a  petition  is  pending  before  your  honorable 
body  for  the  license  of  a  theater,  to  be  held  and  maintained  in  the 
room  of  the  Rialto,  which  is  a  wooden  building,  and  surrounded 
by  wooden  and  combustible  buildings.  Your  petitioners  would 
further  represent  that  theaters  are  subject  to  take  fire,  and  [are] 
believed  to  be  dangerous  on  that  account  to  property  in  their 
vicinity,  and  that  insurance  cannot  be  obuined  on  property  in  their 


vicinity,  except  at  greatly  advanced  premiums.  And  your  peti> 
tiooers  do  solemnly  protest  ^;ainst  the  granting  of  sudi  license  to 
keep  a  theater  in  such  building,  and  thereby  endangering  the  prop> 
erty  and  lives  of  your  petitioners. 

"Chicago.  May  i,  1838. 

J.  Young  Scammon,  William  Osbom, 

E.  G.  Ryan,  Joseph  L.  Hanson, 

Henry  Brown,  O.  H.  Thompson. 

Thomas  R.  Hubbard,  Curtis  Haven, 

I.  R.  Gavin,  William  Jones, 

Erastus  Brcnrn,  Mahlon  Ayers, 

C.  Beers,  William  H.  Adams, 

H.  B.  Clarke,  J.  Ballard. 

Walter  Kimball,  William  H.  Taylor. 

Alanson  Follansbe,  E.  K.  Rogers, 

King,  Walker  &  Co.,  Tuthill  King, 

A.  N.  Fullerton,  Nelson  Tuttle, 

B.  F.  Knapp.  G.  W.  Merrill. 

-  £.  S.  KingstHiTy.  J.  H.  Woodworth. 

S.  Burton,  J.  A.  Smith. 

Lewis  N.  Wood,  B.  W.  Raymond, 

A.  Famsworth,  Giles  Spring." 

E.  S.  Brown. 

The  matter,  was  referred,  by  the  Council,  to  a  spe- 
cial committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  L.  Rucker,  EH 
B.  Williams  and  Grant  Goodrich,  who  were  empowered 
to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  license. 

Grant  Goodrich  submitted  a  minority  report,  in 
which  he  forcibly  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  new 
theater.  The  basis  of  this  antagonism  was,  primarily, 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  Rialto  as  a  public  hall,  located 
as  it  was  "  in  one  of  the  most  compact  blocks  in  the 
city,  composed  chiefly  of  wooden  buildings."  Life  was 
endangered  on  every  occasion  when  an  audience  assem- 
bled within  the  fragile  walls,  and  the  enhanced  liability 
to  fire  by  the  production  of  theatrical  spectacles  caused 
added  apprehension  of  peril.  But  the  objection  which 
Mr.  Goodrich  urged  more  strongly,  if  possible,  than 
the  material  danger,  was  the  menace  to  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  society  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  a 
theater  in  the  city.  He  believed  "that  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  performances  of  modern  theaters  were 
grossly  demoralizing,  destructive  of  principle,"  and 
that  they  "  were  the  nurseries  of  crime."  He  regarded 
the  project  as  an  alarming  assault  on  the  stronghold  of 
youthful  rectitude  ;  and  while  expressing  favorable  ap- 
preciation of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  pres- 
entation of  Shaksperean  plays,  and  the  classical  drama 
generally,  he  considered  the  likelihood  to  baser  plays 
sufficiently  potent  in  the  controlling  mind  to  justify  the 
withholding  of  a  license.  The  city  treasu^r  was,  he 
admitted,  in  a  condition  to  call  for  increased  revenue, 
but  no  necessity  was  stern  enough  to  offer  a  compen- 
sating excuse  for  this  process  of  raising  funds. 

A  majority  of  the  committee,  however,  viewed  the 
subject  in  a  different  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  appended 
report : 

"  To  the  Mayor,  ete  :  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  petition  of  Messrs.  Isherwood  &  MacKenzie,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  theater  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  have  examined 
into  the  subject,  and  a  majority  beg  leave  to  report :  that  it  is  in- 
expedient, in  examinit^  into  the  subject  referred  to,  to  enter  into 
an  inquiry  of  the  morality  of  the  drama  in  general,  or  of  its  moral 
tendencies  in  this  community.  The  moral  world  has  long  been 
divided  on  the  first  proposition:  and  your  committee  have  no  doubt 
but  that  such  performances  are  approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Chicago.  It  is  true  that  the  committee  are  advised  that 
some  opposition  is  made  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proposed  locality  of  the  theater;  and  should  the  sub- 
ject be  brought  before  the  C<Hincil  in  a  proper  manner,  ^our  com- 
mittee would  feel  bound  to  examine  the  subject,  and  give  it  such  de- 
cision as  the  same  demands  ;  but  in  the  subject  referred  to  them, 
the  committee  see  nothing  to  warrant  an  examination  into  the 
questions  not  involved  in  the  matter  before  the  Council.  Yonr 
committee,  therefore,  would  recommend  that  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners be  granted  and  that  they  be  licensed,  under  such  restricti<His 
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U  the  nature  of  Uw  case  may  require;  and  Uiat  tlw  license  be  6xed 
at  the  sum  of  <me  handred  and  twen^-five  doirais  [per  year]. 

"  H.  L.  RUCKER. 

"Eli  B.  Williams. 

*'ComimtUe." 

Acting  upon  the  judgment  of  the  majority  report, 
the  Council  granted  the  license  prayed  for,  dating  it 
from  May  20,1838 ;  but  the  tax  imposed  on  the  managers 
was  fixed  at  $100,  instead  of  the  sum  recommended  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee. 

Fortified  by  this  official  indorsement,  Messrs.  Isher- 
wood  &  McKenzie  fitted  up  an  auditorium  in  the  Rialto, 
with  boxes,  gallery  and  pit,  supplying  seatings  for  about 
four  hundred  persons.  The  stage  furnishings  were  im- 
provements on  those  of  the  Sauganash  Theater,  but 
they  were  scarcely  worthy  of  commendation.  Dropping 
the  title  Rialto,  the  place  was  renamed  **The  Chicago 
Theater,"  and  a  stock  company  of  actors  was  employed, 
several  of  whom  have  since  attained  distinction  in  the 
profession. 

The  oldest  copy  of  a  play-bill  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  (a  reproduction,  not  an  original)  is  that  which 
was  issued  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  tendered  Mr. 
McKenzie  by  the  citizens  of  the  place.  It  is  interesting 
particularly  because  of  the  names  appended  to  the 
letter,  showing  who  were  then  lovers  of  the  drama  and 
friends  of  the  pioneer  in  dramatic  art,  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  the  company  roster,  which  probably  includes 
the  entire  list 

Alexander  McKenzie  was  an  educated  gentleman, 
as  his  letter  of  acceptance  proves.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  profession  of  his  choice,  and  regarded  his  mission 
here  as  one  far  above  the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth. 
The  tone  of  the  correspondence  evinces  a  profound  re- 
spect for  him  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  his  reply 
conveys  to  us  an  impression  of  his  real  merit  as  a  man, 
and  of  his  conscientiousness  as  a  manager. 

"To  Alexander  McKeszie,  Esq.,— JSfr.*  The noder^^rned 
citizens  of  Chicago,  entertaioing  a  high  estinute  of  your  pnvate 
worth  and  of  your  efforts  to  establish  a  theater  in  this  city,  vrhicfa 
should  recommend  itself  to  public  regard  by  the  combination  of 
amusement  and  instruction  which  it  presents;  and  believing  that  in 
no  theater  in  the  Western  country  can  a  company  be  found  more  re- 
spectable in  private  life  or  more  excellent  as  actors,  than  in  the  one 
under  your  tmarge,  and  feeling  that,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
the  judicious  selecticm  of  plays,  you  have  contributed  essentially  to 
the  pleasure  and  amusement  of  the  public,  ilesire  that  before  you 
leave  this  city  you  will  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  tesUty  their 
rqgard  for  you  by  appointing  an  evening  for  a  benefit  for  yourself. 


H.  L.  Rucker, 
J.  M.  Strode. 

B.  S.  Miwris, 
S.  Abell, 

J.  Curtiss, 
R.  J.  Hamilton, 
E.  D.  Taylor, 
Nathan  Allen, 
Mark  Skinner, 

{ulius  Wadswofth, 
I.  Loomis, 
T.  R.  Hubbard, 
N.  A.  McClure, 
S.  T.  Otis. 
J.  M.  Smith. 
A.  Garrett, 
J.  B.  Hussdy, 
G.  A.  Beaumont, 

C.  H.  Bhib-, 

G.  Hungerfofd, 
Charles  Walton, 
W.  Mason, 
A.  V.  Knickerbocker, 
J.  Jay  Stuart. 
Hiram  PearsMU, 
John  Calhoun, 
"Chicaoo,  October  3,  1838." 


J.  B.  F.  RusseU, 
F.  Peyton, 
Thomas  Hoyne, 

J.  Allen, 

George  Kercheval, 
A.  A.  Humphrey, 
N.  B.  Judd, 
Charles  E.  Avery, 
H.  G.  Loomis. 
Thomas  J.  Dunkin, 
James  A,  Cox, 
Cliffords.  Phillips, 
R.  P.  Woodworth, 
F.  Faxton, 
W.  H.  Davis. 
E.  S.  Kimberly, 
P.  Nichols, 
E.  M anierre, 
W.  Wright, 
Thomas  Davis. 
S.  S.  Bradley. 
Frederick  Baily, 
R.  Gloss, 
D.  W.  C.  AUen, 
H.  O.  Stone, 
C  T.  Stanton. 


*'To  Messrs.  Rucker,  Strode,  Morris,  etc.: — Gtntle- 
mat :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  admowkdge  the  receipt  of  a  highly 
complimentaiy  letter  addressed  to  me  by  my  fellow-citizens  of  Chi- 
cago, in  which  I  am  requested  to  name  an  evening  for  my  benefit, 
on  which  my  friends  may  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  thdr  re- 
gard for  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  histrionic  lUiiU^  and 
correct  dep<Hlment  of  mjrself  and  company. 

"  I  will  not  deny,  gentlemen,  that  in  assuming  the  highly 
responsible  situation  that  I  now  occupy,  I  have  strained  every 
nerve  so  to  comport  myself  that  my  conduct  sboald  appear  void  of 
offense  befcm  my  fellow-men.  I  nave  endeavored,  so  far  as  1^  in 
my  power,  to  present  such  plays  as  have  a  virtuous  and  moral  ten- 
dency, inculcating  sentiments  that  are  calculated  to  rouse  the  love 
of  what  is  noble,  and  the  contempt  of  what  is  base  and  mean. 
Looking  upon  the  stage  as  the  standard  of  our  literary  taste,  the 
model  of  our  public  oratory,  and  the  pride  of  our  national  amuse- 
ment. I  have  allowed  no  pecumary  consideration  to  deter  me  from 
securing  a  company  of  comedians  whose  public  reputation  would 
be  the  surest  guarantee  that  their  conduct  in  private  would  never 
give  the  He  to  the  sentiments  they  nightly  utter.  I  consider  a  good 
actora  very  useful  member  of  society;  if  he  succeeds  in  uniting  in 
the  bosoms  of  htmdreds  a  sympathetic  admiration  of  virtue,  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  or  derision  of  u>lly.  his  task  is  no  mean  one,  when 
performed  vrith  ability.  To  do  this  he  must  have  an  eye  to  look 
upon  nature  with  the  poet  and  the  painter;  a  mind  that  will  enaUe 
him  to  discover  the  lights  and  shades  of  diaracter  in  mankind;  his 
knowle<^  of  the  world  must  be  that  of  experience,  hift  manners 
those  of  a  gentleman,  his  acqulremenu  above  mediocrity. 

"  If  in  my  endeavors  to  establish  the  drama  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  I  have  gratified  my  patrons  in  this  city,  I  am  amply  re- 
paid; and  let  me  assure  them  that  their  kindness  has  fallen  upon  a 
heart  that  is  like  the  wave  to  receive  and  the  marble  to  retain  the 
impression. 

"  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  name  Thursday  evening  the  i8th 
inst.,  for  my  benefit,  if  that  night  will  coindile  with  the  views  of 
those  friends  who  have  so  kindly  interested  themselves  on  the  occa- 
sion.      I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obediept  servant, 

"Alex.  McKenzie. 

"  Chicago  Theater,  October  11, 1838." 

With  characteristic  generosity,  the  company  no 
sooner  learned  of  the  public  desire  to  compliment  Mr. 
McKenzie  than  they  united  in  tendering  their  services 
on  that  occasion.  In  behalf  of  the  company  the  follow- 
ing note  was  transmitted  to  the  beneficiary: 

"Chicago  Theater,  October  10,  1838. 
"  Mr.  McKenzie — .Sir.-  Having  been  informed  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  place  propose  testifjnog  their  respect  for  the  ability 
with  which  you  have  conducted  the  interests  of  the  theater,  by  a 
con^imentary  benefit,  the  members  of  your  company  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  express  thdr  sense  of  your  gentle- 
manly conduct  as  a  mansu^er.  and  the  kindness  they  have  received 
at  your  hands,  by  respectfully  tendering  thrir  gratuitous  services  on 
the  above  occasion.  Allow  us  to  congratulate  you  on  the  able 
manner  in  which  you  have  surmounted  your  many  difficulties.  In 
concluufHi  we  sincerely  hope  that  prosperity  may  ever  attend  the 
estabUsber  trf  the  drama  in  the  '  Far  West.' 

"  Yours  truly,  H.  LEICESTER, 

"  O.  C  Gbrhon, 
"  T.  Sankev, 

"  Sor  ike  Cempaiy". 

On  the  evening  of  the  benefit  performance,  Mr. 
McKenzie  issued  the  following  play-bill: 

CHICAGO  THEATER. 
Mr.  McKenzie's  Benefit. 

MR.  Mckenzie 

Reqwctfuliy  announces  that,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  vny  gene- 
rally expressed  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Chicago,  he  is  induced  to 
announoe  {lis  Benefit,  which  will  tate  place  on 

Thursday  Evening, 

October  18,  1838. 
When  will  be  presented  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer's  play,  in  5  acts,  entitled 
THE  LADY 

OP 

LYONS ! 
Or,  Lore^d  Pride. 

CUnde  Mebotte  Mr.  Leicester. 

Beausant  Mr.  Warren. 

Glavis  Mr.  GermOD. 
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Col.  Damas  Mr.  Sankey. 

Deschappell«  Mr.  Wright. 

Caspar   Mr.  Burk. 

Offi«r   Mr.  Watts. 

Pauline  ,  Mrs.  IngersoU. 

Madame  Deschappella  Mrs.  Jenerson. 

Widow  Melnotte  Mrs.  McKenzic. 

After  the  play.  Master  J.  Jefferson  will  sing  the  ctHoic 
song  of 

"  Lord  Level  and  Lady  Nancy." 

Mr.  GermoQ  will  sing  for  the  first  time 

The  Hunters  of  Kentucky." 

The  evening's  Entertainment  to  conclude  with,  first  time  here, 

THE  TWO  FRIENDS. 

Ambrose  Mr.  Sankcy. 

Herbert  Mr.  Leicester. 

Valentine  Mr.  Warren. 

Elinor  Mrs.  Ingersoll. 

Rose   Mrs.  McKenzie. 

The  curtain  will  rise  at  7  precisely. 

The  box  plan  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis  (at  the  store  of 
Mr.  Hatch  on  Lake  Street),  who  has  consented  to  act  as  treasurer 
on  this  occasion,  where  scits  and  tickets  may  be  procured. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Germon  doei  not  appear  in  the 
foregoing  bill,  but  that  lady,  then  a  bride  and  only  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  was  here  in  1838. 

The  Jeffersons  were  the  parents  of  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, famous  now  for  his  impersonation  of  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  and  characters  in  standard  comedy.  The 
elder  Jefiferson  and  his  wife  were,  it  is  needless  to  ob- 
serve, among  the  foremost  actors  of  the  time. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Manager  J.  H.  McVicker, 
bearing  date  Christmas,  1882,  written  from  St.  Louis, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Jr.,  gave  these  facts: 

"  My  father  and  his  family  arrived  in  Chicago,  by 
way  of  the  lakes,  in  a  steamer,  somewhere  about  May, 
in  the  year  1838.  He  came  to  join  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzie (my  uncle)  in  the  management  of  his  new  the- 
ater. *  •  •  The  new  theater  was  quite  the  pride  of  the 
city,  and  the  idol  of  the  manager ;  for  it  had  one  tier 
of  boxes,  and  a  gallery  at  the  back.  I  don't  think  the 
seats  of  the  dress-circle  were  stuffed,  but  I  am  almost 
sure  that  they  were  planed.  The  company  consisted  of 
H.  Leicester,  William  Warren,  James  Wright,  Charles 
Burk,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Thomas  Sankey,  William 
Childs,  Harry  Isherwood,  artist,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Jr., 
Mrs.  McKenzie,  Mrs.  Jefferson  (my  mother),  Mrs.  In- 
gersoll  and  Mrs.  Jane  Germon.  I  was  the  comic  singer 
of  this  party,  and  'small  first  villager;'  now  and  then 
doing  duty  as  a  Roman  senator,  at  the  back,  wrapped 
in  a  clean  hotel  sheet,  with  my  head  just  peering  over 
the  profile  banquet  tables.  I  was  just  nine  years  old. 
I  was  found  useful  as  Albert,  Duke  of  York.  In  those 
days  the  audience  used  to  throw  money  on  the  stage, 
either  for  comic  songs  or  dances.  And,  oh !  (with  that 
thoughtful  prudence  which  has  characterized  my  after 
life)  how  I  used  to  lengthen  out  the  verses.  The  stars 
during  the  season  were:  Mrs.  McCluer,  Dan  Marble, 
and  A.  A.  Adams.  Some  of  the  plays  acted  were: 
'  Lady  of  Lyons,'  '  The  Stranger,* '  Rob  Roy,'  *  Damon 
and  Pythias,'  '  Wives  as  they  Were,'  and  *  Sam  Patch.' 
*  •  *  The  city  then  had  from  three  thousand  to  four 
thousand  inhabitants;  and  I  can  remember  following 
my  father  along  the  shore,  when  he  went  hunting  on 
what  is  now  Michigan  Avenue."  •  *  • 


It  is  probable  that  the  season  began  on  or  about  May 
20,  but  as  Chicago  was  then  unable  to  support  a  theater 
during  the  quiet  months  of  winter,  when  transient  cus- 
tom was  light,  the  company  ceased  its  labors  sooft  after 
Mr.  Kenzie's  benefit.  The  company  was  taken  to  other 
towns,  an  itinerant  season  being  indulged  in.  William 
Warren  states  that  they  visited  Galena,  Alton,  and  sev- 
eral places,  traveling  in  open  wagons.  The  weather 
was  severe,  and  the  rides  were  far  from  comfortable. 
During  the  winter  of  1838-39  no  theater  was  main- 
uined  here.  In  those  days  "  stars  "  traveled  without 
companies,  depending  on  stock  support. 

A  circus  performance  was  licensed  by  the  Council 
October  3,  1838,  on  the  application  of  John  Miller  & 
Co.    A  tax  of  $5.00  per  night  was  imposed. 

There  is  no  mention  of  further  dramatic  entertain- 
ments by  the  local  papers  until  the  spring  of  1839.  The 
Daily  American  of  April  17  editorially  observed: 

Alexander  McKenzie,  Esq.,  the  former  worthy  and 
enterprising  manager  of  the  theatrical  company  which 
have  heretofore  exhibited  in  this  city,  with  so  much 
credit  and^  general  satisfaction,  has  obtained  a  license 
from  the  Common  Council  to  start  his  theater  again,  on 
payment  of  $75,  provided  no  fireworks  are  allowed  in 
his  theatrical  exhibitions.  We  think  that  the  special 
committee  who  reported  in  favor  of  the  license  have 
shown  good  sense  and  a  practical  philosophical  view  of 
such  matters.  We  are  aware  that  theaters  are  obnoxious 
to  a  respectable  and  intelligent  part  of  every  community, 
but  they  are  permitted,  and  must  be  permitted,  on  the 
ground  of  general  expediency,  if  for  no  other  reason." 

The  sentiment  against  theatrical  performances  was  a 
pronounced  bar  to  financial  success  at  that  time,  for  the 
fickle  goddess  of  fashion  did  not  ordain  the  propriety 
of  general  attendance.  It  was  not  deemed  wholly 
proper  for  ladies  to  attend,  and  patronage  came  largely 
from  the  transient  element  of  society,  which  was  at- 
tracted here  during  the  summer  months  by  the  induce- 
ments for  speculation. 

In  the  issue  of  May  13,  1839,  the  American  pub- 
lished an  announcement  that  Messrs.  McKenzie  &  Jef- 
ferson, who  had  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Messrs. 
Isherwood  &  McKenzie,  were  then  on  their  way  to  Chica- 
go, with  a  "  popular  "  company,  to  spend  the  summer 
months,  if  sufficient  encouragement  was  extended  them. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  elder,  was  then  the  stage  manager, 
and  to  his  skill  and  admirable  judgment  is  attributed 
the  prosperity,  or  at  least  the  artistic  excellence,  of  the 
season  of  1839.  Quoting  from  the  American  of  May  13, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  firm  possessed  "  a  substantial 
and  pleasant  theater  in  this  place,  and  one  is  erecting  in 
Galena,  to  be  completed  in  the  fall.  When  theaters  are 
conducted  so  as  '  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,'  if  they  are 
not  always  successful  in  their  design  *  to  raise  the  genius 
and  to  mend  the  heart,'  they  still  perform  a  valuable 
service  in  a  very  pleasant  manner;  and  people  will,  in 
spite  of  cynics  and  moralizers  to  the  contrary,  lend  them 
the  light  of  their  countenance." 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1839,  the  American  stated 
that  "  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  worthy  actor,  is  now  in  Chi- 
cago, preparing  entirely  new  scenery,  and  otherwise  fit- 
ting up  and  improving  the  theater  building  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  [Illinois  Theatrical]  Company.  •  •  It  is 
expected  here  in  a  short  time,  to  remain  during  the  fall, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  theater-going  public." 

The  American  of  August  30  said:  "The  Illinois 
Theatrical  Company  re-open  their  theater  in  this  city 
next  Saturday  night  [August  31],  with  new  scenery  and 
decorations.  The  stock  company  we  consider  unsur- 
passed either  in  the  East  or  West.    The  entertainment 
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begins  with  Colman's  operatic  piece,  '  The  Review,  or 
the  Wag  of  Windsor,'  and  closes  with  the  farce  of  '  The 
Illustrious  Stranger,  or  Buried  AUve!'  " 

The  season  opened  auspiciously,  and  merited  com- 
mendatory notice  in  the  American  of  September  3: 

"  The  Chicago  Theater,  under  the  polishing  skill  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  appears  in  a  new  and  beautiful  dress — 
newly  and  neatly  painted  and  provided  with  a  complete 
change  of  fresh  and  tasteful  scenery.  The  appropriate 
motto,  '  For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe,'  which  looks 
down  overthe  drop-curtain  upon  the  auditory,  conveys 
an  idea  of  the  useful  tendencies  of  the  legitimate  drama. 
The  company  have  now  come  here  from  the  South, 
somewhat  debilitated  and  depressed  by  sickness,  but  for 
the  two  nights  of  their  performance  in  the  city  have  sus- 
tained themselves,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
with  remarkable  spirit  and  general  satisfaction.  The 
interesting  melodrama  of  '  The  Warlock  of  the  Glen,' 
and  the  farce  of  *  The  Midnight  Hour,'  went  off  last 
night  with  admirable  effect,  to  a  respectable  audience. 
Mr,  A.  Sullivan,  a  new  actor  on  our  boards,  acquitted 
himself  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  as  the  noble  IFar- 
loek^  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  popular  actor  and  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  company.  Mr.  C.  L.  Green,  also  a 
new  actor  on  our  boards,  performed  the  character  of 
Scotch  Andrew,  the  fisherman,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam Warren,  who  was  prevented  from  appearing 
through  indisposition.  Mr,  Green,  being  called  upon 
unexpectedly  to  sustain  this  new  part,  acquitted  himself 
in  an  admirable  manner.  As  a  comic  actor  and  singer 
he  is  also  a  valuable  addition  to  the  company.  *  * 
Mr.  McKenzie,  the  manager,  deserves  much  credit  for 
his  liberal  and  ambitious  efforts  to  increase  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  theater." 

The  foregoing  editorial  comment  is  interesting  in  a 
double  sense,  as  it  preserves  in  authentic  manner  the 
names  of  several  gentlemen  afterward  more  or  less 
famous  in  the  profession,  and  as  it  is  the  first  newspaper 
critique  of  a  dramatic  performance  in  this  city.  Crude 
and  stilted  though  it  be,  it  is  the  precursor  of  a  dis- 
tinctive department  of  newspaper  work  which  to-day 
commands  attention  and  respect  throughout  the 
country. 

Charles  L.  Green,  the  gentleman  referred  to,  was  an 
actor  of  sterling  merit,  and  a  man  of  noble  traits.  He 
subsequently  became  a  popular  comedian,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  J.  B.  Rice's  company.  During  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1849  he  was  seiz«l  with  that  ter- 
rible disease,  and  died  in  this  city. 

It  is  evident  that  the  American  not  only  appreciated 
dramatic  art,  but  also  entertained  advanced  opinions 
concerning  the  mission  of  the  stage.  September  5  its 
editorial  page  contained,  in  all  the  dignity  which  dwelt 
in  large  type,  an  enunciation  of  its  views,  and  a  com- 
parative statement  of  facts,  which  is  indicative  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  at  that  time.    It  said  : 

"  This  evening  is  to  be  performed  the  highly  inter- 
esting drama 'Isabelle,  or  Woman's  Life,' to  conclude 
with  '  The  Spectre  Bridegroom,  or  A  Ghost  in  Spite  of 
Himself.*  Between  the  performances  Mr.  Greene  C. 
Germon  will  sing  *Rory  O'More,'  a  very  good  song  and. 
very  well  sung — in  fact,  we  think  it  a  better  song  than 
even  the  celebrated  '  Lass  O'Gowry.'  Why  do  not  the 
fair  ladies  of  our  city  lend  the  theater,  occasionally,  the 
light  of  their  countenance?  The  play  of  'Isabelle,  or 
Woman's  Life  '  this  evening  will  give  them  a  fair  and 
appropriate  opportunity.  There  is  a  police  in  attend- 
ance, whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  strict  order  and  deco- 
rum in  the  theater.  If  the  ladies  are  waiting  for  fash- 
tomMe  precedents^  we  will  inform  theiQ  that  at  Spring- 


field, in  this  State,  the  theater  was  attended  generally 
by  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  fair  sex,  and  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  place  of  all  official  dignities,  from 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  down.  This  has  been  the 
case,  we  believe,  also  in  other  places  of  the  State,  at  St. 
Louis  and  in  the  East.  The  theater  at  Springfield  pre- 
sented not  a  tithe  of  the  inducements  for  attendance 
of  the  Chicago  Theater.  There  the  seats  were  of 
rough  boards,  without  backs  to  them,  and  there  were  no 
divisions  into  boxes,  etc.,  but  still  the  theater  was  al- 
most nightly  crowded.  Here  is  an  example  set  by  the 
capital  of  the  State.  If  we  believed  that  the  tendency 
of  the  legitimate  drama,  as  being  exhibited  in  this  city, 
was  demoralizing,  corrupting  or  injurious,  we  would  be 
among  the  last  to  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  we  believe  the  exhibitions  to  exert  no  injuri- 
ous influence,  but  on  the  contrary  they  afford  an  inno- 
cent and  instructive  recreation.  We  are  in  favor  of 
having  everything  suppressed  in  a  play  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  suffuse  a  blush  over  the  cheek  of  genuine  and 
unaffected  modesty,  or  to  call  forth  the  coarse  laugh 
and  disgusting  applause  of  those  whose  vulgar  tastes 
are  best  pleased  with  obscenities.  For  this  reason  we 
are  opposed  also  to  the  habit  of  throwing  out,  extem- 
poraneously, obscene  witticisms  which,  while  they  catch 
the  laugh  of  some,  are  very  offensive  to  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  their  attendance,  and  which,  by  keeping  away 
tlie  ladies  and  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  would  attend,  deter  more  from  than  they  at- 
tract to  the  theater.  We  like  always  to  see  wit,  whether 
legitimately  in  the  play  or  happily  introduced  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion,  but  we  want  it  to  be  chaste,  and  salty 
enough  to  preserve  its  purity.  These  remarks  are  all 
dictated  for  the  best  interests  of  the  theater,  and  we 
trust  will  have  that  effect." 

These  indirect  allusions  to  a  weakness,  too  prevalent 
in  the  early  days  of  the  drama,  indicate  that  even  the 
excellent  comedians  of  the  Illinois  Theatrical  Company 
sometimes  forgot  the  more  delicate  obligations  of  their 
calling;  but  the  most  noteworthy  clause  in  the  article  is 
that  which  proves  that  Chicago  did  not  then  regard  the 
theater  as  a  fashionable  place  of  amusement.  But  the 
advice  of  the  local  journal  was  not  without  effect,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract,  of  September  7: 

"  The  first  night  of  Mr.  Dempster's  engagement — 
the  celebrated  vocalist  from  the  Nobility  Concerts, 
London,  New  York  and  Philadelphia — went  off  last 
evening  to  a  large  and  highly  delighted  audience. 
*  Dear  Land  of  my  Birth.'  '  John  Anderson,  my  Jo,' 
etc.,  were  exquisite  songs,  exquisitely  sung,  to  piano 
forte  accompaniment.  *  •  The  performances  of  the 
evening  were  generally  capital.  The  laughable  comedy, 
'  Simpson  &  Co.'  was  played  with  admirable  spirit  and 
success.  We  doubt  whether  Madame  La  Trappe  has  a 
better  representative  on  any  American  board  than  Mrs. 
Jefferson.  *  *  Master  Jefferson  sang  a  comic  song  in 
which  he  won  silver,  if  not  golden,  opinions."  *  * 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  to  manifest  approval 
by  throwing  money  on  the  stage.  The  company  was 
composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Jefferson,  Master 
Joe  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  McKenzie,  A.  Sulli- 
van, C.  L.  Green,  William  Warren,  T.  Sankey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Germon,  H.  Leicester,  Mr.  Mason,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kenzie and  Mrs.  McCluer. 

September  14  witnessed  the  first  presentation  of 
"Oliver  Twist,"  with  Mrs.  Germon  as  Oliver;  Mr.  War- 
ren as  Bill  Dawkins  fas  the  part  was  then  called),  Mr. 
Sankey  as  Fagan  and  Mrs.  McKenzie  as  Nancy.  The 
American  spoke  warmly  of  the  performance,  and  re- 
marked that  the  "  front  seats  and  boxes  were  li 
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with  the  beauty  and  smiles  of  the  fair  sex."  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  potent  influence  of  the  press,  when 
directed  as  a  medium  to  demonstrate  the  fashonable- 
ness  of  the  theater,  worked  marvels  in  one  short  week. 
No  longer  were  the  actors  dependent  upon  the  flaring 
footlights  for  illumining  encouragement.  The  smiles 
and  beauty  of  the  fair  sex  brightened  the  scene  and 
cheered  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  unmarried  disci- 
ples of  Thalia  and  Melpomene. 

Public  sentiment  demanded  a  frequent  change  of 
bill.  The  number  of  regular  attendants  was  small,  and 
pecuniary  interest  compelled  a  constant  variation  of  the 
attractions.  Such  enjoyable  dramas  and  comedies  as 
"The  Golden  Farmer,  or  Veil,  vot  of  it?"  "The 
Sleeping  Draught."  "The  Magpie  and  the  Maid,"  were 
given  during  the  first  weeks  of  this  season.  Between 
the  plays  Master  Jefferson  convulsed  the  audience  with 
vocal  selections,  in  character  dress.  Among  these  are 
remembered  the  touching  ditties  of  "  Titum-ti "  and 
"  The  Steam  Leg." 

But  with  the  appearance  of  the  ladies  and  that  bet- 
ter element  among  the  sterner  portions  of  society,  as 
encouragers  of  the  drama,  came  a  demand  for  more 
finished  e£Fort.  September  19  beheld  Goldsmith's  com- 
edy "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  mth  Mr.  Leicester  as 
leading  man;  September  20,  "Jane  Shore"  was  given; 
September  21,  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  and  from  that 
time  on,  until  the  engagement  terminated,  the  bills  were 
of  a  standard  character. 

The  first  spectacular  play  ever  given  in  Chicago  was 
enacted  September  23,  1839.    The  American  observed: 

"  The  interesting  drama  of  '  Cherry  and  Fairstar,  or 
the  Children  of  Cyprus,'  was  received  by  a  full  and  ap- 
plauding house.  The  new  scenery  and  decorations 
were  rich,  tasteful  and  beautiful,  and  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  artist. 
The  dresses  were  new,  beautiful  and  appropriate.  The 
plot  and  incidents  of  the  drama  are  very  interesting, 
and  increase,  to  the  last,  the  curiosity  and  applauses 
(sic)  of  the  spectators.  The  original  music  and  chorus- 
sus  (sic)  added  much  to  the  variety  and  animation  of 
the  performance.  The  blossoming  of  the  Aloe  was  a 
beautiful  and  ingenious  scenic  representation.  So  were 
the  moving,  or  dancing,  waters,  and  especially  the 
splendid  Grecian  Galley,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
act,  with  Cherry,  Fairstar,  Topac,  Sanguinbeck  and 
Hassanbad  on  board,  entirely  filling  up  the  stage.  We 
think  the  play  as  rich  and  interesting  a  one  as  the  com- 
pany have  yet  got  up.  We  were  glad  to  see  so  many 
spectators  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the  Western  drama." 
Already  was  the  leaven  working  which  was  destined  to 
transform  the  sodden  lump  of  public  disapproval  into  a 
light  and  wholesome  nourishment  for  the  general  mind. 
Cheered  by  the  presence  of  the  higher  social  element, 
the  management  provided  a  direct  and  special  entrance 
to  the  theater,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  ladies  who 
dreaded  to  encounter  the  bustling  crowd.  This  deli- 
cate atfention  was  appreciated,  for  in  its  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  the  American  gallantly  remarked:  "The 
beautiful  play  of  '  Cherry  and  Fairstar '  went  off  last 
night  to  a  very  fair  house — the  fairest,  considering  the 
number  of  ladies  present,  of  the  season." 

The  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  Chicago  Theater 
aroused  a  commendable  desire  to  inaugurate  a  season 
of  the  higher  drama,  and  to  not  only  win,  but  to  retain, 
the  friendly  interest  of  the  public.  Heretofore  the 
chief  aim  appears  to  have  been  the  securing  of  an  audi- 
ence irrespective  of  its  intellectual  caliber;  or,  at  most, 
to  break  down  the  barrier  of  distrust  which  autocratic 
Fashion  arbitrarily  erected  at  the  portaL   This  accom- 


plished, and  Fashion  having  waved  its  wand  above  the 
footlights,  the  company  determined  to  convince  the 
world  of  prejudice  that  evil  held  no  rightful  dominion 
in  the  realm  of  the  sock  and  buskin. 

September  26,  that  beautiful  poem  "  Damon  and 
Pythias"  appealed  for  the  first  time  to  a  Chicago  audi- 
ence. Mr.  H.  Leicester  impersonated  the  noble  states- 
man; Mrs.  G.  C.  Germon  drew  the  tear  of  pity  as  fair 
Calanthe. 

From  grave  to  gay,  within  the  actor's  province  as  in 
life,  is  but  one  step.  Next  upon  the  stage  which  echoed 
to  ihe  words  of  masterful  devotion  at  friendship's  shrine, 
comes  William  Warren,  the  fun  and  laughter-provoking 
child  of  Thalia,  who  in  the  comedy  "  Is  it  a  Lie  ? "  gave 
four  distinct  impersonations. 

Turn  down  the  lights,  and  let  them  dimly  glow  on 
gloomy  "  Fazio."  which  held  the  boards  October  4,  with 
Mrs.  McCluer  as  the  passionate  Bianca.  Turn  up  the 
lights  again,  for  here  comes  Charles  Kemble  Mason,  fierce 
of  look,  to  tame  the  shrew,  and  show  Chicago  how  Petru- 
chio  can  crack  the  whip  about  the  heels  of  luckless  serv- 
itors. 

Four  days  have  passed,  and  now  we  see  the  trucu- 
lent Petruchio  tr^isformed  into  the  love-bedazzled 
Romeo  ;  for  Mason  could  put  an  antic  dispoution  on 
as  readily  as  Bianca  could  smooth  her  jealous  frowns  to 
sigh  as  Juliet.  And  be  it  known  on  good  authority  that 
these  emotions  touched  the  public  heart  and  filled  the 
house  with  sympathizing  auditors. 

October  10  a  benefit  was  given  Mr.  Mason,  on  which 
occasion  he  assumed  the  Scottish  kilt,  and  murdered 
Duncan,  at  the  instance  of  the  wife  whose  fierce  ambi- 
tion dried  up  nature's  founts  and  changed  the  patient 
Juliet  into  a  fiend.  But  that  same  night  the  mimic 
whirligig  of  time  brought  swift  revenge  ;  for  from  the 
bloody  battlements  of  Dunsinane  the  mind  takes  rapid 
flight,  on  swift  imagination's  tireless  wings,  and  gazes 
smilingly  upon  the  balmy  skies  of  Italy.  The  warlike 
thane  has  donned  the  grotesque  garb  of  humorous 
Petruchio ;  the  startled  eyes  of  Mrs.  McCluer,  which 
but  a  moment  since  looked  glasstly  as  consience  racked 
her  soul,  now  flash  defiance  on  her  hated  lord.  But  the 
comments  of  the  local  critic  afi^ord  an  opportunity  for 
quiet  smiles  to-day,  for  with  no  word  of  praise  for  either 
leading  part,  he  says  "  the  witch  scene  and  the  music 
went  off  admirably,"  in  "  Macbeth  ; "  and,  possibly  with 
a  view  to  cultivating  realistic  effects,  during  the  "  waits  *' 
between  the  plays,  he  approved  of  Mr.  Mason's  recital 
of  "Tom  O'Shanter."  In  those  days  an  audience  de- 
manded quantity,  it  seems,  regardless  of  what  modern 
minds  conceive  as  proper. 

"Hamlet"  pursued  his  melancholy  way  October  15, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  city ;  and  two  nights  later,  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  was  given.  It  proves,  at  least, 
the  versatility  of  both  Mr.  Mason  and  Mrs.  McCluer,  who 
sustained,  "remarkably  well,"  this  wide  range  of  char- 
acter within  so  brief  a  period.  "  Pizarro,"  with  Mr. 
Sullivan  as  Rollo  and  Mrs.  Germon  as  Cora,  was  ^ven 
October  21. 

The  Illinois  Theatrical  Company  terminated  their 
season  November  2.  A  benefit  was  given  Mr.  Warren, 
Mrs.  IngersoU  and  Mr.  Jefferson  respectively,  duringthe 
last  week  of  the  engagement,  and  "large  houses  of 
beauty  and  fashion  attended."  Mrs.  Ingersoll  remained 
in  the  city,  to  give  lessons  in  dancing,  but  the  company 
moved  East.  This  season  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  brilliant  of  any  prior  to  the  opening  of  Rice's 
theater  in  1847.  It  presented  for  the  first  time  standard 
dramas,  in  the  lines  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  introduced 
five  Shaksperean.  plays,  brought  out  the-Hrst  spectacplar 
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effect,  and  distributed  the  roles  among  a  company  com- 
posed of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  after- 
ward became  prominent  members  of  the  profession. 
Locally,  the  influence  of  the  work  performed  was  wide- 
reaching,  for  not  only  was  prejudice  overcome  to  a 
considerable  degree,  but  an  improved  taste  created 
among  the  avowed  patrons  of  the  art  which  was  never 
afterward  eradicated.  The  season  of  1839  will  rank  in 
the  history  of  the  drama  in  Chicago  as  the  natal  period 
of  a  higher  standard  in  judgment. 

Among  the  frequent  visitors  to  this  theater  was 
Samuel  S.  Beach,  from  whom  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing recollections: 

"The  company  introduced  to  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago, in  the  year  1839,  by  Messrs.  McKenzte  &  Jeffer- 
son, was  one  of  remarkable  ability  and  unprecedented 
strength  in  all  the  departments  of  the  drama.  The  sub- 
sequent eminence  of  every  prominent  member  of  that 
famous  company  sustains  this  opinion.  The  pioneers 
of  theatrical  representations  in  Chicago  reflected  dis- 
tinguished honor  upon  their  profession  as  artists  of  pro- 
nounced merit,  and  challenged  the  admiration  of  the 
best  citizens  of  the  young  city  by  their  cultured  manners 
and  high  sense  of  personal  honor.  The  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen composing  this  grand  old  company  deserve  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  early  amusements  in 
this  marvelous  city. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  theater  of  1839 
was  handicapped  by  all  the  prejudices  that  had  existed 
against  the  stage  from  time  immemorial.  It  had  not  re- 
ceived that  recognition  as  a  powerful  and  indispensable 
public  instructor  conceded  to  it  at  this  day.  The  true 
mission  of  the  drama,  as  the  highest  possible  form  of 
public  amusement,  was  little  understood  and  less  appre- 
ciated by  the  great  majority  of  fifty  years  ago;  and  the 
grand  future  of  the  theater  was  far  beyond  the  reaches 
of  their  comprehension.  It  required  a  company  similar 
in  construction  to  our  favorites,  possessing  great  indi- 
vidual strength,  to  overcome  those  long-existing  an- 
tipathies to  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  that  cultured  judgment  that  characterizes  the  Chi- 
cago audiences  of  the  present  time.  Every  play  pre- 
sented by  this  company  was  rendered  in  a  most  accept- 
able and  conscientious  mann&r.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
gilded  surrounding^,  rich  wardrobe^  magnificent  scen- 
ery and  elaborate  appointments  that  are  common  ad- 
juncts of  the  modern  stage,  our  pioneers  were  forced  to 
rely  solely  upon  the  sterling  merits  of  each  actor,  if  they 
would  'hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.'  The  standard 
comedies  and  musical  dramas  displayed  the  company  to 
its  greatest  advantage.  The  delicate  shades  and  lights 
of  life  were  touched  by  master  hands.  The  ensemble 
was  nearly  perfect,  and  is  rarely  equaled  by  modern 
companies. 

"  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  leading  members  of  that  noteworthy  organization. 
The  proprietors,  Messrs.  McKenzie  &  Jefferson,  were 
managers  in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of  that  term,  and 
not  theatrical  adventurera  like  many  of  the  present  time. 
To  executive  abilities  of  high  order  were  united  a  sin- 
cere devotion  to  their  profession  and  an  experience  of 
rare  value,  attained  in  the  best  schools  of  classic  acting, 
which  gave  the  widest  scope  to  their  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  what  was  needed  to  elevate  the  stage.  The 
purpose  was  to  place  the  theater  among  the  honored  in- 
stitutions of  our  enlarging  civilization.  After  leaving 
Chicago,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  in  1839,  they  visited 
Galena,  in  this  State,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  their  Chicago  company.    Mr.  McKenzie,  I  be- 
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lieve,  died  in  Nashville,  a  few  years  later.  Neither  of 
them  ever  returned  to  this  city  as  managers. 

"  I  have  no  information  to  impart  coa<%ming  Mr. 
Leicester,  after  he  left  Chicago.  During  his  stay  here 
he  held  the  position  of  leading  tragedian  in  the  com- 
pany, and  was  a  most  admirable  actor. 

"  Greene  C.  Germon  was  an  actor  of  light  comedy 
parts,  and  one  of  the  finest  vocalists  of  the  time.  He 
died  in  this  city  in  either  1853  or  1853.  Mr.  Germon 
became  the  most  famous  impersonator  of  Uncle  Tom, 
in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  used  to  sing  the  pathetic 
melodies  with  a  depth  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion never  surpassed.  He  was  to  have  made  his  re- 
appearance in  that  character  on  the  night  of  his  death. 

"  Mr.  Sankey,  the  delineator  of  old  man  parts,  was 
the  peer  of  any  actor ;  a  gentleman  of  consummate  abil- 
i^,  possessing  the  requisites  of  greatness,  and  would 
have  undoubtedly  attained  high  rank  in  his  line  of 
work  had  he  not  met  with  death  by  drowning,  near 
New  Orleans,  in  1840.  His  sudden  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  early  stage.  His  mind  was  of  superior  qual- 
ity, his  methods  were  cultured,  and  his  facial  expres- 
sions were  as  varied  as  his  conception  of  art  was  true. 

"  Charles  Burke,  a  son  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  by  a  former 
husband,  died  of  consumption  in  New  York,  sometime 
in  the  fifties.  Mr.  Burke  was  the  superior  of  William 
E.  Burton  in  his  best  days. 

"  Mrs.  Ingersoll,  the  leading  lady,  was  gifted  with  a 
fine  presence  and  abilities  of  high  order.  The  charac- 
ters assumed  by  her  were  acceptably  interpreted. 
During  the  season  of  1839  Mrs.  Ingersoll  was  much  out 
of  health,  and  did  not  often  appear.  Upon  such  oa:a- 
sions  the  leading  roles  were  assumed  by  Mrs.  McKen- 
zie, who  was  a  most  painstaking  artist.  Mrs.  Inger- 
soll subsequently  married  J.  S.  Wright,  both  of  whom 
are  still  living. 

"  Mrs.  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  comedienne  of  the  com- 
pany, was  one  of  the  most  charming  ladies  that  ever 
adorned  the  stage.  Slight  of  form,  graceful  of 
action,  earnest  in  manner,  a  sweet  singer,  she  capti- 
vated her  audiences  upon  every  appearance.  With  the 
citizens  of  long  ago  she  was  an  especial  favorite,  and  is 
remembered  by  every  one  who  knew  her  then  with  the 
most  profound  respect  and  admiration,  not  only  for  the 
marked  abilities  displayed  in  her  professional  work,  but 
also  for  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  quiet  dignity  of  her 
private  life.  The  subsequent  eminence  of  her  two  sons 
amply  testify  to  the  faithful  manner  in  which  she  dis- 
charged her  motherly  duties. 

"  For  more  than  a  generation  Mr.  Warren  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Museum  Company,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  favorites  on  the  American  stage." 

The  time  was  not  ripe,  however,  for  the  continuan<% 
of  a  superior  theatrical  company  in  Chicago.  With  a 
population  of  but  4,800,  it  was  not  possible  to  maintain 
a  regular  place  of  amusement,  and  upon  the  departure 
of  McKenzie  &  Jefferson's  company  came  a  period  of 
reaction,  which  may  properly  be  termed  the  subadence 
of  the  art  here.  From  such  meager  sources  as  broken 
files  of  newspapers  and  stray  correspondence — the  only 
available  indices  of  the  times — little  satisfaction  can  be 
gained.  Those  men  who  have  attempted  to  write 
sketches  of  the  drama  in  Chicago  have  but  cursorily  al- 
luded to  the  seven  years  following,  from  1840  to  1847, 
as  "  completely  obscured,"  or  as  '*  worthy  only  of  brief- 
est mention."  This  convenient  method  of  covering  a 
doubtful  period  was  less  laborious  than  the  one  em- 
ployed by  us,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  re- 
sults attained  by  more  patient  research  are  not,  wholly 
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satisfactory.  It  may  be  summarized  that  with  the  de- 
parture of  McKenzie  &  Jefferson's  company  a  reaction 
set  in,  and  many  years  elapsed  before  the  drama  was 
properly  revived. 

Howe  &  Sands's  Circus  obtained  a  license  in  1839, 
but  the  document  beare  no  date. 

Some  time  in  March,  1842,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Porter 
played  an  engagement  here,  without  obtaining  the 
formal  permission  of  the  city  authorities.  April  4  she 
petitioned  the  Council  to  grant  a  license,  and  also  urged 
the  abandonment  of  a  suit  brought  against  her  by  the 
city  for  violating  the  ordinance.  No  record  of  action 
is  preserved  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  April  9,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  benefit  performance,  such  significant  plays 
as  "  The  Stranger,"  "  A  Manager  in  Distress,"  and  a 
"  Day  in  Paris,"  were  given,  we  are  left  to  infer  that 
chance  alone  did  not  dictate  the  selection  of  her  bill. 

On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  H.  B.  Nelson's  com- 
pany opened  a  season  which  lasted  until  May  7  follow- 
ing. 

August  4,  1842,  a  license  was  granted  Messrs.  Lyne 
&  Powell  for  a  season  of  one  month's  duration  at  the 
Rialto. 

In  their  application  they  referred  to  the  hardness 
of  the  times  and  the  lack  of  patronage.  Governed, 
perhaps,  by  motives  of  generosity,  or,  possibly,  by 
visions  of  agreeable  diversion  at  nominal  cost,  the  city 
fathers  voted  to  issue  a  license  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
$15.  The  theatrical  company  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Powell,  Lyne,  Hastings,  Graham,  Sharp  and  Jackson  ; 
Mesdames  Powell,  Hastings  and  Ramsey.  Among  the 
dramas  produced  were  "  George  Barnwell,"  "  The  Apos- 
tate," and  "  The  Fratricide,"  but  the  engagement  was 
an  unprofitable  one. 

Dan  Marble  played  an  engagement  in  Chicago  Au- 
gust 30,  1842,  with  Mrs.  Sillisbe  as  the  leading  lady,  in 
"  Black-Eyed  Susan  "  and  "  Forest  Rose."  In  spite  of 
the  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Marble's  acting  patronage  was 
discouragingly  tight.  The  American  remarked:  "We 
are  aware  that  a  considerable  fwrtion  of  our  community 
will  not  countenance  a  theater,  no  matter  how  talented 
its  members." 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor  writes  thus  concerning  those 
early  days,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Marble: 

"  It  was  in  that  dusty  old  trap  [the  Rialto],  I  think, 
that  I  saw  Dan  Marble,  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The 
play  was  '  Black-Eyed  Susan,'  and  Marble's  admirable 
William  melted  the  house  as  if  it  had  been  something  in 
a  crucible.  It  was,  in  its  way,  the  perfection  and  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  The  audience  was  a  little  mixed. 
There  were  the  fellows  that  in  New  York  would  have 
'Killed  for  Reiser' — the  ' wake-me-up-when-Kirby- 
dies'  stripe.  There  were  a  small  handful  of  half-breeds, 
a  sprinkling  of  lieutenants  from  the  army,  one  or  two 
wofn-out  paymasters.  The  pit  was  full  of  sailors,  with 
occasionally  a  wharf-rat ;  but  for  fresh-water  tars  there 
was  a  wonderful  effusion  of  salt  water.  Even  the  al- 
ways conscious  dress-circle  flickered  with  any  number 
of  white  cambric  mops;  and  when  the  play  took  the 
right  turn  at  last,  the '  gods'  applauded  until  the  spiders 
swung  in  their  webs  and  the  mice  in  the  walls  were 
whist.  Even  the  chaps  that  spent  their  time  in  the  in- 
terludes in  bawling  '  boots  ''and  'supe,'  and  eating  pea- 
nuts, mopped  out  the  corners  of  their  eyes  with  their 
dirty  knuckles;  and  had  the  theatrical  management  fur- 
nished soap  as  well  as  sorrow,  some  of  them  might  have 
put  a  better  face  on  the  matter.  1  can  see  the  central 
figures  in  that  dress  circle  to-day.  Hands  that  1  think 
of  have  shriveled  out  of  the  white  kids  they  wore  that 
night   The  blue  dress  coats  and  buff  vests  have  been 


laid  aside  for  other  and  stranger  wear.  Yonder,  crowned 
with  iron-gray  Jacksonian  hair,  is  the  stately  form  of 
Colonel  Kercheval.  The  man  near  him,  with  large, 
luminous  eyes,  is  Hon.  Giles  Spring,  owner  of  one  of 
the  finest  judicial  minds  that  ever  graced  the  State.  Be- 
yond him  is  Dr.  Maxwell,  with  a  step  as  light  as  that  of 
a  wisp  of  a  girl,  for  all  of  his  two  hundred  and  odd 
pounds  of  solid  flesh.  Close  by  are  E.  W.  Tracy  and 
George  W.  Meeker,  and  Dr.  Stuart,  and— but  why  keep 
on  calling  the  dead  man's  roll  ?  Some  of  the  beauty  as 
well  as  the  manhood  of  the  young  city  was  there,  and 
brightened  up  the  dull  old  place  like  moonlight  —  but 
what  matters  it  ?  The  foot-lights  are  out,  the  players 
departed,  and  the  air  is  full  of  dust  withal.  Down  with 
the  curtain." 

The  .\merican,  commenting  on  Mr.  Marble's  work 
in  "  Luke,  the  Laborer,"  September  3,  said:  "  He  proved 
that  humor  and  pathos  were  not  inseparable,  but  may 
be  to  a  remarkable  extent  united  in  the  same  person." 

But  even  this  astonishing  discovery  failed  to  move 
the  more  confirmed  opponents  of  the  theater,  and  Mr. 
Marble's  venture  in  Chicago  is  now  recalled  as  much 
more  of  an  artistic  than  a  financial  triumph. 

A  benefit  was  extended  Mrs.  Powell,  September  14, 
which  is  historically  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  also  the  occasion  of  the  debut  of  "  a  gentleman  of 
this  city,"  the  first  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  local  ap- 
proval. The  gentleman  so  mysteriously  referred  to  by 
the  American,  and  whose  name  was  carefully  excluded 
from  the  bills,  was  (Jeorge  Brier,  noted  in  private  life 
for  the  excellence  of  the  ice  cream  he  dispensed  to  the 
citizens.  The  play  selected  was  Othello,  and  the  per- 
formance was  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  notwithstanding 
the  silence  of  the  Press  upon  that  subject.  But  the 
American  did  not  fail  to  preserve  a  glimpse  of  the  state 
of  dramatic  education  at  that  period  ;  for  in  its  prelim- 
inary announcement  of  this  initial  performance  of  the 
tragedy  here,  that  faithful  chronicler  of  the  time  sug- 
gestively said  :  "  The  audience  would  be  much  gratified 
by  Mrs.  Powell  singing  '  Strike  the  Light  Guitar,'  which 
she  sings  so  admirably."  Imagine  Desdemona  spring- 
ing from  beneath  the  fatal  pillow,  flushed  with  the  vio- 
lence of  dodging  an  amateur  Othello's  vigorous  efforts 
to  appear  realistic  in  the  death  scene,  and  skipping  gaily 
to  the  footlights  as  she  caught  the  key  of  "  Strike  the 
Light  Guitar  I  " 

In  the  fall  of  1842  a  theater  was  opened  in  Chap- 
man's Building,  which  was  located  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Wells  (Fifth  Avenue)  and  Randolph  streets, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  was  de- 
clared by  the  American  to  be  in  a  "  flourishing  condi- 
tion," because  of  *'the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
manager."  It  was  stocked  with  "new  and  splendid 
scenery." 

A  local  theatrical  society,  known  as  the  "  Thespian," 
was  formed  in  1842,  and  in  November  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing petition  to  the  Council: 

"  7>  /A*  HoHcrabU  Mayor,  etc.  :  The  Thespian  Society  respect- 
fully represent  that  they  are  desirous  of  giving  public  exhibitions  of 
a  theatrical  character  occasionally — say  once  in  two  weeks.  1'his 
Society  is  made  up  of  young  men  belonging  in  the  city,  and  they  re- 
spectfully ask  the  privilege  of  giving  such  exhibitions  without  being 
required  to  pay  for  a  license. 

*'  Ch.  T.  Thoruer." 
It  is  said  that  the  Society  enjoyed  a  brilliant  exist- 
ance  for  a  time,  until,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  gener- 
osity, the  properties  belonging  thereto  were  loaned  to  a 
traveling  company,  who  carried  them  into  "  the  prov- 
inces "  and  forgot  to  restore  them  to  the  rightful  own- 
ers. 

S.  H.  Nichols  &  Co.'s  circus  perfonri^d*hereipr44l'> 
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days  beginning  August  4,  1843.    A  license  of  $50  was 

demanded. 

John  S.  Potter,  "  formerly  manager  of  the  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati  theaters,"  as  his  announcement  informed 
the  public,  petitioned  the  Council  for  permission  to 
open  the  Chicago  Theater  August  9, 1843.  He  assured 
the  honorable  body  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  city  with 
a  "talented  and  respectable  company;"  that  he  de- 
signed coming  to  Chicago  every  year,  and  that  he  would 
conduct  his  theater  "  respectably."  In  consideration 
of  these  promises  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  at  an 
expense  of  $25  per  month,  "  in  advance." 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  wise  observer  of 
natural  phenomena  that  coming  events  cast  their  shad- 
ows before.  No  one  will  be  surprised,  therefore,  to 
learn  that,  on  February  14,  1844,  the  city  of  Chicago 
marveled  at  the  intellectual  wonders  of  a  phenomenal 
pig,  which  had  been  advanced  in  learning  under  the 
tutelage  of  T.  E.  Osburn.  It  is  not  recorded  that  this 
porcine  paragon  predicted  the  proud  eminence  destined 
to  be  attained  here  by  his  race,  but  is  it  unreasonable 
to  fancy  its  doing  so?  Mr.  Osburn  demonstrated  his 
own  distinctness  from  the  nature  of  his  pet  by  consent- 
ing to  devote  the  proceeds  of  one  entertainment  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Ladles'  Benevolent  Society. 

November  7,  1844,  David  Lewis  craved  official  per- 
mission to  play  in  the  theater  building. 

A  Museum  was  sought  to  be  established  in  Novem- 
ber, 1844,  on  the  petition  of  S.  Sercomb,  E.  Price,  E. 
W.  Hadley  and  A.  B.  I^wis,  who  desired  the  right  to 
found  a  **  permanent "  institution,  wherein  the  "  won- 
ders of  nature,  the  beauties  of  art,  and  the  relics  of 
antiquity  "  might  be  exhibited  to  the  public.  The  pro- 
jectors requested  a  free  license,  or  one  demanding  no 
further  compensation  than  '*  the  necessary  perquisites 
to  the  proper  officer  issuing  the  same."  Inasmuch  as 
the  request  was  granted  November  21,  it  is  a  safe  infer- 
ence that  the  potential  effects  of  the  pass  system  were 
felt  as  long  ago  as  1844,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
pioneer  museum  were  duly  laid. 

A  theatrical  company,  under  the  management  of 
Herr  Hatch  and  A.  Clare,  played  a  brief  engagement 
in  November,  1844,  but  they  reported  the  houses  to  be 
"  generally  so  thin  "  that  a  reduction  of  license  to  one 
dollar  per  night  was  urgently  desired.  The  Council 
promptly  tabled  the  petition,  and  allowed  the  former 
rule  to  stand.  The  profits  of  this  engagement  may  be 
comprehended  when  it  is  learned  that,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  managers,  "  it  took  all  the  proceeds  to  pay  the 
license." 

June  15,  1845,  Howe  &  Mabie's  circus  performed 
here,  and  remained  four  days,  paying  $10  per  day  li- 
cense. 

Prior  to  August,  1845,  the  sum  charged  by  the 
Council  for  a  show  license  was  wholly  discretionary 
with  that  body,  but  on  the  29th  of  that  month  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  fixing  the  minimum  at  $5  a  perform- 
ance and  the  maximum  at  $50.  The  Mayor  was  em- 
powered to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  Council.  This 
step  evidently  taken  to  forestall  impecunious 
managers  in  their  insidious  assaults  upon  the  weak  side 
of  councilmen,  through  the  medium  of  passes. 

The  Western  Museum. — In  1845  a  museum  was 
established  in  the  Commercial  buildings,  No.  73  Lake 
Street,  a  few  doors  east  of  the  Tremont  House.  An 
advertisement  of  the  institution,  published  in  the  local 
papers  of  that  date,  assured  the  public  that  there  were 
to  be  found  the  "best  collection  of  specimens  in  natural 
history  in  the  West,  including  an  extensive  variety  in  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  chronology  and  ornithology.  In  addi- 


tion are  several  groups  of  wax  figures  and  a  superior  col- 
lection of  cosmoramic  views."  The  special  attractions 
of  the  place  consisted  of  concerts,  lectures  and  explana- 
tory descriptions  of  the  objects  on  exhibition.  Auto- 
matic figures,  "designed  to  entertain  and  instruct," 
performed  their  harmless  and  monotonous  duties,  and 
nothing  was  introduced  within  the  walls  of  the  museum 
which  was  not  "  in  strict  accordance  with  propriety, 
morality  and  religion."  Instrumental  music  enlivened 
the  scene  of  peaceful  divertisement.  The  fee  charged 
for  admission  was  but  twenty-five  cents,  and,  owing 
probably  to  the  highly  instructive  purposes  of  the 
director,  who  sought  apparently  to  do  good  to  others, 
children  were  allowed  to  gaze  unmolested  at  the 
rarities  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling.  On  the  15th  of 
November,  1845,  Henry  Fuller,  manager  of  the 
museum,  petitioned  the  Council  to  remove  the 
license  tax  from  his  house,  urging  in  support  of  his 
plea  that  the  museum  was  strictly  "  a  place  of  instruc- 
tion," and  therefore  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
license  fee.  This  petition  was  coldly  received  by  the 
Council,  and  promptly  denied.  In  spite  of  this  refusal, 
the  musuem  continued  its  precarious  life,  and  February 
13,  1846,  again  appealed  for  more  liberal  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Council.  So  grave  a  matter  naturally 
involved  much  painful  deliberation,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  26th  of  that  month  that  the  board  voted  to  remove 
the  license  tax,  conditioned  upon  the  managers  agree- 
ing to  admit  no  transient  entertainments  to  their  hall. 
Theatrical  performances  were  also  prohibited  therein 
without  additional  contributions  to  the  general  funds. 
The  museum  was  then  under  the  management  of  Henry 
Fuller  and  S.  Sercomb,  who  exhibited  their-collection 
in  a  building  on  the  comer  of  Dearborn  and  Randolph 
streets,  in  Hodgson's  building,  which  was  subsequently 
converted  into  a  hotel. 

The  partial  concession  made  by  the  Council  did  not 
conform  with  the  wishes  or  ideas  of  those  gentlemen, 
and  a  second  application  was  made  at  a  date  not  far 
removed  from  the  first  referred  to,  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  they  "would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
closing  the  museum  unless  theatrical  performances 
could  be  given  free  of  license."  The  petition  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  of  the  Council,  who 
reported : 

"  We  feel  that  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Fuller  &  Ser- 
comb to  establish  a  museum  have  not  been  properly 
appreciated  by  the  citizens,  and  that  they  have  not 
afforded  that  encouragement  and  patronage  which  the 
merits  of  the  museum  demand.  Your  committee  find 
that  the  museum  already  embraces  a  very"  interesting 
collection  of  animals,  insects,  birds  and  minerals, 
together  with  a  variety  of  artificial  curiosities  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  citizens  and  the  patronage 
of  the  city,  and  constituting  a  nucleus  upon  which,  if 
adequately  encouraged,  a  museum  will  grow  up  credit 
able  to  the  city  and  profitable  to  the  proprietors." 

The  committee,  to  confirm  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  them,  proposed  the  following,  which  was  received 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Common  Council,  the 
Museum  of  Messrs.  Fuller  &  Sercomb  is  worthy  of  the  support  and 
patronage  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  and  the  country  generally ;  and 
that  all  persons  having  natural  or  artificial  curiosities  be  respea- 
fully  invited  to  make  contributions  of  the  same  to  the  Museum." 

An  order  was  passed  granting  the  Museum  a  license 
for  six  months  at  the  nominal  fee  of  five  dollars  for  the 
entire  period.  This  action  by  the  Council  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  official  indorsement  of  a  place  of  public 
amusement  in  this  city,  and  demonstrates  that,  however 
loth  the  city  fathers  may  have  been  to  grant  fl^'C^n?^^!^ 
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to  Uieatrical  companies,  they  were  not  impervious  to 
the  effect  of  an  educational  argument,  even  when  the 
instructiTe  medium  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  play- 
actor. Various  entertainments  of  a  theatrical,  or  semi- 
theatrical,  nature  were  given  in  this  Museum,  from  time 
to  time.  The  Democrat  of  October  13,  1846,  remarked 
that "  Winchell,  the  droUerist,  is  in  town,  and  performs 
at  the  Museum,  this  evening.  When  here  six  years  ago 
the  people  would  have  it  that  there  was  nobody  in  the 
city  but  him."  Miss  Porter  and  Mr.  Gilbert  also  played 
here,  but  the  announcement  is  all  that  can  be  recorded 
now.  The  presence  of  J.  C.  Hough's  company  is  vague- 
ly recalled,  and  possibly  other  organizations  visited 
Chicago  during  the  years  1840-46. 

Rice's  First  Theater. — The  year  1847  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  dramatic  history  of  Chicago,  for  then  it 
was  that  John  B.  Rice  decided  to  return  to  theatrical 
management,  and  adopted  Chicago  as  his  future  home. 
While  to  Isherwood,  McKenzie  and  Jefferson  belongs 
the  honor  of  introducing  the  drama  in  its  peripatetic 
form,  yet  to  John  B.  Rice  is  due  the  credit  and  dis- 
tinction of  giving  to  this  noble  art  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name.  The  former  men  were  the  precursors  of  the 
great  results,  which  now  are  one  of  the  chief  badges 
of  Chia^o's  metropolitanism,  but  the  latter  is  the  man 
to  whom  must  be  accorded  the  title  of  founder  of  the 
drama  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  city's  greatness. 

Mr.  Rice  had  about  determined  to  retire  from  the 
stage,  with  which  he  had  been  identified  in  the  East, 
when  his  attention  was  directed  to  this  place,  by  a 
sanguine  friend.  He  concluded  to  investigate  the  field, 
and  with  that  purpose  in  mind,  came  to  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1847.  While  here  he  gave  a  public  entertain* 
ment  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel  where  he  was 
stopping.  So  favorably  was  he  impressed  with  the 
prospect,  and  so  firmly  convinced  of  Chicago's  future 
development,  that  he  at  once  arranged  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  theater  building.  The  Democrat  of  May  11, 
1847,  said : 

"Mr.  Rice,  of  Buffalo,  has  contracted  with  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  substantia!  mechanics,  Alderman 
Updike,  to  erect  a  frame  building,  forty  by  eighty,  on 
the  comer  of  Dearborn  and  Randolph  streets.  Mr. 
Rice  comes  here  with  an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
theater  manager.  There  is  no  doubt  now  but  Chicago 
will  have  a  theatra:." 

The  site  chosen  was  not  upon  the  comer  of  Dear- 
born and  Randolph  streets,  however,  but  on  the  south 
side  of  Randolph,  one  or  two  lots  east  of  the  southeast 
corner  of  those  streets. 

Pending  the  slow  processes  of  erection  in  those 
days,  let  us  digress  from  the  theme  long  enough  to  ob- 
serve the  presence  here  of  the  Grand  Olympic  Arena 
and  United  States  Circus,  an  institution  whose  polysyl- 
labical  title  was  invented  by  £.  F.  Mabie  &  Co.  It  was 
proudly  asserted  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  and  horses  composed  this  stupendous  organization. 
A  new  brass  band  was  named  as  one  of  the  many  de- 
l^tful  features,  somewhat  contrary  to  modern  concep- 
tions of  attractiveness,  when  the  more  surfeited  taste 
regards  newness  as  a  questionable  quality  in  bands. 
Among  the  performers  were  :  M.  Buckley,  W.  Water- 
man, the  "  b^utiful  female  equestrian,"  Laura  Buckley, 
and  "the  astonishing  bare-back  rider,"  young  Henry 
Buckley,  with  various  other  notables  of  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  The  circus  cast  the  city  into  a  state  of  intense 
excitement  for  three  days,  beginning  May  22. 

A  moving  diorama,  representing  the  burning  of 
Warsaw,  was  placed  on  exhibition,  in  the  public  tuUl  of 
the  Saloon  Building,  May  26,  1847. 


Returning  to  the  subject  of  Rice's  the^r,  from  our 
casual  diversions  at  the  circus  and  diorama,  we  discover 
that  six  weeks  have  sped  by,  since  the  announcement 
was  firat  made.  The  little  theater  has  assumed  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  an  imposing  edifice  to  our  retro- 
spective eyes.  We  saunter  into  a  neighboring  hotel, 
and,  picking  up  the  Democrat  of  June  22,  read:  "The 
new  theater  building  on  Randolph  Street,  which  is  now 
nearly  finished,  is  worthy  a  visit.  The  economy  of  the 
interior  arrangement  is  excellent,  the  stage  is  roomy 
and  well  designed  for  its  purpose,  the  pit  will  be  a  very 
comfortable  and  convenient  place,  while  the  boxes 
would  tempt  any  one  to  spend  an  evening  there." 
Piqued  with  curiosity,  we  are  about  to  visit  the  inviting 
place,  when  other  duties  interpose.  The  days  fly 
by.  Again  the  Democrat  appean.  We  learn  with 
pleasure  that,  "  Mr.  Rice  will  open  his  theater  on  the 
28th  day  of  June.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the 
new  theater,  now  nearly  completed,  are  admirable.  A 
full  view  of  the  stage  can  be  obtained  from  every  part 
of  the  house,  and  the  plan  of  the  old  Coliseum  has 
been  followed.  The  boxes  are  elegantly  furnished  and 
fitted  up  with  carpets  and  settees,  rather  resembling  a 
boudoir,  or  private  sitting-room  in  a  gentleman's  house, 
than  an  apartment  in  a  place  of  public  resort.  The 
building  has  been  completed  in  six  weeks.  A  new  era 
is  unquestionably  dawning  in  the  theatrical  world  in  this 
city,  and  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  Rice, 
assisted  by  his  talented  corps,  we  shall  always  have,  in 
the  language  of  Dan  Marble, '  Somethinj^  new,  some- 
thing rich  and  something  rare.'  The  scenic  accompani- 
ments are  said  to  be  beautiful,  being  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  two  distinguished  artists." 

The  company  engaged  by  Mr.  Rice  consisted  of 
Edwin  Harris,  leading  man ;  Mrs.  Hunt  (now  Mrs. 
John  Drew),  leading  lady ;  James  Carroll,  G.  W.  Philli- 
more,  George  Mossop,  Mr.  Meeker,  Jerry  Merrifield, 
Mrs.  John  B.  Rice,  and  Miss  Homer,  the  latter  being 
proficient  as  a  dancer  ;  for  at  that  time,  and  for  many 
years  later,  the  public  demanded  a  divertisement  of  this 
sort  between  plays.  The  scarcity  of  actors  and  the 
limited  revenue  of  the  little  theater  caused  Strang  and 
amusing  doubling  up  of  parts,  at  this  early  period  of 
the  drama,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  actor 
to  assume  several  characters  in  the  same  play.  The 
Common  Council  imposed  a  license  fee  of  $35  per 
month  upon  this  theater. 

On  the  evening  of  June  28,  1847,  the  opening  per- 
formances at  Rice's  Theater  took  place.  The  play  given 
was  the  ever  popular  one  called  the  "The  Four  Sisters,"  in 
which  Mrs.  Hunt  impersonated  the  quadruple  role.  Dan 
Marble  was  engaged  as  the  "  star  "  attraction,  and  car- 
ried the  leading  male  part.  Of  this  eventful  night  the 
Journal  said,  in  its  issue  of  June  29  : 

"  The  new  theater  last  evening  was  crowded  with  a 
large  and  delighted  audience.  Mrs.  Hunt  never  played 
better.  Dan  Marble  never  gave  greater  satisfaction. 
The  performance,  and  the  g^od  order  preserved,  was 
just  what  could  be  expected  under  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Rice.  The  numbers  that  could  not  gain  ad- 
mittance last  evening  will  be  pleased  to  see  by  the 
announcement  that  Mrs.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Marble  ap- 
pear again  this  evening ;  and  if  they  be  not  both 
complained  of  to-day,  for  the  injuries  occasioned  by 
throwing  last  night's  audience  into  convulsions,  we  ap- 
prehend the  friends  of  the  parties  will  be  there  to  know 
the  reason." 

The  inaugural  exercises  consisted  of  the  delivery  of 
an  address,  from  the  pen  of  G.  W.  Fhillimore,  by  Mr. 
Harris,  which  is  quoted :  ^  _^ 
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In  early  Greece,  where  F^ans,  sweetly  sung. 

Told  a  youngs  world  Art's  lyre  was  newly  stniiqr; 

And  Reason,  starting  from  chaotic  dreams. 

Threw  o'er  the  classic  land  her  sunny  beams. 

Commercial  enterprise  next  caught  the  ray 

And  showed  to  Industry  the  golden  way. 

Fleeurode  the  wave,  while  fabrics  filled  the  loom. 

And  sculpture  decked  the  temple  and  the  tomb. 

The  muse  is  heard,  Helicon  radiant  flows. 

And  from  the  silvery  fount  the  Drama  rose. 

Handmaid  to  Science  in  the  march  of  mind, 

Thalia  moves  free,  lively,  unconfined. 

Nor  pauses  she  to  bless  a  favored  clime. 

But  sheds  on  all  an  influence  sublime. 

Sometimes  she  rears  a  wild,  fantastic  throne 

To  soothe  the  savage  of  the  torrid  zone — 

Hushes  the  death-wail,  breaks  the  blood-stained  lance, 

Persuades  to  peace  and  leads  the  mazy  dance. 

Amid  the  rigor  of  the  Polar  storm 

At  times  is  seen  her  mirth- inspiring  form, 

Lighting  a  northern  winter's  gloomy  hours, 

And  decking  icebergs  with  her  gayest  flowers. 

Where  the  domed  city  rises  o'er  the  plain 

There  holds  the  Drama  a  distinguished  reign. 

Where  waved  the  prairie,  now  behold  the  town, 

See  Art  and  Industry  adventure  crown. 

Hither  she  conies,  and  in  her  gayest  mood — 

A  buskined  Hamadryad  of  the  wood. 

Of  mental  wealth  the  goddess  ownes  a  mine; 

And  unalloyed  her  golden  numbers  shine. 

Be  it  our  task,  as  we  dispense  her  treasures. 

To  see  instruction  mingle  with  your  pleasures. 

(To  the  i^ence;) 

Americans  rejoice  !  the  time  foretold  has  come, 

And  you  may  glory  in  your  fruitful  home. 

Genius  of  History,  inscribe  thy  page 

With  the  bright  deeds  that  mark  the  passing  i^. 

Tell  how  a  valiant  few,  a  Spartan  band. 

Scattered  the  myriads  of  a  hostile  land. 

How  with  one  hand  America  scourged  a  foe, 

The  other  open  at  the  cry  of  woe. 

South'ard  her  war  ships  thundered  o'er  the  main, 

Northward  they  navigate  with  golden  grain. 

See  how  gaunt  Europe,  famished  and  opprest. 

Sued  to  the  growing  giant  of  the  West; 

New  sued  in  vain  for  freely  was  it  given, 

Overplus  bounty  of  benignant  Heaven, 

Chanty,*  first  of  virtues,  mild-eyed  maid, 

Thy  acts  munificent  are  all  self  paid. 

And  if  some  fell  by  battles'  sweeping  breath. 

Record  the  numbers  snatched  from  wa&ting  death. 

{T9  tlU  ioxes-) 

And  now  to  you,  to  whom  each  rolling  sun 
Brings  the  results  of  enterprise  begun; 
Who  see  the  fruits  that  bounteous  heaven  decrees 
Traverse  the  bosom  of  your  inland  seas. 
View  growii^^  ports  adorn  the  flashing  strand. 
Where  takes  the  Tar  the  toil-brown  farmer's  hand. 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  side  by  side. 
United  stand,  our  country's  glorious  pride. 
Nature's  true  noblemen  such  union  brings — 
Direct  their  patent  from  the  King  of  Kings. 
Appreciate  these  gifts  dispensed  by  you. 
And  render  thanks  where  all  oar  ixraise  is  due. 

(Tetkepit:) 

From  keel  to  truck,  "a-taunto"  for  the  trip, 

Our  anchor's  stowed,  all  clear  for  working  ship. 

A  skillful  pilot  in  dramatic  water. 

Our  anxious  skipper  takes  the  weather  quarter. 

On  board  of  any  craft  beneath  his  care 

Safe  is  the  passage,  bountiful  the  fare. 

His  crew,  picked  hands,  all  eager  for  the  cause, 

Your  smiles  their  bounty,  wages  your  applause. 

Then  say  "good  time,"  and  bid  propitious  gates 

Press  in  our  wake  and  fill  our  spreading  sails. 

The  Democrat  of  June  39  said: 

"  Last  night  our  theater  opened  with  a  rush.  Those 
who  were  late  needed  a  pilot  to  get  through  the  crowd. 
If  Mr.  Rice  intends  keeping  his  present  company,  the 
large  new  building  so  honorably  and  so  enterprisingly 

*  Note^-Befcrrins  lo  the  fio^eoo  givtn  thai  jrcar  bjr  Cbicap>  to  the  •tarvioc 
people  in  Scotkad  ami  Ireland. 


erected,  will  have  to  be  enlarged.  Our  city  is  under 
g^eat  obligation  to  Mr.  Rice  for  his  enterprise.  The 
dress  circle  was  the  most  brilliant  ever  brought  out  by 
any  entertainment  in  our  city.  Dan  Marble  is  here,  and 
everybody  knows  him.  Mrs.  Hunt  made  herself  known 
last  night,  and  will  never  be  forgotten.  Rice  proved 
himself  a  splendid  actor,  as  well  as  theater  builder.  In 
fine,  Chicago  can  boast  of  being  ahead  of  any  city  of 
twice  its  size  in  the  theatrical  line." 

A  nightly  change  of  bill  was  made.  On  the  evening 
succeeding  the  opening,  Mr.  Harris  impersonated  The 
Stranger,  and  Mrs.  Hunt  gave  her  fine  rendering  of 
Mrs.  Haller.  Mr.  Marble,  who  had  won  much  favor  in 
the  character  of  Sam  Patch,  presented  that  peculiar  in- 
dividual as  he  was  supposed  to  have  appeared  while  in 
France.  The  local  press  assured  its  readers  that  both 
Mrs.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Marble  "  threw  the  audience  in 
tears,"  though  from  very  different  reasons. 

Mr.  Marble's  engagement  lasted  until  July  10,  dur- 
ing which  he  delighted  the  public  with  such  plays  as 
"  The  Backwoodsman,"  "  Forest  Rose,"  '*  Stage-struck 
Yankee,"  "Black-Eyed  Susan,"  etc.  On  the  loth,  a 
benefit  was  given  him.  Commenting  upon  this  event, 
the  Democrat  said: 

"  No  person  has  been  so  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of 
the  stage  and  has  done  more  to  build  up  the  drama  in 
Chicago  than  Dan  Marble.  Nearly  ten  years  ^^tgo,  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  other  actors,  and  with  every  dis- 
advantage, he  dhme  here  and  played,  and  ever  since 
has  made  his  periodical  visits,  when  other  actors  of  his 
rank  could  not  be  induced  to  come  here.  He  was  the 
pioneer  in  giving  character  to  the  theater  in  the  West, 
and  deserves  liberally  of  Western  people.  He  is  the 
first  actor  in  the  comic  line,  and  was  received  with  great 
eclat  in  the  old  country." 

While  Mr.  Marble  was  deserving  of  commendation 
both  as  an  actor  of  merit  and  a  man  of  liberal  instincts, 
we  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  award  of  highest  distinction, 
as  regards  the  founding  of  the  drama  in  Chicago,  should 
be  b^towed  upon  McKenzie  &  Jefferson,  rather  than 
on  Mr.  Marble,  whose  work  was  that  of  a  transient 
"  star,"  not  a  local  manager. 

Rice's  stock  company  proved  a  very  satisfactory  one, 
and  speedily  overcame,  to  a  degree,  the  prejudice  against 
the  theater  as  a  means  of  diversion.  The  Journal  of 
July  I,  1847,  observed :  "We  notice  a  large  number 
of  ladies — the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city— in  nightly 
attendance."  Again,  on  the  loth  of  July,  it  said:  "  We 
are  aware  that  many,  and  conscientiously  we  doubt  not, 
utterly  proscribe  the  theater;  but  we  have  to  learn  that 
this  proscription  may  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme.  For 
we  believe  that  many  a  sin  has  been  unjustly  charged  to 
the  stage,  the  result  of  association,  which  in  itself  proves 
nothing,  save  that  a  reform  in  society  generally,  is  de- 
mand^. In  the  case  of  the  new  theater*  but  few  of 
these  evils  are  attendant,  and  while  we  discountenance 
anything  of  an  immoral  tendency  that  may  attach  to 
the  drama,  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  what  is 
commendable." 

T.  D.  Rice,  the  famous  negro  character  imperson- 
ator, who  gained  notoriety  in  Europe  and  America  as 
"Jim  Crow,"  appeared  July  12,  as  the  special  attraction 
at  Rice's  Theater.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
actor  was  not  related  to  Manager  J.  B.  Rice.  The  en- 
gagement of  "Daddy"  Rice,  as  he  was  popularly  called, 
continued  until  July  17.  The  plays  in  which  he  ap- 
peared were  '*  The  Mummy,"  "  Jumbo  Jum,"  and  a  bur- 
lesque called  "  Otello." 

The  company  received  several  valued  additions 
during  July.  On  the  i  zth  of  that  month  Mr.  and  MrSivJerry 
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MerrifieM,  comedian  and  vocalist,  first  appeared  ;  and 
on  the  22d  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rice's  name  was  placed  upon  the 
bills.  The  opening  piece,  in  those  days  was  usually  of 
an  emotional  character,  and  the  evening's  performance 
concluded  with  a  farce  or  two.  Among  the  many  plays 
were  "  The  Wife,"  "  The  Youthful  Queen,"  "Perfection," 
and  similar  standards,  in  which  Mrs.  Hunt  sustained 
the  leading  roles.  Christy's  Minstrels  were  here  July 
32,  and  remained  one  week,  as  an  after  performance. 
Among  the  dramas  in  which  Mrs.  Hunt  achieved  suc- 
cess, was  "  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan."  The  Journal, 
which  rarely  noticed  the  theater  editorially, said  :  "The 
domestic  drama  of  'Clari'  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded. Mrs.  Hunt  played  with  her  usual  grace  and 
spirit.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  In  al!  the  charac- 
ters she  has  delineated,  from  the  indignant  Queen 
[Christine  of  Sweden]  to  the  wronged  and  suffering 
maiden,  there  is  a  trace  of  something  that  belongs  to  no 
one  of  them,  stamping  them  with  a  certain  degree  of 
similarity.  This,  doubtless,  results  from  the  variety  of 
characters  in  which  she  appears.  Mr.  Phillemore's  ac- 
tion and  expression  were  well  conceived  and  executed. 
Mr.  Harris,  as  the  Duke,  evinced  study."  It  would  tax 
the  mental  and  physical  ability  of  any  actress,  we  imag- 
ine, to  present  a  new  play  every  night. 

On  the  28th  of  July  Mrs.  Hunt  played  Claude 
Melnotte  to  Mrs.  Rice's  Pauline.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  Mrs.  Rice's  characters  was  Nancy  Scraggs, 
in  the  piayof  "Uncle  Sam,"  and  prove'd  her  v&rsatility 
by  supporting  Mrs.  Hunt  in  such  dramas  as  "  Jane 
Shore"  and  "The  Hunchback," and  then  assuming  the 
leading  comedy  lines  in  an  eccentric  farce.  The  Journal 
gave  a  flattering  notice  of  Mrs.  Hunt's  Julia,  which  was 
said  to  be  the  finest  work  she  had  done. 

James  E.  Murdoch  first  appeared  in  Chicago,  at 
Rice's  Theater,  August  2,  1847, in  "Hamlet,"  with  Mrs. 
Hunt  as  Ophelia,  Mi^.  Rice  as  Queen,  Mr.  Harris  as 
the  Ghost,  and  Mr.  Mossop  as  Laertes.  The  Journal 
said :  "  Murdoch's  Hamlet  was  a  grand  and  vivid  con- 
ception, most  powerfully  embodied  and  realized  in  ac- 
tion, expression,  tone.  There  was  more  than  the 
resemblance  of  a  soul  in  Murdoch's  acting — the  heart 
and  soul  itself.  The  performance  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  as 
Ophelia,  was  touchingly  beautiful."  The  repertory  in- 
cluded "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Macbeth,"  "  Pizarro," 
and  possibly  other  plays,  though  there  Is  no  mention  of 
others.  The  Democrat  of  August  5,  1847,  said  :  "The 
play  of  *  Macbeth  '  went  off  last  evening,  all  parts  being 
executed  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  The  audience 
were  well  pleased,  and  they  all  speak  of  the  play  and 
players  as  excellent.  *  *  Mr.  Murdoch  and  Mrs. 
Hunt  executed  their  parts  in  the  perfection  of  the  art." 
The  approval  of  "Macbeth,"  as  "an  excellent  play," 
indicates  an  advancement  in  public  taste  ;  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  parts  sustained  by  the  leading  actors  was 
doubtless  designed  to  have  no  concealed  Insinuation 
that  the  roles  were  "murdered." 

E.  S.  Conner  was  the  next  addition  to  the  company, 
in  August.  He  played  "  Richelieu,"  with  Mrs.  Hunt  as 
Julia  de  Mortimer,  and  Mrs.  Rice  as  Francois. 

George  Ryer,  the  fashionable  tailor  at  that  time,  left 
the  bench  for  the  stage  in  the  summer  of  1847,  appear- 
ing in  "Hamlet."  A  benefit  was  tendered  him  Sep- 
tember I,  on  which  occasion  he  re-appeared  in  that 
character.  September  20,  Mr.  Ryer  played  lago  to  Mr. 
Harris's  Othello. 

Mrs.  Rice  assumed  the  part  of  Rachael,  in  "The 
Jewess,"  which  was  put  on  the  stage,  according  to  the 
Journal,  with  more  elaborateness  than  was  ordinarily  be- 
stowed on  p]a3rs  here 


"  Full  of  pageant — the  imposing  rites  of  oriental 
worship,  the  banner-bearing  trains,  the  rich  and  george- 
ous  costumes,  the  solemn  chants,  and  withal  the  fearful 
punishment  of  that  elder  time — there  is  yet  much  of 
strongly  marked  character  in  the  play.  The  rude 
nature  of  the  Jew  was  brought  out  with  startling 
distinctness  and  softly  relieved  by  the  truthful,  proud, 
yet  forgiving  spirit  of  Rachael,  which  Mrs.  Rice  imper- 
sonates with  grace,  feeling  and  effect." 

The  Democrat  was  stricken  with  amazement  at  the 
presentation  of  "  Mazeppa,"  September  22,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"No  one  but  our  enterprising  Mr.  Rice  would  ever 
have  thought  of  playing  '  Mazeppa  '  on  the  stage  of  Chi- 
cago. And  then  he  does  it  so  well  as  to  attract  the  encomi- 
ums and  wonder  of  all.  To  take  a  living  horse,  and  one 
of  our  own  *  sucker '  horses,  too,  and  make  him  run  over 
a  stage  in  the  second  story,  is  doing  wonders  for  a  new 
country." 

Mrs.  Hunt  was  absent  from  the  company  during  a 
part  of  the  summer.  Her  place  as  leading  lady  being 
filled  by  Mrs.  Rice.    She  returned  October  5. 

Miss  Julia  Dean  made  her  first  appearance  in  Chi- 
cago, October  5,  but  the  repertory  cannot  be  given, 
owing  to  a  hiatus  in  the  newspaper  files.  This  excellent 
actress  was  one  of  the  most  popular  ladies  on  the  stage, 
in  standard  emotional  roles. 

The  season  of  1847  terminated  November  27.  The' 
several  members  of  the  company,  In  accordance  with 
custom,  received  complimentary  benefits  during  the  last 
week  or  two;  and  on  the  final  night,  Mr.  Rice  was  re- 
membered by  his  friends.  The  programme  included 
Jerrold's  drama,  "The  Rent  Day,"  the  farce  "Used 
Up,"  and  musical  selections  by  Mossop,  Merrifield  and 
the  entire  company  in  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Throughout  the  season  Miss  Homer  continued  to  re- 
ceive applause  for  her  artistic  dancing. 

The  first  season  at  Rice's  was,  viewed  in  a  modem 
tight,  moderately  remunerative,  and  encouraged  the 
manager  to  persevere  in  his  efforts. 

The  incidental  amusements  of  the  year  1847  were 
concerts  at  the  Saloon  Building,  during  July,  by  the 
Antonio  family;  June  &  Turner's  circus,  Septeml>er  23, 
and  Rockwell  &  Co.'s  circus  during  that  month.  Lit- 
tlewood  &  Robinson  occupied  the  theater  in  the  Rialto 
as  a  dancing  hall,  at  this  period. 

A  museum  and  theater  was  conducted  by  Dr.  E. 
Mooney,  at  71  Lake  Street,  during  the  winter  of  1847- 
48.  Farces  and  light  plays  were  given.  The  first 
amusement  furnished  in  1848  was  by  Winchell,  who 
gave  an  entertainment  at  the  court-house  April  3. 

Prior  to  the  close  of  the  season  Mr.  Rice  visited 
Milwaukee,  and  arranged  to  take  his  company  there  for 
this  winter.    The  venture  proved  a  profitable  one. 

Mr.  Rice  re-opened  his  Chicago  theater  May  i, 
1848.  The  company  included  Mrs.  Rice,  Mrs.  Price, 
Miss  Willis,  Edwin  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrifield. 
James  Carroll,  Mr.  Clifford,  George  Mossop,  D.  Sand- 
ford,  William  Taylor,  C.  H.  Wilson,  and  J.  W.  Burgess. 
The  orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of  C.  Brookton; 
the  scenery  was  painted  by  J.  D.  Beckwith,  and  M. 
Conklin  was  treasurer.  Mr,  Rice  enlarged  and  im- 
proved his  house  during  the  winter.  Dan  Marble 
opened  the  season  of  1848,  on  May  i,  in  "Sam  Patch  in 
France"  and  "The  Wool  Dealer."  The  farce  Of 
"  Hunting  a  Turtle"  was  also  given. 

The  evening  of  May  2,  184S,  witnessed  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  Chicago  of  James  H.  McVicker,  who  im- 
personated Mr.  Smith,  in  the  farce  of  "My  Neighbor's 
Wife;"  and  of  Mrs.  McVicker  as  Louisipui  the  Yankee. 
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comedy  of  "  Hue  and  Cry,"  with  Dan  Marble  as  Lot 
Sap  Sago.  J.  Greene  also  made  his  bow  on  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Marble  concluded  the  bill  with  "  All  the 
World's  a  Stage."  The  next  evening  Mrs.  J.  Greene 
made  her  debut.  Mr.  Marble  remained  until  May  13, 
appearing  each  evening  in  a  different  character. 

Julia  Dean  began  an  engagement  May  15,  in  "The 
Hunchback,"  and  while  here  gave  "  Evadne,"  "Fazio," 
"The  Wife,"  "Love's  Sacrifice"  and  her  round  of  im- 
personations. One  of  the  strongest  characters  assumed 
by  this  lady  was  that  of  Lucretia  Borgia. 

Mrs.  Hunt  resumed  her  place  as  leading  lady  May  31. 

Edwin  Forrest  made  his  first  appearance  in  Chicago 
Thursday,  June  8,  1848,  in  "Othello,"  supported  by 
Augustus  W.  Fenno,  Mrs.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Rice,  Mr.  Mc- 
Vicker  and  the  stock  company.  This  engagement  was 
announced  as  his  farewell  to  the  Chicago  stage,  he  hav- 
ing determined  to  retire  permanently  to  private  life. 
On  Friday  evening  Mr.  Forrest  played  *'  Hamlet,"  and 
on  Saturday  evening  "Macbeth."  The  week  beginning 
June  12  saw  the  great  tragedian  in  "  Richelieu,"  "  Vir- 
gtnius,"  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "  Jack  Cade,"  "  Damon  and 
Pythias,"  with  "  Jack  Cade  "  again  on  Saturday,  the  1 7th. 
The  latter  play  was  one  in  which  he  was  never  equaled 
by  any  actor.  The  final  week  of  this  eventful  period 
was  devoted  to  "Metamora,"  "The  Gladiator"  and 
"King  Lear,"  the  engagement  closing  Friday  night, 
June  23.  The  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  the 
delivery  of  what  afterward  became  known,  among  the 
enemies  of  this  great  man,  as  his  "loop-hole  speech." 
When  called  before  the  curtain,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
play,  Mr.  Forrest  spoke  nearly  as  follows: 

"  I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this  mark 
of  your  approbation,  and  I  cannot  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  my  gratification,  that  the  Drama  finds  especial 
favor  among  you  —  long  may  It  continue  to  do  so. 
Wherever  civilization  has  spread  its  humanizing  influ- 
ence, the  Drama  has  been  upheld  by  the  wise,  and  the 
good,  and  although  from  time  to  time,  it  has  been  bit- 
terly assailed  by  intolerance,  bigotry  and  fanaticism — for 
it  is  much  easier  to  condemn  than  to  appreciate — and  so 
scowling  bigots  still  denounce  the  theater,  as  they  once 
denounced  the  inspired  teaching  of  Galileo;  yet  it  has 
triumphantly  withstood  their  attacks,  and  will  continue 
so  to  do,  so  long  as  there  is  taste  and  refinement  in  the 
world  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Shakspere,  or,  so 
long  as  man  is  composed  of  those  elements,  which  the 
great  bard  of  '  all  time '  has  so  truthfully  depicted.  The 
Drama  then  has  an  indestructible  existence  —  for  it  is 
the  offspring  of  immortal  mind.  It  is  more  impressive 
in  its  teachings  than  any  other  medium  of  instruction — 
for  it  speaks  at  once  to  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  heart  and 
to  the  understanding,  with  most  persuasive  and  convinc- 
ing art.  To  say  that  the  theater  is  liable  to  abuses,  is 
to  say  nothing  more  than  what  is  equally  applicable  to 
any  other  institution  in  the  world,  civil  or  religious.  It 
is  for  you,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  abuses,  by 
indignantly  frowning  down  any  attempt  to  pervert  the 
stage  from  its  legitimate  mission,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  show  how  peaceful  and  pleasant  is  the  practice  of 
virtue,  how  unhappy  and  hideous  the  practice  of  vice. 
And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  though  I  shall  never 
again  have  the  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  in  the  dif- 
ficult art  which  I  have  so  diligently  pursued,  yet  my 
interest  in  the  progress  and  success  of  the  Drama  will 
cease  only  with  my  life — and  while  from  the  loop-hole 
of  my  retirement  I  hope  hereafter  to  survey  the  still  in- 
creasing growth  and  prosperity  of  your  lake-bom,  beau- 
tiful city,  I  shall  look  also  to  find  that  the  Drama  is  held 
in  corresponding  estimation  among  you." 


Mr.  Forrest's  intentions  were  honest.  He  expected 
at  that  time  to  leave  the  dramatic  field  forever,  but  cir- 
cumstances forced  him  to  again  return,  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  years.  The  final  appearances  of  this  mas- 
ter of  tragic  art  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  subse- 
quent pages  of  this  work,  under  the  period  of  1866  and 
1868. 

Mrs.  Hunt  was  married  to  Mr.  George  Mossop  June 
25,  1848,  and  appeared  in  "Fortunio"  and  "The 
Happy  Man  "  June  26. 

The  current  of  events  flowed  smoothly  on,  with  no 
especially  noteworthy  incidents,  until  the  summer  was 
wellnigh  gone. 

Junius  Brutus  Booth  for  the  first  time  graced  the 
Chicago  stage  September*  18,  1848.  He  remained  here 
two  weeks,  playing  meanwhile  to  audiences  surpassing 
any  before  assembled  in  Rice's  Theater,  and  portraying 
as  he  alone  could  do  the  marvelous  subtleties  of  "  Rich- 
ard III,"  "  Shylock,"  and  other  Shaksperean  charac- 
ters. Mr.  Booth's  complimentary  benefit  was  given 
September  30,  when  he  appeared  as  Shylock,  and  as 
John  Dumps  in  a  farce  called  "  The  Ways  of  Windsor." 

Barney  Williams  began  an  engagement  October  3, 
which  was  his  first  season  in  this  city. 

The  principal  actors  of  the  stock  company  were 
given  benefits,  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  regular  term. 
Mrs.  Rice  appeared  as  Meg  Merrilies  October  23,  and 
Mrs.  Mossop  chose  the  comedy  of  "  The  Jealous  Wife  " 
for  her^own  begefit.  The  season  terminated  November 
25,  and  the  company  opened  the  new  Milwaukee  the- 
ater November  29,  1848. 

The  principal  amusements  during  the  year,  besides 
the  performances  at  Rice's,  were  Mabie's  circus,  which 
gave  a  three  days'  exhibition,  beginning  May  8;  Win- 
ter's chemical  dioramas  at  the  Saloon,  May  29;  General 
Tom  Thumb  at  the  court-house,  June  2;  and  the  regu- 
lar exhibitions  at  Mooney's  Museum,  73  Lake  Street. 
Minstrelsy  was  introduced  at  this  place  by  Prater's 
Genuine  Virginia  Minstrels  and  the  "  real-natured " 
Kentucky  Minstrels,  as  they  were  called,  during  the 
summer.  The  manager  of  the  museum  was  himself  a 
curiosity.  On  the  8th  of  November,  David  Kennison, 
the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
was  installed  as  nominal  manager.  His  advertisement 
read: 

"  I  have  taken  the  Museum  in  this  city,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  do  in  order  to  get  a  comfortable  living,  as 
my  pension  is  so  small  it  scarcely  affords  the  comforts 
of  life.  If  I  live  until  the  17th  of  November,  1848,  I 
shall  be  112  years  old,  and  I  intend  making  a  donation 
party  on  that  day  at  the  Museum.  I  have  fought  in 
several  battles  for  my  country.  All  I  ask  of  the  gener- 
ous public  is  to  call  at  the  Museum  on  the  17th  of 
November,  which  is  my  birthday,  and  donate  to  me 
what  they  think  I  deserve." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  authentic  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  17th  can  be  found,  for  the  amount 
donated  might  serve  as  a  criterion  of  Chicago's  estimate 
of  a  patriot's  services. 

The  season  of  1849,  at  Rice's  Theater,  began  April 
16.  The  auditorium  was  bright  with  fresh  paint,  and  a 
new  drop-curtain,  by  J.  D.  Beckwith,  representing 
Byron's  "  Dream,"  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
place.  Mrs.  Mossop  was  the  leading  lady  for  a  brief 
time,  but  bade  farewell  to  Chicago  May  12,  selecting 
for  her  last  ^pearance  "  Agnes  DeVere,  or  the  Wife's 
Revenge,"  and  "  St.  Patrick's  Eve."  The  Democrat 
spoke  of  her  departure  with  regret,  and  said,  "  When 
such  ladies  as  Mesdames  Mossop  and  Rice  honor  the 
stage,  the  prejudices  of  all  reasonable  persoossnrill  be 
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greatly  mollified,  and  the  drama  become  alt  that  its  best 
friends  could  wish  it  to  be." 

The  death  of  Dan  lifarble,  at  Loutsville,  Ky.,  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  from  cholera,  deprived  the  stage  of  one 
of  its  most  popular  comedians. 

That  terrible  scourge,  the  cholera,  swept  over  the 
country  in  1S49,  and  brought  desolation  to  many  a 
home  in  Chicago.  The  public  mind  became  depressed 
with  grief  and  fear,  opening  the  way  more  surely  to  the 
ravages  of  the  insidious  invader.  Melancholy  was  con- 
ducive to  the  fatal  assaults  of  this  disease,  and  many 
able  writers  at  that  time  advised  the  employment  of  ail 
available  means  totemperthe  mind  in  lighter  vein.  With 
this  thought  in  view,  the  Democrat  suggestively  re- 
marked, under  date  of  May  34: 

"  The  only  place  of  amusement  we  now  have  in  the 
ci^  is  the  theater,  and,  so  far  as  talent  and  character 
are  concerned,  it  is  supported  by  better  actors  than  any 
theater  of  twice  its  size  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Rice  has  just  engaged  two  very  justly  popular  actresses. 
Mrs.  M.  Jones  has  been  for  several  years  the  leading 
lady  in  the  principal  theaters  of  New  York,  New  Or- 
leans, and  other  large  cities.  She  is  just  from  New 
Orleans,  and  is  now  on  her  way  to  fill  a  summer  en- 
gagement in  New  York.  She  will  appear  to-night  as 
Kate  O'Brien,  in  the  drama  called  '  Perfection.'  Miss 
Julia  Tumbull  lacks  only  the  merit  of  fashion  of  being 
a  foreigner  to  be  extolled  as  the  best  dancer  upon  the 
American  boards.  She  appears  to-night  in  no  less  than 
three  dances,  during  the  plays  of  *  Lola  Montez '  and 
'  Spirit  of  the  Fountain.' " 

Miss  Tumbull  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the  pub- 
lic here.  The  stock  company  was  composed  of  nearly 
all  of  the  people  here  in  1848,  among  whom  Mrs.  Rice, 
Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  McVicker  were  the  most  promi- 
inent.  From  time  to  time  new  faces  were  seen,  for 
brief  seasons.  The  conspicuous  names  were:  N.  B. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Holland,  and  Mr.  Jamieson.  Miss  Julia 
Dean  and  Barney  Williams  returned,  in  their  respective 
roles,  and  C.  D.  Pitt  made  his  debut  before  a  Chicago 
audience.  The  occasion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  benefit,  August 
31,  was  rendered  notable  by  the  address  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Thomas  Hoyne,  P.  Maxwell,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  other  leading  citizens,  who  united  in  offering 
him  a  complimentary  night.  The  plays  selected  were 
«  Bertram,"  and  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

Mr.  McVicker's  benefit,  September  17,  furnished 
the  opportunity  to  produce,  for  the  first  time  here,  W. 
E.  Burton's  drama,  *'  Ellen  Wareham."  The  evening's 
bill  also  included:  "The  Artful  Dodger,"  and  "  Sweet- 
hearts and  Wives,"  with  the  beneficiary  in  all  the 
plays. 

James  E.  Murdoch  played  an  engagement  termin- 
ating November  lo^  1849,  at  Rice's.  A  fac-simile  of 
the  play-bill  is  here  reproduced.  This  is  the  earliest 
copy  of  a  bill  which  has  come  into  our  possession, 
and  was  fumi^ed  by  A.  H.  Burley,  who  obtain^l  it 
from  Miss  Harriet  M.  Gale,  of  Exeter,  N.  H. 

The  season  closed  in  November,  and  a  review  of  the 
princi[}al  bills  shows  that  the  regular  company  of  1849 
contained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Vicker, Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Clifford,  Mrs.  Coleman  Pope, 
Joseph  W,  Burgess,  N.  B.  Clarke,  William  Meeker,  J. 
H.  Warwick,  C.  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  Beaver,  and  J.  D. 
Beckwith,  scenic  artists.  Perry  Marshall  served  as 
treasurer. 

The  Museum  on  Lake  Street^  already  referred  to, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Buckley,  in  June, 
1849,  who  refitted  it.  A  "lecture  room,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  attached  to  this  pla<»  of  amusement,  wherein 
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entertainments  of  semi-dramatic  character  were  given. 
Music,  professional  dancing,  and  farces  were  the  princi- 
pal features.  On  Saturday  afternoons  a  special  per- 
formance was  provided  for  the  benefit  of  families  and 
school  children.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  mati- 
nee system  in  Chicago.  Among  the  attractions  adver- 
tised for  the  Museum  were  a  group  of  figures  in  wax 
representing  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  and  also  a  fig- 
ure said  to  represent  Queen  Victoria. 

Mabie's  circus  gave  four  performances,  beginning 
May  2,  1849,  and  Crane  &  Co.'s  circus  was  here  |uly 
2,  3  and  4  of  that  year. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Rice  withdrew  from  the  stage  early  in 
the  season  of  1850.  This  event  called  out  many  ex- 
ceedingly kind  notices  from  the  Press,  one  of  which  we 
quote.  The  Gem  of  the  Prairie,  under  date  May  4, 
1850,  said : 

"We  noticed  some  time  since  the  formal  withdrawal 
of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rice  from  the  Milwaukee  stage,  and 
took  occasion  at  that  time  to  express  our  admiration 
not  only  of  the  actress  but  of  the  woman,  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  private  life.  Since  the  opening  of  the  theater 
here,  for  the  present  season,  Mrs.  Rice  has  appeared 
nightly,  to  the  gratification  of  her  numerous  friends. 
We  learn,  however,  it  is  a  pleasure  that  will  be  of  but 
short  duration,  as  she  has  determined  to  retire  wholly 
from  the  stage  in  a  very  few  days.  The  theater-going 
public  will  regret  to  learn  the  fact ;  but  the  motive 
which  determines  her  course  will  doubtless  prove  satis- 
factory to  all— a  desire  to  devote  her  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  care  and  training  of  her  children.  This  is 
the  first  duty  in  importance,  and  Mr&r  Rice  has  not  for- 
gotten it  in  the  excitement  and  applause  of  the  stage. 
We  understand  that  there  is  a  genera!  wish  among  her 
friends  to  give  her,  on  the  occasion  of  her  withdrawal, 
a  complimentary  benefit,  that  shall  in  some  measure  ex- 
press their  warm  admiration  of  her  talents  as  an  actress, 
and  their  esteem  for  the  many  virtues  which  are  ex- 
emplified in  her  private  life." 

N.  B.  Clarke  was  leading  man  and  stage  manager  at 
Rice's,  in  1850. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  were  here  in  July,  of 
that  year. 

James  E.  Murdoch,  supported  by  Miss  Eliza  Logan, 
presented  a  repertory  consisting  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
during  the  two  weeks  beginning  July  15. 

Burning  of  Rice's  Theater. — The  evening  of 
July  30,  1850,  was  the  most  startlingly  memorable  in 
the  history  of  this  theater.  A  company  composed  of 
Miss  Eliza  Brienti,  Miss  Helen  Mathews,  Mr.  Guibelei, 
Mr.  Manvers  and  a  home-chorus,  aided  by  a  local 
orchestra,  introduced  opera  for  the  first  time  in  Chicago. 
The  event  was  one,  however,  which  did  not  call  forth  a 
large  audience  The  little  theater  was  far  from  being 
crowded.  The  curtain  rose  upon  the  pleasing  scene  of 
"  La  Soonambula,"  and  all  went  well,  promising  a  most 
satisfactory  inauguration  of  this  advanced  phase  of 
dramatic  endeavor.  In  the  midst  of  the  opera,  how- 
ever, the  appalling  cry  of  fire  rang  through  the  house. 
The  audience  started  to  their  feet  in  terror.  No  signs 
of  disaster  were  discernable,  and  for  an  instant  it  was 
believed  the  alarm  was  false.  A  moment  later  the 
warning  cry  was  heard  again,  and  serious  injury  to  many 
might  have  ensued,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
mind  evinced  by  Manager  Rice.  Hastening  to  the 
footlights  he  cried,  "  Sit  down  !  Sit  down  !  Do  you  think 
I  would  permit  a  fire  to  occur  in  my  theater  ?  Sit  down!" 
and,  obedient  to  his  command,  the  panic-stricken  peo- 
ple paused,  half  assured  by  the  peremptory  tone  that  all 
was  safe.   But,  while  Mr.  Rice  was  still  standing  on  the 


stage,  some  one  from  the  prompter's  place  said,  "Mr. 
Rice,  the  theater  is  on  fire  ?  '*  The  alarm  spread,  and 
soon  the  building  was  cleared  of  its  audience.  J.  H. 
McVicker  was  on  the  stage  at  the  time.  He  began  to 
pull  down  scenery,  hoping  to  save  something ;  but  the 
flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  everybody  was  driven 
away.  Mr.  McVicker  hastened  to  his  rooms,  a  few 
doors  from  the  theater.  Before  he  could  reach  there, 
that  building  was  also  on  fire,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
go  to  the  Sherman  house  in  his  stage  costume.  He  lost 
everything  except  the  clothes  then  worn  by  him. 

The  cause  of  the  alarm  was  the  burning  of  stables 
on  Dearborn  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  theater,  owned  and 
occupied  by  J.  T.  Kelley.  So  rapid  was  the  progress 
of  the  fire  that  the  audience  were  scarcely  in  the  street 
before  the  stage  of  the  theater  was  enveloped  in  flames. 
The  firemen  labored  bravely  to  suppress  the  fire,  but 
did  not  gain  mastery  over  it  until  one-half  the  block 
was  laid  in  ruins.  The  theater  was  totally  destroyed,  in- 
volving a  loss  of  $4,000  to  Mr.  Rice.  Added  to  this 
material  annihilation  of  his  property  was  the  interrup- 
tion of  business,  and  although  the  sum  named  seems 
inconsiderable  at  the  present  day,  its  real  character  is 
better  understood  when  we  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  all  things  are  relative.  The  disaster  was  a  serious 
blow  to  Mr.  Rice.  It  checked  a  prosperous  career  by 
summarily  closing  the  season  and  disbanding  the  com- 
pany in  his  employ.  y 

But  even  great  calamities  have  their  numorous 
phases.  A  story  is  told  at  the  expense  of  a  somewhat 
noted  character  of  those  times,  whom  the  chronicler  re- 
fers to  as  Mr.  B.  From  the  Journal  of  that  period  we 
quote  the  following: 

Mr.  B.  and  a  small  party  of  jolly  English  friends, 
who  had  been  dining  out,  concluded  to  patronize  the 
opera  that  evening,  and  Mr.  B.,  whose  rotundity  was 
considerably  better  filled  with  the  sparkle  than  the  rest, 
had  taken  a  front  seat,  and  was  saluting  the  song  and 
sentiment  of  the  occasion  at  every  '  wait,'  with  un- 
bounded applause,  by  clapping  his  hands  and  vocifer- 
ating 'bravo!  bravo!'  Presently,  like  an  electric 
shock,  came  the  crv  of  'fire!'  The  audience  started 
suddenly  for  the  doorway,  though  their  retreat  was 
checked  to  good  order  by  Mr.  Rice,  who  was  on  the 
stage  at  the  time.  Then  all  was  confusion,  and  each 
member  of  the  company,  in  endeavoring  to  save  the 
properties,  was  rushing  backward  and  forward  across 
the  stage.  Meanwhile  our  friends  outside  had  missed 
their  comrade,  and  thinking  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
injured,  one  of  them  stepped  up  to  the  boxes,  just  as 
the  fire  was  bursting  through  the  end  of  the  building, 
in  volumes,  and  Rice  was  crossing  the  stage  with  aside- 
scene  on  his  shoulder.  There  sat  Mr.  B.,  solitary  and 
alone,  on  the  front  seat,  in  perfect  ecstacies  at  the  per- 
formance, shouting  'Bravo!  bravo!  the  most  splendid 
imitation  of  a  fire  I  ever  saw! '  " 

The  public  S3nnpathized  (?)  with  Mr.  Rice  in  his  loss, 
and  a  movement  was  ouule  to  j^ve  him  a  complimentary 
benefit  at  the  City  Hall.  The  members  of  the  opera 
company,  and  those  who  could  sing  of  the  regular  com- 
pany, volunteered.  The  profundity  of  the  alleged 
sympathy  was  manifested  by  the  numbers — who  re- 
mained away  from  the  concert ;  for  when  the  receipts 
were  counted,  it  was  known  that  the  munificent  sum  of 
sixty  dollars  had  been  taken  at  the  door! 

The  opera  company  visited  Milwaukee,  where  a  brief 
season  of  their  so-called  Italian  opera  was  given.  The 
lines  were  rendered  in  Italian  by  those  of  the  party  who 
could  speak  that  tongue,  and  in  English  by  those  who 
could  not 
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Mr.  Rice  took  the  majority  of  his  own  stock  to  Mil- 
waukee, in  August,  and  placed  to  light  business  until 
January,  185 1,  when  he  terminated  his  labors  there.  Mrs. 
Mossop  was  with  Mr.  Rice  at  Milwaukee  in  September. 

Meanwhile,  undaunted  by  the  destruction  of  his 
Chicago  house  and  the  wretched  returns  for  his  Mil- 
waukee endeavors,  Mr.  Rice  at  once  set  about  building 
a  theater  in  this  city.  A  lot  on  Dearborn  Street,  south 
of  Randolph,  wherein  Launder's  livery  stable  formerly 
stood,  was  purchased,  and  arrangements  at  once  made 
to  construct  a  brick  theater.  The  building  was  eighty 
by  one  hundred  feet  in  size. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Milwaukee  Theater, 
Mr.  McVicker,  Mr.  Archer,  and  other  members  of  the 
company  started  on  a  provincial  tour,  hoping  thereby 
to  relieve  present  pecuniary  distress.  They  played  at 
Aurora,  Naperville,  St.  Charles,  and  other  towns,  return- 
ing to  Chicago  August  19.  Mrs.  Coleman  Pope  went 
to  Boston  and  Miss  Mathews  to  New  York. 

An  incident  is  related  by  Mr.  McVicker  which  illus- 
trates the  trials  of  those  days.  The  price  of  admission 
in  country  towns  was  but  twenty-five  cents.  While  in 
St.  Charles  one  of  the  citizens  waited  on  Mr.  McVicker, 
who  was  regarded  as  manager,  although  the  company 
was  a  commonwealth  affair,  and  said,  "  See  here,  my 
family  is  five  in  number — the  old  woman  and  three 
children ;  the  oldest  eight  and  the  youngest  four.  So 
I  think  you  ought  to  let  me  see  the  show  for  a  dollar." 
Mr.  McVicker  assented.  The  next  day  his  patron  re- 
turned, and  said,  "  See  here,  your  show  put  my  boy 
asleep,  last  night,  and  he  didn't  see  any  of  it ;  so  I 
think  you  ought  to  give  me  back  a  quarter."  McVicker 
argued  that  he  had  received  but  twenty  cents  each; 
but  the  man  silenced  him  by  saying,  "Wei!,  I  know; 
but  its  worth  twenty-five  cents  to  carry  a  boy  home 
when  he's  asleep  !  "  The  quarter  was  refunded. 

Trehont  Hall  was  fitted  up  after  the  burning  of 
Rice's  Theater,  and  used  by  local  and  traveling  com- 
panies. This  hall  was  located  in  the  Tremont  House, 
and  was  a  large  dancing-room,  facing  on  Lake  Street, 
over  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel. 

The  Bateman  children,  Kate  and  Ellen,  then  but  live 
and  seven  years  of  age  respectively,  first  appeared  in 
Chicago,  at  Tremont  Hall,  November  18,  1850,  and 
gave  three  performances.  The  opening  bill  embraced 
a  wide  range  of  characters.  The  precocious  girls  were 
supported  by  a  company  in  comedies,  and  gave  costume 
scenes  from  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Macbeth," 
and  "  Richard  in."  The  plays  produced  were,  "Old 
and  Young,"  with  Kate  in  the  quadruple  role  of 
Matilda,  Gobbleton,  Hector,  and  Tuffington,  while 
Ellen  impersonated  Peter ;  and  "  Swiss  Cottage,"  with 
Ellen  as  Natz  Teik,  and  Kate  as  Lissette.  The  length 
of  this  entertainment  alone  is  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
strongest  actress,  and  when  the  youthfulness  of  these 
marvelous  children  is  considered,  it  becomes  painful  to 
contemplate.  The  following  evening  the  bill  was  re- 
peated. November  23,  at  a  benefit  performance,  there 
were  given  a  scene  from  "  Macbeth,"  and  the  plays 
"  Paul  Pry,"  and  "  A  Day  after  the  Fair." 

After  the  burning  of  the  theater,  dramatic  affairs 
naturally  waned  for  a  time,  and  nothing  of  importance 
transpired  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  Batemans. 

Rice's  Second  Theater. — John  B.  Rice  completed 
his  second  theater  in  January,  185 1.  The  building 
stood  on  Dearborn  Street,  between  Randolph  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  eighty  feet  front  by  one  hundred  in  depth. 
It  was  of  brick,  with  cornices  of  galvanized  iron.  The 
cost  of  the  structure  was  $1 1,000.  Those  who  devised 
and  erected  the  edifice,  under  Mr.  Rice's  supervision, 


were:  J.  M.  Van  Osdel, architect;  C.  &  W.  Price,  masons, 
and  Updike  &  Sollett,  builders.  The  stage  scenery  and 
drop  curtain  were  painted  by  J.  D.  Beckwith  ;  the  stage 
machinery  by  Morris  &  Watson.    The  orchestra  was 

under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Le  Brun. 

The  company  contained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McVicker,  Mr.  Hann,  Mr.  Warwick,  Mr.  Archer, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  the  latter  being  also  dancers. 
Mr.  McVicker  at  this  time  became  Mr.  Rice's  stage 
manager. 

Manager  McVicker,  in  his  lecture  entitled  "  The 
Press,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Stage,"  relates  an  incident  of 
the  days  which  taxed  both  the  ingenuity  and  the  ability 
of  actors  to  their  utmost    He  sa^: 

"  In  Chicago,  during  my  time,  some  good  old  da3rs 
have  passed.  No  manager  was  ever  more  loyal  to  his 
patrons  than  J.  B.  Rice,  who  built  the  first  regular 
theater  in  this  city  in  1847.  His  companies  were 
necessarily  small,  but  he  expected  each  member  to  be 
competent  to  act  many  parts  and-  set  the  example  by 
doing  so  himself.  He  would  act  two  or  three  important 
characters  in  a  play,  and  if  numbers  were  wanted  he 
would  throw  a  black  cloak  over  his  other  dress  and  act 
the  mob  with  a  spirit  that  would  appal  the  villain  of  the 
play.  He  was  a  general  actor  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  requirements  of  his  profession  and  how  to 
surmount  difficulties.  He  would  argue  and  convince 
an  ordinary  star  that  it  was  better  to  hang  William, 
in  the  drama  of  '  Black-Eyed  Susan,*  from  the  limb  of  a 
tree  than  from  the  yard-arm  of  His  Majesty's  ship — 
when  he  had  no  ship  in  the  theater.  In  tune  I  became 
his  stage  manager.  On  one  occasion  *  Othello '  was  to 
be  given,  but  when  night  came  I  learned  that  the  lead- 
ing man  who  was  to  personate  Othello  had  gone  out  to 
dine  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  at  a  suburban  hotel,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  back  in  time  to  commence  the 
play.  Rice  was  a  stickler  for  giving  his  audience  the  play 
the  bill  announced,  and  as  I  had  heard  him  say  he  had 
acted  everything  in  Buffalo,  I  went  to  his  room  where 
he  was  dressing  for  the  Duke,  and  without  letting  him 
know  the  situation  I  said:  *  Mr.  Rice,  did  you  ever  act 
Othello?'  He  looked  up  with  a  pride  which  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  a  professional  when  able  to ,  say  that 
he  has  acted  an  important  Shaksperean  character,  and 
replied:  'Yes,  in  Skaneateles.'  'Well,'  said  I,  'now 
you  shall  have  a  chance  in  Chicago,'  and  then  I  told 
him  how  matters  stood.  He  expostulated — would  rather 
dismiss  the  audience — but  he  had  made  me  his  manager 
and  I  would  be  obeyed.  Othello  was  announced  and 
the  audience  must  not  be  disappointed  while  it  was  in 
my  power  to  give  the  piay.  He  desired  me  to  apologize 
to  the  audience,  but  I  argued  that  would  only  attract 
attention  to  his  weak  points,  and  the  audience  would 
discover  them  soon  enough.  I  did  not  believe  in  ad- 
vance apologies.  He  dressed  for  Othello  ;  I,  in  addi- 
tion to  Roderigo,  with  the  aid  of  wigs  and  robes,  as- 
sumed the  characters  of  the  Duke  and  Desdemona's 
uncle,  and  the  play  went  on,  Rice  acting  Othello  and 
swearing  at  the  leading  man.  He  knew  most  of  the 
lines  and,  like  a  well-trained  actor,  had  the  faculty  of 
omitting  that  which  he  did  not  know  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner. He  labored  through  three  acts,  when  the  absent 
Othello  appeared  upon  the  scene.  I  told  him  to  pre- 
pare to  finish  the  play,  and  I  notified  Rice  that  I  had 
no  further  use  for  his  services  that  night,  as  Mr.  McFar- 
!and  would  finish  the  part.  He  was  thankful  and  re- 
signed, and  so  the  audience  had  two  Othellos,  one  for 
the  first  three  acts  weighing  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  and  for  the  last  acts  one  weighing  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.    A  shor^  time  siacx  my 
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attention  was  called  to  this  incident  by  an  old  play- 
goer, who  had  just  witnessed  Salvini  as  Othello,  say- 
ing :  '  Mack,  Salvini  is  good,  but  no  Othelio  has  ever 
satisfied  me  since  I  saw  Rice  and  McFarland  in  the 
part.  That  was  a  realistic  Othello — a  fine,  noble  look- 
ing one  in  the  first  part  of  the  play,  and  a  thin,  cadaver- 
ous one  at  the  end,  making  it  appear  as  if  the  Moor  had 
lost  flesh  when  his  domestic  troubles  began.  Salvini 
cannot  reach  that  point  of  excellence.'  Chicago  has 
grown  BO  rapidly  that  the  primitive  and  mature  days  of 
the  drama  'tread  upon  each  other's  heels,'  and  I  am 
frequently  asked  by  the  old  play-goers,  who  now  feel 
like  retiring  before  the  play  is  over,  if  ve  have  as  much 
fun  at  the  theaters  now  as  in  the 'good  old  times?* 
We  do,  but  of  a  different  kind.  Much  of  the  mirth  in 
new  places  is  of  a  personal  character,  a  familiarity  be- 
tween actor  and  audience,  which  disappears  with  age 
and  large  populations.  Early  impressions  cling  to  us  ; 
the  flavor  of  a  peach  is  better  during  the  first  decade  of 
our  existence  than  when  we  are  three-score.  The  peach 
is  as  good,  perhaps  better,  but  we  have  lost  our  taste, 
and  frequently  blame  it  on  the  fruit.  So,  with  many, 
the  good  old  days  of  the  drama  are  those  of  youth  and 
familiarity,  and  can  be  found  now  by  those  who  emi- 
grate to  Dakota,  Leadville,  or  New  Mexico ;  but  those 
who  remain  at  home  wilt,  upon  observation,  find  that  in 
all  its  appurtenances  and  comforts,  in  allots  illusions 
and  effects,  in  all  that  makes  the  theater  attractive,  the 
stage  of  to-day  exceeds  its  forerunner  in  brilliancy  as 
much  as  the  electric  light  outshines  the  tallow  dip." 

The  new  house  was  opened  to  the  public  February 
3,  185 1.  The  curtain  rose  upon  the  assembled  com- 
pany, who  sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  after  which 
Mrs.  Rice  delivered  an  address  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, but  of  which  no  copy  is  extant.  The  bill  contained 
three  plays :  "  Love  in  Humble  Life,"  "  Captain  of  the 
Watch,"  and  "The  Dumb  Belle." 

Mrs.  Rice,  4t  will  be  noticed,  for  a  time  resumed  her 
place  upon  the  stage,  this  year,  as  leading  lady. 

Mi^  Louisa  Mossop,  who  had  for  several  months 
been  starring,  was  married  to  Mr.  John  F.  Drew,  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  26,  1851. 

After  the  death  of  Dan  Marble,  Mr.  McVtcker  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  purchasing  from  his  widow  the  plays 
and  costumes  of  the  "  great  Yankee  comedian,"  and 
-during  the  winter  of  185 1  carried  it  into  effect.  In 
this  move  he  was  heartily  seconded  by  Mr.  Rice,  who 
kindly  set  apart  a  week  which  was  wholly  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  plays,  in  which  Mr.  McVicker  assumed 
the  Yankee  characters.  Meeting  with  a  success  which 
was  as  flattering  as,  perhaps,  well  deserved,  in  the  ren- 
dition of  the  new  comedy  parts  he  had  assumed,  Mr. 
McVicker  resolved  to  retire  from  the  stock  company 
and  venture  before  Eastern  audiences  as  a  star.  His 
popularity  in  the  West  was  acknowledged,  and  the  Press 
of  this  city  bestowed  upon  him  the  warmest  praise. 
The  last  months  of  his  stay  in  Chicago  were  devoted  to 
hard  study  and  careful  preparation.  He  appeared 
nightly  in  a  round  of  comedy  parts  that  would  astonish 
modern  actors,  but  attained  so  marked  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  them  that  adverse  criticism  was  almost  unknown. 
The  undertaking  proved  a  wise  one,  for  Mr.  McVicker 
soon  became  a  favorite  in  Eastern  cities.  The  New 
YorkMirror,in  August,  1851, remarked  :  "Mr.J.H. Mc- 
Vicker, formerly  of  the  Chicago  Theater,  who  has  been 
pla3ring  an  engagement  at  the  National,  in  this  city,  has 
made  himself  highly  popular  at  this  house,  and  very 
deservedly  so.  He  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  will  become 
the  best  representative  of  Yankee  characters  on  the 


stage,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken."  Mr.  McVicker 
continued  as  a  Yankee  star  in  this  country  until  1855, 
when  he  went  to  Europe,  playing  twelve  weeks  in  Lon- 
don. He  then  returned  home  and  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  "People's  Theater"  in  St.  Louis,  which 
position  he  continued  to  hold  until,  in  1857,  he  returned 
to  Chicago  to  build  his  first  theater. 

In  March  of  1851  the  old  and  vexing  question  of 
high  license  came  up  again.  It  was  now  fixed  at  $25 
per  month.  As  it  was  no  inconsiderable  tax  upon  Mr. 
Rice's  resources,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  City 
Council  asking  a  reduction  of  only  $5  per  month 
from  the  sum  he  was  then  paying.  The  prayer  of  the 
petitioner  was  not  granted  ;  whereupon  the  Daily  Journal 
took  occasion  to  inquire  of  the  Common  Council  whether 
or  not  it  wouldn't  be  well  to  confiscate  Mr.  Rice's 
property  at  once  and  be  done  with  it. 

Among  the  leading  plays  which  in  that  month  held 
the  boards,  were  "The  Drunkard,"  played  March  26, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  being  tendered  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Vicker, "The  Jewess,"  on  the  27th,  "Carpenter  of 
Rouen"  and  "Beacon  of  Death,"  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
"  Macbeth  "  and  others. 

March  6,  1852,  F.  S.  Buxton,  a  prominent  man  at 
Rice's  was  given  a  benefit,  at  which  "  The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth,"  and  a  farcical  afterpiece  satirizing  the 
woman's  rights  question  were  played,  Mrs.  Coleman 
Pope  taking  the  leading  female  characters.  Mrs.  Pope's 
benefit,  March  29,  was  the  occasion  of  that  lady's  ap- 
pearance as  Nina  Sforza,  in  a  tragedy  of  that  name, 
and  as  Mrs.  Lyonel  Lynx,  in  "  Married  Life."  The 
ability  of  an  actress  In  those  days  was  tested  in  so  cru- 
cial a  manner. 

Susan  and  Kate  Denin  were  complimented  by  a 
benefit,  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Mayor  Gurnee 
and  one  hundred  citizens^  April  24,  after  a  successful 
engagement  at  Rice's. 

The  theater  was  given  up  to  vaudeville  entertain- 
ments for  a  time  in  May.  On  the  1 7th  of  that  month 
Mrs.  Warner,  the  tragedienne,  began  a  round  of  legiti- 
mate dramas — "Winter's  Tale,"  Macbeth,"  "The 
Hunchback,"  "  Ingomar,"  and  "The  Stranger."  The 
supporting  company  included  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rice,  Mrs. 
Coleman  Pope,  Mrs.  Frary,  Mrs.  Marble,  Mrs.  Farron, 
Mr,  Buxton,  Mr.  Hann,  Mr.  Warwick,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Myers. 

Miss  Julia  Dean,  supported  by  H.  A.  Perry  and 
Mr.  Dean,  her  father,  opened  a  season  May  31.  The 
same  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMillan,  comedians,  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan- 
forth  were  engaged  at  that  time  as  dancers. 

The  Democrat  of  June  14, 1852,  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hann,  on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit  and 
last  appearance,  at  that  date:  "  Mr.  Hann  has  now  been 
for  two  years  Mr.  Rice's  leading  stock  actor,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  has  won  his  way  to  a  popularity  and  ster- 
ling reputation  which  is  seldom  the  lot  of  a  stock  actor 
to  enjoy.  He  is  preferred  by  many  to  most  of  the  stars 
who  visit  us." 

Mr.  Hanley  succeeded  Mr.  Hann  in  the  company. 

The  sensational  drama  is  not  a  modern  incubus 
upon  art.  As  early  as  July  7,  1852,  a  play  called  "The 
Cattle  Stealers,"  introducing  trained  dogs  and  partially 
trained  actors,  was  given  at  Rice's.  Various  changes 
were  rung  on  this  combination  plan,  and  the  imperson- 
ation of  an  ape  was  successfully  achieved  by  one  of  this 
company,  which  was  managed  by  Messrs.  Cony  & 
Taylor. 

Benjamin  DeBar  began  a  star  engagement  here  July 
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»3,  supported  by  Mite.  Valle.  Among  their  plays  were: 
"The  Disowned,"  "Esmeralda,"  "Peter  Wilkins," and 
"The  Bronze  Horse." 

Joseph  Parker,  the  comedian,  was  at  this  house  in 
July,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Bennett,  the  genteel  comedienne, 
played  a  star  engagement  during  August.  Mr.  Coul- 
dock  was  also  billed  for  a  short  season,  in  Shaksperean 
tragedy. 

J.  H.  McVicker  returned  to  Chicago,  as  a  star, 
August  31,  1852,  in  "The  People's  Candidate,"  with  "a 
first-rate  political  stump  si)eech  and  patriotic  song," 
supported  by  Mrs.  McVicker,  Mrs.  Kice,  and  the  full 
company.   The  Democrat  of  September  8,  said  : 

"  Mr.  McVicker's  enga^ment  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, and  he  may  now  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
attractive  stars  we  have.  The  theater  has  l>een  crowded. 
But  while  we  admit  *  Mac  '  to  be  a  host  in  himself,  we 
must  say  that  he  has  received  no  tittle  aid  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  wife.  Although  she  is  not  starred  in 
the  bills,  she  has  hosts  of  admirers.  Her  voice  is  not 
powerful,  but  there  is  a  sweetness  of  tone  that  entrances 
the  hearers,  while  the  depth  of  feeling  she  transmits  to 
language  leads  them  to  believe  they  are  gazing  at 
reality." 

The  number  of  stars  then  traveling  was  very  small. 
Miss  Dean  made  her  appearance  here  as  often  as  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  Mr.  Neaflie,  the  tragedian,  appeared 
October  21,  1852,  and  J.  B.  Roberts  November  8. 
"The  Corsican  Brothers"  was  a  popular  success  with 
both  of  these  actors,  and  their  repertory  included  "Ham- 
let," "  Macbeth,"  and  leading  tragedies. 

A  benefit  was  given,  November  22,  1852,  the  fire 
company,  at  which  Mr,  Kerrigan  made  his  debut,  and 
"acquitted  himself  creditably."  Over  $200  was  real- 
ized. 

Among  the  favorite  members  of  the  stock  company 
during  the  fall  of  1852,  were  J.  G.  Hanley,  H.  T.  Stone 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryner. 

December  13,  1852,  was  presented  "a  new  play 
called  ^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,*  dramatized  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Marble."  The  cast  was  as  follows:  George  Harris,  Mr. 
Hanley;  Uncle  Tom,  Mr.  McMillan;  Shelby,  Mr.  Myers; 
Haley,  Mr.  Rice;  Sambo,  Mr.  Stone;  Wilson,  Mr. 
Wright;  Cassie,  Mrs.  Ryner;  Emeline,  Mrs.  Putnam; 
Eliza,  Mrs.  Hanley;  Mrs.  Shelby,  Mrs.  Marble;  Legree, 
Mr.  Ryner.  Topsy  and  Marks  were  not  given,  nor 
were  the  bloodhounds  and  donkey  thought  of.  The 
play  made  a  decided  hit,  running  about  three  weeks, 
which  was  an  unprecedented  time  in  those  days  of  rapid 
changes. 

In  1853  the  first  German  theater  was  erected  in 
Chic^o  on  West  Randolph  Street  near  Canal.  Its  ex- 
istence, however,  was  so  brief  that  it  scarcely  figures  at 
all  in  the  development  of  the  drama  here,  as  it  burned 
early  in  the  following  year. 

The  season  of  1853  opened  at  Rice's,  February  28; 
the  programme  for  the  first  night,  was  first  the  comedy, 
"  Married  Life,"  followed  by  "  The  Jacobite,"  the  whole 
concluding  with  a  mask  ball.  In  this  entertainment 
Mr.  McVicker  appeared  in  three  different  characters. 
The  roster  of  the  leading  attractions  for  the  year  were 
March  5,  "  Paul  Pry,"  Mr.  McVicker  in  the  leading 
role,  "  Ingomar,  the  Barbarian,"  with  H.  A.  Perry  as 
Ingomar;  7th,  "Sweethearts  and  Wives,"  with  Mr,  Mc- 
Vicker as  Billy  Lackaday,  the  afterpiece  was  "Family 
Ties,  or  the  Will  of  Uncle  Josh;"  8th,  "  The  Wife  " 
and  "The  Toodles;"  9th,  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing" 
and  the  "Peoples'  Candidate;"  12th  a  new  play  first 
presentation  in  this  city,  "Writing  on  the  Wall;"  the 
leading  characters  were :  Box  Smithers,  H.  A.  Perry; 


Fergusson  Trotter,  Mr.  McVicker;  Margaret  Elton, 
Mrs.  Ryan;  Lotty  Smithers,  Mrs.  Rice.  P.  T.  Bamum's 
museum  and  menagerie  was  here  July  25.  The  leading 
features  of  Mr.  Bamum's  show  at  that  time  were  a  lot  of 
wax  statuary,  the  renowned  Tom  Thumb,  and  a  man 
born  without  arms  in  the  museum  department,  while 
the  menagerie  was  made  up  of  a  small  collection  of 
animals,  among  which  was  a  cage  of  performing  lions, 
under  the  control  of  Pierce,  the  lion  tamer.  At  the 
same  date.  Miss  Julia  Bennett  began  an  engagement 
at  Rice's,  lasting  until  August  r,  closing  with  a  benefit 
performance  for  herself.  July  23  a  complimentary 
benefit  was  tendered  Mrs.  Rice;  the  "  Heir  at  Law " 
being  the  piece  presented  on  this  occasion,  closing  with 
the  amusing  farce  "  Box  and  Cox."  August  16,  Julia 
Dean  appeared  in  the  "  Hunchback,"  playing  a  week's 
engagement.  September  10,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J,  Flor- 
ence in  the  drama  "  Ireland  as  it  Is  "  and  "  The  Limer- 
ick Boy,"  and  on  the  26th  of  the  month  Miss"  Charlotte 
layette"  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  city  at  Rice's. 
On  the  15th  J.  M.  Mitchell,  a  young  actor  from  South- 
ern's Theater,  New  York,  made  his  fir^  bow  to  a  Chi- 
cago audience,  as  Cecil  Claud,  the  young  fisherman  in 
a  new  play,  the  "  Smugglers  of  Northumberland;  "  the 
28th  a  benefit  was  tendered  to  Mrs.  Marble,  at  which 
her  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Marble,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage  as  Madelaine  in  "  The  Child  of  the 
Regiment."  At  the  same  performance  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Florence  also  appeared  in  a  comedy,  "  Irish  Assurance." 
Of  the  acting  of  Miss  Marble  the  daily  Journal  said: 

"  The  debut  of  this  young  lady  was  most  creditable. 
On  her  first  appearance  she  was  greeted  by  the  spon- 
taneous cheers  of  the  audience,  and  as  the  play  pro- 
ceeded she  was  loudly  applauded.  The  two  songs, 
which  were  given  with  great  sweetness  and  beauty, 
were  encored,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  Miss 
Marble  was  called  before  the  curtain,  when  Mr,  Rice 
tendered  his  thanks  for  the  warm  welcome  which  had 
been  given  her,  on  her  entrance  into  a  profession  of 
which  she  had  now  become  a  permanent  member. 

"Taken  altogether,  the  first  appearance  of  this  young 
lady — yet  scarce  fifteen — affords  abundant  promise  of  a 
bright  future,  and  with  proper  study  and  application, 
claims  to  no  second  place  in  the  profession,  may  be  ex- 
pected for  her." 

October  i  was  the  occasion  of  a  farewell  benefit  ten- 
dered the  Florences,  and  on  the  3d  is  noted  the  return 
of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  McVicker  in  their  play  "  Home  of  the 
West,"  concluding  with  the  farce  "  Hue  and  Cry."  On 
the  12th  Mr.  Neafiie  began  an  engagement,  playing 
"  Macbeth,"  until  the  25th.  The  month  closed  with  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  Italian  Opera  Company. 
November  8  Mr.  Couldock  began  a  week's  engagement, 
opening  with  "  Willow  Copse,"  and  playing  successively, 
"  Hamlet,"  "Othelio,"  "Richelieu"  and  "Betrothal." 

December  10  it  was  announced  throug^i  the  Press 
that  the  play  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  having  been 
through  a  six  weeks'  course  of  preparation,  would 
shortly  be  presented  with  new  and  realistic  scenic  ef- 
fects, to  contain  also  a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi, 
painted  by  the  scenic  artist  R.  D.  Smith.  The  izth, 
Christie's  Nightingale  Serenaders  appeared  at  North 
Market  Hall,  and  on  the  28th  a  performance  was  gpven 
at  Rice's  for  the  benefit  of  Engine  Company  No.  i.  The 
programme  on  this  occasion  was  the  rendition  of  a  new 
drama,  the  "  King  and  the  Freebooter,"  after  which 
was  presented  the  comedy  "  Lend  me  Five  Shilt'ngs," 
concluding  with  the  farce,  "  Hidden  Thoughts  or  Fash- 
ionable Society." 

January4  and  5,  1854,  Campbell'S'^instrels  were 
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at  Tremont  Hall.  This  company  was  a  popular  one, 
and  at  that  time  had  among  its  members  such  well- 
known  talent  as  Luke  West,  Matt  Peel,  Joe  Murphy, 
and  others  of  scarcely  less  notoriety  in  the  profession; 
the  1 3th  Miss  A.  X>.  Hart  closed  an  engagement  at 
Rice's  in  which  she  had  appeared  as  Clari  in  the  *'  Maid 
of  Milan,"  also  in  anew  play  "The  Farmer's  Daughter," 
in  which  she  took  the  leading  character.  In  February, 
little  Cordelia  Howard,  the  talented  child  actress,  left 
this  city  to  fulfill  an  engagement  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Florences  were  also  here  in  that  month,  closing  their 
engagement  on  the  25th,  with  a  benefit  performance. 
Early  in  March  came  Maggie  Mitchell  who,  as  the 
critics  then  said,  "  united  a  very  charming  person  with 
spirited  and  graceful  acting."  On  the  3d  of  the  month, 
the  occasion  of  her  last  appearance  here,  she  was  pre- 
sented by  her  friends  with  a  handsome  gold  watch. 
April  8,  the  Marsh  Troupe  began,  at  Tremont  Hall,  the 
presentation  of  a  new  dramatization  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  by  George  L.  Aiken.  The  play  as  then  given 
contained  six  acts,  nine  tableaux  and  thirty-three  scenes. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Infant  Woman  Geureoeau  Eva 

Little  Mary  Marsh  Little  Harry 

Master  A.  Marsh  Aant  (^helia 

Mrs.  Marsh  Mrs.  St.  Ciair 

Mr.  Marsh  Uncle  Tom 

Mr.  G.  C.  Germon  -  George  Harris 

Mr.  Le  Moyne  Deacon  Perry 

Mr.  Douglass  I^gree 

Mr.  Lennox    Cute 

Mrs.  Lennox  Topsy 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Germon  Casae 

The  company  was  a  good  one,  and  on  the  opening 
night  Tremont  Hall  was  packed  with  a  delighted  audi- 
ence ;  but  the  following  day  trouble  arose  iKtween  the 
manager  of  the  company  and  Mr.  Couch,  the  proprietor 
of  the  hall,  which  resulted  in  an  abrupt  termination  of 
the  company's  engagement. 

May  1 1  Butler's  Circus  opened  for  a  short  season 
on  Lake  Street,  between  Wabash  Avenue  and  State 
Street  June  12,  13  and  14,  the  circus  and  menagerie 
of  E.  T.  &  J.  Mabie,  exhibited  at  the  corner  of  State 
and  Polk  streets ;  and  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  the 
month  Dan  Stone's  Railroad  Circus  and  Hippodrome 
also  spread  its  canvas  within  the  *'  city's  gates." 

June  21,  Miss  Kimberly  appeared  at  Rice's  in 
"  Hamlet."  This  lady  was  a  talented  actress,  and  met 
with  a  hearty  reception  in  her  delineation  of  this  and 
other  parts,  at  the  hands  of  her  Chicago  audiences. 
The  Democratic  Press  said :  '*  Her  personation 
of  *  Hamlet  *  was  stamped  with  the  spirit  of 
genius."  On  the  26th,  at  the  request  of  Mayor 
Wilkinson  and  many  other  prominent  citizens,  she 
repeated  her  performance  in  this  play  on  the  Friday 
(June  30)  following.  On  the  27th,  Mrs.  Hayne  appeared 
in  the  "  Priestess."  July  2,  Maggie  Mitchell  began  a 
two-weeks  engagement  at  Rice's,  her  second  appear- 
ance in  this  city.  The  amt,  Sir  William  Don,  an  eminent 
comedian,  held  the  boards  a  short  sea.^on.  playing  to 
crowded  and  delighted  audiences.  The  Press  said: 
"  Sir  William  Don  possesses  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
comic  humor,  which,  after  the  manner  of  Leicester, 
Buckstone,  Burton  and  Placide,  cannot  fail  to  betray  the 
most  obstinate  stoic  into  a  hearty  laugh.  We  know 
not  when  we  have  enjoyed  so  unrestrained  and  refresh- 
ing a  bravo !  bravo !  as  we  had  on  Tuesday  night,  on 
seeing  him  perform  in  the  play  of  a  '  Rough  Diamond.* 
On  the  23d,  a  complimentary  bene6t  was  given  to  Mrs. 
John  B.  Rice,  at  which  the  following  persons  appeared  : 
Sir  William  Don,  Mr.  Warren,  Mra.  Rice's  brother,  and 


Miss  Thomain  of  the  Boston  Museum ;  the  principal 
pieces,  from  which  selections  were  presented  were 
"The  Heir  at  Law"  and  "Rough  Diamond."  At  that 
time  Miss  Eliza  Logan  was  in  the  second  week  of  a 
successful  engagement,  playing  in  Sheridan's  comedy, 
"School  for  Scandal."  Concerning  this  lady  the  Daily 
Press  said :  "  In  passages  betraying  the  strong  passions 
of  scorn,  hate  and  revenge,  she  is  very  effective  in 
voice,  expression  and  gesture ;  but  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  more  tender  emotions  she  does  not  do  so  well." 

August  13,  John  Brougham,  the  eminent  English 
comedian,  began  an  engagement  at  Rice's,  playing  in 
the  standard  English  comedies  of  the  day. 

September  5,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Democratic 
Press,  that  Phelps's  Burlesque  Ethiopian  Opera  House 
(Warner's  Hall),  104  Randolph  Street,  would  be  opened 
on  the  8th  of  the  month  for  the  production  of  min- 
strel concerts,  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  D. 
Emmett ;  L.  Phelps,  proprietor.  The  loth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence  began  a  season  of  two  weeks  at 
Rice's,  playing  to  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 

October  9,  just  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  the 
manager  announced  from  the  stage  the  death  of  Mr. 
Artemus,  one  of  the  company,  in  consequence  of  which 
no  performance  could  be  given.  The  15th,  Miss  Caro- 
line Richings  and  her  father  were  at  Rice's.  L.  G. 
Butler's  North  American  Circus  opened  Novebmer  29 
for  a  short  season,  on  the  grounds  comer  of  Lake 
Street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 

In  the  Democratic  Press  of  January  20,  1855,  is 
found  the  following  notice  which,  without  comment,  ex- 
plains itself:  "Little  Cordelia  Howard  has  reached 
Chicago,  and  commences  an  engagement  on  the  2  2d  at 
the  theater.  She  played  Eva,  in  "  Uncle  Tom  "  for  one- 
hundred  nights  in  New  York,  and  has  also  won  laurels 
as  Little  Katy  in  «  Hot  Com,"  and  the  Strawberry  Giri 
in  "  Fashion  and  Famine." 

February  19  the  Sable  Melodists,  in  connection  with 
the  panorama  "  A  Voyage  to  Europe,"  began  a  week's 
engagement  at  North  Market  Hall. 

Early  in  March  the  Florences  played  another  en- 
gagement at  Rice's,  their  last  appearance  in  this  country 
before  their  departure  to  Europe,  so  said  the  bills.  The 
latter  part  of  the  month  brought  the  Richings  again, 
father  and  daughter,  playing  "  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan," 
and  "  Court  Favore." 

The  first  circus  of  the  season,  Spalding  &  Rogers's 
Combined  Attractions,  made  its  appearance  April  11, 
showing  four  days  at  comer  of  Clark  and  Adams  streets. 
Under  date  of  May  3,  the  Press  had  the  following 
notice:  "Metropolitan  Hall  has  been  taken  by  some  en- 
terprising individual,  who  is  constructing  a  stage  at  the 
north  end.  Under  the  name  of  Metropolitan  Atheneum, 
it  will  be  opened  May  7,  by  Mrs.  Macready,  in  drama- 
tic readings." 

The  music  was  furnished  by  an  orchestra,  engaged 
from  New  York,  for  this  new  place  of  amusement. 

On  that  same  date,  Mr.  Anderson,  the  tragedian,  be- 
gan an  engagement  at  Rice's  theater.  May  10  Mr. 
Samuel  Myers  nf  Rice's  theater  was  married  in  this 
city  to  Miss  Mary  Marble,  who  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  daughter  of  Dan  Marble,  the  eminent  come- 
dian. The  nuptial  knot  was  tied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard, 
a  Chicago  clergyman.  On  the  iwh  Mr.  Collins,  the 
celebrated  Irish  comedian  and  vocalist,  was  at  the  .Mhe- 
neum,  and  on  the  following  evening  Mr.  Anderson  closed 
his  engagement  at  Rice's.  The  26th  Cordelia  Howard 
the  comedienne,  began  an  engagement  at  the  theater, 
and  on  the  same  date  Bachus's  Minstrels  were  billed  at 
the  Atheneum. 
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June  1,  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Circus  put  in 
an  appearance,  showing  four  days ;  on  the  same  date, 
Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne  was  announced  in  an  engc^e- 
raent  at  the  theater;  the  1 3th  a  poem  from  the  pen  of 
Ben.  F.  Taylor,  of  the  Journal,  was  spoken,  by  Mr. 
McFarland,  as  an  address  of  welcome lo  an  excursion 
party,  the  guests  at  the  city — from  Burlington  and 
Quincy;  the  play  on  this  occasion  was  the  "  I^dy  of 
Lyons,"  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne,  appearing  in  the  part 
of  Pauline.  On  the  21st  Sands,  Nathan  &  Go's  Ameri- 
can Circus,  exhibited  on  the  grounds  usually  allotted  to 
tent  shows,  comer  of  Lake  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 

July  3  and  4,  came  VanAmburgh's  Menagerie  and 
Dan  Stone's  Circus,  combined  with  Tyler's  Indian 
Exhibition,  followed  on  the  30th  of  the  month  by  the 
Great  Western.  July  31,  Mr.  Frank  Conway  and  wife 
began  a  short  season  at  the  theater,  in  a  range  of  Shakes- 
perean  characters. 

An  hiatus,  now  occurs,  until  in  October,  when  the 
records  again  show  what  was  occurring  in  the  amuse- 
ment world.  The  26th  of  the  month,  Miss  Richings 
the  comedienne  and  vocalist  was  at  Rice's,  being  suc- 
ceeded on  the  29th  by  Miss  E.  L.  Davenport  and  Miss 
Fanny  Vining. 

November  10,  the  papers  announced  that  North's 
National  Ampihtheater  was  nearly  finished.  This  build- 
ing, which  was  situated  on  Monroe  Street  between 
Clark  and  South  Wells  (now  Fifth  Avenuej,  was  a 
wooden  structure,  two  stones  in  height,  ninety  feet  front 
by  two  hundred  and  six  feet  in  depth,  and  was  built  by 
Levi  J.  North  and  Harry  Turner.  The  main  entrance 
was  eighteen  feet  wide,  besides  which  were  two  stair- 
ways, each  eight  feet  wide,  leading  to  the  boxes  in  the 
gallery.  Its  seating  capacity  was  three  thousand  and 
sixty-two  persons;  it  had  a  performing  ring  forty-two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  building  was  lighted  by  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  gas  jets.  In  the  rear  were  the  ac- 
commodations for  the  company,  also  stabling  quarters 
for  an  entire  stud  of  horses.  The  amphitheater  was 
opened  on  the  19th  of  the  month,  when  it  became  for 
its  class,  a  popular  place  of  amusement. 

December  5,  a  performance  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Myers  was  given  at  the  theater ;  performances  were 
given  during  the  month  by  the  Slvik  Company;  Christ- 
mas night  a  benefit  was  given  to  John  McNally  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  theater,  which  position  he  had  held 
for  five  years.  The  bill  for  the  evening  was  "  The 
Game  of  Love,"  and  "  Ladies  Beware." 

January  22,  1856,  as  pectacular  piece  "Cinderella," 
with  forty  children  in  fairy  or  gala  dresses,  and  a  droll 
afterpiece,  '*  The  Cavalry,"  was  announced  at  North's 
Amphitheater,  to  run  until  further  notice. 

February  7,  Neaffie  appeared  at  Rice's  in  the  "  Cor- 
sican  Brothers."  The  Ethiopean  Opera  House,  under 
the  management  of  Dan  Emmett,  Frank  Lumbard, 
musical  director,  was  also  giving  nightly  entertainments, 
in  burlesque  opera  and  negro  minstrelsy;  the  13th, 
Mr.  Neaffie  was  playing  at  Rice's  in  "  Jack  Cade; "  on 
the  i8th  Couldock  began  an  engagement  in  Richelieu;" 
the  Florences  were  here  on  the  25th. 

March  17  is  noted  the  engagement  of  the  Misses 
Denin  at  the  theater. 

April  4,  at  the  Atheneum  a  complimentary  bene- 
fit was  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Scott;  on  the  7th, 
Miss  Eliza  Logan,  the  tragedienne,  began  an  engage- 
ment at  Rice's;  she  was  a  popular  and  pleasing 
actress  and  a  favorite  with  Chicago  people. 

A  German  theater  was  opened  on  the  1 9th,  in  a  new 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Wells  and  Indiana  Streets; 
several  stars,  among  the  number  Mme.  Kenkel  and 


M'Ue  Dremmel,  and  a  strong  stock  company  were  en- 
gaged ;  the  piece  for  the  opening  night  was  one  of 
Schiller's  dramas,  "  I^ve  and  Intrigue; "  it  was  veil 
presented,  so  said  the  critics,  producing  a  decided  sen- 
sation and  at  once  establishing  the  claims  of  the  com- 
pany to  public  favor;  beginning  on  the  28th,  and  con- 
tinuing the  week  following,  were  Campbell's  Minstrels, 
numbering  fourteen  performers,  at  Metropolitan  Hall. 

May  5,  Christy's  Minstrels  were  billed  at  the  Am- 
phitheater, and  the  following  day  Merhling  &  Co.'s 
Circus  exhibited  on  Lake  Street,  opposite  the  American 
House.  This  was  followed  by  Sands,  Nathan  &  Co.*s 
Circus,  exhibiting  at  corner  of  Lake  Street  and  Wabash 
Avenue,  May  26,  27  and  28.  June  11  and  12  came 
still  another,  this  time  Raymond  &  Van  Amburgh's 
Circus  and  Menagerie;  on  account  of  the  immense  size 
of  the  tent,  which  was  three  hundred  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  feet  in  width,  the  show  was  compelled  to  make 
its  stand  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Harrison  streets, 
where  more  ground  could  be  obtained.  The  Hutchi- 
son family  were  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  the  30th,  and 
the  week  following,  while  at  the  same  time  Maggie 
Mitchell  was  playing  to  crowded  houses  at  Rice's  thea- 
ter. July  2,  three  circus  shows  were  in  the  city;  one, 
Herr  Driesback  &  Co.,  on  Clark  between  Polk  and 
Harrison,  the  other  Butler's  Great  Western,  on  Lake 
Street,  near  the  City  Hotel,  and  the  third  the  United 
States  Circus  of  Older  &  Co.,  at  Lake  Street  and  Wa- 
bash Avenue.  The  same  day  Colonel  Wood  opened  a 
museum,  containing  eight  living  wonders,  at  lor  Lake 
Street.  The  19th,  20tl^  and  21st  brought  June's  French 
Circus;  the  24th,  Mr.  Pfeiffer,  a  German  actor  of  note 
in  his  own  country,  made  his  first  appearance  in  this 
city,  in  a  play  presenting  a  period  in  the  life  of  Schiller, 
the  poet. 

The  Democratic  Press  of  the  28th  had  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  New  Theater. — The  demand  of  the  amusement- 
seekers,  for  a  more  commodious  theater  than  the  one 
built  for  the  Chicago  of  five  years  ago — quite  a  differ- 
ent place  from  the  Chicago  of  to-day — is  about  to  be 
satisfied.  North's  Theater  has  been  leased  and  re- 
modeled, and  will  be  opened  August  4,  by  the  lessee, 
Charles  Thome." 

The  company  comprised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thome, 
Charles  Thorne,  Jr.,  Mr.  McCIosky,  and  L.  G.  Mes- 
tayer;  Miss  Emily  Thorne,  Miss  Cogswell,  Miss  Han- 
son and  Miss  Julia  Smith,  from  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  theaters;  also  D.  H.  Howard,  from  Laura 
Keene's  New  York  Theater,  and  C.  Wilson,  formerly  of 
Rice's  Theater.  The  piece  for  the  opening  night  was 
the  well  known  comedy,  "  The  Honeymoon  "  with  the 
following  cast : 

Duke   Mr.  Charles  Thome 

Rolando  Mr.  Mestayer 

Jacques  Mr.  Johnson 

Count  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorne 

Balthazie  Mr.  St.  Maui 

Lopez  Mr.  I.  Crouta 

Campillo  Mr.  C.  Wilson 

Juliana  Mis.  C.  R.  Thorne 

Volantc  Miss  Emily  Thome 

Lamoria  Miss  Allen 

After  the  comedy,  was  given  a  grand  National 
Jubilee  performance,  commencing  with  the  singing  of 
the  "  Marseillaise,"  by  Miss  Thorne  with  a  full  chorus. 
The  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  by  Mestayer,  St.  Maui, 
and  Miss  Thorne,  with  the  latter  attired  as  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty,  concluding  with  "Hail  Columbia"  by  the 
whole  company.  The  evening's  performance  concluded 
with  the  com^y  of  "  Simpson  &  Co."^^  , 
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But  the  adage  of  "There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip,"  proved  but  too  true  in  the  case  of  the 
opening  performance  of  the  new  theater.  On  the  even- 
ing in  question,  fully  one  thousand  people  assembled  in 
front  of  the  theater,  either  expecting  to  attend  the  per- 
formance, or  to  learn  why  the  doors  were  not  opened. 
They  found,  however,  a  card  posted  by  Mr.  Thome 
which  read  as  follows : 

"  To  Ike  Qtizcits  of  Chieago  and  the  PubHc  in  General: 

This  is  to  inform  the  public  why  I  do  not  open  the  Amf^itheater 
on  Monroe  Street  as  I  intended  and  advertised — and  X  now  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  I  leased  the  building  of  Mr.  Harvey,  the 
ayent  of  North,  up  to  October  I,  certain,  with  a  notice  on  either 
side,  to  quit  after  that  date.  I  have  gone  ahead  in  good  faith.  I 
have  fitted  the  house  in  good  and  costly  style,  at  an  outlay  of 
$2,500.  and  now.  when  everything  was  finished,  between  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning,  men  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Harvey,  agent  of  L.  J.  North  &  Co.,  proceeded  to  Uke 
possession  of  al!  my  effects.  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  city,  but  an 
American.  1  am  aware  that  I  have  recourse  to  law,  but  I  have  a 
company  of  twenty-five  persons  on  my  hands,  and  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  all  know  the  law's  delays.  I  throw  myself  for  sympathy 
and  protection  on  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 

"C.  K.  Thornk  " 
To  this  card  Mr.  Harvey  replied  with  another,  read- 
ing as  follows : 

"  The  statement  of  Mr,  Thome  is  untrue  in  every  material  as- 
sertion. C.  K.  Thome  never  had  a  lease  of  North's  National 
Amphitheater,  he  never  had  legal  possession  of  the  building,  and 
neither  I  nor  any  one  by  my  direction  has  taken  possession  of  any 
effects  or  private  property  of  C.  R.  Thorne. 

"Andrew  Harvey." 

Whether  all  this  war  of  words  was  only  a  shrewd 
advertising  dodge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thorne,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Mr.  Harvey,  or  whether  i>ona  fide  legal 
difficulties  had  arisen,  does  not  clearly  appear.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  was  the  difficulty,  everything  was  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  and  on  August  12  the  new  theater 
was  opened  with  great  ec/at,  the  programme  already 
given  being  produced  in  full.  On  the  28th  a  benefit 
performance  was  given  tu  Mr.  Mestayer,  at  which  Miss 
Kate  Denin  appeared  in  the  play  of  "The  Wife."  The 
following  day  the  Daily  Press,  speaking  of  the  National, 
as  this  theater  was  now  called,  .said  ;  "The  National  is 
having  an  auspicious  season  thus  far,  which  demonstrates 
that  Chicago  has  become  too  large  to  be  satisfied  with 
one  small  theater  and  an  illiberal  management.  Miss 
Kate  Denin  plays  again  to-night  as  Julia  in  the  '  Hunch- 
back,' and  will,  no  doubt,  be  greeted  with  as  large  an 
audience  as  on  last  evening.  The  performance  will 
conclude  with  the  'Irish  Emigrant."* 

August  21,  General  Tom  Thumb  began  a  week's 
engagement  at  South  Market  Hall. 

September  i  the  bill  at  the  National  for  the  week 
following  was  "Love  and  Murder,"  "The  Soldier's 
Daughter,"  and  "  The  Irish  Suitor."  The  12th  was  the 
occasion  of  a  benefit  performance  tendered  to  Miss 
Thorne ;  the  bill  was  first,  "  .^smodeus  or  Little  Devil's 
Share,"  followed  with  the  comedy,  "My  Sister  Kate," 
and  concluding  with  "A  Capital  Match." 

The  17th,  Buckley  &  Co's  National  Circus  exhibited 
at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Adams  streets.  During  that 
week  Campbell's  Minstrels  were  playing  at  Metro- 
l>olitan  Hall;  Billy  Newcomb  was  at  that  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company.  On  the  19th  Dan  Emmett,  the 
proprietor  of  the  variety  show  bearing  his  name,  and 
located  at  104  Randolph  Street,  announced  for  sale  the 
lease,  fixtures,  scenery,  etc.,  of  his  establishment.  His 
reasons  for  offering  his  property  for  sale  are  quaintly 
put  in  his  own  words  thus :  "I  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  quit  the  profession,  whereby  I  can  realize 
more  than  if  I  were  to  remain  in  the  minstrel  profession 
all  my  life,  with  alt  the  success  I  could  desire."   It  is 


scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Emmett  did  not  at 
that  time  retire  from  minstrelsy,  as  in  later  years  he 
achieved  the  reputation  which  placed  him  at  the  very 
head  of  the  profession.  On  the  21st  John  E.  Owens 
made  his  first  appearance  in  this  city  at  the  National ; 
and  on  the  29th  Mr.  Collins,  the  Irish  comedian  and 
vocalist,  commenced  an  engagement  at  the  same  theater, 
playing  in  the  comedy,  "The  Nervous  Man  and  the 
Man  of  Nerve." 

October  i,  Spaulding  &  Rogers's  North  American 
('ircus  was  first  on  the  list  of  attractions ;  on  the  5th 
"  Hamlet "  was  on  at  Rice's,  with  Mr.  Ledley  in  the 
leading  part,  and  Mr.  McVicker  as  the  Grave-digger.  On 
the  7th  Mr.  Thome's  company  played  the  last  perfor- 
mance at  the  National  under  his  management ;  the  next 
night  they  appeared  at  Metropolitan  Hall  playing  "  The 
Irish  Ambassador."  The  reasons  for  the  change  above 
mentioned  are  apparent  from  the  following  notice  taken 
from  the  Daily  Press  of  October  18  : 

"Within  the  last  few  weeks,  North's  Amphitheatre 
has  been  enlarged,  two  tiers  of  seats  have  been  added 
looking  toward  the  ring  and  stage,  also  a  dress  circle 
and  g^lery  capable  together  of  seating  three  thousand 
persons,  have  replaced  the  old  arrangements.  The  ring 
for  equestrian  performances  is  the  same  size  as  before. 
Behind  it  the  building  is  to  be  finished  into  a  spacious 
stage,  green  room,  property  room  and  all  the  adjuncts 
of  a  first-class  theater.  It  is  Mr.  North's  intention  to 
combine  the  attractions  of  the  circle  with  those  of  the 
stage.  The  performance  will  generally  commence  with 
feats  of  the  ring,  and  close  with  plays  on  the  stage." 

On  the  28th  of  the  month  Miss  Emma  Stanley,  in 
her  celebrated  "  Lyric  Drawing-room  Entertainments," 
was  billed  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  and  at  the  same  time 
Miss  Logan  was  playing  to  good  houses  at  Rice's  The- 
ater. November  16  Yankee  Robinson  opened  what  he 
called  his  Atheneum,  at  the  German  Theater  on  Kinzie 
Street.  The  same  date  also  marks  the  opening  of 
North's  New  .Amphitheatre.  On  the  29th  at  Rice's  was 
announced  the  engagement  of  Chanfrau  in  "  In  and 
Out  of  Place."  December  i,  at  Kinzie  Hall  was  the 
the  English  Gymnastic  and  Pantomime  Troop.  During 
this  month  the  performances  at  North's  Amphitheatre 
were  of  the  most  popular  character,  drawing  crowded 
audiences  night  after  night.  The  2d,  Chanfrau  was  again 
at  the  Chicago  Theater  playing  in  the  "  Widow's  Victim 
or  the  Stage  Struck  Baker;  "  on  the  9th  he  was  followed 
by  Miss  Kate  Denin  in  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  Miss  Denin 
appearing  as  Claude  Melnotte,  and  Miss  Woodbury  as 
Pau  line.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  lead  ing  attrac- 
tions at  this  theater  were,  on  the  lath,"  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor  "  and  the  "  Gypsy  Farmer ; "  15th,  "  Ernest 
Maltravers,  or  a  Father's  Curse; "  17th,  the  "  Idiot  Wit- 
ness, or  the  Murder  of  the  Heath  ;  "  i8th,  "  A  Grand- 
mother's Pet;"  19th,  "A  Momentous  Question,  or  a 
Woman's  Faith;  "  an  afterpiece  on  this  occasion  was  a 
three  act  drama  by  Major  Richarson  entitled,  "  The 
Massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn."  On  the  23d  appeared 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke,  in  "True  Love  Never  Runs 
Smooth  ;  "  24th,  the  same  company  in  "  Hermit  of  the 
Rocks." 

William  McFarland  was  manager  of  Rice's  Theater 
in  1856. 

Public  sentiment  was  no  less  divided  in  those  days 
than  in  the  earlier  moments  of  the  drama  here.  A  strong 
feeling  of  opposition  was  encountered  by  managers,  who 
were  obliged  to  contend  against  the  disadvantage  of 
limited  numbers  in  point  of  attendance.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  this  phase  of  antagonism,  we  quote  from  the 
Congregational  Herald  of  October  2,  1856,  which  edi- 
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turially  said,  as  counsel  to  the  parents  of  those  who  were 
attracted  to  the  growing  city  of  Chicago : 

"  We  advise  your  sons  who  come  to  reside  in  the 
city  not  to  attend  the  theater.  Should  they  tell  you 
that  they  must  attend  a  few  times  in  order  to  know 
what  it  is,  we  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  them 
that  they  have  no  need  to  attend  for  this  reason.  *  *  * 
No  judicious  parent  would  recommend  his  son  to  visit 
a  liquor  saloon  a  few  times,  and  participate  in  its 
carousals,  in  order  to  know  what  it  is.  He  surely  would 
not  advise  him  to  try  his  hand  at  the  gambling  table, 
till  he  had  tor  himself  experienced  the  effect  of  win- 
ning and  losing,  of  cheating  and  lying.  Nor  could 
such  a  father  advise  his  son  even  once  to  enter  a  den  of 
ill-fame,  that  he  might  know  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience what  it  is  ;  and  the  same  reasons  which  would 
dispense  with  an  experimental  knowledge  in  these  cases 
would  also  excuse  him  from  attending  the  theater  even 
once.  Not  that  the  theater  is,  of  necessity,  so  low  a 
place  as  these  others,  and  yet  the  same  reasoning  holds 
equally  pertinent  and  conclusive.  There  is  no  reason 
that  one  should  visit,  in  order  to  know,  while  the  influ- 
ence of  the  first  visit  might  be  such  as  would  never  be 
shaken  off.  The  first  visit  would,  in  most  cases,  lead  to 
a  second,  and  the  second  might  introduce  the  series 
with  all  its  train  of  cause  and  consequence.  *  *  If,  as 
many  parents  do,  you  have  taught  them  [the  sons]  that 
it  is  always  best  they  should  touch  and  taste  and  see  for 
themselves,  even  though  the  touch  should  be  defiling, 
the  taste  'poisonous  and  the  sight  polluting,  they  will 
doubtless  on  their  taking  up  their  residence  in  the  city, 
feel  at  liberty  to  *go  the  rounds;'  and  if  they  do  so, 
when  they  have  been  once,  they  will  be  still  more  in-' 
clined  to  repeat  the  circuit.  This  is  the  law,  and  if 
your  sons  do  not  follow  it,  they  will  come  under  the  ex- 
ceptions and  not  the  rule.  We,  therefore,  cordially  in- 
vite them  not  to  go  the  first  time.  Visits  to  such  places 
are  a  poor  investment  of  time,  and,  in  the  most  favor- 
able issue,  bring  no  gain,  but  are  often  attended  with 
incalculable  loss.  If  entire  bankruptcy  of  character 
and  entire  ruin  of  soul  for  time  and  eternity  do  not 
ensue  in  the  case  of  your  son,  his  will  be  one  of  the 
favored  cases.  *  •  We  need  men  who,  from  principle, 
will  be  more  diligent  in  business  than  others ;  and  yet 
who,  in  their  diligence,  will  not  bow  down  to  the  God 
of  this  world.  •  *  We  need  more  than  Christian 
statesmen.  *  *  We  need  more  who  can  stand  at  the 
very  head  of  their  departments  in  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  the  support  of  all  good  institutions.  *  * 
But  the  foundations  of  such  a  character  can  never  be 
laid  in  the  theater." 

C.  W.  Couldock,  supported  by  Miss  Woodbury  and 
Mrs.  Pennoyer,  opened  the  year  1857  at  Rice's,  as 
Luke  Fielding  in  the  "Willow  Copse."  His  repertory 
included  "Richelieu,"  "Othello,"  "The  Iron  Chest," 
'■Lear,"  and  "School  of  Reform;"  but  in  the  character  of 
Luke  Fielding  the  most  popular  success  was  attained. 
This  play  was  originally  played  by  Madame  Celeste ;  but 
when  she  saw  Mr.  Couldock  in  the  leading  role,  she  at 
once  sent  the  manuscript  to  him  as  a  token  of  her  pro- 
found appreciation  of  his  acting,  and  never  afterward 
appeared  in  it. 

The  company,  regularly  employed  in  1857,  con- 
tained Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFarland,  Mrs.  Marble,  Mrs. 
Altemus,  Mrs,  Pennoyer,  Mrs.  Linden,  Miss  Woodbury, 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Myers.  The  house  was  leased 
February  23  by  Perry  Marshall,  and  managed  by  J.  G. 
Hanley. 

The  stars  who  held  dates  during  the  year,  were  J. 
W.  Wallack,  Jr.,  January  26;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence, 


February  10 ;  Maggie  Mitchell,  for  three  weeks  from 
February  23,  with  a  constant  change  of  bill,  which  did 
not  include  "  Fanchon,"  as  this  was  several  years  prior 
to  her  success  in  that  character;  Mrs.  Farrem,  March 
16;  Miss  Irving,  March  18;  J.  H.  Hackett,  March  30, 
in  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Falstaff  and  farces;  Mr.  Neafie,  in 
tragedy,  April  14;  J.  S.  Wright,  in  comedy,  with 
"  Yankee "  Robinson  in  his  company ;  Lola  Montez, 
who  failed  as  an  actress,  April  28,  in  the  play  "  Lola  Mon- 
tez in  Bavaria,"  "  Follies  of  a  Night "  and  "  Rosalie 
Boget;"  lone  Davenport,  May  18;  Couldock,  as  Louis 
XI,  June  8;  the  Raval  family  and  Blondtn,  July  i;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Conway,  August  3;  F.  S.  Chanfrau,  August 
31;  John  Brougham,  as  Micawber,  October  19;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wallack,  October  26. 

Rice's  theater  then  changed  hands,  William  McFar- 
land becoming  its  lessee  and  manager,  and  U.  P.  Harris 
treasurer.  The  season  of  1857-58  opened  in  November, 
1857,  with  "The  Corsican  Brothers."  Frank  Lumbard 
sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  a  song  so  popular  with 
the  actors  and  audiences  that,  from  the  night  Mr.  Har- 
dinge  first  sang  it  at  the  Baltimore  Theater,  October  19, 
1819,  no  theater  could  be  opened,  apparently,  without 
the  introduction  of  the  stirring  melody. 

The  election  of  McVicker's  Theater  in  1857  (for 
history  of  which  see  second  volume  of  this  work)  and 
the  opening  of  Metropolitan  and  Bryan  halls,  attracted 
the  more  popular  companies  from  this  house.  It  grad- 
ually lost  its  hold  on  public  favor,  and  in  1861  was 
converted  into  a  business  block. 

The  fir^  r^^lar  bill-poster  in  the  city,  of  whom 
mention  is  made,  was  S.  C.  A.  Lattridge,  who  was  in 
business  in  1853. 

MUSIC. 

The  hi^ry  of  music,  in  a  high  professional  sense, 
begins  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  subsequent  to  the 
period  treated  of  in  this  volume,  although  in  an  amateur 

way  it  is  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  city.  Take 
from  Mark  Beaubien  his  famous  fiddle  and  you  deprive 
his  memory  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  adjuncts  of 
his  primitive  life. 

On  the  authority  of  statements  made  by  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard  and  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  first  piano  brought  to  Chicago  was  the  property  of 
John  B.  Beaubien,  probably  in  1834.  Soon  after  that 
date  Mrs.  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kinzie  and  Sam- 
uel Brooks  brought  pianos  here;  to  which  number,  as 
time  rolled  on,  others  were  added  by  those  who,1>eades 
their  love  for  music,  possessed  the  means  to  enable 
them  to  become  the  owners  of  instruments  so  costly  as 
were  pianos  in  those  times.  Undoubtedly  the  first 
musical  organization  in  this  city  was  the  Chicago  Har- 
monic Society,  although  the  exact  date  of  this  institu- 
tion cannot  be  ascertained.  It  was,  however,  as  early 
as  December,  1835;  for  on  the  11  th  of  that  month  it 
gave  its  first  concert  at  the  Presbyterian  churcli,  the 
proceeds  going  to  the  benefit  of  the  association.  As 
this  was  also  without  question  the  first  public  concert 
given  in  Chicago,  the  programme  on  that  occasion  is  not 
without  interest.    It  was  as  follows: 

PART  FIRST. 

The  Allegro  movement  in  the  Overture  to  Lodoiska  Krietier. 

Wreath-^lee  for  three  voices  Madnghi. 

"  While  with  ceaseless  course  the  Sao"  Webbe. 

"  Di  tanti  Palpiti"  ...Roaai. 

"  Behold,  how  brightly  breaks  the  morning".  Masioielkk 

Sprig  of  Shillalah,  with  variations — Violin  Solo  Lewis. 

"Oh<  Lady  fair" — Glee  for  three  voices  Moore. 

Nightingale — Favorite  Military  Rondo. 

"  O,  sing  unto  the  Lord  "—Anthem  /^-avj 
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PART  SECOND. 

Soldier  tired — Celebrated  movement  in  Artaxerxes. 
The  Muleteen— Duet. 

La  Flora  Mozart. 

Canadian  Boat  song — Glee  for  three  voices. 

"  Away  with  Melancholy,"  variations — Violin  Obligato. .  ...Lewis, 
Deep  Blue  Sea — Clee  for  three  voices. 
Dead  March  in  the  Oratorio  of  Saul. 

Schoolmaster — Glee  for  three  voices — Basso  Obltgato — Violoncello 
Acompaniment. 

To  commence  at  half  past  six.  Tickets  50  cents. 

How  long  this  society  flourished  it  has  also  been 
impossible  to  ascertain,  but  its  life  was  probably  of 
short  duration.  In  January,  1836,  the  records  show 
that  it  gave  its  second  concert  at  the  Presbyterian 
church;  after  this  it  is  not  mentioned. 

With  the  coming  of  Isherwood  &  McKenzie,  the 
theatrical  managers  in  1837  singing  became  more  pop- 
ular; for  between  the  plays,  of  which  there  were  usually 
three  given  each  night,  ballet  dancing  and  vocalization 
relieved  the  tediousness  of  "the  waits."  Among  the 
most  popular  singers  of  those  days  was  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, Jr.,  then  a  lad  of  about  ten  years.  With  the  re- 
moval of  the  theater  to  the  Rialto,  on  Dearborn  Street, 
began  not  only  the  foundation  of  the  drama  in  Chicago, 
but  also  of  the  musical  art.  The  year  1839  was  the 
most  remarkable  of  any,  from  the  settlement  of  Chicago 
to  1847,  in  point  of  dramatic  representation;  and  music 
necessarily  received  from  the  prosperity  of  this  kindred 
art  a  consequential  benefit 

Among  the  very  early  notable  managers  who  visited 
Chicago  with  a  musical  company  was  P.  T.  Bamum,  who 
brought  Master  Diamond,  a  negro  delineator,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  "Yankee"  Jenkins,  a  tenor  singer,  Signor 
Marriotte  and  Falocinni.  Three  concerts  were  given 
at  the  Saloon,  November  25,  26,  and  27,  1840.  John 
A.  Still  entertained  the  public  at  the  Saloon,  August  17, 
1841,  and  during  the  dramatic  engagement  of  Miss  Por- 
ter and  Mrs.  Duff,  at  the  theater,  in  March,  1843,  mu- 
sic formed  a  special  feature  of  the  performances.  The 
Chicago  Sacred  Music  Society  was  instituted  February 
13,  1842.  The  officers  were:  B.  W.  Raymond,  presi- 
dent; Benjamin  Smith,  secretary;  T.  B.  Carter,  treas- 
urer; Beth  P.  Warren,  C.  A.  Collier,  directors;  W.  H. 
Brown,  E.  Smith,  executive  committee.  During  the 
summer  of  1842  Mrs.  Powell  played  an  engagement  at 
the  theater,  and,  although  a  tragedienne  of  no  mean 
ability,  that  lady  won  the  favor  of  her  audience  by  her 
"excellent  singing.  In  fact,  the  local  press  of  that  time 
suggested  the  advisability  of  her  lessening  the  tragic 
intensity  of  "Othello,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  produc- 
tion of  that  play,  September  14,  by  the  rendering  of 
Strike  the  Light  Guitar"  between  the  acts.  It  is  not 
recorded,  however,  whether  the  lady  accepted  the  ad- 
vice or  not.  H.  Cramer,  who  resided  on  Clark  Street, 
between  Washington  and  Madison,  and  Charles  SofTtje, 
who  lived  with  John  H.  Kinzie,  were  professsional  in- 
structors in  music  in  1844.  One  T.  B.  Carter  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  first  singing  master  in  Chicago,  and 
although  no  date  is  given  of  his  labors  in  this  field  of 
instruction,  yet  he  was  doubtless  here  several  years  be- 
fore either  of  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned.  Mrs. 
Strangman,  organist  at  the  Catholic  church,  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Saloon,  January  5,  1843.  The  record  for 
1845  shows  that  the  Slater  sisters,  performers  on  the 
viola  and  violoncello,  appeared  at  the  Saloon  January 
23.  In  May  Mr.  Cutter  and  his  company  were  at  the 
Western  Museum,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  month  gave 
a  concert  at  the  Saloon.  Master  Howard,  who  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  "young  Ole  Bull,"  demonstrated  his 
facili^  with  the  violin,  at  the  Saloon,  May  15,  and  Mr. 
33 


Hazelton  conducted  a  concert  December  72.  Concerts 
were  also  given  in  this  city,  during  the  year  by  others 
whose  names  cannot  now  be  recalled. 

Hazelton  and  Clemens  did  much  to  foster  musical 
tastes  during  the  winter  of  1845-46,  and  by  repeated 
public  entertainments  of  genuine  merit,  encouraged 
vocal  and  instrumental  culture.  Concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  their  entertainments,  the  Democrat,  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  has  the  following: 

"  Hazelton  and  Clemens's  concert  came  off  last  night  (Fcbru- 
ai^  17,  1846),  and  the  audience,  which  was  large,  was  delighted 
with  the  performance;  and  if  it  is  creditable  to  our  community  to 
patronize  these  efforts  to  excel  and  please  on  the  part  of  our  city, 

the  performance  was  still  more  so  as  to  the  performers.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  concert  would  be  repeated  again  with  variations, 
in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces,  when  those  who  tost  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  rich  melody  last  night,  and  those  who 
enjoyed  it,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  rich  treat." 

An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Democrat, 
under  date  of  May  5,  1846,  also  wrote: 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  a  private  concert  given 
by  Mr.  Hazelton  and  his  juvenile  choir,  at  the  City  Saloon,  on  last 
Saturday  afternoon  (April  26),  and  may  safely  say  that  all  present 
were  highly  delighted.  The  Newhall  family  give  high  promise  of 
becoming  splendid  vocalists.  The  two  little  nightingales,  one  only 
five  and  the  other  six  years  dd,  are  charming  creatures,  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  their  zealous  and  experienced  instructor," 

A  society  called  the  Choral  Union  was  formed  in 
1846,  with  the  following  officers:  A.  D.  Sturtevant,  pres- 
ident; A.  S.  Downs,  secretary;  J.  Johnson,  first  leader; 
S.  P.  Warner,  second  leader;  J.  A.  Hosington,  third 
leader    The  organization  continued  about  two  years. 

A  benefit  was  given  Samuel  Johnson,  at  the  Univer- 
salist  church  July  2,  1847,  on  which  occasion  the  pro- 
gramme was  composed  principally  of  ballads  and  glees. 
Mr.  Wall,  the  blind  harper,  was  at  the  Saloon  July  15. 
A  more  imposing  entertainment  was  that  given  at  the 
court-house  December  21,  under  Signor  Martinez's  di- 
rection. An  orchestra  of  twelve  pieces  furnished  the 
instrumental  portion  of  the  programme,  and  "a  young 
lady,  a  celebrated  vocalist  from  the  East,"  whose  name 
is  lost  to  history  in  this  connection,  sang.  The  Signor 
himself  astonished  and  delighted  all  by  "holding  a 
guitar  in  each  hand  and  performing  Mozart's  melodies, 
waltzes,  overtures  and  other  popular  airs."  A  "soiree 
musicale  "  was  given  by  theb  and  of  the  steamer  "  Lou- 
isiana," five  in  number,  at  the  Saloon,  December  17;  a 
"grand  concert  on  the  piano,"  at  the  tiieater,  by  B. 
Auguste  Bode,  December  37;  and  a  plain  concert  by  A. 
R.  Dempster,  assisted  by  local  amateur  talent,  at  the 
Saloon,  January  5,  1847.  A  repetition  of  this  perform- 
ance was  requested  by  the  citizens,  January  19. 

The  Alleghanians,  a  troupe  famous  in  their  day,  first 
sang  here  December  7,  1848.  In  May,  1848,  a  musical 
convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
religious  denominations  in  the  city,  was  held  in  the 
First  Baptist  church.  The  object  of  the  convention  was 
to  discuss  for  adoption  the  best  measures  for  securing 
the  advantages  of  a  general  musical  education  of  the 
young  of  the  city;  the  adoption  of  the  study  of  music  in 
the  public  schools,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  singing 
in  church  services.  The  oflicers  of  the  convention, 
which  met  on  the  9th,  were:  George  Davis,  president; 
L.  D.  Boone  and  S.  P.  Warner,  vice-presidents;  B.  W. 
Thomas,  secretary.  A  committee  consisting  of  L.  D. 
Boone,  George  Brown,  S.  D.  Breed,  C.  B.  Nelson  and 
D.  S.  Lockwood,  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  as  the  sentiments  of  the  convention: 

I.  Jtisohed,  That  music  is  naturally  in  the  soul,'and  if  prop- 
erly exercised,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  all  all  means  used  for  the 
elevation,  spiritnally,  of  mankind, 

a.  That  instmctitm  in  vocal  music  sboold  b^n  fa^blic  and 
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private  schools,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  them  to  provide  for  styd  instruction. 

3.  That  exercise  in  vocal  music  is  conducive  to  health,  and  all 
who  have  at  heart  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
mankind,  will  advocate  its  study. 

4.  That  like  alt  choice  blusings  which  are  bestowed  on  man- 
kind, through  the  beneficence  of  God,  muw:,  as  well  as  otho-  gifts, 
must  be  cultivated  to  insure  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom. 

5.  That  the  "  musical  ear,"  when  possessed  to  any  degree,  may 
be  improved  by  study,  but  cannot  be  produced  where  originally 
deficient. 

6.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  choirs  to  study  sacred  music,  and  as- 
^st  in  hnparting  to  religious  services  that  spirit  of  devotion  which 
their  duty  properly  performed  enables  them  to  da 

It  was  also  resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
vention, congregational  singing  was  the  most  desirable 
method  to  be  employed  by  religious  bodies. 

The  Misses  Newhall  and  Periy  sang  at  Market 
Hall,  March  22, 1849. 

Professor  Nathan  Dye's  first  juvenile  concert,  con- 
sisting of  sacred  music,  was  given  at  the  First  Baptist 
church,  April  3,  1849.  Rev.  J.  B.  Tucker  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  importance  of  instructing  children  in  the 
elements  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  during  the  even- 
ing. 

The  Empire  Minstrels,  a  company  composed  of  E. 
D.  Palmer,  J.  F.  Taunt,  G.  G.  Snyder,  I.  Gardiner,  E. 
L.  Baker,  R.  H.  Sliter,  J.  H.  Goodrich,  G.  W.  Vining, 
musical  director,  Williams  &  Hubbard,  proprietors,  gave 
an  entertainment  at  the  city  hall.  May  15,  1849.  The 
special  attraction  was  Sliter's  "appearance  in  his  popu- 
lar  rattlesnake  jig  statue  dance  and  Lucy  Long  in  char- 
acter." 

The  Alleghanians  returned  May  25,  1849,  and  the 
Columbians. first  sang  July  15  and  16,  at  the  City  Hall. 
Conrad  Charles  Reisenger,  a  pupil  of  Die  Bull,  was 
here  in  August,  and  David  G.  Griswold,  aided  by  ama- 
teur vocalists,  gave  an  elaborate  concert  September  27. 

Mozart  Society  was  formed  December  4,  1849,  by 
the  members  of  the  late  Choral  Union;  C.  N.  Holden, 
president.  At  the  initial  meeting,  the  constitution  of 
the  defunct  organization  was  adopted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  society.  The  officers  elected 
were:  George  Davis,  president ;  A.  D.  Sturtevant,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  A.  Runyon,  C.  N.  Holden^  S.  John- 
son, executive  committe ;  W.  N.  Dunham,  first  director; 
Frank  Lumbard,  second  director;  W.  B.  Aiken,  third 
director.  It  should  here  be  noted,  that  George  Davis, 
whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  several  of  the  earlier  leading  musical  organizations, 
was  always  an  active  and  indefatigable  worker  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  musical  culture  in  the  city. 
He  was  himself  a  pleasing  and  popular  singer,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  as  a  man  and  citizen  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

During  1850  concerts  were  given  by  various  travel- 
ling companies.  Joseph  Burke,  violinist;  Richard  Hoff- 
man, pianist,  and  Geoi^e  Davis,  vocalist,,  were  at  the 
court-house  June  28.  The  Original  Ethiopian  Ser- 
enaders  sang  at  the  city  hall  September  24.  A  con- 
cert-room was  opened  in  the  Tremont  House,  called 
Tremont  Music  Hall,  in  October.  This  room  was*  one 
hundred  by  forty  in  size,  and  seventeen  feet  in  height, 
and  was "  lighted  by  forty-eight  burners  in  massive 
chandeliers."  The  inauguration  took  place  on  the  24th 
of  that  month,  by  the  first  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  under  Julius  Dyhrenfurth.  This  society  which 
had  just  been  organized  was  a  most  promising  institu- 
tion, and  the  first  concert,  given  on  the  occasion  just 
mentioned,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  eight  subscription 
entertainments  given  with  the  object  of  placing  the  or- 
ganization on  ft  permanent  financial  basis.  Following 


is  the  programme  presented  at  the  opening  of  this 
new  hall: 

1.  Potpourri — Filledu  Regiment. 

Orchestra. 

2.  Song:.    (With  vocal  quartette  accompaniment.) 

3.  Violoncello  Solo.    Carltno  Lensen. 

4.  Comic  Song  and  Chorus.   Weinman. 

5.  The  "Chicago  Waltz"   Lensen. 

Composed  for  the  occasion. — Orchestra, 

6.  Vocal  Trio  Messrs.  Davis,  Lumbard  and  Dunham. 

7.  P(^lca — FrenchSong  Lensen. 

Orchestra. 

8.  Medley  Overtures  (N^:ro  Airs)  Dyhrenfurth. 

Orchestra. 

g.    French  Grand  Chorus  Weinman. 

(With  full  orchestral  accompaniment,  arranged  from  "  Preciosa.") 

November  20,  the  Alleghanians  were  at  Tremont 
Hall,  and  December  6  and  7  Van  Wormer's  Minstrels. 
A  company  bearing  up  under  the  terrific  name  of  the 
Campanologtans,  with  Herr  Freebertshyer  and  his  three 
sons  gave  a  performance.  Mrs.  Reignolds,  and  her 
daughter.  Miss  C.  M.  Reignolds,  sang  in  concert  De- 
cember 23,  and  on  the  26th,  Frank  Lumbard's  Glee 
Club  delighted  the  public. 

In  185 1,  the  Baker  family  was  the  first  troupe  to  ap- 
pear, singing  at  Tremont  Hall  January  2,  On  the 
same  date  Julius  Dyhrenfurth  began  a  series  of  prom- 
enade concerts  on  Tuesday  evening  of  each  week  at 
the  City  Hall.  The  order  of  exercises  at  these  con- 
certs was  first  music,  then  promenading,  after  which 
dancing  closed  the  entertainment  It  was  not  long 
until  the  young  people  became  more  interested  in  dan- 
cing than  in  the  music  and  came  so  late  to  the  concerts 
that  Mr.  Dyhrenfurth  wisely  discontuedt  hmle.n 

The  Kilmiste  family,  consisting  of  father  and  three 
daughters,  gave  a  concert  at  Warner's  Hall  January  i, 
1852.  Mr.  Weinman  also  gave  subscription  concerts  in 
Dearborn  Park  during  the  summer  evenings  of  1851 
and  1852.  The  second  series  of  Prof.  Julius  Dyhren- 
furth's  subscription  or  Philharmonic  concerts  began 
January  5,  1852,  at  Tremont  Hall,  and  entertainments 
were  given  from  time  to  time,  at  brief  intervals  during 
the  year.  Among  the  number  Henry  Ahner  also  gave  a 
series  of  concerts  at  Old  Metropolitan  Hall. 

The  professional  musical  events  of  the  year  1852 
were  :  February  2,  Malone  Raymond  and  family,  Tre- 
mont Hall ;  the  Blakely  family,  February  7,  at  Tre- 
mont Hall  ;  Rose  Jacques,  vocalist,  Henry  Squires, 
tenor,  and  Herr  Brandels,  in  concert  at  Tremont  Hal!, 
April  5,  an  occasion  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  to  the  public  of  those  early  days ;  Miss 
Greenfield,  "The  Black  Swan,"  April  22,  at  Tremont 
Hall ;  Kunkel's  Minstrels,  at  City  Hall,  May  13, 14  and 
IS  ;  Catherine  Hayes,  in  concerts,  at  Tremont  Hall, 
June  21  and  23;  Alfred  Howard,  the  violinist,  whose 
first  appearance  here  was  in  1845,  when  but  a  lad,  July 
12  ;  Monsieur  and  Madame  Thillon,  Frederick  Holmes 
and  Mr.  Hudson,  at  Tremont  Hall,  July  16,  in  concerts; 
Mrs.  Emma  G.  Bostwick,  who  became  a  favorite  with 
Chicago  people,  assisted  in  concert  August  2,  by  Henry 
Appy,  the  noted  violinist,  Felix  J.  Eben,  flutist,  and 
and  Herr  Herold,  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn ; 
Nathan  Dye's  music  class,  August  5,  at  the  Indiana- 
street  Methodist  Episcopal  church  ;  Mrs.  Bostwick's 
second  concert,  at  Tremont  Hali,  August  6,  on  which 
event  the  Democrat  said  :  "  Mrs.  Bostwick  has  achieved 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  ever  obtained  by  a  public 
singer  in  this  city."  Felix  Simon,  violinist,  August  16  ; 
the  Baker  family,  at  Tremont  Hall,  August  16 ;  Mr. 
Kemmerer's  juvenile  class  of  two  hundred  pupils,  Sep- 
tember 30,  at  the  City  Hall ;  Campbell's  Minstrels,  Tre- 
mont Hallf  October  4  and  5  ;  a  musipt  convention. 
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directed  by  Willtam  B.  Bradbury,  and  lasting  three 
days,  at  Warner's  Hall,  beginning  October  26  ;  Camp- 
belt's  Minstrels,  return  engagement,  October  15  and  16; 
John  Muir,  the  Scottish  vocalist,  aided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kerrigan,  November  6  ;  and  Well's  Minstrels,  beginning 
December  8,  lasting  one  week. 

First  Opera  in  Chicago. — The  first  opera  season  in 
Chicago  was  inaugurated  under  what  were  far  from  flat- 
tering auspices,  and  its  duration  was  confined  to  a  very 
small  part  of  a  single  evening's  entertainment.  On  the 
evening  of  July  30, 1850,  an  opera  company  consisting  of 
Mr.  Manvers,  Mr.Guibelei,  Mr.  Lippert  and  Miss  Brienti, 
assisted  by  a  home-chorus  and  orchestra,  began  the  first 
season  of  opera  ever  given,  or  rather  ever  attempted, 
in  this  city.  The  piece  for  the  opening  night  was  "  Son- 
nambula,"  and  the  place  of  presentation  Rice's  first 
theater,  located  on  Randolph  Street.  A  fair  audience 
was  present  to  witness  this  initial  performance  and 
everything  had  progressed  smoothly  until  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  on  the  second  act.  At  this  juncture  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and  In  an  hour's  time,  the  thea- 
ter in  which  the  opera  was  progressing  lay  in  ashes,  in- 
volving a  loss  to  its  owners  of  over  $4,000.*  Thus  ab- 
ruptly terminated,  before  it  had  even  fairly  begun,  the 
first  opera  season  in  Chicago.  Undaunted  by  his  ill- 
fortunes,  Mr.  Rice  soon  purchased  a  lot  on  Dear- 
born Street,  and  immediately  began  the  erection  of  a 
new  theater.  From  this  time  until  in  October,  1853,  no 
operas  were  given.  The  second  season  of  this  class  of 
entertainments  began  in  Rice's  new  theater  on  the  27th 
of  October,  1853,  and  lasted  one  week.  The  company 
was  the  Italian  Opera  Troupe  from  New  York.  In  the 
Democratic  Press  preceding  the  opening  of  the  season 
the  following  card  from  the  manager  of  the  troupe  is 
tound : 

"  The  uadersigned,  acting  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  Ma- 
dame De  Vries  and  Signor  L'Arditi,  known  by  (he  name  and  style 
of  the  Artists'  Association,  has  the  honor  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  musical  commtmity  and  of  the  citixens  of  Chicago  in  general, 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr,  Rice,  the  man- 
ager, to  have  the  Italian  Opera  Troupe  on  Thursday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 27,  at  the  Chicago  Theater,  to  perform  the  opera,  in  three  acts, 
of  "Lucia  di  Lammerrooor."  The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  intro- 
duce the  following  artists :  The  grand  prima  donna,  Signorina  R. 
De  Vries,  the  favorite  tenor,  Signw  Pozzf)lini,  the  tenor  Signor 
Amoldi,  the  comprimuia,  Mme.  Sidenbourg,  late  of  Madame  AI- 
bani's  troupe,  the  unrivaled  baritone,  Signor  Taffenelli,  and  the 
eminent  basso,  Signor  Calletti.  Also  a  grand  and  efficient  chorus, 
and  grand  orchestra.  This  great  company  numbers  over  forty 
members,  the  whole  under  the  most  able  direction  of  the  distin- 
guished maestro,  Signor  L'Arditti. 

C.  POGLIANI. 
The  leading  characters  in  the  opera  were  cast  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lucia  Signora  R.  De  Vrics. 

Elgardo  Signor  Pozzolini, 

Lwd  Asthoro  Signor  TafTanelli. 

Lord  AurthurBoachsland..  Signor  BarattiQi. 

Raimond  Signor  Candi. 

This  was  no  doubt  a  meritorious  company  of  artists 
and  were  well  received  by  both  press  and  public. 

Among  the  musical  events  for  the  year  1853,  none 
equaled  in  importance  the  coming  of  those  justly  cele- 
brated characters  in  the  musical  world,  Adelina  Patti 
and  Ole  Bull.  These  famous  artists  made  each  their 
first  appearance  in  this  city,  at  Tremont  Music  Hall, 
April  21,  of  that  year.  The  season  of  this  company 
consi^ed  of  three  concerts  given  April  21,  33,  and  26. 
The  appended  programme  of  the  opening  night  illus- 
trates the  excellent  character  of  the  entertainments. 
PART  1. 

I.  Overture  from  Rossini's  Grand  Opera  of  "  William  Tell,"  per- 
formed by  M.  Strakosch. 
*  8w  HMtory  of  the  Dnun*. 


3.  Madame  Sontag's celebrated  Cavatina  from  "Lindidi  Chamonni" 
"  I'liice  di  quest'  anima,"  sung  by  Adelina  Patti. 

3.  The  Mother's  Prayer.    A  Fantasia  Religeoso,  composed  and 

executed  by  Ole  Bull. 

4.  "  Ah  non  giungi,"  the  celebrated  Rondo  Finelle  from  "  La  Son- 

nambula."  sung     Adelina  Patti. 

5.  Paganini's  famous  Witch  Dance,  performed  by  Ole  Bull. 

PART  n. 

1.  The  banjo,  a  new  Capricto  Characteristic,  composed  and  per- 

formed by  Maurice  Strakosch. 

2.  "  Comin'  through  the  Rye,"  the  favorite  Scotch  ballad,  sung  by 

Adelina  Patti. 

3.  Grand  National  Fantasia,  for  the  violin,  alone  performed 

Ole  Bull. 

4.  Jenny  Lind's  "  Echo  Song,"  sung  by  Adalina  Patti. 

5.  "  The  Carnival  of  Venice,"  by  Ole  Bull. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  these  concerts  were  one  and 
two  dollars,  and  with  each  one  was  given  a  certificate, 
bearing  the  number  corresponding  to  the  ticket.  These 
certificates  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
holders,  and  established  their  ownership  to  their  seats. 
In  May  following,  Ole  Bull  and  his  company  returned 
and  gave  a  concert  in  the  same  hall,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church ;  the  affair  was  a 
success,  netting  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  beneficiary. 
On  the  iStli  of  June,  an  excellent  home  concert  was 
given  at  Warner's  Hall  by  the  pupils  of  Henry  Lippert, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  a  popular  and  efficient  teacher  of 
music  in  Chicago.  On  June  29,  Signorina  Balbina 
Steffamore,  a  prima  donna,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Amelia 
Patti  Strakosch,  and  the  wonderful  boy  violinist,  Paul 
Julien,  appeared  at  Tremont  Hall  two  nights,  June  29 
and  30. 

In  November  was  announced  the  revival  of  the  sub- 
scription concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Christoper  Plagge.  In  that  month  the 
New  York  Italian  Opera  Company  returned,  singing 
this  time  only  in  operatic  selections.  On  the  last  night 
of  their  stay  they  gave  a  "  grand  sacred  concert."  Early 
in  March,  1854,  the  Blakey  family  appeared  at  Tremont 
Hall,  and  on  the  21st,  23d  and  25th  of  the  month  Ole 
Bull  and  Adelina  Patti  gave  a  series  of  their  popular 
jjerformances  at  the  same  place.  In  May  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  held  its  yearly  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers.  Charles  N.  Holden  was  re-chosen  as  presi- 
dent; the  other  officers  were  A.  D,  Tittsworth,  vice- 
president;  R.  G.  Green,  treasurer;  and  I.  D.  Cole, 
librarian.  The  directors  of  the  society  were  J.  W. 
Bogue,  Henry  Johnson.  C.  H.  Lawrens,  J.  Q.  Thomp- 
son, A.  D.  Tittsworth,  J.  T.  Jewett,  C.  O.  Thompson 
and  W.  H.  Rice.  This  organization  was  at  this  time  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  having  in  January  and  February 
of  this  year  given  a  series  of  concerts  which,  aside  from 
being  popular  and  pleasing  entertainments,  had  netted 
it  handsome  financial  returns.  On  the  24th  of  May  the 
Germanic  Musical  Society  gave  a  concert  at  Tremont 
Hall,  in  which  appeared  in  solo  parts  M'lle  Caroline 
Lehman,  a  vocalist  from  his  Majesty's  Theater  at  Copen- 
hagen, Carl  Zarrhn,  flutist,  W.  Meyers,  English  horn,  I. 
Shuetz,  clarionetist,  and  F.  Thriede,  bassoonist.  Sep- 
tember 21,  the  Philharmonic  Society  gave  a  re-union  in 
the  First  Baptist  church,  on  which  occasion  the  musical 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Carl  Bergmann,  sub- 
sequently one  of  America's  noted  musicians,  the  newly 
elected  director  of  the  association.  On  the  36th  the 
new  Metropolitan  Hall  was  opened  with  a  concert  by 
Frank  Lumbard,  assisted  by  the  best  musical  talent  in 
the  city,  including  instrumental  selections  by  the  Gar- 
den City  Band.  Of  this  new  hall,  and  this  the  initial 
performance,  the  editor  of  the  Press  said,  *'  This  is  the 
finest  hall  in  the  cit^.   We  would  rather  hear  Frank 

Lumbard  and  his  assistants  sing,  one  ^^"j^^r^lP^foIp 
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Saxon,  than  to  hear  all  the  Italian  artists  in  Christen- 
dom screech  and  squall  until  doomsday." 

The  vocal  score  was  made  up  of  the  following  per- 
sons: Miss  C.  Hugunin,  soprano,  Miss  Mary  Bristol, 
alto,  A.  Marechall  and  H.  C.  Boutwell,  tenors,  J.  B. 
Thompson,  baritone,  J.  G.  Lumbard,  basso.  In  Octo- 
ber a  local  company,  the  Metropolitan  Serenaders,  gave 
a  concert  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  and  on  the  17th  of  the 
month  the  Chicago  '*  Freier  Sangcrbund,"  a  new  musi- 
cal organization,  gave  its  first  concert  at  North  Market 
Hall.  In  this  month  the  New  York  Italian  Opera  Com- 
pany en  route  for  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans  and  other 
southern  cities  gave  one  entertainment  at  Metropolitan 
Hall.  At  the  same  hall  November  21,  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  gave  a  concert,  composed  of  classic  and 
modern  selections;  this  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Bergmann  and  was  a  pronounced  success.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  month  the  Ole  Bull  and  Strakosch  troupe 
again  visited  the  city,  playing  to  packed  houses,  and 
giving  a  rich  and  varied  programme,  which  in  excellence 
and  style  of  rendition  was  of  the  very  highest  order. 
In  the  closing  month  of  the  year  concerts  were  given 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  an  Italian  Opera 
Onnpany,  headed  by  Madam  Rosa  de  Vries,  who  it 
will  be  remembered,  sang  here  in  the  previous  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  tmit  in  the  year  1854  the  first 
music  printed  in  Chicago,  from  movable  music  type, 
was  set  in  the  composing  rooms  of  the  Literary  Budget, 
by  Joseph  Cockroft;  the  words  to  the  music  being 
written  by  Francis  Clarke.  In  January  there  appeared 
in  the  Budget  a  piece  of  music,  a  song — *'  It  will  be  all 
right  in  the  morning."  The  words  were  from  the  pen 
of  the  poet  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  the  music  by  J.  Dyhren- 
furth.  Also  another  a  few  weeks  later,  "The  Moon- 
light Serenade."  This  piece  was  composed  and 
arranged  by  George  P.  Graff,  of  this  city,  and  dedicated 
to  Miss  Anna  M.  Edwards,  of  Rockfort,  III.  The  piece 
was  sung  by  a  club  calling  itself  the  Moonlight  Har- 
monists. 

The  year  1855  opened  with  a  concert,  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  being  a  benefit 
tendered  to  Henry  E.  Lippert,  the  popular  music 
teacher.  In  February  came  the  Continental  Vocal- 
ists at  South  Market  Hall,  and  early  in  March  the 
American  Harmonic  Opera  Troupe  appeared  at  Metro- 
politan Hall.  In  April,  the  Peake  family  of  Swiss  bell 
ringers,  and  a  few  concerts  by  local  companies,  made 
up  the  list.  Among  the  leading  companies  here  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  were,  Madame  De  Vries,  the 
Campbell  Concert  Company,  M'lie.  Theresa  Parodi, 
the  Hutchinson  family,  Christy's  Minstrels  and  Adelina 
Patti.  A  notable  local  entertainment  was  g^ven  at 
Phelps's  Burlesque  Opera  House,  by  Frank  Lumbard's 
**  Best  Quartette  in  the  World,"  which  consisted  of  Frank 
Lumbard,  J.  G.  Lumbard,  R.  Sylvia  and  M.  J.  Ritter. 

In  January,  1856,  the  Ephonians,  a  local  society, 
gave  a  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  and  in  Febru- 
ary an  entertainment  at  the  same  hall  was  given  by 
volunteer  performers,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Paul's  Lu- 
theran Church.  In  May  the  Alleghanians  returned  and 
appeared  at  Metropolitan  Hall.  In  this  month,  too, 
M'lle.  Theresa  Parodi,  assisted  by  Mme.  Amelia  Patti 
Strakosch  and  Mr.  Arthurson,  under  the  direction  of 
Maurice  Strakosch,  gave  two  concerts,  which  were 
among  the  notable  musical  events  of  tiie  year.  June 
37  Ole  Bull,  assisted  by  Adelina  Patti,  sumamed  the 
young  Malibran;  Signer  Morino,  baritone;  Louis 
Schreiber,  comet  player,  and  Franz  Rath,  pianist,  were 
at  Metropolitan  Hall.  In  July,  at  the  same  place, 
appeared  Madame  Albamowios  and  Herr  Ernest  Jaeger, 


pianist.  August  20  and  23  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
English  Opera  Company  gave  two  excellent  concerts  at 
Metropolitan  Hall,  the  programme  embracing  selections 
from  the  popular  English  and  Italian  operas.  In  Sep- 
tember a  local  company  gave,  at  German  Hall,  a  comic 
opera,  "  The  Village  Barber,"  and  the  papers  also  an- 
nounced others  in  course  of  preparation.  On  the  29th 
Mrs.  Emma  Gallingham  B<^twick,  assisted  by  Henry 
D'Antin  and  W.  H.  Curry,  and  orchestra  by  the  Great 
Western  Band,  gave  a  grand  concert  at  the  Metropolitan 
Hall.  In  November  Henry  Ahner  began  a  series  of 
Saturday  afternoon  concerts  at  this  Hall,  and  on  the 
loth  of  the  month  M'lle.  Theresa  Parodi  and  company 
appeared  for  the  second  time  during  this  season. 

The  only  event  of  note  in  the  closing  month  of  the 
year  was  the  appearance  of  a  troupe,  the  New  England 
Bards,  in  a  series  of  holiday  concerts.  On  Christmas 
night  a  benefit  was  tendered  to  Frank  Lumbard,  at 
which  the  New  England  Bards  assisted. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  growth  of  musical  culture  in 
Chicago,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  it  as  an 
abstract  theme.  Glancing  over  the  subject  in  its  mere 
chronological  presentation,  the  deductions  are  apparent, 
in  fact  unavoidable,  that  in  the  earliest  days  Chicago 
was  made  up  of  a  music-loving  people.  The  fact  is  also 
broadly  presented  that  in  this,  as  m  everything  which 
tends  to  ennoble,  elevate  and  refine,  its  people  have  ever 
striven,  and  with  that  success  born  of  earnest  effort,  to 
attain  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  Marked  as 
has  been  the  progress  in  musical  taste  and  culture  from 
1835  to  1857,  the  period  treated  in  the  present  chapter, 
yet  a  still  more  surprising  advancement  remains  to  be 
noted  in  the  succeeding  years,  the  history  of  which  must 
form  a  part  of  the  other  volumes  of  this  work. 

EARLY  LITERATURE. 

William  Asbury  Kenvon.  —  It  is  not  strange 
that  in  the  earlier  histoiy  of  Chicago  there  is  a  paucity 
of  local  literature.  A  people  engaged  in  the  work  of 
building  for  themselves  homes  and  habitations;  in  a 
comparative  wilderness,  and  in  reclaiming  the  soil  from 
a  state  of  nature,  until  it  blossoms  and  teems  with  the 
fruits  of  their  civilizing  labors,  have  but  little  time  at 
their  command  which  they  can  devote  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Still,  among  those  who  were  pioneers  in  this 
particular  spot  In  the  West,  there  were  those  who  have 
left  behind  them  works  that  are  entitled  to  mention  as 
being  distinctively  of  those  days.  The  writers  were 
persons  of  education  and  culture,  and  possessed  of 
mtellectual  attainments  fitting  them  to  adorn  any  of  the 
highest  stations  in  life. 

It  is  imposuble  to  notice  the  literary  productions 
which  appeared  only  in  fugitive  forms.  Many  of  them 
were  contributed  by  local  writers  to  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  that  day,  either  anonymously  or  under 
assumed  names,  which  effectually  buries  in  oblivion  the 
identity  of  the  authors.  Those  only  which  appeared  in 
book  form  can  be  referred  to  in  these  pages. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie,  a  literary 
paper  published  here  as  early  as  1844,  are  to  be  found 
many  poems  which  bear  abundant  testimony  that  their 
authors  were  gifted  with  true  poetic  instincts.  But  the 
first  writer,  so  far  as  known,  who  published  a  book  of 
poems  in  this  city  was  William  Asbury  Kenyon. 
There  is  to-day  in  the  library  of  the  ChicajEro  Historical 
Society  a  copv  of  this  book,  a  small  duodecimo  volume, 
bound  in  cloth,  looking  not  unlike  a  pocket  edition  of 
Cushing's  Manual.  Turning  to  the  title  page  we  read : 
**  Miscellaneous  Poems,  to  which  are  added  writing  in 
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prose  on  various  subjects,  by  William  Asbury  Kenyon; 
Chicago,  printed  by  James  Campbell  &  Co.,  184S-" 
his  preface  and  spring  of  the  poems  found  in  the 
work,  the  author  says : 

'*  I  should  indeed  be  culpable  in  aug^menting  the  poetical  flood 
(which,  if  the  uoiversal  wish  is  universally  attained,  is  likely  to 
soon  deluge  the  literary  world)  if  I  did  not  believe  there  was  some- 
thing of  merit  in  the  productions  thus  put  forth.  But  while  I  am 
thus  conviQced,  I  am  also  assured  there  are  some  to  which  no  im- 

Krtant  value  will  attach.  *  *  *  As  a  whole,  the  collection  has 
:n  designed  for  this  community.  The  specimens  here  presented 
han  spontaneously  sprung  and  blossomed  upon  the  praine,  and,  it 
is  hcn)ed,  if  they  po^ess  either  beauty  or  fragrance,  will  not,  like 
the  flowers  whtdi  spring  to  greet  us,  become  extinct  by  the  hoofs 
of  rudeness." 

The  preface  bears  date  Chicago,  January,  1845, 
although  no  evidence  has  been  obtained  that  the  author 
ever  lived  in  this  city ;  yet  it  must  be  inferred  that  he 
resided  so  near  to  it  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  he 
could  and  did  claim  it  as  his  home.  To  one  of  his 
poems,  written  in  1842,  is  a  note  appended  concerning 
the  gaiety  of  the  society  in  the  town  of  Warrenville, 
one  of  the  oldest  villages  in  DuPage  County.  And 
again  in  his  preface  the  author  has  returned  his  sincere 
thanks  to  Captain  Joseph  Naper,  Mr.  Ellsworth  and 
Mr.  Skinner,  all  citizens  of  Naperville,  for  material 
assistance  rendered  in  bringing  out  his  book.  To 
show  the  poet  in  his  lighter  and  doubtless  his  happiest 
moods,  as  well  as  to  express  the  character  of  his  work, 
a  few  stanzas  from  a  '*  Prairie  Song  "  are  given  : 

**  Oh,  some  may  choose  the  forest  glade. 
And  some  may  love  the  sea, 
Others  may  seek  the  city's  din  ; 
But  none  of  these  for  me. 

"  No  hermit's  cave,  no  crowded  hive, 
No  storm-tossed  prison  lone  ; 
But  life  at  ease,  in  joy's  own  breeze, 
A  prairie  cot  my  own. 

"  A  prairie  cot  ?   What  joys  do  not 
Come  clustering  around  the  charm : 
Scarce  ripening  fruits  to  autumn  cling 
As  pleasures  hither  swarm, 

"  Dream,  hunters,  dream  of  seas  of  game, 
Unused  to  following  hound ; 
The  generous  Lord,  his  bounteous  board. 
And  plenty  laughing  round. 

"  Dream  of  the  home  where  hearts  have  room. 
Where  nice  restraint  is  not ; 
Dream,  dream  of  joy  free  from  alloy, 
Found  in  the  prairie  cot. 

"  Here,  Clara,  here  love's  mutual  care 
Shall  smile  around  our  hearth ; 
While  hand  in  hand,  we  prove  the  land 
The  paradise  of  earth.'* 

The  poet  has  also  put  into  some  rhythmic  lines  his 

impressions  concerning  the  Black  Hawk  War,  his  views 
of  which  are  here  reproduced  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  have  read  the  history  of  that  bloody  strife. 
Mr,  Kenyon  has  entitled  his  lines,  "Our  Late  Indian 
Hunt,"  a  title  strongly  suggestive  of  the  poet's  grave 
doubts  of  the  justice  of  the  white  men's  cause  "  against 
the  famished  remnants  of  a  murdered  race." 

"  Say  :    Did  you  hear  of  Black  Hawk's  War, 
When  nature's  own  was  struggled  for  ? 
Terror  struck  all  the  country  throi^h, 
lUused  by  aggression's  bugaboo. 

"  A  few  poor  Indians,  cornered  up, 
Saw,  day  by  day,  the  whites  usurp 
Their  lost  game-grounds,  their  childhood's  homes. 
And  even  profane  their  father's  tombs. 

"  They  saw,  they  wept  with  deep,  still  grief : 
Hope  held  no  prospect  of  relief: 
'  Farther,  yet  farther,  we  must  go  : 
Swim  to  new  wilds,  like  buffalo  ! ' 


"  They  bore  in  silence  till  their  wives. 
'  Whipped  like  the  dogs,  we  loath  our  lives,' 
Till  fnxn  tlidr  mouths  was  snatched  their  bread 
Till  the  last  star  of  peace  had  sped. 

*'  Then  roused  they  pride's  expiring  ray. 
Their  thickenii^  deaths  to  hold  at  bay  ; 
They  roused  for  home,  they  stood  for  life  ; 
Peace  heaped  their  wrongs, — wrongs  called  tar  strife. 

"  Blow  came  for  blow  !    The  cry  was  ndsed, 

*  Behind,  by  savage  furjr  blazed, 
The  frontier  wide  in  ruins  lies,' 

*  Death  to  the  race.'  the  aggressor  cries. 

"  Death  to  the  race  ?   Yes,  when  no  more 
They  turned  the  cheek,  as  heretofore, 
'  Tis  *  san^  fury '  prompts  the  stand 
On  the  last  hdd  of  childhood's  land. 

"  Take  back  the  term  !   The  wild  man's  heart 
Abhors  the  deeds  of  savage  art ; 
Expiring,  starved,  they  fled  like  deer ; 
Still,  still  the  gorgeless  hounds  pressed  near. 

"  Wiskonsan,  and  the  Broad-Axe,  tell 
Tales  which  your  final  dirge  may  knell 
A  war !   Alas !  A  ruthless  chase 
For  famished  remnants  of  a  mardered  race." 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  quaintly  written, 
yet  really  interesting,  little  volume,  there  are  to  be 
found  many  selections,  the  perusal  of  which  would 
doubtless  interest  the  reader.  Indeed  the  author's  mer- 
its as  a  poet  must  not  be  judged  wholly  from  the  char- 
acter of  his  stanzas  given;  for  the  shorter  poems  are 
not  his  best  efforts.  Among  the  more  pretentious  ones 
are  many  really  fine  evidences  of  superior  thought  and 
grace  of  diction.  Here  is  one,  for  instance,  which  in 
the  very  opening  lines,  seems  to  have  caught  the  fresh 
breezy  air  of  winter,  the  merry  jingle  of  the  bells,  and 
the  light,  joyous  mirth  inseparably  connected  with  the 
delights  of  a  winter's  night  "  Sleigh  Ride." 

"  Come  !  The  moonbeams  are  glandi^,  the  horses  are 
prancing. 
The  land-shallop  waits  at  the  door. 
Hearts  akin  to  the  lark,  let  us  gaily  embark; 
Heed  Winter's  keen  pindiing  no  mcwe: 

*'  In  Winter  'tis  time  to  be  gay; 

Love  glows  with  its  qutdcening  ray; 
For  the  fresher  the  ur,  the  more  bright  is  the  glare; 
All  ready; — now  swiftly  away. 

"  At  the  whips'  sounding  thwack,  now  we  speed  o'er  the  track, 
'Mid  i<m>us  confusion  of  bells 
And  the  shrill  creaking  of  snow  as  we  rapidly  go. 
The  mingling  wild  harmony  swells, 

**  The  munc  of  mirth  is  as  light 

As  rays  from  the  army  ci  night. 
When  they  play  on  the  snow  wim  a  luminous  glow, 

And  radiate  witching  delight." 

The  poet  drew  his  inspirations  from  the  genial 
surroundings  and  amid  the  primal  beauties  of  "our  own 
Prairie  State."  He  has  left  behind  him  evidences  that 
he  was  a  man  of  thoughtful  and  observant  mind,  that  he 
possessed  an  apt  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
of  the  grand  and  sublime  in  nature.  That  he  has 
studied  man  with  his  faults  and  his  follies,  his  virtues 
and  his  vices;  and,  running  through  all  his  poetry,  there 
is  much  of  a  plain  philosophy,  which  although  in  homely 
phrase,  is  pure  in  its  teachings,  and  leaves  no  doul^  that 
he  wrote  to  better,  to  elevate  and  to  refine,  and  to  grave 
"the  living  virtues  on  the  heart." 

Judge  Henry  Brown.— Passing  from  the  field  of 
Poetry  to  the  more  practical  one  of  History,  it  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  note  the  fact  that,  in  this  most  im- 
portant domain  of  literary  work,  Chicago  was  early  rep- 
resented. In  1844  Henry  Brown,  a  Chicago  lawyer, 
and  a  Judge,  wrote  a  work,  which  was  at  that  time, 
doubtless,  not  only  the  most  complete  histtfiy'ot.IHiv^I^ 
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nois  but  also  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Although 
put  forth  as  being  only  a  history  of  the  State  "  from  its 
first  discovery  and  settlement "  to  the  time  at  which 
the  book  was  written,  yet  it  contains  almost  necessarily 
a  full  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  earliest  explor- 
ations in  the  Northwest,  together  with  brief  histories  of 
those  sanguinary  contests  for  the  control  of  this  terri- 
tory, which  for  years  raged  between  the  French  and 
English  nations.  The  history  of  this  region  from  its 
formation  as  a  Territory  to  1845  is  fully  and  exhaust- 
ively given.  The  story  is  well  told,  being  written  in 
easy,  narrative  style,  and  so  embellished  with  incident 
that  the  usually  dry  historic  details  are  invested  with 
almost  romantic  charm  and  interest.  In  fact  the  book 
is  as  pleasant  and  entertaining  as  the  facts  treated  of 
are  useful  and  instructive.  The  book  was  written  at  a 
time  when  the  author  was  busily  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  (see  Bench  and  Bar),  but  it  was 
well  done,  with  a  careful  detail  attending  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  matter,  and  with  a  patience  and 
closeness  of  inquiry,  which  illustrates  the  author's  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  truth.  Not  that  the  history 
does  not,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  research,  contain 
many  errors,  both  as  to  dates  and  in  the  correctness  of 
its  subject  matter,  yet  no  one  would  be  warranted  In  the 
assertion  that  Judge  Brown  did  not  make  the  best  use 
of  all  available  means  to  secure  accuracy.  Moreover, 
he  did  the  work  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed;  and, 
with  whatever  imperfections  it  may  have  possessed,  it 
met  the  popular  want,  was  appreciated  by  those  who 
read  it,  and  it  still  lives  a  modest  but  enduring  memento 
to  the  memory  of  its  author,  who  was  an  able  lawyer, 
ajust  Judge,  and  ah  impartial  historian. 

Richard  L.  Wilson. — In  184a  a  little  book  of 
tracts,  from  the  pen  of  Richard  L.  Wilson,  the  well- 
known  journalist,  made  its  appearance,  and  met  with 
public  favor.  The  book  was  entitled,  "A  Trip  to  Santa 
and  was  a  graphic  description  of  a  country  about 
which  at  that  time  comparatively  little  was  known. 
A  few  years  later  Mr.  Wilson  published  another  small 
volume,  "  Short  Ravellings  from  a  Long  Yarn,"  which 
met  with  quite  as  hearty  a  reception  as  did  his  first  pro- 
duction. Like  its  predecessor,  this  was  also  a  book  of 
travel,  and  contained  a  well-written  account  of  a  trip 
made  by  its  author  by  the  overland  route,  then  a  long 
and  perilous  journey,  to  the  newly  discovered  land  of 
gold. 

Mrs,  Juliette  A.  Kimzie. — An  interesting  book  is 
"  Waubun,  or  the  Early  Day  in  the  Northwest,"  by  the 
lady  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Herself  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  West,  a  woman 
who  had  the  historical  distinction  of  living  in  the  first 
house  built  in  Chicago,  of  remaining  here  until  she  saw 
the  fort  and  its  few  straggling  houses  grow  to  a  thrifty 
little  town,  and,  later,  of  witnessing  its  rapid  and  truly 
marvelous  strides  as  a  city,  she  was  eminently  well  quali- 
fied in  her  later  years  to  put  into  narrative  form  her 
persona!  reminiscences  of  early  life  in  this  region.  But 
what  enhances  more  than  anything  else  the  value  of  the 
book,  is  its  importance  as  a  faithful  history  of  persons 
and  things  as  they  were  in  Chicago  a  half  century  ago. 
True,  to  the  citizen  of  to-day,  it  reads  like  a  romance, 
and  to  those  who  have  never  experienced  "  life  on  the 
frontier,"  it  seems  hard  to  realize  that  the  story  of  Wau- 
bun is  not  a  tale  of  fiction,  rather  than  an  authentic 
account  of  life,  and  in  those  times.  But  the  well-known 
character  of  the  author,  and  her  connection  with  the 
oldest  family  in  Chicago,  aside  from  her  own  early  resi- 
dence here,  leaves  no  more  room  for  doubting  the 
truthfulness  of  the  narrative  than  for  disputing  the 


authenticity  of  the  book  itself.  Indeed,  neither  has 
ever  been  questioned;  but  after  reading  its  interesting 
pages,  one  lays  the  book  down  with  the  thought  almost 
mvoluntarily  expressed,  "  it  is  true;  and  verily  truth  is 
Stranger  than  fiction."  The  thrilling  and  pathetic  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  of  181 2,  as  tdd  by  Mrs.  Kinzie, 
who  obtained  her  facts  concerning  it  from  a  relative 
who  was  an  eye-witness  and  in  a  degree  a  sufferer  from 
its  horrors,  has  been  read  by  thousands.  Waubun  was 
first  published  in  1855,  but  the  edition  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  about  ten  years  later,  in  accordance  with 
a  popular  demand  for  the  work,  a  second  edition  was 
printed,  which  was  speedily  sold.  To-day  the  book  is 
out  of  print,  and  copies  of  it  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  author  has  years  since  gone  to  her  reward;  but  in 
Waubun  her  name  and  character,  as  well  as  those  of 
many  of  her  associates  in  the  early  days  in  the  North- 
west, will  long  be  preserved  in  this  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  brave  pioneers  who  paved  the  way,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  what  has  since  become  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  West  See  history  of  the  Kinzie 
family  on  page  98. 

T.  Herbert  Whipple. — As  a  writer  of  short 
stories,  sketches,  reviews  and  biographies  T.  Herbert 
Whipple,  still  a  resident  of  Chicago,  early  won  for  him- 
self a  reputation,  which  at  that  time  augured  well  for 
a  brilliant  literary  career.  And  while  he  wrote  much 
which  served  to  convince  the  public  of  his  decided 
talent  in  a  literary  way,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  so 
soon  abandoned  his  purely  literary  labors  to  engage  in 
the  routine  duties  of  editorial  work  on  a  daily  paper. 
Mr.  Whipple's  father,  Thomas  P.  Whipple,  came  to  this 
State  in  1836  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,and  settled  on  a  farm 
about  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Chicago.  Here  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  six  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Illinois,  grew  up  and  remained 
until  1852.  He  then  began  the  publication  of  a  tem- 
perance paper  in  St.  Charles,  which  was  subsequently 
removed  to  this  city,  and  became  a  prominent  temper- 
ance organ  under  the  name  of  the  Temperance  Mes- 
senger. In  1854  Mr.  Whipple  was  made  the  editor  of 
a  literary  weekly,  published  in  this  city  by  W.  W. 
Danenhower  and  called  the  Literary  Budget.  He 
remained  here  until  1856,  when  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  paper  being  changed  from  a 
literary  journal  to  a  political  organ,  espousing  the  doc- 
trine of  Know-nothingism ;  a  political  faith  to  which 
Mr.  Whipple  did  not  heartily  subscribe.  January  10, 
1854,  Mr.  Whipple  married  Miss  Mira  B.  Fuller,  a  lady 
of  St.  Charles,  and  with  her  returned  to  his  father's 
farm,  that  year,  following  the  quiet  pursuits  of  a  farmer 
until  1857,  when  he  took  a  position  as  night  editor  and 
local  reporter  on  the  Democratic  Press  of  this  city. 
From  then  until  1861  he  was  engaged  on  several  of  the 
city  papers,  but  on  the  commencement  of  active  hostil- 
ities in  the  South,  he  was  sent  to  the  front  as  the  war 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  that  position 
Mr.  Whipple  discharged  his  duties  so  well,  and  his 
enterprise  and  ability  as  a  writer  and  gatherer  of  news 
attracted  so  much  attention  that,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  was  offered  a  position  on  the  New  York  Herald,  and 
shortly  afterward  became  its  city  editor.  In  two  years 
a  change  in  the  force  of  that  paper  was  effected,  new 
influences  controlling.  Mr.  Whipple  resigned  his  peti- 
tion and  returned  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Storey  offered  him 
a  place  on  the  Times,  which  he  accepted.  His  next 
move  was  the  establishment  of  a  private  detective 
agency  ;  and  from  that  time  up  to  1878,  he  edited  news- 
papers at  Galesburg,  III.,  Vidalia,  La.,  and  Denver,  Col. 
In  the  last  named  year,  his  health  failing  in  the  West,  he 
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returned  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  employ  of  Captain 
Turtle,  as  a  detective,  superintending  his  business  and 
assisting  upon  the  Penny  Press  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  until 
J882,  at  which  date  the  Mooney  &  Boland  Detective 
Agency,  of  New  York,  established  a  branch  agency  here, 
and  he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent,  a  place 
he  still  holds  (1884).  As  editor,  from  1854  to  1856,  of  a 
paper  that  ranked  as  the  leading  literary  journal  of  the 
West,  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  writers  of  the 
country  than  most  men  at  that  time.  Among  the  more 
noted  of  his  own  works,  in  fact  the  one  which,  perhaps, 
gained  him  most  reputation,  was  a  novelette,  "  Ethzelda, 
or  Sunbeams  and  Shadows,"  published  as  a  serial  in  the 
columns  of  the  Literary  Budget.  It  was  a  tale  of  the 
prairie  region  as  it  once  existed,  and  was  subsequently 
issued  in  book  form  by  Rufus  Blanchard,  who  then  had 
a  publishing  house  on  LaSalle  Street,  and  also  in  Phila- 
delphia by  a  prominent  publishing  house.  The  story 
deals  with  a  band  of  robbers  and  counterfeiters  whose 
headquarters  were  in  a  large  cave  in  the  banks  of  the 
Mississim)!,  soniewhere  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Its  dramatic  arrangement  is  very  good, 
the  incidents  as  interesting  and  exciting  as  the  nature 
of  the  tale  would  suggest.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr. 
Whipple  contributed  a  great  number  of  short  sketches 
to  the  columns  of  the  Literary  Budget,  together  with 
book  reviews  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  then 
leading  writers  of  the  West.  Among  the  latter  was  an 
extended  and  ably  written  article  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  that  popular  novelist,  Emerson  Bennett.  This  article 
was  widely  read  and  copied  by  the  leading  papers  of 
the  country. 

W.  H.  BusHNELL. — Previous  to  and  contemporary 
with  Mr.  Whipple,  and  also  a  popular  writer  and  con- 
tributor to  the  paper  of  which  he  was  editor,  was  a  gen- 
tleman, by  profession  a  civil  engineer,  William  H.  Bush- 
nell,  then  of  this  city.  This  gentleman,  aside  from 
being  a  poet  of  acknowledged  ability,  a  sketch  of  whose 
life,  together  with  specimens  of  his  poetry,  can  be  found 
in  "  Coggshall's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West,"  was  a 
pleasing  and  graceful  writer  of  prose  stories,  sketches, 
Indian  legends,  etc.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  June  4,  1823,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  City.  He  was  first  announced 
as  a  poet  in  the  year  1843,  when  he  delivered,  before 
the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  of  Chicago  a  poem  enti- 
tled "  Knowledge  is  Power."  He  then  lived  in  this 
city  engaged  tn  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  found, 
it  seems,  time  to  contribute  to  the  columns  of  the  Gem 
of  the  Prairie,  and  later  to  the  Literary  Budget,  stories, 
poems,  and  graphic  sketches  of  Indian  life  in  the  West. 
He  was  also  connected  in  various  capacities,  editorially  or 
otherwise,  to  many  other  Chicago  publications.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Frank  Weber "  he  wrote  a  novel, 
"  Prairie  Fire,"  first  published  in  the  Garden  City,  which 
was  well  received  throughout  the  West;  in  fact  so  pop- 
ular did  It  become  that  it  was  printed  in  book  form,  rap- 
idly ran  through  six  editions,  and  Is  to-day  found  in  the 
trade.  Subsequently  he  became  one  of  the  editors  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Sunday  Leader,  the  proprietor 
of  which  was  the  now  public  printer,  Hon.  S.  P.  Rounds, 
who  was  also  the  publisher  of  the  Printer's  Cabinet,  for 
which  Mr.  Bushnell  has  continuously  written  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Leaving  Chicago  for  New  York, 
just  prior  to  the  war,  Mr.  Bushnell  then  devoted  his  time 
mainly  to  authorship.  He  became  a  contributor  to  the 
best  literary  publications,  and  has  written  many  serial 
novels,  sketches,  poems,  etc.,  which  have  made  his  name 
familiar  throughout  the  land.  As  a  writer  of  passionate 
fiction  he  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  name  he  has  won; 


as  a  writer  of  Indian  romance  so  great  an  authority  as 
B.  P.  Shillaber  ("  Mrs.  Partington  ")  has  declared  he  had 
no  equal  since  Cooper;  and  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  that 
his  Indians  were  too  good  and  true  to  their  subtle  char- 
acter to  be  appreciated  by  the  masses  "  and  that  "  each 
of  his  poems  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  beautiful 
similes  to  exhaust  any  author."  He  has  been  twice 
married 

A  writer  in  the  Criterion  for  August,  1882,  said: 

"  Haste  of  composition  has  much  marred  the  literary  work  of 
Mr.  Bushnell.  AM  of  his  productions  reveal  this,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted.  He  has  written  an  amount  scarcely  to  be  credited,  his 
other  engagemeots  considered,  and  still  accomplishes  far  more  than 
many  a  younger  man,  and  one  who  has  all  his  hours  at  command. 
Yet,  as  a  rule,  he  has  written  strong,  well,  and  with  a  wondorful 
command  of  language  and  illustration;  his  serials  exhibiting  a  deep 
insight  into  the  mature  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  his  poetry 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  tenderness  of  a  woman." 

Mr.  Bushnell  is  now  engaged  as  a  proof-reader  in 
the  Treasury  Branch  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  Washington,  a  position  his  years  of  newspaper  life 
have  well  fitted  him  to  fill.  He  still  finds  time  to  write 
much  for  the  Press. 

Henrv  A.  Clark. — Another  writer  of  those  days, 
also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  literary  journals, 
was  Henry  A.  Clark,  an  attorney  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Clark  wrote,  among  others,  a  novel,  the  "  Banditti  of 
the  Prairie,"  which  was  published  early  in  the  fifties, 
though  at  that  time  its  authorship  was  credited  to  Ed- 
ward Bonny,  a  then  noted  detective  who  lived  in  Du 
Page  County,  near  what  is  now  Prospect  Park.  Later, 
however,  it  became  well  known  that  Mr.  Clark  was  the 
anthor.  The  book  had  an  immense  sale,  and  at  once 
took  its  place  among  the  popular  romances  of  the  day. 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  whose  literary  works  have 
long  since  given  him  more  than  a  national  reputation, 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this  city.  For  thir- 
teen years  he  occupied  an  editorial  position  on  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Journal,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
much  that  contributed  to  the  fame  which  has  since 
been  accorded  him  as  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
pleasing  writers  in  the  West.  Mr,  Taylor  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Lowville.  Cass  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1822.  His 
father,  Stephen  W.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  was  president  for 
many  years  of  the  Madison  University,  at  Madison,  N. 
Y.   The  son  received  a  good  education  and,  coming 

West  while  yet  a  young  man,  began  life  surrounded 
with  all  the  generous  possibilities  of  a  new  and  growmg 
country.  His  writings  early  attracted  attention,  and 
were  distinguished  by  an  originality  of  thought  and  a 
vigor  of  style  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  the  literature 
of  the  West.  Among  the  earlier  poems  written  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  which  at  once  gave  him  prominence,  were: 
«  Rhymes  of  the  River,"  "  June  Dews,"  «  Shall  I  Know 
Her  Ag^in?"  "  God  Bless  Our  Stors,"  and  "  The  World's 
Embodied  Thought."  In  1855  a  volume  of  his  edito- 
rial writings,  entitled  "January  and  June,"  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  and  a  few  years  later  a  second  edi- 
tion was  issued  by  a  firm  in  this  city.  Mr.  Taylor  now 
lives  on  a  farm  in  northern  Indiana,  from  the  quiet  se- 
clusion of  which  he  contributes  occasional  articles  to 
several  of  the  leading  periodicals  in  the  East,  as  well  as 
to  various  journals  in  this  and  other  States. 

William  Rounseville,  who  began,  'n/^^aQbet. 
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1845,  publication  of  the  Western  Magazine,  the  first 
literary  periodical  publi^ed  in  this  city,  was  a  writer  of 
rare  and  versatile  talent  Bits  of  poetry,  charming 
dcetch^  in  prose,  historical  reminiscences,  and  well- 
written  fiction,  all  flowed  from  his  ready  pen;  and  into 
whatever  field  he  entered,  he  treated  his  subject  with  a 
grace,  vigor,  and  thoroughness  which  bespoke  the 
rarest  qualities  of  intellectual  strength  and  culture. 
Aside  from  his  editorial  duties,  he  contributed  a  great 
number  of  articles  to  his  magazine,  which  well  deserve 
to  be  preserved  as  among  the  best  specimens  of  early 
literature  in  the  West  In  the  initial  number  of  the 
Magazine,  there  appear  credited  to  his  pen  the  following 
articles:  A  charming  sketch,  "The  Pioneer  of  the 
Prairies;"  a  well-written  article  on  the  "  Arms  and  Ar- 
mour of  the  Ancients,"  a  subject  which  he  carried 
through  all  the  numbers  in  the  first  volume;  an  histori- 
cal sketch,  "An  Incident  of  the  Revolution;"  and  two 
short  poems,  "They  Bid  me  be  Sad,"  and  "Can  the 
Mother  Forget  her  Child?"  The  pages  of  every  num- 
ber teem  with  the  fruits  of  his  prolific  pen.  Among 
the  other  contributors  to  this  periodical  were  W.  H. 
Bushnell  and  Judge  Brown,  whose  works  have  already 
been  noticed  in  this  chapter.  The  Western  Magazine 
lived  but  one  year,  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  its 
editor  turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  but  later  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  an  Odd-Fellows*  Monthly, 
Mr.  Rounseville  then  removed  to  Peoria,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years.  He  again  returned  to  this  city, 
living  here  until  his  death,  in  1878. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The  first  house  built  in  Chicago  from  plans  drawn 
by  an  architect  was  the  residence  of  William  B.  Ogden. 
In  the  fall  of  1836,  Mr.  Ogden,  beuig  then  in  New 
York  on  a  visit,  employed  the  services  of  J.  M.  Van- 
Osdel,  an  architect  of  that  city,  in  drawing  plans  for  a 
dwelling  which  he  proposed  building  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  Hs  also  induced  Mr.  VanOsdel  to  come  to 
Chicago,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  personally  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  house.  This  residence^  which 
was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the  fire  of  1871,  was 
the  finest  and  most  attractive  in  the  city.  It  stoo^  in 
the  center  of  Block  35,  Kinzie's  addition,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Rush,  on  the  south  by  Ontario, 
on  the  west  by  Cass  and  on  the  north  by  Erie.  The 
building  was  of  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and 
was  almost  square,  two  stories  in  height,  the  roof  sur- 
mounted with  an  observatory,  while  on  two  sides  were 
recess-porches  flanked  with  large  ornamental  columns. 
Mr.  VanOsdel,  after  completing  the  building,  decided 
to  make  Chicago  his  home  and  is  now  living  here.  Not 
long  since  he  ^gan  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "  History 
of  Chicago  Architecture,"  which  were  published  in  the 
Inland  Architect,  a  monthly  joUrnd  of  this  city.  In 
the  first  paper  are  found  the  following  interesting  recol- 
lections, stated  in  the  third  person: 

"  Mr.  VanOsdel  arrived  early  in  June  of  1837.  Passing  from 
the  landing^  toward  Mr.  Ogden's  office  on  Kinzie  Street,  he  noticed 
a  block  of  three  buildings,  three  stories  high,  the  fronts  of  which 
had  fallen  outward  and  laid  prone  upon  the  street.  Upon  inquiring 
he  found  that  the  frost  of  the  preceding  winter  had  penetrated  to  a 
great  depth  t>eIow  the  foundations,  and  the  buildings,  having  a 
south  front,  the  sun  acting  upon  the  frozen  quicksand  under  the 
sooth  half  of  the  block,  rendered  it  incapabre  of  sustaining  the 
weight  of  the  building.  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  or  north  part, 
of  the  block,  being  in  shadow,  the  frozen  ground  thawed  gradually 
and  continued  to  support  Uie  weight  resting  upon  it.    The  conse- 

gnence  was  that  the  Uock  careened.   Mr.  vanOsdel'i  first  work  in 
:hicM;o  was  to  readjust  the  Boors  in  tUs  block,  which,  at  first  de- 
rigned  for  stores,  was  completed  for  dwelling  hontea.  *  *  * 


The  brick  buildings  in  the  city  in  the  ^mng  of  1837  were  tlie  Lake 
House,  on  the  southeast  ctHner  of  Rush  and  Michi^n  streets,  a 
building  about  eighty  by  one  hundred  feet,  four  stones  high;  the 
St.  James  church,  a  pretentious  semi-Gothic  structure,  with  a  square 
brick  tower,  located  on  Cass,  between  Michigan  and  IllincHs;  Will- 
iam Norton  who  built  the  first  bridge  across  the  river  at  Deaiboni 
Street,  had  a  two  story  brick  residence  on  Indiana,  near  Dearborn 
Street;  there  were  two  stores,  two  stories  high,  on  Nwth  Water 
Street  near  the  foot  of  Cass.  These,  with  the  f  rontless  block  first 
mentioned,  included  all  the  brick  structures  in  the  North  Division 
of  the  city.  There  were  but  two  brick  buildings  in  the  West  Divis- 
ion, one  a  two  story  dwelling,  comer  of  Jackson  and  Canal  streets, 
owned  by  Laframboise.  an  Indian  chief;  the  other  was  Archibakl 
Clyboume's  residence,  in  the  (then)  extreme  northwest  comer  ot  the 
aty.  In  the  South  Division  was  the  coort-house.  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  public  square,  having  a  basement  and  principal 
story,  dimensions  about  thirty  by  sixty  feet;  the  court-room  and 
jury  rooms  on  the  principal  floor;  clerk's  and  recorder's  offices  and 
vaults  in  the  basement:  tne  front  was  ornamented  with  a  four-col- 
umn Doric  portico  of  wood  work." 

On  the  opposite  comer,  where  the  Sherman  House 
now  stands,  was  the  City  Hotel,  and  north  of  that,  on 
Clark  Street,  was  a  two-story  building  occupied  by  Peter 
Pruyn,  and  the  '*Saloon  Building,"  which  was  four  stories 
high.  It  was  discovered,  after  the  roof  was  put  on,  that 
there  were  no  chimney  tops,  and  not  a  flue  in  the  build- 
ing, and  they  were  constructed  afterward  inside  the 
walls,  as  they  were  needed.  There  was  a  three-story 
building  on  the  southwest  comer  of  South  Water  and 
LaSalle  streets  ;  also  a  three-story  dwelling,  southwest 
comer  of  Randolph  and  Wells,  owned  by  Charles  Chap- 
man, and  a  two-story  dwelling,  southwest  comer  of  La- 
Salle and  Washington  streets,  the  property  of  P.  F.  W. 
Peck.  The  foregoing  comprises  all  the  brick  buildings 
in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1837.  In  that  year  the 
principal  builders  in  the  city  were  A.  D.  Taylor,  Azel 
Peck,  Alexander  Loyd,  Peter  L.  Updike,  Charles  Low- 
ber,  ^bel  Steele,  F.  C.  Sherman,  Alson  S.  Sherman, 
and  William  Worthington.  In  his  second  paper  Mr. 
VanOsdel  continues  as  follows  : 

"Among  the  very  few  buildings  that  ,made  any  pretentions  to 
architectual  ornament  were  the  residences  of  W.  H.  Brown  and 
John  H.  Kinzie  in  the  North  Division,  and  of  Dr.  ft^n  T.  Tenqtle 
and  George  W.  Snow  in  the  Sonth  Diviskm.  Mr.  Snow  was  the 
inventor  of  the  'balloon  frame*  method  of  oonstmcting  wooden 
buildings,  which  in  this  city,  completely  superseded  the  dd  style  of 
framing  with  posts,  girts,  beams  and  braces.  The  great  rapidity  in 
the  construction  and  the  large  saving  in  cost,  compared  with  the  old 
fashioned  frame,  brought  the  *  balloon  frame '  into  general  use.  It  is 
conceded  that  a  frame  with  every  part  spiked  together  offers  gruter 
resisUnce  to  lateral  force  than  any  other  method  of  construction. 
As  an  evidence  of  its  power  to  renst  such  force  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  *  Bull's  Head  Hotel,'  built  bv  Mathew  Laflin  in  1848,  at 
the  junction  <rf  Ogden  Avenue  and  Hadisin  ^reet.  was  a  three- 
story  '  balloon  frame  *  of  lam:  dimen^ons.  Standing  upon  the  open 
[Halrie,  with  hardly  a  buildmg  within  a  mile  of  it,  this  structure 
was  exposed  to  the  fierce,  unbroken  prairie  winds,  yet  remained 
unshaken  for  many  years,  until  it  was  taken  down  to  give  place  to 
the  Washingtonian  Home,  which  now  occupies  its  former  site." 

The  balloon  frame,  however,  proved  its  dangerous 
character  in  the  fire  of  1871,  since  which  time,  the 
erection  of  frame  buildings  within  the  city  limits  is  for- 
bidden by  law.  That  conflagration  destroyed  nearly 
every  building  in  the  city  which  had  been  erected  be- 
fore 1838,  only  a  few  which  had  been  removed  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  being  left.  Among  them  was  a 
block  of  buildings  which  formerly  stood  on  Lake  Street, 
but  were,  long  before  1871,  removed  to  State  Street, 
near  Twelfth.  The  corniced  pediment  of  these  build- 
ings was  of  the  Grecian-Ionic  order;  the  broad  en- 
tablature, under  the  front  eaves,  was  surmounted  with  a 
frieze,  ornamented  with  oblong  quadrangular  openings, 
which  besides  serving  to  adorn  were  also  utilized  to  light 
the  attic  story  of  the  building.  In  1839  this  was  the 
finest  business  block  in  the  city. 

The  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  faced  the  archi- 
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tect  and  builder  in  the  early  days  of  Chicago  have  now 
long  since  disappeared ;  indeed  many  of  them  are  almost 
forgotten  by  the  builders  of  to-day.  The  most  serious 
difficulty  encountered  was  in  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  low  elevation  of  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground,  on  which  the  nuun  part  of  the  city  is  situated. 
As  is  now  well  known,  the  strata  underlying  the  city 
was  first  a  black  loam  soil,  varying  in  depth  from  one  to 
two  feet ;  underneath  was  a  bed  of  quicksand,  three  to 
four  feet  in  depth,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  blue  clay, 
which  was  almost  impervious  to  water.  In  wet  seasons 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  dig  trenches  for  founda- 
tions, as  the  water  would  fill  such  excavations  to  the 
surface  ;  drainage  was  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the 
low  and  level  surface  of  the  ground ;  and,  owing  to  the 
water-tight  stratum  of  blue  clay,  already  mentioned; 
the  only  resource  of  builders  was  to  wait  until  the 
ground  became  dry  and  firm  by  the  slow  process  of 
ev^mration.  In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  many 
of  the  earlier  frame  buildings  of  Chicago  were  built  on 
posts,  sunk  into  the  ground  and  resting  on  the  hard  clay, 
which  under  the  circumstances  furnished  the  best  foun- 
dation to  be  had.  The  convenience  of  having  a  cellar 
under  a  building  was  practically  impos^ble.  Mr.  Van- 
Osdel  on  this  subject  says : 

*'  In  1849  die  owner  of  a  brick  bdldin;  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Lake  and  State  streets  determioed  to  have  a  cellar  under  his 
store.  He  made  the  nece^ry  excavations,  and  succeeded  in  plank- 
ing the  bottom  and  walls  with  three-inch  plank,  with  caulked  and 
pitched  seams,  rendering  the  basement  water-tight.  The  depth 
was  about  five  feet.  Upright  posts  were  placed  between  the  floor 
and  ceilio^  to  reast  the  upward  floating  tendency  of  the  cellar 
floor ;  but  it  was  sinhi  discovered  that  the  hydro^tic  fofce  was 
moce  than  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  princiiMl  floor,  and  all  the 
goods  resting  thereon ;  and  an  upward  movetnent  of  the  intefior  of 
the  building  was  manifest.  The  aric  was  scuttled  and  filled  in  with 
earth,  thus  ending  the  first  attenqit  at  cellar  onutmctioa  in  the 
business  portion  of  our  city." 

Prior  to  1852  there  were  few  brick  buildings  noted 
for  architectural  beauty.  The  majority  of  them  were 
conspicuous  for  their-plain  and  simple  style  and  for  the 
utter  absence  of  anything  tending  to  embellish  or  adorn. 
In  those  days>  men  who  built  had  not  the  means  to 
indulge  in  architectural  ornament  nor  any  other  extrav- 
'agance ;  hence  four  walls^  well  roofed,  properly  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  partitioned  into  suitable  apartments 
answered  every  pui^ose.  However,  as  Mr.  VanOsdel 
observes,  "the  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  in 
after  years  permitted  these  same  men  to  indulge  their 
latent  taste  and  desire  for  the  beautiful,  in  causing  the 
erection  of  many  business  edifices  that  would  ornament 
and  adorn  any  city  in  the  world." 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  constructing  elegant 
and  permanent  buildings  in  early  times,  was  the  scarcity 
of  suitable  stone  for  building  purposes.  The  nearest 
quarries  were  located  at  Joliet,  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
and  before  the  opening  of  the  canal,  in  1848,  the  only 
means  of  transportation  was  by  wagons.  The  Scammon 
school  building,  which  was  built  in  1846,  had  its  caps, 
fflUs  and  water-tables  cut  at  these  quarries,  from  which 
the^  were  transported  across  the  country  by  teams  to 
Chicago. 

The  Tiemont  House  (see  Chapter  on  Hotels),  which 
was  eighty  by  one  hundred  feet  in  dimensions,  and  five 
stories  in  height,  was  furnished  with  cut  stone  from  the 
quarries  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  as  was  also  the  court-house, 
built  in  1853.  In  May,  1S55,  the  sjrstem  of  sewerage 
(q.  V.)  was  devised  which  led  to  the  elevation  of  the 
street  grades;  and  a  few.  years  later,  the  Tremont 
House,  notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  building  and  its 
massive  character,  being  built  wholly  of  brick  and  stone^ 


was  placed  on  jack-screws  and  elevated  to  a  level  with 
the  new  grade.  The  distance  necessary  to  raise  it  was 
seven  feet.  This  remarkable  undertaking  was  safely 
accomplished,  and  a  new  basement  was  constructed 
under  the  building.  To  better  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  importance  of  elevating  the  grade  of  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  architectural  and 
sanitary  advancement,  reference  is  made  to  the  topic 
entitled  "Street  Improvements,"  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  But  as  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, until  this  elevation  of  grade  was  accomplished, 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  the  construction  of  large 
buildings  were  of  the  most  serious  and  a^ravating 
character. 

The  court-house  (q.v.)  was  of  the  Roman  Gothic 
style  and  was  a  handsome  and  well-proportioned  struct- 
ure. It  stood  in  the  center  of  the  public  square  and 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  front  from  east  to  west, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  depth  from  front 
to  rear.  The  county  jail  was  in  the  baMment,  offices, 
court-rooms,  etc.,  on  the  upper  floors.  • 

In  filling  the  square  about  the  court  house  up  to 
the  required  grade,  it  was  essential  that  the  lighting  and 
ventilating  of  the  jail  apartments  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  To  avoid  doing  this  "an  area  wall  was 
built  on  a  circular  plan,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  circumscribing  the  entire  building."  It 
was  built  three  feet  above  the  street-grade  with  a  coping 
of  heavy  cut  stone,  the  whole  surmounted  with  heavy 
iron  railing.  This  arrangement  gave  ample  space  for 
light  and  air  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  while  the 
surrounding  yard  was  filled  with  dirt  obtained  in  dredg- 
ing the  river. 

The  first  brick  building  In  the  city  to  be  raised,  by 
means  of  jack-screws,  to  the  new  grade,  was  a  brick 
store,  situated  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Randolph  streets,  and  owned  by  J.  D.  Jennings.  This 
was  done  in  1859,  and  the  work  was  done  by  James 
Brown,  of  Boston.  Two  years  later  an  entire  block  of 
buildings  on  Lake  Street,  extending  from  Clark  to 
LaSalle,  was  raised  by  the  same  process  simultaneously 
and  without  damaging  the  block  in  the  least  The  busi- 
ness of  raising  stores  and  blocks  continued  through  a 
period  of  seven  years,  from  1857  to  1864. 

The  first  churches  of  Chicago  (see  Religious),  while 
exceedingly  plain  and  simple  in  style  and  (instruction, 
as  compared  with  the  cosuj  and  magnificent  edifices  of 
the  present  time,  were  yet  buildings  in  which  was  dis- 
played a  decided  taste  in  architectural  design  and  finish. 
The  First  Universalist  church  on  Washington  Street, 
between  Clark  and  Dearborn,  built  in  1844,  was  a  frame 
building,  resting  on  a  stone  foundation  six  feet  in 
height.  The  building  was  of  the  Ionic  order  and  cost 
near  ^3,000.  The  First  Methodist  church,  completed  in 
1845*  was  then  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  spacious 
church  edifices  in  the  city.  Two  plans  for  the  building 
were  drawn  by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  VanOsdel,  and 
the  church  was  built  embod^ng  features  from  both 
designs.  It  was  of  the  Done  s^le  of  architecture, 
though  the  entablature  was  void  of  any  ornament  The 
other  churches  in  the  city,  belonging  to  the  same  school 
of  architecture,  were  the  Tabernacle  church,  built  in 
1843,  on  LaSalle  Street  and  the  Unitarian  church  on 
Washington  Street  built  in  1840.  The  latter  was  rather 
a  handsome  edifice,  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  f  5,000. 
St  Mary's  chufch  (Catholic),  erected  in  1843,  on  the 
comer  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison  Street  was  an 
imposing  structure,  built  of  brick,  with  stone  founda- 
tion, and  was  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  by  fifty- 
five  feet  in  breadth.   The  side  walls  were  t^i^ty-four 
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feet  in  height.  Twelve  feet  of  the  length  in  front  was 
devoted  to  a  portico,  or  recess  porch,  supported  by  six 
Ionic  columns,  which  order  of  architecture  prevailed 
throughout  the  entire  building.  Another  building  of 
the  Ionic  school  was  the  First  Baptist  church,  built  in 
1844-45,  comer  of  Washington  and  LaSalle 

streets.  The  St  James  church,  bailt  in  1836,  was  a 
large  and  handsome  building  of  the  English  Gothic 
style — one  of  the  first  houses  in  the  city  constructed  on 
this  order  of  architecture.  Rush  Medical  College 
q.  v.),  erected  in  1844,  the  plan  of  which  was  drawn  by 
r.  VanOsdel,  was  a  heavy  massive  building  of  the 
Roman  order.  From  its  center  arose  a  huge  circular 
dome,  which  gave  to  the  structure  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  roof  of  that  celebrated  Roman  edifice  of  ancient 
times,  the  Pantheon,  'i'he  Second  Presbyterian  church, 
which  was  built  in  1849,  was,  from  an  architectural 
standpoint,  a  splendid  and  imposing  edifice  of  the 
English-Gothic  style.  A  peculiarity  about  it  which 
made  it  almost  a  famous  building  was  the  character  of 
the  stone  of  which  it  was  built  Its  walls  were  con- 
structed from  a  limestone  ipck,  taken  from  the  quarries 
near  this  city,  and  was  the  first  building  of  any  import- 
ance constructed  of  material  thus  obtained  at  home. 
This  stone  was  filled  with  a  black,  bituminous  substance, 
strongly  impregnated  with  petroleum,  which  from  the 
action  of  the  sun  exuded  from  the  pores  of  the  stone,  and, 
running  down  the  face  of  the  walls,  gave  to  the  edifice 
an  appearance  strikingly  peculiar  and  antiquated.  The 
house  was  regarded  as  a  curi(»ity,  and  sightseers  in  the 
Garden  City  were  always  shown,  as  among  its  objects 
of  interest,  the  Second  Presbyterian  church.  It  was 
destrojred  in  the  fire  of  1871,  but  the  stones,  uninjured 
by  the  heat,  were  removed,  and  to-day  form  a  part  of 
the  walls  of  a  church  since  created  on  Wabash  Avenue. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  character  of  the  early 
architecture  of  Chicago,  its  subsequent  growth  and 
development  are  subjects  which  logically  belong  to  a 
later  period,  in  the  history  of  which  it  will  be  fully  and 
appropriately  treated. 


ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

Samuel  M.  Brooks,  who  was  here  as  early  as  1 833, 
was  the  first  artist  in  Chicago.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  California.  In  1845  he  offered  for  sale  the 
paintings  then  owned  by  him,  to  enable  him  to  indulge 
in  European  study. 

In  1842  Mrs.  Strangman  advertised  in  the  Daily 
American  that  she  was  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
music,  painting  and  ornamental  needlework. 

J.  L.  Porter,  a  miniature  painter,  had  a  studio  in  the 
Exchange  Building.   His  advertisements  show  that  he 


remained  here  from  1845  to  1847,  and  possibly 
longer. 

R  M.  White,  an  engraver,  was  also  a  lover  of  art 
work,  and  in  1845  received  a  complimentary  notice  in 
the  Democrat. 

In  November,  1850,  Powcrs's  *'  Greek  Slave  "  was 
exhibited  at  Tremont  Hall,  and  aroused  much  discus- 
sion as  to  the  propriety  of  the  nude  in  art. 

A  large  painting  entitled  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick," 
was  exhibited  here  in  1850,  but  did  not  receive  profit- 
able patronage. 

The  daguerrean  artists  at  that  period  were  C.  C. 
Kelsey,  136  Lake  Street,  P.  Von  Schneidau,  122  Lake 
Street,  and  John  Hunter,  at  85  on  the  same  thorough- 
fare. 

Charles  Peck  painted  a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi 
and  scenes  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific,  in  an  early  day, 
which  was  exhibited  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

Monsieur  Andreu,  an  excellent  artist  in  landscape 
work,  resided  here  in  1854-55.  In  the  latter  year  he 
painted  and  exhibited  a  representation  of  the  Garden 
City,  in  four  sections.  His  views  were  taken  from  the 
observatory  of  the  Tremont  House. 

Monsieur  Montel,  an  artist  in  monochromatic  draw- 
ing, oil  and  water  colors,  also  a  teacher  of  the  French 
language,  in  1854  had  his  studio  at  84  Dearborn  Street, 
opposite  the  theater.  In  the  next  year  there  were  C. 
V.  Bond  in  the  Exchange  Building,  C.  E.  Cridland  at 
189  La  Salle  Street,  E.  S.  Lennox  and  W.  W.  Pendergast 
at  131  Lake  Street,  H.  D.  Theilcke  in  the  Metropolitan 
Block;  of  this  number,  Mr.  Cridland  excelled  in  land- 
scape pieces.  He  painted  that  year  for  Robert  Fergus 
a  piece  of  this  kind,  which  was  pronounced  a  very  fine 
painting.  Mr.  Fergus  exhibited  it  at  the  State  fair,  where 
It  received  the  award  of  being  the  best  landscape  work 
on  exhibition. 

St.  Alary,  an  artist  of  some  note,  was  here  in  1856, 
and  later.  Among  his  pieces  which  attracted  much 
attention,  and  which  were  painted  in  this  city,  were 
"  Contemplation,"  "  Calypso,"  the  *'  Spanish  Belle,"  the 
"  Canadian  Belle,"  and  "  Child  at  the  Brook." 

J.  Healy,  an  excellent  portrait  artist,  in  1856-57  had 
his  studio  in  the  Exchange  Building.  An  item  in  a 
number  of  the  Democratic  Press  of  that  time,  says  that 
Mr.  Healy  had  painted  portraits  of  William  B.  Ogden, 
E.  L.  Wadsworth  and  wife.  Dr.  Brainard  and  wife,  Mrs. 
E.  Tinkham,  and  many  others. 

In  October  of  that  year,  a  very  fine  painting,  "  An 
English  Farm-yard,"  by  J.  F.  Herring,  was  brought  to 
this  city  and  exhibited  in  a  room  rented  for  the  purpose 
at  No.  10  South  Clark  Street  Each  animal  in  the 
picture  was  painted  from  life.  The  painting  which  was 
valued  at  ¥3,000,  was  pronounced  the  best  which  at 
that  time  had  ever  been  brought  to  Chicago. 
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MASONIC 

Who  was  the  first  Freemason  to  become  a  resident 
of  Chicago,  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  one 
that  is  not  essential  to  the  history  of  the  fraternity  in 
the  city.  Masons  in  the  segregate  may  do  a  great  deal 
by  personal  example,  but  the  increase  of  the  Order, 
and  the  dissemination  of  its  recognized  principles  and 
doctrines,  only  become  practicable  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  a  lodge,  and  its  establishment  as  a  working 
body. 

The  primitive  germ,  the  first  "sprig  of  acacia," 
planted  in  the  soil  of  IHinois,  was  the  lodge  established 
at  Kaskaskia  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania,  dated  September  24,  1805,  and  at  their 
meeting  on  December  14,  1805,  the  lodge  received  an 
auto-baptism,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  Western  Star 
Lodge. 

The  officers  of  this  first  of  Illinois  lodges  were 
James  Edgar,  W.  M. ;  Rufus  Easton,  S.  W. ;  Michael 
Jones,  J.  W. ;  Robert  Robinson,  S.  D. ;  Alexander 
Anderson,  J.  D. ;  William  Arundel,  secretary.  Thomas 
J.  V.  Owen,  a  subsequent  Chicagoan,  was  a  member  of 
the  lodge  in  1826.  The  firat  initiation  of  record  in  the 
State  was  that  of  Charles  Querey,  who  took  the  Entered 
Apprentice  degree  in  this  lodge,  on  February  3,  1806. 
Upon  September  13,  1806,  the  lodge  assembled  under 
a  charter  dated  June  18,  1806,  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania,  wherein  the  lodge  was  established  as 
"Western  Star  Lodge,  No.  107," 

The  Order  increased  and  multiplied,  and  at  a  con- 
vention held  at  Vandalia,  December  9,  1822,  a  Grand 
Lodge  was  instituted,  whereof  Shadrack  Bond  was 
Grand  Master.  This  Grand  Lodge  *  lasted  until  about 
1838,  but  received  the  homage  of  several  of  the  Illinois 
lodges  during  its  continuance,  as  they  withdrew  from 
the  various  Grand  I^ges  by  whom  they  were  consti- 
tuted, and  paid  tribute  unto  the  Masonic  Caesar  of 
Illinois. 

Until  1835,  from  the  date  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  the  history  of  Masonry  in  Illinois  is 
a  tabula  rasa.  The  supposition  is  that  "they  lived  and 
moved,  and  had  a  being ;"  but  their  existence  was 
overt,  their  motions  unattended  with  publicity,  and 
their  being  emulative  of  the  cryptic  status  of  the  early 
Christians  at  Rome.  History  records  the  fiery  trials, 
the  unjust  opprobrium,  the  bigoted  antagonism  that 
were  heaped  upon  Masons  in  these  years,  inaugurated 
in  1836;  and  Illinois  Masons  apparently  bowed  their 
heads  txfore  the  tornado  of  blind  passion  and  fury  that 
swept  over  the  country,  disbanded  their  organizations 
and  waited  until  the  calm  light  of  reason  should  again 
have  assumed  its  dominance.  The  last  to  surrender  its 
existence  was  "Western  Star  Lodge,  No.  107." 

In  1835  the  dispersed  brethren  commenced  re-unit- 
ing, and  the  impetus  this  year  given  to  the  Masonic 
fraternity  has  but  gathered  momentum  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year;  the  light  then  kindled  has  burnt  with  a 
steady,  lambent,  increasing  flame,  f 

•  Riclwrd  J.  Hamaton  wu  G.  J.  W.  in  1834. 

t  The  HMorr  of  the  Grand  Lodse  of  UUnois,  bv  H.  G.  RejmoUi:  and  the 
|inim«liii|[,i  of  the  Gnnd  Lodge,  from  1840  to  \%bo,  have  been  invaluable  in  tlie 
compilation  of  tUati^dc. 


On  February  24,  1838,  is  the  first  instance  of  a  cor- 
ner-stone having  been  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  in 
the  State;  Equality  Lodge,  No.  102,  having  performed 
that  office  for  the  public  works  at  Shawneetown. 

One  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  relative  to  the 
numbers  borne  by  the  early  lodges  of  Illinois ;  they  de- 
rived their  charters  from  various  Grand  Lodges,  and 
took  the  numbers  from  the  category  of  each  specific 
source  of  being. 

On  April  6,  1840,  at  the  Masons'  Hall,  in  Jackson- 
ville, a  convocation  assembled  and  formed  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons  of  Illinois,  said  Grand  I^ge  having 
a  constituency  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers in  a  segregation  of  six  lodges.  In  1841,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  elected  Grand  Orator,  but  was  unable 
to  serve.  He  was  at  the  time  Junior  Warden  of  Spring- 
field Lodge,  No.  4. 

Upon  October  4,  1841,  charters  were  voted  to  lodges 
at  Dixon,  Chicago,  and  Joliet  upon  their  complying 
with  Section  six  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Lodge,  the  by-laws  would 
appear  to  have  not  been  obeyed,  as  no  charter  is  recorded 
as  having  been  issued. 

Dr.  William  B.  Herrick,  subsequently  Master  of  Ori- 
ental Lodge,  took  the  third  degree  on  January  29, 
1842  ;  he  having  been  initiated  June  16,  1841,  and 
passed  June  21,  1841.  The  lodge  to  which  he  belonged 
at  this  time  was  called  Mount  Moriah,  No.  33,  but  was 
chartered  as  Hillsboro  Lodge.  Dr.  John  T.  Temple 
also  appears  September  24,  1842,  as  a  member  of  Far 
West  Lodge,  No.  29. 

LaFavette  Lodge,  No.  18. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  on  October  2,  1843,  LaFayette  Lodge,  of 
Chicago,  under  dispensation,  was  represented  by  L.  C. 
Kercheval,  and  on  this  date  the  charter  was  granted  to 
LaFayette  Lodge,  No.  18,  and  Kercheval  admitted  as 
its  representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  Grand  Steward  ;  being  the  first  Chi- 
cago Mason  who  held  a  position  in  the  Grand  Lodge. 
The  dispensation  for  LaFayette  Lodge  was  recom- 
mended by  Joliet  Lodge,  No.  10,  and  was  granted  on 
October  2,  1843,  by  the  Grand  Master,  but  the  lodge 
did  not  meet  until  June  13,  1843,  when  their  organiza- 
tion was  perfected  by  the  installation  of  officers.  At 
this  ceremonial  there  were  present :  N.  Hawley,  W.  M. 
Juliet,  No.  10;  Samuel  H.  Gilbert,  W.  M.;  T.  W. 
Smith,  S.  W.;  Carding  Jackson,  J.  W.;  L.  C.  Kercheval, 
secretary,  pro 'tern.;  Isaac  Haight,  treasurer,  pro  tern.; 
John  Davis,  S.  D.,  protem.;  Joseph  Fischbene,  J.  D.; 
F.  A.  Howe,  tyler;  and  J.  H.  Sullivan  and  William 
Harman,  M.  M.  The  names  appended  to  the  by-laws 
are:  Samuel  H.  Gilbert,  Carding  Jackson,  H.  W.  Bige- 
low,  Samuel  J,  Lowe,  L.  C.  Kercheval,  John  Davis,  J. 
Fischbene,  F.  A.  Howe,  Barnabas  Horton,  William  Har- 
man and  John  Ferns.  The  first  raising  was  that  of  P. 
T.  McMahan,  but  the  date  is  unknown.  On  October 
16,  1843,  John  Ferns  was  elected  tyler.  On  December 
18,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Carding  Jack- 
son, W.  M.;  H.  W.  Bigelow,  S.  W.;  Mathias  Taylor,  J. 
W.;  Samuel  J.  Lowe,  treasurer;  L.  C.  Kercheval,  sec- 
retary;  John  Davis,  S.  D.;  Joseph  Fischbene,  J.  D.; 
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F.  A.  Howe  and  "  Barney  Horton,"  stewards ;  John 
Ferns,  tyler. 

The  following  comprise  those  who  were  raised  to  per- 
pendicularity in  1 844  by  LaFayette  Lodge :  W.  B.  Snow- 
hook,  J.  L.  Howe,  on  the  third  Monday  in  January;  E.  L. 
Sherman,Winiam Sheer,  February  17;  Samuel  J.Surdam, 
February  20  ;  •  J.  J.  Huntley,  A.  C.  Taylor,  P.  P.  Robin- 
son, Valentine  A.  Boyer,  March  18 ;  Cornelius  Lansing, 
March  35  ;  Thomas  Brooks,  April  1 ;  A.  Getzler,  June  3  ; 
Isaac  N.  Amold*  June  17  ;  John  J.  Jackson,  August 
20 ;  Joshua  Ben,f  September  a  ;  Isaac  P.  Hatfield, 
October  i ;  John  B.  Irvin,  November  4 ;  Charles  R. 
Starkweather  and  William  S.  Brown,  December  2  ;  Lot 
Whitcomb,  December  3 ;  Virgil  H.  Eachus,  December 
II.  June  17,  a  semi-annual  election  was  held  resulting 
in  the  choice  of  Carding  Jackson,  W.  M,;  H.  W.  Bige- 
low,  S.  W.;  M.  Taylor,  J.  W.;  Samuel  J.  Lowe,  treas- 
urer; L.  C.  Kercheval,  secretary;  John  Davis,  S.  D.; 
Alfred  C.  Taylor,  J.  D.;  John  Ferns,  tyler  ;  R.  Chester 
and  R.  J.  Hamilton,  stewards.  September  2,  Kercheval 
resigned  as  secretary  and  Valentine  A.  Boyer  was  in- 
stalled as  wielder  of  the  instrument  "  that  is  mightier 
than  the  (tyler's)  sword."  On  November  18,  William 
Jackson  was  initiated,  no  charge  being  made  for  the  de- 
gree ;  it  being  conferred  gratuitously  upon  the  son  in 
recognition  of  the  services  of  the  father — Carding 
Jackson.  On  December  2,  1844,  the  lodge  endorsed  a 
petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  lodge  ;  this 
petition  to  the  Grand  Lodge  being,  presumptively,  for 
a  dispensation  for  Apollo  Xxxlge,  No.  32.  December 
16,  1844,  an  election  was  had  resulting  in  placing  Card- 
ing Jackson  as  W.  M.;  M.  Taylor,  S.  W.;  Samuel  J. 
Lowe,  J.  W.;  H.  W.  Bigelow,  treasurer;  William  S. 
Brown,  secretary  ;  Thomas  Brooks  and  George  B.  Fear- 
ing, deacons ;  Captain  J.  Jackson  and  I.  P.  Hatfield, 
stewards,  and  I.  P.  Hatfield,  tyler. 

In  1845  the  officers  of  LaFayette,  No.  18,  were  Card- 
ing Jackson,  W.  M.;  M.  Taylor,  S.  W.;  Hart  L.  Stew- 
art, J.  W.;  H.  W.  Bigelow,  treasurer;  C.  G.  Wicker, 
secretary ;  Isaac  P.  Hatfield,  S.  D. ;  Thomas  Brooks, 
J.  D.;  B.  Horton  and  J.  L.  Thompson,  stewards  ;  N. 
Christy,  tyler ;  R.  J.  Hamilton  and  Henry  Brown,  past- 
masters.  In  1846  the  officers  were  Richard  J.  Hamilton, 
W.  M.;  Mathias  Taylor,  S.  W.;  Hart,  L.  Stewart,  J.  W.; 
H.  W.  Bigelow,  treasurer ;  C.  G.  Wicker,  secretary  ;  J. 
L.  Thompson,  S.  D.;  Thomas  Brooks,  J.  D.;  Abraham 
Kohn  and  J.  Y.  Sanger,  stewards ;  I.  P.  Hatfield,  tyler. 
The  officers  for  1^7  were  Mathias  Taylor,  W.  M.; 
Charles  G.  Wicker,  S.  W.;  J.  C.  Miller,  J.  W.;  H.  W. 
Bigelow,  treasurer ;  Abraham  Kohn,  secretary  ;  Thomas 
Brooks,  S.  D.;  Philip  Newberg,  J.  D.;  J.  L.  Thompson, 
tyler.  In  1848,  the  occupants  of  official  positions  were 
Carding  Jackson,  W.  M.;  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  S.  W.;  J. 
C.  Miller,  J.  W.;  H.  W.  Bigelow,  treasurer ;  Isaac  P. 
Hatfield,  secretary;  Philip  Newberg,  S.  D.;  J.  L. 
Thompson,  J.  D.;  V.  W.  Potter  and  John  B.  Weir, 
stewards  ;  Nathan  Christy,  tyler  ;  and  the  lodge  had 
ninety-four  members.  The  lodge  in  1849  had  the  fol- 
lowing officers  :  Carding  Jackson,  W.  M.;  J.  C.  Miller, 
S.  W.;  Philip  Newberg,  J.  W.;  H.  W.  Bigelow,  treas- 
urer ;  I.  P.  Hatfield,  secretary ;  Jacob  Gauch,  Jr.,  and 
William  A.  Begole,  deacons ;  Heman  Hatch  and  J.  G. 
Howe,  stewards  ;  Nathan  Christy,  tyler. 

*  San  Del  Johnson  Surdam  i>  the  oldot  lirinc  Huon  (September,  1883) 
made  in  Chiouro. 

t  Joahua  Belt  experienced  aome  difficulty  in  arnvtng  at  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter Mmoo.  He  took  Uie  E.  A.  degree,  but  dnrins  his  redpiency  of  the  F.  C. 
depve  allowed  waie  nthcfotical  proclivities  to  dominate  over  his  respoosea; 
whercapoo  be  was  led  fortb  by  the  article  provided  for  that  purpose.  Subae- 
mteat  iavcatigatioa  moA  expbauioo  denonatiued  his  etigibiUty  and  be  sncces- 
Mvdjr  took  the  reiMiiiiia(  two  defnei.  Vide  paracnvb  *■>  Anti-M— inry. 


In  1850  the  offipes  were  filled  as  follows :  J.  C. 
Miller,  W.  M.;  Philip  Newberg,  S.  W.;  R.  E.  Goodrich, 
J.  W.;  H.  W.  Bigelow,  treasurer;  1.  P.  Hatfield,  secre- 
tary; George  Cowper,  S.  D.;  William  McMillan,  J.  D.; 
Martin  Dodge  and  H.  R.  Taylor,  stewards;  John  Daly, 
tyler;  and  eighty-four  members  were  represented  by  the 
annual  contributions  to  the  Grand  Lodge  fund;  and  the 
following  list  comprises  the  names  of  Master  Masons  of 
LaFayette  Lodge,  No.  18,  not  heretofore  mentioned : 
Samuel  McKay,  James  McGuire,  N.  F.  Butler,  Samuel 
Aikins,  A.  Garrett,  Leonard  Falch,  Duane  J.  Surdam, 
Francis  Edwards,  James  Campbell,  John  Blackstone, 
Joseph  Atkinson,  J.  F.  Colby,  M.  L.  Knapp,  J.  W.  Dun- 
lap,  Levi  Rosenfelt,  William  Locke,  Daniel  Lyons,  W. 
B.  Smith,  D.  S.  Cady,  Joseph  Filkins,  Scott  Benedict, 
Matthew  Mcllvaine,  G.  Wetherbee,  N.  W.  Watson,  S. 
J.  Huntley,  B.  Nietschmann,  Jacob  Rosenburg,  J.  A.  W. 
Donahoo,  Frederick  Weis,  W.  H.  Dobson,  George 
Chacksfield,  Solomon  Kellogg,  W.  H.  Wells,  John 
Pfund,  F.  Burckey,  Joseph  Goodrich,  Jacob  Rosen- 
baum,  J.  M.  Lowe,  Theodore  Hubbard,  James  McCord, 
J.  D.  Jennings,  James  A.  Marshall,  David  Sbeppard 
Smith. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  1847 
occurs  a  peculiar  case;  that  of  Isaac  P.  Hatfield,  of 

LaFayette  Lodge,  No.  18.  It  appears  that  he  was  sum- 
marily suspended  from  Apollo  Encampment,  by  receiv- 
ing notice  October  5,  1846,  and  in  said  notice  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  resolution,  purporting  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  declaring  that  suspension 
from  an  encampment  carried  with  it  suspension  from  all 
lower  degrees.  The  Grand  Lodge,  upon  being  peti- 
tioned by  Hatfield  on  the  subject,  decided  that  the  reso- 
lution had  never  received  deliberate  sanction  and  was 
therefore  void. 

Apollo  Lodge,  No.  33. — The  first  authentic  notice 
concerning  Apollo  Lodge,  No.  32,  and  Oriental  Lodge, 
I^o-  33»  >s  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
1845;  at  which  session  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker,  of  Oriental 
Lodge,  and  William  Stuart,  of  Apollo  Lodge,  both 
under  dispensation  at  Chicago,  were  admitted  as  proxies 
of  Joltet  Lodge,  No.  10.  At  this  session  the  Grand 
Master  reported  granting  dispensations  to  Apollo*  and 
Oriental  lodges;  and  charters  were  recommended  to  be 
granted  them  under  the  numbers  thirty-two  and  thirty- 
three  respectively.  Messieure  Stuart  and  Walker,  at 
the  request  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  rehearsed  the  lectures 
in  the  first  and  second  degrees;  as  recited,  they  were 
commended  by  the  Grand  Lodge  and  unanimously^ 
adopted  for  the  work  in  those  degrees.  Whereby  Chi- 
cago was  complimented,  and  again  was  distinguished 
by  the  election  of  Rev.  William  F.  Walker  to  the  office 
of  Grand  Master,  and  William  Stuart  to  the  office  of 
Grand  Orator. 

The  directory  for  1845  specifies  that  Apollo  Lodge 
was  instituted  by  dispensation  from  the  R.  W.  D.  G. 
Master,  November,  1844,  and  that  the  officers  were 
William  Stuart,  W.  M.;  John  R.  Case,  S.  W.;  Cornelius 
Lansing,  J.  W.;  Charles  Follansbee,  treasurer;  William 
H.  Adams,  secretary;  C.  R.  Starkweather,  S.  D.;  C.  C. 
Norton,  J.  D.;  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker,  chaplain;  James  A. 
Marshall,  L.  Mower,  G.  Wadhams,  stewards;  and  G. 
Wadhams,  tyler. 

The  charters  for  Apollo,  No.  33,  and  Oriental,  No.  33,  f 
must  have  been  granted  this  session,  as  on  November  8, 
1845,  the  Grand  Master  granted  a  dispensation  to 

*  The  diqienaation  was  granted  to  WilUun  Stdut,  W.  M.;  Mia  R.  CaK,. 
S.  W.^aitd CoraeUos Lansinc.  I. W. 

t  The  charter  for  OricMid  Lodge  wm  dUcd  October  9, 1845. 
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Apollo,  Nu.  32,  to  pass  and  raise  John  Wentworth;  and 
reports  having,  upon  the  same  day,  consecrated  these 
lodges  and  installed  their  officers.* 

The  following  is  the  earliest  list  on  record  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  Apollo  Lodge,  No.  32;  and  is 
the  list  for  the  year  1846:  John  R.  Case,  W.  M.;  Cor- 
nelius Lansing,  S.  W.;  Charles  R.  Starkweather,  J.  W.; 
Charles  Follansbee,  treasurer;  Williain  H.  Adams,  sec- 
retary; J.  Herman  Bird,  S.  D.;  Carlton  Holland,  J.  D.; 
James  A.  Marshall  and  Joseph  Keen,  stewards.  The 
tyler  was  not  a  member  of  the  lodge.  Past  Masters 
were  William  Stuart  and  John  Barney;  and  the  Master 
Masons  were:  John  Brinkerhoff,  Charles  H.  Larabee, 
Joseph  C.  Brautigam,  Adam  Gibbs,  John  A.  Ruckhart, 
J.  Milo  Strail,  M.  Leopold,  Lyman  Mower,  E.  W.  Her- 
rick,  Charles  R.  Vandercook,  Alonzo  G.  Huntington, 
Sylvester  N.  Rice,  William  M.  Jackson,  James  Long, 
John  Wentworth,  L.  W.  Clark,  Edward  R.  Harmon  and 
Cyprian  C.  Norton. 

The  lodge  made  no  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
the  year  1847,  but  presented  the  following  statement,  on 
the  date  designated : 

"Chicago,  Sq)tembcr  23,  1848, 
"  To  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  I^ge  of  the  State  of  Illinois: 

"  The  undersigned,  officers  of  Apollo  Lodge,  No.  32,  held 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  would  respectfully  represent  that,  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  Apollo  Lodge  made  an  agreement  with  Oriental 
IxKlge.  whereby  the  two  lodges  might  be  consolidated,  and  thereby 
form  one  lodge,  more  respecuble  as  to  numbers  and  more  econom- 
ical as  to  expenses  than  if  two  distinct  organizations  existed. 
Besides,  the  wants  of  the  fraternity  did  not  require  so  many  lodges 
in  this  vicinity. 

"In  accordance  with  the  above  agreement,  and  with  the  con- 
sent and  by  the  advice  of  the  M.  W.  Grand  Master,  Nelson  D. 
Morse,  the  members  of  Apollo  Lodge,  as  per  our  returns,  severally 
dimitted  from  the  lodge,  June  35,  1847,  aod  soon  afterward  the 
majority  of  them  became  members  of  Oriental  Lodge. 

"A  sufficient  number  dimitted  to  reduce  the  remaining  mem- 
bers as  per  our  report,  to  the  first  three  officers;  since  which  time 
Apollo  Lodge  has  held  no  meetings,  nor  has  it  had  in  the  opinion 
ot  the  fraternity,  an  existence  as  a  lodge.  Our  charter  has  been 
removed  from  the  lodge  room,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a  year 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  unexpected  absence  of 
theW.  M.  last  year  prevented  any  action  being  taken  upon  it 
at  your  last  Annual  Communication.  The  ofKcers  are  willing  to 
abide  by  the  deciuon  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  ritber  to  return  their 
charter  or  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  person  appointed  by 
your  honorable  body  to  receive  it. 

"  The  officers  would  state  that  they  have  no  funds  or  property 
remaining  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  lodge,  and  that  the 
books  of  the  lodge,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Senior  Warden  for 
Safe  keeping,  were,  among  other  things  belonging  to  him,  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by  fire  during  the  present  summer;  that  they  have 
but  their  charter  and  the  usual  fee  to  return. 

"The  officers  would  therefore  respectfully  petition  your  hon- 
orable body  to  relieve  them  of  their  responsibility  and  enable  them 
to  connect  themselves  with  other  lodges,  and  thereby  enable  them 
the  better  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Masonic  institution. 

"  And  that  your  honorable  body  will  direct  us  in  relation  toour 
charter,  either  to  return  it  to  the  Grand  Secretary  or  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  some  appointed  person,  your  petitioners  will  ever 
pray.  "  John  R.  Case,  W.  M. 

"J.  Herman  Bird,  S.  W. 

"  J.  A.  MARSHAI.L,  J.  W."  f 

And  at  this  date,  October  3,  1848,  the  charter  of 
Apollo  Lodge,  No.  32,  was  directed  to  be  returned  to  the 
Grand  Secretary,  //ic  facet  Apollo!  yet  though  here  he 
sank  to  rest,  he  awoke  with  the  Orient;  and  as  under 
those  auspices  shone  with  a  steady,  lambent  flame,  con- 
stantly increasing,  steadily  growing,  until  the  light  of 
Oriental  Lodge,  No.  33,  is  disseminated  amid  the  Chicago 
of  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Oriental  Lodge,  No.  33. — LaFayette  Lodge,  No. 

*  As  a  matter  of  genenl  HaMmic  histonT]  it  nwy  be  remarked  that  the 
creed  that  it  is  indispensable  for  a  Mason  to  believe  In  the  Deity  was  this  year 
(ulminated  by  r(^)luljuns  in  Illinoislodxes. 

t  Case  and  Bird  subsequently  juined  Oriental,  No.  33,  and  MaralwU 
remained  with  Lafayette  N9. 18. 


18,  by  the  accretion  of  members,  became  perforce 
endowed  with  the  maternity  of  Apollo,  No.  52,  to  relieve 
herself  of  the  super-abundant  Masonic  cligntel.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  by  July,  1845,  LaFayette  Lodge 
was  again  unduly  distended  by  membership,  beyond 
the  number  recommended  as  the  maximum  by  constitu- 
tions and  the  Grand  Lodge;  a  number  of  the  members 
consequently  decided  upon  instituting  another  lodge, 
among  whom  were  William  B.  Herrick,  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney, 
George  Davis,  W.  H.  Davis,  William  Henry,  Hamilton 
Hough,  C.  U  Schlatter,  W.  S.  Brown,  S.  W.  Sherman, 
Samuel  Hoard,  W.  F.  Walker,  Reuben  Tayler;  these 
Masons  signing  the  petition  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
being  the  charter  members  of  Oriental,  No.  33. 

A  dispensation  was  granted  August  8,  1845,  and  the 
first  meeting  was  held  August  9,  1845 ;  whereat  were 
William  F.  Walker.  W.  M.;  William  B.  Herrick,  S.  W.; 
C.  L.  Schlatter,  J.  W.;  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  S.  W.  Sherman, 
W.  H.  Davis,  Hamilton  Hough,  members ;  ,W.  H. 
Adams,  Charles  R.  Starkweather  and  J.  R.  Case  of  No. 
32,  visitors.  The  dispensation  was  read,  by-laws 
adopted  and  Oriental  Lodge  launched  for  the  East 

Oriental  Lodge,  No.  33. — On  October  9,  1845, 
the  charter  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois 
to  Oriental  Lodge,  No.  33,  with  the  three  senior  officers 
therein  named  as  at  the  first  lodge  meeting.  On  De- 
cember 20,  1845,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  W.  M.;  William  B.  Herrick,  S.  W.;  C. 
L.  Schlatter,  J.  W.;  Samuel  Hoard,  treasurer;  George 
Davis,  secretary;  Hamilton  Hough,  S.  D.;  T.  A.Stew- 
art, J.  D.;  W.  H.  Davis  and  S.  W.  Sherman,  stewards; 
W.  F.  Walker,  chaplain;  Isaac  P.  Hatfield  of  La- 
Fayette, No.  18,  tyler. 

December  19,  1846,  the  annual  election  was  held 
with  this  result:  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  W.  M.;  George 
Davis,  S.  W.;  C.  L.  Schlatter,  J.  W.;  Samuel  Hoard, 
treasurer;  L.  P.  HilUard,  secretary;  George  Ryer, 
S.  D.;  Nathan  C.  Geer,  J.  D.;  William  W.  Mitchell, 
chaplain ;  W.  H.  Davis,  and  S.  W.  Sherman,  stewards ; 
J.  L.  Thompson,  of  LaFayette,  No.  18,  tyler. 

Upon  April  26,  1847,3  committee  consisting  of  J.  V. 
Z.  Blaney,  George  Davis  and  C.  L.  Schlatter — the  three 
senior  officers  of  the  lodge — was  appointed  to  deliberate 
with  a  like  committee  from  Apollo  Lodge,  No.  32,  upon 
the  feasibility  of  consolidating  the  two  lodges,  and  on 
May  26  this  committee  reported  favorably  upon  the 
project.  Pursuant  thereto  on  June  28,  twenty  members 
of  .A.pollo  Lodge  presented  petitions  for  affiliation, 
which  were,  after  reference  to  the  proper  committee, 
accepted.  The  case  of  Isaac  P.  Hatfield,  before  re- 
ferred to,  was  acted  upon  by  Oriental  Lodge  at  this 
meeting ;  the  lodge  declaring,  by  resolution,  that  the 
record  of  Apollo  Encampment  having  declared  him  ex- 
pelled, Isaac  P.  Hatfield  was  "expelled."  On  Decem- 
ber 17,  however,  a  communication  was  received  from 
the  encampment  stating  that  I.  P.  Hatfield  was  not  ex- 
pelled, whereupon  the  resolution  was  rescinded  and 
ordered  expunged  from  the  record.  Just  what  Oriental 
Lodge  had  to  do  with  the  matter  is  unknown ;  the  de- 
cree of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  averse  to  his  expulsion, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  LaFayette,  not  Oriental,  Lodge. 
Election  was  then  had,  with  the  result  as  follows; 
George  Davis,  W.  M.;  W.  H.  Davis,  S.  W.;  J.  A. 
Reichart,  J.  W.;  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  treasurer;  L.  P.  Hil- 
liard,  secretary;  R.  V.  M.  Croes,  S.  D.;  J.  H.  Pahlman, 
J.  D.;  W.  Mitchell,  chaplain;  John  Daly  and  S.  W. 
Sherman,  stewards ;  J.  L.  Thompson,  tyler.  This  year 
the  lodge  had  thirty-four  members. 

The  election  of  December  15,  1848,  made  the  follow- 
ing officers:  George  Davis,  W.  M.;  William  H.  Davis, 
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S.  W.;  J.  A.  Reichart,  J.  W.;  A.  G.  Burley,*  treasurer: 
L.  P.  Hilliard,  secretary;  C.  Drake,  S.  D.;  J.  H.  Pahl- 
man,  J.  D.:  William  Barlow,  chaplain  ;  J.  Herman  Bird, 
J.  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  William  B.  Herrick,  stewards ;  N. 
Christie,  tyler.  Forty  membera  were  the  quota  of  the 
lodge  this  year. 

On  December  zi,  1849,  the  annual  election  resulted 
as  follows:  J.  Herman  Bird,  W.  M.;  L.  P.  Hilliard,  S. 
W.;  Carlton  Drake,  J.  W.;  A.  G.  Burley,  treasurer; 
Peter  A.  Lantze,  secretary;  W.  H.  Adams,  S.  D.;  P. 
Ballingall,  J.  D.;  J.  V.  S.  Blaney,  C.  R.  Starkweather 
and  George  Davis,  stewards;  J.  Daly,  tyler.  The 
officers  subsequent  to  these  years  are  contained  in  the 
hand-book  of  this  lodge.  The  members  this  year  num- 
bered forty-six. 

The  preceding  pages  exhibit  the  officers  and  mem- 
bership of  the  two  lodges  that  endured  until  1850,  and 
in  thus  showing  their  constituency  the  early  Masons  of 
Chicago  are  displayed;  the  apostles  whose  teachings 
and  practice  laid  the  foundation  for  the  edifice,  "not 
made  with  hands,"  that  adorns  the  city  of  the  present, 
They  had  their  periods  of  sunshine  and  storm,  their 
moments  of  doubt  and  their  Umesof  assurance ;  in  fact, 
a  storm  was  raised  about  the  ears  of  Apollo,  No.  32,  in 
1845,  because  it  was  deemed  this  lodge  had  too  much 
assurance. 

The  casus  belli  was  this:  A.  B.  Lewis,  a  musician, 
genealogically  descended  from  a  Cherokee  by  an  Afri- 
can paternal  progenitor,  for  two  years  or  so  a  resident 
of  Chicago,  duly  qualified  with  a  diploma  from  an 
acknowledged  Grand  I.K>dge,  was  admitted  a  few  times 
to  the  lodge  of  Chicago  as  a  visitor.  Those  who 
remember  the  bitterness  of  the  pro  and  anti  slavery 
factions,  will  readily  understand  how  the  chivalric  tent- 
acles of  the  Southern  lodges  retracted  with  horror,  at 
the  spectacle  of  a  negro  bowing  before  the  Holy  Attar 
at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  our  common  Father. 
The  Chicago  lodges  said,  the  half  Indian,  half  negro, 
was  an  undoubted  brother  Mason,  a  modest,  worthy 
man  who  came  under  the  tongue  of  good  report,  and 
how  his  exclusion  from  any  lodge  to  which  he  might 
apply  for  admission  and  display  his  credentials,  would 
comport  with  the  respect  due  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
whose  diploma  he  presented— one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  bodies  of  Masons  in  the  United 
States — was  a  question  difficult  of  solution.  But  Apollo, 
^o*  32*  piled  Ossa  upon  Pelion;  by  the  entertaining  of 
petitions  from  John  Johnson  and  Davidson,  barbers  in 
Chicago,  of  commingled  Anglo-Saxon  and  African 
blood,  reputed  of  free  birth  and  certainly  of  good 
report,  for  degrees  in  this  lodge;  said  petition  being  pre- 
sented at  a  regular  communication  held  May  2,  1845, 
and  referred  in  the  customary  manner.  On  May  5, 
however,  a  special  meeting  was  held,  and  a  resolution 
adopted,  instructing  the  committee  to  whom  the  peti- 
tion was  referred  not  to  report  until  after  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  October  proximo,  in 
order  that  an  expression  of  opinion  might  be  had  from 
the  Grand  Lodge.  The  intention  of  Apollo  Lodge 
appears  to  have  been  to  ignore  color  lines,  but  it  was  a 
little  timorous  as  to  the  result  of  its  action. 

On  November  21,  next  following,  at  a  regular  com- 
munication, with  W.  M.  William  Stuart  in  the  East,  the 
committee  upon  said  petition  reported  favorably ; 
but  the  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge  having  stated 
that  the  Grand  Lodge  had  not  expressed  any  dictum 
on  the  matter,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 

*  This  Kentlenun  b  the  Blue-Ribbon  Lodge-treasurer,  and  is  still  (he  oc 
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allowing  the  petitioners  to  withdraw  their  petitions 
and  to  resume  their  status  as  profane  persons,  de 
novo.  It  was  also  desired  by  the  Master  of  Apollo 
Lodge,  that  it  might  be  made  a  matter  of  record ;  that  at 
the  time  of  this  action,  no  instructions  had  been 
received  from  the  Qrand  Lodge  with  which  the  action 
of  the  lodge  was  inconsistent.  But  the  lodges  uprose 
in  their  wrath,  headed  by  Harmony,  No.  3,  who,  for  the 
nonce,  was  the  kxi  of  the  Masonic  confederation.  Cir- 
culars were  sent  to  each  lodge  asking  for  an  expression 
of  opinion;  the  question  of  a  Black  Lodge  was  gravely 
discussed ;  committees  met,  acted  and  parted ;  one 
gravely  stating  that  "  the  Author  of  all  lias  placed  a 
distinguishing  mark  upon  them  (the  negroes),  clearly 
indicating  that  there  was  a  distinctiveness  to  be  kept 
up,"  etc.  The  tempest  was  full  of  acerbity,  rancor  and 
harsh  sentiment,  and  was  distinguished,  in  the  main,  by 
anything  rather  than  the  comprehensive  charity  that 
should  extent  from  the  nadir  to  the  zenith.  The  whole 
fact  appears  to  be  that  the  Chicago  lodge  was  some 
years  ahead  of  time.  It  is  surmised  that  the  antag- 
onism engendered  by  the  pioneer  abolitionism  of  Apollo 
Lodge,  No.  32,  led  to  its  disintegration.  Apollo  was 
the  deity  before  whom  dahrkness  fled;  and  Apollo,  No. 
32,  made  quite  an  illuminative  innovation  upon  the 
pro-slavery  ideas  of  that  period. 

On  October  i,  1849,  the  Grand  Lodge  held  its  ses- 
sion for  the  first  time  in  Chicago,  and  on  February  10, 
1850,  the  record  of  the  proceedings  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  in  consequence  of  which  a  special  session  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  convoked  at  Springfield,  April  8, 
1850,  to  restore  records,  etc.,  destroyed.  This  session 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  christened,  on  this  account, 
"The  Grand  Lodge  of  Recovery." 

One  act  of  justice  requires  to  be  performed  to  the 
memory  of  Nathan  C.  Geer:  he  is  reported  upon  the 
hand-book  of  Oriental  Lodge  as  expelled;  he  was  ex- 
pelled, but  was  restored  by  Grand  Master  J.  H.  Hibbard 
June  16,  1857,  to  good  Masonic  standing  in  the  frater- 
nity, upon  the  unanimous  petition  of  the  lodge,  •  and 
died  at  Peoria  in  i860,  a  member  of  Peoria  Com- 
mandery. 

The  Chicago  lodges  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
the  great  Masonic  virtue,  charity,  as  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  introduced  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  the  session  of  1 85 3,  will  satisfactorily  demonstrate: 
"Whereas:  It  has  been  represented  to  this  Grand 
Lodge  that  the  finances  of  LaFayette  and  Oriental  lodges 
of  Chicago  are  now  almost  entirely  exhausted  by  their 
frequent  disbursements  of  charity  to  indigent  traveling 
brethren;  therefore  Resolved  :  That  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Illinois,  out  of  its  Charity  Fund  donate  to  LaFayette 
Lodge,  No.  18,  and  Oriental  Lodge,  No.  33,  to  be 
equally  divided  among  them,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars."  The  Grand  Lodge  accounts  do  not  exhibit  its 
payment,  however. 

On  May  18,  1854,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Masonic 
Temple,  83  and  85  Dearborn  Street,  was  laid,  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  meeting  at  the 
lodge  room,  171  Lake  Street,  and  thence  proceedingto  the 
location  of  the  temple,  where  eloquent  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Drs.  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  W.  B.  Herrick.  The 
first  lodge  room  in  Chicago  was  at  the  Harmon  & 
Loomis  Building,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Clark  and 
South  Water  streets,  third  story;  and  subsequently  the 
lodges  met  at  Cobb's  Building,  171  Lake  Street,  and 
over  the  Apollo  Hall,  250  Lake  Street,  corner  of  Lake 
and  South  Water  streets. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  occurred  on  Stjohn's 
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Day,  June  24,  1856,  the  fraternity  assembling  at  Metro- 
politan Hall,  and  thence  proceeding,  processionally,  to 
the  Amphitheater,  where  the  oration  was  delivered  by 
S.  Y,  McMasters,  D.  D.,  of  Alton.  After  the  oration, 
the  procession  again  got  into  line  and  marched  to  the 
temple,  where  the  esoteric  ceremonies  were  performed 
by  Uie  Grand  Lodge,  under  the  gavel  of  M.  W.  William 


MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

B.  Herrick,  Grand  Master,  who  delivered  an  eloquent 
address.  About  5  p.  m.  the  brethren  and  guests  assem- 
bled at  Dearborn  Park,  where  a  collation  was  laid, 
after  the  discussion  of  which  toasts  and  speeches  were 
rife.  The  banquet  terminated  at  about  8:30,  the  breth- 
ren and  guests  meeting  at  Metropolitan  Hall  in  the 
evening  and  winding  up  the  proceedings  of  the  day  by 
a  grand  ball,  whereat  the  ^lite  of  the  city  were  present. 

Garden  City  Lodge,  No.  141,  was  instituted  by 
dispensation  on  November  23,  1853,  and  was  chartered 
October  2,  1854,  with  the  following  charter  members: 
William  McMillen,  W.  M;  George  E.  Pitkin,  S.  W.; 
L.  P.  Cheney,  J.  W.;  Cheney  Reed,  treasurer;  C.  L. 
Watkins,  secretary;  C.  Sassaman,  S.  D.;  A.  H.  Merrill, 
J.  D.;  Carding  Jackson  and  A.  T.  Dusenbury,  M.  M. 

Waubansia  Lodge,  No.  160. — In  the  proceedings 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  1854,  L.  Lusk,  B.  B.  Payne  and 
Larkin  M.  Riley,  the  committee  on  Lodges  Under  Dis- 
pensation, report  having  had  consideration  of  petition 
for  a  lodge  at  Chicago,  to  be  called  Waubansia,  and 
recommend  the  issue  of  a  dispensation  therefor  to  Will- 
iam B.  Olmsted,  master;  £.  J.  Htggins,  senior  warden 


and  William  A.  Wilson,  junior  warden.  Shortly  after- 
ward, Olmsted,  being  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  re- 
signed, and  Deputy  Grand  Master  T.  O.  Wilson,  ap- 
pointed John  H.  Dart,  worshipful  master,  in  his  stead. 
The  dispensation  appears  to  have  been  granted  October 
12,  1854,  and  a  charter  to  have  been  issued  October  3, 
1855,  to  Waubansia,  No.  160.  The  history  of  Wauban- 
sia L^ge  states  that  J.  A.  Hahn,  J.  T.  Holt,  Henry 
Fuller,  George  H.  Phelps,  James  P.  Russell,  Horace 
Foster,  Samuel  Ashton,  Frank  Parmelee,  William  F. 
Orcutt,  William  H.  L.  Wilbur,  Thomas  Speer,  William 
T.  Hancock,  S.  S.  Rogers,  J.  S.  White,  James  S.  Beach. 
William  S.  Bond,  Norman  Wiard,  C.  P.  Albee,  Henry 

A.  Dean,  S.  C.  Lum,  Josiah  H.  Bross,  T.  O.  Wilson,  D. 
S.  Smith,  Isaac  P.  Poineer  and  James  Sinclair  were  also 
charter  members;  that  the  primary  ascensions  of  the 
3-5-7  staircase  were  made  by  J.  P.  Brewster,  John  V. 
Farwell,  G.  S.  Barstow,  P.  A.  Hoyne,  J.  E.  Church,  R. 
C.  Garrabrant,  J.  L.  Marsh,  C.  T.  Bowen,  H.  W.  Zim- 
merman and  J.  M.  Witherell,  and  that  the  meetings 
were  held  in  Masonic  Hall,  171  Lake  Street,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Temple  on  Dearborn  Street. 

Gerhania  Lodge,  No.  183. — April  16,  1855,  a  dis- 
pensation was  granted  to  George  B.  Glaessner,  Freder- 
ick C.  Brandes  and  Rudolph  Woehrly,  as  the  three 
senior  officers,  for  Germania  Lodge  to  perform  the 
Masonic  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  Blue  Lodge,  and  for 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  German  language.  At  the 
session  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  this  year,  the  committee  on 
Lodges  Under  Dispensation  was  divided  in  its  opinion 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  a  lodge  working  exclusively  in  a 
foreign  language  and,  on  October  2,  1855.  the  commit- 
tee repotted  adversely  to  a  continuance  of  the  dispen- 
sation; ostensibly  because  the  application  had  no 
avoucher  endorsed  of  the  ability  of  the  lodge  to  do  the 
work  and  confer  the  degrees.  This  ireport  was  accepted 
by  the  Grand  Lodg^,  but  subsequently,  on  the  same 
day,  a  resolution  was  offered  that  a  charter  be  granted 
Germania  Lodge  ;  which  was  adopted  after  the  word 
dispensation  had  been  inserted  in  lieu  of  charter.  At 
the  evening  session,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  Brother  Hutton,  the  resolution  was 
called  up,  reconsidered  and  amended  so  as  to  give  a 
charter  to  Germania  Lodge,  No.  182,  and  the  succeed- 
ing day  she  was  represented  In  the  Grand  Lodge;  the 
first  German  lodge  in  the  State,  The  charter  was 
granted  under  date  of  October  5,  1855,  the  charter 
members  being  George  B.  Glaessner,  Frederick  C. 
Brandes,  Frederick  Burky,  Rudolph  Woehrly  and  Aug- 
ust F.  Otto.   The  first  officers  of  the  lodge  were  George 

B.  Glaessner,  W.  M.;  Frederick  C.  Brandes,  S.  W.;  Ru- 
dolph Woehrly,  J.  W.;  George  P.  Hansen,  treasurer;  A. 
Boyer,  secretary;  F.  Schoenwald,  S.  D.;  Frederick 
Burky,  J.  D.,and  J.  G.  Higgins,  tyler.  Thus  theclaims 
of  Chicago  to  recognition  for  polyglot  Masons  were  con- 
ceded and  validated. 

William  B.  Warren  Lodge,  No.  209. — On  Novem- 
ber 15,  1855,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  William  B. 
Warren  Lodge,  and  upon  the  7th  day  of  October,  1856, 
a  charter  was  issued  therefor.  The  charter  members 
were:  William  T.  Raifsnider,  first  W.  M.;  A.  Loyd, 
first  S.  W.;  I.  Kellogg,  first  J.  W.;  and  A.  W.  Rood, 
John  Hughes,  Harvey  Danks,  H.  F,  Hum,  and  N.  W. 
Douglass. 

Cleveland  Lodge,  No.  311. — On  January  16, 1856, 
Reuben  Cleveland.  Josiah  H.  Bross,  John  K.  Russell, 
Caleb  D.  Fitts,  Edwin  A.  Webber,  Charles  A.  Case,  Ja- 
cob B.  Stansell,  Edwin  Hamilton,  Wiley  M.  Egan,  Lu- 
ciaa  P.  Cheney,  Joseph  P,  Ross,  Samuel  I.  Russell, 
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Reuben  Tayler,  and  Albert  C.  Ellithorpe  met  at  79 
Lake  Street,  the  office  of  Dr.  Lucian  P.  Cheney,  to  de- 
bate upon  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  lodge  upon 
the  West  Side.  After  an  adjourned  meeting  they  re- 
solved that  the  name  of  the  embryo  lodge  should  be 
Cleveland,  and  a  dispensation  was  applied  for.  On 
Thursday,  January  23,  1856,  at  Temperance  Hall,  cor- 
ner of  West  Randolph  and  Clinton  streets,  the  dispen- 
sation was  read;  and  the  officers  at  this  first  meeting  of 
Cleveland  Lodge,  U.  I).,  were:  Reuben  Cleveland,  W. 
M.;  Josiah  H.  Bross,  S.  W.;  John  K.  Russell,  J.  W.; 
Caleb  D.  Fitts,  treasurer;  Edwin  A.  Webber,  secretary; 
Charles  A.  Case,  S.  O.;  Jacob  B.  Stansell,  J.  D.  On 
February  14,  1856,  Alvin  Salisbury  became  the  first  no- 
vitiate. At  the  annual  communication  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  held  in  Springfield  October  3,  1856,  a  charter 
was  granted  to  Cleveland  Lodge,  No.  211;  and  on 
Wednesday  evening, October  22,1856,31  a  special  com- 
munication, the  lodge  was  constituted  and  the  officers  in- 
stalled by  P.  G.  M.  William  B.  Herrick.  These  were; 
Reuben  Cleveland,  W.  M.;  Josiah  H.  Bross,  S.  W.; 
Ira  Goddard,  J.  W.;  Ira  S.  Chamberlain,  treasurer;  Ed- 
win A.  Webber,  secretary;  John  H.  Dart,  S.  D.;  Joel 
M.  Chamberlain,  J.  D.;  Isaac  P.  Hatfield,  tyler.  The 
following  were  the  charter  members  of  this  lodge: 
Charles  A.  Case,  Wiley  M.  Egan,  Albert  C.  Ellithorpe, 
Caleb  D.  Fitts,  Edwin  Hamilton,  A.  P.  Haywood, 
Josiah  H.  Bross,  Reuben  Cleveland,  James  P.  Ross, 
John  K.  Russell,  Samuel  I.  Russell,  Jacob  B.  Stansell, 
Reuben  Tayler,  A.  A.  Webber,  and  Edwin  A.  Webber. 

With  this  closes  the  recital  of  the  journeyings  of  the 
various  Blue  Lodge  pilgrims  in  search  of  light.  In 
1857  the  Grand  Lodge  had  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  chartered  lodges,  fifty-four  working  under  dispen- 
sation, and  about  ten  thousand  Masons  who  divided 
their  time  by  tripartite  measurement.  The  leaven 
which  was  hidden  in  a  few  measures  of  meal,  and  which 
was  so  strenuously  antagonized,  has  risen  and  permeated 
the  whole  mass.    "  So  mote  it  be." 

LaFavette  Chapter,  No.  2. — Cryptic  Masonry 
was  of  very  early  establishment  in  Chicago,  LaFayette 
Chapter,  No.  2,  having  been  instituted  by  dispensation 
from  the  M.  E.  Deputy  Grand  High  Priest  of  the 
United  States  July  12,  1844,  constituted  by  charter 
from  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the  United 
States  September,  1 844,  and  by  charter  f rom  the 
Grand  Chapter  of  the  State  of  Illinois  October  14, 
1850.  The  charter  members  were  William  F.  Walker, 
John  Case,  Samuel  H.  Gilbert,  Henry  Brown, 
Matthew  Taylor,  Reuben  Tayler,  Carding  Jackson, 
Henry  W.  Bigelow,  Luther  Marsh,  A.  Garrett,  and 
John  Davis.  The  first  officers  of  the  chapter  were: 
Rev.  William  F.  Walker,  high  priest;  John  R. 
Case,  king;  Samuel  H.  Gilbert,  scribe;  M.  L.  Knapp, 
captain  of  the  host;  Reuben  Tayler,  principal  sojourner; 
John  Davis,  royal  arch  captain;  Cornelius  Lansing,  G. 
M.  3d  v.;  P.  P.  Robinson,  G.  M.  2d  V.;  John  Brinker- 
hoff,  G.  M,  ist  v.;  Samuel  Hoard,  secretary;  H.  W. 
Bigelow,  treasurer;  Rev,  William  M.  D.  Ryan,  chaplain; 
Luther  Marsh,  William  Harmon,  and  Isaac  P.  Hatfield, 
stewards;  Isaac  P.  Hatfield,  guard. 

Washington  Chapter,  R.A.M.,  was  first  organ- 
ized December  26,  1857,  at  a  meeting  where  Reuben 
Tayler,*  Reuben  Cleveland,  Dr.  Franklin  Wilson,  Wiley 
Michael  Egan,  Theodore  Tuthill  Gurney,  George 
Cowper,  William  Train  Muir,  Lucian  Prentiss  Cheeney, 
Joshua  Howell  Gest,  John  Kniffin  Russell,  Enoch 
Bunker  Stevens,  John  T.  Holt  and  William  B.  Milne 

*  Reuben  Tayler  b  oik  of  the  oldeit  living  Maaoos,  having  been  made 
April  18,  iSto,  his  tweaty-aecood  Wrthdajr  oocuriag  May  3,  tSao, 
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were  present.  The  name  of  the  chapter  was  decided 
upon,  application  made  for  a  dispensation,  and  a  solici- 
tation made  to  LaFayetle  Chapter,  No.  2,  for  a  recom- 
mendation therefor.  The  following  were  elected  as 
officers  for  the  inchoate  chapter :  Reuben  Tayler, 
H.  P.  ;  Reuben  Cleveland,  K.;  Franklin  Wilson.  S. ; 
Wiley  Michael  Egan,  C.  of  the  H;  Theodore  Tuthill 
Gurney,  P.  S. ;  George  Cowper,  R.  A.  t". ;  Lucian 
Prentiss  Cheeney,  treasurer,  and  Joshua  Howell  Gest^ 
secretary. 

Chicago  Counciu — On  June  3, 1854,  James  H.  Hib- 
bard.  Grand  Puissant,  granted  a  dispensation  to  Joseph 
Filkins,  M.  Brayman,  J.  Herman  Bird,  Charles  R. 
Starkweather,  C.  R.  Vandercook,  James  McNair,  Isaac 
P.  Hatfield,  John  R.  Case,  L.  P.  Hilliard,  Reuben 
Tayler  and  Carlton  Drake  to  form  a  council  of  Royal 
and  Select  Masters  under  the  name  of  Chicago  Council 
No.  — .  The  Grand  Council,  however,  of  which  J,  H. 
Hibbard  was  the  senior  officer,  was  found  to  be  illegal, 
as  upon  September  29,  1853,  the  date  of  its  constituting, 
Springfield  Council — one  of  the  three  constituent  coun- 
cils— had  no  charter.  Upon  March  10,  1854,  a  new 
Grand  Council  was  organized,  and  at  its  annual  convo- 
cation on  September  27,  1854,  a  letter  was  received 
from  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  T.  I.  G.  M.  of  Chicago  Council, 
stating  that  no  work  had  been  done  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation and  asking  that  a  new  one  might  be  issued. 
Authority  to  this  effect  was  granted,  the  officers  being 
J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  T.  I.  G.  M. ;  Carlton  Drake,  D.  I.  G. 
M. ;  L.  P.  Hilliard,  P.  C.  W. ;  and  the  council  having 
fourteen  members.  This  second  dispensation  was 
either  never  issued  or  lost  in  transit  to  Chicago  Coun- 
cil, as  J.  H.  Hibbard  received  a  communication  from 
J.  V.  Z.  Blaney  in  January,  1855,  stating  that  the  dis- 
pensation had  not  been  received,  and  accordingly  one 
was  made  out  and  sent  to  the  council  that  was  suffering 
for  credentials.  They  were  received  by  Chicago  (Coun- 
cil, and  on  March  8,  1855,  the  council  regularly  and 
legally  convened,  the  following  being  the  officers: 
James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  T.  I.  G.  M. ;  L.  P.  Hilliard,  D.  I. 
G.  M. ;  Carlton  Drake,  P.  C.  W. ;  J.  H.  Bird,  C.  G.prif 
tern.  Companions  Ring,  Shirley,  McNair,  Stark- 
weather and  Filkins ;  and  visiting  Companions,  B. 
Sondheim  and  Levi  Leibalt  were  present.  E.  J.  Hig- 
gins,  George  W.  Deering.  W.  C.  Hunt  and  A,  Lieben- 
stein  received  degrees.  The  charter  was  issued  Sep- 
tember 26,  1855,  and  the  following  were  the  first  officers 
under  the  charter :  Companions  James  V.  Z.  Blaney, 
T.  I.  G.  M.;  Carlton  Drake,  D.  I.  G.  M. ;  L.  P.  Hilliard. 
P.  C.  W. ;  Thomas  Shirley,  C.  G.;  J.  H.  Bird,  recorder; 
C.  R.  Vandercook,  steward,  and  £.  J.  Higgins,  sen- 
tinel.* 

Apollo  Cohmandery,  No.  i,  Knights  Templar,  was 
granted  a  dispensation  by  the  General  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  United  States,  on  May  15,  1845.  Upon 
September  17,  1847,  anno  ordinis,  729;  the  same  august 
Masonic  body  confirmed  the  dispensation  and  granted 
a  perpetual  charter.  The  first  conclave  held  by  .\pollo 
Encampment  was  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  the  forenoon 
of  May  20,  1845,  with  William  Frederick  Walker,  E.  C; 
John  Roman  Case,  G.;  and  William  Stuart,  C.  G.;  and 
at  this  conclave  petitions  were  presented  from  Jacob  Bee- 
son,  of  Niles,  and  C.  Britain,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich.;  and 
from  W.  A.  Rowlett,  W.  S.  Brown,  Philip  P.  Robinson, 
Charles  Follansbe  and  Charles  Robert  Starkweather,  of 
Chicago.  It  was  agreed  that  the  petitions  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  should  report  immediately. 
Their  report  was  favorable,  and  the  ballot  being  clear, 

*  To  John  Oscar  Dickenaon,  Recorder  of  Chicago  CouDcil,  Ho.  4,  (he  col- 
laborator  la  indrbted  for  aid  ia  com  piling  this  biitory.  — 
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the  applicants  were  declared  elected,  were  introduced 
and  created  Rosicrucians.  Sir  Knight  W.  E.  Russel, 
was  the  first  affiliate,  his  petition  being  presented  at  the 
second  conclave  of  the  encampment,  on  May  23,  1845; 
when  W.  S.  Brown,  W.  A.  Rowlett  and  P.  P.  Robinson, 
were  created  Knights  of  Malta  and  Knights  Templar. 
The  charter  members  of  Apollo  Encampment  were 
Henry  Brown,  John  Barney,  G.  C.  Blodget,  John 
Roman  Case,  Samuel  H.  Gilbert,  Isaac  Haight,  A.  B. 
Lewis,  William  Moreland  Davis  Ryan,  William  Stuart 
and  William  Frederick  Walker.  The  commanders  of 
the  encampment  have  been  William  Frederick  Walker, 
1845  ;  John  Roman  Case,  1845-52  ;  Reuben  Tayler, 
1853;  James  Van  Zandt  Blaney,  1854;  John  Herman 
Bird,  1855;  Thomas  Shirley,  1856,  and  Hosmer  Allen 
Johnson,  1857  ;  in  which  last  year  the  designation 
Encampment  appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Com- 
mandery  • 

Three  commanderies  having  been  instituted  in  the 
State,  preliminaries  were  perfected  for  the  formation  of 
a  Grand  Commandery;  and,  upon  October  27,  1S57,  a 
convocation  was  had  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago, 
whereat  Apollo,  No.  i,  Belvidere,  No.  2,  and  Peoria,  No. 
3,  were  represented,  and  where  a  warrant,  dated  Sep- 
tember 15,  1857,  was  received  from  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  United  States,  authorizing  the  organization 
of  a  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar,  for  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Pursuant  thereto  the  following 
Knights  Templar  were  elected  officers  of  the  Grand 
Commandery:  James  Van  Zandt  Blaney,  G.  C;  Clark 
Brown  Stebbins,  D,  G.  C;  Benjamin  F.  Barry,  G.  G.; 
Hosmer  Allen  Johnson,  G.  C.  G.;  Reuben  Tayler,  G.  P.; 
Robert  Harris  Foss,  G.  T.;  William  Harbron  Turner, 
G.  R. ;  Henry  L.  Gaines,  G.  S.  W. ;  DeWitt  Clinton 
Martin,  G.  J.  W.;  Josiah  Hunt,  G.  St.  B.;  Isaac  Under- 
bill, G.  S.  B.;  Charles  Robert  Starkweather,  G.  W.,  and 
Ezra  James  Higgins,  G.  C.  G. 

Relative  to  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite, 
G.  W.  Barnard  states,  that  during  the  proceedings  on 
the  first  and  second  days  of  May,  1846,  Most  Puissant 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander  John  James  Joseph 
Gourgas,  33^*,  was  authorized  to  issue  to  Brothers 
W.  F  Walker,  William  Stuart,  Charles  R.  Stark- 
weather, John  R.  Case,  William  L.  Brown  and  Samuel 
Hoard,  ail  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  charter  for  an  Inef- 
fable Lodge  of  Perfection,  but  that  his  closest  search 
has  not  revealed  the  issuance  of  any  such  charter. 
But  in  July,  1856,  Killian  Henry  Van  Rensselaer  visited 
Chicago  and,  assisted  by  Charles  Robert  Starkweather, 
initiated,  elevated  and  proclaimed  the  requisite  number 
of  worthy  brethren  to  be  S.  P.  R.  S.  32° ;  and 
fully  organized  and  constituted  them  in  lodge,  council, 
chapter  and  consistory,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  Ijar,  A. 
M.,  5617, — May  14,  1857, — charters  were  issued  to  these 
organizations,  under  the  name  of  Occidental  Sovereign 
Consistory  of  Sublime  Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret;  Gour- 
gas Chapter  of  Rose  Croix ;  Illinois  Grand  Council 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  and  Van  Rensselaer  Grand  Lodge 
of  Perfection;  the  charter  members  being,  in  each  case, 
Charles  R.  Starkweather,  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  George 
W.  Deering,  James  L.  Dalliba,  William  B.  Herrick, 
Robert  H.  Foss,  William  W.  Mitchell  and  Hosmer  A. 
Johnson. 

Thus,  in  1857,  all  the  various  Masonic  confratern- 
ities were  constituted  and  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
But  one  item  of  general  interest  has  been  undiscoverable, 
the  first  brother  who  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors. 
Old  residents  state,  that  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 

*  H.  S.  Tiffany  of  Apctllo  Cmniiuuidery,  and  the  Blue  Book  of  that  otsui- 
ntion,  have  faraialied  valuable  dau  that  i>  preeeoied  in  this  summary. 


lodge  in  Chicago,  some  one  who  died  at  the  fort  was 
buried  by  such  Masons  as  were  in  the  town  of  Chicago, 
with  Masonic  honors;  but  the  most  careful  research  has 
failed  to  verify  this  assertion  by  documentary  evidence. 
Masonry,  at  the  close  of  1857,  was  a  vital,  augmenting 
power. 

Anti-Masonic. — In  April,  1846,  was  organized  the 
Illinois  State  Anti-Masonic  Society,  of  which  James  H. 
Collins  was  president ;  Joshua  Bell  and  James  H. 
Rickey,  vice-presidents;  Joseph  Peacock,  recording 
secretary  ;  George  W.  Gardiner,  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  A.  Rossiter,  treasurer.  The  recital  of  the 
progress  of  Masonry  from  1844  until  1857  demonstrates 
that  the  anti-masonic  antagonism  was  no  great  obstacle 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Order. 

ODD  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  first  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  organized  in  the 
State  of  lliinos  was  Western  Star  Lodge,  No.  i,at  Alton. 
In  1835  Samuel  L.  Miller,  apast-grand  of  a  lodge  in  Mary- 
land, came  West  and  brought  with  him  a  warrant  from 
the  Grand  Sire,  for  the  institution  of  an  I.  O,  O.  F. 
lodge  at  St.  Louis,  at  or  near  which  city  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  reside.  Under  this  warrant  he  instituted  Trav- 
eler's Rest  Lodge,  No.  i,  at  that  place,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Missouri,  and  the  following  year,  August  ir,  he  aided 
in  the  institution  of  the  first  lodge  in  Illinois,  namely. 
Western  Star  Lodge,  No.  i,  at  Alton.  The  charter 
members  were  Samuel  L.  Miller,  John  R.  Woods, 
Stephen  Lansing,  Thomas  Wright  and  John  Fisher. 
Samuel  L.  Miller,  the  founder  of  the  two  first  lodges  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  became  the  first  Grand  Secretary 
of  Illinois,  and  was  for  some  years  prominently  identified 
with  the  Order  in  this  State. 

Union  Lodge  No.  9. — From  1836  to  1844  the 
Order  evidently  grew  but  slowly,  for  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  latter  year  the  first  lodge  was  instituted  in 
Chicago,  under  the  name  of  Union  Lodge.  No  9  ;*  so 
that  in  eight  years  from  the  time  of  its  introduction 
into  the  State,  nine  lodges  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
Order  all  told.  This  lodge  was  established  on  a  petition 
to  the  Grand  Lodge,  from  Past  Grand  A.  L.  Jacobus, 
B.  W  Thomas,  Edward  Burling,  Francis  Marshall  and 
others,  early  in  January,  and  on  Wednesday  night, 
February  28,  1844,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  Thomas  J.  Burns,  being  present,  the  first  meet- 
ing was  held  in  a  building  which  then  stood  on  the 
comer  of  Randolph  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
charter  members  were  B.  W.  Thomas,  E.  Burling, 
Charles  Wheelock,  Francis  Marshall,  Augustus  L. 
Jacobus,  Daniel  Heald,  Jr.,  William  Anderson,  J.  M. 
Morton,  C.  P.  Kellogg  and  J.  Burrows.  Its  first  officers 
were  A.  L.  Jacobus,  N.  G.;  F.  McFall,  V.  G.;  B.  W. 
Thomas,  secretary,  and  Daniel  Heald,  treasurer.  Among 
its  early  initiatory  members  were  Samuel  B.  Walker, 
now  living  in  retirement  on  the  West  Side,  E.  W.  Den- 
soms,  E.  A.  Rucker,  H.  L.  Rucker,  W.  W.  Danenhowcr, 
H.  O.  Stone,  Robert  H.  Foss,  A.  G.  Burley,  and  many 
others  whose  names  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain. 
There  were  thirty-nine  members  by  August  14.  Isaac 
N.  Arnold  joined  in  1846.  After  it  was  fairly  started 
and  in  good  working  order,  the  lodge  moved  its  place 
of  meeting  to  a  hall  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  State 
streets,  where  it  remained  until  the  erection  of  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  at  Nos.  98  and  100  Randolph  Street, 
when  it  removed  to  that  place.    From  the  first.  Union 

*  Prior  to  the  inatitution  of  Unioii,  No.  g,  the  eight  lodsea  in  the  Stats  were 
located  aa  follaws :  Noa.  i  and  a  ai  Alton ;  No.  3  at  Graenville ;  No  4  at 
Jackaonvilk;  No.  5  at  Galena ;  No.  6  at  Springfield,  andjloa.  7  and  Sat  Bdle- 
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Lodge  prospered  finely,  and  its  membership  increased 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  little  over  a  year,  using  the  language 
of  a  veteran  Odd  Fellow,  "The  bo3rs  swarmed  and  a 
new  lodge  was  started."    This  was 

DuANE  Lodge,  No.  ii,  was  instituted  March  5, 
1845.  Its  place  of  meeting  was  in  the  fourth  story 
of  the  Loomis  Building,  corner  of  Clark  and  South 
Water  streets.  Of  course  the  charter  members  of 
Duane  were  all  members  of  Union  ;  but,  feeling  that  a 
new  lodge  was  needed,  they  had  acted  as  they  thought 
wisely  in  thus  establishing  it.  Their  names  were : 
Francis  McFall,  Robert  P.  Hamilton,  Allen  S.  Robison, 
Thomas  George,  Lewis  H.  Todd,  Augustin  D.  Boyce, 
Perley  D.  Cummings,  and  William  Anderson.  The 
new  members  fitted  their  lodge-room  up  in  excellent 
style,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  to  be  the  finest  and 
best  appointed  hall  then  existing  in  the  West.  Owing 
to  this  fact  and  the  pride  its  members  took  in  their 
organization,  Duane  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Silk  Stocking  Lodge,"  a  title  which  clung  to  it  for 
many  years.  With  the  starting  of  Duane  Lodge,  the 
Order  continued  to  grow  in  Chicago,  but  nearly  two 
years  elapsed  before  the  third  lodge  was  established. 

Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  22.  This  was  instituted 
January  6,  1847.  The  formation  of  this  lodge  was  the 
result  of  a  second  "swarming"  from  the  mother  hive. 
Its  charter  members  were  James  K.  Webster,  S.  W. 
Grannis,  James  W.  Grauks,  Horace  Lamb,  J.  DeLa- 
Croix  Davis,  Herman  H.  Benson,  Elisha  Lane,  F.  Camp- 
bell, Abel  H.  Daufer,  William  E.  Knibloe,  Thomas 
Manahan,  William  Henry,  George  W.  Carley,  and  L. 
Daufer.  Excelsior  Lodge  held  its  meetings  in  the  hall 
of  Duane  Lodge  until  the  building  of  the  hall  on  Ran- 
dolph Street  when  it  also  moved  to  that  place.  Con- 
cerning the  formation  of  this  lodge,  an  interesting  bit 
of  history  is  found  in  the  report  of  Grand  Master  S.  S. 
Jones  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  its  session  held  at  Spring- 
field, in  January,  1847.    He  says  : 

"  Since  the  November  session  of  this  body,  a  petition  has  been 
received  from  fourteen  highly  worthy  brethren  of  Chicago,  asking 
for  a  charter  for  a  new  lodge  at  that  place,  to  be  known  and  hailed 
as  Excelsior,  No.  22.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  on  the  6th  of 
of  January,  I,  in  company  with  other  Odd  Fellows,  from  sister 
lodges,  repaired  to  Chicago,  and  there  instituted  Excelsior  Lodge, 
No.  22,  and  installed  their  officers  under  the  most  flattering 
circumstances.  The  petitioners  for  the  charter  were  all  worthy 
gentlemen  and  well  worthy  to  receive  it,  and  wc  may  look  forward 
with  the  brightest  anticipations,  for  a  high  state  of  prosperity  in 
that  lodge.  They  will  do  honor  to  the  title  and  name  tney  have 
assumed."  Continuing  his  report,  the  Grand  Master  adds,  "  We, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  visited  Duane  Lodge.  No.  11.  and  there  in- 
stalled the  officers  for  the  current  term.  The  petitioners  for  Excel- 
sior Lodge  were  principally  an  accession  from  Duane,  which  lodge 
they  left  with  the  best  of  feeling  ;  as  I  am  informed  they  presented 
the  out-going  members  with  the  amount  of  their  initiation  fee  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  them  to  commence  the  wock  under  the 
charter.  Excelsior  Lodge  was  instituted  in  the  Duane  lodge-room, 
where  their  meet{n|rs  are  to  be  permanently  held.  In  a  word,  I 
may  say.  the  Order  in  Chicago  is  in  a  highly  nourishing  condition." 

It  was  in  December  of  that  year  that  the  Order  was 
called  on  to  perform  the  last  solemn  rites  at  the  burial 
of  a  brother.  The  Daily  Journal  of  December  13, 
1847,  thus  refers  to  it : 

"On  yesterday  the  different  lodges  of  T.  O.  O.  F.  assembled 
at  the  Methodist  church  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  a  departed 
brother,  A.  P.  Spencer,  who  died  on  Saturday  ( December  11), 
Rev,  Mr.  Hibbard,  of  the  New  Jerusalem  faith,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Order,  officiated  by  request  of  the  deceased.  Mr. 
Spencer  was  a  printer  and  formerly  a  workman  in  this  office.  A 
large  aumber  of  the  craft  was  m  attendance  and  followed  his 
remains  to  the  grave.  This  is  the  first  instance  where  the  brethren 
of  the  mystic  tie  have  been  call«l  upon  to  perform  the  solemn 
rites  of  their  Order." 

Chicago  Lodge,  No.  55,  the  third  in  point  of 


seniority,  was  organized  in  July,  1849,  and  held  its 
meetings  on  each  Monday  evening  in  the  hall  of  Union 
Lodge,  yhich  was  still  situated  on  the  corner  of  Lake 
and  State  streets.  In  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  institution  of  Excelsior,  the  Order  had  con- 
tinned  its  rapid  growth  in  strength  and  numbers,  until 
the  institution  of  Chicago  Lodge  was  a  necessity  occa- 
sioned by  the  number  of  applications  for  membership 
in  the  existing  lodges.  On  its  charter  can  be  found  the 
names  of  many  who  are  still  its  members.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list:  Edward  Burling,  William  Anderson, 
Benjamin  G.  Johnson,  Patrick  O'Donaghue,  Robert  H. 
Foss,  Isaac  Spear,  Timothy  H.  Ladd,  Isaac  Coburn, 
Charles  M.  Gray,  George  M.  Gray,  B.  C.  Welch,  H.  H. 
Husted,  Ambrose  Burnam,  James  Launder,  David  S. 
Smith,  William  Dickens,  John  P.  Foss,  Samuel  T.  Foss, 
William  P.  Roche,  John  M.  Merserve,  Moses  Kohn, 
Joseph  Harrison,  John  J.  Brown,  Simon  V.  Kline,  and 
Jacob  V.  A.  Wemple.  A  glance  at  the  number  of  the 
lodges  as  they  were  organized  in  this  city,  and  an 
observation  also  of  the  time  elapsing  from  the  institu- 
tion of  Union  Lodge,  No.  9,  in  1844,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Chicago  Lodge,  No.  55,  in  1849,  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Order  in  the 
State,  and  its  comparative  advancement  in  this  city. 
For  instance,  there  were  eight  lodges  in  the  State  when 
Union  Lodge  was  organized ;  five  years  later,  when 
Chicago  had  four  lodges,  there  were  fifty-five,  so  that  it 
is  apparent  that  the  growth  of  the  Order  here  was  more 
rapid  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State, 

Robert  Blum  Lodge,  No.  58,  was  organized  in 
October,  1849,  ^"^  ^^e  first  German  society  of  the 
Order.  Its  meetings  were  held  in  the  hall  of  Union 
Lodge.  It  was  from  the  beginning  a  prosperous  body. 
Its  charter  members  were:  Peter  Schmitz,  Philip  Freed- 
rich,  John  Fischer.  Frederick  Singer,  George  Funk,  C. 
Frederick  Schott.  Joseph  Schlereth,  Gottfried  Laughein- 
rich,  V.  A.  Boyer  and  John  M.  Pahlman. 

The  following  year,  at  the  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  held  at  Peoria  in  July,  the  Grand  Master  re- 
ported the  fact  that  permission  had  been  granted  Robert 
Blum  Lodge  to  work  in  the  German  language.  Com- 
menting on  this  action,  and  referring  to  the  policy  of 
permitting  lodges  in  this  country  to  work  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  the  Grand  Master  remarked: 

'*  As  it  is  the  established  policy  of  the  Order  to  allow  lodges  to 
work  in  other  languages  than  the  English,  I  requested  the  secretary 
to  send  for  six  copies  of  the  books  in  the  German  languages,  as 
more  would  probably  be  needed.  I  am  happy  to  say  (hat  I  have 
none  but  good  accounts  of  the  working  of  this  lodge.  Since  this 
occurred  I  have  doubted  whether  it  was  the  true  policy  to  hare 
lodges  working  in  foreign  langui^es — whether  our  duty  to  our 
country  does  not  require  us  to  use  all  our  influence  to  Amiiricanize 
all  foreigfners  among  us  as  soon  as  possible,  and  afford  them  no 
facilities  for  their  being  satisfied  or  comfortable  without  conform- 
ing to  the  genius,  institutions  and  langut^^e  of  the  land." 

The  Grand  Master's  suggestions,  it  appears,  have 
never  been  carried  out  by  the  Order,  for  all  over  the 
land  are  lodges  working  in  foreign  tongues,  whose  power 
for  good  is  unquestioned  and  whose  members  are  in 
every  sense  true  Odd  Fellows. 

In  July,  1850,3  Degree  Lodge  was  organized,  which 
met  on  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays  of  each  month 
for  work  in  the  degrees,  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall  on 
Randolph  Street.  Previous  to  this  two  encampments 
had  been  formed,  but  as  they  will  be  treated  separately 
later  on,  no  further  mention  is  necessary  here.  But, 
pursuing  the  history  of  the  lodges,  it  is  found  that  a 
period  of  seven  years  elapsed  before  the  formation  of  a 
new  lodge  marked  the  growth  of  the  Order  here,  and 
that  one  was  established  on  the  West  Side.  t 
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Fort  Dearborn  Lodge,  No.  214,  the  last  referred 
to,  dates  from  October  4,  1856.  Dr.  Samuel  Willard, 
of  this  city,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a  prominent 
Odd  Fellow  in  this  State,  and  who  has  represented  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  has  written  an  interesting 
history  of  Fort  Dearborn  Lodge,  of  which  he  has  for 
jrears  been  a  member.  Concerning  the  formation  of  the 
lodge  he  says: 

"  There  were  then  in  this  city  but  five  lodges.  Union,  Duane, 
Excelsior,  Chicago  and  Robert  Blum  ;  and  the  last  of  these  lacked 
but  a  week  of  beiOK  seven  years  old.  The  city  had  grown  greatly ; 
these  lodges  had  wcreased  in  membership,  and  now  two  more 
loc^^  were  to  be  formed  to  work  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Fort  Dearborn,  No.  214,  to  work  in  English,  and  Harmonia,  No. 
221,  about  four  months  younger,  to  work  in  German.  *  *  *  * 
Curiously,  Fort  Dearborn  Lodge  is  closely  associated  with  my  own 
memory  and  work  in  the  Order ;  for  this  was  the  last  lodge  insti- 
tuted before  I  became  Grand  Secretary,  and  the  first  representative 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  from  this  body,  assisted  in  choosing  me  to 
that  office  within  two  weeks  after  this  lodge  was  opened,  and  trans- 
acted business  with  me  at  the  session  of  1856-"  *  *  *■  On  the 
night  of  the  institution  the  Grand  Master,  Peny  A.  Armstrong,  met 
the  charter  members  of  Fort  Dearborn  Lodge  in  the  hall  of  Excel- 
cior,  with  members  of  other  lodges  to  aid.  Brother  Geor^  F. 
Crocker,  of  No.  22,  an  active  Odd  Fellow,  long  since  dead,  acted 
as  D.  G.  M.;  our  long  lime-friend,  Albert  G.  Lull,  now  P.  G. 
Rep.,  was  grand  marshal ;  James  F.  Jillson,  grand  secretary  and 
Andrew  Tauber,  of  No.  58,  deceased,  was  grand  treasurer.  The 
charter  members  *ere  Allen  C.  Lewis,  F,  H.  Sleeper,  Tlunnas 
Manahan,  E.  B.  Kingsley,  J.  K.  Thompson,  Reuben  Cleveland, 
N.  W.  Condit,  Pleasant  Amick, J.  P.  Cook,  A.  G.  Warner,  Geoige 
W.  Noble  and  P.  B.  Lamb.  The  records  of  the  first  month  do 
not  show  the  places  of  meeting  after  the  institution  ;  but  the  lodge 
seems  to  have  gone  at  oikc  upon  the  West  Side,  to  a  ball  held  by 
Clevclaiid  Lodge  of  Masons,  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Clinton 
and  Randolph  streets." 

The  seal  adopted  by  the  lodge  and  still  in  use,  bears 
as  a  device  a  representation  of  old  Fort  Dearborn. 
The  first  term  closed  auspiciously,  having  in  the  first 
fourteen  weeks  of  its  existence  taken  in  thirty  new 
members  and  a  revenue  of  $122.^0.  The  lodge  was 
now  firmly  established  and  from  this  time  on  its  history 
would  probably  be  of  but  little  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  and  the  limits  of  this  work  preclude  its  further 
consideration  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Fort  Dearborn 
Lodge  passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  alternate 
periods  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  survived  ail,  and  is 
to-day  one  of  the  strong  working  lodges  in  the  city. 
Harmonia  Lodge,  No.  221,  was  instituted  in 
anuary,  1857,  by  German  residents  of  the  West  Side, 
ts  (^rter  members  were  John  C.  Smith,  John  A. 
Boemer,  Louis  Hientz,  George  Petermann,  John  Hoff- 
man, Charles  Ippel,  Charles  Rietz,  Conrad  Schertel,  F. 
W.  Forch,  and  August  Schenkoweitz.  The  lodge  is  still 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  German  lodges  in  the 
city. 

Odd  Fellows  Hall. — In  the  foregoing  history  of 
the  different  lodges  in  this  city,  frequent  references 
have  been  made  to  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  Randolph  Street,  near  Clark.  As  it  is  pecul- 
iarly an  institution  of  the  Order,  a  brief  history  is  not 
inappropriate  here.  This  hall  was  built  by  Union, 
Duane  and  Excelsior  lodges,  and  on  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1853,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  for  inspection. 
It  was  elegantly  furnished  and  was  pronounced  then 
the  finest  hall  in  the  city.  The  following  evening  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  Order,  with  appropriate 
public  ceremonies;  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  was  the  orator 
of  the  occasion. 

At  this  meeting  the  degree  of  Rebekah  was  conferred 
upon  some  thirty  or  forty  ladies,  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  members  of  the  different  lodges. 

Ilunois  Encampment,  No.  3,  w9S  the  first  of  that 


degree  established  in  Chicago,  and  the  third  camp  insti- 
tuted in  the  State.  The  first  one  was  Wildey,  No.  1,  at 
Alton;  the  next.  No.  2,  known  as  Lebanon  Encampment, 
at  Springfield;  the  third  as  above,  which  dates  from 
February,  1845.  Its  charter  members  were  R.  W. 
Thomas,  Arthur  Johnston,  A.  D.  Boyce,  Sylvester  Marsh, 
N.  Sherman,  Jr.,  P.  D.  Cumings  and  S.  N.  Davis.  The 
application  for  the  charter  for  this  Encampment  was 
made  in  December,  1844,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
Grand  Master  William  Duane  Wilson,  of  Michigan, 
secured  the  warrant  to  confer  degrees  and  to  open  Illi- 
nois Encampment,  No.  3.  In  accordance  with  this  com- 
mission Grand  Master  Wilson,  assisted  by  Charles  T. 
Adams,  Past  Senior  Warden  of  Michigan  Encampment, 
No.  I,  came  to  this  city  and  conferred  the  Encampment 
degrees  upon  the  petitioners,  whose  names  have  already 
been  given,  and  duly  instituted  the  body  on  the  night 
of  February  7, 1845.  The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the 
hall  of  Union  Lodge,  No.  9,  and  the  following  officer^ 
were  installed:  N.  Sherman,  Jr.,  C.  P.;-P.  D.  Cumings, 
H.  P.;  R.  W.  Thomas,  S.  W.;  A.  D.  Boyce,  S.;  S.  N. 
Davis,T.;  Sylvester  Marsh,  J.  W.,  and  Anthony  John- 
ston, S.  The  Encampment  did  not,  it  appears,  thrive 
as  vigorously  as  Its  friends  had  hoped;  for  three  years 
later,  March  30,  1848,  for  some  reason,  the  members 
surrendered  their  charter  and  it  ceased  to  exist.  No 
doubt  the  mistake  was  made  of  planting  the  Encamp- 
ment too  early  in  a  comparatively  new  field,  as  the  Order 
itself  had  only  been  introduced  here  in  the  preceding 
year.  Living  but  so  short  a  time  and  dying  as  it  did 
before  the  institution  of  the  Grand  Encampment  in  the 
State,  facts  concerning  its  history  have  been  obtained 
only  with  great  difficulty.  A  careful  search  of  records 
here  and  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand 
Encampment  of  the  State  disclose  no  facts  worthy  of 
note.  And  it  was  only  from  T.  A.  Ross,  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  date  of  its  organization  and  the  names 
of  its  charter  members  were  obtained.  But  notwith- 
standing the  failure  to  continue  the  existence  of  Illinois 
Encampment,  No.  3,  it  seems  that  the  Odd  Fellows  were 
determined  to  try  again;  for  in  August,  1848,  the  records 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  show  that  a 
charter  had  been  issued  for  the  institution  of 

Chicago  Encampment,  No.  10,  and  on  the  night 
of  September  21, 1848,  in  the  hall  of  Duane  Lodge,  No. 
II,  Patriarch  A.  L.  Jacobus,  by  the  authority  vested  in 
him  by  the  Grand  Sire,  instituted  the  new  encampment. 
The  charter  members  were  F.  Scammon,  T.  H.  Ladd, 
E.  A.  Rucker,  Charles  Cumberland,  S.  N.  Davis,  N. 
Sherman,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Minard,  George  G.  Andrem  and 
Peter  A.  Lantz.  In  addition,  the  following  Odd  Fel- 
lows were. initiated:  C  G.  Drake,  T.  L,  Perdue,  John 
Gray,  Henry  L.  Rucker,  Moses  Kohn,  Charles  M.  Gray, 
Samuel  Rattle,  Patrick  A.  Donahue,  Truman  Whitcomb 
and  VV.  A.  EHason.  Its  first  officers  were  F.  Scamihon, 
C.  P.;  R.  H.  Foss,  H.  P.;  T.  H.  Ladd,  S.  W.;  N.  Sher- 
man, J.  W.;  S.  B.  Walker,  T.,  and  E.  A.  Rucker,  S. 
The  new  Encampment  being  started  under  more  favor- 
able auspice  thaii  the  old  one,  soon  attained  a  perman- 
ent footing,  and  isr  to-day  a  prosperous  and  active  organ- 
zation.  In  concluding  this  brief  chapter,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  records  of  Chicago  Encampment  were  all 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  and  that,  previous  to  this, 
the  records  of  the  Grand  Encampment  had  also  suffered 
a  similar  fate.  Owing  to  these  losses,  it  has  been  found 
a  matter  of  much  delay  and  difficulty  to  obtain  the  few 
facts  here  given  concerning  this  Encampment.  Indeed, 
it  is  due  to  the  thoughtful  foresight  of  A.  T.  Sherman, 
an  old  and  honored  member  of  ^e  Encamoment,  who 
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took  the  pains,  immediately  after  the  fire,  to  collect  by 
interviews  and  from  all  obtainable  records,  information 
concerning  its  institution  and  early  history,  that  the 
information  herein  given  has  been  obtained. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  detailed  history  of 
the  Order,  in  this  city,  cannot  be  presented,  but  it  is 
believed  enough  has  been  written  to  include,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  really  important  facts  concerning  its  insti- 
tution and  subsequent  growth;  while  a  history  of  its 
workings,  in  which  would  be  included  a  discussion  of 
the  power  and  influences  of  the  Order  as  a  social  factor, 
does  not  properly  belong  to  a  work  of  this  character. 
Of  the  lodges  mentioned,  which  embrace  those  estab- 
lished here  during  the  period  included  in  the  present 
book,  all  are  to-day  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  from 
them  have  gone  out  scores  of  sister  lodges  whose  history 
will  receive  appropriate  treatment  in  the  pages  of  another 
volume. 

SOCIAL  AND  TEMPERANCE  REFORMS. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  society ;  in  the  embryonic 
stage  of  association  of  pioneer  settlement,  one  of  the 
first  wants  felt  by  the  individual  is  that  of  frequent 
communion  with  his  fellow-creatures — hence,  in  very 
immature  settlements  are  seen  the  "stag-dance"  and 
"  hoe-down  ;  "  in  those  a  little  more  advanced,  the  Wa- 
ba-no.  Consequent  upon  the  assembling  of  the  individ- 
uals of  any  sparsely  settled  region  must  result  a  discus- 
sion of  the  means  whereby  their  opportunities  for  social 
and  intellectual  culture  may  be  increased  ;  and  then, 
how  those  vices  which  militate  against  the  welfare  of 
the  little  commonalty  may  be  abrogated  or  destroyed. 
It  goes  without  saying,  that  of  the  latter  class,  intoxica- 
tion is  the  most  potent  source  of  evil  ;  and  to  those 
who  nullified  its  possibility  of  harmful  influences  in  Chi- 
cago, Captain  Heald  takes  precedence,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liquor  in  Fort  Dearborn,  prior  to  its  evacua- 
tion in  i8i2.  This,  however,  was  but  a  piece  of  quasi- 
phitanthropy  ;  the  destruction  was  only  accomplished  to 
preclude  the  augmentation  of  rancor  and  ferocity  in  the 
Indian  heart.  The  evils  that  might  arise  from  its  con- 
sumption by  the  soldiers  were  undeserving  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  stratocratic  prerogative.  But  in  1832,  Philo 
Carpenter  inaugurated  a  temperance  society  in  the  little 
coterie  of  settlers.  How  largely  it  was  attended,  or 
how  .many  were  permanently  influenced  by  its  precepts, 
are  unknown  facts.  No  effort,  however,  but  attains 
some  result.  Meanwhile  the  settlers  met  at  their  balls 
and  parties,  formed  reading-circles  and  debating  clubs, 
and  by  the  ennobling  influence  of  the  society  of  good 
women,  prevented  the  too  great  spread  of  lax  habits 
that  are  so  prevalent  in  frontier  settlements  where 
the  majority  of  the  settlers  are  masculine,  and  Indians  in 
an  uncivilized  state  as  to  good  habits,  but  in  a  highly 
civilized  condition  as  to  bad  ones,  frequent  the  settle- 
ment. There  were  likewise  meetings  held  by  various 
apostles  of  various  denominations,  but  exactly  the 
power  that  a  church  has  in  social  reformation  in  a  new 
settlement,  it  is  hard  to  designate  ;  as  a  church  per  se 
is  established  by  the  devotees  of  that  creed,  and  their 
presence  in  the  community  has  made  itself  felt  long 
before  it  assumes  form  as  a  congregation.  Association 
with  the  ladies  of  early  Chicago  softened  the  rugged 
voyageur,  ennobled  the  ferocious  half-breed,  stifled  the 
half  uttered  expletive  upon  the  lips  of  the  careless 
hunter,  and  made  the  resident  more  careful  as  to  his 
dress,  demeanor  and  habits  ;  but  this  casual  association 
was  insufficient  to  check  the  fatal  evil,  intemperance. 
The  first  organized  secret  society  that  attempted  to 


thwart  the  saloon  interest  was  the  Independent  Order 
of  Rechabites,  organized  August  20,  1844.  It  did 
excellent  and  efficient  work,  in  alluring  the  young  jnen 
from  infemperance.  This  may  be  esteemed  the  fruitage 
of  Philo  Carpenter's  temperance  society,  and  many  other 
societies  that  succeeded  it.  Temperance  societies 
divested  of  the  halo  of  initiations  and  degrees  are  not 
eminently  successful  in  restraining  mature  persons. 
Swaddling  clothes  of  blue  and  red  ribbons  do  not  pre- 
vent the  illicit  potation  ;  but  the  responsibility  to  a  soci- 
ety that  the  infringement  of  the  obligation,  of  which 
the  cordon  is  an  emblem,  is  a  serious  deterrent  and  pre- 
ventive. The  rock  upon  which  temperance  reform  was 
built  may  then  be  said  to  be  the  Rechabite  Lodge  of 
1844.  This  statement,  however,  to  be  literally  accurate, 
should  be  qualified  by  stating  that  the  temperance  reform 
of  the  hereafter  was  erected  upon  a  basis  of  1844,  for 
no  tidal  wave  of  prohibitory  amendment,  or  restrictive 
legislation  swept  over  Chicago  anterior  to  1857.  The 
temperance  reforms  of  those  early  days  were  individual 
and  not  general,  persuasive  in  lieu  of  coercive,  appeal- 
ing instead  of  mandatory,  and  possibly  none  the  less 
effectual  because  of  these  characteristics;  that  the 
co-operative  efforts  that  were  exerted  were  successful 
is  proven  by  history ;  for,  despite  the  large  element 
that  speculation  introduced  of  lawless,  careless  charac- 
ters, drunkenness  was  not  a  widely  spread  vice. 

The  results  that  were  produced  by  the  efforts  of 
individuals  to  cultivate  their  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  are  seen  in  the  Young  Men's  Association  of 

1841,  and  the  Mechanic's  Institute  of  February  23, 

1842.  The  amelioration  of  the  dearth  of  intellectual 
food  produced  by  the  establishment  of  these  Lycea  can 
not  be  over-estimated,  and  their  moral  effect  was 
extremely  beneficial  in  the  providing  of  pure,  healthy 
subjects  of  thought.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  moral 
warfare;  fill  the  mind  of  youth  with  good,  pure  thoughts 
and  resolves  and  he  will  be  moral;  let  him  be' contam- 
inated by  impure  association  and  the  result  is  nearly 
certain.  Repression  will  not  reform  him  any  more  than 
the  argumentum  ad aquam^  used  by  the  fire  companies  of 
early  Chicago  upon  the  demi-monde,  extirpated  the 
social  evil.  It  only  caused  its  abiding  place  to  be  more 
carefully  hidden,  to  avoid  similar  unpleasant  results. 
These  two  vices,  immorality  and  intemperance,  have 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  but  the  ratio  of 
increase  was  impeded  by  the  social  and  temperance 
reforms  of  these  times;  their  particulanzation  is  sum- 
marized about  as  follows:  Social  etiquette  and  the  con- 
ventionalities of  polite  intercourse  were  ingrafted  by 
travelers  from  the  outside  world  and  acquired  by  those 
who  had  means  and  opportunities  for  travel,  and  from 
them  the  "home-keeping  youth  "  procured  his  example; 
but  the  amenities  and  purities  of  home-life,  the  effort  at 
the  cure  of  intemperance,  proceeded  from  the  rectitude 
of  the  Chicagoans  themselves  and  to  their  personal 
efforts.  To  their  irrepressible  desire  to  do  right  them- 
selves and  have  their  neighbor  do  so  likewise,  may  be 
ascribed  the  results  that  made  the  Chicago  of  1857 — 
notwithstanding  its  being  the  Mecca  of  the  speculator 
and  adventurer — the  law-abiding  and  orderly  city  that 
it  was. 

The  various  temperance  societies  that  prevailed  in 
Chicago  ma^  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  Chicago  Temperance  Society  was  organized 
some  time  in  1832,  and  was  requested  to  convene  at 
Baptist  meeting-room,  December  26,  1833,  by  J.  Wat- 
kins,  secretary;  and  on  January  30,  1834,  elected  John 
Taylor  Temple,  president;  Josiah  C.  Goodhue,  vice- 
president;  Philo  Carpenter,  secretary  and  tceasurer: 
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Captain  DeLafayette  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.;  M,  D.  Harmon; 
H.  Van  Der  Bogart  and  Lieutenant  J  L.  Thompson, 
U.  S.  A.,  executive  committee. 

The  Washington  Temperance  Society,  instituted 
January  i,  1840,  had  an  alleged  membeiship  of  eleven 
hundred  in  1843,  and  of  fifteen  hundred  in  1845.  The 
earliest  list  of  officers  attainable  is  that  of  1843,  and 
comprises:  L.  C.  Kercheval,  president;  T.  W.  Smith, 
first  vice-president;  John  Davis,  second  vice-president; 
Luther  Nichols,  third  vice-president;  H.  L.  Rucker, 
recording  secretary;  John  L.  Smith,  assistant  secretary; 
James  Curtiss,  corresponding  secretary;  James  L. 
Howe,  treasurer;  B.  W.  Raymond  and  William  Har- 
man, managers. 

The  Bethel,  or  Mariners'  Temperance  Society, 
instituted  July  10,  1842,  had  an  accredited  membership 
in  1843  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  of  one 
thousand  in  1845;  officers:  G.  A.  Robb,  president; 
Grant  Goodrich,  vice-president;  Captain  Henry  Cort- 
ney,  secretary;  Captain  G.  Peterson,  A,  B.  Gould, 
D.  Mcintosh,  floating  committee;  Samuel  Gerome,  J. 
Prenderville,*  T.  F.  Hunter,  H.  Smith  and  J.  Lawson, 
vigilance  committee. 

Junior  Washington  Temperance  Society,  organized 
March  11,  1843,  with  one  hundred  and  eighteen  mem- 
bers, and  had  some  three  hundred  members  in  1845, 
The  first  officers  were:  Edward  A.  Rucker,  president; 
Edward  Moray,  first  vice  president;  Alfred  Scranton, 
second  vice-president;  William  Wayman,  third  vice- 
president;  David  D.  Griswold,  recording  secretary; 
James  A.  Martling,  assistant  secretary;  Asa  Covey,  cor- 
responding secretary;  William  H.  ScoviUe,  treasurer; 
Reuben  B.  Heacock  and  Richard  H,  Morey,  managers. 

Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  Chicago  Tent. 
No.  65,  organized  August  20,  1844,  with  one  hundred 
and  ten  members,  and  the  following  officers:  J.  A. 
Hoisington,  S.;  G.  C.  Thompson,  C.  R.;  William  Gam- 
ble, D.  R.;  William  Harman,  P.  C.  R.;  H.  B.  Bay, 
treasurer;  F.  L.  Kent,  secretary;  J.  B.  Nickerson,  C. 
R.  R.  H.  S.;  J.  P.  Thompson,  levite;  O.  S.  Hough  and 
J.  A.  M.  Hoisington,  stewards;  John  Guthrie,  I.  G.;  H. 
Norris,  O.  G. 

Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  Western  Star 
Tent,  No.  125. f 

Independent  Sons  of  Temperance,  first  organized 
November  8,  1845,  with  ten  members,  as  Illinois  Divi- 
sion, No.  I,  S.  O.  T.,  and  first  convened  in  the  Rechabite 
Hall.  The  following  divisions  were  subsequently  or- 
ganized: Prairie,  No.  8,|  on  February  13,  1847;  Marin- 
ers,' No.  42,  t  on  January  i,  1848;  Mechanics',  No.  44,§ 
on  April  12,  1848;  Germania,  No.  io7,f  on  June  13, 
1848;  Cadets  of  Temperance,f  Garden  City  Section,  or- 
ganized September  6,  1848.  These  numerous  lodges 
appear  to  have  diminished,  as  in  the  directory  of  1855-56, 
but  Chicago  Division,  No  i,  and  Garden  City  Division, 
No.  422,  are  cited  as  being  in  existence. 

In  May,  1849,  the  Chicago  Temperance  Savings'  As- 
sociation was  organized.  The  officers  were:  William 
H.  Brown,  president;  C.  Walker,  vice-president;  J. 
Wilcox,  secretary;  T.  B.  Carter,  treasurer;  Alfred 
Cowles,  attorney;  Loaning  Committee:  B.  W.  Ray- 
mond, Thomas  Richmond  and  H.  Smith.  Trustee: 
W.  H.  Brown,  C.  Walker,  B.  W.  Raymond,  A.  Cowles, 
H.  Smith,  T.  B.  Carter,  Jairus  Wilcox,  S.  D.  Childs, 
S.  L.  Brown,  B.  W.  Thomas,  Samuel  Hoard,  L.  A. 

•  John  Prindiville. 

f  The  two  Rechabite  IocIkm  met  at  93  Lake  Street. 

IThete  lodges,  and  Illinois,  No.  1,  subsequently  met  in  the  top  ttory  at 
a  bnck  bnildins  corner  of  Clark  and  South  Water  itreeU. 

I  CoaTeoM  in  Yates's  Building,  omMr  of  Raodolpb  and  Canal  atreets. 


Brown,  Thomas  Richmond,  Jeduthan  Brown,  H.  M. 

Thompson. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  insti- 
tuted a  Grand  Lodge  on  April  18,  1855,  of  which  Orlo 
W.  Strong  was  G.  W.  C.  T.  The  subordinate  lodges  were: 
Star  of  Hope,  No.  15,  instituted  December  27,  1854, 
met  at  Templars*  Hall,  corner  of  Wells  and  South  Water 
streets;  Houston,  No.  32,  instituted  April  2,  1855;  met 
corner  of  Randolph  and  Clinton  streets;  Arethusa,  No. 
48,  instituted  July  6,  1855;  met  at  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
Metropolitan  Block. 

Star  of  Hope  Lodge  is  still  in  existence,  being  the 
oldest  lodge  in  the  Order,  and  has  amongst  its  members 
two  of  the  charter  members — J.  S.  Mclntire  and  James 
Welch.  It  celebrated  its  twenty-ninth  anniversary  De- 
cember 27,  1883. 

The  Temple  of  Honor  is  stated  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1845,  but  the  first  ac- 
count of  any  organization  gives  the  date  August  20, 
1849.  The  various  Temples  were  Radiant,  No.  9; 
Metropolitan,  No.  35;  Chicago  Degree,  No.  7,  and  Chi- 
cago Social  Degree,  No.  18. 

On  February  11,  i85i,a  meetingwas  held  by  Scotch 
residents  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  to  form  a  Scotch  Temperance  Society.  S.  Lind 
was  in  the  chair,  and  J.  F.  Ballantyne  was  secretary, 
and  at  the  meeting  about  seventy  signed  the  pledge  to 
restrain  from  usquebaugh  and  kindred  drinks.  A  com- 
mittee of  Alexander  Brand,  S.  Lind,  Hugh  Dunlop, 
W.  J.  Patterson,  Joseph  Johnston,  Thomas  Scott,  John 
Shanks  and  J.  F.  Ballantyne,  were  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions,  eta,  which  were  adopted  at  a  subsequent 
meeting. 

MECHANICS"  INSTITUTE. 

On  the  night  of  January  3,  1837,  a  number  of  Chi- 
cago mechanics  met  at  the  Eagle  Coffee  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  Samuel 
Southerdon  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Francis  Kessler 
was  chosen  secretary.  The  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  ;  John  Mitchell,  Fran- 
cis Kessler,  William  Duncan,  1.  L.  Kimberly,  Isaac  N. 
Arnold,  David  Foot,  P.  Ballingall,  I.  N.  Balestier. 
Samuel  Southerdon,  Dr.  Murphy,  Henry  Baldwin,  John 
Black,  E.  E.  Hunter,  C.  A.  Lobei  and  P.  Nichols.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting,  held  January  21,  a  constitution 
was  adopted,  officers  elected  and  arrangements  made 
for  starting  a  library  and  museum.  F"ive  years  later  a 
re-organization  was  effected  and  early  in  1843  it  was 
chartered  as  a  corporation.  Its  incorporators  were 
Charles  M.  Gray.  A.  S.  Sherman,  Elijah  Smith  and  Ira 
Miltimore.   Its  first  officers  were  Ira  Miltimore,  presi- 

dent ;  J.  M.  Adsit,  first  vice-president ;  G.  F.  Foster, 
second  vice-president ;  J.  B.  Weir,  recording  secretary; 
John  Gage,  corr^ponding  secretary;  J.  H.  Hodson, 
treasurer ;  Horatio  Cook,  librarian ;  C.  M.  Gray,  assis- 
tant librarian ;  I.  L.  Milliken,  Isaac  Speer,  E.  D.  Bates. 
B.  Bailey  and  E.  Smith,  directors.  At  the  time  of  the 
organization,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  its  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Saloon  Building, 
corner  Lake  and  Clark  streets. 

The  objects  of  the  society  as  set  forth  in  its  con- 
stitution were  "to  diffuse  knowledge  and  information 
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throughout  the  mechanical  classes ;  to  found  lectures 
on  natural,  mechanical,  and  chemical  philosophy  and 
other  scientific  subjects  ;  to  create  a  library  and  museum 
for  the  benefit  of  mechanics  and  others ;  and  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  the  benefit  of  their  youth,  and  to  estab- 
lish annual  fairs."  The  constitution  further  provided 
that  the  institution  might  consist  of  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  members,  divided  into  three  classes,  regular  or 
life  members,  honorary,  and  corresponding  members. 
The  only  requisite  for  membership  was  good  moral 
character  in  the  applicant,  who  was  to  be  proposed  by 
one  or  raoric  members  of  the  Institute,  and  who  was 
required  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  relative 
to  admission,  and  to  pay  the  initiative  fee  demanded 
under  its  by-laws.  The  officers  were  chosen  annually 
and  regular  meetings  were  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month.  Recognizing  early  the  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  a  library,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Institute  set  vigorously  to  work  to  accomplish  this 
much  desired  end.  Indeed,  so  enthusiastic  were  they 
on  this  subject,  that  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  make 
no  attempt  to  hold  a  mechanical  fair  until  at  least  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
library  as  the  Institute  desired.  With  the  incorporation 
of  the  Institute,  the  Pmrie  Farmer,  then  the  best  agri- 
cultural monthly  in  the  West,  was  made  its  official 
organ,  and  the  mechanical  department  of  the  paper  was 
edited  by  John  Gage,  a  prominent  and  active  member, 
who  was  as  thorough  and  able  an  editor  as  he  was  a 
skilled  and  practical  mechanic.  Especially  did  he  bend 
his  energies  to  the  acquirement  of  the  library  ;  not  an 
issue  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  in  which  he  did  not  discuss 
its  importance  and  urge  the  members  of  the  Institute  to 
united  and  vigorous  measures  for  its  speedy  accom- 
plishment. In  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  the 
Institute,  on  the  22d  of  March,  adopted  a  proposition 
to  raise  subscriptions  for  this  purpose,  to  be  paid  in 
July  following.  This  meeting,  though  not  largely 
attended,  was  a  very  enthusiastic  one,  and  $128  were 
subscribed  and  paid  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Gage  published 
this  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  and  said  that  if  each  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members  would  subscribe  five 
dollars  each,  the  net  sum  thus  obtained  would  furnish 
money  sufficient  to  purchase  books  enough  to  form 
quite  a  respectable  library.  Isaac  Speer,  J.  B.  Weir,  G. 
F.  Foster,  C.  M.  Gray,  A.  F.  Bradley  and  John  Gage 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions. 
They  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  with  such  success 
that  by  December,  six  hundred  and  twenty  new  volumes 
were  purchased  and  placed  in  the  library-room,  swell- 
ing the  number  of  books  thus  acquired  in  the  first 
year  to  nearly  one  thousand  standard  works.  About 
this  time  arrangements  were  made  by  which  lectures 
were  delivered  before  the  Institute,  by  local  as  well  as 
traveling  lecturers.  Speaking  of  this  subject,  the 
Prairie  Farmer  says:  "  Whenever  a  traveling  lecturer 
comes  along,  if  he  be  an  able  one  and  promises  an 
interesting  course,  an  arrangement  Is  made  by  which  he 
is  furnished  with  their  room,  lights,  etc.,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  admitted  free,  other  citizens  pay- 
ing what  the  lecturer  may  demand."  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1843,  President  Miitimore,  on  yielding  up  his 
office  to  his  newly  elected  successor,.deIivered  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Institute,  and  congratulated  the  members  on  the  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  which  had  attended  the  first  year 
of  its  corporate  existence.  At  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  year  1844,  following  gentlemen  were  select- 
ed: G.  F.  Foster,  president;  William  H.  Kennicott, 
first  vice-president;  Azel  Peck,  second  vice-president; 


Isaac  Speer,  corresponding  secretary;  Elijah  Smith, 
trea<;urer;  G.  M.  Gray,  librarian;  I.  L.  Milliken, 
William  Blair,  H.  Barney,  S.  S.  Foster,  A.  F.  Bradley, 
and  J.  E,  Brown,  directors.  The  Institute  was  now 
fairly  on  the  way  to  success  and  had  already  established 
its  claims  on  the  public  as  an  institution  meriting  its 
hearty  support.  In  the  following  year  (1845)  the  first 
annual  fair  under  its  auspices  was  held,  and  was  a  suc- 
cess beyond  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  of  its  pro- 
jectors. No  records  are  at  hand  to  give  any  details  of 
the  exhibits  of  this  fair,  more  than  to  say  in  a  general 
way  that  a  large  number  of  mechanical  mode^  were 
contributed,  many  of  them  being  furnished  by  mechan- 
ics in  this  city.  The  fair,  too,  proved  a  stimulus  to  the 
Institute,  for  during  the  year  it  rapidly  increased  in 
membership;  its  course  of  lectures  attracted  always 
good  audiences  and  proved  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue;  the  library  was  enriched  with  the  addition  of 
many  new  and  standard  works,  and  the  reading-room 
was  enlarged  and  comfortably  fitted  up  for  the  accom- 
modation of  its  visitors.  In  January  of  that  year  the 
annual  election  of  officers  was  held,  and  resulted  as 
follows:  S,  D.  Childs,  president;  H.  L.  Fulton,  first 
vice-president;  Jason  Gurley,  second  vice-president; 
W,  Blair,  treasurer;  8.  S.  Foster,  recording  secretary; 
Zebina  Eastman,  corresponding  secretary;  J.  G.  Brown, 
librarian.  The  directors  for  this  year  were:  C.  M. 
Gray,  1.  Speer,  J.  Meeker,  I.  L.  Millfken,  A.  Bent  and 
S.  Johnson.  Two  years  now  elapsed,  of  the  events  of 
which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any 
record,  and  no  information  except  that  which  may  be 
gleaned,  or  rather  inferred  from  later  years.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  it  can  be  said  they  were  prosperous  and  happy 
years  for  the  Institute.  This  much  is  deduced  from  a 
statement  made  by  a  member  who,  in  writing  a  brief 
sketch  of  it,  says:  "Until  the  year  1857  the  prosperity 
of  Ihe  society  continually  increased.  In  January,  1848, 
an  election  of  officers  was  held,  and  Azel  Peck,  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  society  and  later  its  benefactor, 
was  chosen  its  president  The  other  officers  were;  S. 
J.  Lowe  and  S.  S.  Foster,  vice-presidents;  J.  E. 
Wheeler,  corresponding  secretary;  O.  Jagger,  librarian; 
Isaac  Speer,  treasurer;  Sanford  Johnson,  C.  M.  Gray, 
Peter  Graff,  H.  H.  Husted,  A.  D.  Gibbons,  and  G.  R. 
Sloat,  directors.  The  regular  meetings  were  still  held 
in  the  Saloon  Building,  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening  in 
each  month.  During  1848  the  lecture  course  of  the 
Institute  was  the  best  yet  given,  consisting  of  lectures 
on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  delivered  by  the  best 
informed  and  most  scientific  men  in  the  city,  who  pre- 
pared them  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  more  than  for  the  edification  of  the  gen- 
eral public  Although  the  regular  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety were  held  but  monthly,  the  library  was  kept  con- 
stantly open  to  its  members,  each  of  whom  was  entitled 
to  draw  from  it  one  book  at  a  time,  to  be  retained  not 
longer  than  one  week  without  renewal.  The  officers 
for  1849  were:  Edward  Burling,  president;  Robert 
Foss  and  R.  Shephard,  vice-presidents;  A.  D.  Taylor, 
recording  secretary;  George  Davis,  corresponding  sec- 
retary; and  I.  Speer,  treasurer.  The  directors  were: 
H.  H.  Husted,  I.  L.  Milliken,  P.  L.  Updike,  W.  Anderson, 
P.  W.  Gates,  and  Ives  Scoville;  lilbrarian,  Oliver 
Jagger. 

In  November  of  the  following  year  the  question  of 
establishing  an  evening  school  for  the  benefit  of  ap- 
prentices and  the  sons  of  members,  was  discussed,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  the  19th 
of  the  month,  it  was  determined  to  start  such  a  school. 
A  call  was  issued  for  competent  persons  who  were»will- 
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ing  to  teach  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  board  at  once. 
It  was  also  decided  to  devote  four  evenings  of  the  week 
to  the  school  and  one  to  the  lectures.  The  experiment 
proved  from  the  start  a  success;  and  the  night-school 
was  regularly  maintained  for  years.  The  rate  of  tuition 
was  but  trifling,  hence  the  sessions  were  attended  and 
the  school,  as  an  educator,  became  a  recognized  power 
in  the  community.  In  this  year  Hon.  William  Bross 
delivered  before  the  society  a  course  of  interesting  and 
instructive  lectures  on  geology.  Dr.  Blaney  also  lect- 
ured on  various  occasions  on  "Chemistry  as  applied  to 
the  Arts."  It  was  during  this  year,  too,  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  Washington  donated  copies  of  its 
own  publications  to  the  society.  Dr.  J.  E.  McGirr,  a 
then  prominent  physician  of  Chicago,  also  delivered  a 
series  of  lectureson  physiology  and  hygiene  for  the  espe- 
cial benefit  of  the  young  students  at  the  night-school. 
The  officials  for  this  year  were  William  H.  Kennicott, 
president ;  I.  Speer,  vice-president  and  treasurer ;  A. 
D.  Taylor,  recording  secr^ry  and  librarian ;  Alfred 
Dutch,  corresponding  secretary.  The  directors  were  S. 
D.  Childs,  William  Bross,  O.  P.  Hathaway,  J.  V.  A. 
Wemple,  Edward  Burling  and  G.  R.  Sloat.  At  the 
beginning  of  185 1  the  annual  election  of  officers  was 
again  held  and  H,  H.  Husted  chosen  president ;  A 
Bent  and  J,  Couthbel,  vice-presidents ;  A.  D.  Taylor 
and  G.  R.  Sloat,  secretaries  ;  Isaac  Speer,  treasurer  ;  A. 
D.  Taylor,  librarian.  The  directors  were  H.  L.  Fulton, 
A.  C.  Wood,  Edward  Burling,  Henry  Colson,  Elihu 
Granger  and  S.  T.  Hinckley.  This  year  little  is  to 
be  noted  except  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  society,  and  that  in  the  winter  its  lecture  course 
was  better  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  being  sup- 
plied with  the  most  celebrated  lecturers  then  before  the 
public.  The  annual  fair  held  in  October,  1851,  was 
a  marked  success.  The  officers  elected  in  1852  were 
G.  R.  Sloat,  president ;  W.  H.  Kennicott  and  George 
W.  Snow,  vice-presidents ;  A.  D.  Taylor,  recording  sec- 
retary and  librarian ;  S.  D.  Childs,  corresponding 
secretary ;  and  Isaac  Speer,  treasurer.  The  directors 
were  H.  L.  Fulton,  J.  A.  Kennicott,  Peter  Page,  James 
Curtiss,  Allen  Vane  and  F.  E.  Demiry.  About  this  time 
a  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  society, 
by  which  citizens  other  than  mechanics  were  admitted 
to  its  privileges.  This  had  the  effect  to  greatly  increase 
its  prosperity,  as  well  as  to  extend  its  Influence  and 
widen  its  field  of  usefulness.  Its  library  numbered 
over  two  thousand  choice  volumes  and  was  open  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  the 
year  round. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1853,  the  Institute 
doubtless  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperous  and 
highly  useful  career;  it  had  nearly  three  hundred  mem- 
bers, a  library  of  over  two  thousand  volumes,  and  the 
best  winter  lecture  course  given  before  any  association 
or  society  in  the  land.  This  year  Hon.  John  Went- 
worth  made  donation  to  the  society  of  a  great  number 
of  books  and  an  extensive  collection  of  important  public 
documents.  Beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber was  held  its  sixth  annual  fair  at  the  city  hall.  This 
was  among  the  best  and  most  important  in  its  character 
of  any  that  had  been  conducted. 

The  officers  for  1853  were  Robert  Foss,  president; 
Peter  Page  and  Ives  Scoville,  vice-presidents ;  Lewis 
Dodge,  secretary ;  Isaac  Speer,  treasurer ;  directors, 
Stephen  Derr,  A.  S.  Calvert,  George  P.  Hanson,  John 
C.  Rue  and  James  Hollingsworth  ;  Lewis  Dodge,  secre- 
tary of  the  board. 

The  year  closed  with  the  society  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory condition,  and  in  January,  1854,  it  had  the  grati- 


fication of  knowing  that  its  last  art  and  mechanical  fair 
had  been  the  means  of  calling  out  a  display  of  exhibits,  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  equaled  by  any  society  in  the 
West.  The  officers  elected  for  1854  were  Peter  Graff, 
president;  James  F.  Jillson  and  E.  Granger,  vice-presi- 
dents; Louis  Dodge  and  George  P.  Hansen,  secretaries; 
Isaac  Speer,  treasurer,  and  Louis  Dodge,  librarian. 
Directors:  Stephen  Derr,  Ives  Scoville,  E.  McAuthur,S. 
D.  Childs  and  Noble  Martin.  In  1855  the  Institute  had 
reached  that  point  in  its  history  where  its  importance 
was  recognized  in  a  most  flattering  and  sustantial  manner, 
both  by  the  State  and  Nation.  Congress  passed  an  act 
providmg  that  the  scientific  reports  and  books  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  should  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  three  most  important  institutions  in  the  country 
The  Chicago  Mechanics '  Institute  was  included  among 
the  three,  and  received  its  due  share.  At  this  time  the 
State  Executive  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  Spring- 
field authorized  the  Institute  to  hold  and  conduct  an 
agricultural  and  mechanical  fair  in  thts  city.  This  it  did 
in  the  fall  of  1855,  being  the  first  general  ^jicultural 
and  mechanical  fair  ever  held  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  officers  then  were  :  C.  T.  Boggs,  president;  Will- 
iam Price  and  Ives  Scoville,  vice-presidents;  C.  E. 
Holmes  and  H.  M.  Zimmerman,  secretaries;  Isaac 
Speer,  treasurer,  and  E.  C.  Holmes,  librarian.  The 
directors  were  E.  Granger,  L.  Waterhouse,  S.  D.  Childs, 
I.  L.  MiUiken,  N.  Mason  and  H.  W.  Zimmerman. 

In  1856  the  officers  of  the  Institute  began  making 
extensive  arrangements  for  enlarging  its  quarters, 
extending  the  library,  and  also  providing  a  suitable  place 
in  which  to  hold  its  annual  fairs.  In  doing  this  they 
were  simply  carrying  out  the  privileges  granted  in  their 
charter,  which  gave  them  the  right  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent public  library,  a  thing  which  the  committee  had 
now  determined  to  do.  They  therefore  divided  the 
library  into  two  departments,  one  for  circulation,  ihe 
other  for  reference.  In  the  circulating  department 
there  were  now  over  two  thousand  volumes,  embracing 
the  best  works  in  alt  departments  of  miscellaneous  liter- 
ature, while  in  the  reference  library  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred volumes,  including  permanent  and  valuable  pub- 
lications in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  An  official 
catalogue  of  the  books  in  both  libraries  was  also  pre- 
pared. The  committee  issued  an  address  to  the  public, 
from  which  is  taken  the  following  extract: 

"Our  city  and  country  are  so  r^tdly  filling  up  with  new  cit- 
izens that  it  could  not  be  expected  tiM  the  public  should  be  fully 
advised  of  the  value  of  every  institution  which  has  been  prepared 
in  advance  for  their  good.  Therefore  we  invite  the  mechanics  of 
Chicago,  and  the  public  generally,  to  visit  our  hall,  attend  our 
meetings,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  library,  lectures,  and  privi- 
leges  which  this  institute  may  be  able  to  confer." 

The  Institute  during  1856  held  regular  weekly  meet- 
ings for  the  exhibition  of  any  new  invention,  natural 
curiosity,  chemical  compounds,  or  rare  specimens  of 
art.  To  these  meetings  strangers  and  visitors  in  the  city 
were  cordially  invited;  and  in  any  event  they  were 
always  well  attended. 

The  officers  for  1856  were  George  P.  Hansen,  pres- 
ident; Isaac  Speer  and  I.  L.  Milliken,  vice-presidents; 
Urich  Gregory  and  Z.  Eastman,  secretaries;  U.  Gregory, 
librarian,  and  Isaac  Speer,  treasurer.  The  directors 
were  N.  S.  Gushing.  Z.  Eastman,  S.  D.  Childs,  U. 
Gregory,  Lewis  Dodge  and  R.  E.  Moss.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1857,  and  at  which  period  its  his- 
tory in  this  volume  must  be  closed,  the  Institute  had 
never  seen  brighter  days,  nor  had  it  ever  had  rosier 
prospects  for  the  future.  But  clouds  were  gathering, 
which,  although  then  unseen  and  umimice<Lwera  ^t 
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the  forerunners  of  the  storms  which  so  swiftly  followed. 
Already  men  of  sagacious  minds  and  far-seeing  wisdom 
had  predicted  a  financial  crash  as  inevitable,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  now 
that  it  came,  ruthless  and  terrible  in  its  destructive 
effects  upon  trade,  commerce,  business,  values.  Every- 
thing went  down  before  it.  The  Chicago  Mechanics' 
Institute,  unfortunately,  had  just  contracted  a  consider- 
able indebtedness,  which,  had  not  this  trouble  come,  it 
would  have  easily  paid.  But  the  fact  that  its  officers 
and  the  wannest  friends  of  the  Institute  were  themselves 
seriously  embarrassed,  many  of  them  being  financially 
ruined,  as  a  matter  of  course,  seriously  interfered  with 
the  carrying  out  of  certain  plans  already  fully  matured, 
and  upon  the  realization  of  which  the  highest  hopes  had 
been  reared  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  society. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  predecessor,  in  time  only,  of  the  present  Public 
Library  of  Chicago  was  an  institution,  called  the  "Young 
Men's  Association  of  Chicago,"  afterwards  changed  to 
the  "Chicago  Library  Association."  On  the  evening  of 
January  30,  1841,  Walter  L.  Newberry,  Mark  Skinner, 
Hugh  T.  Dickey,  Peter  Page,  Waiter  S.  Gurnee,  William 
L.  Church  a.id  a  number  of  other  citizens  convened  at 
the  chamber  of  the  Common  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  library  association.  The  movement  met 
with  a  fair  amount  of  encouragement,  and  on  February 
6  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  following  officers 
elected:  W.  L.  Newberry,  president;. Mark  Skinner,  vice- 
president;  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  corresponding  secretary; 
Leroy  M.  Boyce,  recording  secretary;  Walter  Vail,  treas- 
urer; and  Charles  H.  Starkweather,  Peter  Page,  Walter 
S.  Gurnee,  Francis  Howe,  Norman  B.  Judd,  William 
L.  Church  and  Charles  Sturtwait,  managers. 

"The  first  election,"  says  Mr.  Page,  "was  made, 
from  motives  of  policy,  a  very  novel  and  interesting 
affair.  Y'tvt  tickets  were  put  into  the  field,  the  Regular, 
the  Opposition,  the  Lawyers,  the  Respectable,  and  the 
Whole-Hog  tickets,  which  last  was  headed  by  a  printed 
cut  of  a  genuine  porker.  The  regular  ticket  was  elected, 
Mr.  Newberry  being  chosen  president"  Seth  T.  Otis, 
the  third  president  of  the  association  and  always  one  of 
its  active  and  influential  members,  has  written  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  its  formation  and  the 
earlier  days  of  its  history.    He  says: 

"Up  to  1841  there  had  been  no  permanent  reading-room  in 
the  city,  the  lack  of  which  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  young  of  the  community.  Dr.  Sidney  Sawyer 
and  myself  had  formerly  been  members  of  a  young  men's  associa- 
tion in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  had  prospered  finely  at 
the  low  tax  of  $2  per  annum  to  each  of  its  members.  Hence  we 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  here  and  urged 
upon  the  citizens  of  Chicago  its  necessity  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it.  No  one  entered  into  active  opposition  against  the 
measure,  but  many  doubted  its  success  at  so  low  a  tax  per 
capita  as  was  prcqmsedt  and  with  the  limited  number  of  subscrip- 
tions ve  could  obtain.  But  we  proposed  to  bring  in  all  classes  of 
citizens,  and  I  believed  it  could  be  done.  At  length  about  the  loth 
of  January,  1841,  a  half  dozen  gentleman  friendly  to  the  enterprise, 
met  at  my  hardware  store  one  evening  and  we  decided  the  effort 
should  at  once  be  made.  lion.  Mark  Skinner  drew  up  a  subscrip- 
tion paper  and  all  present  signed  it.  It  was  left  with  me  to  circu- 
late, and  I  went  at  it  with  a  will.  At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  weeks, 
I  should  say,  we  had  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers,  each 
one  of  whom  had  paid  his  subscription  fee  of  $2  in  advance,  with  the 
Dodentandin;,  however,  that  it  would  be  refunded  in  event  the 
association  was  not  formed.  At  this  point  a  mischievous  and 
unwarranted  report  was  put  in  circulation,  by  one  or  more  leading 
mechanics,  that  the  association  was  to  be  an  aristocratic  and  exclu- 
sive affair,  and  their  friends  were  advised  by  them  to  keep  aloof 
and  form  an  association  of  their  own.*  *  *  During  the  week  I  was 
astisted  by  other  members  of  the  committee  in  getting  additional 


subscribers.  I  was  anxious  that  an  even  two  hundred  should  be 
obtained,  and  to  accomplish  this  I  personally  advanced  the  tax  for 
a  dozen  or  more  young  men,  who  afterwards  l>ecame  members  of 
the  association.  When  the  two  hundred  subscribers  had  been 
obtained,  1  pasted  all  the  subscription  papers  upon  a  piece  of  canvas 
and  attached  it  to  a  wooden  roller.  On  the  6th  of  February  I 
unrolled  the  long  list  of  subscribers,  hung  it  over  the  chairman's 
desk  and  handed  him  a  pacb^e  containing  four  hundred  dolbis  in 
cash  as  the  result  of  my  can\'ass.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  as  I  write 
(  November,  1880)  to  remember  at  thisday  the  outburst  of  applause 
which  followed.  Nearly  every  subscriber  was  present  and  the  best 
of  feeling  prevailed.  It  was  voted  at  once  that  the  cash  on  'aand 
should  be  considered  as  initiation  fees,  and  used  in  fitting  up  a 
reading-room;  and  that  an  annual  tax  of  $2  should  be  paid  in  addi- 
tion. It  was  also  voted  that  the  association  should  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  'Young  Men's  Association  oi  t'l*  City  of  Chicago.* 
A  reading-room  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets 
was  leased  at  an  annual  rental  of  %izs,  and  fitted  ap  under  the 
supervision  of  Peter  Page.  It  was  supplied  with  the  principal 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  at  that  time.  The  nucleus 
for  a  library  was  provided  by  a  selection  of  books  presented  to  the 
association  by  Walter  L.  I^ewberry,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1S41. 
This  was  immediately  increased  by  generous  donations  from  Messrs, 
S.  Lisle  Smith.  Dr.  S.  B.  Ogden.  W.  H.  CUrk.  Dr.  S.  Sawyer  and 
other  citizens  and  members  of  the  association." 

Thus  by  such  men  and  for  such  objects  as  already 
stated  the  Association  was  formed.  In  the  winter  after 
its  organization,  the  first  lecture  was  delivered  before 
the  Association  by  William  M.  Brown,  and  during  the 
same  season,  lectures  on  various  subjects  were  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Brainard  and  others.  Afterward  the 
Association  occupied  commodious  and  pleasant  rooms 
in  the  old  Saloon  Building  on  the  comer  of  Lake  and 
Clark  streets.  At  the  discontinuance  of  the  Chicago 
Lyceum,  the  library  of  that  society  found  lodgment  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Association,  sometime  about  1845. 
'I'he  Association  library  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Warner's  Block,  on  Randolph  Street,  and  here  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  were  occupied.  Belter  quarters  were 
secured  in  the  brick  block  at  95  Washington  Street. 
The  next  move  was  into  the  Portland  Block ;  from 
there,  in  1866,  to  Metropolitan  Hall,  comer  of  Ran- 
dolph and  LaSalle  streets,  where  it  occupied  rooms  on 
the  second  floor,  behind  the  lecture  room  (a  public  hall, 
also  leased  by  the  Association)  and  there  remained 
until  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1871. 

The  Association  was  incorporated  January  30,  185 1, 
but  this  act  did  not  change  its  character,  except  as  to 
its  legal  rights  and  liabilities,*  that  is,  it  was  never  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  a  public  library,  as  it  was  open 
only  to  its  paying  or  elected  members.  It  was  a  sub- 
."^cription  library,  wholly  different  in  its  character  from 
the  Public  Library  of  to-day,  which  is  supported  by 
public  taxation  and  which  is  free  to  all ;  being  sustained 
in  the  same  manner,  and  as  open  to  the  public  as  are 
the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

The  presidents  of  the  society  up  to  1857  were: 
Walter  L.  Newberry,  elected  Febraary,  1841;  Hugh  T. 
Dickey,  1842;  Seth  T.  Otis,  1843;  Peter  Page,  1844; 
David  S.  Lee,  1845;  George  Manierre.  1846;  Samuel 
J.  Lome.  1847  ;  Walter  Wright,  1848  ;  James  H.  Reed, 
1849;  Thomas  Hoyne,  1850-51  ;  H.  G.  Shumway, 
1853  ;  Samuel  D.  Ward,  1854;  Henry  E.  Sulyle,  1855  ; 
Thomas  B.  Bryan,  1856  ;  George  W.  Gage,  1857.  The 
founders  of  this  institution  were,  as  one  writer  has  said, 
"young  men  who  having  selected  this  city  as  their 
place  of  residence,  were  desirous  of  securing,  at  an 
early  day.  the  establishment  of  an  association  which 
should  afford  at  a  trifling  expense  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual improvement,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 

*  Fmm  (he  rules  ot  the  Awodation:  "Any  member  nuy  have  the  pri\-tleM 
of  jniroducing  itninien  to  the  rooms  of  the  AModatioa,  by  reciilenng  their 
namca  in  ■  book  to  b«  kept  for  that  pnrpoM ;  and  anch  ■tranters  mwII  have  fnc 
KCCM  to  the  rooms  of  ihe  AHociation  tor  (wo  weehs  after  such  inlroductioa. 
Any  perwin  tmy  have  aeceas  to  ibe  rooon  of  the  Anociatioit  1^  pajUBC  there- 
tor  fifty  cents  per  aMoth,"  f"^ 
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others  who  afterwards  might  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges."  From  the  time  of  its  organization  up  to 
its  incorporation  in  185 1,  the  Association  was  sustained 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  and  efforts  of  its  mem- 
bers and  during  this  period  its  success  fully  equaled  the 
expectations  of  its  projectors.  At  the  beginning,  the 
Association  started  with  only  about  one  hundred  vol- 
umes, contributed  by  friends;  but  in  1851,  this  number 
was  increased  to  over  twenty-five  hundred,  and  by  the 
spring  of  1857  to  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  embracing  works  from  standard  authors  in  liter- 
ature, fiction,  travel,  art,  science,  history,  and  biography, 
making  a  valuable  library,  the  benefit  of  which  to  its 
patrons  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In  fact,  at  this 
stage  of  its  existence,  its  growing  value  and  importance 
were  fully  recognized,  and  it  was  already  regarded  as 
one  of  the  indispensable  institutions  of  the  city.  Here, 
for  the  present,  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  account  of 
its  further  growth  and  works,  to  be  again  taken  up  and 
carried  along  in  proper  time  and  order  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  work. 

THE  CHICAGO  LYCEUM. 

The  Chicago  Lyceum,  an  institution  in  which  for 
many  years  were  centered  largely  the  social,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  interests  of  Chicago's  citizens,  was  insti- 
tuted December  3,  1834.  From  this  time  until  the  22d 
of  December  of  the  following  year,  it  had  a  mere 
informal  existence,  no  attempt  being  made  for  a  perma- 
nent organization  until  the  last-named  date.  At  this 
time,  however,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  by-laws 
framed,  and  the  following  persons  chosen  its  first 
officers :  A  Cowles,  George  Manierre,  William  Jones 
and  O.  M.  Dorman,  vice-presidents  ;  (name  of  president 
not  given^ )  George  O.  Haddock,  recording  secretary  ; 
E.  I.  Tinkham,  treasurer,  and  H.  K.  W.  Boardman, 
librarian.  At  its  weekly  meetings  were  discussed  ques- 
tions of  importance,  and  there  was  not  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Chicago  in  those  days  who  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Lyceum  and  who  did  not  take  a  lively  Interest  in 
its  proceedings. 

Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  who  was  an  early  member  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  in  1840  its  secretary,  recalled  just 
prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  July,  1883,  some 
of  his  recollections  of  its  early  days.    He  said  : 

"  It  was  the  foremost  institution  in  the  city,  when  I  came  here 
in  1837.  At  the  time  I  became  a  member,  not  a  man  of  note,  not 
a  man  in  the  city  of  any  trade  or  profession,  who  had  any  taste  for 
intellectual  and  social  enjoyment,  who  loved  books,  conversation 
and  debate,  but  who  belonged  to  the  Lyceum.  Why,  to-day  I  can 
recall  the  names  of  old  friends,  by  scores  almost,  whose  eloquence 
I  have  listened  to  in  its  meetings.  Some  of  them  have  long  since 
paid  thedebt  of  nature  ;  others  are  still  living,  honored  and  respected 
citizens  of  this  and  other  towns  throughout  the  country,  and 
not  a  few  have,  since  the  days  when  they  were  active  members  of 
the  Chicago  Lycettm,  achieved  for  themselves  brilliant  repuutions 
in  their  various  walks  in  life.  When  I  came  here  the  society  had, 
for  those  days,  an  excellent  library,  consisting  of,  as  I  remember, 
over  three  hundred  volumes.  Its  meetings  were  generally  held  in 
the  old  court-room,  comer  of  Randolph  and  Clark  streets.  I  say 
were  generally  held  there,  for  it  was  not  infrequent  that  the  bad 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  streets  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
appoint  the  meetings  in  a  locality  most  convenient  for  the  majonty 
to  attend.  Later  its  meetings  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  old 
Saloon  Building  and  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  We  ran  along 
until  1K43  or  1844.  The  city  was  then  entering  upon  its  career  of 
rapid  growth  and  development,  which  has  since  astonished  the 
wmld,  and  which  about  that  time  absorbed  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  so  much  that  the  Lyceum  meetings  began  to  be  poorly 
attended  and  6nally,  as  an  institution,  it  died  from  sheer  neglect.  ' 

Among  the  leading  members  of  the  Lyceum  in  its 
flourishing  days,  were  J.  C.  ButterfVeld,  E.  G.  Ryan, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  Wisconsin,  "  Buck "  Morris,  Dr. 


Egan  (noted  as  being  the  best  after-dinner  speaker  of 
his  time  in  the  country),  Stephen  Lisle  Smith,  Dr.  John 
T.  Temple,  Judge  Brown,  Mark  Skinner,  George 
Manierre,  J.  H.  Foster,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Thomas  Hovne, 
G.  W.  Meachan,  Dr.  Boone,  Rev.  I.  T.  Hinton,  C.  V. 
Dyer,  and  many  others  of  not  less  repute  and  standing, 
whose  names  are  not  at  hand.  Rev.  I.  T.  Hinton  was 
the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a  remarkably  able 
man.  He  used  frequently  to  deliver  public  lectures  on 
various  topics  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  such  was 
his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  orator,  that  rarely  did  he 
find  a  room  sufficiently  large  to  contain  his  audiences. 
C.  V.  Dyer,  another  active  member  of  the  Lyceum,  was 
the  acknowledged  wit  of  the  town,  and  aside  from  this 
quality,  was  a  man  of  sound  worth  and  merit.  Mr. 
Hoyne,  related  of  him  the  following  anecdote,  illus- 
trating his  ready  wit : 

"  The  old  cemetery  was  in  those  days  located  in  what  is  now 
Lincoln  Park.  Beyond  that  was  only  a  scattering  settlement. 
Here,  to  this  locality,  about  the  year  1S40,  Mr.  Dyer  moved,  from 
a  former  residence  in  the  city.  One  day,  in  the  street,  a  friend 
accosted  him  with  the  remark,  *  Hello.  Dyer,  I  don't  see  you  very 
often  :  where  do  you  live  now  ? '  *  O,  I  am  very  comfortably  situ- 
ated,'replied  Mr.  Dyer  without  relaxing  a  muscle  of  his  features, 
'  I  have  a  home  beyond  the  mve.'  Ilis  friend  saw  the  point, 
circulated  the  story,  and  Dyer  was  long  known  as  the 
sojourner  on  earth  who  had  a  *  home  beyond  the  grave,' " 

As  an  institution  exercising  a  healthy  and  energiz- 
ing influence  in  this  community,  as  promoting  the 
social  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  society  of  early 
Chicago,  the  Lyceum  deserves  more  than  the  passing 
notice  here  given.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
material  is  not  obtainable  from  which  to  write  a  fuller 
history  of  its  life  and  growth  from  its  organization  to 
the  close  of  its  existence  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
society. 

On  the  discontinuance  of  the  Chicago  Lyceum,  the 
Young  Men's  Association  was  organized  (see  article  on 
same),  and  the  library  of  the  first-named  society  finally 
drifted  into  the  hands  of  the.  latter,  where  it  remained 
until  destroyed  by  fire  October,  1871. 

Young  Men's  Lyceum. — This  institution  was  exclu- 
sively a  young  men's  affair.  No  doubt  its  origin  was  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  influences  emanating  from  the 
Chicago  Lyceum,  inspiring  the  young  to  higher  intel- 
lectual attainments.  It  was  organized  September  25, 
1843,  with  the  following  officers:  David  D.  Griswold, 
president;  Edwin  C.  Stone,  vice-president;  William  H. 
Scovill,  secretary,  and  Edward  Morey,  treasurer.  For 
some  reasons  (whether  from  lack  of  proper  support,  or 
whether  merged  into  the  Young  Men's  Association) 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain,  the  Young 
Men's  Lyceum  was  only  a  short-lived  institution.  After 
much  research,  nothing  could  be  learned  of  its  history 
more  than  has  been  here  given.  It  was  little  more 
than  a  debating-club. 

SOCIETIES  OTHER  THAN  SECRET. 

Of  this  class  there  were  many,  some  purely  social  in 
their  character,  others  combining  charitable  and  social 
features.  From  1840  to  1857  there  were;  New  England 
Society,  organized  in  1846;  W.  H.  Brown,  president; 
George  A.  Robb,  George  W.  Snow,  John  P.  Chapin,  J. 
B.  F.  Russeil,  W.  T.  DeWolf,  Jacob  Russell,  vice- 
presidents;  S.  W.  Stebbins,  secretary;  E.  I.  Tinkham, 
treasurer;  Rev,  W,  M.  Barlow,  chaplain;  O.  Lunt, 
E.  H.  Haddock,  A.  H.  Squier,  John  S.  Wright,  E.  E. 
Lamed,  Thomas  Dyer,  managers;  J.  A.  Wight  and 
S.  C  Clarke,  libra*"  committee.    This  society  met  each 
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year  on  the  2  2d  of  December,  to  celebrate  the  landing 

of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  Illinois  St.  Andrew's  Society  was  organized 
January,  1846;  A.  S.  Sherman,  president;  William 
Brown,  vice-president;  James  Smith,  treasurer;  John 
Sheriffs,  secretary;  John  Oiston,  assistant  secretary; 
Alexander  Morrison,  Hugh  Dunlop,  Alexander  White, 
Solomon  McKitchen,  managers.  Held  four  meetings 
each  year,  second  Thursdays  in  February,  May,  August 
and  November;  also  an  anniversary  assembly  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day. 

St.  George's  Society,  organized  April  27,  1847. 
Benevolent  in  purpose.  Daniel  Elston,  president; 
S.  J.  Lon,  James  Dike,  vice-presidents;  J.  Dike,  treas- 
urer; J,  McMilluns,  secretary.  Four  meetings  annually, 
loth  of  April,  July,  October,  January. 

Excelsior  Society,  organized  December  18,  1848; 
one  hundred  and  twelve  members,  natives  of  New  York. 
Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  president;  i.  N.  Arnold,  Dr.  Brain- 
ard  and  John  Beard,  vice-presidents;  H.  G.  Shumway, 
secretary;  William  Blair,  treasurer. 

Chicago  Bible  Society,  organized  April  7,  1840. 
O.  Lunt,  president;  O.  M.  Dorman,  W.  F.  Domimers, 
A.  J.  Brown,  G.  W.  Southworth  and  Thomas  George, 
vice-presidents;  T.  B.  Carter,  secretary;  A.  G.  Downs, 
treasurer. 

St,  Peter's  Society.  Benevolent  in  purpose.  Or- 
ganized  November   15,   1847.    Charles  Bumgarten, 


president;  Christian  Lohn,  vice-president;  Peter  Ke- 
rich,  secretary;  Jacob  Weidzel,  treasurer. 

Hibernian  Benevolent  Society,  organized  in  1848. 
Monthly  meetings  at  Apollo  Hall.  l3r.  J.  E.  McGirr, 
president;  James  McMullen,  vice-president;  Charles 
McDonnell  and  John  Murphy,  secretaries;  John  Breen, 
treasurer. 

Sons  of  Penn,  a  society  composed  of  those  who  were 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  was  organized  January  16, 
1850.  David  Rutler,  president;  Dr.  Henry  Ritchie, 
A.  H.  Hoge  and  Calvin  DeWoif,  vice-presidents;  W.  W. 
Danenhower,  secretary;  Thomas  Parker,  treasurer; 
Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart,  chaplain. 

Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  organized  April  1, 1854, 
and  had  in  1856  forty  members. 

Chicago  Phrenolc^cal  Society,  organized  Novem- 
ber, 1855. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,*  organized  April  24, 
1856.  W.  H.  Brown,  president;  W.  B.  Ogden  and  J. 
Y.  Scammon,  vice-presidents;  Dr.  H.  Ray,  secretary; 
S.  D.  Ward,  treasurer;  William  Barry,  librarian. 

There  were  in  1857  the  following  societies,  the 
names  of  which  suggest  without  comment  their  charac- 
ter and  objects: 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union,  the  American 
Protestant  Association,  Young  People's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Tract  and  Mission  Society,  and 
the  American  Tract  Society. 

*  Will  be  treated  fully  in  subacquent  volumes. 
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The  Currency  of  the  early  days  prior  to  1830  was 
subject  to  wide  suspicion,  limited  only  by  the  extreme 
necessities  which  make  money  necessary  at  any  cost.  In 
fact,  the  volume  of  money  (coin)  in  all  the  regions  west  of 
Detroit  was  too  meager  to  be  computed.  Money  was 
little  needed,  as  nearly  the  entire  business  consisted  of 
barter  of  blankets,  beads,  traps,  gnns  and  ammunition 
with  the  Indians  for  the  products  of  the  hunt.  The 
very  early  exchanges  which  involved  the  payment  of 
money  were  made  through  the  Indian  traders.  Perhaps 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  was  the  first  white  man  who  ever 
did  anything  resembling  a  banlciiig  business  in  Chicago. 
Although  not  then  known  as  a  banker,  he  kept  a  gw>d 
credit  account  at  several  points  east  of  Chicago  and 
couid  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Buffalo  which  was 
sure  to  be  honored  on  presentation.  The  currency  in 
use  at  that  time  was  mostly  silver  coin.  No  paper  money 
was  known  except  such  rude  scrip  as  might  be  issued 
by  the  Indian  traders,  which,  to  their  credit,  was  always 
redeemed  according  to  promise. 

First  Banking  Law. — No  State  legislation  on 
banking  which  had  any  direct  bearing  on  the  banking 
business  of  Chicago  was  had  prior  to  1835.  As  early 
as  1816  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  "President, 
Directors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois,"  at 
Shawneetown.  It  was  the  earliest  effort  at  legal  bank- 
ing in  Illinois  and  the  provisions  of  the  charter  were 
not  unlike  those  of  the  other  "wild-cat"  banks  that  fur- 
nished the  worthless  and  irredeemable  paper  money 
scattered  through  the  West  in  early  times,  and  which 
was  the  only  paper  money  issued  by  banks  then  known 
in  Chicago.  The  act  is  given  entire  as  furnishing  the 
modern  reader  a  definite  idea  of  the  legal  basis  on  which 
"wild-cat"  banking  formerly  flourished.  It  was  as 
follows : 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  President,  Directors  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
bv  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  a  bank  shall  be  established  at 
Shawneetown,  the  capital  slock  whereof  shall  not  exceed  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  each,  one-third  thereof  to  remain  open 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Territory  and  State, 
when  a  State  Government  shall  be  formed,  which  Territory  or 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  such  part  of  the  dividend  of  the  said  cor- 

?>ration  in  proportion  to  the  amount  actually  subscribed  by  such 
erritory  or  State,  which  one-third  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  individual 
stock  is  divided,  and  that  subscriptions  for  constituting  the  said 
stock  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next,  be  opened  at 
Shawneetown,  and  at  such  other  places  as  may  be  thought  proper, 
under  the  superintendence  of  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  be 
appointed,  which  subscriptions  shall  continue  open  until  the  whole 
capital  stock  shall  have  been  subscribed  for;  Provided,  however. 
That  so  soon  as  there  shall  be  hfty  thousand  dollars  subscribed  for 
in  the  whole  and  ten  thousand  dollars  actually  paid  in,  the  said  cor- 
poration nuy  commence  business  and  issue  their  notes  accordingly. 

Sec.  a.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
persons,  or  partnership,  or  body  politic  to  subscribe  for  such  or  so 
many  shares  as  he,  she,  or  they  may  think  fit,  nor  shall  there  be 
more  than  ten  shares  subscribed  in  one  day  by  any  person,  cc^rt- 
nership  or  body  politic,  for  the  first  ten  days  after  opening  subscrip- 
tions. The  payments  of  said  subscriptions  shall  be  made  by  the 
subscribers  respectively,  at  the  time  and  manner  following — that  is 
to  say,  at  the  time  of  subscribing  there  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  person  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
io  gCM  or  silver  on  each  share  subscribed  for,  and  the  residue  of 


the  stock  shall  be  paid  at  such  times  audio  sach  installments  as  the 
directors  may  order:  Provided,  That  no  installment  shall  exceed 
twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  stock  subscribed  for,  and  that  at  least 
sixty  days'  notice  be  given  in  one  or  more  public  newspapers  in  the 
Territory:  And  provided  also,  that  if  any  subscriber  shall  fail  to 
make  the  second  payment  at  the  time  an>oinled  by  the  directors 
for  such  payment  to  be  made,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  so  bjr  him,  her. 
or  them  first  paid,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  those  who  shall 
become  subscribers  to  the  said  bank,  their  successors  and  assigns, 
shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  enacted  and  made  a  corporation  and 
body  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The  President.  Director 
and  Cfompany  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois,"  and  shall  so  continue  until 
the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  and  by  that  name  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made  able  and 
capable  in  law.  to  have,  purchase,  receive,  possess,  enjoy,  and 
reuin  to  them  and  their  successors,  lands,  rents,  tenements,  hered- 
itaments, goods,  chattels  and  effects  of  what  kind,  nature  or 
quality  soever,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  including  the  capital  stock  aforesaid,  and 
the  same  to  grant,  demise,  alien,  or  dispose  of,  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  ans«'er  and  answered,  defend  and  be 
defended,  in  courts  of  record  or  any  bther  place  whatever;  and 
also  to  make,  have  and  use  a  seal,  and  the  same  to  break.'atter  and 
renew  at  pleasure,  and  also  to  ordain,  establish  and  put  into  execu- 
tion such  by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary  and  convenient  for  the  government  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion, not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Territory  or  constitution, 
and  generally  to  do,  perform  and  execute  all  and  singular  acts, 
matters  and  things  which  to  them  it  may  appertain  to  do.  subject 
however  to  the  rules,  regulations,  limitations,  and  [H'ovisions  here- 
inafter prescribed  and  declared. 

Sec  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  well  ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  be  twelve  directors, 
the  first  election  of  whom  shall  be  by  the  stockholders  by  plurality 
of  votes  actually  given,  on  such  day  as  the  person  appointed  to 
superintend  the  subscriptions  for  stuck  shall  appoint,  by  giving  at 
least  thirty  days*  notice  m  all  the  public  newspapers  of  the  Territory, 
and  those  who  shall  be  duly  chosen  at  any  election  shall  be  capable 
of  serving  as  directors  by  virtue  of  such  choice,  until  the  full  end 
or  ex[Mration  of  the  first  Monday  of  January  next  ensuing  the  time 
of  such  election,  and  no  longer ;  and  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  in  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  the  election  for 
directors  shall  be  holden.  and  the  said  directors  at  their  lirst  meet- 
ing after  each  election,  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  as  presi- 
dent. 

Sec  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  it  should  happen 
at  any  time  that  an  electifm  for  directors  should  not  be  had  upon 
any  day,  when,  pursuant  to  this  act,  it  ought  to  have  beeiLbolden. 
the  corporation  shall  not  for  that  cause  be  considered  as  diisolved  ; 
but  it  shall  be  lawful  to  hold  an  election  for  directors  on  any  other 
day.  agreeable  to  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  may  be  ^ade  for 
the  government  of  said  corporation,  and  in  such  case  the  directors 
for  the  time  being  shall  continue  to  execute  and  discharge  the 
several  duties  of  the  directors  until  such  election  is  duly  had  and 
made  ;  anything  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  :  And  it  is  further  provided.  That  in  casetrf  death, 
resignation  or  removal  of  director  or  directors,  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  election  for  the  babnce  of  the  year. 

Sec.  6,  Be  it  further  enacted,  Th^t  a  majority  of  the 
directors,  for  the  time  being,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such 
officers,  clerks  and  servants  under  them,  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
executing  the  business  of  the  said  corporation,  and  to  allow  them 
such  compensation  for  their  services  respectively  as  shall  be  rtaaoa- 
able,  and  shall  be  capable  of  exercising  such  other  powers  and 
authorities  for  the  well  governing  and  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the 
said  corporation  as  shall  be  prescribed,  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
laws,  regulations  and  ordinances  of  the  same:  Provided  always. 
That  a'majority  of  the  whole  number  of  directors  shall  be  requi- 
site in  the  choice  of  a  president  and  cashier. 

Sec  7.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  following  rules, 
restrictions,  limitations  and  provisions,  shall  form  and  be  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  constitution  of  the  said  corporati<M, 
to  wit: 

(i).  The  nnmber  of  votes  to  which  the  Apclfjiolders  shaU  be 
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entitled  in  voting  for  difcctors,  shall  be  accordiofr  to  the  nomber  of 
shares  be,  she  or  they  may  respectively  hold,  in  the  pr<^x>rtions 
following — that  is  to  say,  for  one  share  and  not  more  than  two 
shares,  one  vote ;  for  every  two  shares  above  two  and  not  exceed- 
ing ten,  one  vote  ;  for  every  four  shares  above  ten  and  not  exceed- 
ing thiny,  one  vote ;  for  every  six  shares  above  thirty  and  not 
exceeding  sixty,  one  vote  ;  for  every  eight  shares  above  sixty  and 
not  exceeding  one  hundred,  one  vote  ;  for  every  ten  shares  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  shares,  one  vote  ;  and  after  the  election,  no  share 
or  shares  shall  confer  a  right  of  voting,  which  shall  not  have  been 
holders  three  calendar  months  previous  to  the  day  of  election, 

(2).  The  Governor  of  the  State  or  Territoi^  is  hereby  appointed 
agent  for  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  president,  directws  and 
cashier  of  said  bank,  and  is  hereby  entitled  to  exercise  the  right 
of  voting  for  the  same  in  propmtion  to  the  number  of  shwes 
actoally  subscribed  for  bv  the  Legislature,  in  the  same  ratio  that 
indivitfnals,  or  other  bodies  politic  or  cmporate.  are  entitled  to  vote 
for  ;  and  the  said  agents  hereby  aroointM  shall  exercise  the  power 
hereby  vested  in  him  until  the  Legislature  shall  make  other  regula- 
tions respecting  the  same,  and  no  longer. 

(3t.  None  but  a  bona  fide  stockholder,  being  a  resident  citizen 
of  the  Territory,  shall  be  a  director;  nor  shall  a  director  be  entitled 
to  any  other  emolument  than  such  as  shall  be  alk>wed  by  (he  stock- 
hoMers  at  a  general  meeting,  but  the  directors  may  make  such 
compensation  to  the  president  for  his  extraordinary  attendance  at 
the  bank  as  shall  appear  to  them  reasonable  and  jnst. 

(4)  .  Not  less  than  four  directors  shall  constitute  a  board  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  of  whom  the  president  shall  always 
be  one,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  necessary  at)sence,  in  which 
case  his  plate  may  be  supplied  by  any  other  director,  whom  he,  by 
writing  under  his  own  hand,  may  depute  for  that  purpose, 

(5)  .  Any  number  of  stockholders,  not  less  than  fifteen,  who 
shall  be  proprietors  of  not  less  than  fifty  shares,  shall  have  power 
to  call  a  general  meeting  the  stockholders  for  purposes  relative 
to  the  institution,  by  giving  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  in  one  or 
more  of  the  public  newspapers  of  the  Territory,  specifying  in  such 
notice  the  object  or  objects  of  such  meeting,  and  may,  moreover, 
tq^int  three  of  their  members  as  a  committee  to  examine  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  bank,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  affairs 
have  been  ccmducted:  Provided,  That  00  member  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  be  a  director,  president  or  other  officer  of  any  other 
bank. 

(6)  .  Every  cashier,  before  he  enters  upoo  the  duties  of  his  office, 
shall  be  required  to  give  bond  with  two  or  more  sureties  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  directors  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $10,000,  conditioned 
for  his  good  behavior  and  the  faithful  performance  of  hb  duties  to 
the  said  corporation;  and  the  other  omoers  and  servants  shall  also 
enter  into  bond  and  security  in  such  sum  as  the  president  and 
directors  may  prescribe. 

(7)  .  The  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  which  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  corporation  to  hold,  shall  be  only  such  as  shall 
be  requisite  for  its  immediate  accommodation  in  relation  to  the  con- 
venient transaction  of  its  business,  and  such  as  shall  have  been 
bona  fide  mortgaged  to  it  by  way  of  security,  or  conveyed  to  it  in 
satisfaction  of  debts  previously  contracted  in  course  of  its  dealings, 
or  purchased  upon  judgmoits  which  shall  have  been  obtained  tor 
such  debts. 

(8)  .  The  total  amount  of  debts  which  the  said  corporation 
shall  at  any  time  owe,  wheth«-  by  bond,  bill  or  note  or  other  con- 
tract, shall  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  their  capital  actually 
paid  over  and  above  the  moneys  then  actually  deposited  in  the  bank 
for  safe  keeping;  and  in  case  of  excess  the  directors,  under  whose 
administration  it  shall  happen,  shall  be  liable  for  the  same  in  their 
natural  and  private  capaaties,  and  an  action  oi  debt  may  be  brought 
against  them,  their  or  any  of  their  heirs,  executors  or  admintstn- 
tori,  in  any  court  competent  to  try  the  same,  or  dtber  of  them,  by 
any  creditor  or  creditors  of  the  satd  corporation;  but  this  provision 
shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  the  said  corporation,  or  the  lands, 
tenements,  goods  or  chattels  of  the  same  from  being  liable  for  and 
chargeable  with  the  said  excess;  such  of  the  said  directws  who  may 
have  been  absent  when  the  said  excess  was  contracted  or  created, 
or  who  may  have  dissented  from  the  resolution  or  act  whereby  it 
was  ccmtrhcted  or  created,  may  respectively  exonerate  theouefves 
ham  being  so  liable  by  forthwith  giving  notice  oS  the  fact,  and  of 
their  absence  or  dissent,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
which  they  shall  have  power  to  call  for  that  purpose. 

(g).  The  said  corporation  sliall  not  directly  or  indirectly  deal  or 
trade  in  an)rthing  except  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  silver,  or  in  sale 
of  goods  really  and  truly  pledged  for  money  lent  and  not  legally  re- 
deemed in  due  time,  or  of  goods  which  shall  be  the  produce  of  its 
lands;  neither  shall  the  said  corporation  take  more  than  at  the  rate 
al  six  per  cent  per  annum  for  or  upon  its  hians  or  discounts. 

(10).  The  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  assignable  and  transferable  at  any  time,  according  to  such 
rales  as  shall  be  established  in  that  behalf,  by  the  ixws  and  ordi- 


nances of  the  same;  but  no  stock  shall  be  transferred,  the  holder 
thereof  being  indebted  to  the  bank,  until  such  debts  be  satisfied, 
except  the  president  and  directors  shall  otherwise  order  it. 

(11).  The  bills  obligatory  and  of  credit,  under  the  seal  of  said 
corporation,  which  shall  be  made  payable  to  any  person  or  persons, 
shall  be  as»^nable  by  an  endorsement  thereupon,  and  shall  possess 
the  like  qualities  as  to  negotiatHlity,  and  the  holders  thereof  shall 
have  and  maintain  the  like  actions  thereon  as  if  such  bills  oblatory 
and  of  credit  had  been  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  natural  person; 
and  all  bills  or  notes  which  may  be  issued  by  order  of  the  said  cor- 
poration, signed  by  the  president  and  countersigned  by  the  princi- 
pal cashier  or  treasurer  thereof,  promising  the  payment  of  money 
to  any  person  or  persons,  his,  her  or  their  order,  or  to  bearer, 
though  not  under  the  seal  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  binding 
and  obligatory  upon  the  same,  in  like  manner  and  with  like  force 
and  effect  as  upon  any  private  person  or  persons.  If  issued  1^  him, 
her  or  them,  in  his.  her  or  their  private  or  natural  capacity  or 
capacities,  and  shall  be  asugnable  and  negotiable  in  the  like  man- 
ner as  if  they  were  so  issued  by  such  private  person  or  persons — 
that  is  to  say,  which  shall  be  payable  to  any  person  or  persons,  his. 
her  or  their  order — shall  be  assignable  by  endorsement,  in  like 
manner  and  with  like  effect  as  bills  of  exchange  now  are;  and  those 
which  are  payable  to  bearer  shall  be  assignable  and  negotiable  by 
delivery  only. 

(12].  tialf  yearly  dividends  shall  be  made  of  so  much  tji  the 
profits  of  the  bank  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient  and  proper;  and 
once  in  every  three  years  the  directors  shall  lay  before  the  stock- 
h<dders,  at  a  general  meeting,  an  exact  and  particular  statement  of 
the  debts  which  shall  have  remained  unpaid,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  original  credit,  for  a  period  of  treble  the  time  of  that  credit, 
and  of  surplus  of  profit  (if  any)  after  deducting  losses  and  divi- 
dends. If  there  shall  be  a  failure  in  the  payment  of  any  part  of 
any  sum  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  bank,  the  ^arty  fail- 
ing shall  lose  the  dividend  which  may  have  accrued  prior  to  the 
time  of  making  such  payment  during  the  delay  of  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation 
shall  not  at  any  time  suspend  or  refuse  payment  in  gold  and  silver, 
or  of  any  of  its  notes,  bills  or  obligations,  nor  of  any  mone3rs  re- 
ceived upon  deposit  in  said  bank  or  in  its  office  of  discount  and  de- 
posit; and  if  the  said  ctM^oration  shall  at  anjr  time  refuse  or  neglect 
to  pay  on  demand  any  bill,  note  or  obligation  issued  by  the  cor- 
poration according  to  contract,  promise  or  undertaking  therein  ex- 
pressed, or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  on  demand  any  moneys 
received  in  said  bank,  or  in  its  office  aforissaid  or  deposit,  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  then,  and  in  every  such 
case,  the  holder  of  any  such  note,  bill  or  obligation,  or  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  to'  demand  and  receive  the  same,  shall  recover 
interest  in  the  said  bills,  notes,  obligations  or  moneys  until  the 
same  shall  be  fully  paid  and  satisfied  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  time  of  such  demand  as  afcmsaid: 
Provided,  That  the  Legislatute  of  this  Territory  may,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  enact  laws  to  enforce  and  regulate  the  recovery  of  the 
amount  of  the  notes,  bills,  obligations,  or  debts,  of  which  payment 
shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid,  with  the  rate  of  interest  above 
mentioned;  vesting  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose  ia  any  courts 
either  of  law  or  equity  within  this  Territory. 

SBC.  g.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  John  Marshall,  David 
Apperson,  Samuel  Hays,  Leonard  White  and  Samuel  R.  Campbell, 
or  any  three  of  them,  shall  be  commisuiHiers  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  subscriptions  and  who  shall  have  power  to  ^point  a  per- 
son to  receive  the  money  required  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, and  the  said  receiver  shall,  as  soon  as  the  directors  are 
appointed,  pay  over  the  same  into  the  hands  of  such  person  as  the 
dunectMS  may  direct 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  aforesud  corporation 
shall  not  be  dissolved  previous  to  the  cn>iratioa  of  their  charter, 
nor  until  their  debts,  contracts,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  under- 
takings in  their  corporate  capacity,  shall  be  finally  and  faithfully 
settled:  Provided,  also.  That  after  the  expiration  of  their  charter, 
they  shall  not  transact  business,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act.  further  than  to  settle  and  close  their  contracts 
as  abon  movided.  This  act  to  uke  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
WILLIS  Hargrave,  Spfaker  of  the  Houu  0/  R^tetUativn. 
Pierre  Mekard.  President  of  the  legislative  Cumeil. 
Approved  December  s8,  1816. 

NiNiAN  Edwards.  (Geotfnar,) 

Under  the  Territorial  Govemmentf  two  other  banks 
were  chartered,  one  at  Edwardsville  and  one  at  Cairo, 
under  charters  the  provisions  of  which  were  similar  to 
that  above  quoted.  Their  existence  had  ceased  before 
Chicago  became  an  element  in  the  banking  of  the  State. 
The  Cairo  Bank  had  a  somewhat  mythical  existence 
until  1836,  at  which  time  it  was  brought  into  actual  life 
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for  speculative  purposes,  issued  its  full  quota  of  paper 
money,  flourished  for  a  time,  and  finally  succumbed  to 
the  rough  financial  storms  of  the  times.  Its  charter  was 
repeal^  on  the  4th  of  March,  1843. 

The  Edwardsville  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Illinois  at 
Shawneetown  became  banks  of  deposit,  and  received 
the  public  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
in  Illinois.  The  Edwardsville  Bank  failed  in  1819-20, 
owing  large  sums  to  depositors,  which  it  never  paid. 
The  United  States  brought  suit  against  the  bank  for  its 
deposits  and  obtained  a  judgment  for  $54,000,  which 
proved  valueless.  The  bills,  of  course,  became  worth- 
less. The  bank  at  Shawneetown  showed  more  vitality, 
being  under  more  skillful  financial  management.  It 
went  into  business  immediately  after  its  charter  was 
granted,  and  being  a  repository  of  Government  funds, 
acquired  an  extensive  credit,  which  it  kept  unimpaired 
until  the  general  failure  of  all  the  Kentucky  banks  in 
1821.  It  was  one  of  the  last  to  suspend,  which  it  did 
August  21,  and  was  one  of  the  very  fe*  banks  of  the 
time  that  ever  paid  even  a  dividend  on  its  indebtedness. 
It  managed  to  compromise  its  debts  both  public  and 
private,  by  means  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain, 
and  save  its  franchises  under  its  charter.  It  remained 
dormant  until  February  12,  1835,  at  which  time  an  act 
was  passed  to  extend  its  charter  for  twenty*  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  January,  1837.  Under  the  extended 
charter  the  bank  was  authorized  to  receive  interest  for 
loans  made:  "On  loans  for  six  months  or  under,  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum;  and  on  loans  over  six 
months  at  the  rate  of  eight  percent  per  annum."  All 
stock  not  responding  to  the  calls  to  be  forfeited,  and  the 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  stock  reserved  to  the 
State  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  proceeds 
paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State.  In  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  the  Bank  was  to  pay 
into  the  State  Treasury,  annually,  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock  paid  in. 

State  Banks. — On  the  adoption  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution, August  26,  1818,  there  was  in  existence  within 
the  bounds  of  the  State,  only  the  bank  of  Shawneetown, 
then  in  good  credit,  and  the  Edwardsville  Bank  already 
in  the  throes  of  dissolution.  The  constitution  first 
adopted  declared  that  there  should  be  no  other  banks  or 
moneyed  institutions  in  Illinois,  but  those  already  pro- 
vided by  law,  except  a  State  Bank  and  its  branches. 

March  22,  1819,  the  first  State  bank  was  incorpor- 
ated under  the  name  and  style  of  the  "  President, 
Directors  and  Company  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois." 
The  amount  of  capital  was  limited  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  was  owned  by  the  State, 
which  through  the  Legislature  was  invested  with  its 
entire  management  and  control.  The  president  and 
directors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  on  a  joint  ballot,  and  the  cashiers 
appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  directors.  The  property, 
l3nds  and  faith  of  the  State  were  pledged  without  any 
restrictions  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  issued,  and 
the  State  was  pledged,  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  years  (the  time  of  its  charter),  to  redeem  all  bills 
presented  in  gold  or  silver.  The  bills  were  declared 
legal  tender  for  all  debts  due  the  State.  The  school- 
fund  and  all  specie,  or  "  land-office  money,"  were 
required  to  be  deposited  in  the  principal  bank.  Two 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  procure  plates 
and  start  the  financial  institution  on  its  career  of  benefi- 
cence. Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  put 
in  circulation.  It  was  to  be  distributed  in  the  several 
districts  in  ratio  with  the  population.  The  bills  were  to 
be  loaned  on  notes,  secured  by  mortgage,  at  the  rate  of 


six  per  cent  per  annum.  As  the  bills  themselves  bore 
an  interest  of  two  per  cent  per  annum  the  borrower 
virtually  paid  but  four  per  cent,  for  his  money.  No 
person  was  entitled  to  a  loan  of  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  ofiicera  of  the  bank  were  entitled  for 
their  services  to  banking  accommodations,  on  approved 
security,  at  two  per  cent  per  annum,  in  the  following 
amounts  :  President  of  the  principal  bank,  $2,000  ;  the 
president  of  each  branch,  $1,000 ;  and  each  director, 
$750.  Four  branches  were  established  :  At  Edwards- 
ville, Madison  County ;  at  Brownsville,  Jackson 
County ;  at  Shawneetown,  Gallatin  County  ;  and  at  the 
seat  of  justice  in  Edwards  County. 

The  currency  soon  flooded  the  State  and  all  gold 
and  silver  disappeared  as  a  circulating  medium,  and, 
as  was  quite  natural,  did  not  enter  the  vaults  of  the 
wild-cat  bank  or  any  of  its  branches.  The  money  was 
scarcely  in  circulation  before  it  depreciated  to  seventy 
cents  on  the  dollar,  then  to  fifty  and  so  on  down  to 
twenty-five  cents,  when  it  disappeared  from  circulation 
and  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  shrewd  speculators 
who  looked  to  its  ultimate  redemption  by  the  State. 
There  was  subsequently  a  special  law  passed  legalizing 
the  payment  of  the  officers  of  the  State  government  in 
this  depreciated  paper  at  its  current  value.  As  under 
the  terms  of  the  charter  all  ta^ies  and  revenue  of  the 
State  were  payable  in  these  bills,  the  State  at  last 
became  hopelessly  entangled  in  its  own  financial  system 
and  was  forced  to  withdraw  the  circulation.  This  was 
begun  in  1834,  but  the  currency  continued  to  circulate 
in  the  channels  of  the  State  receipts  and  disbursements 
until  the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  183 1,  when  the 
State  closed  its  banking  business  at  a  loss  exceeding  the 
full  amount  of  the  original  issue.  Governor  Thomas 
Ford,  in  his  History  of  Illinois,  sums  up  the  result  as 
follows  : 

"  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  it  (the  State)  must  have 
lost  more  than  $150,000  by  receiving  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency, $150,000  more  by  paying  it  out,  and  $100,000  of 
the  loans,  which  were  never  repaid  by  the  borrowers, 
and  which  the  State  had  to  make  good,  by  receiving  the 
bills  of  the  bank  for  taxes,  by  funding  some  at  six  per 
cent  interest,  and  paying  a  part  in  cash,  in  the  year 
1S31.  Inclosing  upxhe  affairs  of  the  bank  the  State 
borrowed  of  one  Samuel  Wiggins,  January  29,  1S31, 
the  sum  of  $100,000.  It  is  stated  by  contemporary 
writers  that  the  shrewd  and  provident  Wiggins  paid 
over  a  large  part  of  the  loan  to  the  State  in  bills  of  the 
old  State  Bank  which  had  been  bought  up  by  him  at 
a  low  price  and  which  the  State  now  redeemed  at  par. 
The  loan  was  at  the  time  extremely  unpopular,  and 
threats  of  repudiation  were  rife  for  years  afterward. 
It  was  however,  paid  ultimately,  principal  and  interest, 
and  the  credit  of  the  State  saved  from  blemish." 

For  two  or  three  years  succeeding  the  closing  up  of 
the  old  State  Bank  no  bank  legislation  was  had.  The 
citizens  of  the  State  were  wholly  engrossed  in  the  Indian 
troubles  which  culminated  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  su 
called.  The  treaties  which  followed  its  close  opened 
up  a  vast  domain  for  settlement,  and,  in  1834,  the  tide 
of  emigration  from  the  East  set  strongly  through  Chi- 
cago toward  the  region  lying  west  and  northwest,  soon 
to  be  open  for  settlement.  Many  on  reaching  Chicago 
cut  short  their  prospective  tours  and  found  their  per- 
manent home  here,  thus  swelling  the  population  and 
making  a  most  thriving  village,  which  even  then  gave 
promise  of  becoming  the. center  of  tra<^  for  the  great 
crowds  of  prospectors  which  were  passing  through. 
Thus  during  the  short  space  of  two  years  Chicago  grew 
from  a  small  and  unimportant  hamlet,  wi$h  little  trade 
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or  commerce,  to  be  an  exceedingly  busy  center  of  trade, 
with  a  resident  population,  according  to  the  State  cen- 
sus taken  in  1835,  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  inhabitants.  All  were  filled  with  the  intense 
desire  to  better  their  condition  by  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  a  new  and  rich  country 
rapidly  filling  up  with  sturdy  and  thrifty  settlers.  In- 
spired with  courage  and  hope  adequate  to  the  brilliant 
prospects  offered,  Chicago  that  year  put  on  the  armor 
of  enterprise  in  which  she  has  fought  through  flood,  and 
fire,  and  war,  and  financial  disaster,  unflinchingly  and 
with  no  backward  step,  to  the  proud  position  of  the 
inland  metropolis  of  the  nation;  a  city,  with  its  suburbs, 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  as  busy,  as 
persistent,  as  sturdy,  and  with  faith  in  its  future  yet 
beyond,  as  strong  as  appeared  to  the  pioneer  denizens 
of  the  little  Chicago  of  fifty  years  ago. 

It  was  not  until  1835  that  a  banker  could  have  found 
a  paying  business  in  Chicago.  During  that  year  began 
the  great  mania  for  land  speculation  which,  from  the 
pinj  forests  of  Maine  swept  the  country  to  the  prairies 
west  of  the  great  lakes.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  city 
lots  in  paper  cities,  and  claims  to  vast  tracts  of  land, 
at  constantly  enhancing  prices,  became  the  absorbing 
business  of  the  times.  The  titles  to  the  land  in  many 
cases  was  no  less  fictitious  than  the  prices  they  realized; 
yet  the  immense  volume  of  business  transacted  required 
a  certain  amount  of  money  "to  facilitate  exchanges"  if 
not  sufficient  to  do  a  cash  business,  which  at  the  time 
was  not  thought  of.  Chicago  then  felt  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  the  sore  need  of  money,  and  yearned  for 
a  bank  of  issue. 

Another  State  Bank. —  Chastened  into  some 
slight  degree  of  caution,  but  by  no  means  disheartened 
by  the  outcome  of  the  business  of  the  old  State  Bank, 
the  Legislature,  February  12,  1835,  in  addition  to 
extending  the  charter  of  the  Shawneetown  Bank,  as 
before  mentioned,  incorporated  another  State  bank. 
The  Legislature  did  not,  as  before,  take  upon  itself  in 
behalf  of  the  State  the  responsibility  of  managing  the 
bank,  nor  did  it  assume  the  payment  of  its  obliga- 
tions or  the  redemption  of  its  bills  in  specie,  either  on 
demand  or  at  any  future  period.  With  the  wisdom  which 
comes  from  experience  it  was  content  to  leave  the 
entire  management  of  the  bank  to  private  enterprise. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  pro- 
visions of  the  charter.  The  title  of  the  act  was:  "An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the 
State  of  Illinois;"  the  capital  was  to  be  $1,500,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each;  $1,- 
400,000  to  be  subscribed  by  individuals,  while  $100,000 
should  be  reserved  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  State, 
whenever  the  Legislature  might  deem  it  prc^r  to  sub- 
scribe the  whole  or  such  parts  thereof  as  the  condition 
of  the  treasury  might  justify.  It  was  further  provided 
that  the  capital  stock  might  be  increased  $1,000,000  by 
individual  subscriptions.  The  style  of  the  corporate 
body  was:  "  The  President,  Directors  and  Company  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,"  and  the  corporation  was  to 
continue  until  January  i,  i860.  The  principal  bank 
was  to  be  located  at  Springfield,  with  branches,  not  to 
exceed  six  in  number,  to  be  located  within  the  State  at 
such  points  as  the  president  and  directors  should  deter- 
mine. 

The  bank  was  forbidden  to  commence  business  until 
$250,000  of  the  capital  stock  should  have  been  paid  in 
in  specie :  rates  of  interest  on  loans  for  sixty  days  or 
less,  six  per  cent ;  on  loans  over  six  months  and  under 
twelve,  eight  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  amount  of  bills  or  notes  in  circulation  was 


limited  to  twice  and  a  half  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
paid  in  and  possessed,  exclusive  of  the  sum  due  on  de- 
posits; and  its  loans  and  discounts  were  never  to  ex- 
ceed three  times  the  amount  of  such  stock,  exclusive  of 
the  deposits  aforesaid.  Directors  were  declared  liable 
in  their  natural  and  private  capacity  for  any  transgres- 
sion of  the  above  limits.  The  section  concerning  the 
redemption  of  bills  read  as  follows: 

"  Section  25.  If,  at  any  time,  the  coqjoration  hereby  created, 
shall  neglect  or  refuse,  for  ten  days  after  demand,  at  the  banking 
house,  during  the  regular  hours  of  business,  to  redeem,  in  specie, 
any  evidence  of  debt  issued  by  the  said  corporation,  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  discontinue  and  close  all  its  operations  of  business 
except  the  securing  and  collecting  of  debts  due  or  to  become  due 
to  the  said  corporation,  and  the  charter  hereby  granted  shall  be 
forfeited. 

"  Section  26.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to 
the  holders  of  every  evidence  of  debt  made  by  it — the  payment  of 
which  shall  have  been  refused,  damages  for  the  non-payment 
thereof,  in  lieu  of  interest  at  and  after  the  rate  of  teit  per  centum 
per  annum,  from  the  time  of  stich  refusal  until  the  payment  of  such 
evidences  of  debt  and  the  dam.nges  thereon." 

It  was  further  provided,  that  whenever  the  State 
should  have  subscribed  for  and  paid  the  amount  of 
$100,000,  for  stock  reserved  for  it,  the  Governor  should 
nominate  two  directors  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
State  in  the  corporation.  The  issuing  of  bills  of  a  less 
denominatibn  than  five  dollars  was  forbidden  under  for- 
feiture of  charter.  The  bank  was  to  pay  annually,  on 
January  i,  into  the  State  treasury,  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid 
in  by  individuals.  In  lieu  of  all  taxes  whatever.  Inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  bank  with  the  election  of  State 
officers  forfeited  the  charter  of  the  bank.  Supplemen- 
tary to  this  act,  January  16,  1836,  the  bank  was  author- 
ized to  increase  the  number  of  its  branches  to  nine;  the 
time  for  redeeming  its  bills,  without  forfeiture  of  its 
charter,  was  extended  from  ten  to  fifty  days.  As  a  con- 
sideration for  these  favors  the  bank  agreed  to  redeem 
what  was  known  as  the  "Wiggins  loan."  together  with 
what  interest  might  thereafter  accrue  thereon.  This,  a 
part  of  the  burden  left  by  the  old  State  Bank,  became 
the  heritage  of  its  successor. 

Chicago  gets  her  first  Bank. — The  citizens  of 
Chicago  immediately  moved  to  secure  the  location  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  State  Bank  in  their  town. 
Their  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  announcement 
was  made  as  early  as  June,  1835,  that  a  branch  was  to 
be  established  there.  December  5,  1835,  the  officers  of 
the  "Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  State  Bank  "  were 
announced  in  the  American  as  follows:  Directors — John 
H.  Kinzie,  president ;  G.  S.  Hubbard,  Peter  Pruyne,  E. 
K.  Hubbard,  R.  J.  Hamilton,  Walter  Kimball,  H.  B. 
Clarke,  G.  W.  Dole,  E.  D.  Taylor;  Cashier,  W.  H. 

Brown.  The  bank  was  open  for  business  about  the 
middle  of  December,  in  the  four-story  brick  block  then 
owned  by  Garrett,  Brown  &  Bro.,  at  the  corner  of  La- 
Salle  and  South  Water  streets,  and  immediately  started 
off  with  a  flourishing  business.  The  cashier  advertised 
in  the  American,  February  13,  1836,  that  the  bank  was 
to  be  kept  open  for  business  from  9  o'clock  a.m.,  to  i 
o'clock  p.  M.,  that  "discount  days"  were  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  that  all  paper  should  be  offered  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays.  As  an  index  of  the  magnitude  of 
some  of  the  accounts  as  well  as  the  heavy  bu^R«ss  then 
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done  by  one  of  the  leading  fiims  it  was  stated  in  the 
American  of  March  12,  1836,  that  the  Messrs.  Garrett, 
Brown  &  Brc,  from  December  30,  1835,  to  February 
27,  1836,  deposited  with  the  Chicago  Branch  Bank  the 
sum  of  $34,359-31-  This  was  nearly  an  average  of 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  day,  and  at  that  time  was  an 
item  of  news  that  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  enter- 
prising firm  that  did  the  immense  business  evinced  by 
their  huge  deposits,  as  well  as  upon  the  solid  financial 
institutions  that  could  be  tru^£d  by  them  with  such  a 
fabulous  amount 

Although  the  Chicago  Branch  was  the  only  bank  in 
the  city  at  the  beginning  of  1836,  the  bills  of  the  Illinois 
State  Bank  furnished  but  a  small  part  of  the  currency 
in  circulation.  The  value  of  the  bills  in  circulation  de- 
pended more  on  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be 
circulated  than  upon  any  knowledge  as  to  their  intrinsic 
worth.  Anything  that  would  go  at  the  bank  or  that 
was  not  questioned  on  the  street  would  do.  The  Shaw- 
neetown  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Green  Bay,  working  under 
charter  from  the  Michigan  Territorial  Legislature  and 
other  banks,  sufficiently  remote  for  safety,  helped  to 
swell  the  volume  of  currency  and  buoy  up  the  inflated 
trade  of  the  times. 

Things  went  on  swimmingly  all  through  1836  and 
until  the  spring  of  1837.  Then  came  the  sudden  crash 
in  the  East,  a  decline  in  values,  a  general  suspension  or 
failure  of  banks,  and  individual  ruin  on  every  hand. 
The  far  West  was  at  first  believed  to  be  too  remote  to  be 
drawn  into  the  Eastern  whirlpool  of  destruction.  Its 
banks  had  no  circulation  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  there- 
fore were  not  subject  to  the  sudden  and  overwhelming 
demand  for  redemption  and  liquidation  which  fell  upon 
the  Eastern  banks  without  warning.  The  banks  of 
Illinois  and  the  speculation  in  Western  lands  seemed  to 
have  little  in  common  with  the  speculative  craze  in  the 
far  East,  except  that  it  was  a  psychological  development 
of  the  same  mental  disorder.  It  was  reasoned  that  with 
hier  own  money  and  her  own  lands,  and  her  own  prices, 
Illinois  might  float  securely  in  her  own  tub.  Forthwith 
the  wise  men  set  about  fortifying  for  the  coming  storm. 
The  bank  was,  of  course,  the  palladium  of  safety.  It 
was  determined  to  have  money  of  home  manufacture  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  Illinois  tub  afloat.  In 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1836,  in  connection  with  the 
great  speculative  excitement  then  near  its  culminating 
point,  a  great  system  of  public  improvements  began  to 
be  discussed.  It  embraced  the  stupendous  work  of 
pledging  the  public  credit  to  such  an  amount  as  might 
complete  a  water  way  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  cover  the  whole  State  with  a  system  of  rail- 
roads that  would  reach  nearly  every  prominent  paper 
city  which  had  been  laid  out,  and  which  only  needed 
railroad  facilities  to  make  them  habitable  as  well  as  in- 
habited. The  necessity  of  a  population  in  order  to  keep 
up  prices,  began  to  dawn  upon  the  people  of  Illinois 
almost  simultaneously,  with  the  determination  to  create 
through  the  banks  an  ample  supply  of  money.  The  two 
ideas  seemed  to  have  a  correlative  fitness  to  together 
raise  the  State  to  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  at 
once.  The  building  of  the  railroads  and  the  canal  and 
the  improvement  of  the  river  navigation,  would  open  up 
the  country  to  immediate  and  rapid  settlement,  and  the 
highest  hopes  of  the  wildest  speculators  thus  find 
fruition.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  most  of  the 
towns,  where  the  plan  was  discussed  and  resolutions 
favoring  the  project  passed,  and,  from  most  of  the 
counties,  delegates  appointed  to  attend  an  Internal 
Improvement  convention,  to  be  held  at  the  capital.  The 
■conTentioa  assembled  at  the  same  time  as  did  the  L^;is- 


lature  of  1836-37,  and  recommended  to  that  body  a 
system  of  internal  improvements,  whtch,  as  stated  in 
the  resolutions,  "should  be  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  people."  The  scheme  was  without  doubt, 
worked  up  to  this  point,  by  a  few  shrewd  designing  men 
for  purposes  not  entirely  patriotic  or  unselfish,  but  when 
presented,  it  was  most  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Legis  - 
lature.  The  building  of  the  proposed  railways,  and  the 
improvements  of  navigable  streams,  allayed  the  bitter 
opposition  which  had  developed  in  sections  of  the  State 
too  remote  from  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  to  be 
benefited  by  the  project,  and  the  canal  section  could 
well  afford  to  support  tbe  general  scheme,  however 
visionary,  if  thereby  could  be  secured  further  appropri- 
ations for  the  continuance  of  the  work.  The  banking 
interest  could  but  approve  of  a  plan  that  would  make 
the  banks  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  State  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  scheme ;  the  people  saw  in  it  a  flood  of 
money,  sudden  wealth  without  toil,  and  a  continuance 
of  good  times,  and  Illinois,  basking  in  the  sun  of  pros- 
perity, the  haven  of  rest  to  which  the  pauperized  in- 
habitants of  less  favored  States  would  flock  for  homes, 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  domain  and 
ever  after  remain  the  richest,  the  most  populous  and  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  States.  There  were  conser- 
vatives who  saw  the  danger,  warned  the  people  and 
opposed  the  plan  as  inopportune,  visionary,  dangerous 
to  the  credit  of  the  State  and  ruinous  to  its  people ;  but 
all  their  efforts  to  stem  the  popular  tide  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  project  proved  futile. 

On  February  27,  1837,  the  great  scheme  of  internal 
improvements  was  legally  inaugurated  in  the  Legis- 
lature, by  the  passage  of  a  bill,  the  provision  of  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  have  met  the  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  wildest  enthusiast  of  those  visionary  times. 

The  act  created  a  Board  of  Fund  Commissioners, 
consisting  of  three  members,  who  were  to  be  **  practical 
and  experienced  financier  ; "  and  also  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works,  ronsisttng  of  seven  mem- 
bers. The  members  of  those  two  executive  boards 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  to 
hold  their  offices  for  two  years.  The  Commissioners 
were  authorized  and  required  to  complete,  "  within  a 
reasonable  time  certain  public  works,  and  for  which 
appropriations  were  made  as  follows  : 

For  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 

Great  Wabash  $100,000 

The  Illinois  River   100,000 

Tbe  Rock  River    100,000 

The  Kaskaskia  Kjver   50,000 

Tbe  Little  Wabash   50,000 

Total  $400,000 

For  the  building  of  railroads: 

The  Great  Western  Railroad  from  Vincennes  to 

St.  I^uis  $  250,000 

A  railroad  from  the  city  of  Cairo,  at  or  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  via  Vandalia,  Shclbyville  and  De- 
catur, and  Bloomington  to  the  southern  ter- 
minatios  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal, 
and  from  thence  by  way  of  Savannah  to 
Galena  3, 500,000 

A  southern  cross  railroad,  from  Alton  to  Mount 
Carmel,  via  Edwardsville,  Carlyle,  Salem, 
Fairfield  and  .Albion;  and  also  a  railroad 
from  Alton  to  Shawneetown   1,600,000 

A  northemcross  railroad,  from  Quincy  to  Spring- 
field, and  from  thence  to  the  Indiana  State 
line,  in  the  direction  of  l.aFayette  1,850,000 

A  branch  from  the  central  railroad,  from  near 
Shelbyville  to  the  Indiana  line  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Terre  Haute  . .    650,000 

A  railroad  from  Peona,  on  tbe  Illinois  River, 

to  Warsaw,  on  the  Missisnppi  ^CTT  ^^^^^  T  ^ 
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A  railroad  from  lower  Alton  to  the  central  rail* 

road   600,000 

A  railroad  from  Bdleville,  via  Lebanon,  to 
intersect  the  railroad  from  Alton  to  Mount 
Carmel   150,000 

A  railroad  from  Bloomington.  McLean  County, 
to  Mackinaw,  in  Tazewell  County,  and  a 
branch  throt^h  Tremcmt  to  Pekin   350.000 

Total  appropriated  for  railroad  building.  .S9,(>50i00o 

There  was  a  further  appropriation  of  $200,000,  to 
counties  which  neither  of  the  proposed  railroads  nor  the 
canal  would  pass,  "  for  the  improvements  of  roads  and 
bridges,"  the  said  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  counties 
designated,  "  from  the  first  money  that  should  be  ob- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  this  act."  This  appro- 
priation was  little  less  than  a  legislative  bribe  to  the  few 
counties  that  otherwise,  seeing  themselves  shut  out  from 
the  distribution  of  benefits,  might  have  jeopardized 
the  passage  of  the  bill  by  their  opposition.  The  total 
amount  appropriated  was  $10,250,000  ;  and  the  total 
length  of  roads  contemplated  was  1,341  miles. 

The  fund  constituted  for  the  work  proposed  was  to 
consist'  1.  Of  money  to  be  borrowed.  2.  All  appro- 
priations which  should  be  made  from  time  to  time 
out  of  the  State  revenues,  arising  from  lands  and  taxes. 
3.  All  moneys  to  be  received  from  tolls,  etc.  4.  All 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  arising  from  lands  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  State.  5.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands 
which  might  be  donated  by  the  General  Government  in 
aid  of  the  undertaking.  6.  All  grants  and  donations 
from  individuals.  7.  All  profits  and  interest  which 
may  accrue  from  said  works,  together  with  the  balance 
(after  paying  the  debt  due  to  the  school,  college,  and 
seminary  fund)  to  be  received  under  the  distribution 
law  of  Congress,  which  amount  of  said  deposit,  so 
funded,  was  "  to  be  charged  to  the  said  fund  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  repaid  out  of  the  same  when 
demanded  by  the  General  Government."  8.  All  net 
profits,  to  arise  from  bank  and  other  stocks  thereafter 
to  be  subscribed  for,  or  owned  by  the  State,  after 
liquidating  the  interest  on  loans  contracted  by  the  pur- 
chase of  such  bank  or  other  stock.*  The  passage  of 
the  bill  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  digest  involved  the 
necessity  of  enlarged  banking  facilities  in  the  State, — 
indeed  the  bolstering  up  of  the  banks,  or  rather  their 
absorption  by  the  State  was  but  a  part  of  the  scheme  to 
be  worked  in  a  co-of>erative  way  to  the  attainment  of 
the  same  end.  The  banks  were  to  receive  a  large 
amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  in  payment  for  stock 
to  be  subscribed  for  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
come the  fiscal  agents  of  the  State  for  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  the  vast  sums  involved  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work.  Accordingly  March  4,  1837,  an  act 
was  passed  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Shawnee- 
town  Bank  $1,400,000,  all  of  which  with  the  consent  of 
the  bank  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  State;  also,  during 
the  same  session,  an  act  increasing  the  capital  of  the 
State  Bank  $2,000,000,  which  increased  stock  was  like- 
wise to  be  taken  by  the  State.  To  pay  for  the  stock 
subscribed  for,  the  Fund  Commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  subscribe  for  the  amount,  payment  for  which 
was  to  be  made,  a  part  from  the  State's  dividend  of 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  sale  of  State  bonds.  The  total 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  two  Illinois  banks 
after  the  increase  was:  Shawneetown  Bank,  $1,700,000; 
State  Bank,  $3,100,000.  Of  these  amounts  the  stock 
was  owned  as  follows:  Of  the  Shawneetown  Bank,  $300,- 
000  by  private  individuals  and  $1,500,000  by  the  State; 

■  For  ■  further  history  of  the  scheme  up  to  the  time  of  hs  utter  failure 
Bud  atandonmeat,  see  article  on  Kailrowls. 
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of  the  State  Bank  $1,000,000  by  individual  stockholders, 
and  $2,100,000  by  the  State.  Governor  Ford*  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
banks  were  started  in  their  enlarged  sphere  of  useful- 
ness by  the  State: 

"Although  the  State  was  to  have  the  majority  of 
stock  in  both  banks,  yet  were  the  private  stockholders 
to  have  a  majority  of  the  directors.  The  banks  were 
made  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  canal  and  railroad  funds; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  mere  chance  that  the  State 
did  not  lose  its  entire  capital  thus  invested.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  State  bonds  would  sell  for  a  premium  of 
about  ten  per  cent,  which  would  go  to  swell  the  interest 
fund;  and  that  the  dividends  upon  stock  would  not 
only  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  but  furnish  a  large 
surplus  to  be  carried,  likewise  to  the  interest  fund. 
However,  when  these  bonds  were  offered  in  market, 
they  could  not  be  sold  even  at  par.  The  banks  were 
accommodating,  and  rather  than  the  speculation  should 
fait,  they  agreed  to  take  the  bonds  at  par,  as  cash, 
amounting  to  $2,665,000.  The  Bank  of  Illinois  (Shaw- 
neetown) sold  their  lot  of  $900,000,  but  the  $1,765,000 
in  bonds  disposed  of  to  the  State  Bank,  it  is  alleged, 
were  never  sold.  They  were,  however,  used  as  bank 
capital,  and  the  bank  expanded  its  business  accord- 
ingly." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  in  the  onset  the 
banks  were  obliged  to  come  forward  and  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  State  by  taking  its  bonds  at  par,  which 
was  above  the  market  value,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
State  Bank,  in  so  far  as  it  extended  its  business  upon 
the  basis  of  the  sold  or  unsaleable  State  bonds,  it  was 
doing  it  on  dead  capital  and  running  the  imminent  risk 
of  failure.  It  did  not  take  long  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
the  system.  In  the  spring  of  1837  the  speculative 
bubble  burst,  prices  collapsed,  and  the  banks  of  the 
whole  country  suspended  specie  payment.  It  became 
at  once  apparent  that  the  State  Bank  must  suspend  with 
the  other  banks  of  the  country  or  fail.  It  had  already 
become  crippled  by  many  failures  among  its  speculat- 
ive customers,  to  whom  it  had  loaned  money,  and  had 
still  further  weakened  its  position  by  extending  its 
business  largely  on  the  unavailable  capital  of  Illinois 
bonds.  Being,  as  it  was,  one  of  the  fiscal  agents  for 
both  the  canal  and  railroads,  and  indebted  to  both 
these  funds  to  a  large  amount,  its  failure  would  have 
involved  in  ruin  the  whole  system  of  public  improve- 
ments. To  avert  the  threatened  calamity,  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  called  in  July.  Of  this 
s^sion,  Governor  Ford,  in  his  hi^ory,  says: 

"  The  Governor's  message  made  a  statement  of  the 
matter,  without  any  direct  recommendation  to  legalize 
the  suspension,  and  did  recommend  a  repeal  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  internal  improvement  system.  The 
Legislature  did  legalize  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, but  refused  to  touch  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements.  It  was  plain  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  arrest  the  evil  for  nearly  two  years  more." 

The  act  passed,  legalizing  suspension,  was  general 
in  its  nature,  and  was  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  suspend,  for  a  limited  time,  certain  Laws  in  relation 
to  the  Banks  of  this  State. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  Sute  of  Illi- 
nois, represented  in  the  General  Assembly, — That  every  provision 
of  law,  requiring  or  authorizing  proceeclings  against  any  bank  in 
this  State,  with  a  view  to  forfrit  its  charter  or  wind  np  its  concerns, 
or  which  requires  said  bank  to  suspend  its  operations  and  proceed- 
ings, in  consequence  of  its  refusal  to  pay  its  notes  or  evidences  of 
debt  in  specie,  is  hereby  suspended  until  the  end  of  next  general  or 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  unless  banks  shall  have 
generally  resumed  specie  payment  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  case 

•  "  Hiuorr  of  lUinoia, "  pp.  90-91.  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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the  Governor  shall  ^he  notice  thereof  by  proclamation,  and  the 
said  bonk  shall,  within  twenty  davs  thereafter,  also,  resume  specie 
payments:  Provided,  bowerer,  That  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
forgoing  provision,  said  banks  shall  agree  to  conform  to,  and 
comply  with,  the  following  conditions,  restrictions  and  limitations, 
viz.: 

First — That  it  will  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  divide  or 
pay  among  its  stockholders,  or  to  any  penon  for  them,  any  divi- 
dends, interest,  or  profits  whatever,  until  it  shall  hona  fide  resume 
the  payment  of  its  notes  and  evidences  of  debt  in  specie,  which 
dividends  shall  be  retained  in  bank  as  an  additioaal  security  to  the 
holders  of  its  DOtes. 

Second — That  it  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the 
suspension  of  specie  payment,  sell,  dispose  of,  or  part  with  any  of 
its  specie,  or  gold  or  silver  bullion,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
change  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars,  or  under  the  'sum  of  five 
dollars. 

Third  —  That  it  will  furnish  monthly,  upon  the  oath  of  its 
president  or  cashier,  to  the  Executive  of  the  State,  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  condition  and  financial  operations  of  said 
rank  and  branches,  which  shall  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  Sute  Printer. 

Fourth — That  it  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  issue  or  put  in 
circulation,  during  the  period  of  its  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
any  bank  bills  or  notes,  or  any  evidence  of  debt  by  which  the 
amount  of  its  circulation  shall  be  increased  beyond  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  paid  in  by  the  stockholders. 

Fifth —  That  it  will  receive  upon  depout  any  funds  belon^ng 
to  the  State,  which  may  be  required  to  be  so  deported,  and  pay 
the  same  out  upon  the  order  of  the  proper  officer,  or  agent  of  the 
State,  in  kind,  free  from  charge;  uid  also  all  funds  heretofore 
deposited  by  the  State. 

Sixth  —  That  until  the  banks  shall  resume  specie  payment, 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  who  are  indebted  to  them  upon 
notes  heretofore  discounted,  shall  be  allowed  to  pay  their  debts 
in  installments,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  each  and  every 
renewal  of  the  amount  originally  clue,  upon  condition  that  such 
debtors  shall  execute  new  notes,  with  satisfactory  security  and  pay 
the  aforesaid  per  cent,  and  the  interest  in  advance,  according  to 
the  usage  and  custom  of  banking:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  notes  or  bonds  assigned  or  endorsed  to  the  bank. 

Seventh  —  That,  any  violation  k&  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
any  failure  to  comply  with  and  conform  to  the  same,  shall  subject 
the  bank  in  default  to  a  forfeiture  of  its  charter. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  bank  shall  accept  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  the  president  thereof  shall  furnish  the  Governor  with 
a  certificate  of  the  fact  of  such  acceptance,  under  their  corporate 
seal,  the  Governor  shall  issue  a  proclamation,  stating  the  fact  of 
such  acceptance;  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  proclama- 
tion such  bank  shall  be  considered  as  being  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  hereby  conferred,  and  bound  by  all  the  conditions,  restric- 
U(ms  and  limitations  herein  contained. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  impair 
any  rights  required  by  individuals,  or  to  exonerate  the  bank  from 
any  liability  to  the  holders  of  its  notes,  for  the  non-payment  of 
the  same;  and  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  as  well 
to  notes  heretoftwe  issued  as  to  notes  which  may  hereafter  be 
issued. 

Approved  3ist  July,  1837. 

The  State  Bank,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
continued  to  do  business  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  State, 
although  it  never  again  redeemed  its  obligations  in  spe- 
cie. So  long  as  the  fund  commissioners  could  dispose 
of  the  State  bonds  in  sufficient  amounts  to  continue  the 
internal  improvements  it  had  a  fair  although  somewhat 
soiled  reputation  as  a  monetary  institution.  The  work 
was  continued  until  near  the  close  of  1838,  when  the 
fund  commissioners  had  exhausted  every  means  their 
ingenuity  could  devise  for  raising  money  on  State  bonds 
to  continue  the  work,  and  were  compelled  to  report  an 
empty  treasury,  their  inability  to  replenish  it  by  the  sale 
of  more  bonds,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  sus- 
pending the  work.  An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
was  called,  and  the  bubble  was  as  legally  burst  as  it 
had  been  legally  inflated  by  the  passage  of  an  act  in 
1839  which  repealed  the  system  and  provided  for 
winding  it  up. 

The  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  State  in  this  ill- 
starred  enterprise  amounted  to  $13,014,749.53,  for  which 
she  had  to  show  only  one  small  section  of  railroad  com- 


pleted (from  Springfield  to  Meredosia)  and  a  network 
of  unfinished  roads  spread  across  the  State  in  all 
directions  which,  thus  left  uncompleted,  soon  became 
nearly  worthless.  The  credit  of  the  State  had  become 
so  impaired  that  its  bonds  had  no  staple  or  qutrtable 
value,  and  were  bandied  about  in  the  money  markets  of 
New  York  and  London  at  prices  varying  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  below  par.  The  credit  of  the 
banks  which  had  been  so  closely  identified  with  the 
State  improvement  scheme,  and  whose  only  valid  claim 
to  solvency  rested  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  it  being 
the  owner  of  a  great  majority  of  the  stock  in  both  banks, 
sank  even  below  the  credit  of  the  State.  Their  stocks 
were  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and,  at  that  quotation,  the  banks  could  not 
redeem  their  own  bills.  As  banks  of  issue  their  mission 
was  at  an  end  in  1S39.  The  State  Bank,  however,  con- 
tinued to  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  banking, 
such  as  dealing  in  exchange,  and  disbursing  the  canal 
fund,  for  a  few  years  ther^ter.  The  end  came  daring 
the  winter  of  1843.  The  Legislature  at  that  time  had 
come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  situation,  and  deter- 
mined to  retire  fnmi  the  banking  business  by  forcing  into 
liquidation  the  banks  it  virtually  owned.   On  January 

24  an  act  was  passed  **  to  diminish  the  State  debt,  and 
put  the  State  Bank  into  liquidation,"  and  on  February 

25  an  act  "to  diminish  the  State  debt  one  million  dol- 
lars, and  put  the  Bank  of  Illinois  (Shawneetown)  into 
liquidation." 

The  "  diminishing  the  State  debt "  was  to  be  brought 
about  by  forcing  the  banks  to  surrender  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernor State  bonds,  scrip,  or  other  evidences  of  State 
indebtedness — the  Shawneetown  Bank  $1,000,000,  and 
the  State  Bank  $3,050,000 — for  which  a  like  amount  of 
the  stock  held  in  either  bank  was  to  be  surrendered  by 
the  State.  As  the  securities  sought  to  be  exchanged 
were  at  the  time  about  on  par,  each  with  the  other,  it 
might  be  deemed  that  the  exchange  contemplated  was 
no  robbery.  It  was,  however,  an  arbitrary  and  unjust 
act  to  thus  force  the  banks  to  deliver  up  its  securities 
for  its  stock,  and  leave  the  burden  of  the  past  losses  of 
the  bank  upon  the  individual  stockholders  who  had  paid 
good  money  for  their  stock,  now  worthless,  instead  of 
giving  their  notes,  still  unpaid,  as  the  State  had  done. 
The  scheme  worked,  nevertheless;  the  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $3,050,000  were  delivered  up,  the  State 
indebtedness  thus  reduced,  and  the  banks  finally  wound 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  stockholders,  the 
holders  of  their  bills,  and  their  other  creditor,  who 
realized  but  little  out  of  the  final  settlement* 

Thus  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  went 
out  in  1S43.  Its  demise  was  not  generally  regretted  by 
the  citizens.  It  had  not  proved  the  unmixed  blessing 
anticipated  by  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  its 
establishment  seven  years  before.  For  nine  years  after 
the  close  of  the  State  banks  there  was  no  attempt  to 
establish  any  system  of  State  banking  in  Illinois.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  business  was  done  entirely  by 
private  bankers,  and  on  the  currency  of  other  State 
banks  or  on  other  issues  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  to  be  used  as  money. 

From  1836  to  1843,  during  which  Ume  a  branch  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  was  located  in  Chicago,!  the 
young  ci^  nearly  doubled  its  population.   The  enum- 

*Id  juatificalioii  of  this  BriNtniTy  proccdnre  on  part  of  the  Lefiitetnre  h 
was  claimed  that  the  boadi  thiu  demanded  were  not  the  identica]  hoods  which 
bad  been  received  by  the  banks;  Uiat  the  boitds  had  been  sold  at  par  and  K- 
purchated  at  agreat  diaconni,  and  that  the  banks  bad  nwdemoiwy  by  the  oper- 
ation. 

t  In  the  nonrinal  compliance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislatnre  psMBd  Jnna 
ary  31,  iSjki,  the  hnncb  was  renoved  to  Lockport,  bat  its  twiiy,  tkraofh  a» 
'^agencjr,  «iU went 00 fai Chkagik  /  \  r> 
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eration  of  1837  gave  a  population  of  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine;  that  of  1S43,  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty.  The  growth  was  not  entirely 
attributable  to  the  bank;  on  the  contrary  that  institution 
proved  quite  inadequate  to  furnish  the  banking  facilities 
to  meet  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  fast  growing 
town,  and,  after  the  first  year  was  little  better  than  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  progress.  Outside  its 
own  immediate  circle  of  friends,  it  could  g^nt  but  little 
banking  accommodation.  Its  discredited  currency  had 
driven  all  silver  coin  out  of  circulation,  and  in  its  place 
the  citizens  were  forced  to  use  anything  that  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  city.  Canal 
scrip  was  used,  payable  at  the  "Chicago  Branch,"  some 
bearing  interest,  some  payable  on  demand,  and  issued 
on  engraved  paper  in  the  semblance  of  bank  notes,  in 
denominations  of  $1,  $2,  $2.50,  $3  and  $5.  The  city 
corporations,  having  been  refused  a  discount  at  the 


people  in  the  personal  responsibility,  ability  and  honesty 
of  those  who  had  promised  to  redeem  it 

Illegal  Banking. — The  Legislature  of  1836-37 
chartered  the  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. In  the  charter  it  was  specifically  forbidden  that 
the  company  should  do  a  banking  business,  or  issue  any 
notes  or  bills  in  the  semblance  of  bank  notes  to  be 
passed  as  money.  The  company  organized  under  their 
charter  and  one  of  their  earliest  advertisements,  which 
appeared  in  the  American,  May  j6,  1837,  read  as 
follows : 

The  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  being  desirous  of  rendering  to  the  community,  during 
the  existing  derailed  condition  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
country,  every  leginmate  aid  sanctioned  by  prudence  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  of  the  company  admit,  when  there  are  so 
many  pressing  causes  urging  to  action  every  power  capable  of 
affonding  relief,  have  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  stb  section  which  is  contained  in  the  clause  following: 


FAC -SIMILE  OF  PLATE  ENGRAVED  BY  THE  CHICAGO    MARINE  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE  COHPANV,  BUT  NOT  ISSUED 

IN  ANY  LARGE  AMOUNTS. 


bank  and  being  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  elsewhere,  issued 
scrip  also,  in  small  denominations.  The  small  trades- 
men issued  tickets  of  credit  for  change,  from  five  cents 
to  50  cents,  "good  for  groceries,"  "payable  in  goods," 
"good  for  tobacco,"  "good  for  a  drink,"  or  good  for 
anything  else  which  the  issuer  might  happen  to  deal  in. 
In  addition  to  this  was  county  scrip.  State- Auditor's 
scrip,  St.  Louis  scrip,  and  subsequent  to  1837,  a  flood 
of  bills  issued  by  Michigan  banks  under  the  Land  Loan 
banking  law  of  that  State.  Of  all  this  variety  not  a  bill 
could  be  found  that  would  be  taken  for  postage,  or  for 
lands  by  the  General  Government,  and,  when  found 
necessary  to  convert  any  of  them  into  gold  or  silver,  it 
was  done  at  a  frightful  discount,  varying  from  ten  to 
eighty  per  cent,  according  to  the  character  of  the  paper 
offered,  and  the  whims,  avarice,  or  necessities  of  the 
parties  to  the  trade.  All  the  bank  bills  might  be  termed 
legal  issues,  as  the  banks  were  alt  working  under 
franchises  granted  them  by  some  State  or  Territory. 
During  this  period,  1837-43,  besides  these,  there  came 
into  general  use  as  money,  an  issue  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness  which  in  contrast  might  be  distinguished 
as  illegal  money;  since  its  issue  was  not  authorized 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  its  current  value  as 
money  was  based  entirely  on  the  confidence  of  the 


"  And  also  to  receive  moneys  on  deposit,  and  to  loan  the  same,  on 
bottomry,  and  respondentia,  or  otherwise,  at  such  rates  of  interest 
as  may  now  be  done  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  State."  •    •  • 

The  condition  of  the  company  is  entirely  solid  and  beyond 
doubt,  as  there  is  a  surplus,  beyond  its  capital  stock  paid  in,  of  a 
considerable  amount  and  because  it  has  met  with  no  loss  since  its 
organization,  and  its  present  risks  are  very  few  and  limited  to 
small  amounts. 

The  Articles  of  the  By-Laws,  in  relation  to  deposits  are  : 

f  I )    All  deposits  shall  be  either  general  or  special. 

( 2 )  General  deposits  are  those  which  shall  be  made  by 
the  depositor,  subject  to  be  drawn  out  at  any  time  on  his  check  or 
order. 

(  3 )  Special  deposits  shall  be  those  which  are  made  for  any 
specific  lime,  and  for  which  the  depositor  shall  receive  an  interest. 

(4)  No  sum  of  money  less  than  ten  dollars  shall  be  received 
on  a  general  deposit,  nor  less  than  five  dollars  on  special  deposit. 

(  5 )  All  money  deposited  specially  on  trust  for  a  shorter 
term  than  one  year  shall  be  deposited  for  a  certified  number  of 
months — not  less  in  any  case  than  three  months  from  date  of  de- 
posit. 

( 6 )  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed  on  such  special 
deposits  of  not  less  than  six  months  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum  ;  in  all  other  cases  the  rate  shall  be  settled  by 
special  agreement  between  the  depositor  and  the  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution at  the  time  of  depositing, 

(7)  When  the  time  of  deposit  shall  exceed  a  year,  interest 
may  be  made  payable  before  the  principal  becomes  due,  annually  or 
semi-annually,  as  may  be  agreed  on  ;  but  when  the  deposit  shall  be 
for  a  shorter  time  than  a  year,  00  interest  will  be  paid  until  the 
principal  becomes  due.  ^--»  » 
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(8)  Certificates  of  depo«t,  for  money  deposited,  whether 
general  or  special,  specifying  the  time  and  amount  of  the  deposit, 
and  when  payable,  and  in  what  fund,  and  whether  with  or  without 
Interest,  shall  be  issued  when  required,  aud  in  such  cases  the  money 
so  received  shall  be  payable  according  to  the  terms  of  the  certifi- 
cate, on  the  production  and  surrender  of  such  certificate. 

Office  in  Russell's  Brick  Block,  comer  of  Lake  and  Clark 
streets. 

Office  hours,  from  9  a  H.  to  I  P.  M. 

J.  S.  Breese,  President. 

L.  D.  Boons,  Secretory. 

■  In  accordance  with  the  above  notice,  the  company 
immediately  commenced  a  "banking  business."  It 
received  deposits,  it  loaned  money,  it  bought  and  sold 
exchange  and  coin,  and  its  demand  certificates  of 
deposit  in  the  course  of^  business,  performed  the  func- 
tions of  money,  although  they  were  not  in  the  semblance 
of  "bank  notes,"  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
prove  that  they  had  been  issued  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  charter.  What  circulation  they  had 
was  based  on  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
solvency  of  the  institution,  rather  than  on  any  authority 
or  power  conferred  on  it  by  State  legislation.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  directors  of  this  company 
designed  to  create  a  circulating  medium  in  their  certifi- 
cates, nor  did  they  do  so  to  any  great  extent,  but,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  to  suggest  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  to 
a  class  of  men  having  the  ability  to  put  it  in  practice 
successfully,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  the 
leading  monetary  system,  and  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  Northwest  for  many  years. 

Among  the  shrewdest  financiers  then  living  in  Chicago 
were  George  Smith  and  Messrs.  Strachan  &  Scott,  ail 
from  Scotland.  Smith*  first  came  to  Chicago  as  a 
prospector  in  1834.  He  became  strongly  impressed 
with  the  immense  field  for  profitable  investment  of 
money  offered  by  the  great  Northwest,  then  for  the  first 
time  open  for  settlement,  and  returned  to  Scotland  full 
of  enthusiasm  over  the  glorious  business  prospects  which 
his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  discern.  Hethereorganized 
the  **  Scottish  Illinois  Land  Investment  Company  ; " 
Strachan  &  Scott  came  out  with  him,  on  his  return,  as 
managers  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  ;  George  Smith 
was  a  large  stockholder,  and  a  sort  of  advisory  director, 
and  did  his  business  at  their  office  which  they  opened 
as  agents  of  the  Scotch  company,  real  estate  agents, 
and  private  bankers,  immediately  after  their  arrival 
(late  in  1836).  The  three  were  comfortably  settled  and 
doing  business  in  August,  1837,  as  appears  by  the 
following  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Demo- 
crat of  August  16 : 

"to  rent. 

"  Several  houses  and  rooms  suitable  for  families.  Amtly  to 
Strachan  St  Scott,  comer  of  Lake  and  Wells  streets,  or  to  George 
Smith,  Lake  House." 


These  Scotch  gentlemen,  whose  business  in  the 
country  was  to  make  money,  watched  with  intense 
intere^  the  developments  of  the  new  phase  of  banking 

■  Gtarge  Smith  wmb  native  of  Old  Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  where 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  1809.  He  was  bred  %  farmer,  spent  two  years  ai 
Aberdeen  University  and  came  to  America  and  the  great  West,  not  to  establish 
a  banking  business  but  to  become  a  great  land-holder  on  the  vast  unoccupied 
domain  tri  the  new  country.  It  seems  a  matter  of  chance  or  accident  that  the 
bosiness  in  which  he  engaged  made  him  the  great  hanker  of  the  West  instead 
the  owner  and  cultivator  of  immense  tracts  of  land.  Hlsconneciion  with  Stra- 
chan &  Scott,  and  Alexander  Mitchell,  shrewd  and  educated  bankers,  had 
undonbtedly  much  to  do  with  chan^ng  the  character  of  his  buiiness,  and  tura- 
iag  it  iDto  tne  unexpected  channel  it  Htervard  followed. 


which  had  its  basis  outside  of  any  legislative  authority. 
The  act  gave  the  company  a  corporate  existence,  and 
empowered  it  to  hold  property,  to  buy  and  sell,  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  which  seemed  to  them  all  that  was 
necessary  for  their  purposes.  Accordingly,  in  1839, 
the  times  having  become  propitious  through  the  collapse 
of  the  State  internal  improvement  scheme,  and  the 
abridged  importance  and  prominence  of  the  State  banks, 
which  followed,  they  took  a  transcript  of  the  charter  of 
the  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
without  important  changes  obtained  from  the  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  its  passage  as  an  act  incorpor- 
ating the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Another  Scotchman  now  joined  the  trio.  Alexander 
Mitchell,  a  young  banker  from  Aberdeen,  came  out  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  friend,  George  Smith,  to  assume 
the  secretaryship  and  local  management  of  the  new 
company  at  Milwaukee.  The  stock  of  the  company 
was  $225,000,  one-half  of  which  was  held  in  Scotland, 
and  the  other  half  by  George  Smith,  Alexander  Mitch- 
ell, and  Strachan  &  Scott.  The  office  was  established 
at  Milwaukee.  The  sign  read :  "  Wisconsin  Fire  & 
Marine  Insurance  Company."  The  proprietors  imme- 
diately commenced  the  business  for  which  they  had 
obtained  the  charter,  leaving  the  people  to  judge  as  fo 
whether  they  were  doing  a  banking  business  or  not 
To  their  customers  they  issued  certificates  of  deposit, 
engraved  like  bank  bills,  of  various  denominations  from 
one  dollar  to  ten  dollars.  Below  is  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  few,  if  not  the  only  original  certificate  issued  by  the 
company,  now  in  exigence : 

WISCONSIN  MARINE  «  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
No.  113,897. 

This  is  to  certify  that  E.  L  I'inkham  has  deposited  in  this 
institution  one  dollar,  which  will  t>e  paid  on  demana  to  bearer. 
Milwaukee.  W.  T..  nth  July,  1845. 

George  Smith,  Pmideut. 

Alexander  Mitcheli.,  Secretary. 

These  certificates  were  redeemed  in  Chicago  at  the 
banking  house  of  Strachan  &  Scott,  until  their  removal 
to  New  York  in  1840,  and  subsequently  by  George 
Smith  &  Co.,  so  long  as  they  continued  tn  circulation. 
The  issue  worked  its  way  into  circulation  slowly  at  first, 
and  against  the  opposition  of  the  banks  still  doing  busi- 
ness under  State  charters.  From  the  first  appearance 
of  these  bills  until  the  State  banks,  under  the  old  regime, 
were  powerless  and  useless,  they  were  subject  to  their 
bitter  hostility.  The  people,  however,  favored  them,  as 
they  were  always  promptly  paid  on  presentation  and 
showed  in  favorable  contrast  with  the  Illinois  bills  afloat, 
all  of  which  were  below  par,  and  none  of  which  were 
ever  redeemed  at  their  face  value  after  the  Wisconsin 
Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company  started  business. 
December  i,  1841,  the  company  had  out  of  its  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  (afloat  as  currency)  only  $34,028.  The 
issue  from  that  time  rapidly  increased.  In  1843  the  cir- 
culation was  $100,000;  in  November,  1845,  $250,000; 
in  July,  1847,  $300,000;  in  November,  1847,  $400,000; 
in  November,  1848,  $600,000;  in  October,  1849,  over 
$1,000,000;  in  December,  185 1  (the  year  before  the 
banking  law  was  passed  in  Wisconsin),  $1,470,000. 
From  that  point  the  circulation  was  gradually  con- 
tracted. Every  dollar  of  this  vast  amount  was  paid 
according  to  its  tenor,  on  presentation.  Nearly  $34,000 
was  never  presented,  that  amount  being  probably  lost 
by  fire,  shipwreck  and  wear.  In  1853  the  company  was 
re-organized  as  a  legal  banking  institution  under  the 
general  banking  law  of  Wisconsin,  its  name,  already  too 
long,  being  lengthened  by  the  important  word.  Bank, 
to  which  it  had  an  unquestionable  title  bv^  illegal  but 
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honorable  career  in  the  banking  business  for  thirteen 
years.  It  received  its  legal  christening  under  the  name 
of  The  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Bank,"  and  as  such  is  known  to  this  day.  The  name 
was,  and  is,  too  long  for  practical  adoption.  In  its 
early  days  it  was  more  generally  dubbed  Smith's  Bank, 
or  Mitchell's  Bank,  and  under  the  latter  name,  after 
half  a  century,  stands  with  unlimited  credit  in  all  the 
marts  of  the  world. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  issues  of  the  bank  were  slow 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  irregular 
and  illegal  form  in  which  the  currency  was  put  out 
was  kept  constantly  in  the  mind  of  the  people  by  those 
who  were  interested  in  perpetuating  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  legal  banking.  Runs  on  Strachan  & 
Scott  and  Smith,  and  on  the  bank  of  Milwaukee,  were 
organized  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  currency,  and 
destroy  the  growing  confidence  in  its  stability  and 
value.  None  of  them  succeeded  further  than  to  create 
temporay  panic  outside  the  bank;  on  the  contrary,  each 
run,  either  on  the  bank  at  Milwaukee  or  on  Smith  at 
Chicago,  or  on  any  other  agents  for  the  redemption  of 
its  bills,  was  promptly  met,  and  left  the  bank  in  better 
standing  than  it  was  before.  As  its  business  increased,  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  field  of  its  circulation,  it  established 
agencies  for  the  redemption  of  its  bills  at  Galena,  St. 
Ix>uis,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit.  The  result  was  that  the 
illegal  bills,  issued  honestly  and  honestly  paid,  drove 
from  circulation  the  legal  bills,  dishonestly  issued  and 
afterward  dishonored.  A  few  banks  stood  the  stern 
Scotch  t^t,  and  kept  their  bills  in  circulation;  but  it  is 
but  truth  to  say  that  the  illegal  issue  of  the  Wisconsin 
Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company  drove  the  depre- 
ciated paper  of  the  legally  constituted  State  banks  out  of 
circulation. 

As  contrasting  the  two  systems  of  banking  then  in 
vogue  the  Milwaukee  Courier,  May  9,  1842,  published 
the  following  statements,  with  comments,  as  follows : 

BANKING. 

Statement  of  the  Wiscondn  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, December  i,  1S41: 

ASSETS. 

Bills  and  notes,  chiefly  at  or  under  60  and  90  days' 

date,  not  due  and  bearing  interest   .$  8,439X)0 

Real  Estate  and  Real  Estate  .Securities,  mostly  in 
Milwaukee,  Walworth  aad  Racine  counties,  sold, 

and  now  in  course  of  being  paid  for   94,442.70 

Cash  in  hands  of  correspondents  at  New  York,  De- 
troit. Chicago  and  St.  Louis — part  bearing  interest,  is5.789.76 

Cash  on  hand — Western  funds   16,518.00 

Gold,  silver,  treasury  notes  and  Eastern  bills   5.346-95 

Company's  office  furniture,  etc   2,011.83 

Expense  account   t77.93 

Premiums  ol  Bre  insurance,  being  loss  sustained  by  Bre, 
insurance  after  absorbing  all  premiums  heretofore 

received   828.72 

Due  from  Ter-itory  of  Wisconsin  for  expenses  of  Leg- 
islature, for  which  certificates  are  held,  bearing  10 

percent  interest   16,873.01 

Current  and  miscellaneotis  accounts   5>4^5  81 

$299,893.71 

LIABILITIES. 

Coital  stock  paid  in   -•  $324,475.00 

D^KHitsand  check  account,  in  $1,  $2,  $3  and  $5  evi- 
dences of  debt  outstanding  (circulation)   34,028.00 

Due  correspondents   5,000.00 

Sum  of  credit  of  individuals  on  current  and  miscella- 
neous accounts   6,177.48 

Unpaid  dividends   45.00 

Pnmt  and  loss  account   30,597.64 

($20,000  (tf  this  sum  is  premium  received  on  com- 
pany stock  sold.)  


Premiums  of  marine  insurance,  being  profits  on 
account  of  marine  insurance,  subject  to  losses  that 
may  yet  be  ascertained  .'  


S70.59 


♦299.893-71 
(Signed)      ALEX.  MITCHELL,  Seentary. 


STATE  BANK  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  cashier  of  this  institution  has  made  an  authorized  expose 
of  its  affairs,  and  it  shows  it  to  be  irretrievably  insolvent — from  the 
Missouri  (St.  Louis)  of  the  25th. 

The  immediate  liabilities  of  the  bank  are: 

Circulation  $2,861, 288.x 

Unclaimed  dividends   811.00 

Discount,  exchange  and  interest   212,380.91 

Due  to  other  ban&   46,826.31 

Deposits.   157,448.64 

Total  $3>378,7S4>86 

To  meet  these  liabilities  which  are  instantaneous,  he 

reports.  Specie  $  526,096.65 

$144,476  of  other  bank  bills  which  may  be  worth. . .  75,000.00 

Toul  $  601,096.65 

IMMEDIATE  ASSETS. 

Resources  of  which  part  may  be  realized : 

$60,236.07,  bank  balances  $  60,000 

$811,801.09,  real  estate  taken  from  broken  debtors, 

probably  worth   ,   200,000 

$1,686,000,  State  stock,  worth   337>200 

$673,975.32.  loans  on'real  estate,  of  which  may  be 

collected   I5D,0(X> 

$825,469,50,  suspended  debt  of  which  it  is  possible 

there  may  Ije  collected   100,000 

$1,317,954.36,  bills  discounted  of  which  may  be  col- 
lected   X,O0O,000 

$547,171.17,  bills  of  exchange  on  pork,  worth   300,000 

$156,493.42,  due  from  Fund  Commissioners,  and 
$350,165.20  due  from  the  State,  on  which  noth- 
ing can  be  realized  for  years. 

$336,827.04,  due  from  other  banks — probably  most  of 

it  from  Cairo— maybe  worth   175,000 

Total  resources  $2,943,296,65 

The  last  exhibit  showing  the  condition  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Illinois,  is  the  work  of  prejudice.  The  estimates 
of  the  value  of  securities,  although,  in  the  aggregate,  not 
far  from  the  truth,  were  made  at  the  time  with  a  view 
to  discrediting  the  bank.  The  reader  will  remember 
that,  as  has  been  told,  the  State  soon  after  closed  up  the 
bank  and  robbed  it  of  its  State  stock,  leaving  it  unable 
to  pay  its  other  creditors.  On  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  who  forced  the  bank  to  close  up,  it 
was  a  shameless  repudiation,  since  many  of  them  were 
debtors  to  the  bank,  and  it  was  openly  charged  that  the 
ruling  motive  for  closing  it  up  was  to  thus  avoid  the 
payment  of  their  honest  debts. 

The  only  object  of  the  foregoing  exhibit  is  to  show 
the  reader  how  the  illegal  system  of  banking  honestly 
conducted,  compared  with  legal  banking  dishonestly 
carried  on.  A  State  may  be  dishonest  as  well  as  an 
individual,  and  lacking  the  control  coming  from  fear 
of  punishment,  do  more  mischief  than  the  citizen  who 
has  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  before 
his  eyes.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  1S43  legal  bank- 
ing ceased  in  Illinois,  and  that  illegal  banking  had, 
meantime  established  itself.  For  the  succeeding  eight 
years,  the  banking  of  Chicago  was  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate bankera  or  tonks,  using  as  currency  V^^V^ T  /> 
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Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
the  bills  of  other  State  banks  which  had  managed  to 
resume  specie  payment  and  sustain  their  credit  against 
the  first-named  institution. 

Early  Banks  and  Bankers — {1836  to  185 1}. — 
The  banking  of  Chicago  was  carried  on  prior  to  1851, 
by  the  following  corporations,  firms  and  individuals : 

1836 —  Chicago  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois, 
corner  of  LaSalle  and  Water  streets,  removed  to  Lock- 
port  in  1840 ;  agency  remained  in  Chicago  until  bank 
closed  in  1843. 

1837 —  Strachan  &  Scott;  remained  in  business  until 
1840 ;  sold  out  private  banking  business  to  Murray  & 
Brand.  George  Smith  succeeded  them  as  agents  of  the 
Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The 
Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company  did  a  full 


banking  business  with  the .  exception  of  issuing  bills. 
Its  charter  was  amended  in  1849,  and  it  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Marine  Company  of  Chicago. 
1838 — No  changes. 

1840 — George  Smith  &  Co.,  I^Salle  Street,  bankers, 
continued  in  business  in  Chicago  until  1856-57,  at  which 
time  the  business  of  the  house  was  closed  up.  Mr. 
Smith  after  an  honorable  aAd  successful  career  of  twenty 


years  as  a  Western  banker,  retired  with  a  very  large  fort- 
une, and  returned  to  Scotland.  He  now  lives  in  Lon- 
don.   He  has  still  large  property  interests  in  Chicago. 

The  first  full  and  reliable  business  directory  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  was  issued  by  Norris  in  1844.  It 
contained  the  following  names  of  persons  engaged  in 
banking  and  brokerage : 

Murray  &  Brand,  exchange  brokers,  corner  of  Lake 
and  Clark  streets;  Noah  Buckley,  pawnbroker,  corner  of 
Randolph  and  Wells  streets ;  Newberry  (Walter  L.)  & 
Burch  (I.  H.),  bankers,  97  Lake  Street ;  Griffin  &  Vin- 
cent, brokers,  corner  of  Dearborn  and  State  streets ; 
George  Smith  &  Co.,  private  bankers,  and  exchange 
brokers.  Bank  Building,  LaSalle  Street;  Elijah  Swift, 
broker,  102  I,ake  Street ;  R.  K.  Swift,  broker,  102  Lake 
Street ;  H.  W.  Wells,  agent  of  Farmer's  and  Mechanic's 
Bank,  112  Lake  Street,  upstairs. 

The  directory  of  1845  shows  no  additions  to  the 
banking  facilities  of  the  city.  The  names  and  adver- 
tisements of  banks  and  bankers  were  as  follows: 

Alexander  Brand  &  Co.  (Murray  &  Brand),  private 
bankers  and  exchange  brokers,  127  Lake  and  Clark 
Street.  Collections  and  remittances  made  on  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  Money  remitted  to  or  from 
settlers  or  emigrants  in  sums  as  may  be  required.  De- 
posit accounts  kept.  Interest  paid  on  special  deposits. 
Money  and  property  commissions  attended  to."  J.  Coe 
Clarke,  north  of  Lake  Street,  between  Clarke  and  South 
Water  streets;  Newberry  &  Burch,  97  Lake  Street; 
George  Smith  &  Co.,  bankers  and  exchange  brokers, 
Clark  Street,  between  Lake  and  Randolph ;  R.  K.  Swift, 
office  102  Lake  Street,  upstairs;  "money  loaned  on 


real  estate  and  other  undoubted  securities ;"  Agency  of 
the  Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  Bank  of  Michigan,  H.  W. 
Wells,  agent,  office  Saloon  Building,  Clark  Street. 
Agency  of  the  Mis«ssippi  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  office  87  Lake  Street,  M.  M.  Hayden,  vice- 
president. 

The  directory  of  1849-50  has  the  following: 
Money  Lenders — G.  P.  Baker,  193  Lake  Street;  J. 
S.  Dole,  181  Lake  Street ;  I'homas  Parker,  40  Clark 
Street;  £.  G.  Hall,  103  Lake  Street;  R.  K.  Swift,  11 1 
Lake  Street 

Banks,  bankers,  and  dealers  in  exchange — Alexander 
Brand  &  Co.,  127  Lake  Street;  I.  H.  Burch,  125  Lake 
Street;  Chicago  Savings  Bank,*  125  Lake  Street;  Chi- 
cago Bank,*  125  Lake  Street;  Curtis  &  Tinkham,  40 
Clark  Street;  D.  C.  Eddy,  97  Lake  Street;  George 
Smith  &  Co.,  41  and  43  Clark  Street. 

In  185 1  a  general  banking  law  was  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  and  legal  banks  of  issue  incorporated 
under  its  providtuis,  ultimately  superseded  the  private 
banking  which  had  been  carried  on  since  1843.  Many 
of  the  private  bankers  organized  banks,  and  continued 
their  business  under  new  corporate  names.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  period  of  illegal  banking  as  shown  in  the 
directory  of  1851  were: 

Bankers — Alexander  Brand  &  Co.,  127  Lake  Street, 
comer  of  Clark;  I.  H.  Burch,  125  Lake  (Chicago  Bank, 
also  Chicago  Savings  Bank);  George  Smith  &  Co.,  41 
and  43  Clark  Street;  Tucker,  Bronson  &  Co.,  85  Clark 
Street;  Jones  (William)  &  Patrick  (Milton  S.)  40  Clark 
Street;  Richard  K.  Swift,  45  Clark  Street 

Money  Lenders — ^John  Denniston,  1 1 1  Lake  Street; 
E.  G.  Hall,  103  Lake  Street. 

The  directory  also  shows  that,  in  that  year,  Charles 
B.  Farwell  was  teller  at  George  Smith's  Bank,  and  that 
Edward  1.  Tinkham  was  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Marine 
&  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

The  "illegal  banks"  and  bankers  that  lived  through 
the  period,  and  continued  after  the  passage  of  the  Bank- 
ing Law,  in  1 85 1,  to  do  business  had  shown  a  vitality 
not  to  be  despised.  "Smith's  Bank"  (The  Wisconsin 
Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company)  was  in  constant 
danger,  and  attacks  on  its  credit  were  so  persistent  that 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  siege 
from  the  time  its  bills  first  appeared  in  1839,  until  it 
finally  became  a  legal  banking  institution,  under  the 
banking  law  of  Wisconsin,  in  1853. 

As  early  as  1841,  before  the  collapse  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Illinois,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Chicago. 
American  of  September  28,  1841:  "  The  present  circu- 
lation of  the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  whether  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere,  is  $29,000. 
In  addition  to  the  guarantee  afforded  by  stockholders, 
both  here  and  in  Great  Britain,  we  are  enabled  to  com- 
municate the  facts,  that  the  parties  by  whom  the  bills  of 
the  institution  are  redeemed  in  the  city  have  never  been 
without  the  means  of  taking  up  its  whole  circulation  at 
a  moment's  notice,  either  in  Illinois  funds  or  Eastern 
exchange,  and  have  at  this  time,  deposits,  available 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills,  in  the  Chicago  Branch 
Bank,  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  entire  circulation." 

A  statement  like  the  above  silenced  the  Illinois 
Bank  men  for  the  time  being,  as  a  run  on  Smith's  Bank 
would  be  virtually  a  run  on  their  own  bank,  the  deposits 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  being  kept  in  that  insti- 
tution. But  when,  in  1843,  the  State  Bank  was  closed 
up,  the  war  was  carried  on  by  all  the  outside  banks  of 
issue  whose  circulation  came  in  competition.  The  most 
formidable  attempt  to  ruin  the  bank  occurred  in  Novem- 

•  Owned  Ij  I.  H.  Bmch. 
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ber,  1839.  For  weeks  before,  the  Michigan  banks,  with 
allies  in  Chicago,  had  been  employing  brokers  to  gather 
Smith's  bills,"  of  which  there  were  out  at  the  time 
$1,000,000.  On  Thanksgiving  day  Smith  closed  his 
bank  in  Chicago  for  the  holiday  as  was  customary.  The 
news  was  immediately  sent  to  Milwaukee  that  "  Smith 
had  closed  his  bank  in  Chicago,"  and  a  local  panic  was 
thus  inaugurated.  Simultaneously  the  accumulated  bills 
began  to  pour  in  for  redemption,  both  in  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago.  Mr.  Mitchell,  secretary  at  Milwaukee, 
immediately  sent  an  express  to  Chicago  for  a  supply  of 
specie,  which  was  promptly  forwarded  in  double  the 
amount  required,  one-half  by  land  express  and  the  other 
by  way  of  the  lake.  In  the  History  of  Milwaukee,  pub- 
lished in  1 88 1,  the  run  on  the  bank  and  its  result  is  thus 
stated :  **  There  was  much  excitement  and  large  crowds 
of  panic-stricken  depositors  thronged  the  bank  and  with- 
drew their  deposits.  The  more  intelligent  classes,  how- 
ever, proved  their  stanch  friendship  and  supreme  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  bank,  by  furnishing  him 
all  they  could  rake  together  at  first,  and  afterward 
replenishing  his  coffers  by  depositing  with  him  such 
amounts  as  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 'for  safe- 
keeping. Thus  the  run  became  nearly  self -supporting, 
and,  as  the  supply  of  coin  seemed  inexhaustible,  the 
local  panic  among  small  depositors  had  entirely  subsided 
before  the  arrival  of  the  com  from  Chicago,  the  deposits 
being  actually  decreased  at  the  end  o?  the  run  only 
about  $100,000." 

Mr.  Smith  promptly  redeemed  the  bills  presented  in 
Chicago.  The  plot  failed  and  left  the  bank  ultimately 
stronger  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  than  ever 
before. 

The  panic,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  where  it  was  short  lived,  but  spread  all 
through  the  West  where  the  bills  were  current  and  con- 
stituted the  greater  part  of  the  circulating  medium. 

Concerning  the  panic  and  the  bank,  the  Chicago 
Democrat,  December  i,  1849,  discoursed  thus:  "Wis- 
consin Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company — Panic — 
Some  considerable  excitement  has  been  created  within 
the  past  few  weeks  with  regard  to  this  institution ;  and 
oh  account  of  articles  published  in  the  papers  of.  this 
city,  many  of  the  holders  of  its  bills  abroad  have  been 
alarmed.  In  St.  Louis  the  excitement  was  intense  and 
its  bills  were  selling  at  five  to  six  per  cent  discount. 
They  were,  however,  redeemed  at  the  company  agency, 
at  one  per  cent  discount — the  usual  rate.  Upon  the 
line  of  the  canal,  also,  we  learn  that  the  bills  have  been 
selling  at  eight  per  cent  discount."  After  alluding  to 
its  hatred  of  banking  and  broken  banks  it  continued  : 
"We  do  not  wonder  that  they  (the  failures  of  the  banks) 
should  cause  the  people  to  enquire  whether  the  owners 
of  the  institution  are  legally  responable  for  its  liabilities. 
In  this  state  of  things,  we  agree  with  our  contemporaries 
of  the  Press  that  it  is  due  to  the  public  on  the  part  of  its 
proprietor  that  the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company  should  make  such  arrangements  as  will  pre- 
vent these  panics  in  the  future.  Mr.  Smith  is  now  in  a 
position  in  which  he  can  make  such  a  disposition  of  the 
property  which  he  possesses,  or  securities  that  he  can 
command,  as  will  ^mply  secure  the  public,  so  far  as  a 
bank  can  be  said  to  be  secure.  We  should  think  that  a 
regard  alone  of  his  own  interest  would  lead  to  this. 
Such  security  would  restore  confidence,  and  give  his 
institution  a  stability  which  it  can  never  possess  under 
its  present  character.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  made  a 
wealthy  man  by  the  people  of  this  city.  Why  then  with- 
hold legal  responsituli^  which  should  long  ^o  have 


been  given,  but  without  which  the  public  have  been  so 
generous  as  to  put  confidence  in  the  institution?" 

As  showinp^  that  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  demands  the  public  had  upon 
them  in  return  for  the  confident:^  it  had  shown  in  their 
institutions,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Democrat  of 
December  7,  1849. 

"Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company 
and  George  Smith.  We  copy  the  following  from 
Thompson's  Bank  Note  Reporter  of  December  1,  just 
received : 

"  Wisconsin  Makink  &  Fiu  Insurance  Company, 

"  Milwaukee,  November  32, 1&49. 
"J.  Thoupson,  Esq.,— />Mr-  ^r.-  In  the  Bank  Note  Reporter 
of  the  15th  current  I  observe  reference  is  made  to  this  institution  in 
a  communication  in  which  you  append  certain  remarks  of  your  own 
and  inquire  whether  the  public  have  a  legal  claim  on  me  for  the 
redemption  of  its  notes.  In  answer  to  this  question,  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  being  aware  that  doubt  existed  with  respect  to  tbe 
extent  of  my  liability  for  the  issues  of  the  company,  and  being 
desirous  of  satisfying  what  I  am  oat  prepared  to  call  an  unreason- 
able wish  on  the  parts  of  a  portion  m  the  public,  1  did,  in  Mardi, 
i846,.create  a  le^l  liability  on  my  part  for  all  such  issues,  and  that 
in  order  to  remove  all  ground  of  doubt  on  this  subject,  and  acting 
under  the  advice  of  able  counsel  as  to  the  most  effectual  manner  m 
accomplishing  the  desired  end,  I  have  recently,  together  with  Mr. 
Mitchell,  the  secretary,  executed  instruments  creating  a  personal 
liaUlityontbepart  of  both  of  us,  to  tmstccs,  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
holders  cS  the  company's  notes  now  oatstandinr,  and  those  that 
may  be  herrafter  issued;  tbe  trustees  being  William  H.  Bnnm  at 
Chicagoand  Hans  Crocker  of  this  dty. 

"  Yours  req)ectfany, 

"  Gbobcb  Smith." 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Democrat  of  Decem- 
ber 11,1 849 :  "  Some  fifty  or  sixty  of  "the  merchants  of 
the  city  have  published  a  circular  expressing  confidence 
in  the  notes  of  the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company." 

There  was  very  little  popular  distrust  of  the  bank 
after  this  date.  Its  circulation  was  still  further  increased 
in  amount,  and  for  the  succeeding  three  years  was  the 
favorite  currency  throughout  the  West. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  was  at  this  time  violently 
opposed  to  banks  and  banking  as  carried  on  in  the 
West,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
fusilade  against  them  all.  It  represented,  hovrerer, 
quite  fairly  the  different  phases  of  the  business  as  they 
transpired.  The  following  cx<xrpts  are  deemed  oi  his- 
toric value: 

Issue  of  April  16,  1849: 
Chicago  Temperance  Saving  Association. — Deposits 
from  a  dollar,  upwards,  received,  drawing  seven  per 
cent  interest,  payable  half  yearly.  William  H.  Brown, 
president;  Charles  Walker,  vice-president;  J.  Wilcox, 
secretary;  T.  B.  Carter,  treasurer;  Alfred  Cowles,  attor- 
ney. Loaning  Committee:  B.  W.  Raymond,  Thomas 
Richmond.  Henry  Smith." 

June  26. — **A  new  banking  and  exchange  house 
has  been  opened  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Curtiss  &  Tink- 
ham  who,  having  command  of  considerable  funds  in 
Ohio  and  other  currency,  it  is  expected  by  the  produce 
operators  and  others,  will  be  able  to  extend  the  facili- 
ties now  afforded  for  the  purchase  of  the  productions 
of  the  country.  E.  I.  Tinkham,  late  cashier  of  Wiscon- 
sin Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company,  is  a  partner 
in  the  firm." 

September  19,  under  the  head  of  "  Money  Table: " 
"  Bills  bankable  and  commanding  specie  at  one  per 
cent :  New  England  banks  in  good  credit,  New  York 
State  banks  in  good  credit.  New  Jers^  and  Maryland 
banks  in  good  credit,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  banks 
in  good  credit,  Michigan,  Virginia  and  Missouri  banks 
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in  good  credit,  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Company  certificates,  Pennsylvania  banks,  not  over  one 
per  cent,  discount  in  New  York. 

"  Uncurrent. — Canada,  three  per  cent  discount, 
Pennsylvania,  par  to  three  percent  discount, Tennessee, 
not  taken,  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  fifty  per  cent  dis- 
count, State  Bank  of  Shawneetown,  seventy-five  per 
cent  discount." 

"  Scrip.—  Chicago  city  orders,  par  to  five  per  cent 
discount;  Cook  County  orders,  thirty  to  thirty-five  per 
cent  discount;  auditor's  warrants,  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent  discount;  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  land  war- 
rants, $132  to  $154  each. 

'*  Exchange. — On  New  York,  Albany  and  Boston, 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  premium  for  currency;  on  New 
York,  Albaay  and  Boston,  one  per  cent  for  specie;  on 
Buffalo,  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  premium  for 
currency;  on  Buffalo,  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent 
premium  for  specie;  on  England,  $5.10,  the  pound  ster- 
ling, in  suras  to  suit." 

In  the  same  issue  (September  ig)  R.  K.  Swift 
advertised  as  follows: 

"  R.  K.  Swift  will  receive  deposits  of  money  and 
allow  interest  as  follows:  On  certificates  payable  five 
days  after  demand,  four  per  cent ;  ten  days,  five  per 
cent ;  fifteen  days,  six  per  cent;  twenty  days,  seven  per 
cent ;  twenty-five  days,  eight  per  cent;  thirty  days,  nine 
per  cent ;  forty-five  days,  ten  per  cent.  If  the  sum  or 
sums  deposited  by  one  person  should  exceed  $1,000, 
the  time  of  demand  is  to  be  arranged  by  special  con- 
tract. A  deposit  book  will  be  opened  from  1  till  2  p.  h. 
every  day  (holidays  and  Sunday  excepted)  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  subscriber,  48  Michigan  Avenue,  for  the 
benefit  of  ladies,  and  one  per  cent  more  will  be  allowed 
them  over  the  rates  above  named. 

«  R.  K.  Swift, 
*'  Office  over  Kohn's  store,  1 1 1  Lake  Street*' 

Mr.  Swift  was  the  first  banker  in  Chicago  to  inaugu- 
rate banking  exchanges  with  California  and  the  Pacific 
coast  In  the  same  paper  from  which  the  above  is 
quQted  appears  the  following: 


"  Calif ortda  Loan  Office. — Parties  who  make  loans 

or  discounts  of  the  undersigned  may,  if  they  desire, 
contract  to  make  payments  at  the  office  of  E.  &  R.  K. 
Swift,  San  Francisco,  and  have  interest  stopped  pro 
rata  from  the  date  of  such  payment;  or  to  make  pay- 
ment by  drafts  to  be  drawn  on  the  subscriber  by  said 
E.  &  R.  K.  Swift,  of  San  Francisco;  and  such  drafts  to 
be  received  as  payments  and  stop  interest  pro  rata, 
either  from  date,  sight,  or  maturity  of  the  same,  as  may 
be  contracted  at  the  time  of  making  the  loans  or  dis- 
count. The  rate  of  interest  will  necessarily  be  high, 
and  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  will  be  required. 

"R.  K.  Swift,  hi  Lake  Street" 

Exchange  Office — San  Francisco — E.  &  R.  K. 
Swift  will  remit  money  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  and 
will  also  receive  deposits  of  money  at  San  Francisco 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  remitted  to  any  of  the  leading 
cities  in  ^e  United  States,  Canada  or  Europe,  and  will 


ship  packages  of  goods  from  Chicago,  by  way  of  New 
York  and  Cape  Horn,  to  San  Francisco. 

"  R.  K.  Swift,  Chicago. 
"  Elijah  Swift,  San  Francisco." 

The  intensity  of  the  hatred  which  the  Democrat 
cherished  toward  wild-cat  currenqr  is  evinced  in  the 
following,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  December  i, 
1849: 

"  Private  Banking. — We  understand  that  before  long 
we  shall  be  blessed  (?)  with  more  home-made  money. 
Among  those  who  intend  to  issue  bills  we  have  heard 
mentioned:  R.  K.  Swift  (we  have  not  learned  the  name 
of  his  bank),  I.  H.  Burch,  Esq.  (Chicago  Bank,  we  sup- 
pose), and  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Esq.  (Chicago  Marine  & 
Fire  Insurance  Company).  Glorious  times,  bye  and  bye, 
if  paper  money  will  make  them." 

The  above  brought  the  following  response  from  Mr. 
Scammon,  which  was  published  December  8: 

"  Banking  Office  op  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insux- 

ANCE  Company,  I>ecemt>er  l,  1849.  To  Editor  of  Democrat 
In  your  paper  of  this  niommg  I  find  my  name  as  connected  with 
this  institution  included  among  those  who  intend  to  issue  bills. 
Permit  me  to  say  through  the  same  medium  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  issue  bills  or  any  other  circulation.  The  object  and  design 
of  the  Board  oi  Directors  of  this  company  are  to  establish  a  sub- 
stantial and  responsible  marine  insurance  company,  in  which  our 
citizens  shall  be  interested,  and  which  shall  be  chiefly  owned  and 
manned  here.  Besides  the  business  of  insurance,  the  company 
will  receive  money  on  deposit,  and  loan  it  and  the  capital  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  it  is  our  intention  to  organize  a  savings  department, 
under  such  guarantees  as  will  make  it  undoubtedly  sue  to  de- 
positors. Your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Young  Scahmon." 

As  further  proof  that  the  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire 
Insurance  Company  did  not  intend  to  issue  bills,  the 
following,  which  appeared  in  the  Democrat  of  December 
6,  1849,  is  given: 

**Chi£(^0  Marint  &*  Fire  Imuranee  Qmpany. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago 
Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company,  held  November 
26,  1^49,  the  following  resolutions  were  read  and 

adopted: 

"  Resotvedt  That  the  business  of  this  institution  shall  be  divided 
into  two  general  ftepartnients;  odc  to  be  styled  the  Insurance  De- 
partment, and  the  other  the  Depodt  and  Loan  Dqurtment.  The 
business  of  the  first  department  shall  be  mainly  confined  for  the 
present  to  marine  insurance;  that  of  the  second  to  the  receiving  of 
money  on  deport  and  the  loaning  of  the  same.  The  second  de- 
partment shall  be  subdivided  into  a  general  depout  departmeot 
and  a  savings  department. 

"  Resohied,  That  for  the  protection  and  security  of  all  persons 
who  shaU  make  deposits  in  the  savings  department  of  this  institu- 
tion, it  is  hereby  declared,  and  the  com^uiy  do  hereby  contract 
and  agree  that  all  such  sums  of  money  as  diall  be  deposited  in 
the  savings  department  of  this  institution  shall  be  held  in  trust 
for  said  depositors,  and  shall  not  be  mingled  with  the  general  funds 
of  the  institution,  but  shall  be  kept,  used  and  invested  by  this 
company  as  a  distinct  fund,  the  principal  thereof  belon^in^  in 
equity  to  such  depositors  respectively,  and  not  to  the  institution, 
so  that,  in  no  event,  shall  such  funds  be  jeopardized  by  other  trans- 
actions of  this  institution,  this  institution  agreeing  to  return  such 
deposits  with  interest,  at  the  rate  stipulated  in  the  respective 
deposit  books  or  certificates  of  deposit,  but  this  institution  and  all 
its  property  and  funds  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  such  deposits. 

'^Resolved,  That  it  is  not  the  design  or  intention  of  this  insti- 
tion  to  exercise  any  doubtful  powers,  or  to  do  any  act  not  dearly 
within  the  limits  of  its  charter. 

"J.YOUNG  SCAMMON,  PnsideiU. 
"E.  B.  McCagg,  Secrttofy.'^ 

In  the  same  issue  (December  6,  1849),  appears  the 
following  advertisement: 

"Exchange  Bank.  S.  Bronson  &  Co.,  60  Clark  Street.  Col- 
lections and  remittances  made  on  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Deposit  accounts  kept.  Lots  and  farms  for  sale.  Drafts  on  New 
York  at  one  per  cent.    Premium  for  currency." 
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"  The  subscribers  are  selling  exchange  on  New  York,  Albany 
md  Boston,  for  currency  at  one  per  cent  premiums;  for  Eastern 
bills  at  one-half  per  cent  premium.    GEORGE  SMITH  &  CO." 

Banking  Under  the  State  Law  (1851  to  1861). 
—  The  period  from  1843  to  i860  was  one  of  marked 
growth  in  business  and  population,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  acute  financiers  should  have  discovered  that  the 
deprivation  of  a  local  circulation  was  becoming  each 
year,  as  business  increased,  an  increasing  loss  to  the 
State.  In  1851,  the  business  of  the  State,  and  especially 
of  the  northern  part,  of  which  Chicago  had  become  the 
trade  center,  had  so  increased  that  a  new  banking  law 
had  become  an  imperative  necessity.  The  irresponsible 
issues  of  individual  bankers,  however  well  secured,  and 
the  currency  of  banks  outside  the  State  were  not  con- 
sidered adequate,  safe  or  profitable,  for  the  best  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  commonwealth.  Accordingly  in 
185 1,  the  Legislature  passed  a  general  law,  under  which 
legal  banking  was  again  established.  The  law  was 
passed  February  15,  1851,  and  amended  February  10, 
1853- 

It  was  copied  in  its  essentia!  provisions  after  that 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  so  generally  familiar 
to  the  intelligent  reader  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
give  it  entire.    The  general  provisions  were  as  follows: 

The  State  Auditor  was  authorized  and  required  to 
cause  to  be  printed  and  engraved,  in  the  best  manner 
to  guard  against  counterfeiting  such  quantity  of  cir- 
culating notes,  in  similitude  of  bank  notes,  in  blank  of 
different  denominations,  not  less  than  one  dollar,  as  he 
might  from  time  to  time  deem  necessarj'  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  act.  These  blank  bills 
were  lo  be  countersigned  and  registered,  and,  when 
given  out  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  became  the 
legal  money  of  the  State. 

Any  person  or  association  of  persons  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  banking  under  the  act  were  required  to 
legally  transfer  to  and  deposit  with  the  Auditor  any 
portion  of  the  public  stock  issued  or  to  be  issued  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  stocks  on  which  full  interest 
is  annually  paid,  or  the  stocks  of  the  State  of  Illinois — 
the  State  stocks  to  be  valued  at  a  rate  twenty  per  centum 
less  in  value  than  the  market  price  of  such  stocks  to  be 
estimated  and  governed  by  the  average  rate  at  which 
such  stocks  have  been  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York,  within 
the  previous  six  months  preceding  the  time  when  such 
stocks  may  be  left  on  deposit  with  the  Auditor.  The 
Auditor  was  forbidden  to  issue  bills  for  banking  pur- 
poses on  the  security  of  any  State  bonds,  on  which  less 
than  six  per  cent  per  annum  was  not  regularly  paid, 
except  at  least  two  dollars  in  such  bonds,  exclusive  of 
interest,  be  deposited  for  one  dollar  of  bills  so  issued. 

At  the  valuation  thus  prescribed  the  corporators 
were  entitled  to  receive  a  like  amount  of  bills,  which  on 
being  countersigned  by  the  officers  of  the  bank  thus 
created,  they  were  authorized  to  loan  and  circulate  as 
money,  such  bills  being  made  payable  on  demand,  at 
the  place  of  business,  in  the  State,  where  the  bank  had 
been  established. 

In  case  any  bank  should  fail  to  redeem  its  bills  on 
presentation,  and  on  formal  complaint  thereof,  made  in 
manner  prescribed  in  the  act,  the  said  bank  was  to  be 
restrained  from  doing  further  business  and  the  securi- 
ties deposited  were  to  be  applied  first,  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  outstanding  circulation,  and  the  residue, 
if  any  should  remain,  to  the  payment  of  other  liabilities 
of  the  bank. 

Each  stockholder  was  made  individually  liable  in 
proportion  to  the  full  amount  of  capital  stock  owned  by 
him.   The  banks  were  to  be  examined  annually  by  a 


board  of  commissioners,  and  a  detailed  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  each  bank  doing  business  under 
the  act  filed  with  the  .\uditor.  Quarterly  reports  were 
also  to  be  made  by  the  officers  of  such  banks  to  the 
Auditor. 

The  law  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification, 
at  the  fall  election,  and  ratified.  The  vote  in  the  State 
was;  for  the  banking  law,  37,578;  against,  31,321.  The 
majority  in  Cook  County  for  the  law  was  2,332. 

Pending  the  ratification  of  the  law  the  Gem  of  the 
Prairie,  November  15,  1S51,  said: 

'*  Our  local  currency  is  now  supplied  by  the  follow- 
ing banks  :  The  Wisconsin,  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  Chicago  bank  of  I.  H.  Burch  &  Co.,  the 
city  bank  of  Bradley  &  Curtiss,  the  Southwestern 
Plank  Road  Company,  Macomb  County  Bank,  Michi- 
gan, Oswego  &  State  Line  Plank  Road  Company,  and 
the  Illinois  River  Bank.  The  bills  of  these  banks 
passed  readily  among  us.  They  were  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and,  although  every- 
body is  dissatisfied  with  the  establishment  of  money 
institutions  in  our  midst,  without  the  sanction  and  con- 
trol of  law,  they  have  met  the  sanction  and  countenance 
of  the  community,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  unless  it 
shall  turn  out  that  the  State  has  adopted  a  general 
banking  law.  In  that  case,  we  apprehend  that  what- 
ever banking  institutions  may  be  m  Illinois  must  com- 
ply with  the  law,  or  their  bills  will  be  forced  out  of 
circulation." 

In  advocacy  of  a  general  banking  law  the  Gem  of 
the  Prairie,  October  26,  185 1,  said  : 

'*  Illinois  is  flooded  with  the  issues  of  foreign  banks. 
Our  people  pay  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a 
currency,  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  enrich  private  cor- 
porations of  the  Eastern  States.  The  general  banking 
law,  on  which  we  are  to  vote  in  a  week  or  two  provides 
securities  far  superior  to  those  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  banks  whose  issues  go  to  make  up  our  present  cur- 
rency, and  it  effectually  guards  against  over  issues.  It 
will  furnish  us  with  a  home  currency  to  be  kept  under 
the  control  of  laws  of  our  own  making,  the  interest  of 
which  will  be  retained  in  the  State,  augmenting  the 
general  wealth,  instead  of  being  carried  off,  thereby 
impoverishing  our  people  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually."  *  *  •  "  Shall  we 
have  this  or  that  ?  That  is  really  the  question  before 
us.    One  or  the  other  we  must  and  will  have." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  and  ratified 
by  the  people,  what  was  termed  legal  banking  was 
again  begun  in  Illinois.  The  first  bank  organized  in 
Chicago  was  the  Marine  Bank.  It  filed  its  certificate 
of  organization  January  13,  1852.  Its  capital  was  at 
that  time  $50,000,  which  was  increased  May  20  by  an 
addition  of  $500,000.  Bonds  were  deposited,  accord- 
ing to  the  Auditor's  report,  October  20,  1852,  to  secure 
a  circulation  of  $99,044.  J.  Y.  Scammon  was  the  pres- 
ident of  the  institution  and  Edward  I.  Tinkham  its 
cashier.  The  first  appearance  of  its  bills  was  announced 
in  the  Democrat  of  April  21,  1852,  as  follows  : 

"  Marine  Bank. — The  bills  of  this  bank,  the  first 
issue  under  the  General  Banking  law,  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  Saturday  (April  17).  The  plate  is  a  very 
fine  one  and  will  not  be  an  easy  one  to  Counterfeit." 

On  the  following  day  the  Democrat  described  the 
bill  as  follows : 

"  We  received  yesterday  in  the  course  of  business  a 
$5  bill  of  the  Marine  Bank.  It  is  finely  engraved,  hav- 
ing for  a  vignette,  the  bust  of  that  distinguished  philos- 
opher and  theologian,  Oaron  Swedenborg,  with  rays 
emanating  therefrom,  placed  between  twoHteautiful 
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women.  The  only  thing  we  objected  to  in  the  bill  is 
the  embellishing  it  with  ladies — emblems  of  innocence 
— as  though  there  were  anything  innocent  about  bank- 
ing institutions.  The  bills  are  secured  by  stock  depos- 
ited with  the  Auditor." 

The  Democrat  of  February  i8,  1852,  announced  the 
organization  of  the  Merchant's  and  Mechanic's  Banks 
of  Chicago. 

"Banking  House,  No.  5,  Clark  Street;  Levi  D. 
Boone,  president ;  Stephen  Bronson,  Jr.,  cashier." 

Messrs.  I.  H.  Burch  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bank,  promptly  legalized  their  institution.  The 
Democrat,  July  7,  1852,  announced  the  fact : 

"  Messrs.  I.  H.  Burch  &  Co.,  of  the  Chicago  Bank 
have  filed  the  necessary  papers  for  the  organization  of 
their  bank  under  the  general  law  of  the  State, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Burch  has  done  busi- 
ness in  this  city  for  a  number  of  years,  and  earned  an 
enviable  reputation." 

October  9,  the  same  paper  said: 

**The  Chicago  Bank  is  now  in  full  operation,  $108,- 
000  of  State  stock  having  been  deposited  wiih  the 
Auditor  as  a  basis  of  circulation.  Additional  deposits 
of  stock  will  be  made  soon.  The  nominal  capital  is 
$1,000,000.  The  following  is  the  list  of  officers : 
Thomas  Burch,  president ;  Alfred  Spink,  vice-president; 
I.  H.  Burch,  cashier." 

The  Southwestern  Plank  Road  Company  filed  the 
necessary  papers  with  the  Auditor  to  render  it  a  legal 
bank,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1S52,  and  was  there- 
after known  as  the  Commercial  Bank. 

Messrs.  Bradley  &  Curttss  started  banking  under 
the  law  in  June.  Their  bank  was  known  as  the  Chi(^o 
City  Bank. 

In  May,  Forrest  Brothers  &  Co.,  opened  a  new 
banking  house.  On  the  announcement,  the  Democrat 
of  May  6,  1853,  says :  **  They  have  done  bu^ness  both 
in  this  and  the  old  country,  which  will  give  them  advan- 
tage on  foreign  exchange.  Banks  are  now  getting  as 
thick  as  groceries  in  our  city,  and,  as  we  are  to  have 
them,  the  more  we  have  the  greater  the  competition  and 
the  less  the  shave."  This  banking  house  did  business 
as  the  Union  Bank.  The  Democrat  of  August  19  said 
concerning  it :  "A  new  bank  is  that  of  Forrest 
Brothers  &  Co.,  which  commenced  business  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $200,000.  The  gentlemen  connected  with  this 
establishment  have  long  been  well  known  in  this  city. 
The  stocks  have  been  purchased,  the  company  den- 
ized and  they  will  proceed  to  business  as  soon  as  the 
notes  can  be  engraved.  The  officers  are  :  Andrew  J. 
Brown,  president,  and  Henry  L.  Forrest  and  Thomas  L. 
Forrest,  joint  ca^iers. 

The  Democrat  of  August  5, 1852,  announced:  "  The 
old  post-office  building  has  been  refitted  by  Dr.  Davis- 
son,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Davisson  & 
McCalla  as  a  banking  office,  under  the  name  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce."  The  announcement  in  the  same 
paper,  October  7,  1852,  shows  that  at  that  time,  it  was 
doing,  or  preparing  to  do,  a  legal  business.  It  read  as 
follows:  "The  Bank  of  Commerce  is  now  organized 
under  the  general  banking  law,  with  a  capital  of  $600,- 
000.  A.  W.  Davisson  is  president  and  T.  McCalla, 
cashier." 

Chase  Brothers  &  Co.,  advertised  in  the  Democrat, 
December  25,  1S52,  that  the  Farmer's  Bank,  No.  100 
Randolph  Street,  was  opened  and  ready  for  business. 

Foreign  banking  institutions  also  advertised  offices 
of  redemption  in  Chicago.  The  bills  of  the  Bank 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  redeemed 
at  104  Randolph  Street.,  "  in  current  funds  or  bank 


bills,"  by  S.  Vrooms.  The  Mechanic's  Bank,  George- 
town, D.  C.,  pledged  a  contingent  Safety  Fund  of 
United  States  stock  for  the  redemption  of  its  bills. 
The  Democrat  of  October  8,  1852,  in  which  the  above 
information  appeared,  said:  The  Mechanic's  Bank,  of 
Georgetown,  comes  into  our  market  to  compete  with 
our  bankers  and  brokers,  in  the  fiscal  transactions  grow- 
ing out  of  our  large  trade  and  commerce." 

Bills  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  Bank  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C,  were  redeemed  by  George  Smith, 
who  had  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  institution 
in  April,  1852,  and  became  its  president.  He  organ- 
ized a  bank  under  the  same  name  under  the  State  law, 
July  19,  1852,  depositing  bonds  sufficient  for  the 
redemption  of  a  circulation  of  $50,000.  Between  the 
two  he  floated  a  large  circulation. 

The  Transition  Period. — As  has  already  ap- 
peared the  capitalists  of  Chicago  who  believed '  in  legal 
banking  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  new  law.  During  1853,  the  following  Chi- 
cago banks  were  organized: 

Marine  Bank,  January  13,  185 1,  J.  Y.  Scammon, 
president;  Edward  I.  Tinkham,  cashier. 

Merchants'  and  Mechanics*  Bank,  February,  1852, 
Levi  D.  Boone,  president;  Stephen  Bronson,  cashier. 

Commercial  Bank,  successor  to  the  Southwestern 
Plank  Road  Company. 

The  Bank  of  Commerce,  papers  filed  in  May,  1852; 
bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation  in  October,  A.  W. 
Davisson,  president;  T.  McCalla,  cashier. 

City  Bank,  June,  1852,  was  a  proprietary  bank  ovmed 
by  the  firm  of  Bradley  &  Curtiss. 

Chicago  Bank,  July  i,  1852,  was  the  successor  to  the 
banking  business  of  I.  H.  Burch  &  Co.;  president, 
Thomas  Burch;  cashier,  I.  H.  Burch. 

Union  Bank,  August,  1853,  owned  by  Forrest  Bros. 
&  Co.  Andrew  J.  Brown,  president;  Henry  Forrest 
and  Thomas  L.  Forrest,  joint  cashiers. 

Bank  of  America,  owned  by  George  Smith  &  Co. 
(Elisha  W.  Willard  being  the  co-partner),  July  19,  1852. 

Farmer's  Bank,  December  25,  1S52,  was  established 
and  organized  by  Messrs.  Chase  Bros.  &  Co. 

At  the  beginning  of  1853,  the  new  city  directory 
published,  contained  the  names  of  the  following  persons 
and  firms,  at  that  time  identified  with  the  banking  busi- 
ness of  the  city: 

James  M.  Adsit,  broker,  35  Clark  Street. 

George  J.  Brewer  (Marine  Bank),  37  Clark  Street. 

I.  H.  Burch  &  Co.  (Chicago  Bank),  comer  of  Lake 
and  Clark  streets. 

Chicago  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  37 
CUrk  Street. 

Chicago  Bank,  comer  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets. 

Marine  Bank,  37  Clark  Street 

City  Bank,  24  Clark  Street. 

Bank  of  Commerce  (Davisson  McCalla  &  Co.),  50 
Clark  Street. 

Exchange  Bank,  (H.  A.  Tucker),  corner  of  Lake 
and  Clark  streets. 

Bank  of  Chicago*  (Seth  Paine  &  Co.). 

Commercial  Exchange  Company,  66  Clark  Street; 
David  Gamble,  with  George  Smith  &  Co.;  Henry 
Greenbaum,  at  R  K.  Swift's  bank;  Elbridge  G.  Hall, 
money  loaner,  103  Lake  Street;  Jones  &  Patrick,  bank- 
ers, 40  Clark  Street;  Alfred  Spink,  teller  of  Chicago 
Bank;  Richard  K.  Swift,  banker,  comer  of  Lake  and 
Clark  Streets;  George  Smith  &  Co.  (Wisconan  Marine 
& ,  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  Bank  of  America), 

*  The  place  of  bmiiMis  does  not  appcM'  in  (be  directorr.  It  was  then 
fcnowa  m  Eddy's  mem  '"■"'■jt  adjainioc  um  old  poit  c>o<^bBildiiig  on  Cbiric 
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bankers,  41  and  43  Clark  Street:  John  K.  Valentine, 
with  George  Smith  &  Co. 

Theprear  1S52,  which  witnessed  the  reestablishment 
of  banking  under  the  State  laws  of  Illinois,  was  an  ex- 
citing one  in  the  annals  of  Chicago  banking.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that,  although  a  new  and  legal  currency 
had  been  provided,  it  was  not  supplanting  the  well- 
established  and  largely-circulated  bills  issued  the 
Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
"Smith's  bills"  were  still  plenty,  and  were  current 
wherever  known,  as  they  were  always  kept  at  par  with 
the  money  of  other  banks,  and  redeemable  in  gold  at 
one  per  cent  discount.  Smith  had  grown  rich  and  some- 
what arrogant  in  his  consciousness  of  financial  strength. 
He  continued  to  flaunt  his  bills  in  the  face  of  the  new 
banking  law  in  a  manner  exasperating  in  the  extreme 
to  J.  Young  Scammon  and  other  stanch  and  honest 
advocates  of  "legal  banking"  who  had  established 
banks  in  the  city.  It  was  not  deemed  prudent  or  prac- 
ticable by  the  enemies  of  his  bank  to  repeat  the  old- 
time  attempts  to  ruin  it  by  a  run.  He  kept  himself 
constantly  fortified  against  aggressive  moves  in  that 
line,  and  OHild  have  turned  the  tables  on  any  bank  or 
combination  of  bankers  who  should  attempt  it,  in  a  way 
which  it  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  There 
existed,  however,  from  the  beginning  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  doing  business  in  good  faith 
under  the  State  law  to  drive  tiie  illegal  issues  out  of 
circulation  if  possible.  Meantime  a  state  of  armed 
neutrality  prevailed. 

Sometime  in  the  early  spring  complaints  became 
rife  among  the  people  at  the  current  charge  of  one  per 
cent  for  gold  for  bank  bills.  This  was  the  rate  which 
had  been  established  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  it  was  found 
impracticable  for  the  legal  banks  to  redeem  at  par, 
while  his  money  still  circulated  as  currency,  as  theirs 
would  be  constantly  returning  for  gold  while  Smith's 
would  remain  out  performing  the  functions  of  money. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Chicago  Democrat, 
not  partial  to  banks,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  shows 
something  of  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject.  On 
the  4th  of  May,  1852,  it  said: 

**  We  understand  that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  by 
■II  the  banks  in  our  city  to  bring  up  their  notes  to  100  cents  to  the 
dollar,  instead  of  keeping  them  at  99  cents,  where  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  If  all  go  into  this  operation,  by  exchanging  notes 
every  Saturday  night,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  each  other. 
Some  are  afraid  of  the  land  sales  about  to  take  place  in  our  city. 
But  we  think  that  land  warrants  will  be  used  at  them  instead  of 
specie  and  so  this  is  no  objection." 

On  the  6th  of  May  it  said: 

' '  The  people  are  becoming  very  much  excited  upon  the  subject 
of  the  banks  not  redeeming  in  specie.  We  have  Ulked  with  our 
•  bankers  upon  this  subject.  Each  alone  says  there  oi^ht  to  be  spe- 
cie payment,  but  each  is  afraid  of  his  rivals.  Each  is  afraid  that 
if  he  pays  specie  some  of  his  rivals  will  make  a  run  upon  him. 
There  is  some  plausibility  in  these  pleas,  but  there  is  a  way  to  obvi- 
ate them  all.  Let  there  be  a  common  day  to  all.  Let  our  Board 
of  Trade  take  ht^d  of  this  matter.  I^  there  be  a  committee 
appointed  to  see  all  the  banks  in  the  city  and  make  an  amicable 
arnumement  whereby  all  the  banks  shall  commence  paying  by  Tune 
t,  or  at  fartherest  by  July  i.  Our  Legislature  ought  to  take  hold 
of  this  subject,  as  it  is  clearlv  embraced  within  the  terms  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation;  and  it  is  in  their  power  to  stop  all  illegal 
banking.  The  Marine  Bank  is  paying  specie  now,  and  several  of 
the  other  bankers  have  authorized  us  to  say  that  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  begin  whenever  a  day  shall  be  agreed  upon." 

From  the  Democrat  of  May  34: 

"  We  have  conversed  with  the  most  of  our  bankers  upon  the 
subject  (of  paying  specie)  and  they  have  all  said  that  they  would 
pay  specie  the  moment  Mr.  Smith  did;  that  they  could  not  pay  spe- 
cie unless  he  did,  for  it  was  in  his  power  to  ruin  them.  Mr.  Smith 
is  now  here,  and  is  willing  to  make  any  arrangement  that  will  give 
him  an  equal  dumoe  with  the  other  banks,  bat  any  arrangement 


made  most  be  adhered  to  in  good  faith  and  strictly  adhered  to. by 
every  one.  A  combination  oif  merdbants,  to  deposit  with  no  one 
who  issues  bills  not  equivalent  to  spede  or  to  New  York  exchange 
at  one-half  per  cent  premium,  is  on  foot  and  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  Chicago  &  Galena  Railroad  and  canal  trustees  have  the  matter 
under  advisement  of  taking  no  bills  not  equal  to  specie  here.  If 
our  bankers  have  no  respect  for  themselves;  if  they  do  not  value 
their  own  notes  at  par,  it  is  time  they  were  taught  to  do  so.  A 
pe<^Ie  are  not  free  whilst  tiiey  submit  to  have  a  currency  that  those 
who  issue  it  at  par  will  not  take  back  at  par.  Our  Lc^slatore  is 
soon  to  convene,  when  a  stringent  lawagamat  piaent  abases  should 
be  pasMKi.  and  there  should  be  no  law  to  collect  a  note  given  for 
such  stuff  as  we  are  having  now  for  money." 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  appears  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  illegal  issue,  was  master  of  the 
situation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marine  Bank, 
could  dictate  terms  to  the  legal  banks  of  the  city.  The 
proposed  arrangement  with  him  fell  through.  To  estab- 
lish a  clearing-house,  as  was  proposed,  and  exchange 
bills,  would  have  been  in  defiance  of  the  very  law  under 
which  the  other  banks  had  been  organized. 

As  the  banking  law  seemed  inadequate  to  drive  out 
of  circulation  Smith's  certificates  of  deposit,  some  of  the 
banks  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
this  system  of  banking  as  well  as  their  own,  and  thus 
reap  the  advantage  of  a  larger  circulation  than  was 
authorized  under  the  law.  How  many  banks  entered 
into  this  double-headed  sjrstem  of  tunking,  or  the 
amount  of  their  issues  cannot  now  be  ascertaiiied. 

The  Merchants*  &  Mechanics*  Bank  did  quite  a 
thriving  business.  The  Democrat,  August  20,  1852, 
stated  that  there  were  counterfeits  of  the  bank  afloat, 
and  warned  its  readers  to  take  no  bills  not  countersigned 
by  the  register,  John  NeaL  In  the  issue  of  the  next 
day,  the  president  of  the  bank,  L.  D.  Boone,  replied 
that  there  were  no  counterfeits  on  his  bank,  and  that  he 
supposed  the  bill  alluded  to  as  a  counterfdt  was  "a  cer- 
tificate of  deposit,  which  the  bank  was  prepared  to 
redeem  at  any  time."  An  indignant  citizen,  in  answerto 
Mr.  Boone's  avowal,  wrote  that  "  these  certificates,  in 
arrangements,  vignettes,  figures,  and  stamps  arc  well 
calculated  to  deceive  the  unfortun^  receiver.  Such 
an  issue  is  void,  because  unauthorized  by  law,  and 
worthless  because  the  illegal  acts  of  the  officers  cannot 
bind  the  stockholders."  The  editor  added:  "If  the 
banking  law  of  Illinois  is  worth  ansrthtng,  it  is  in  com- 
pelling those  who  issue  a  paper  currency  to  put  up  some 
sort  of  security  to  the  bill  holder  with  the  Auditor." 

In  the  Democrat,  September  3,  1852,  appeared  the 
following: 

'*  'Damn  SAit^lastm.' — Excuse  ns,  dear  reader — ^wc  are  in 
bad  humor.  We  cannot  see  deception  substituted  for  fair  dealing 
so  long  as  open  honesty  is  the  only  sure  road  to  success.  The 
Merchants'  &  Mechanics  Bank  of  Chicago  has  issued  a  shinploster 
exactly  like  their  notes  which  are  secured  as  the  law  re(|uires.  The 
Western  papers  call  it  a  "dangerous  counterfeit."  *Tu  worse,  'tis 
a  device,  a  deception,  a  fraud,  and  the  only  way  to  amid  it  is  to 
refuse  all  notes  on  the  Merchants'  &  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Chicago. 
We  have  quoted  it  a  doubtful  (D.  D.)  and  dashed  it  on  onr  list,  and 
so  long  as  (he  safety  of  our  readers  requires  this  course  we  will 
pursue  it.' 

"  The  above,  from  Thompson's  Bank  Note  Reporter  is  plain 
talk.  We  insert  it,  not  so  much  to  injnn:  this  one  bank  in  partic- 
ular, but  because  others  of  our  dty  banks  are  going  into  the  same 
operation.  The  thing  ought  to  be  stopped  at  once.  Under  our 
new  banking  law  the  bill  holder  is  secnnM,  but  there  is  no  securihr 
for  the  depositor.  So  peo|^  who  prefer  security  to  no  security  wifl 
hereafter  take  the  legal  countersigned  bills,  inAead  of  the  ill^al 
certifirates  of  deposit." 

By  September  i,  an  irrepressible  conflict  had  been 
worked  up  between  the  legal  and  illegal  bank  interests. 
At  about  this  date  a  new  element  of  financial  disturb- 
ance was  added.  All  banking  in  Chicago  had,  whether 
legal  or  illegal,  been  heretofore  conducted  on  worldly 
principles  and  for  the  object,  more  or  less^^sordid,  of  t 
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worldly  gain.  A  new  departure  in  the  business  was 
inaugurated  by  Seth  Paine  &  Co. 

The  senior  partner,  Seth  Paine,  was  a  native  of 
New  England,  and,  when  a  young  man,  came  West. 
He  left  Montpelier,  Vt.,  in  April,  1834,  in  company 
with  Chester  Smith,  who  was  at  that  time  an  Illinois 
merchant,  being  a  partner  of  a  Mr.  Goss  at  Walker's 
Grove,  now  Plainfield.  He  traveled  with  him  on  his 
western  journey  by  stage,  canal  and  schooner  as  far  as 
Detroit,  where  they  separated.  Smith  going  through  to 
Chicago  by  stage,  and  Paine  taking  the  longer  but  less 
expensive  route  in  the.  schooner  "  Commerce,"  by  way 
of  the  lake.  It  took  his  last  dollar  *q  pay  his  deck 
passage  to  Chicago,  where  he  arrived  ^ter  a  rough 
voyage  of  twelve  days,  with  no  capital  except  health, 
strength,  and  a  most  earnest  endeavor  to  do  his  work 
in  life  according  to  his  eccentric  views  of  right.  He 
was  tall  and  straight.  He  had  a  frank,  open  coun- 
tenance, and  a  pleasing  and  prepossessing  address. 
His  conversational  powers  were  excellent,  and  as  a 
public  speaker  he  was  far  above  mediocrity.  He  was 
good  humored,  and  made  friends  rapidly.  He  hired 
out  with  the  firm  of  Taylor,  Breese  &  Co.,  and  was  for 
a  time  a  partner.  Subsequently  he  entered  into  a 
copartnership  with  Theron  Norton,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Paine  &  Norton.  They  did  a  fairly  successful 
business  for  several  years.  Paine  sold  out  to  Norton 
July  I,  1842,  and  retired  from  mercantile  business  in 
Chicago.  He  was  married  in  Chicago  on  Thursday 
evening,  August  25,  1837,  to  Mrs.  Francis  Jones,  eldest 
daughter  of  Major  Whitlock.  Paine  was  always  a  rabid 
and  uncompromising  Abolitionist,  and,  subsequent  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Paine  &  Norton,  became 
a  convert  to  the  socialistic  theories  of  Fourier,  went 
into  Lake  County,  where  he  bought  a  large  farm, 
christened  the  place  "  Lake  Zurich,"  and  in  company 
with  other  kindred  reformers  attempted  to  carry  into 
practice  the  socialistic  theories  he  had  accepted.  How 
well  or  poorly  he  succeeded  is  not  known.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  enterprise  did  not  prove  ruinous  nor 
so  discouraging  to  him  as  to  break  his  f^th  in  the 
Fourierite  doctrines.  He  was  also  for  a  time  a  heavy 
owner  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Illinois  River 
Bank,  an  unchartered  bank  at  LaSalle,  III.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  what  are  now  termed  '*  spiritual 
manifestations,"  in  the  form  of  rappings  or  knockings 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  through  the  mediumship  of  the 
Fox  girls,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  phe- 
nomena, and  soon  after  became  an  ardent  convert  and 
earnest  advocate  and  believer  in  modern  spiritualism — 
so  ardent  and  earnest  as  to  render  him  a  credulous 
victim  of  the  many  designing  mountebanks  who  attached 
themselves  to  that  much  abused  and  little  understood 
philosophy.  The  character  of  Paine  was  naturally 
radical,  and  molded  and  fashioned  by  the  many  uot- 
side  isms  he  had  embraced,  could  but  impel  him  to  the 
adoption  of  modes  and  methods  of  action  quite  at 
variance  with  those  prevailing,  in  whatever  he  might 
undertake.  To  his  vision  the  affairs  of  this  world  were 
badly  out  of  joint.  They  were  sadly  in  need  of  re-or- 
ganization, and  It  required  Seth  Paine  to  adjust  things 
properly.  So  he  left  "  Lake  Zurich  "  and  his  farm,  and 
returned  to  Chicago  to  teach  his  old  friends  and  the 
world  at  large  how  banking  could  be  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  what  he  deemed  a  higher  law  than 
the  banking  law  of  Illinois — the  law  of  humanity. 

The  Bank  of  the  City  of  Chicago. — The  firm 
of  Seth  Paine  &  Co.  was  formed  early  in  August,  1852. 
The  following  announcement  appeared  in  the  Democrat 
of  August  10:   "  Seth  Paine  &  Co.  are  about  to  open  a 


banking  and  exchange  office  in  Eddy's  new  building, 
adjoining  the  old  post-office,  on  Clark  Street."  The 
firm  was  com|X)sed  of  Seth  Paine,  who  put  in  about 
$i,ioo,  and  Ira  B.  Eddy,  who  put  in  something  over 
$4,000.  The  capital  stock  of  the  concern  never  ex- 
ceeded $6,000,  although  it  was  believed  that  it  was 
backed  by  capitalists  of  some  strength  and  character, 
and  at  the  start  it  had  such  financial  standing  as  to 
obtain  quite  a  number  of  depositors. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  the  bank  was  opened  for 
business,  as  appears  by  the  following  notice  in  the 
weekly  Democrat  of  October  18:  "The  Bank  of 
Chicago  has  determined  upon  ^uing  certificates  of 
deposit^  and  issues  are  now  out,  which  for  artistic  skill 
and  beauty  of  finish  are  not  exceeded  by  any  bills  we 
have  seen.  On  the  right  of  the  ones  is  a  beautifully 
executed  portrait  of  Senator  Douglas,  engraved  by  the 
well-known  Tappan,  Carpenter,  Cassilear  &  Co.  On 
the  right  of  the  twos  is  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, and  on  the  threes  a  fine  portrait  of  Henry  Clay. 
Mr.  Paine,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  banking  house  of 
Seth  Paine  &  Co.,  is  president  and  W.  T.  Muier  is 
cashier," 

So  soon  as  the  bank  commenced  bu^ness  it  was 
apparent  that  Paine's  theory  of  banking  was  as  unique 
as  were  his  other  theories,  and,  if  carri^  out,  would  be 
equally  subversive  of  the  interests  of  both  legal  and 
illegal  banking ;  indeed,  it  was  his  idea  to  work  as 
radical  a  change  in  banking,  as  he  believed  would  come 
to  society  as  a  whole  by  the  adoption  of  the  theories  of 
Fourier. 

The  prospectus  of  the  bank,  written  by  Paine  him- 
self, gives  the  high  moral  grounds  on  which  the  bank 
was  to  be  conducted.    It  read  as  follows : 

"  Bank  of  Chicago. 
"  Paine,  Bros.  &  Ca 
"  Rates  or  discount  according  to  time  and  drcumstances — six 
per  cent  being  the  highest. 

*'  We  loan  to  no  one  to  pay  debts. 

"  We  loan  to  no  one  to  aid  in  murder  of  anything  whidi  has 

life. 

"  We  loan  to  no  man  to  aid  in  ^jeculating  in  that  ^ich  is 
necessaiy  to  life. 

"We  loan  nothing  on  real  estate — believing  that  real  estate 
cannot  be  bought  and  sold  ;  and  that  possession  with  use,  is  the 
only  title. 

"We  loan  nothing  to  aid  in  making  or  selling  intoxicating 
liquors,  or  tobacco  in  anv  of  its  forms. 

"  We  loan  nothing  to  gamblers  or  usurers  who  borrow  to  loan 

again. 

"We  loan  nothing  except  for  aiding  the  natural  exchange 
between  the  producer  and  consumer,  whether  of  body,  soul  or 
spirit — and  for  the  time  necessary  to  produce  the  exchange. 

"Our  basis  for  making  loans  is  the  established  character  of 
the  borrower.  He  must  be  a  temperate,  honest  and  religious  man 
or  woman,  with  a  mind  sufficiently  developed  to  understand  his 
business.  We  are  prepared  to  loan  any  amount  needed  for  such 
business  by  such  men.  Our  money  corresponds  in  commerce, 
to  the  blood  in  the  human  system.  It  is  the  circulating  medium. 
When  money  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  slaughter  and  shedding  of 
blood,  it  makes  the  blood  run  cold  ;  and  it  stagnates,  and  ceases 
to  be  healthy,  and  does  not  circulate  freely,  and  Knally  ends  in 
death. 

"  When  used  by  any  of  the  other  classes  excluded,  it  also  ends 
in  death.  We  want  no  business  done  which  is  death  to  the  human 
body,  or  hell  to  the  soul;  and  we  would  as  soon  furnish  a  rope  to 
out  brother  for  hanging  himself,  as  the  money  to  buy  it  with.  We 
would  as  soon  kill  ourselves,  as  lend  our  money  to  aid  in  killing. 
We  would  as  soon  drink  ourselves,  as  lend  our  money  to  drunkards. 
We  would  as  soon  take  high  rates  of  interest,  as  loan  the  usurer 
facilities  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  would  as  soon  Uke  the  life  of 
our  brother,  as  lend  our  aid  to  speculators  in  the  bread  of  life,  who 
may  starve  bim  into  a  living  death,  while  they  permit  not  the 
prayer  for  desolution.  All  has  its  foundation  in  Hate;  and  '  He 
that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer!  * — We  will  no  longer  mur- 
der! " 

"  His  established  rate  of  interest  was^nQt  to  exceed 
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six  per  cent  per  annum.  He  proposed  to  loan  his  certi- 
ficates on  satisfactory  security,  for  three-fourths  of  the 
amount,  and  an  even  exchange  of  the  other  one-fourth 
in  current  bank  notes  (such  as  the  certificates  were  pay- 
able in)  with  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  borrower 
that  as  often  as  one-tenth  of  the  amount  borrowed  was 
returned  for  redemption,  he  should  take  them  again, 
giving  in  exchange  current  bank  notes.  The  plan,  in 
other  terms,  was  to  make  each  borrower  a  sort  of  fiscal 
agent  of  the  bank,  pledged  to  keep  in  circulation  or 
redeem  so  much  of  the  money  as  he  had  borrowed  and 
put  in  circulation.  Had  the  people  given  Seth  Paine 
their  confidence  and  supported  in  as  full  measure  as 
did  the  people  of  the  Loyal  States  the  Government 
during  the  war,  and  had  Seth  Paine's  fiat  money  been 


quarters  of  as  ardent  a  set  of  Spiritualists  as  could  be 
found  in  the  country.  Both  Paine  and  Eddy,  his  mon- 
eyed partner,  were  bright  and  shining  lights  of  this  Spir- 
itual Church,  and  prominent  and  loud  exhorters  at  the 
frequent  meetings  held  over  the  bank.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  bank  became  so  identified  with  the  spiritual- 
istic views  of  the  proprietors  as  to  be  inseparable  in  the 
minds  of  the  outside  community. 

January  i,  1853,  Mr.  Paine  issued  the  first  number 
of  a  paper  styled  the  Christian  Banker.  The  articles 
were  somewhat  incoherent,  abounded  in  wit  and  sar- 
casm, and  so  intermingled  spiritualism,  banking,  and 
anti-monopoly,  that  it  is  no  wonder  many  believed 
Paine  had  gone  stark  mad.  In  addition  to  his  polem- 
ical article^  he  was  bitterly  personal,  and  in  his  efforts 
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to  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  sin,  spared  none  who 
stood  in  the  way.  The  articles  became  more  vituper- 
ative with  each  succeeding  issue,  as  increasing  outside 
annoyance  gave  fresh  cause,  from  his  view,  for  righteous 


backed  by  a  power  co-equal  to  that  of  the  General 
Government :  and  had  Paine  possessed  the  power,  as 
did  the  Government  to  put  out  of  circulation  all  other 
issues  save  his  own,  his  money  would  have  proved  as  good 
as  greenbacks.  Unhappily  for  Paine,  none  of  these 
conditions  indispensable  to  success  as  a  fiat-money  man- 
ufacturer were  vouchsafed  to  him. 

For  a  few  weeks  after  it  was  opened  for  business, 
the  bank  did  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  business  with 
a  class  of  very  respectable  citizens,  who  believed  in  the 
applications  of  moral  principles  to  banking,  as  incul- 
cated in  Paine's  manifesto,  and  who  were  not  suffi- 
ciently practical  to  foresee  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  establishing  the  institution  in  a  not  over  moral 
community,  made  up  largely  of  men  who  drank  spirit- 
uous liquors,  smoked  and  chewed  tobacco,  butchered 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  ate  the  meat,  speculated  in  bread 
stuffs  and  other  articles  of  food,  bought,  sold,  mort- 
gaged and  owned  land,  loaned  money  at  over  six  per 
cent,  and  otherwise  brought  contempt  upon  the  code  of 
morals  on  which  the  bank  had  been  set  up. 

Perhaps  Paine's  overweening  confidence  and  often 
ill-timed  advocacy  of  the  many  vagaries  which  he  cher- 
ished, and  which  in  a  most  illogical  manner  he  man- 
aged to  attach  to,  or  mingle  with  his  banking  business, 
had  something  to  do  with  precipitating  the  calamities 
that  befell  the  institution. 

Over  the  bank  was  "Harmony  Hall,"  the  head- 


indignation.  As  showing  the  mental  condition  of  Paine 
at  this  period  in  his  banking  career,  and  as  relics  of  the 
time,  quite  copious  extracts  from  the  Christian  Banker, 
Vol.  I.  No.  4,  date  January  29,  1853,  are  here  given. 

Extracts  from  the  Christian  Banker: 

"  Our  Pu/pit.~-'We  preach  daily  (Sunday  excepted, 
when  we  talk,  as  the  spirit  moves,  in  Harmony  Hall,  at 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening) 
in  the  Bank  of  Chicago.  Our  hearers  give  increasing 
evidence  of  hope  within  thir  souls,  and  go  forth  as 
radiators  of  new  light  If  a  cigar-smoker  or  a  rum- 
sucker,  or  hog-eater  com^  in  (for  there  are  such  men 
in  Chicago  yet),  who  not  only  have  so  little  respect  for 
themselves,  but  actually  intrude  such  offensive  influence 
before  us  as  would  make  a  dog  puke  ;  we  refuse  to  do 
business  with  them,  but  send  them  right  over  to  Swift, 
who  smokes  to  drown  conscience,  which  has  been  vio- 
lated so  long  by  huge  shaves  of  his  fellow-i(i€h,  that^ 
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the  hair  has  all  come  oflF  over  that  organ. — See  Eddy 
on  phrenolc^^l  bumps.  There  all  smokers  can  find 
empathy. 

Our  pulpit  brings  fsuth  and  works  together.  Igno- 
rance supposes  we  would  loan  our  bills  for  the  sake  of 
money.  But  intelligence  radiates  from  our  pulpit,  and 
permeates  their  addled  brains  as  far  as  wholesome  truth 
can  reach  a  tobacco  bloat  or  a  sucker  of  rum,  and  tells 
them  that  our  faith  is  true,  and  they  can't  borrow  for 
love  or  money.  Some  come  in  to  jezchange  our  bills 
for  something  which  our  addle-headed  bankers  take  on 
deposit,  (they  take  nothing  which  goes  out  at  less  than 
ten  per  cent) — that  being  their  standard  of  both  faith 
and  dumplings.  Well,  Illinois  River  bills  are  bankable, 
and  why  should  th^  not  be  ?  Taylor  is  interested  in 
him,  espedally  in  this  crisis,  for  they  regard  him  as  a 
great  manager. 

"So  we  give  them  bankable  bills — Illinois  River 
bills.  Our  bills  are  signed  by  Seth  Paine,  president, 
and  are  issued  in  pursuance  of  law.  Those  bills  are 
signed  by  Seth  Paine,  treasurer  of  the  Salisbury  Plank 
Road,  which  was  never  built  or  intended  to  be — and 
my  responsibility  passed  from  the  concern  long  ago. 
Churchill  Coffing  was  president,  but  he,  too,  has  sold 
out,  and  we  both  know  there  has  been  no  responsibility 
Uiere  since.  Taylor  &  Gumee  make  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement saying  that  they  are  resp(Hisible — but  this 
amounts  to  noUiing — they  are  not  l^;ally  holden,  and 
they  have  no  moral  respon^bility — and  if  they  had 
both,  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  own  debts,  much  less 
to  give  responsibility  for  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  they  have  loaned  to  themselves  and  others, 
and  which  they  never  intend  to  pay.  This  trash  is 
bankable,  and  so  Seth  Paine,  plank-road  treasurer,  goes 
for  his  subsequent  issues.  This  shows  the  need  of  our 
pulpit — the  need  of  light  *  *  *  From  present  indi- 
cations preaching  is  still  needed.  So  bring  on  your 
bills  for  redemption,  and  when  objection  is  made  to  the 
various  trash  paid  out  by  Tucker,  Burch,  Smith  and 
other  chaps  here,  we  will  open  our  mouth  or  the  lA>rd 
will  open  the  mouth  of  Balaam's  Ass  to  keep  you  from 
being  shaved  twelve  per  cent  by  the  Great  Mogul  and 
his  undertrappers,  who,  next  to  R.  K.,  pursue  the  peo- 
ple with  Swiftest  destruction,  and  keep  you  trotting 
over  here  with  bills  for  redemption,  till  you  wear  out 
more  shoe  leather  than  Jo.  Kenyon's  whole  stock 
amounts  to — all  because  you  don't  know  any  better 
than  to  keep  your  accounts  mth  men  vho  throw  us  out 
because  we  reduce  rates." 

In  an  article  on  taxation  the  editor  says: 

"  In  our  first  number,  I  said  we  would  pay  no  more 
taxes — and  on  that  lovely  spot  at  lake  Zurich,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  and  the  devotees  of  Mammon  shall  measure 
swords,  and  test  the  li^ta,  of  a  set  of  vampires  to  prey 
upon  my  substancx. 

"We  well  considered  what  we  said,  and  we  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  in  our  convictions  since  that 
time.  We  say  that  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  as 
much  soil  as  he  can  occupy  and  cultivate  ;  that  he  can- 
not acquire  any  title  to  more,  nor  be  restricted  in  his 
title  to  less.  Any  attempt  to  acquire  more  is  as  great  a 
crime  as  to  submit  your  right  to  less. 

"  It  was  a  great  crime  in  the  Jews  to  crucify  Jesus, 
yet  no  greater  than  for  a  man  to  attempt  holding  this 
earth  by  a  parchmeiU  claim.    *  * 

"  1  claim  the  right  to  my  land  by  the  right  of  nature. 
God  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  say  to  those  who  claim  it, 
'  show  me  die  title  superior  to  God.'  If  I  have  a  right 
to  the  soil  I  have  to  my  sinews,  and  the  turnips  which 
those  dnews  and  God's  rains  and  sunshine  produ<%. 


They  are  either  God's  or  mine.  If  God's,  levy  yarn 
taxes  on  Him,  take  the  turnips  if  you  dare,  for  taxes  or 
anything  else.  If  they  are  mine,  take  them  if  you  can." 

The  opening  paragraph  of  a  lengthy  article  on 
"  Spiritualism,"  shows  that  Paine  believed  that  the 
directors  of  his  bank  were  not  all  taxpayers  or  property 
owners  in  Chicago.    It  read  : 

"  The  subject  (Spiritualism)  may  hardly  seem  appro- 
priate in  even  the  'Christian  Banker,'  but  when  men 
come  to  an  understanding  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
they  will  see  clearly  that  it  is  approiniate  and  necessary. 
When  men  coofie  to  know  of  the  connection  and  ex- 
changes between  mind  and  matter,  surely  they  will  not 
wonder  that  we  have  sustained  our  portion  against  the 
entire  moneyed  hosts,  and  in  the  face  of  falsehood, 
detraction.  Grand  Juries  corrupted  Judges  and  bribed 
lawyers.  No,  if  the  dark  minds  of  Clark-street  bankers 
were  open  to  the  knowledge  of  our  minds,  and  the 
hosts  of  God  who  are  managing  this  whole  matter,  and 
could  only  be  made  aware  how  little  and  how  dark  their 
point  of  vision,  tb^  would  no  more  think  of  contending 
against  us  than  of  an  ^tempt  to  dethrone  Almighty 
God. 

We  have  not  only  direct  communication  with  God, 
but  we  are  surrounded  by  the  mightiest  intellects  who 
have  swayed  this  world  and  this  country.  Thus  armed, 
it  is  not  us,  but  God,  against  whom  yoa  fig^t  We 
have  no  feeling  or  war  against  any  banker  in  this  city. 
We  r^ard  every  one  a  brother,  and  would  rather  do 
him  good  than  anything  else,  but  our  course  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  false  attitude  they  assume  and  the 
false  position  in  which  they  have  placed  themselves. 
The  scourges  which  we  have  and  shall  inflict,  are  all 
for  their  present  and  eternal  good,  and  the  moment 
they  assume  a  true  and  teachable  position,  we  shall 
show  them  this  by  impressions  which  will  be  made 
by  the  spirits  upon  their  own  minds.  But  they  must  let 
reason  and  charity,  not  pas^on  and  avarice,  be  their 
guiding  star." 

The  prospects  of  **  Union  Stores "  was  discussed 
thus: 

**  Be  patient,  brothers.  The  good  time  is  close  at 
hand.  Lying,  cheating  and  stealing,  as  competition 
needs  and  cannot  live  without,  shall  give  place  to  truth, 
love,  and  honesty.  We  will  soon  tuve  the  matter  in 
hand.  You  selfish  fellows  may  as  well  wind  up  before 
we  administer  on  your  estates." 

Following  are  extracts  from  his  **  Market  Reports": 
"We  commence  our  market  report  this  week,  and  it 
will  be  seen  there  is  a  strange  coincidence  between  the 
high  prices  of  pork  and  preaching,  money  and  false- 
h(XKl,  and  the  great  difference  between  theory  and 
practice,  talk  and  work,  intelligence  and  ignorance, 
priest  and  people,  saint  and  sinner,  shaver  and  shaved, 
gouger  and  goug^  banker  and  customer,  dancer  and 
fiddler,  twelve  per  cent  and  upwards  and  six  per  cent 
and  downward^  man  and  hogs,  God  and  the  Devil, 
Christian  bankers  and  Christian  shoemakers,*  the  Chi- 
cago Press  and  common  honesty,  the  higher  law  and  the 
lower  law,  and  many  articles  offered  in  Chicago  at  the 
board  of  brokers,  and  in  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
circles,  at  the  board  of  robbers,  which  public  sentiment 
tolerates  and  keeps  in  being,  while  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  steeples  has  been  the  fall  in 
morals. 

"There  has  been  but  little  Christianity  in  market, 
and  much  that  is  offered  is  of  the  scurvy  order.  This 
kind,  however,  bears  a  much  better  price  than  the  more 

*  Under  Uils  aaae  «  paper  ivm  ianed  a  few  wetki  m  « tmair  od  FiiM*t 
"ChiWuBUkw."  —  - 
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perfect,  as  the  tastes  of  consumers  have  been  destroyed 
by  rum  and  smoke,  until  their  heads  and  bams  are  in  a 
perfect  pickle. 

"  Christianity  being  the  purest  and  scarcest  metal, 
like  gold  among  bankers,  we  take  it  for  our  standard ; 
and  everything  and  everybody  which  does  not  come  up 
to  that  standard,  we  quote  below  par,  until  they  reach 
the  point  where  neither  zero  nor  Nero  can  measure 
them. 

"  In  money  of  the  outer  circles,  we  plaxx  the  Bank 
of  Chicago  at  par. 

"  Bills  received  on  deposit  so  long  as  they  keep  good 
credit. 

"  Commercial  Bank,  I.  Cook. 

"  Union  Bank,  Forrest  Bros.  &  Co. 

*'  Bank  of  Commerce,  Davisson,  McCalla  &  Co. 

"  Bank  of  America,  Smith  &  Willard — Don't  mistake 
this  kitten  of  Illinois,  for  the  old  cat  at  Washington, 
lest  you  get  your  eyes  scratched  out  by  mother  of 
frauds.  Reject  this  as  you  would  the  small-pox.  It 
was  gotten  up  to  bolster  Wisconsin,  but  will  be  the 
fruitful  source  of  speedy  dissolution  to  the  whole  brood 
of  cats,  both  wild  and  tame — regular  and  irregular. 

"  Merchants  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Boone  &  Bron- 
son. 

"Chicago  Bank:  not  the  Chicago  Bank  of  I.  H. 
Burch,  or  a  shinplaster  of  Little  Falls  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  was  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  went 
forth  a  fraud — a  draft  upon  somebody  not  accepted,  paya- 
ble at  some  place,  without  legal  identity. 

"  Exchange  Bank,  H.  A.  Tucker  &  Co.  This  con- 
cern exists  only  in  name,  and  exists  only  as  the  nurse 
of  unfledged  goslings  hatched  from  rotten  eg^  by 
the  Macomb  County  goose  at  Mt.  Clemens,  the  issues 
of  which,  like  Smith's  fraud  at  Washington,  are  not 
taken  on  deposit  by  us,  any  more  than  those  Illinois 
River  issues,  which  are  sustfuned  in  being  by  the  same 
system  of  *  Kiting.' 

"  City  Bank — This  bank  is  said  to  be  on  its  last  legs, 
and  the  Penn  Van  attachment  which  floods  the  country 
and  which  has  been  driven  to  protest  by  us  again  and 
again,  will  not  be  worth  half  price  in  a  very  short  time. 
DepositoiB  in  this  like  those  of  Smith,  are  daily  losing 
confidence,  and  the  day  of  its  doom  is  written.  For 
some  time  past,  they  have  shinned  about  for  even  shin- 
plasters,  to  meet  their  returning  circulation,  and  have 
deposited  their  best  securities  with  different  bankers, 
leaving  their  remaining  circulation  without  foundation. 
We  don't  think  they  can  keep  open  doors  one  week 
longer." 

Sufficient  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  the  editor  of 
the  Christian  Banker  was  not  disposed  to  "  turn  the  other 
cheek  "  when  he  was  smitten,  and  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  give  up  his  cloak  nor  even  his  coat  without  a 
vigorous  fight.  By  his  indiscriminate  attacks  on  every 
body  and  everything,  outside  his  own  circle,  he  alienated 
the  common  sympathy  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  became  the  Ishmael  among 
Chicago  bankers,  whose  hand  was  against  all  others, 
and  against  whom  every  other  banker's  hand  was  raised. 
During  the  month  of  January,  1853,  Paine's  bank  was 
constantly  called  upon  to  redeem  every  bill  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  rival  banks.  The  circulation  at 
its  highest  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  dollars,  yet 
this  small  amount  kept  Paine  quite  busy,  as  through  the 
machinations  of  his  rivals  and  enemies,  it  seemed  to  find 
its  way  back  to  his  bank  for  redemption  as  fast  as  it 
could  be  paid  out,  and  the  circulation  thus  became  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance  to  him  instead  of  proving, 
as  he  bad  hoped,  a  source  of  profit  to  himself  and  a  bles»- 


ing  to  the  community.  In  his  tribulation,  he  looked  to 
the  departed  spirits  of  illustrious  bankers  for  counsel. 
It  was  given  through  a  Mrs.  Herrick,  a  speaking  and 
trance  medium,  who,  at  that  time  presided  as  '*  high 
priestess"  over  the  Spiritual  Church  in  Harmony  Hall. 
She.  or  rather  Alexander  Hamilton,  through  her, 
advised  Paine  and  Eddy  what  course  to  pursue,  and,  in 
order  to  give  specific  advise  on  the  daily  and  hourly 
emergencies  as  they  might  arise,  the  High  Priestess 
came  down  from  the  altar  and  was  installed  behind  the 
counter  of  the  bank,  as  a  spiritual  director.  She  told 
them  for  whom  to  redeem,  and  who  were  to  be  denied. 
No  smokers,  drinkers  nor  bankers  were  to  be  paid. 
Women,  children,  negroes  and  spiritual  minded  men 
were  to  be  served  first.  So  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  the  bank  was  being  thus  conducted,  on  petition  of 
Ira  B.  Eddy's  friends,  he  was  brought  before  Judge 
Skinner,  and  on  hearing  of  testimony,  a  commission  of 
lunacy  was  granted  and  he  was  declared  incapable  of 
managing  his  business  affairs.  An  injunction  was 
served  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  Mr.  Eddy's 
interest  in  the  bank.  By  the  commission  of  lunacy 
Devotion  C.  Eddy  was  appointed  conservator  of  the 
estate  of  Ira  B.  Eddy,  and  John  W.  Holmes,  book-keeper. 
As  soon  as  this  became  known  there  was  excitement 
without  and  within  the  bank.  The  holders  of  the  bills 
began  to  flock  in  crowds  to  the  bank,  where  Mr.  Paine 
and  the  priestess  were  installed  behind  the  counter 
grimly  awaiting  the  assault  of  their  enemies.  Most  of 
the  bills  were  roleemed,  but  occasionally  a  man  came 
up  whom  for  spiritual  reasons  the  priestess  spurned. 
Such  persons  were  collared  by  the  husband  of  the 
priestess  and  one  or  two  other  stalwart  Spiritualists  who 
acted  as  door-keepers,  and  incontinently  hustled  out. 
Judge  Hoard  was  thus  tumbled,  and  Ezra  L.  Sherman, 
after  a  smart  tussle  with  the  spiritual  police,  came  out  in 
a  dishevelled  and  flurried  condition.  The  worthy  Colonel 
(then  Captain)  James  R.  Hugunin  made  a  wager  at 
Swift's  bank  (cigars  for  the  crowd )  that  he  could  go 
over  to  the  bank,  being  a  friend  of  Seth,  and  get  his 
bills  redeemed.  He  took  $35,  and  walked  confidently 
across  the  street  into  the  bank,  and  up  to  the  counter, 
where  he  affably  presented  his  bills  for  redemption. 
Paine  looked  favorably  upon  his  case  and  would  have 
redeemed  on  the  spot,  but  the  spirit  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton looked  sternly  out  of  the  eyesof  Mrs.  Herrick,  and 
out  of  her  mouth  his  words  came  in  startling  cadence. 
"  Never !  get  out ! ! "  *'  Then  give  me  back  my  money," 
said  the  mild-mannered  Captain;  "  Never !  get  out ! ! " 
again  quote  the  priestess,  and  forthwith  the  Captain 
was  hastily  leaving  the  bank,  wildly  clawing  the  air  as 
he  proceeded  toward  the  sidewalk,  and  the  bank  door 
was  slammed,  not  exactly  in  his  face.  A  moment  after 
it  was  reopened,  Seth  appeared  and  gave  to  the  shaken- 
up  Captain  the  bills,  and  he  returned  to  his  friends  at 
Swift's.  "What  luck.  Captain.'"  cried  the  crowd. 
"Good!"  "What  kind  of  bills  did  Paine  give  you?" 
"  The  very  same  I  carried  over,  and  I  was  deuced  lucky 
to  get  them.    I  think  I  can  afford  to  pay  the  cigars." 

Things  culminated  at  the  bank  on  the  following  day, 
February  11,  when  the  conservator  of  Eddy's  estate 
undertook  to  get  possesion  of  the  bank.  Ira  P. 
threatened  to  shoot,  and  the  priestess  refused  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  Holmes  the  book-keeper,  whom  the 
court  had  appointed.  On  complaint  of  Holmes,  for 
attempt  to  intimidate  by  personal  violence,  the  whole 
corps  of  the  bank,  including  mediums  and  spiritual 
friends,  were  arrested  and  brought  before  Judge 
Rucker.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  two  or 
three,  and  the  binding  over  in  $500,  to  keep  th^^ace^ 
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of  all  others  except  the  high  priestess.  During  the 
trial  she  became  unduly  demonstrative,  and  was  taken 
to  jail,  resisting  the  officers  on  her  way  quite  stub- 
bornly. She  was  held  in  durance  vile  until  the  storm  was 
over.  Ira  B.  Eddy  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  Hart- 
ford Insane  Asylum,  but  was  soon  liberated  on  petition 
of  many  respectable  citizens  who  had  known  him  long 
and  well,  and  who  had  doubted  from  the  beginning  the 
means  by  which  his  committal  had  been  brought  about, 
as  well  as  the  alleged  fact  of  his  insanity. 

The  Bank  of  Chicago  was,  by  the  removal  of  Eddy's 
deposits,  crippled  to  that  extent  that  it  never  rallied 
sufficiently  afterward  to  be  even  a  disturbing  factor  in 
the  finances  of  the  city.  So  far  as  is  known,  every  bill 
was  redeemed  and  every  indebtedness  of  the  bank 
honorably  paid,  either  by  Paine,  Eddy,  or  the  conser- 
vators of  Eddy's  estate.  The  bank,  eccentric  as  it  was,  was 
not,  as  were  many  of  its  contemporaries,  buried  either 
in  dishonor  or  insolvency. 

Paine  continued  to  protest  through  his  Christian 
Banker,  and  other  channels,  until  summer  had  come, 
when  he'  returned  to  Lake  Zurich,  where  he  lived 
several  years  indulging  in  his  vagaries  in  a  harmless 
manner.  His  theories  and  plans,  however  they  may 
have  occasionally  brought  discredit  to  his  head  as  a 
well-balanced  motive  power,  were  ever  creditable  to  his 
heart.  Among  his  large-hearted  enterprises,  which  he 
started  after  his  banking  experiment  had  come  to  grief, 
was  a  school  on  his  farm.  He  named  it  the  Stable  of 
Humanity.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in  1868,  and 
organized  a  "Woman's  Home."  The  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  better  the  condition  of  that  class  of 
women  who,  having  no  homes,  are  forced  to  take  such 
accommodation  as  the  ordinary  city  boarding-house 
afforded.  The  Woman's  Home  was  to  be  so  conducted 
as  to  give  to  friendless  women  the  comfort  and  protec- 
tion of  a  home  at  a  moderate  price.  Paine  managed 
the  "  Home  "  for  several  years.  It  was  located  at  the 
comer  of  Jackson  and  Hatsted  streets,  where  the  Far- 
well  House  now  is.  Mr.  Paine  died  in  Chicago  in 
1871. 

The  Bank  War. — The  collapse  of  Paine's  bank  did 
not  end,  but  rather  intensified  the  antagonism  between 
the  legal  and  the  illegal  bankers.  Indeed,  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  unceasingly  all  through  the  period 
covered  by  the  prrceding  history  of  Paine's  raid  on 
both  camps. 

December  23,  1852,  the  Grand  Jury  found  bills  of 
indictment  for  carrying  on  a  banking  business  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State,  against  the  following  per- 
sons :  Henry  T.  Adams  and  Charles  L.  Chase,  of  the 
Farmer's  Bank;  Seth  Paine  and  W.  T.  Maier,  Bank  of 
Chicago;  L.  D.  Boone  and  S.  Bronson,  Merchants'  and 
Mechanics'  Bank;  Thomas  McCalla,  Bank  of  Com- 
merce ;  J.  R.  Valentine,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  America; 
and  George  Smith  and  E.  W.  Willard,  Wisconsin  Marine 
&  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  following  allusions 
to  the  matter  are  taken  from  the  Chicago  Democrat  of 
December  25,  1852: 

"  Bank  War. — The  regular  banks  have  succeeded 
in  getting  about  a  dozen  of  the  irregular  banks  indicted. 
Those  interested  in  the  irregular  ones  are  going  to 
swear  away  the  suit  from  Cook  County  because  both 
the  Judges  are  stockholders  in  the  bank  whose  head 
man  *  was  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  up  the  crusade 
against  the  irregular  ones.  Meanwhile  the  irregular  ones 
are  demanding  specie  as  fast  as  they  can  get  bills  to  de- 
mand it  upon.  Butthejoke  is,  many  of  our  regular  banks 

*Boii.  J.  Young  Scaamon,  pKildent  of  die  Uariite  Bank. 


are  irregular  ones  too,  and  keep  some  old  corporation  or 
some  old  name  to  get  extra  shinplasters  under  or  extra 
interest  with.  Thus  they  carry  water  upon  both  shoulders. 
The  Spiritual  Bank,  so  called,  ts  believed  to  be  backed 
by  some  of  the  wealthiest  bankers  in  our  city.  At  any 
rate  it  has  good  references,  as  see  the  card  of  Seth 
Paine  &  Co.  under  our  advertising  head.  Let  this 
bank  fight  go  on  until  banks  like  individuals  shall  be 
made  to  obey  the  laws  in  every  respect,  in  taking  inter- 
est as  well  as  issuing  bills." 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  the  Democrat  said  : 
**  Yesterday,  all  through  the  streets  there  was  more 
excitement  against  the  irregular  banks  than  we  ever 
knew  before,  and  the  irregular  banks  were  searching  in 
every  direction  for  the  bills  of  the  regular  banks  so  as 
to  demand  the  specie.  It  is  hard  now  to  get  hold  of  a 
regular  bill.  Great  inquiry  was  made  to  know  why 
some  irregular  banks  were  indicted  and  some  not.  We 
have  inquired  of  the  jury,  and  find  that  while  their  inten 
tions  were  good  they  could  not  get  the  requisite  infor- 
mation against  some,  whilst  certain  of  the  regular  bank- 
ers were  over  anxious  to  furnish  information  against 
others,  the  complainants  being  as  prompt  in  withhold- 
ing information  against  some  as  they  were  to  furnish 
information  against  others.  The  fact  speaks  volumes, 
that  the  wild-cats  who  have  regular  bankers  for  dor- 
mant partners  were  not  indicted." 

All  was  not  harmonious  even  in  the  regular  camp. 
There  was  bickering  and  heart-burning,  and  crimination 
also  there,  as  is  evinced  by  the  following  which  appeared 
in  the  Democrat,  January  i,underthecaptionof  "Bank 
Reform : " 

'*  See  cards  of  Messrs.  I.  H.  Bjirch  &  Co.,  Forrest 
Bros  &  Co.,  R.  K.  Swift  and  others  in  our  columns  (the 
cards  do  not  appear  in  the  issue).  We  are  informed 
that  these  gentlemen  and  several  others  of  the  regular 
banks  in  our  city  are  ready  to  live  up  to  the  general 
banking  law  as  to  rates  of  interest,  the  moment  another 
of  the  regular  banks  which  abuses  its  own  charter  by 
resorting  to  an  old  insurance  company  *  to  protect  itself 
in  a  gross  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  General 
banking  law,  will  loan  to  its  customers  as  it  does  to 
that  insurance  company." 

The  suits  brought  under  the  indictments  amounted 
to  but  little.  There  is  no  record  that  anybody  was  ever 
punished  for  a  violation  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  irregu- 
lar or  illegal  banks  went  out  of  existence  because  of 
their  inherent  weakness,  and  others,  having  financial 
strength,  took  refuge  under  the  statutesof  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  other  States.  Under  the  indictments,  it  was 
found  that  the  end  was  likely  to  be  too  far  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  pending  the  decision  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  to  which  every  case  would  be  carried,  illegal 
banking  would  go  on  as  before.  So  the  regular  bankers, 
headed  by  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon  of  the  Marine  Bank, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  amending  the  bank- 
ing law,  so  that  it  should  not  only  authorize  banks,  but 
should  prohibit  under  penalty,  the  prosecution  of  any 
banking  business  in  the  State  which  should  interfere 
with  the  franchises  granted  to  the  regular  banks  under 
the  banking  law  already  passed.  Accordingly  the 
Legislature  passed  a  prohibitory  law  against  illegal 
banking,  and  supplementary  to  the  banking  law  of 
1 85 1,  whereby  it  was  made  little  less  than  felony  to  do 
a  banking  business  within  the  State,  except  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes.    The  law  read  as  follows : 

■  The  ChicftKo  Marine  ft  Fire  Insurance  CorapMny  h«d  been  revived  wid 
was  virtually  under  the  Mme  mana^mcnt  H  the  Manne  Bank.  It  wu  charged 
tbu  the  bank  lent  the  insuTance  company  at  iMal  latea  and  that  the  iosiinum 
company  pat  oat  the  same  money  for  its  beoent  at  ilknLiiftes.  _ 
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An  Act  supplemental  to  and  cxfdanatory  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  banking."  and  to  prevent  the 
issuing  and  circulating  of  illegal  currency. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  act  to  which  this  is 
supplementary  shall  be  so  construed  that  no  person  or  persons 
shall  become  incorporated  under  the  said  act,  until  he.  she  or  they  shall 
have  deposited  with  the  Auditor  United  States  or  State  stocks,  as 
required  by  said  act,  so  that  the  capital  stock  of  said  incorporation 
shall  amount,  in  such  United  States  stocks  or  State  stocks,  at  the 
rate  and  value  fixed  by  said  act,  to  the  sum  ol  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars :  and  at  no  period  during  the  existence  of  said  bank  shall  the 
capital  stock  of  the  same,  in  stocks  deposited  as  aforesaid,  be  less 
than  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

2.  No  bank,  banking  association,  corporation,  broker, 
banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce  or  foreign  merchandise,  or  other 
person,  shall  emit,  issue,  utter,  pay  out,  pass  or  receive  Vn  pay- 
ment, or  on  deposit,  any  bill  of  credit,  bond,  promissory  note, 
written  instrument,  or  instrument  partly  written  and  partly  printed, 
to  be  used  as  a  general  circulating  medium,  or  in  lieu  of  money,  or 
other  currency  or  intended  by  the  makers  thereof  to  be  so  used,  other 
than  the  bills  or  notes  of  banks  of  this  State,  counter-signed  in  the 
Auditor's  ofllice,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  establish  a 
general  system  of  banking,  or  the  notes  or  bills  (of  a  denomination 
not  less  than  five  dollars),  of  specie  paying  banks,  created  by  an 
express  authority  of  law,  in  either  of  the  United  States,  Territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  Canada.  Every  bank,  banking  associ- 
ation, corporation,  broker,  dealer  in  money,  produce  or  foreign 
merchandise,  or  other  person,  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  any  person  or  persons,  who 
may  sue  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every 
bill  of  credit,  bond,  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange,  order,  draft, 
certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  instrument  so  issued,  uttered,  ^id 
out,  passed  or  received,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
to  be  recovered  in  action  of  debt,  before  any  justice,  magistrate 
or  court  having  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  claimed  in  any  such 
suit. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
section,  every  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce  or  foreign 
merchandise,  and  every  officer,  agent  or  employe,  of  any  bank, 
banking  association,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money, 
produce  or  foreign  merchandise,  who  shall  offend  against  the  pro- 
visions Gf  this  act,  shall,  for  every  bill,  bond,  note,  order,  certifi- 
cate of  deposit,  or  other  instrument  or  piece  of  paper  emitted, 
issued,  uttered,  paid  out,  passed  or  received  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  and,  on  conviction, 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year.  It 
shall  not  be  necessary  in  any  indictment,  suit  or  prosecution,  under 
the  provi^ons  of  this  act,  to  specify  or  particulanze  any  particular 
bill,  note,  bond,  order,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  instrument, 
but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  generally  that  the  defendant  or 
defendants  have  been  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
by  uttering,  emitting,  paying  out,  passing  or  receiving,  as  the  case 
may  be,  any^uch  bill,  note,  bond,  order,  certificate  of  deposit,  or 
other  instrument,  of  the  character  or  description  which,  by  this  act, 
are  forbidden,  or  prohibited  to  be  issued,  passed  or  received,  and 
proof  of  such  gnieral  nature  shall  be  sufficient  to  sustain  such 
indictment,  suit  or  prosecution. 

4.  Whenever  it  shall  be  represented  to  any  one  of  the  bank 
commissioners,  upon  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  any  credible  per- 
son, setting  forth  the  facts,  or  whenever,  from  any  information,  any 
one  of  the  said  commissioners  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any 
bank,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce  or 
foreign  merchandise,  shall  have  been  guilty  of  any  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissiono- 
forthwith  to  proceed  to  the  said  bank,  or  place  of  business  of  such 
bank,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or 
foreign  merchandise,  officer,  clerk,  agent  or  employe,  and  then 
and  there  to  inquire,  by  the  oaths  of  the  said  broker,  banker, 
dealer,  officer,  clerk,  agent  or  employe,  or  other  testimony, 
whether  the  said  bank  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in 
money,  ^oduce,  or  fors;ign  merchandise,  officer,  clerk,  agent  or 
employe,  have  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  this  act.  The  said 
bank  commissioner  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  issue 
subpoenas  and  attachments  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
before  him,  from  any  part  of  the  State,  and  shall  have  power  and 
authority  to  administer  alt  oaths  and  affirmations  to  parties,  wit- 
nesses, or  others,  required  to  be  administered  or  taken  by  this  act; 
and  shall  have  power  to  compel  such  broker,  banker,  dealer  in 
money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  or  any  officer,  clerk, 
agent,  or  other  employ^,  to  answer  all  proper  interrogatories  pro- 
pounded to  him,  her  or  them,  touching  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
mions  of  this  act,  and  may  commit  any  such  person  to  jail,  for 
refusal  so  to  do,  there  to  remain  until  such  party  consents  to 
answer  such  Intern^atory,  or  is  otherwise  dtscha^^  by  due  course 
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of  law.  He  shall  reduce  the  said  evidence  and  answers  to  writing 
and  report  the  same  to  the  other  haak  commissioners  and  also  to 
the  Slate's  Attorney  for  the  judicial  court  in  which  the  said  bank, 
or  other  corporation,  or  the  place  of  business  of  any  such  broker, 
banker,  dealer,  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  other  employe,  may  be 
situated.  And  if  the  said  commissioner  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  any  such  banker,  broker,  dealer,  officer,  agent,  or  employe 
has  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he 
shall  make  complaint  before  some  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  proper  officer,  and  the  said  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  officer  shall  proceed  against  the  person  or  persons  named  in 
said  complaint  In  all  respects,  as  provided  by  the  eighteenth  divi- 
sion of  chapter  thirty  of  Revised  Statutes,  entitled  "Criminal  Juris- 
prudence;" and,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  witnesses  to 
attend,  may  issue  subpoenas  and  attachments  to  any  part  of  the 
State:  I'rovided,  that  no  answer  made  by  any  broker,  banker, 
dealer  in  money,  produce  or  foreign  merchandise,  officer,  clerk, 
agent,  or  employe,  or  any  other  person,  upon  any  examination, 
made  by  or  before  any  bank  commissioner,  judge,  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  other  officer,  touching  any  violation  of  this  act,  shall  be 
given  in  evidence  against  him,  her,  or  them,  on  the  trial  of  any 
indictment,  suit  or  prosecution,  fo*-  the  recovery  of  any  penalty  ra 
forfeiture  imposed  or  provided  for  by  this  act,  or  in  any  other  writ 
or  legal  proceeding  whatsoever. 

5.  In  case  the  bank  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
be  satisfied  that  any  bank,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in 
money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  or  such  officer,  clerk, 
agent,  or  employe,  has  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  they  shall  immediately  apply  to  some  judge  of  a 
Circuit  or  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  injunction  against  such  bank, 
corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign 
merchandise,  such  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  employe,  forbidding  and 
restraining  him  or  them  from  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  and  such  judge,  after  reasonable  notice  given  to  such  bank, 
corporation,  banker,  broker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign 
merchandise,  or  such  officer,  clerk,  agent  or  employe  shall  pro- 
ceed,  without  delay,  to  investigate  the  questions  involved  in  such 
application,  and  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  production  of  all 
books,  papers,  vouchers,  and  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
defendants,  or  cause  and  to  require  answers,  on  oath,  from  such 
defendant  or  defendants;  which  answer  shall  not  be  evidence  on 
trial  of  any  other  action  or  suit  in  law  or  equity;  and  If  upon  such 
examination,  he  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  have  been  violated,  he  shall  issue  such  writ  of  injunction 
and  enforce  the  same,  in  case  it  shall  be  disregarded,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  courts  of  chancer)*:  and  further  proceedings 
shall  be  had  upon  such  application  in  thc(^ircuit  Court  of  the  county 
where  the  office,  or  place  of  business,  of  such  bank,  corporation, 
broker,  banker,  dealer,  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  empk>ye  may  be 
situated,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
And  if  it  shall  be  finally  determined  by  the  judge  or  court,  be  cer- 
tified to  the  Auditor,  which  shall  be  sufficient  authority  to  him, 
and  he  shall  proceed  to  put  the  said  bank  into  liquidation,  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement. 

6.  The  bank  commissoners  to  be  appointed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  which  this  is  supplemented,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
affirmation,  faithfully  and  impartially  to  perform  all  the  duties 
enjoined  upon  and  required  to  be  performed  by  them,  under  the 
provisicns  of  this  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement, 
which  said  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

7.  Every  payment  made,  in  whole  or  part,  in  any  bill,  note, 
bond,  order,  draft,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  instrument  or 
paper,  the  passing,  uttering,  emitting,  or  use  of  which  is  prohib- 
ited by  this  act,  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void,  and  the  persons  or 
corporation  to  whom  any  such  payment  may  have  been  made  therein 
may  sue  and  recover  upon  the  original  contract  or  cause  of  action, 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  if  no  such  payment  had 
been  made. 

S.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  inanyrourt  of  this  State 
upon  any  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  the  consideration  of  which 
in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  by  any  bill,  note,  check,  draft,  or  other 
instrument  or  paper,  the  use,  receipt,  or  emission  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  this  act,  but  the  same  shall  be  judged  to  be  utterly 
null  and  void. 

9.  In  all  prosecutions  and  suits  for  the  recovery  of  penalties 
imposed  for  any  violation  of  the  piovisions  of  this  act.  the  persons 
suing  for  the  same,  (notwithstanding  he  may  be  liable  for.  or  may 
have  given  bond  for  the  costs  of  such  penalties  when  recovered,) 
and  the  defendant  or  defendants  shall  be  competent  witnesses. 

10.  This  act  to  be  enforced  and  take  effect  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  August  next. 

Approved  February  10,  1853. 
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So  soon  as  the  foregoing  act  was  passed,  illegal 
banking  went  out  of  sight  in  Illinois. 

Smith's  banking  thereafter  was  legalized  under  a 
charter  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  became  the 
Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company  Bank; 
the  deposit  of  bonds  equivalent  to  the  professed  circu- 
lation of  his  Bank  of  America  had  legalized  that,  and 
he  went  on  with  his  banking  as  before.    If  his  currency 


ran  short  he  had  only  to  buy  some  bank  outside  of  the 
State,  legally  organized.  He  thus  bought  the  Atlanta 
Bank  of  Georgia,  the  International  Bank,  Griffin,  Ga., 
and  others. 

A  reference  to  the  sketches  (  f  the  State  banks  will 
show  the  reader  that  the  circulation  furnished  by  them 
was,  at  its  largest,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  capital 
invested  by  them,  and  that  they  gradually  diminished 
it  until  in  1856,  the  aggregate  authorized  cir- 
culation of  all  the  Chicago  State  banks  was 
only  $250,000,  and  of  this  sum  it  seldom 
occurred  that  it  was  all  in  circulation.  The 
amount  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  busi- 
ness wants  of  the  community.  As  the  ille- 
gal issues  had  been  suppressed,  the  bills  of 
banks  of  other  States,  more  particularly  those 
of  Georgia  banks,  gained  a  wide  circulation. 
Many  of  them  were  owned  or  controlled  by 
Chicago  capitalists  and  were  redeemable  at 
the  banking  offices  of  their  sponsors.  Besides 
this  there  appeared  the  bills  of  many  banks 
not  guaranteed  by  any  local  banking  firm, 
which  were  tolerated,  though  suspected  of 
being  of  the  wild-cat  breed.  In  fact  the  cur- 
rency was,  so  far  as  safety  or  reliability 
went,  but  little  improved  by  the  substitution 
of  Georgia  bills  for  the  irregufar  issues  of 
home  bankers  which  had  been  suppressed. 
The  character  of  circulating  bills  is  shown 
by  a  list  turned  over  by  Oscar  I..  Caldwell, 
a  conductor  on  the  Burlington  railroad,  as 
taken  by  him  during  one  trip  in  September, 
1855.  The  whole  amount  was  $203,  made 
up  of  the  following  :  Five  I5S  on  Atlanta 
Bank,  Georgia  ;  eight  $55  and  one  $10,  on 
Interior  Bank  of  Georgia ;  five  $55  and  one 
$10,  on  LaGrange  Bank,  Georgia  ;  two  $55 
on  Michigan  Insurance  Company,  Detroit ; 
one  $1  on  Marine  Bank,  Chicago ;  one  $5, 
one  $2,  and  one  $3  on  State  Bank  of  Illinois; 
one  $10  on  Mahoning  County  Bank,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio ;  one  $1  on  Dairyman's  Bank,  N. 
Y.;  one  $3  on  People's  Bank,  Wisconsin  ; 
one  $2  on  City  Bank,  Racine,  Wis.;  one  $1 
on  Kenosha  Bank,  Wis.;  one  $5  on  Charter 
Oak  Bank,  Connecticut  ;  one  $3  on  Alton 
Bank,  Illinois ;  one  $2  on  Bank  of  Naper- 
ville,  Illinois ;  one  $5  on  Bank  of  Cumber- 
land, Maine  ;  one  $5  on  State  Bank  of  Indi- 
ana ;  one  $5  on  Agricultural  Bank,  Tennes- 
see ;  one  $5  on  Luther  Wright's  Bank,  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.;  one  $5  on  Bank  of  Virginia; 
one  $5  on  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, Burlington,  Iowa  ;  one  $5  on  Merchant's 
Bank,  Macon,  Ga. ;  one  $5  on  Bank  of  Bing- 
hamton,  New  York  ;  and  one  $5  on  Gran- 
ville Bank,  Granville,  111.  Of  the  $203, 
Georgia  banks  furnished  $115  ;  New  York, 
$11;  Iowa,  $5  ;  Virginia,  $5;  Tennessee, 
$5;  Indiana,  $5;  Wisconsin,  $6  ;  Ohio,  $10; 
Michigan,  $10;  Connecticut,  $5;  Maine, 
$5 ;  Illinois  country  banks,  $20 ;  Chicago 
city  banks,  $1. 

Although  this  list  may  not  show  the  true 
proportion  of  the  various  issues  in  general 
circulation,  it  shows  that  under  the  lunking 
law  the  State  banks  furnished  but  a  tithe  of 
the  money  in  circulation,  and  that  the  strin- 
gent law  passed  in  1853  against  irregular 
banking  in  the  State  had  Rofr  been  effettual 
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in  closing  the  gates  against  a  flood  of  paper  money 
from  all  quarters  outside  its  jurisdiction.  Of  these 
the  Georgia  Bank  bills  gained  the  largest  circu- 
lation, as  many  of  them  were  made  redeemable 
in  Chicago  in  current  bank  bills.  This  forced  the 
strong  Illinois  banks  to  keep  their  own  circulation 
constantly  fortified  with  an  undue  amount  of  specie  for 
its  redemption,  and  thereby  rendered  their  circulation 
unprofitable  to  them  however  desirable  it  might  be  to 
the  public.  Any  attempt  to  drive  the  better  class  of 
Georgia  money  out  of  circulation  by  gathering  it  up  and 
demanding  its  redemption  in  current  money  in  Chicago 
was  sure  to  result  in  the  gathering  up  of  all  current 
Chicago  bank  notes  as  an  offset.  To  eradicate  the  one 
was  to  suppress  the  other,  and  the  wild-cats  still 
flourished.  Banks  which  had  depended  solely  on  the 
profits  arising  from  the  circulation  of  their  bills  as 
money  were  many  of  them  forced  into  liquidation,  and 
others  abandoned  the  business  except  that  outside  the 
issue  of  bills,  which  they  continued  to  sturdily  pursue. 
The  statement  of  two  of  them  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1856,  shows  how  strongly  their  circulation  was 
fortified.  On  that  date  the  Marine  Bank  reported  a 
circulation  of  $84,850,  with  specie  on  hand,  $90,000, 
and  the  Chicago  Bank  $50,000  in  circulation,  and 
$50,000  of  specie  on  hand. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  drive  the  Georgia 
money  out  of  circulation  by  bringing  it  into  popular 
discredit.  In  the  fall  of  1855  the  railroads  seriously 
discussed  but  never  fully  agreed  to  the  measure  of  re- 
fusing all  Georgia  and  Tennessee  bills.  December  27, 
1855,  a  card  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  addressed  to 
the  banks  and  bankers  of  Chicago,  signed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  merchants  and  firms,  which  read  as 
follows: 

"  The  undersigned  merchants  and  business  men  of 
this  city  respectfully  solicit  your  aid  in  suppressing  and 
driving  out  of  circulation  all  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
money  from  our  city  and  State,  believing  it  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  business  interests  of  the  community  and 
unworthy  of  a  longer  credit.  We  hereby  assure  you 
that  we  heartily  concur  in  the  late  movement  of  our 
prominent  railroad  companies  against  the  issue  of 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  banks,  and  would  urge  the 
banks  and  bankers  of  this  city  to  refuse  receiving  them 
on  deposit  on  and  after  the  15th  of  January  next." 

The  editor  of  the  Democrat,  commenting  on  the 
above,  said: 

*'  So  long  as  the  bills  of  the  sound  Georgia  banks 
are  convertible  into  New  York  exchange  at  three- 
quarter  per  cent,  and  into  gold  at  a  rate  no  higher  than 
one  per  cent,  they  will  be  freely  taken  by  all  business 
men." 

In  the  Democratic  Press  of  January  6,  1856,  ap- 
peared, under  the  heading,  "  Georgia  Banks  Sustained," 
a  counter  card  signed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
firms.    It  read: 

"  We  the  undersigned,  persons  engaged  in  business 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  having  been  familiar  for  years 
with  its  immense  and  rapid  growth  and  unparalleled  in- 
crease of  business,  and  the  every-day  increasing  demand 
for  money  to  carry  on  the  business  so  rapidly  pouring 
in  upon  us,  have  observed  with  regret  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  newspapers  and  brokers,  as  well  as 
people  at  a  distance,  to  discredit  and  render  useless  the 
currency  upon  which  this  city  has  mainly  relied  and 
used  in  the  various  transactions  of  business.  If  the 
general  banking  law  of  the  State  had  been  such  that 
legitimate  banking  could  have  been  done  under  it,  or  if 
it  could  be  immediately  so  amended  as  to  admit  of  such 


successful  banking,  and  thus  supply  a  circulating  me- 
dium at  once  for  this  city  and  State,  the  undersigned 
would  have  no  objection  to  forcing  out  of  circulation  all 
foreign  bills,  or  bills  of  other  States.  Since  it  is  con- 
ceded that  this  banking  law  cannot  be  altered  or 
amended  until  the  State  Constitution  is  amended,  and 
since  that  cannot  be  effected  under  three  or  four  years, 
there  appears  no  remedy  for  the  use  of  foreign  bills. 
The  undersigned  therefore  look  upon  any  successful 
effort  to  discredit  any  circulating  medium  that  is  re- 
deemed promptly  where  issued,  as  not  only  unwise  but 
exceedingly  mischievous  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
State  and  city  and  individuals,  and  it  generally  would 
most  seriously  effect  the  value  of  both  personal  and  real 
property.  The  rate  of  interest  money  commands  here 
is  proof  that  we  have  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 
The  undersigned  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  invidi- 
ous distinction  sought  to  be  made  by  some  of  our  news- 
papers and  brokers  against  the  issues  of  the  banks  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  the  bills  of  which  we  have  become 
familiar  with,  the  owners  of  which  we  have  become 
acquainted  with,  and  the  security  of  many  of  which  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with.  The  fact  that  two  of  the 
Georgia  banks  have  stood  a  continuous  run  for  four 
months  or  more,  and  have  redeemed  a  half  million  per 
month  of  their  issue  in  gold  and  silver,  have  increased 
our  confidence  in  these  banks,  and  the  ability  and  dis- 
position of  the  stockholders  to  promptly  redeem  alt  their 
issues.  We  shall  therefore  continue  to  receive  and  pay 
out,  use  and  give  credit  to  Georgia  money,  the  same  as 
the  bills  of  other  States,  so  long  as  they  are  redeemed 
in  specie  at  the  banks  where  issued,  and  we  advise 
others  who  are  engaged  in  business  to  do  the  same, 
until  a  full  remedy  can  be  had  by  amending  our  own 
banking  law." 

The  Marine  Bank,  and  the  banking  house  of  R.  K. 
Swift,  advertised  on  January  16,  1856,  that  they  would 
no  longer  receive  on  deposit  Georgia  or  Tennessee 
bank  bills.  In  the  same  paper,  Preston  &  Co.,  bankers, 
advertised  that  they  were  partial  stockholders  of  the 
Planter's  and  Mechanic's  Bank,  Dalton,  Georgia,  were 
liable  for  its  issues,  and  that  its  notes  would  be  received 
by  them,  the  same  as  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and 
other  Western  currency.  Smith  redeemed  the  issues  of 
the  Atlanta  Bank,  the  International  Bank,  and  others  in 
which  he  was  interested. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Southern  banks  having 
reliable  fiscal  agencies  at  Chicago  were  much  restricted 
in  their  general  circulation  by  the  partially  successful 
effort  to  discredit  them.  They  continued  as  a  part  of 
the  circulating  medium,  in  spite  of  all  the  local  opposi- 
tion until  extraneous  circumstances  destroyed  the  entire 
system  of  State  banking  throughout  the  land. 

The  history  of  legitimate  banking  in  Illinois  or  Chi- 
cago after  1853  was  uneventful  until  1856.  The  panic 
of  that  year  brought  the  banks  of  Illinois  in  common 
with  those  of  the  whole  country,  to  the  severest  test.  It 
is  truth  to  say  that  the  Chicago  banks  stood  the  test 
well.  Some  of  them  failed,  some  went  into  voluntary 
liquidation,  and  a  few  weathered  the  storm  and  con- 
tinued to  do  business  until  they  were  superseded  by  the 
National  Banks  in  1863-64.  Of  changes  subsequent  to 
1857  this  history  will  treat  hereafter.  The  following  is 
a  sketch  of  each  bank  doing  business  in  Chicago  and 
recognized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  from  1851  to 
"857- 

The  Marine  Bank  of  Chicago. — Chartered  Jan- 
uary 13,  1852.  Officers,  J.  Young  Scammon,  president ; 
Edward  I.  Tinkham,  cashier.  Capital  $50,000 — in- 
creased. May  20,  1852,  by  $500,000.  Paid  in,  $(5^*<i9^Y-^^] ^ 
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Circulation  of  $99,044,  secured,  by  Auditor's  report  of 
November  20,  1852,67  Virginia  six  per  cent  bonds, 
valued  at  par,  $30,000 ;  Illinois  State  bonds  and  Illinois 
&  Michigan  Canal  securities  amounting  to  $142,398.14^ 
valued  at  $69,052.23.  In  1854  its  circulation  had  in- 
creased to  $158,901,  to  secure  which  it  had  deposited 
$42,000  of  Virginia  bonds  and  $244,623.40  of  Illinois 
State  and  canal  bonds,  having  a  market  value  of  $128,- 
303.85.  In  1856,  its  circulation  had  been  reduced  to 
$100,705.  Its  securities  were;  $9,000  of  Missouri 
bonds  and  $198,705.15  of  State  bonds  of  Illinois,  valued 
at  $100,705.73.  November  30,  1858,  the  circulation 
had  been  reduced  to  $50,000,  for  the  redemption  of 
which  there  were  deposited  with  the  State  Auditor, 
$47,276  Illinois  New  Interna)  Improvement  bonds, 
valued  at  $1.05,  and  $1 2,000  Illinois  interest  bonds  valued 
at  $0.96.  November,  i860,  the  amount  of  the  circulation 
remained  unchanged  ($50,000),  secured  by  Illinois  State 
bonds  valued  at  $53,098.  Its  charter  expired  in  1877, 
at  which  time  it  went  out  as  a  solvent  bank. 

Bank  op  America. — This  was  a  proprietary  bank, 
owned  by  George  Smith  and  Elisha  Willard  (George 
Smith  &  Co.}  Chartered  July  19,  1852;  capital,  $1,- 
000,000;  paid  in,  $50,000.  Circulation,  November, 
1852,  $50,000,  secured  by  deposit  with  the  State  Audi- 
tor of  $10,000  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  valued  at  par,  and  $77,000  of  various  canal 
bonds,  valued  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  $6,501.87 
of  canal  certificates,  valued  at  thirty-three  cents  on  the 
dollar.  For  the  succeeding  four  years  the  amount  of 
circulation  and  the  securities  deposited  remained  un- 
changed. In  November,  1859,  the  circulation  had  been 
reduced  to  $1,162,  for  the  security  of  which  $2,000  of 
Missouri  sixes  were  deposited. 

The  Bank  of  Commerce  was  owned  by  Davisson, 
McCalla  &  Co.;  incorporated  in  May,  1852.  Capital, 
$260,000;  paid  in,  $52,000.  Officers,  Alfred  W.  Davis- 
son,  president;  Thomas  McCalla,  cashier.  Its  first 
circulation  amounted  to  $50,000,  to  secure  which  were 
deposited  July  24,  1852,  $35,000  of  Missouri  State 
bonds,  $10,000  of  Kentucky  State  bonds,  and  $5,000  of 
Ohio  canal  bonds.  November,  1854,  the  circulation 
had  increased  $4,998,  and  $5,000  additional  Kentucky 
State  bonds  had  been  deposited  for  security.  In  the 
Auditor's  report  for  1858,  its  name  appears  among  the 
suspended  banks.  Its  final  showing  in  the  Auditor's 
report  of  i860  speaks  well  for  the  Illinois  banking  law, 
under  which  the  bank  had  been  organized  and  its  bills 
issued.    It  was  as  follows: 


1858.  Dr. 

Sept.  18,  To  amount  of  stock  deposited  $2,005  00 

Sept.  aS,  To  amount  of  sale  of  securities  2.0S9  00 


$♦,094  00 

1858.  Cr. 
Sept.  28,  By  amount  of  notes  in  circulation. . .  .$2,005  00 

i860. 

Nov.  30,  By  amount  of  notes  redeemed   53a  00 

Nov.  30,  By  express  account   500 

Not.  30,  By  spede  on  band   1,56a  00 


$4,094  00 

The  CtTY  Bank  was  a  proprietary  bank  owned  by 
Messrs.  Bradley  &  Curtiss;  chartered  June  26,  1852; 
capital,  $200,000.  Its  place  of  business  was  No.  24 
Clark  Street.  Amount  of  circulation,  November,  1852, 
$59,994,  which  was  secured  by  deposits  of  $60,000  in 
Virginia  State  bonds,  valued  at  par.  In  1854  the  circu- 
lation had  diminished  $10,000.  November,  1856,  the 
Auditor  reported  a  circulation  outstanding  of  $1,539, 
against  which  was  held  $1,537.40  in  specif.   The  bank 


went  into  involuntary  liquidation,  being  "closed  by 

protest." 

The  Chicago  Bank  was  owned  by  I.  H.  Burch  & 
Co.,  the  firm  being  Isaac  Howe  Burch  and  Samuel 
Howe.  President,  Thomas  Burch;  cashier,  I.  H. 
Burch.  Incorporated  July,  1852;  capital,  $100,000; 
paid  in,  $59,501.29.  Circulation  in  November,  1852, 
was  $53,997,  secured  by  deposit  with  the  State  Auditor 
of  $10,000  in  Missouri  State  bonds  and  $77,501.57  in 
canal  securities.  In  November,  1856,  the  circulation 
was  $50,000,  secured  by  $8,000  in  Virginia  sixes  and 
$86,000  in  Illinois  and  canal  bonds.  In  November, 
i860,  the  amount  of  circulation  had  been  reduced  to 
$4,903  (2,281  ones,  1,060  twos,  94  threes,  and  43  fives), 
to  redeem  which  the  State  Auditor  held  $5,454  of 
Illinois  State  bonds. 

The  Exchange  Bank  was  owned  by  Messrs.  H.  A. 
Tucker  &  Co.;  organized  in  January,  1853.  Officers: 
President,  H.  A.  Tucker;  cashier,  Hamilton  B.  Dox. 
Capital  unknown.  Place  of  business,  34  Clark  Street. 
The  circulation  in  1854  was  $49,995;  security  deposited, 
$50,000  in  Missouri  State  bonds.  In  1856,  the  circula- 
tion had  been  withdrawn.  At  that  time  there  was  only 
$675  outstanding,  for  which  the  Auditor  held  $675  in 
specie. 

The  Union  Bank  was  owned  largely  by  Forrest 
Bros.  &  Co.  It  was  organized  August  18,  1852;  capital, 
$200,000;  paid  in,  $50,000.  The  circulation  was,  in 
October,  1852,  $49,995,  secured  by  $50,000  of  Virginia 
sixes.  This  bank  was  "  closed  by  protest  "  in  1856.  At 
the  closing  up  of  its  business  in  1857  there  was  of  its 
bills  outstanding  $1,611,  of  which  amount  there  was 
subsequently  redeemed  $78.    Lost,  $1,533. 

The  Farmer's  Bank  was  organized  December  25, 
1853.  by  Messrs.  Chase  Bros.  &  Co.  Its  circulation  was 
secured  by  $50,000  Missouri  State  bonds.  It  was  forced 
into  liquidation  in  1854.  The  bonds  proved  ample  to 
redeem  its  circulation. 

The  Phcenix  Bank  was  organized  in  1854.  It  had 
a  circulation  of  $50,000,  secured  by  $50,000  in  Missouri 
State  bonds.  It  was  forced  into  liquidation  in  1855. 
In  November,  1856,  the  Auditor  reported  of  its  bills 
outstanding,  $415,  to  redeem  which  he  held  a  deposit  of 
$413.40  in  specie.  The  bank  was  owned  by  N.  C  Roe 
&  Co.,  42  Clark  Street. 

Merchants'  and  Mechanics*  Bank  was  organized 
in  February,  1852.  Officers:  President,  Levi  Boone; 
cashier,  Stephen  Bronson.  Capital,  $100,000.  The 
circulation,  in  1853  was  $54,700,  for  which  it  had  pledged 
to  the  State  Auditor  $50,000  in  Virginia  sixes  and  $10,- 
000  in  canal  bonds.  In  1854  its  circulation  had  in- 
creased to  $58,700,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
securities  in  canal  bonds.  The  bank  closed  business  in 
1856.  The  Auditor's  report  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
showed  $2,068  of  bills  still  outstanding,  with  a  deposit 
of  a  like  amount  of  specie. 

Whatever  of  disaster  may  have  befallen  these  banks, 
it  will  be  seen  that  no  material  loss  ever  came  upon  the 
holdersof  theirbills.  The  financial  storms 1856  forced 
some  of  them  to  close  up  business,  but  the  law  under 
which  they  had  been  organized  grew  in  favor  with  the 
people  until  the  unexpected  contingencies  which  grew 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  destroyed  the  basis  on  which 
banking  had  been  done,  and,  shortly  after,  forced  an 
abandonment  of  banking  under  State  laws  altogether, 
and  the  law  was  repealed. 

Other  Financial  Institutions. — In  addition  to 
the  banks  of  issue  which  flourished  during  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  State  banking  law  of 

1851,  ther«  were  several  stanch  fin<>^^W^^^^^ 
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worthy  of  mention.  The  Butchers  and  Drovers*  Bank 
was  the  only  bank  on  the  North  Side.  It  issued  no 
bills,  but  did  a  thriving  business.  It  was  located  at  the 
corner  of  North  Water  and  North  Clark  streets. 

The  Metropolitan  Bank  was  also  a  bank  of  de- 
posit, owned  and  run  by  Gurley  &  Farlin. 

"  Swift's  Bank,"  the  proprietors  of  which  were  R. 
K.  Swift,  Lyman  P.  Swift,  and  J.  S.  Johnson,  did  a 
very  extensive  business  at  the  corner  of  Randolph  and 
La  Salle  streets. 

The  leading  savings  banks  were:  The  Chicago 
Savings  Bank,  125  Lake  Street;  Dollar  Savings  Bank, 
22  Clark  Street;  Marine  Savings  Bank  (a  department  of 
the  Marine  Company);  and  the  Dime  Savings  Bank. 

The  Illinois  Saving  Institution,  which  for  many 
years  was  regarded  as  being  undoubtedly  secure,  was  or- 
ganized in  1855-6.  Its  first  president  was  John  H.  Kinzie. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1859  by  John  C.  Haines.  George 
E,  Stanton  was  its  vice-president,  and  Nathan  B.  Kid- 
der its  cashier.  Among  its  permanent  trustees  were: 
John  H.  Kinzie,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Erastus  S. 
Williams,  Alexander  C.  Coventry,  William  B.  Ogden, 
George  W.  Dole.  Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  John  S.  Reed, 
O.  R.  W.  Lull,  George  E.  Stanton,  and  Nathan  B.  Kid- 
der. Serving  as  directors  for  brief  periods  were:  John 
H.  Dunham,  Henry  Witbeck,  John  C.  Haines,  and 
Conrad  L.  Deihl. 

In  1857  was  organized  the  Merchants'  Savings, 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  the  only  financial  institution 
now  in  existence,  under  its  old  name,  organized  prior 
to  1858,  It  office  was  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  La- 
Salle  streets.  It  capital  was  $500,000.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  J.  H.  Dunham,  and  Its  first  vice-president 
Walter  L.  Newberry.  D.  R.  Holt  was  its  first  perma- 
nent cashier,  although  before  him  M.  B.  Bartlett  had 
served  as  cashier  and  secretary  pro  tan.  The  directors, 
prior  to  1861,  were:  John  H.  Foster,  1857-61;  Jona- 
than Burr,  1857-61;  W.  L.  Newberry,  1857-61;  D.  R. 
Holt,  1857-61;  William  E.  Doggett,  1857-61;  Henry 
Farnam,  1857-61;  I.  N.  Arnold,  1857-61;  A.  H.  Burley, 
'857-61;  J.  H.'Dunham,  1857-61;  William  B.  Ogden, 
1857-58;  George  Steel,  1857-58;  M.  D.  Ogden,  1858- 
61;  S.  A.  Smith,  1858-61;  C.  H.  McCormick,  1858-61. 

The  Western  World  Insurance  and  Trust  Company, 
142  and  144  South  Water  Street,  was  chartered  in  1853. 
Its  authorized  capital  was  $500,000,  of  which  it  issued 
$250,000,  the  par  value  of  its  shares  being  $50.  George 
H.  Hazelton  was  its  first  president,  and  Charles  H. 
.\bbott  its  first  cashier.  He  subsequently  became  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  and  Alfred  Edwards  succeeded 
him  as  cashier.  The  early  directors  were:  O.  Kendall, 
George  H.  Hazelton,  Amzi  Benedict,  L.  S.  Church,  and 
Charles  H.  Abbott. 

The  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Comoany 
was  first  chartered  in  1836  by  Theophilus  W,  Smith  and 
others.  It  did  a  hanking  business  to  the  extent  of  any 
private  bank  or  banker  not  issuing  currency.  It  ceased 
to  do  business  in  1839  or  1840,  but  did  not  thereby  for- 
feit or  resign  its  charter.  In  1848,  its  stock  having 
passed  into  other  hands,  its  business,  under  the  old 
charter,  was  revived.*  It  commenced  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  $35,000,  and  an  actual  cash  capital  of  $25,000. 
J.  Young  Scammon  was  the  largest  stockholder,  the 
president,  and  managing  head  of  the  institution,  and  so 
remained,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  while  he 
was  abroad,  until  it  finally  closed  up  business  in  1874. 
Until  1857  its  career  was  that  of  unprecedented  success. 
It  had  at  that  time  extended  its  business  more  widely 

*  See  on  previous  pac  of  l^nk  hiMory,  and  biography  of  Hon.  J.  Y. 


than  any  like  institution  in  the  West,  had  an  actual  cash 
capital  of  half  a  million  dollars,  and  was  the  largest 
moneyed  institution  in  the  State.  The  Marine  Bank, 
chartered  in  1852,  was  owned  by  the  same  stockholders 
and  was  under  the  same  management.  In  1857  Mr. 
Scammon  retired  from  the  active  management  of  both 
Institutions  and  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained 
about  three  years.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  the 
joint  capital  of  the  two  concerns  was  $1 ,050,000.  Under 
the  new  management  a  train  of  misfortunes  befell  the 
company,  which  seriously  depleted  its  financial  strength 
and  impaired  its  credit.  Mr.  Scammon  on  his  return 
resumed  the  management,  and  it  again  regained  its  credit 
and  prestige,  which  it  held  until-the  great  fire  of  1871. 
This  disaster  followed,  before  recuperation  was  possible, 
by  the  financial  disaster  of  1873,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  permanently  close  its  business,  which  was  done  in  the 
winter  of  1874  or  spring  of  1875. 

The  bankers  and  banks  of  Chicago  which  survived 
the  panic  of  1856,  and  appeared  as  doing  business  in 
1857,  were  given  in  the  directory  of  that  year,  with  the 
time  they  had  done  business  in  the  city,  as  follows : 

F.  Granger  Adams,  44  Clark  Street,  forty-seven 
years  in  city. 

J.  M.  Adsit,  39  Clark  Street,  ten  years  in  the  city. 
Brewster,  Hoyt  &  Co.,  24  Clark  Street,  nine  months 
in  the  city. 

I.  H.  Burch  &  Co.,  123-125  Lake  Street,  twelve 
years  in  the  city. 

Davisson,  McCalla  &  Co.  (Bank  of  Commerce),  128 
Lake  Street,  corner  of  Clark. 

John  Denniston,  money  broker,  1 1 1  Lake  Street, 
eight  years  In  the  city. 

Evans,  Whipple  &  French,  money  brokers,  48  Ran- 
dolph Street,  four  months  In  the  city. 

Gurley  &  Farlln  (Metropolitan  Bank),  48  LaSalle 
Street — Joel  Gurley  and  D.  H.  Farlln. 

Hoffman  &Gelpecke,  58  LaSalle  Street,  two  years  in 
the  city. 

E.  H.  Huntington  &  Co.,  34  Clark  Street,  two  years 
in  the  city. 

Morford  Bros.  (R.  H.  Morford),  32  Clark  Street, 
one  year  in  the  city. 

Officer  &  Brother  (R.  W.  &  S.  P.  Officer),  154  Lake 
Street,  one  year  and  three  months  in  the  city. 

Charles  G.  E.  Prussing,  40  Clark  Street,  eleven  years 
in  the  city. 

Daniel  Richards,  29  Randolph  Street. 

Strong  &  Wiley,  141  Randolph  Street  (D.  C.  Strong 
and  C.  V.  Wiley),  six  months  in  the  city. 

H.  A.  Tucker  &  Co.  (Exchange  Bank),  H.  A. 
Tucker,  president ;  Hamilton  B.  Dox,  cashier,  four 
years  in  the  cicy. 

Wadsworth  &  Hitz  (Strong  Wadsworth  and  Louis 
J.  Hitz),  66  Clark  Street. 

R.  K.  Swift,  Brother  &  Johnson,  northwest  corner 
of  Randolph  and  LaSalle  streets,  three  years  in  the 
city. 

E.  I.  Tinkham  &  Co,,  34  Clark  Street,  two  years  in 

the  city. 

Wheeler,  Bunker  &  Co.,  65  Clark  Street  (George 
H.  Wheeler,  New  York,  Edward  H.  Bunker,  Chicago), 
nine  months  In  the  city. 

G.  C.  Whitney  &  Son  (G.  C.  and  C.  H.  Whitney), 
36  Clark  Street,  one  and  one-half  years  in  the  city. 

Bank  of  America,  George  Smith  &  Co.,  proprietors, 
41  Clark  Street. 

Bank  of  Commerce  (Commercial  Bank),  Davisson, 
McCalla  &  Co.,  proprietors,  northwest  comer  of  Lake 
and  Clark  streets.  t 
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Chicago  Bank  (I. 
and  Clark  streets. 

Exchange  Bank 
Street. 

Marine  Bank  & 
pany  (incorporated 


H.  Burch  &  Co.),  comer  of  Lake 

(H.  A,  Tucker  &  Co.),  34  Clark 

Chicago  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
in-  1836),  154  Lake  Street,  twenty 


years  in  the  city.  J.  Young  Scammon,  president;  Ben- 
jamin F.  Carver,  cashier. 

State  Bank,  55  Clark  Street,  William  B.  Rogers, 
house  103  Adams  Street. 

It  is  appropriate  to  close  this  chapter  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  one  who  filled  an  important  place 
in  the  banking  history  of  that  period. 

J.  Young  Scammon  was  born  in  Whit- 
field, Lincoln  Co.,  Maine,  July  27,  181 2. 
His  father,  Hon.  Kliakim  Scammon,  was  an 
early  settler  and  a  long  resident  of  East  Pitts- 
ton,  Kennebec  Co.,  Maine.  He  was  a  man 
widely  known  and  esteemed  and  represented 
his  town  and  county  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  Legislature.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  David  Young,  who  was  a  wealthy 
man  of  afl'airs,  and  had  represented  the  town 
of  Pittston,  District  of  Maine,  where  he  re- 
sided, in  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, before  the  separation  of  Maine  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bred  on  a 
farm,  and  would  quite  likely  have  followed 
the  vocation  of  a  farmer,  had  not  an  acci- 
dent, which  occurred  when  he  was  a  youth 
of  ten  yeai^  deprived  him  of  the  full  use 
of  his  left  hand. 

Subsequent  to  the  accident  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  a  view  to  following  a  profes- 
sion. He  received  an  academic  education  at 
the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Kent's  Hill, 
Readfield,  and  Lincoln  Academy,  New  Cas- 
tie,  Maine.  He  entered  Waterville  College 
^     ^now  Colby  University)  in  the  class  of  1831. 

2  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  that 
*  institution  in  1865,  After  leaving  college  he 
^  studied  law  in  Haltowell,  Maine,  in  the  office 
^  of  Hon.  John  Otis.  Having  completed  his 
J  legal  studies  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
t  Kennebec  County,  and  immediately  after 
5  started  on  a  tour  of  observation  with  a  view 
0     to  settlement  West.    He  arrived  In  Chicago 

3  September,  1835,  after  a  tempestuous  and 
dangerous  passage,  on  the  steamboat  "  Penn- 

e  sylvania,"  at  that  time  plying  between  Buffalo 
and  other  I^ke  Erie  ports,  and  occasionally 
making  the  round  trip  to  Chicago,  via  Green 
Bay.  The  steamer  anchored  outside  the  bar, 
and  the  passengers,  Scammon  among  them, 
were  landed  in  a  skifT  or  yawl  under  the  south 
end  of  a  bridge  which  crossed  Dearborn 
Street,  from  whence  they  made  their  way, 
through  the  tall  prairie  grass,  across  what  is 
now  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  the  Sauganash 
Hotel,  then  located  on  Market  Street,  near 
Lake. 

Through  letters  to  Mr.  Henry  Moore, 
then  an  attorney  of  the  town  and  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Cook  County  Circuit  Court, 
under  Colonel  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  who 
then  held  most  of  the  offices  in  the  county, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  latter  gen- 
tleman. The  Circuit  Court  commenced  its 
session  not  long  after  Scammon's  arrival, 
and,  on  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Moore,  whose 
private  business  prevented  his  further  service 
as  Deputy  Clerk,  he  consented  to  remain 
temporarily  and  fill  the  position  during  the 
session  of  the  court.  Thus  Mr.  Scammon 
began  active  life  in  Chicago^  1835,  irathe 
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office  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County.  His 
services  were  appreciated  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  He 
was  subsequeatly  appointed  Deputy  Clerk,  in  place 
of  Moore,  who  resigned  his  claim  to  the  official 
position,  and  was  allowed  to  open  an  office  as  an 
attorney  at  law  in  the  somewhat  contracted  precincts  of 
one  corner  of  the  Clerk's  office,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  Bar  of  Illinois  December  7,  1835.  The  young 
lawyer  grew  rapidly  into  favor,  and  filled,  during  the 
succeeding  two  years,  many  offices  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility under  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  then  Clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  Clerk  of  the  County  Commissioner's 
Court,  School  Commissioner,  Recorder  of  Deeds,  not- 
ary public,  and  bank  commissioner.  He  continued 
studiously  to  apply  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. December  5,  1836,  he  entered  into  a  copartner- 
ship for  the  practice  of  law  with  Buckner  S.  Morris. 
The  firra  had  a  successful  and  increasing  practice  for 
eighteen  months,  when  it  was  dissolved.  For  a  year 
after  the  dissolution  Mr.  Scammon  practiced  alone.  In 
1839  he  again  entered  into  a  copartnership  with  Nor- 
man B.  Judd.  The  firm  existed  until  1847,  and,  during 
its  continuance,  ranked  as  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  reliable  legal  firms  in  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Scam- 
mon, up  to  this  time,  had  devoted  his  energies  and 
attention  assiduously  to  his  profession  and  had  attained 
the  foremost  rank  as  a  practitioner  in  Cook  County 
and  throughout  the  State  of  lilinois.  Subsequently,  in 
1849,  he  entered  into  a  law  partnership  with  Ezra  B. 
McCagg,  who  had  previously  been  his  confidential  law 
clerk.  This  copartnership  remained  unbroken  until 
1856,  when  Mr.  McCagg  went  to  Europe,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  W.  Fuller  assumed  charge  of  the  law  office, 
and  conducted  the  business  under  the  name  of  Scam- 
mon &  Fuller.  Mr.  McCagg,  returning  home  in  1857, 
and  entering  into  the  active  business  of  the  office,  the 
name  of  the  firm  became  Scammon,  McCagg  &  Fuller, 
and  so  remained  until  after  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

From  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  with  Mr. 
Judd,  although  continuing  to  practice  and  to  be  retained 
in  many  important  suits,  he  became  more  identified 
with  the  public  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  and  more 
engrossed  in  private  business.  His  dissolution  of  that 
copartnership  was  consummated  on  account  of  his  inter- 
est in  railroad  matters,  which  largely  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion at  that  time,  he  being  then  one  of  the  projectors 
and  builders  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Rail- 
road.* In  1837,  while  known  exclusively  as  a  lawyer, 
he  was,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  appointed 
attorney  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois.  He  also  held 
the  position  of  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
nois from  1839  to  1845,  during  which  time  the  Court 
Reports  were  published  in  a  style  of  excellence  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  West,  and  not  inferior  to  like  publica- 
tions in  the  Eastern  States. 

Subsequent  to  1857  Mr.  Scammon  became  so  prom- 
inently engaged  in  the  business  interests  of  Chicago 
and  the  State  as  to  overshadow  for  years  the  well- 
earned  and  merited  prominence  which  he  had  attained 
in  his  profession.  He  was  identified  with  the  earliest 
efforts  to  establish  the  common-school  system  in  Chi- 
cago, being  appointed  one  of  the  school  inspectors  in 
1839,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  school  board  until 
1845,  f  when  he  was  nominated  as  an  Alderman  from 
the  First  WarJ.  His  candidacy  was  opposed  by  some 
on  account  of  his  "  building  big  school-houses,"  as 
it  was  expressed,  he  being  the  strong  advocate  of 
expenditures  for  school  purposes,  considered  at  that 
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time  prodigal  in  the  extreme,  and  far  beyond  the  pres- 
ent or  prospective  wants  of  the  city.  He  was  elected 
by  a  most  flattering  vote,  and  in  his  new  office  helped 
to  lay  the  broad  foundations  of  the  present  magnificent 
school  system  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Scammon  "was,  however,  more  strictly  identified 
with  the  financial  institutions  of  the  State  than  with 
any  other  department  of  its  material  progress.  He  had, 
by  the  knowledge  gained  through  his  legal  connection 
with  banks  as  an  attorney,  become  an  expert  in  all  the 
details  of  the  various  theories  of  banking  then  in  vogue, 
and,  naturally,  his  attention  became  directed  to  that 
business.  The  amended  Constitution  of  1848  permitted 
the  general  banking  law  of  1851  to  be  passed.  He  was, 
at  the  time  the  law  passed,  the  president  and  leading 
stockholder  of  the  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  an  institution  peirforming  all  the  functions  of 
a  bank,  except  that  of  issuing  currency.  Soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  and  its  adoption  by  popular  vote,  he 
established,  under  its  provisions,  the  first  institution 
under  the  general  law  called  the  Marine  Bank.  His 
bank  was  considered  the  strongest  and  most  reliable  of 
the  State  banks  established  under  the  law,  and  under 
his  direction  was  so  conducted  as  to  not  only  vindicate 
the  law,  but  bring  it  into  especial  favor  throughout 
the  State,  where  a  strong  prejudice  had  previously  pre- 
vailed against  banks,  and  especially  against  State  bank- 
ing.* He  became  the  open  and  fearless  antagonist  of 
all  who  sought  to  evade  the  banking  law.  The  illegal 
or  irregular  bankers  were  indicted  in  January,  1853, 
under  a  law  then  recently  enacted,  which  drove  illegal 
banking  from  the  city  and  State,  or  forced  it  to  seek 
cover  under  the  aegis  of  law.  This  act  was  framed  by 
him,  and  passed  through  his  advisement. 

In  1857-,  having  accumulated  an  ample  fortune,  he 
decided  to  tem{K)rarily  retire  from  active  business  and 
to  take  a  rest,  after  hts  arduous  and  successful  career 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  accordingly 
sailed  for  Europe  where  he  remained  for  about  three 
years.  On  his  return  in  i860,  and  finding  that- through 
mismanagement  or  misfortune,  or  both,  the  Chicago 
Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  he  had 
left  the  strongest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  he  immediately  re-assumed 
its  personal  management  and  plunged  anew  with  his 
accustomed  energy  into  the  vortex  of  Chicago  business 
of  which  this  great  monetary  institution  was  the  center. 
Success  crowned  his  efforts,  as  always  before.  The 
institution  regained  its  former  prestige,  as  the  lead- 
ing monetary  institution  of  the  city,  and  so  remained, 
under  his  management,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Illinois 
currency,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  South- 
ern State  stocks,  upon  whicii  it  was  in  part  based,  com- 
pelled a  general  suspension  of  banks  which  had  received 
and  held  that  currency  on  deposit.  Mr.  Scammon  then 
opened  a  private  bank,  settled  up  the  affairs  of  the  old 
institution,  and  re-organized  it,  and  made  it  again  a 
prosperous  institution  until  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  fire  in  October,  1871.  The  enormous  and  unex- 
pected losses  then  incurred,  followed  by  the  business 
panic  of  1873,  rendered  it  expedient  to  wind  up  its 
affairs,  and  it  ceased  business  in  1874. 

In  things  temporal,  the  tide  which  "taken  at  its 
flood  leads  on  to  fortune,"  oftentimes  at  its  ebb,  leaves 
the  hitherto  fortunate  mortal  stranded  on  the  shore 
among  the  wrecks  of  his  former  possessions.  From 
causes  over  which  Mr.  Scammon  had  little  control, 
disaster  in  worldly  affairs  became  his  lot,  against  which 

*  Hr.  Scanumm'awmiiectioa  with  the  budcinc  of  the  city  fiin)MC»ftppMn 
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he  struggled  with  such  energy,  determination,  fortitude 
and  philosophy  as  evinced  a  type  of  character  more 
exalted  and  more  worthy  of  emulation  than  is  often 
evolved  from  a  life  of  uninterrupted  success.  At  the 
time  of  the  great  fire  Mr.  Scammon  was  possessed  of  a 
vast  fortune,  was  a  banker  of  the  highest  standing  both 
as  to  executive  ability  and  commercial  integrity,  and 
was  possessed  of  almost  unlimited  financial  credit 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  lawyer  he  stood  in  the 
front  rank,  and  as  a  man  of  affairs  in  the  great  public 
enterprises  which  concerned  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  city  and  State,  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost. 

Full  half  a  million  dollars  of  his  property  vanished 
in  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  great  conflagration.  His 
banks,  his  warehouses,  his  stores,  and  his  home,  all 
disappeared  in  the  general  ruin. 

But  his  courage  remained  undaunted,  and  his  credit 
unimpaired.  He  immediately  set  about  the  task  of 
rebuilding,  with  his  full  share  of  that  wonderful  delirium 
of  energy  which  characterized  the  renovation  of  the 
destroyed  city.  In  fifteen  months  he  expended  more 
than  one  million  dollars  in  rebuilding  the  new  Chicago. 
Much  of  the  capital  required  was  necessarily  borrowed, 
either  on  the  personal  credit  of  Mr.  Scammon  or  on 
such  collateral  security  as  his  property,  remaining  after 
the  fire,  enabled  him  to  offer.  The  panic  of  1873 
depreciated  the  value  of  his  securities,  although  it  did 
not  decrease  the  amount  of  his  debts,  and  his  monetary 
credit  became  so  impaired  as  to  leave  him  hopelessly 
involved.  Out  of  the  wreck  something  may  be  saved 
to  him  who  builded  the  ship,  but,  perhaps,  nothing 
beyond  what  would  be  required  to  earn  the  same  anew. 

Losing  his  fortune,  Mr.  Scammon  still  retained  all  of 
himself  that  is  Imperishable,  and  has  since  that  time 
borne  himself  as  a  Christian  philosopher  and  as  a  true 
man  should.  His  reputation,  save  that  ephemeral  form 
which  is  measured  by  dollars  and  re-acts  on  itself  when 
the  dollars  vanish,  is  unsullied.  He  is  (1884)  engaged 
in  practice  as  a  lawyer  in  Chicago,  taking  little  part  in 
public  afi^airs  outside  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

The  active  years  of  his  life  identified  him  with 
nearly  every  branch  of  Chicago  development.  He  was 
the  first  professed  receiver  in  northern  Illinois  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  religious  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  and  organized  the  first  '*  Church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  "  west  of  the  lakes.  He  was  the  first 
homeopath  in  Chicago.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
organizers  and  directors  of  the  Chicago  &  Galena  Rail- 
road, and  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  State  bank 
reform  of  1851,  being  the  managing  head  of  one  of  the 
first  banks  organized  under  its  provisions.  Although 
engrossed  in  business,  he  ever  took  an  active  interest 
in  politics.  He.  however,  was  never  an  ofiice-seeker  or 
an  office-holder  in  a  political  sense,  though  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Corngess  in  the  Chicago  District  in  1848, 
and  was  elected  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Assembly  in  1860-61.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  a 
stanch  Whig,  and,  on  the  disintegration  of  the  party 
became,  and  has  since  continued,  an  unswerving  Repub- 
lican. In  the  interest  of  that  party  he  established  the 
Inter-Ocean*  in  1872. 

This  sketch,  treating  of  the  public  and  civil  life  of 
Mr,  Scammon,  although  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  many  paths  of  usefulness  through  which  he  won  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  does  not 
touch  upon  the  deeper  and  broader  traits  of  his  char- 
acter, which  are  known  only  to  such  as  have  been  drawn 
to  him  within  his  Church,  his  large  circle  of  personal 
friends,  and  his  family.   The  inner  and  better  life  of  a 
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true  man  is  seldom  written.  It  is  more  fitting  that  it 
be  engraved  in  the  hearts  and  cherished  in  the  memories 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been  intimately  interwoven 
with  his  own. 

While  in  affluent  circumstances  his  public  as  well  as 
private  benefactions  were  bountiful  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  ability.  The  Hahnemann  Homeopathic  Society 
received  from  him  as  a  free  gift  a  commodious  hospital. 
The  Chicago  Astronomical  Society  and  the  Dearborn 
Observatory  owe  their  existence  mainly  to  Mr.  Scam- 
mon. He  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Society, 
built,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  the  Observatory,  and  paid  the 
salary  of  its  director  until  the  fire  of  1871.  On  his 
retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  Society  in  1882, 
the  following  was  placed  on  the  records  : 

"The  Hon.  John  Young  Scammon  having  resigned 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Chicago  Astronomical 
Society,  which  office  he  has  held  from  the  organization 
of  the  Society  in  1862  to  the  present  time,  the  directors 
take  this  occasion  to  express  their  sense  of  obligation 
for  his  untiring  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Dearborn 
Observatory,  and  for  the  munificent  benefactions  he 
has  bestowed  upon  it. 

"  It  is  to  Mr.  Scammon  that  the  Society  is  indebted 
for  the  tower  of  the  Observatory,  which  he  furnished 
the  means  to  erect  at  a  cost  of  ^0,000. 

"  Mr.  Scammon  also  made  a  generous  contribution 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  Great  Refractor,  and,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Society,  the  salary  of  the  director 
was  for  a  considerable  period  paid  entirely  by  the  same 
liberal  hand. 

"Whenever  a  history  of  Chicago  shall  be  written  in 
which  justice  shall  be  done  to  those  who  have  made  our 
city  what  it  is,  then  will  the  name  of  J.  Y.  Scammon  be 
found  to  occupy  an  honored  place  in  the  records  of 
those  whose  benefactions  have  contributed  most  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  and  its  institutions." 

Mr.  Scammon  was  married  in  Bath,  Me.,  July  — , 
1837,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Haven  Dearborn.  They  had 
four  children,  two  of  whom  survive.  One  daughter 
died  in  infancy. 

Charles  Tnifant  was  bom  July  7,  1840.  His  youth 
was  spent  in  Chicago.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Chicago  University  and  soon  after  entered  the  service 
as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Ninth  Illinois  Cavalry.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  on  the  staff  of  General  Steele, 
and  served  through  the  war,  bearing  himself  as  a  true 
and  brave  soldier  throughout.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  that 
eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  Hon.  George  Evans, 
Portland,  Me.  In  1869,  having  completed  his  legal 
studies  and  been  admitted  to  the  Bar,  he  entered  into 
a  copartnership  with  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Scammon,  McCagg  & 
Fuller.  The  career  of  the  promising  young  firm  was 
cut  short  by  the  failing  health  and  early  death  of  young 
Scammon.    He  died  August  23,  1876. 

Of  the  two  surviving  daughters,  Florence  A.  D. 
(now  Mrs.  J.  S.  Reed)  was  born  in  Chicago  Novemberi  2, 
1844.  She  now  resides  in  South  Carolina.  Arianna 
Evans  Scammon  was  born  April  2,  1848,  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Scammon  died  at 
Soden,  Nassau,  Germany,  ten  miles  from  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main,  July  9,  1858,  where  she  was  buried,  and  over 
her  remains  rests  an  appropriate  marble  monument. 

On  December  5,  1867,  Mr.  Scammon  married  Mrs. 
Maria  Sheldon  Wright. 

William  H.  Bruwn  was  born  in  Connecticut  about 
1795.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Is^nd  and  by 
profession  a  lawyer.    He  practiced^^r  twenty^ve 
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jrears  m  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
removed  to  New  York  City.  Young  Brown  studied 
law  with  his  father,  with  whom  he  also  practiced  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  removed  to  Illinois  Territory, 
where  he  was  licensed  to  practice  September  28,  1817. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Kaskaskia  as  early  as 
December,  1818,  and  in  the  spring  of  1819  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  for  Illinois,  a  position 
he  held  until  1835.  On  the  change  of  the  State  capital 
in  1820,  he  removed  to  Vandalia,  where  he  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  "The  Illinois  Intelligencer,*'  established 
in  1815,  and  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Illinois,  of 
which  he  became  the  editor.  In  December,  1822,  he 
married  Harriet  C,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Seward, 
of  Montgomery  County,  III. 

In  February,  1823,  the  pro-slavery  faction  in  the 
Legislature  by  the  high  handed  methods,  which  became 
historic,  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  submitting 
to  the  people  a  call  for  a  constitutional  convention,  the 
covert  purpose  of  which  was  to  legalize  slavery  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Brown's  partner  in  the  Intelligencer  was 
William  Berry,  a  pro-slavery  member  of  the  Legislature; 
and  at  this  critical  juncture  in  presence  of  so  well  de- 
fined an  issue,  their  views  could  not  well  be  harmonized. 
Mr.  Brown's  interest  was  bought  out,  but  before  the 
close  of  the  year  the  paper,  in  other  hands,  was  again 
brought  under  the  influence  of  free  principles,  and  for 
eight  months  before  the  general  election  did  good 
service  in  securing  the  memorable  victory  for  freedom 
of  August  2,  1824.  In  that  contest  Mr.  Brown  was  one 
of  the  working  force  which  revolutionized  the  public 
opinion  of  the  State  in  that  pivotal  epoch  of  its  history. 

In  October,  1835,  he  removed  to  Chicago,  having 
been  appointed  cashier  of  the  branch  of  the  State  Bank 
which  was  to  be  established  here.  December  5,  1835,  he 
formally  announced  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
bank,  which  thereupon  became  an  institution  of  the 
ambitious  and  speculating  town.  In  1836  Mr.  Brown 
gave  evidence  of  taste  and  wealth  by  building  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  residence  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
Pine  and  Illinois  streets. 

In  1840  he  was  elected  School  Agent  by  a  majority 
of  one,  on  the  Whig  ticket,  having  offered  to  serve  with- 
out salary.  For  thirteen  years  he  filled  that  office  with 
marked  efficiency  and  general  acceptance.  In  that 
relation,  and  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  increasing  success  of  the  schools 


of  Chicago.  December  8, 1840,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  Lyceum  on  "The  Eariy  History  of  Illinois;" 
and  January  20,  1842,  one  on  "The  Social  and  Legal 
Rights  of  Women.'* 

In  1845  Mr.  Brown  formed  a  partnership  with 
Alfred  Cowles,  a  lawyer,  and  in  1846  he  was  one  of  the 
syndicate  who  bought  the  charter  of  the  Galena  &  Chi- 
cago Union  Railroad  from  the  estate  of  E.  K,  Hubbard, 
deceased.  In  1857  he  built  a  more  costly  residence 
than  before  on  Michigan  Avenue,  keeping  well  to  the 
front  in  that  class  of  expenditure  by  an  outlay  of 
$30,000. 

In  i860  he  was  nominated  for  the  State  Legislature 
by  the  Republicans,  and  worked  hard  for  the  success  of 
the  party  in  the  State  and  Nation.  He  was  elected  and 
acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  that  position,  being 
especially  marked  for  his  zeal  in  the  support  of  the 
national  administration  throughout  the  Civil  War.  De- 
cember 5,  1864,  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  the  first 
president,  1856  to  1863,  on  the  "  Early  Movement  in 
Illinois  for  the  Legalization  of  Slavery." 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Brown  retired  from 
active  business  pursuits  ;  and,  in  1866,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Brown,  he  went  to  Europe,  partly  for  recreation 
and  partly  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  failing  health. 
In  Amsterdam  he  was  taken  ill  with  small-pox,  and 
while  convalescing  was  struck  with  paralysis,  of  which  he 
died  June  17,  1867.  All  his  children,  four  sons  and 
one  daughter,  with  their  mother,  survived  to  mourn  his 
loss,  surrounded  by  the  regret  and  respect  of  the  whole 
community. 

On  three  critical  occasions  in  the  life  of  the  State, 
the  city,  and  the  Nation,  respectively,  Mr.  Brown  was 
not  only  on  the  right,  but  also  the  victorious  side  ;  and 
he  has  deservedly  taken  high  rank  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  a  philanthropist,  a  friend  of  education  and  a 
patriot.  The  public  cannot  minutely  discriminate 
between  good  fortune  and  victorious  choice ;  and,  if  it 
could,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Brown  would  be 
entitled  to  its  applause  on  the  higher  ground.  Intel- 
lectually, he  was  not  great,  but  his  talents  were  re^>ect- 
able ;  and  though  perhaps  opinionated  and  stubborn, 
as  the  wont  of  successful  men,  he  was  esteemed  for  his 
kindness  of  heart  by  those  who  knew  him  best.* 

*  If  a  more  extended  oiutlytb  of  Ur.  Brawo'>  ch&Tacler  be  Uiaucbt  desir- 
able, Mc  Dr.  Buunaa,'*  tribute  to  his  memory. — Fergus  6,  p.  xi.,  etc 
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PRIMITIVE  PERIOD— 1833  to  1848. 

Chicago  has  now  the  largest  trade  and  the  most 
extended  commerce  of  any  inland  city  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  most  important  primary  market  in  the  world  for 
cereals,  live  stock,  and  all  their  manufactured  products, 
such  as  flour,  pork,  lard,  beef,  tallow,  etc. 

The  commerce  of  Chicago  began  quite  early,  as  the 
reader  well  knows  who  has  read  the  history  of  the 
American  Fur  Company  and  the  Government  Factories, 
both  of  which  had  agencies  there  at  a  very  early  time  in 
its  history.  Chicago  had  nothing  to  export,  except 
furs  and  peltry,  until  1833.  Up  to  that  time  there  were 
no  products  of  husbandry  raised  west  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  sufficient  quantity  to  more  than  supply  the  wants 
of  the  resident  people.  The  records  prior  to  that  date 
showed  that  each  vessel  which  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Chicago  brought  passengers  and  provisions,  and  took 
little  back.  Indeed,  the  balance  of  trade  was  most 
sadly  against  the  port.  When  the  fii^t  modern  mer- 
chants established  themselves  in  Chicago,  they  did  not 
look  for  any  profit  from  an  export  trade,  but  entirely 
from  the  sale  of  goods  brought  from  the  East  Among 
them  were  flour,  wheat  (for  seed),  beef,  pork,  and  nearly 
all  the  ordinary  neces»ties  of  life. 

It  is  stated  by  Judge  Caton  that,  as  late  as  1836, 
during  the  fall,  an  actual  scarcity  of  provisions  prevailed, 
and  quite  a  panic  set  in  among  the  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  merchants — all,  in  fact,  but  George  \V.  Dole — 
put  up  the  price  of  flour,  of  which  they  held  but  small 
stocks,  to  the  exorbitant  price  of  $28  per  barrel.  Mr. 
Dole,  who  held  the  largest  stock,  not  only  refused  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  first  "  Chicago  corner,"  but 
actually  broke  it  by  refusing  to  sell  to  these  extortionate 
dealers,  while  he,  himself,  continued  to  sell  at  retail,  at 
the  old  price  of  $11,  until  further  supplies  arrived. 

From  1833  to  1838  the  incoming  settlers  consumed 
nearly  all  the  products  of  those  who  had  come  before 
them.  Those  who  had  raised  crops  in  1833  found  a 
ready  market  for  their  surplus  among  the  comers  of 
1834,  who,  in  turn,  found  an  equally  urgent  demand  for 
tneir  products  in  the  increasing  throng  of  emigrants  of 
the  succeeding  year.  The  early  trade  and  traffic  in 
furs,  or  the  correlative  barter  of  goods  in  exchange  for 
them,  could  hardly  be  classed  even  as  the  beginning  of 
Chicago  commerce.  The  Factory  at  Chicago  and  the 
agents  of  the  American  Fur  Company  show  in  their 
records  all  that  will  ever  be  known  of  early  Chicago 
commerce.  The  vast  commerce  of  the  city  to-day  has 
no  conaection  with 't  whatever.  The  Indian  trade  was 
virtually  extiact  before  the  American  commerce  which 
now  centers  at  Chicago  had  begun.  Only  a  single  man 
(Gurdon  S.  Hubbard)  became  identified  with  the  modern 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  city,  who  had  been  connect- 
ed with  the  rude  Indian  traffic  which  centered  in 
Chicago  in  the  earlier  times. 

The  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  vast  trade  and 
commerce  of  Chicago  dates  back  to  the  spring  of  1833, 
at  which  time  the  first  invoice  of  what  might  be  termed 
the  first  products  of  civilized  industry  was  shipped  from 


the  port  of  Chicago  to  an  Eastern  marlcet.  The 
slaughtering  of  cattle  and  swine  seems  to  have  furnished 
the  first  surplus  products  for  export.  The  early  history 
of  that  branch  of  industry  has  been  told  elsewhere. 
George  W.  Dole  made  the  first  shipment  of  beef  in  bar- 
rels in  the  spring  of  1833,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  consignment  of  Western  products  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets, excepting  furs,  peltry,  and  hides,  ever  shipped  as 
a  commercial  venture  from  Chicago.  The  bill  of 
lading  read  as  follows: 

"Shipped  in  good  order  and  well  condttioiied  by  New- 
berry ft  Dole,  on  board  the  schooner  called  '  Napoleon,'  whereof 
is  master  for  the  .present  voy^;e  John  Stewart,  now  l]rhig  in  the 
port  of  Chicago,  and  bound  for  Detroit. — To  flay: 
O.  Newberrv.  Detroit : 
287  barrels  beef. 
14      "  tallow. 

2         "     bees-wax— iisJ^,  94)^,  3ioV- 
152  dry  hides,  weighing  4659  pounds. 
"  being  marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  and  to  be 
delivered  at  the  port  of  Detroit  in  like  good  order,  (the  dangers  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers  to  be  excepted.)  unto  consignees  or  to  their  as- 
signees— he  or  they  paying  freight  at  per  barrel  bulk. 

"  /n  ivitnest  vtherrof,  the  master  of  said  vessel  hath  affirmed  to 
two  bills  of  lading,  all  <if  this  tenor  and  date,  one  <A  which  to  be 
accomplished,  the  other  to  stand  vend. 

"  JOHN  STEWART. 
"  Dated,  Chicago,  April  17,  1833."  ' 

From  this  first  shipment  dates  the  beginning  of 
Chicago  commerce.  Following  soon  after  came  the 
trade  in  lumber,  which,  so  soon  as  the  town  and  tribu- 
tary country  began  to  be  settled,  became  a  most  impor- 
tant article  of  import.  A  large  part  of  the  region  west 
of  Chicago  was  prairie  with  large  areas  destitute  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  along 
the  lake  shore,  became  early  sources  of  wealth  to  the 
enterprising  lumbermen;  and  building  material  became 
the  second  essential  article  of  Chicago  commerce. 
Charles  Cleaver,  in  a  letter  written,  descriptive  of  Chi- 
cago, in  1833,  says  that  the  stock  of  lumber  at  that 
time  in  the  town  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  feet,  and 
that  prices  ranged  from  $60  to  $70  per  thousand.  Two 
small  saw-mills,  one,  (water-power)  some  six  miles  up 
the  North  Branch;  and  the  other  (steam-power),  owned 
by  Captain  Huntoon,  south  of  the  present  line  of  Divi- 
sion Street,  cut  such  timber  as  grew  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  generally  of  small  growth  and  of  varieties  not  valu- 
able for  building  purposes:  mostly  oak,  elm,  poplar 
and  white  ash.  Of  course,  with  such  a  meager  supply 
of  growing  timber  and  such  inadequate  facilities  for  its 
manufacture,  the  commerce  in  lumber  was  evolved  from 
necessity,  so  soon  as  the  town  began  to  grow  and  the 
surrounding  country  b^;an  to  be  settled. 

David  Carver  was  the  first  lumber  merchant  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  first  to  inaugurate  that  important  branch 
of  commerce.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1 833,  either  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer.  He  owned  a  schooner, 
named  for  himself,  the  "  David  Carver,"  which  plied  as 
a  lumber  craft — probably  the  first — between  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  and  Chicago.  It  was  sometime  during  the 
summer  or  fall  of  that  year  that  he  brought  in  the  first 
cargo  of  lumber,  and  started  the  first  lumber  3rard  in  the 
city.    He  worked  his  vessel  into  the  main  river,  and 
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discharged  his  cargo  of  pine  on  the  south  bank,  between 
LaSalle  and  Wells  streets,  where  the  first  lumber  yard 
was  thus  started.  Two  years  later.  Kinzie,  Hunter  & 
Co.,  Jones,  Clark  &  Co.,  and  perhaps  others  had 
engaged  in  the  business ;  quite  a  lumber  fleet  was 
employed,  and  Chicago  became  the  great  center  of 
lumber  trade,  which  trade  has  ever  since  been  an  essen- 
tial element  in  its  commercial  importance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lumber  trade  and  the 
shipment  of  beef  and  ix>rk,  both  of  which  branches 
increased  in  amount  and  importance  from  year  to  year, 
the  commerce  of  Chicago  was  still  one  of  large  receipts 
of  food,  clothing  material,  building  material,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  etc.,  with  small  exports  in  return.  It 
was  not  until  1838  that  Chicago,  now  the  greatest  pri- 
mary grain  market  in  the  world,  exported  its  first  invoice 
of  wheat.  It  amounted  to  stj'enty-eii^ht  bushels,  and  was 
shipped  in  bags  to  Buffalo,  on  the  steamer  "Great 
Western,"  by  Charles  Walker,  of  the  firm  of  Walker  & 
Co.  The  following  year  (1839)  Messrs.  Newberry  &  Dole 
commenced  as  shippers  of  wheat,  on  a  scale  which  com- 
pletely ovei^hadoMred  Walker  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  done.  Governor  Bross,  in  one  of  his  hi^orical 
papers  in  1868,  writes  of  this  early  shipment  and  of  the 
elevator  facilities  of  the  time  as  follows : 

"  The  history  of  the  next  shipment,  in  1839,  of 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  bushels, 
on  board  the  brig  *  Osceola,'  is  scarcely  less  interest- 
ing. It  was  made  by  Newberry  &  Dole,  whose  ware- 
house was  on  the  North  Side,  immediately  east  of 
where  Rush-street  bridge  now  stands.  The  wheat  was 
bought  from  farmers'  wagons  and  hoisted  to  the  upper 
story  by  Irish  power,  with  rope  and  pully.  The  problem 
of  loading  on  the  brig  was  solved  by  fixing  a  spout  in 
one  of  the  upper  doors  and  making  it  gradually  nar- 
row tilt  it  reached  the  deck,  where  the  wheat  was  dis- 
charged into  boxes  holding  four  bushels,  weighed  and 
transferred  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel." 

A  reminiscence  of  this  period  in  the  commercial 
history  of  the  city  appeared  in  the  Democrat  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1848,  from  which  are  given  the  following 
extracts: 

*'  In  1830  Chicago  was  a  mere  trading  post,  where  some  one  hun- 
dred persons,  principally  Government  agents,  troops,  Indian 
traders,  etc.,  resided.  In  1831  there  was  but  one  store,  and  that 
was  kept  by  G.  W.  Dole  inside  the  palisades  of  the  fort.*  From 
th»  year  until  1839  the  post  and  country,  to  the  distance  of  one 
handred  miles  and  over,  was  supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life — 
flour,  com,  pork,  beans — from  the  East,  principally  from  Ohio,  f 
In  1839  the  export  trade  commenced.  That  year  a  vessel  which 
came  to  this  port  with  seven  hundred  barrels  of  flour  returned  to 
Ohio  without  disposing  of  the  article.  This  year  also  the  first 
cargo  of  wheat  was  shipped  from  this  port  by  Giles  Williams.  The 
pile  of  wheat  lay  in  a  shanty  where  the  Winslow  warehouse  now 
stands  (South  Water,  between  Dearborn  and  Clark  streets),  and 
was  quite  a  curiosity  at  the  time.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
the  export  trade,  which  in  1842  ran  up  to  586,907  bushels  of 
wheat  and  2,920  barrels  of  flour," 

The  ab'jve  extracts  mention  a  shipment  of  wheat 
in  1839,  other  than  that  of  Newberry  &  Dole  before 
mentioned.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  confusion  in 
names,  and  that  both  accounts  refer  to  the  same  ship- 
ment. 

It  appears  that  at  that  time  the  importation  of  flour 
to  Chicago  ceased,  and  from  that  date  the  city  became 
an  exporting  point,  not  only  for  provisions,  but  for  wheat 
and  flour.  The  commodities  heretofore  named  as  first 
becoming  articles  of  commerce  have  ever  since  been 
the  most  important  in  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  the  con- 

•  The  writer  is  not  historicallycorrect.  There  were  other  traders  in  Chi- 
cago at  th«l  time.    See  early  history. 

t  The  writer  is  in  error  concerning  the  article  of  pork,  both  beef  and 
pork  were  in  fairaapply  after  1S34.  There  w«rr  abuightered  that  year  in  Chi- 
a^pi  4,400  kop  and  i^ooo  cattle. 


stantly  increasing  volumes  of  trade  in  them  has  been 
a  never  failing  source  of  prosperity.  As  the  country 
became  settled,  the  agricultural  products  became  more 
diversified,  and,  with  the  increased  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, first  by  the  completion  of  the  canal,  and  later 
by  the  railroad  system,  all  the  diversified  products  of  the 
richest  and  most  extended  agricultural  region  on  the 
continent,  poured  with  a  never  ceasing  stream  through 
the  marts  of  the  growing  city,  increasing  its  wealth  and 
importance,  in  a  ratio  from  year  to  year  such  as  was 
never  known  before  in  the  history  of  any  commercial 
city  on  the  earth.  The  wonderful  growth  of  Chicago's 
trade  cannot  be  told  in  narrative.  It  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  statistics,  and  will  be  thus  treated  further 
on.  Supplementary  to  the  export  of  beef  and  pork 
in  (833,  and  wheat  in  1839,  flour  was  first  exported  in 
1839,  in  small  quantity,  by  John  Gage.  Com,  now  the 
most  important  cereal  raised  in  the  West,  and  the  largest 
in  quantity  of  any  exported,  was  not  shipped  in  large 
amount  until  1847.  Although  raised  in  lai^e  quantity 
it  was  fed  to  stock,  or  otherwise  found  a  local  consump- 
tion until  long  after  the  surplus  wheat  had  become  a 
regular  article  of  export. 

In  1841,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress  for  a 
further  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
of  Chicago,  and  for  other  relief.  It  was  accompanied 
by  most  elaborate  statistics  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  city  during  the  preceding  six  years  and  a  full 
list  of  the  mercantile  firms  which  had  suspended  busi- 
ness since  1837.*  The  memorial  was  drawn  and  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  late  Thomas  Hoyne,  and  are, 
so  far  as  can  be  found,  the  only  comprehensive  statistics 
of  Chicago  trade  and  commerce,  in  the  articles  men- 
tioned, compiled  during  the  period  treated,  sufficiently 
accurate  to  be  deemed  of  historic  value.  His  statement 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city  for  the  years  1836 
to  1841,  inclusive,  with  names  of  dealers,  description  of 
products,  and  valuation,  is  given  below: 

1836 —  ^Walker  &  Co.  exported  $1,000  in  hides. 

1837 —  Walker  &  Co.  exported  $10,000  in  hides,  and 
Absalom  Funk  $1,000  in  beef  and  pork.  Total, 
$1 1,000. 

1838 —  Walker  &  Co.  $25,000  in  hides  and  thirty-nine 
bags  of  wheat  shipped  in  the  steamer  "  Great  Western"; 
Funk,  $1,000  in  beef  and  pork.    Total,  $26,000. 

1839—  Walker  &  Co.,  $15,000  in  hides ;  Giles  Will- 
iams &  Co.,  forty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  bushels  of  wheat,  f  $6,000,  and  com  and  flour, 
$780 ;  C.  McDonnell,  merchandise,  $1,000 ;  John 
Gage,  flour,  $2,063  '*  Payne  &  Norton,  pork,  beef  and 
lard,  $10,000;  and  Funk,  beef  and  pork,  $1,000.  Total, 
$35,843-  Newberry  &  Dole  shipped  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  bushels  of  wheat  on  the 
"  Osceola  "  in  October, 

1840 —  C.  Walker  &  Co.,  hides  and  wheat,  $185,000; 
Giles,  Williams  &  Co.,  wheat,  corn,  flour,  pork,  beef, 
tallow  and  hams,  $5,280 ;  Church  &  Selden,  white 
beans,  $50  ;  L.  Lynd  &  Co.,  flour,  salt  and  pork,  $180  ; 
C.  McDonnell,  merchandise,  $1,000 ;  B.  W.  Raymond, 
flour,  woo),  pork,  wheat  and  beans,  $3,000 ;  S.  B.  Col- 
lins, lead,  $150;  John  Gage,  flour,  $626;  Crawford  & 
Harvey,  wheat,  $1,552  ;  Bristol  &  Porter,  wheat,  $10,- 
1 20 ;  John  Finnerts,  hides  and  furs,  $2,000 ;  Payne  & 

*  The  list  of  Mitpended  firms  appean  ekewbera,  is  iu  proper  hlrtoric  con- 
nection. 

t  There  is  no  record  of  the  shipment  of  this  wheat  to  any  Eastern  market. 
It  wjs  probably  bought  of  farmers  and  sold  to  the  local  tiwdc  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country.  The  same  may  be  nid  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
hides,  provisions,  llour,  com.aod  other  commodiiiM  mentioned  in  the  report. 
I'hc  statement  is  valuable  u  showing  the  growth  of  trade  in  these  imponani 
commodities,  whether  they  were  shipped  to  Eaaten)  markets  or  sold  at  lionie. 
It  u  a  comprebemdvc  statement  of  the  whole  liade  o(  the  dijr  eaibncinc  not 
only  the  expoits,  bat  the  borne  trade  aUo. 
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Norton,  pork,  beef  and  lard,  $6,700 ;  H.  C.  Stone, 
wheat,  flaxseed  and  beans,  $2,271  ;  Gumee  &  Mattison, 
hides  and  furs,  $9,454:  Funk,  beef  and  pork,  $1,500. 
Total,  $228,883. 

1841.— W.  W.  SaltonsUll,  7,326  bushels  of  wheat, 
$6,165;  C.  Walker  &  Co.,  42,200  bushels  of  wheat, 
$29,536 ;  W,  L.  Whiting,  94,548  bushels  of  wheat, 
$75-362 ;  H.  Norton  &  Co.,  24,038  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  170  barrels  of  pork,  $24,432;  Giles,  Williams  & 
Co.,  43,695  bushels  of  wheat,  1,781  bushels  of  corn,  553 
barrels  of  flour,  141  barrels  of  pork,  401  barrels  of 
beef,  2,718  hams,  33  bushels  of  grass  seed.  39  bushels 
of  beans,  $33,733 ;  Church  &  Selden,  162^  barrels  of 
beans,  $414.50  ;  Harmon  &  Lewis,  8  tons  of  lead,  $640; 
Lynd  &  Co.,  70  barrels  of  flour,  salt  and  pork,  $240 ; 
C.  McDonnell,  merchandise,  $1,500 ;  B.  W.  Raymond, 
pork,  beans,  flour,  wheat  and  wool,  $6,000 ;  Hiram 
Norton,  butter,  $200;  G.  W.  Merrill,  12,212  bushels  of 
wheat,  $9,359  ;  John  Gage,  flour,  1,852  barrels,  $6,144.- 
75  ;  Crawford  &  Harvey,  18,700  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
1,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  $21,200;  Dodge  & 
Tucker,  pork,  lard  and  hams,  $5,000  ;  Bristol  &  Porter, 
19,493  bushels  of  wheat,  $10,120;  Payne  &  Norton, 
pork,  beef  and  lard,  $2,000  ;  H.  Buht,  furs,  $3,000  ;  H. 
O.  Stone,  flour,  pork,  flaxseed  and  beans,  $1,044 ; 
T.  Otis,  pork,  hams  and  lard,  $500 ;  Gumee  &  Mat- 
tison, hides  and  furs,  $17,500 ;  Absalom  Funk, 
beef  and  pork,  $1,200;  M.  &  S.  Co.,  beef  and  pork, 
$1,000 :  Smith  &  Webster,  42,000  bushels  of  wheat 
with  beef,  pork  and  flour,  $72,000.   Total,  $328,290.25. 

The  statement  also  comprised  the  following  schedule 
of  products,  shipped  during  the  period  which  could  not 
be  apportioned : 

Shipped  by  Newberry  &  Dole,  6,627  barrels  of  pork, 
beef,  flour  and  whisky,  valued  at  $60,270  ;  50,136  bush- 
els of  wheat,  $50,136;  704  packages  of  furs,  $7,000; 
3,235  hides,  $9,705  ;  40  tons  of  lead  and  shot,  $800. 

Shipped  by  W.  S.  Whiting,  566  tons  of  pork,  beef, 
flour  and  whisky,  valued  at  $33,360. 

Shipped  by  Smith  &  Webster,  3,450  barrels  of  beef, 
pork  and  flour,  valued  at  $20,700. 

Shipped  by  Bristol  &  Porter,  17,057  barrels  of  pro- 
visions and  flour,  valued  at  $102,402  ;  344  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, $14,000;  6,223  Glides,  $18,669;  and  421 
packages  of  furs,  $4,210.  Total  shipments  above 
named,  $321,2^2. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  trade  in  produce  and 
native  products  for  six  years,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
statements,  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1836,  $1,000;  1837,  $11,000;  1838,  $26,000;  1839, 
$35,843;  1840.  $228,883:  1841.  ^28.390^35; 
Total   $631,016  25 

Newberry  &  Dole  and  other  dippers,  not  in  above. .     321,252  00 

Total  for  six  years,  1836  to  1841,  inclusive   $952,268  25 

The  commerce  of  Chicago  for  this  period,  and  for 
the  two  succeeding  years,  so  far  as  imports  and  exports 
showed,  was,  according  to  the  records  of  Captain  Seth 
Johnson,  Deputy  Collector  of  the  port,  as  shown  in  the 
following  tabulated  statements: 


ARTICn.BS  EXPORTED  IN  THE  YEAR  1S43 


EXPORTS. 
1836  $    1,000  64 

1837   11,065  00 

1838   16,044  75 

1839   33.843  00 

1840   228,635  74 

184I  348,362  24 

1842  659,305  20 

1843  682,210  8$ 


lUPOETS. 

1836  $325,203  90 

1837  373,667  12 

1838   579.174  61 

1839  630,980  26 

1840  562,106  20 

1841  564,347  88 

1842  664347  88 

1843  971.849  75 


Wheat  628,967  bus. 

Com                     3,443  " 

Oats                     3,767  " 

Flaxseed                 1,920  " 

Pork  11,113  bbl. 

Lard                         2,823  " 

Beef                         10,38c  " 

Tallow                    1,133  " 

Hides  14,536 


Tobacco.  ...  ...  74,900  lbs 

Lead  360,000  " 

Wool  22,050  " 

Candles   4,900  ** 


Soap. 
Pack^es  Furs  ■ . . 

Brooms  

Flour.  


5,300  " 
393 

180  dor. 
10,786  bbL 


ABTICLES  IHPOBTED  IN  THE  YEAR  1843. 


Merchandise..      2,012  tons 
"         ..   101,470  pckgs 

Salt   27,038  bbl. 

Whisky   2,585  " 

Ltunber  7,545,H'  feet 


Slunj^  4. 1 17.035 

Square  timber. . .     16,600  feet 

Suves.   57.000 

Bark   430  cds. 


The  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  up  to  the  year 
1842,  inclusive,  were  given  by  earl/  statisticians  as 
follows: 

Wheat,  1838,  78  bushels;  1839,  3,678  bushels;  1840, 
10,000  bushels;  1841,  40,000  bushels;  1842,  586,907 
bushels.  Flour,  1842,  2,920  barrels,  which  was  the  first 
considerable  shipment  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
trade. 

No  reliable  statistics  of  the  shipment  of  com  are 
extant  earlier  than  1847,  although  unimportant  ship- 
ments were  made  prior  to  that  date.  In  1847,  67,315 
bushels  were  shipped  to  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
and  other  Eastern  maricets,  the  immense  export  trade  in 
that  cereal  being  inaugurated  that  year. 

Oats  also  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  statistics 
of  the  year  1847,  ^  article  of  export,  38,892  bushels 
being  shipped. 

The  first  shipment  of  wool,  1,500  pounds,  was  made 
in  1842. 

The  following  price  current,  from  the  Daily  Amer- 
ican, April  II,  1840,  shows  the  variety  of  commodities 
then  dealt  in,  and  the  prevailing  prices  at  that  time: 

Pnmtioms! — 

Beef,  per  100  R)  $  4.00  @  $  4.50 

Pork,  per  100  tb                                   5.00  @  5.50 

Pork,  per  bbl                                   12.00  @  14  00 

Hams,  smoked  per  100  lb                       9.00  @  10.00 

Lard,  per  100  lb                                      9.00  @  10.00 

Butter,  per  100  lb                               15  00  @  20.00 

Cheese,  per  100  lb                                laoo  @  12.00 

Flffur: — 

Wheat,  superfine,  per  100  lb   2.00  @  2.25 

Wheat,  fine,  per  100  tb   1.75 

Wheat,  superfine,  per  bbl  -   4.25  <gt  5-50 

Wheat,  fine,  per  bbl   3.25  @  3.50 

Com  Meal,  per  bushel  44  @  .50 

Buckwheat,  none. 

Gnim.' — 

Wheat,  winter,  per  bushel  56  @  .63 

Wheat,  spring,  per  bushel  44  @  .50 

Com,  per  bushel  38  @  .44 

Oats,  per  bushel  20  @  .32 

Barley,  per  bushel  38  ®  -44 

VegOaHn:— 

Potatoes,  per  bushel  19  @  .25 

Turnips,  per  bushel  19  @  ,35 

Onions,  per  bushel  63  ®  .75 

Beans,  per  bushel  63  %  .75 

Frmt.-— 

Apples,  green,  per  barrel   4.50  @  5.00 

Apples,  dried,  perbushel   2.00  @  2.35 

Peaches,  dried,  per  bushel   3.75  @  4.00 

Cranberries,  none. 

Raisins,  per  box   3.75  ®  3.00 

Raisins,  per  %  box   1.63  ®  1.75 
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Gfvcerics- — 

Suear,  St.  Crdx,  per  cwt   is.00  %  14.00 

Porto  Rico,  per  cwt    ll.oo  @  11.50 

Muscovado,  per  cwt   10.50  @  li.oo 

New  Orleans,  per  cw-t   10.00  @  10.50 

Maple,  per  cwt   12.00  @  13.00 

Lump,  per  cwt   17.00  @  17.50 

Ijoai,  per  cwt   18.75  ®  20.00 

Molasses,  per  gallon  60  @  .75 

Tea,  Impmal,  per  Xb  88  <gt  1.13 

Gunpowder,  per  tb  75  @  .88 

Old  Hyson, per  lb  75  @  l.oo 

Young  Hyson,  per  lb.'.  56  @  .75 

Brandy,  Seignette,  per  gallon   3  00  @  3.50 

AmericaD,  per  gallon   i.oo  (gk  1.50 

Gin,  Hollanci,  per  £:allon   1.75  (gt  3.oo 

Columbia,  per  gallon  i.oo  @  I.I3 

Barbers,  per  gallon   i.oo  @  i  I3 

Rum,  St.  Croix,  per  gallon   1.75  Igl  2.00 

New  England,  per  gallon  88  ®  i.oo 

Wine,  Madeira,  per  gallon   1.50  @  3.00 

Port,  per  gallon   1.35  ®  3.00 

Malaga,  per  gallon   1.25  @  3.oo 

Whiskjr,  per  gallon  40  <gt  .44 

Salt,  per  bbl   3.00  @  3.35 

White  Rsh,  per  bbl   10.OO 

White  fish,  per  %  bbi   5.50 

Mackerel,  No.  i,  per  bbl  14.OO 

Mackerel,  No.  2,  per  bbl   ti.50 

Mackerel.  No.  3,  per  bbl   8  00 

Dry  Codfi^,  per  cwt    7.00  @  8,00 

Haddock,  per  cwt   400®  5.00 

Soap,  New  York,  per  lb  08  ®  .09 

Soap,  Chicago,  per  lb  07  ®  -oS 

Candle  mould. 

Hull  Sl  Son,  New  York,  ^  lb  21  @  .22 

Colgate,  New  York,  per  0>  21  @  .33 

Chicago,  pel  lb  16  ®  .18 

Furs  tmd  Skins: — 

Otter,  per  skin   4.00  O  6.00 

Fox,  per  skin   1.00 

Deer,  per  skin  75  @  1.00 

Raccoon,  per  skin  38  ®  .50 

Mink,  perskin  38  ®  .44 

Muskrat,  per  skin   .03  @  .10 

HuUs:— 

Green,  per  Tt>  04  ®  a% 

Dried,  per  tb   .oS  <^  .10 

Clear,  per  M                                       18.00®  20.00 

MerchanUble,  per  H                           I3.00  @  14.00 

Flooring,  per  IH  I4.OO  ®  16.00 

Siding,  per  M                                    14XX)  %  16.00 

Refuse,  perM                                     8.00  @  10.00 

Shingles,  pa-  M                                   2.50  %  4.00 

Hickory,  per  cord   4.00 

Oak.  per  cord   3.25  @  3.50 

From  the  foregoing  the  reader  may  trace  the  growth 
of  the  commerce  of  Chicago  from  its  beginning  in  1833 
to  1843,  at  which  time  the  city  had  fairly  taken  its  place 
as  the  most  important  inland  commercial  mart  in  the 
country.  In  i842,for  the  first  time  the  exports  were  more 
thanthe  imports.  The  succeeding  five  years  to  the  close 
of  1847,  at  which  time  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized,  the  increase  in  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
the  city  kept  pace  with  its  own  marvelous  growth,  and 
the  rapid  settlement  and  development  of  the  vast  region 
Ijring  to  the  west  and  northwest,  which  then  and  ever 
since  has  been  tributary  to  it 

The  imports  from  the  beginning  showed  the  impor- 
tance of  Chicago  as  a  distributing  point  for  general 
merchandise,  and  marked  it  as  the  central  inland  em- 
porium of  trade  it  has  since  become.  It  is  unnecessary 
m  this  connection  to  trace,  except  so  far  as  appears 
statistically,  the  growth  of  the  trade  in  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, crockery,  hardware,  and  other  branches  of  mer- 
chandising from  the  beginning.  The  columns  in  the 
tables  given  and  to  be  given,  showing  the  increase  of 
imports  from  year  to  year,  are  sufficient   They  show 


that  in  the  distribution  of  goods  the  city  has,  in  its 
increase,  kept  even  pace  with  its  exports  of  the  natural 
products,  and  that  it  has  with  uninterrupted  prioress 
come  to  be,  not  only  the  greatest  inland  market  for 
cereals  and  provisions,  but  the  greatest  inland  distribut- 
ing point  for  general  merchandise  in  the  world.  So, 
from  the  smalt  beginnings  here  recorded  each  year, 
the  increasing  tides  of  trade  have  ebbed  and  flowed, 
carrying  out  the  golden  harvest  to  feed  the  nations,  and 
bringing  in  the  products  and  manufactures  of  other 
climes  and  other  people  for  the  enrichment,  enjoyment, 
and  comfort  of  the  millions  who  now  acknowl^ge  Chi- 
c^o  as  their  great  emporium.* 

Supplementary  to  statistics  already  given,  the  follow- 
ing shows  the  growth  of  trade  and  commerce  for  the 
succeeding  five  years,  from  1844  to  1S47,  inclusive: 

IMPORTS. 

1841  •  564.347  88 

1843   800,437  24 

1843   I.43S.886  70 

1844  1,686,416  00 

184s  9,043.445  73 

1846  2,027,150  00 

1847  3.641,853  53 


EXPORTS. 

1841  %   348,362  84 

1842   659.303  90 

1843  •••  l.ooS,907  94 

1844   785.504  23 

1845  1.543.519  85 

1846   1,813,468  00 

1847  2,396,399  00 


The  leading  articles  of  export  were: 


Wfatal.  bu. 

Flour,  bbb. 

Beef,  Pork,bb. 

Wool.  til. 

1843  

587.207 

2,920 

16,209 

1. 500 

638,966 

10,876 

21.795 

22,953 

891,894 

6,320 

14.938 

96.635 

956,860 

13.753 

13,268 

216,616 

1846  

1. 459. 594 

28.045 

31,324 

281.223 

l.974.3ttt 

32.538 

48.930 

411.488 

As  showing  the  character  and  variety  of  the  general 
mercantile  trade  of  the  city  in  1847,  the  following 
analytical  table  of  the  imports  of  that  year  are  given. 
The  amount  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  received 
at  Chicago  from  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1847  to 
November  i  of  the  same  year,  not  including  goods 
landed  here  and  taken  to  the  interior,  compiled  from 
the  original  invoices  of  merchants,  was  as  follows: 


Dry  goods  ♦837,45«  23 

Groceries   506,037  56 

Hardware   148,811  50 

Iron  and  nails   88,275  00 

Stoves  and  hol'ware  68,612  00 

Crockery   30.505  00 

Boots  and  shoes....  94,37500 
Hats,  caps  and  fars.    68,200  00 

Jewelry,  etc   51,000  00 

Books  and  sUtion'y.   43,580  00 

Printing  paper   7,284  11 

Presses,  type,  and 

printing  materials  7.432  50 
Drugs  &  medicines.    92,081  41 

Paints  and  oils   25,460  00 

Total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise. . . 


Liquors  $86,334  67 

Tobacco  and  cigars.  3.716  00 

Ship  chandlery  ....  33.000  00 

Tools  &  hardware  . .  15,00000 

Furniture  trimming.  5.564  07 

Glass   8.949  24 

Scales   4,044  55 

Coaches,  etc   1.500  CO 

L.ooktng  gloasas,  etc.  3.500  00 

Marbk   800  00 

Oysters   3.500  00 

Sportsmen's  articles.  2,000  00 

Musical  instruments,  6.436  00 

Machinery,  etc   30.000  00 


.  $2,259,309  83 

The  total  value  of  miscellaneous  articles  imported  in 
1847,  exclusive  of  lumber,  and  not  included  in  the 
above,  was  $117,210.29.  It  comprised:  Salt,  24,817 
bbls.,  and  5,537  sacks;  coal,  15,782  tons;  water  lime, 
i,6iS  bu.;  besides  grindstones,  iron,  fish,  cider,  and 
other  articles  altogether  of  considerable  value. 

The  amount  of  lumber,  etc.,  received  at  Chicago  for 

*  Tbe  citr  from  tbc  bcKinning  did  a  laive  retail  trade  in  dry  Kooda,sro. 
ceries,  hardware,  boota  and  •boes,  etc..  wtlh  the  settlers  of  ihe  surrounding 
country.  Tbe  wbolesiaJe  trade  in  dry  goods  was  started  in  1845,  by  Hamilloa 
ft  Day.  Cooley,  Wadsworth  ft  Co.,  two  yeata  after  commenced  whalcsaling 
dry  goods  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  veais  did  a  widely  cMcndcd  bumeaa 
ihroughoat  tbe  West.  In  hardware  ana  iron.  William  Blair  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  wWcsalc  tnde,  which  be  beyan  in  ift^.  The  wholesale  trade  in  groceries 
began  ouite  early,  but  the  question  as  to  who  was  tbe  first  wbolcsalc  dealer 
omoot  be  definitelv  decided.  The  joblMng  trade  in  clothing  was  begun  tw 
Henry  A.  Hnntingoon.  in  Norember.  iSs*,  afterward  Huntingdon,  WaMwortn 
ft  Parks.  Their  sales  for  tbe  first  year  amounted  to  fsocvioo.  C.  N.  Hender- 
sonft  Co.  were  the  first  wholesale  dealeia  In  boots  and  shoes,  beginniag  in  a 
■atall  way  m  1851.  O.  F.  Faller  comawncwl  the  wboloide  trade  in  dnwa,  dra 
aM  wwiiitBa  n  iSgs. 
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1847,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  November  i, 
was  as  follows: 


Plank,  boards,  etc..ft.32,ii8,33S 

Shingles.  M   12,148.500 

Lath,  M  5,655.700 

Square  timber,  feet.  24,000 


Shingtes-bolts,  cords, . . .  338 

Tanner's  baric,  cords   600 

SUves   50.000 

^mkes.  109,000 


Total  value,  $365,332.50. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Chicago  during  navi- 
gation season  of  1847,  were  as  follows  : 


Wheat,  bushels.  1.974.304 

Flour,  barrels.   32, 598 

Com,  bushels   67,315 

Oats.       "    38,892 

Beef,  barrels;   26, 504 

Pork,      "    23,416 

Hams  and  shmilders. .  47.248 

Tallow,  pounds.   2o6<435 

Butter,     "    47.536 

PfHiw,  bffiihrlif   440 

Wool,  pounds.   411.088 

Tobacco,  "    28,433 

Lard,      "    139.069 

Leather,    **    2,740 

beeswax,  "    5.390 

Oil,  icallons.   8.793 

Lead,  poaods.   10,254 

Hemp,    "    6,521 


Flax  Seed,  bosbels   2.262 

Mustard  Seed,  bushels. . .  520 

Timothy    "        "  536 

Hay,  tons.   415 

Cranberries,  bushels   250 

Buffalo  Robes,  bales. .    .  60 

Dry  Hides.   8.774 

Deer  Skins,  poonds.   28,259 

Sheep  Pelts.   1,133 

Furs,  paclu^;es....   278 

Ginseng,  pounds.   3,^5 

Ashes,  barrels.   16 

Bristles,  pounds.   4.548 

Glue.         "    3,480 

Brooms,   3,168 

White-fish,  barrels   1,229 

Barley,  bosbds   400 

Value,  93,396,299. 


Besides  a  large  amount  of  merchandise,  produce, 
provisions,  grain,  horses,  cattle,  salt,  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  sent  to  the  lumber  and  mining  regions,  and  differ- 
ent ports  on  the  upper  and  lower  lakes.* 

The  preceding  pages  have  given  a  history  of  the 
commerce  of  Chicago  from  its  beginning  to  a  time 
when  it  was  primarily  established;  and  had  attained  such 
magnitude  and  importance  as  to  have  evolved  a  com- 
mercial association,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which 
thereafter  became  the  exponent  of  mercantile  thought 
and  the  representative  of  the  executive  force  of  trade  in 
the  city.  The  specific  history  of  this  organization  will 
be  given  further  on. 

From  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Dem- 
ocratic Press,  the  less  elaborate  reports  of  other  con- 
temporaneous journals,  the  reports  of  Federal  officials, 
and  from  all  other  accessible  sources  of  information,  the 
following  tables  have  been  compiled  showi  ng  statistically 
thecommercial  progress  of  Chicago  from  184810  1857. f 

fame  B.  Tbown'aSutlKkal  Report, 
t  'Tba  nMn,  to  iiHnn  frnfimij,  hm  ia  aane  itsnew,  ben  est^Ddod 
beycDd  tiM  due  MsndoMd. 


1848   

1849  .... 

1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856 
1857  . . . 


LUMBEK. 

Year. 

RECEIPTS. 

SUIFMKNTS. 

Timber,  Uoards, 
PUnki,  Etc. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

33,118,225 
60,009,250 
73.359.553 

100,364.779 
125,056.437 
147,816,232 
202,101,098 
228,336,783 

306.553.467 
456.673.169 
459.639,198 

12,148.500 
20,000,000 
39.057.750 
55.423.750 
60,238,250 
70.080,500 

93.483. 7S4 
28.061,250 
158.770.860 
135.876,000 
131.833.250 

5.655.700 
10,025,109 
19.281,733 
19,809,700 
27.583.475 
19.759.670 
39.133. 1 16 
32.431.550 
46,487,550 
79,235,120 
80,130,000 

1849..... 

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  

1856  

1857  

228.336,783 

306.553.457 
456,673.169 

459.639.i98 

WOOL. 

Yean. 


•  Krceipubv 
lake  and  Tail, 


1.943.415 
1.853,920 
I.XO6.83I 


Shipmeuti. 
Poundv 

Prices. 

500.000 

30  (gl  23 

530,243 

35  @  30 

913.681 

25  @  30 

1,088,553 

35  @  40 

920,143 

18  @  37 

953,100 

35  @  50 

536,791 

20  @  30 

3,158  462 

20  @  38 

575.908 

30  @  37 

1.063,881 

25  @  42 

HIDES. 


VEAR. 

Receipts, 
Number. 

ti^lauKhicred 
ia  Chicago, 
Number. 

Shipments, 
Number. 

25.893 

23,032 

47,925 

1853... 

25,486 

33.658 

59.144 

28.606 

14.560 

43.166 

31.149 

33.966 

65,115 

70.560 

117.384 

187,884 

171,770 

^334 

172,104 

*  The  receipts  by  teams,  which  some  years  were  co ouderablc .were  never  re- 
ported. It  is  estimated  by  old  dealers  that,  during  the  years  treated,  there  were 
not  less  than  200,000  per  year  thus  tnariietcd  in  the  city. 

t  This  column  shows  the  number  of  hides  taken  uom  the  sfauighter  haMM 
of  Ihe  citv,  1e«  the  number  manufactured  into  leather  in  the  ChkaietMiactiea. 
The  number  thus  consumed  annually  is  not  known, 

;  Dnriag  1857  Um  local  «*— "'"-^  mm  the  tsnaeries  nauly  equaled  the  local 
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PRIMITIVE  MANUFACTURES. 

Following,  in  good  time,  the  ample  supply  of  grain, 
cattle,  hogs  and  other  products  of  the  field  and  farm, 
came  the  establishment  of  various  branches  of  depend- 
ent manufacture — milling,  slaughtering,  packing,  ren- 
dering, soap  and  candle  making,  brewing,  distilling, 
tanning,  glue  making,  etc  ,  which,  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  intricate  and  varied  manufactures  of  wood 


ucts,  and  were  naturally  the  outgrowth  of  a  bounteous 
supply  of  the  raw  products  of  the  soil.  Other  manufact- 
ures are  treated  elsewhere.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  in  future  volumes  the  immense  development  of 
these  primitive  branches  of  manufacture,  and  to  mark 
how  largely  the  manufactures  of  the  great  city  have 
sprung  from  the  agricultural  products  of  which  it  is  the 
great  mart. 

Of  the  branches  above  enumerated,  the  most  impor- 


FAT  CATTLE  FAIR  IN  1856. 


and  metal,  may  be  termed  primitive  manufactures. 
Of  these  there  were  in  Chicago,  in  1857,  well-estab- 
lished, the  following  branches,  with  capital  invested, 
value  of  manufactures,  and  number  of  hands  employed, 
as  below  stated: 


Deicription  of  Uusineu. 

Capiul 
Invested, 

Annual 
Product. 

Hands 
Empluyed. 

$325,000 
154.100 
296,000 
20,000 
15,000 
497,000 
332,000 

$  636,569 
1,250,000 
528,021 
25.000 
75,000 
1,150,320 
432,000 

73 
175 
100 

15 
25 
165 
126 

Soap,  candles,  lard,  etc.  ■ 
Cilue  and  neats-foot  oil  . . 

Starch   

High  wines,  beer  and  ale  . 

Total  

$1,639,100 

$4,096,910 

679 

The  above  statistics  are  only  of  such  branches  of 
manufacture  as  spring  directly  from  agricultural  prod- 


tant  up  to  1857  were:  milling,  packing,  brewing  and 
distilling,  and  tanning  hides;  and  their  gradual  devel- 
opment is  deemed  worthy  of  further  specific  mention. 

Packing  Houses  and  Meat  Products. — The  first 
slaughter-house  was  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  south  of  the  Blooming- 
dale  Road  and  opposite  the  North  Chicago  Rolling 
Mills.  The  site  of  the  original  log  slaughter-house, 
built  by  Archibald  Clybourne  in  1827,  for  the  killing  of 
such  cattle  as  were  required  by  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  is  now  (1883)  occupied  by  an  old  frame 
building  that  was  used  by  Archibald  Clybourne,  also  as 
a  slaughter-house,  now  falling  into  pieces  from  sheer 
old  age  and  dry  rot.  In  October,  1832,  George  W. 
Dole  packed  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  head  of  cattle 
for  Oliver  Newberry,  of  Detroit,  which  were  purchased 
of  Charles  Reed,  of  Hickory  Creek,  at  $2.75  per  hun- 
dred pounds;  the  hides  and  tallow  being  a  perquisite  of 
the  slaughterers,  who,  in  this  instance,  were  John  and 
Mark  Noble,  and  the  cattle  were  killed  on  the  prairie. 
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near  what  is  now  the  comer  of  Michigan  Avenue  and 
Madison  Street.  The  packing-house  was  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and  South  Water  streets; 
the  barrels  in  which  the  beef  was  packed  being  brought 
from,  and  the  beef  shipped  to,  Detroit.  In  December, 
1832,  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  hogs  were  killed 
and  packed  by  Mr.  Dole;  they  were  purchased  from 
John  Blackstone  for  $3  per  one  hundred  pounds  net, 
and  were  killed  in  the  back  yard  of  the  warehouse  and 
salted  and  stowed  away  in  bulk  until  barrels  could  be 
made  during  the  winter.  Elias  Colbert  states,  in  his 
History  of  Chicago,  that  these  meats  were  sent  to  New 
York  from  Detroit;  also  that  in  an  old  account  book  of 
Mr.  Dole's  was  an  entry  of  a  sale  of  a  barrel  of  mess- 
pork  at  $6  and  of  a  barrel  of  "one  hog  pork  "  at  $14. 
The  following  year  Archibald  Clyboume,  the  Govern- 
ment butcher  for  the  Pottawatomies,  engaged  in  the 
p»:king  business,  at  his  log  slaughter-house  on  the  east 
side  of  the  North  Branch,  where  he  packed  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  about  two  thousand 
hogs;  at  this  place  also  George  W.  Dole  packed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  one  thousand  hogs; 
the  average  cost  of  the  cattle  was  $2.80,  and  of  the  hogs 
$3  per  hundred  pounds  net.  In  1834,  Oliver  Newberry 
and  George  W.  Dole  had  a  slaughter-house  erected  on 
the  South  Branch  of  the  river,  where  some  three  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  and  fourteen  hundred  hogs  were 
packed  during  the  year.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  also 
commenced  packing  during  1S34  in  the  old  bank  build- 
ing, corner  of  Lake  and  La  Salle  streets,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lack  of  barrels,  the  five  thousand  hogs 
killed  had  to  be  stowed  away  in  bulk  until  the  ensuing 
spring,  when  barrels  were  brought  from  Cleveland  at  a 
cost  of  $1  apiece.  In  1837-38  Mr.  Hubbard  built  a 
packing-house  on  Kinzie  Street,  near  Rush  Street, 
where  he  carried  on  business  until  1840,  when  he  built 
a  house  on  South  Water  Street,  between  Clark  and 
LaSalle  streets.  There  he  continued  the  packing  busi- 
ness until  1848,  when  he  removed  to  the  North  Branch. 
In  1836,  Sylvester  Marsh,  who  packed  with  Mr.  Hub- 
bard from  1833  until  1834,  built  a  packing-house  on 
Kinzie  Street,  near  Rush  Street,  and  in  1838,  or  1839, 
entered  into  partnership  with  George  W.  Dole. 

Mr.  Marsh  remained  in  business  in  Chicago  until 
1S55.  He  was,  in  the  fall  of  1883,  still  alive,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Concord,  N.  H.  On  October  22,  1883,  he 
appeared  before  the  United  States  Senate  committee  on 
-education  and  labor,  then  in  session  at  Boston,  and, 
prompted  by  the  questions  of  the  members,  told  the 
interesting  story  of  his  long  and  busy  life.  From  the 
published  interview  the  extracts  below  are  taken  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? 

A.  In  Campton,  N.  II. 

Q.  That  is  about  how  far'north  from  here  ? 

A.  By  the  old  stage  route  it  would  be  about  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  miles. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  places  where  you  have  since  resided, 
without,  at  present,  giving  any  particulars  with  regard  to  your  resi- 
dence. 

A.  I  was  bom  in  1803,  and  resided  in  New  Hampshire  until  I 
was  nineteen. 

Q.  At  Campton  ? 

A.  Yes.  Yrom  Campton  I  came  to  Boston;  from  Boston 
I  went  to  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio  ;  from  Ohio  to  Chicago ;  (I  was 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1852-53,  but  did  not  stay  there  much);  from 
Chicago  I  came  back  to  Jamaica  Plain,  near  Boston,  in  1855;  was 
there  six  years;  went  back  to  Chicago  and  suid  there  three  years, 
until  1863.  In  1863  I  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,.  and  was  there 
from  1663  until  1864.  1  went  from  there  to  Littleton,  N.  H., 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  railroad  up  Mount  Washington.  I 
lived  there  fifteen  years  and  then  came  to  Concord,  where  I  now 
live. 

Q.  You  are  the  inventor  and  constructor  of  the  Mount  Wash- 
ti^im  Railroad? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  My  object  in  taking  your  testimony  is,  by  the  statement  o( 
your  experience  during  your  lifetime,  to  be  enabled  to  give  the 
people  of  the  present  day  an  idea  or  picture  of  the  induHrial  life  of 
the  American  people,  and  of  their  development  during  your  lifetime 
and  within  your  recollection.  Your  father  was  a  urmer,  was  he 
not? 

A.  Yes. 

Passing  over  the  period  of  his  life  prior  to  his  reach- 
ing Chicago  in  1833,  the  interview  continued  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Q.    How  long  did  you  remain  there? 
A.    From  1828  to  the  winter  of  1833-34, 
Q.    Where  did  your  go  then  ? 
A.    To  Chicago. 

Q,    In  what  condition  was  Chicago  then  ? 

A.  Chicago  then  had  about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  besides 
Fort  Dearborn,  which  had  eighty  soldiers  and  their  officers,  mak- 
ing it  amount  to  about  one  hundred.  There  was  no  business  done 
in  the  winter.  ISxivisions  were  all  taken  from  Ohio  for  them  to 
live  on. 

Q.    What  made  you  go  there  ? 

A.  Well,  I  heard  of  it,  looked  at  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  a 
good  point.  I  had  faith  in  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  went 
there  to  open  a  market.  There  was  no  slaughter-house  there,  no 
place  to  kill  a  beef,  and  for  sixty  days  I  led  the  cattle  out  to  an  old 
elm  tree  that  stood  on  Monroe  Street,  about  where  the  court-house 
is,  and  there  I  took  a  tackle  and  swung  them  up  oa  the  elm  after 
killing  them. 

Q.    What  animals  did  you  kill  ? 

A.  Beef,  principally;  there  was  not  anything  else  there  to 
kiU,the  Arst  little  while  that  I  was  there.  They  had  hardly  any 
sheep. 

Q.    Were  there  any  hogs  ? 

A.  Very  few  hogs.  The  hogs  had  all  to  come  from  Wabash, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down.  I  went  into  that  business  after- 
ward, and  went  down  to  Wabash  and  drove  them  up. 

Q.    You  killed  those  animals  to  ship  to  the  East  ? 

A.  No;  I  killed  those  for  the  local  market,  as  much  beef  each 
day  as  was  needed  for  home  consumption. 

Q.    Did  you  commence  the  meat  business  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  the  liret  one  that  established  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Tell  us  something  of  its  development  afterward. 

A.  Chicago  grew  very  fast  and  in  1835  there  must  have 
been  two  thousand  five  hundred  people  there.  W'e  then  went 
down  to  the  Wabash  country,  as  we  called  it,  and  bought  cattle  and 
hogs  and  drove  them  up  for  market.  We  did  not  ship  them  then. 
In  1836  they  commenced  building  the  canal,  and  in  that  year  I 
packed  six  thousand  hogs  there,  mostly  for  home  consumption. 
They  were  building  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  then,  and  the 
contractors  in  1837-38  took  the  pork  for  their  men.  The  State 
failed  to  pay  in  1838-39,  and  work  on  the  canal  was  stopped. 
State  bonds  went  down  to  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the 
Sute  issued  what  was  call  '  'canal-scrip  "  to  pay  the  contractors  what 
they  owed  them  for  work  that  they  had  done.  That  was  aftemrard 
redeemed  dollar  for  dollar.  In  1836  the  old  town  of  Chicago  was 
sold.  The  (iovernment  gave  the  Slate  of  Illinois  every  alternate 
section  for  lifteen  miles  wide,  to  aid  in  building  the  canal  from 
Chicago  to  the  Illinois  River — Peru,  I  think,  is  at  the  end  of  the 
canal — and  one  section  of  that  canal  was  right  in  the  heart  of  old 
Chicago.  It  was  sold  in  June,  1836,  by  the  State  of  Illinois  (or  a 
quarter  down,  and  the  balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  and  1 
think  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  city  that  made  his  second  pay- 
ment. That  was  F.  F.  \V.  Peck.  The  thit^  all  burst  up,  and  there 
was  but  that  one  man  that  made  his  second  payment.  They  had  all 
paid  one-quarter  down  and  given  notes  at  interest  for  the  rest.  I 
did  so  myself,  and  so  did  others  ;  but  only  one  made  the  second 
payment. 

Q.    Why  so? 

A.    Because  everybody  burst  up — the  banks  and  everybody 
else  went  up. 

Q.    what  became  of  the  canal  ? 

A.  The  canal  went  along  (or  awhile.  Contracts  were  entered 
into  by  the  State,  and  work  went  along  until  1839,  the  State  trying 
in  every  way  to  pay,  and  about  that  time  they  stopped.  There 
was  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  made  by  the  State  for  internal 
improvements,  but  when  the  canal  and  railroad  were  partly  done, 
it  all  burst  up,  and  these  improvements  were  not  again  begun  until 
about  1847  or  1848. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  people  around  there  then  ? 
How  were  they  clad,  and  how  were  they  housed,  and  wh^t  vitu  the 
condition  of  thar  wages  ?  (  r^r^rs 
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Wen,  from  1836  to  1843,  when  the  United  States  bank- 
rupt law  was  passed,  there  was  no  responsibility.  No  man  had 
anything,  Juudly,  that  he  could  call  his  own  at  the  time  the  law  was 
'  in  1843. 

Q.    You  think  that  the  bankrupt  act  was  necessary,  do  you  ? 
A.    Oh,  yes  ;  they  never  woald  have  started  in  the  world,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that. 

Q.  During  that  time  how  were  prices? 
A.  In  1838  I  paid  $6  a  hundred  pounds  for  pork  in  Chicago. 
In  1841,  with  a  view  of  finishing  the  canal  next  summer,  I  bought 
pork  for  $3,  that  is  to  say,  I  paid  $2  for  all  pork  that  weighed  two 
hundred;  for  all  hogs  that  did  not  weigh  two  hundred,  I  paid  %i.so 
a  hundred.  I  bought  beef  there  for  barreling  in  1843-44  for  ^2  a 
hundred,  for  the  fore-quarters  of  the  beef,  if  the  ox  weighed 
MX  hundred  pounds,  and  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds  if  he  fell  under 
it.    That  is  the  lowest  price  I  ever  heard  of  it  being  sold  for. 

Q.  That  was  owing  to  the  condition  of  credit  and  of  the 
currency? 

A.  Yes,  and  then  there  was  more  of  this  stuff  raised  than 
was  needed  up  to  about  1846  or  1847,  when  the  famine  in  Ireland 
cleaned  out  the  West  almost  entirely.  Wheat  was  worth  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bushel  in  1844  in  Chicago.  Produce  commenced  ris- 
ing from  that  time,  and,  you  might  say,  has  kept  on  rising  iunce. 
Cattle  and  pork  rose  a  good  deal  from  a  small  price  until  in  1850 
cattle  were  worth  $4  to  $5  a  hundred  pounds,  and  hogs  were  worth 
the  same.  -  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  each  year.  I  made 
mon^  for  the  reason  that  everything  was  going  up. 

Q.  That  comes  down  to  when  ? 

A.  From  1844  to  1850. 

Q.  You  still  remained  at  Chicago  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  Chicago  was  developiiig all  the  time? 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  rec<dlect  about  the  price  of  wheat  or  com  in  those 
d^? 

A.  In  1848  com  was  worth  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel. 
Q.  That  is,  at  Chicago? 

A.  Yes.  Freight  then  was  as  high  as  twenty-live  cents  a 
bushel  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  from  Buffalo  on  to  Boston  what  vras  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  freight  was  to  Boston  then.  I  stayed 
in  that  provision  business  until  I  killed  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
head  of  large  cattle  and  five  hundred  hogs  for  a  day's  work,  and 
that  is  not,  comparatively  speaking,  more  than  a  teaspoonful  to 
what  they  have  come  to  since  I  left  the  business.  Chicago  had  no 
start,  no  life,  until  the  Legislature  passed  what  we  called  the  relief 
law,  that  is,  they  gave  us  as  much  of  the  land  as  we  had  paid  for. 
If  a  man  had  bought  four  lots  and  pud  the  full  value  of  one,  the 
relief  law  gave  us  one  lot,  and  then  gave  us  up  our  notes.  That 
was  the  first  sign  of  life  after  the  break-up  in  Chicago.  Then,  you 
see,  a  man  who  was  cleared  through  bankruptcy,  if  he  could  only 
raise  a  hundred  dollars,  had  credit,  but  up  to  that  time,  when  we 
were  all  in  debt,  nobody  could  trust  his  brother.  In  1851  and  1852 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  northern  New  York  and  Vermont,  In 
January,  1851,  I  received  an  appointment  as  agent  for  the  Ogdens- 
burg  St  Lake  Champlain  and  Burlington  &  Rutland  railroads.  My 
bnsmess  was  to  procure  freight  and  passengers  from  the  West  over 
these  roads,  forthe  Boston  market.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  I  shipped 
a  propeller-load  of  about  three  thousand  barrels  of  provisions  to 
Ogdensburg,  which  were  stored  there  till  the  railroad  was  com- 
pleted in  January,  1851.  I  bought  seven  thousand  kegs  of  nails  at 
the  Keeseville  Iron  Works,  on  Lake  Champlain,  as  return  freight  for 
Chicago.  Nails  were  worth  only  ^.87)^  per  hundred,  but  during 
the  next  six  months  they  rose  to  t4  per  hundred.  These  northern 
railroads  were  not  successful  in  getting  much  business  for  the 
Eastern  markets  for  a  few  years,  as  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

Q.  From  Chicago  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  went  from  Chicago  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1853,  I  was 
there  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  the  same  business  there  ? 

A.  No;  I  was  in  the  grain  business  there. 

Q.  How  were  the  prices  of  provi»ons  there? 

A.  Well,  hogs  were  $3  a  hundred  in  Davenport  in  1852. 

Q.  What  are  they  worth  now  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  worth  now.  They  vary.  They 
have  been  as  high  as  eight,  ten  and  twelve  cents  a  pound,  though 
theyfue  down  now,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  price  of  other  kinds  of  meat — beef 
and  mutton,  at  Davenport  at  that  time,  do  you  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  grain  bu^ness  mostly  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  ]rou  recollect  about  the  prices  of  grain  there? 


A.  Com  was  worth  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel;  wheat 
from  forty  to  fifty  cents;  oats  about  twelve  cents. 
Q.  Did  you  ship  to  the  East  ? 

A.  I  did,  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  I  did  not  ship  much  from 
Davenport.  In  1853  I  went  into  the  grain  drying  business,  making 
kiln-dned  meal  for  the  West  India  Idanda,  from  a  process  of  my 
own  invention.    I  made  five  hundred  barrels  of  kiln-dried  meal  a 

day,  and  shipped  it  to  the  West  India  Islands- 

Q.  What  sort  of  market  did  you  get  for  it  ? 

A.  A  very  fair  market.  The  negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands 
ate  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  it  down  the  Mississippi  ? 

A.  Some  of  it,  but  most  of  it  by  way  of  New  York.  I  made 
money  the  last  year  that  I  sent  kiin-^ried  meal  there,  by  my  own 
process, 

Q,  Is  the  invention  still  in  use? 

A.  Y^;,mucb  of  the  article  is  pot  up  now  for  the  European 
markets  under  my  same  brand,  "  Marsh's  Caloric  Dried  Meal. '  I 
have  five  patents  for  drying  grain.  There  is  not  so  much  of  this 
kind  made  as  there  used  to  be,  because  farmers  take  care  of  their 
own  com  now,  and  if  the  com  begins  to  heat  they  will  put  it  into 
cars.  When  I  began  it  they  would  nut  it  in  their  warehouses  and 
let  it  stay  there  awhile,  and  it  woula  heal. 

Q,  From  Davenport  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  1  went  to  Chicago.    I  did  not  really  move  to  Davenport. 

Q.  You  went  back  then  to  Chicago.  How  long  did  you 
remain  there  ? 

A.  I  remained  in  Chicago  until  1855,  all  the  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  special  change  in  the  condition  of  things  in 
Chicago,  I  suppose,  during  that  time,  that  you  remember  ? 

A.  No. 

In  1839,  Oramel  S.  Hough  and  R.  M.  Hough  were 
with  Sylvester  Marsh.  In  1837-38,  D.  H.  Underhill 
came  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  packing  business 
for  a  brief  period,  kilting  his  hogs  near  Absalom  Funk's 
butcher-shop,  corner  North  Water  and  North  State 
streets.  About  1S41,  Eri  Reynolds  commenced  pack- 
ing in  Dole's  packing- house.  In  the  winter' 1841-42, 
Oren  Sherman  and  Nathaniel  Pitkin,  a  dry-goods  firm, 
packed  several  hundred  hogs,  pork  being  then  at  the 
lowest  price  ever  known  in  Chicago;  Charles  Cleaver 
stating  that  several  loads  of  hogs  were  bought  by  him 
at  that  time  for  $1.25  per  hundr^l.  Archibald  Clyboume 
during  the  winter' of  1842-43  slaughtered  and  packed 
for  William  and  Norman  Felt — William  Felt  &  Co. — 
about  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  for  shipment  to 
New  York  City;  alleged  to  be  the  first  beef  packed  in 
Chicago  for  an  eastern  market.  In  1843-44,  Thomas 
Dyer  and  John  P.  Chapin  commenced  packing  in  Rey- 
nolds' house,  associating  with  them  Julius  Wadsworth, 
in  1844,  and  then  built  a  packing  house  on  the  South 
Branch  near  North  Street;  being  succeeded  in  1845  or 
1846,  by  Wadsworth  &  Dyer.  During  the  season  of 
1844-45  this  firm  packed  the  first  tierce  of  beef  ever  put 
up  in  Chicago  for  the  English  market;  the  barrels  for 
the  firm's  use  were  furnished  by  Hugh  Maher,  In  1843. 
George  Steel  packed  hogs  on  South  Water  Street,  near 
the  corner  of  Franklin  Street.  About  1849,  William  B. 
Clapp  entered  the  pork  packing  arena.  In  [850,  Oramel 
S.  and  R.  M.  Hough  built  a  packing  house  on  the  South 
Branch  at  a  cost  of  $3,000;  in  1853,  they  built  a  large 
stone  packing-house  costing  $20,000,  which  was  burned 
in  the  fall  of  1856.  They  rebuilt  in  1857  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000.  In  1852,  Orville  H.  Tobey  and  Heman  D. 
Booth  commenced  packing  pork;  and,  in  1854,  John  L. 
Hancock — as  agent  for  Craigin  &  Co.,  of  New  York — 
built  a  packing  house  on  the  South  Branch  at  a  cost 
of  $45,000,  and  did  what  was  then  deemed  an  enor- 
mous business.  In  1853-54,  Andrew  Brown  &  Co. 
commenced  packing,  as  did  Moore,  Seavems  &  Co.,  in 
the  fall  of  1854.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  capac- 
ity and  valuation  of  the  packing  houses  in  1858,  not 
including  the  value  of  the  real  estate. 
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G.  S.  Hubbard  ft  Co.   ... 

Hough  &  Co  

Cr^n  &  Co  

Thomas  Nash  ( afterward  Van 

Brunt  ft  Watrous)  

Moore,  Seavems  8t  Co  . 

A.  Brown  &  Co  •  

Tobey.  Booth  &  Co.  

John  Hayward  

Jones  St  Culberts<m  

J.  &  J.  Stewart  

George  Steel  &  Co  

W.  Lelaod  

Small  Facking  Houses  

•Total  


Capuitjr  Per  Day. 


Ciuk. 


200 
225 
400 

400 
200 
aoo 

140 


Hogm. 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,400 

600 
600 
600 
400 
1,300 
300 

300 

100 

500 


9.000 


Com  of 
Erecting 
Packing 
HoiUM. 


$10,000 
.  25,000 
45.000 

19,100 
15,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
Q,000 
3,000 
3,000 


♦154.100 


Beef  packing  was  for  years  the  most  ostentatious 
business  in  Chicago,  and  gave  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  a  most  splendid  foothold  for  boasting.  Compared 
with  the  volume  of  business  in  that  line  now  carried  on, 
when  single  houses  do  more  business  daily  than  was  at 
that  time  done  in  a  year  by  the  whole  city,  there  was 
little  to  brag  of;  but  the  journalists  of  then,  as  now, 
looked  back  for  comparisons^  and  found  in  them  the 
grand  satisfaction  which  came  from  past  progress  and 
unlimited  hope  for  the  future.  Below  are  two  extracts 
concerning  the  business  in  its  early  days  from  the  Daily 
Democrat  of  September  26,  1848: 

"The  beef-packing  season  has  opened  unprecedent- 
edly  early  this  year,  and  already  a  brisk  little  business  is 
being  done  by  one  firm  in  this  city — Messrs.  Marsh  & 
Sherry,  The  firm  kills  from  fifty  to  sixty  head  per  day, 
and  has  already  shipped  seven  hundred  barrels  of  beef  to 
the  East.  Chicago  wilt  rely  for  its  supplies  of  cattle  this 
season  principally,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State.  One  firm,  Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Co., 
have  already  contracted  for  one  thousand  head  of  cattle. 
We  have  seen  letters  to  Mr.  Marsh  from  his  commission 
house  in  Boston,  stating  that  his  beef  takes  the  lead 
altogether  of  that  shipped  from  Maine;  also  one  from 
England  to  Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Co.,  stating  that  as  long 
as  their  beef  is  kept  up  to  its  present  standard  there  is 
no  fear  but  it  will  compete  successfully  with  the  best 
Irish  brands.  This  firm  kills  none  but  the  heaviest 
cattle,  and  uses  foreign  salt  ahogether  in  packing.  In 
consequence  of  this  superiority  most  of  the  beef  packed 
in  this  city  goes  to  England  or  Boston.  It  is  expected 
that  eighteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  barrels  of 
beef  will  be  packed  this  season,  or  perhaps  more.  Of 
this  Marsh  &  Sherry  expect  to  pack  four  thousand 
barrels,  Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Co.  ten  thousand,  and  the 
remainder  by  Slocum  &  Clapp  and  one  other  firm. 
Barrels  are  selling  at  $1.00,  at  which  price  contracts  for 
large  numbers  have  been  made." 

In  1850,  November  16,  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie  gave 
the  following  exhaustive  review  of  the  business,  the 
mention  of  the  firms  and  business  done  being  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  slaughtering  and  rendering  establishment  of 
Sylvester  Marsh  is  situated  upon  the  beach  imme- 
diately north  of  the  North  Pier.  The  packing-house 
is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  corner  of 
North  Water  and  Wolcott  streets.  It  was  built  during 
the  present  year,  is  three  stories  high,  and  sixty  by 
eighty-four  feet  in  size.  He  employs  seventy-five  hands, 
and  slaughters  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  cattle  per 
day.   He  pays  out  for  the  season,  cash,  for.  cattle,  $90,- 

•  Froai  Aaniwl  R«Vlew  of  Chicago  Dalljr  PnM  and  Tribune  for  1S5S. 


000;  for  salt  and  barrels,  $15,000;  for  labor,  $5,000— 

total,  $110,000. 

"  The  slaughtering  and  packing  house  of  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard  is  situated  upon  the  North  Branch,  on  East 
Water  Street,  between  Michigan  and  Illinois  streets. 
Number  slaughtered  per  day,  one  hundred  and  five; 
hands  usually  employed,  seventy-five.  He  packs  this 
year  for  Norman  Felt,  of  New  York;  Joseph  Draper, 
of  Boston,  and  W.  Smith,  of  New  Haven.  Pays  for 
cattle,  $100,000;  for  salt  and  barrels,  $21,000 — total, 
$121,000. 

"  The  establishment  of  Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Ca  is 
situated  upon  the  South  Branch,  tn  the  suburb  of  the 
city.  The  various  buildings  cover  half  an  acre.  The 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  this  season  by  tjie  firm 
will  probably  exceed  six  thousand.  The  firm  employs 
one  hundred  and  ten  men,  and  slaughters  two  hundred 
and  ten  head  of  cattle  per  day.  They  commenced 
operations  here  seven  years  ago.  Their  brand  in  the 
London  and  Liverpool  markets  take  precedence  over 
beef  from  every  other  quarter  of  the  world.  Their 
hides  are  purchased  by  Gurnee,  Hayden  &  Co.,  and  their 
refuse  is  carted  by  C.  Beers  to  his  fannbeyond  Bridge- 
port Paid  for  cattle,  $133,000;  for  salt,  barrels  and 
labor,  $28,000 — ^total,  $i6^of>o. 

'*  R.  M.  &  O.  S.  Hough  are  located  a  short  distance 
below  Bridgeport,  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Their  building  is  thirty  by  sixty  feet  in  size, 
with  wings.  They  are  working  fifty  hands,  and  slaught- 
.  ering  one  hundred  and  thirty  head  of  cattle  per  day. 
Cash  paid  for  cattle,  $70,000  ;  for  salt,  barrels  and 
labor,  $15,000  ;  total,  $85,000. 

"  Passing  down  the  river  until  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  tannery  of  Gurnee,  Hayden  &  Co.,  we  come  to 
the  slaughtering  and  packing  house  of  William  B.  Clapp. 
He  is  killing  one  hundred  cattle  per  day,  and  working 
forty  hands.  He  has  a  contract  for  supplying  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  barrels  to  the  United  Sutes 
Navy.  Cash  paid  for  cattle,  $56,000 ;  for  salt,  barrels 
and  labor,  $16,000;  total,  $73,000. 

"  A  little  further  down  is  the  establishment  of  Eri 
Reynolds,  a  brick  building,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  size.  He  packs  for  himself  and  W.  &  H. 
Felt,  of  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  employs  thirty  hands  and 
slaughters  about  ninety  head  of  cattle  per  day.  His 
estimates  for  the  season  are :  Cash  for  cattle,  $48,000 ; 
for  salt,  barrels  and  labor,  $10,000 ;  total,  $58,000. 

"■The  seventh  and  last  establishment,  that  of  Messrs. 
Clybourne  &  Ellis,  we  did  not  find  time  to  visit.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  North  Branch,  about  a  mile  above 
Og^en's  Bridge.  They  will  slaughter  this  season  about 
two  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  the  cost  of  the  same, 
including  salt,  barrels,  labor,  etc.,  will  amount  to  about 
$45,000..  ^  ^  ^ 

"  Hence  we  have  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cattle  packed  and  $651,000  paid  out.  The  major- 
ity of  cattle  are  fattened  in  Illinois,  McLean  County 
bearing  the  palm  ;  but  a  portion  are  brought  from 
Indiana  and  Iowa." 

The  first  cat.tle-yards  were  opened  in  1848,  at  the 
"Bull's  Head,"  and  occupied  the  immediate  vicinage 
of  Madison  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue ;  but  they  were 
but  a  make-shift  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
growing  cattle  trade,  and  the  live  stock  dealers  became 
disgusted  with  the  long  drive  to  and  from  the  yard  to 
railroad  depots  and.sUughter  houses.  In  1856,  the 
wants  of  the  public  were  met  by  John  B.  Sherman,  who 
leased  the  Myrick  property  on  the  lake  shore,  -north  of 
Thirty-first  Street,  and  laid  out  what  were  kijown  as 
Sherman's  yards,  and  this  entrepot  at  oiwfrvtook  the  t 
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place  of  the  old  Bull's  Head,  and,  being  upon  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was  eminently  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  live-stock  traffic. 

Flouring  Mills. — The  first  flouring  mill  erected  in 
this  city  was  located  on  the  South  Branch  and  was 
built  by  Jared  Gage  in  1836.  In  partnership  with  one 
Lyman,  he  conducted  this  mill  until  in  January  1 847, when 
with  John  C.  Haines  he  purchased  the  Chicago  Mills. 
These  mills  were  massive,  yet  commodious  buildings  of 
stone  ^tuated  on  South  Water  Street  and  the  river,  and 
had  excellent  facilities  for  receiving  grain  direct  from 
vessels  or  canal  boats,  and  for  loading  the  same.  They 
had  four  run  of  buhrs  and  appropriate  machinery  for 
elevating  and  handling  grain,  all  driven  by  a  pair  of 
reciprocating  engines,  to  supply  whose  consumption  of 
steam  required  the  use  of  twelve  hundred  tons  of  coal 
annually.  The  total  investment  in  the  plant  was 
$150,000;  in  1854,  the  proprietors  employed  thirty  men 
and  ground  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  and  ten  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  turn- 
ing out  twenty-five  thousand  barrels  of  flour  and  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  meal.  At  that  time  the 
out-put  of  these  mills  was  nearly  all  consumed  in  this 
city;  in  the  year  mentioned  less  than  two  thousand  bar- 
rels were  shipped  to  a  foreign  market. 

The  Hydraulic  Mills,  operated  by  the  old  water 
works  engine,  were  built  in  1843  by  James  Long.  They 
were  situated  at  the  comer  of  Lake  Streetand  Michigan 
Avenue.  In  1848  they  were  owned  and  run  by  J.  P. 
Hodgkiss  &  Co.;  and  in  that  year  ground  up  over  one 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  seventy-five  thou- 
sand bushels  of  this  amount  being  wheat.  This  would 
be  turning  out  nearly  fifty  barrels  of  flour  per  day. 
Speaking  of  these  mills  the  Democratic  Press  in  its  com- 
mercial review  for  1854  says;  "The  Hydraulic  Mills, 
corner  of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  have  until 
the  last  season  done  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour.  Since  the  construction  of  the  new  water 
works,  these  mills,  having  fulfilled  their  destiny,  have 
brought  their  business  to  a  close.  From  the  first  of 
January,  1854,  to  the  28th  of  September,  which  was  the 
time  included  in  their  last  year's  operations,  they  ground 
eleven  thousand  barrels  of  flour  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  corn  meal." 

In  that  year  there  were  but  two  mills  in  operation  in 
the  city;  the  Hydraulic  Mills,  having  shut  down  in  Sep- 
tember; and  a  steam  mill  built  in  the  spring  of  1854,  by 
Messrs.  Ricord,  Bierlein  &  Co.,  was  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  remain- 
ing one,  besides  that  of  Gage  &  Haines,  already  men- 
tioned, was  known  as  the  "Adams  Mills,"  and  was  an 
extensive  and  superior  establishment  situated  on  North 
Water  Street  and  the  river.  Thirty  men  were  employed 
here,  and  in  1854  the  output  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  five  thousand  bushels  of 
com.  This  was  equal  to  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  commeal.  The 
Adams  Mills  brand  of  flour  was  considered  a  choice 
article  in  the  markets  and  was  much  sought  after  by 
Eastern  shippers. 

In  July,  1855,  the  Hydraulic  Mills  were  again  started, 
making  three  mills  in  operation  for  that  year,  the  total 
output  of  which  was  nearly  eighty  thousand  barrets  of 
flour,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  over  thirteen  thou- 
sand barrels. 

In  1856  there  were  the  following  mills  in  operation : 
Gage  &  Haines,  South  Water  Street,  capital  invested 
$150,000,  flour  manufactured  35,000  barrels,  value  of 
the  same  $350,000,  hands  employed  30 ;  Adams  &  Co.'s 
Mills,  North  Water  Street,  capital  invested  $135,000, 


flour  manufactured  38,000  barrels,  value  $240,000,  hands 
employed  25  ;  Empire  Milts,  corner  North  and  LaSalle 
streets,  run  by  Ricord,  Bierlein  &  Co.,  capital  invested 
$10,000,  flour  manufactured  6,000  barrels,  value  $39,- 
000,  number  of  hands  5  ;  N.  A.  Chase,  Jr.,  12  and  14 
North  Canal  Street,  capital  invested  $10,000,  value  of 
manufactures  $57,569,  number  of  hands  7  ;  Stevens, 
Lane  &  Co.,  143  West  Lake  Street,  capital  invested 
$3,500,  cost  of  building  $8,000,  barrels  of  flour  manu- 
factured 12,000,  number  of  hands  6  ;  Novelty  Mills, 
owned  and  run  by  James  McNair,  53  State  Street,  cap- 
ital invested  $5,ooa  A  summary  of  the  above  state- 
ments would  be  as  follows : 

Capital  invested  C33S.OOO 

Value  of  manufactures  636,569 

Rarrds  of  flour   89,000 

Hands  employed   73 

During  the  year  1857,  three  new  mills  were  built; 
Shawmut  Mills,  Star  Mills  and  the  mills  of  Grist,  Rob- 
bins  &  Co.  The  total  output  of  flour  of  all  the  city 
mills  for  the  year  was  96,000  barrels. 

Brewing. — The  immense  brewing  interests  of  Chi- 
cago had  their  origin  in  the  smalt  beginnings  of  Will- 
iam Lill  and  William  Haas,  in  September,  1839.  They 
were  really  employed  by  William  B.  Ogden,  who  estab- 
lished Mr.  Lill  in  business,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  Street 
and  Chicago  Avenue.  The  "  brewery  "  was  a  little  tene- 
ment building  in  that  locality,  and  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Lill's  manufacture,  at  first,  is  said  to  have  averaged  about 
nine  barrels  per  week.  Aftera  few  years  Michael  Diver- 
sey  enter.^d  into  an  active  partnership  with  Mr.  Lill,  and 
Mr.  Ogden's  silent  connection  with  the  business  ceased. 
Under  the  management  of  Lill  &  Diversey,  the  "  Chi- 
cago Brewery"  grew  by  1857  to  be  the  most  extensive 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  West.  It  was  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Pine  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  the 
buildings  covering  a  whole  block.  At  the  time  of  the 
panic  of  1857  the  Arm  had  invested  nearly  $250,000  in 
their  business,  and  successfully  weathered  the  financial 
storm.  Besides  being  known  as  good  business  men,  Lill 
&  Diversey  were  noted  for  their  benevolence  and  gener- 
osity, the  latter  being  a  large  benefactor  to  the  German 
Catholic  churches  of  Chicago. 

James  Carney,  who  had  formerly  kept  a  grocery 
store,  commenced  brewing  in  a  small  way  in  1840.  His 
establishment  was  on  South  Water  Street,  between  State 
Street  and  Wabash  Avenue.  He  continued  the  busi- 
ness until  1855,  at  which  time  he  retired,  renting  his 
brewery  to  John  O'Neill. 

F.  Busch  was  also  an  early  brewer,  his  establishment 
being  called  the  "  North  Brewery,"  and  was  situated  on 
the  Green  Bay  road,  near  the  lake  shore.  North  Side. 

The  "  Columbian  Brewery"  was  built  by  J.  J.  Sands, 
on  the  comer  of  Pine  and  Pearson  streets,  in  1855.  He 
manufactured  cream  ale. 

In  October,  1855,  James  Carney,  one  of  the  oldest 
brewers  of  Chicago,  rented  his  establishment  to  John 
O'Neill. 

In  1856  Conrad  Seipp,  now  one  the  most  extensive 
and  wealthy  brewers  in  the  West,  commenced  this  busi- 
ness in  Chicago,  investing  $18,000  and  turning  out 
$8,960  worth  of  malt  liquors  the  first  year.  In  1857 
the  entire  capital  invested  in  breweries,  outside  of  Lill 
&  Diversey's  did  not  exceed  $70,000. 

The  annual  'report  of  the  Democratic  Press,  issued 
January  i,  1855,  names  and  locates  the  firms  engaged 
in  brewing  as  follows : 

"  Frederick  Burroughs — ^brewing  and  malting — Lake 
Street,  near  Union  Street,  West  Side.     ^  t 
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"The  North  Brewery  (F.  Busch)— Green  Bay  road, 
near  the  lake  shore,  North  Side. 

"  James  Carney — No.  39  South  Water  Street. 

"J.  A.  Hack — Wolcott,  corner  of  Division  Street, 
North  Side. 

"Lill  &  Diversey — Chicago  Avenue,  corner  of  Pine 
Street,  on  the  lake  shore.  The  largest  establishment  in 
the  city  and  the  West.  They  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
ale,  porter,  vinegar,  etc. 

"Union  Brewery  (George  Metz) — Wolcott  Street, 
north  end,  near  the  lake. 

"Garden  City  Brewery  (John  Parker),  erected  in 
1854 — No.  115  Dearborn  Street. 

"J.  S.  Saberton,  brewer  and  distiller  —  Wolcott 
Street,  near  the  cemetery. 

"  North  Star  Brewery  (Isaac  and  John  A.  Irvin) — 
Wolcott  Street,  near  North  Division." 

The  names  of  brewers  engaged  in  the  business  Janu- 
ary, 1857,  with  statistics  of  the  business  for  1856,  were 
as  appears  below : 


Names  or  fttms. 

CaptUi 
Invoted. 

Vmlueof 
roanufac- 
lure*  in 

No 
hands 

em- 
ployed 

Ubls  beer 
manu- 
factured. 

Bushels 
crain 
used. 

Pound! 
Hops 
con- 
sumed. 

Conrad  Seipp. . 

tiS.ooo 

$  8.960 

6 

1,120 

2,240 

2,000 

George  Metz.  . 

15.000 

19,200 

6 

2,400 

4.800 

4.000 

Braham&  Co. . 

8.000 

8.000 

2 

1,000 

3.000 

2,400 

V.  Busch  , 

6,000 

25  600 

4 

3,200 

6,400 

600 

J.F.Roderm«yer 

8,000 

40,000 

6 

5,000 

8.750 

8,000 

Bucher  &  Co... 

5.000 

11,200 

2 

1,400 

2,S00 

83a 

Blattner  &  Co. . 

1,000 

2,000 

2 

250 

700 

700 

3.000 

8.000 

2 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

3.000 

7.203 

3 

900 

t.Soo 

900 

Total   

67,000 

130, 160 

33 

16,270 

32.490 

21,432 

At  that  time  there  were  several  rectifiers,  vinegar 
manufacturers  and  a  few  small  brewers  whose  trade 
statistics  do  not  appear  in  the  above. 

Distilling. — The  business  of  distilling  high  wines 
came  in  quite  early,  but  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of 
being  the  pioneer  in  the  business  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. In  1854,  there  were  two  quite  extensive  dis- 
tilleries. D.  Ballentyne's  establishment  was  on  the  lake 
shore,  south  of  Twelfth  Street;  and  that  of  A.  Crosby 
&  Co.  on  the  North  Branch,  near  Chicago  Avenue.  J. 
S.  Saberton  also  distilled  on  a  small  scale,  in  connection 
with  his  brewing  business.  In  1857,  only  two  distilleries 
were  reported  as  follows  ; 

Charles  H.  Curtiss  (successor  to  Ballentyne) — lake 
shore,  south  of  Twelfth  Street.  He  had  a  capital 
invested  of  $50,000,  employed  twenty-five  hands,  and 
paid  out  for  raw  material  and  wages  $150,000.  He  pro- 
duced, annually,  10,000  barrels  of  high  wines,  valued  at 
$150,000. 

A.  &  W.  H.  Crosby  &  Co.— North  Branch,  had 
invested  $75,000,  employed  fifty  hands,  and  consumed 
annually  300,000  bushels  of  grain  and  3,000  tons  of 
coal.  The  yearly  production  of  high  wines  was  1,050,- 
ooo  gallons,  valued  at  $310,000. 

The  comparative  summary  of  the  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling business  made  by  the  Democratic  Press  at  the 
close  of  1856  was  as  follows : 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  invested  (297,000 

Uareported  (estimated)   200,000 

Total  $197,000 

Capital  invested  in  1855  397.200 


Increase  in  1856, 


♦99.800 


VALUE  OP  MANUFACTUKBS. 

Value  of  manufactures  $950,330 

Unreported  (estimated)  aoo,ooo 

ToUl     $1,150,320 

Value  of  manufactures  in  1856   626.645 

Increase  in  1856   $323,675 

E.NUMERATION  OV  MANUFACTUKES. 

High  wines,  gals.  1,567,241  j  Ate,  bbis  4S<78o 

Beer,  bbls   16,270 1  Vin^;ar,  bbls  2,170 

RAW  MATERIAL  CONSUMBD. 

Grain,  bush  755i25o  I  Coal,  tons  6,000 

Hops,  lbs  97,008  I  Wood,  cords   400 

HANDS  EMPLOYED. 

Hands  employed  165 

Tanning. — During  the  year  1831  John  Miller,  the 
brother  of  Samuel  Miller,  built  a  tannery  just  north  of 
the  latter's  tavern,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
of  Chicago  River.  They  were  in  the  business  together, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1832  Benjamin  Hall  joined  them 
in  the  enterprise.  They  continued  in  that  business  for 
a  number  of  years.  W.  S.  Gurnee  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est of  this  class  of  workers.  In  1843  the  "Chicago  Hide 
and  Leather  Company  "  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Gurnee 
as  president.  Gurnee,  Hayden  &  Co.,  Gurnee  &  Yoe, 
etc.,  are  firms  whose  names  are  familiar  to  early  settlers, 
George  Bickerdike  and  James  Knox  also  had  tanneries 
on  the  South  Branch  for  a  number  of  years.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1848,  George  Burr  established  a  morocco  leather 
manufactory  in  a  large  four-story  building,  on  the  South 
Branch. 

The  business  of  tanning  did  not,  however,  assume 
any  large  proportions  until  subsequent  to  1857.  A 
reference  to  the  table  showing  the  receipts  and  shipments 
of  hides,  show  that  nearly  the  whole  amount  received 
and  slaughtered  were  shipped  to  Eastern  markets. 

Soap,  Candles.  Oils,  etc. — In  1833,  Elston  & 
Woodru^  commenced  to  make  soap  and  candles,  in  a 
log  barn  which  had  already  been  built  on  Kinzie  Street, 
at  the  junction  of  the  North  Branch  with  the  main  river. 
In  1835  Charles  Cleaver,  a  young  Englishman,  pur- 
chased Mr.  Woodruff's  interest,  and  the  next  year  bought 
Mr.  Etston's  share  in  the  business.  Mr.  Cleaver  removed 
his  factory  to  the  corner  of  Kinzie  and  West  Water 
streets  in  1836.   His  enterprise  had  so  prospered  by 


1837,  that  he  was  obliged  to  erect  a  two-story-and-base- 
ment  building,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  streets,  where  he  remained  for  five  years. 
In  1842  he  moved  to  the  corner  of  Madison  Street  and 
Canal,  and  in  1849  to  the  North  Branch,  near  Division 
Street.  Mr.  Cleaver  changed  his  location  to  Cleaver- 
ville,  now  Oakland,  in  1851.  Here,  notwithstanding 
the  smiles  and  even  derisive  laughter  of  many  who 
thought  him  foolish  in  establishing  a  large  manufacturing 
industry  "so  far  out  in  the  country,"  he  erected  a  three- 
story  brick  building,  where  he  not  only  made  soap  and 
candles,  but  also  the  packing  boxes  desired  for  his  trade. 
He  built  a  pier  into  the  lake,  at  which  vessels  loaded 
and  unloaded,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  a  few  years  after- 
ward, of  seeing  the  Illinois  Central,  Michigan  Central, 
and  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  roads  pass  in  front  of 
his  factory.    In  1857  the  village  of  Cleavervillg  was  laid 

out  upon  Mr,  Cl^&ve^'s  land.   Until  that  y^ 
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tory  did  nearly  all  the  rendering  for  Chicago  packers, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  city. 

Charles  Shillitoe  &  Co.  commenced  to  manufacture 
soap  and  candles  in  August,  1836,  but  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved in  about  a  year.  Joseph  Johnston  was  also 
engaged  in  this  line  of  business.  "The  Chicago  Oil 
Mill"  was  established  by  Scammon  &  Haven  in  1852, 
the  building  being  located  on  the  South  Branch  near 
Van  Buren-street  oridge.  The  "  Chicago  Oil  Manufact- 
uring Company"  was  formed  in  1855,  with  F.  C.  Sher- 
man as  president. 

Christian  Wall  &  Sons  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  glue  and  neats-foot  oil  in  August,  1855.  Their 
factory  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  North 
Branch,  above  Chicago  Avenue.  The  capital  invested 
was  $10,000.  Up  to  January  i,  1856,  they  had  manu- 
factured one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  glue,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  gallons  of  neats-foot  oil,  and  four 
thousand  pounds  of  tallow.  They  employed  fifteen 
hands. 

A  starch  factory  was  also  started  in  1855,  at  Cleaver- 
ville,  by  M.  L.  Keith. 

The  beginning  and  development  of  other  manufact- 
ures, farther  removed  from  the  native  products,  and 
requiring  more  special -skill,  were  as  appears  in  the 
following  sketch  of 

Early  Manufactories  of  Wood,  Iron,  Etc. — 
Although  the  hypercritical  may  deny  that  a  blacksmith 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  manufacturer,  the  development 
of  this  individual  into  the  foundryman  is  so  gradual, 
and,  if  the  Knight  of  the  Anvil  is  successful,  so  certain, 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  a  starting  point  in  this 
topic  of  "Early  Manufactories"  will  be  found  here.  In 
most  new  countries  of  the  Northwest  the  horse  and  the 
man  occupied  the  wilds  together ;  and  man's  mute  but 
indispensable  help-mate  may  be  said  to  have  not  infre- 
quently been  the  means  of  establishing  the  first  branch 
of  manufacture  therein.  The  first  blacksmith  to  visit 
Chicago,  of  whom  there  is  any  record,  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Mirandeau,  the  pioneer  settler  of  Milwaukee,  who  used 
to  come  down  from  there  to  repair  the  soldiers'  guns 
and  shoe  their  horses,  long  before  the  first  Fort  Dear- 
born was  destroyed.  After  the  second  Fort  Dearborn 
was  built,  David  McKee  was  appointed  Government 
blacksmith,  his  shop  being  situated  near  the  Agency 
House,  at  the  foot  of  State  Street.  Later  came  William 
See,  sometimes  called  "  Rev.",  a  Methodist  exhorter, 
whose  daughter,  Leah,  became  Mrs.  James  Kinzie.  In 
the  fail  of  1833  Mathias  Mason  opened  a  blacksmith 
shop.  Clement  Stose  and  Lemuel  Brown  established 
themselves  about  the  same  time.  These  include  the 
earliest  blacksmiths  or  "iron  manufacturers,"  of  Chicago; 
although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  David  McKee's 
little  shop  and  scant  kit  of  tools  bore  but  a  slight  family 
resemblance  to  the  machine  shops  and  rolling  mills  of 
to-day. 

Lemuel  Brown  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  R.  I., 
December,  1784,  and  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
nephew,  I).  G.  Brovn,  in  Kenwood,  December  39, 
1883 ;  at  the  unusual  age  of  ninety-nine  years  and  thir- 
teen days.  In  the  fall  of  1832  Mr.  Brown  left  Massa- 
chusetts for  Chicago,  being  sent  by  the  Government  to 
take  charge  of  the  firearms  of  Fort  Dearborn.  He  was 
delayed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  made  his  way  to  Chi- 
cago by  team  during  the  winter.  He  arrived  in  Chicago 
in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  with  the  exception  of  brief 
intervals,  has  resided  here  since  that  time.  He  resided 
in  Hyde  Park  for  the  last  six  years,  and  voted  at  every 
village  and  school  election  during  his  residence.  He 
voted  for  every  President  but  two,  voting  for  the  first 


time,  though  under  age,  by  virtue  of  the  ancient  law 
providing  that  each  free-holder  to  the  extent  of  four 
hundred  dollars  was  entitled  to  vote.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent Whig,  and  since  the  day  of  the  present  political 
parties,  a  stanch  Republican.  He  was  an  expert  steel 
temperer  by  trade,  and  worked -at  the  forge  until  past 
eighty  years  of  age. 

In  1832  a  number  of  saw-mills  were  built  along 
Hickory  Creek,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  slough 
which  then  emptied  itself  into  the  river  just  south  of 
Division  Street,  Chicago.  The  mill  was  burned  in  1834, 
and  refitted  in  1835.  During  the  summer  it  was  mostly 
engaged  in  sawing  out  three-inch  plank,  which  were 
used  in  covering  the  North  Pier,  Colonel  G.  S.  Hub- 
bard and  Captain  Bemsley  Huntoon  were,  successively, 
proprietors.  The  latter  operated  it  for  five  or  six  years, 
adding  to  the  saw-mill  a  shingle  machine.  Captain 
Huntoon's  mill  and  the  water-power  establishment  of 
John  Miller,  fourteen  miles  up  the  North  Branch,  sawed 
out  such  timber  as  grew  adjoining,  consisting  of  oak, 
elm,  poplar,  white  ash,  etc.  Of  such  "  lumber,"  in  its 
green  state,  most  of  the  houses  were  built,  and  the 
reader  can  easily  imagine  what  these  structures  must 
have  looked  like  after  the  summer's  heat  had  warped 
and  twisted  the  material. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  Tyler  K.  Blodgett  established 
a  brick-yard,  on  the  North  Side,  not  far  from  the  river 
bank,  between  Dearborn  and  Clark  streets.  He  engaged 
Henry  S.  Lampman,  then  of  Ann  Arbor,  as  a  workman. 
As  Mr.  Blodgett  operated  the  first  brick-yard  in  the 
city,  so  Mr.  llmpman  was  undoubtedly  the  first  brick- 
mfUcer.  If  any  brick  were  manufactured  in  Cook 
County  before  then  it  is  not  known.  From  this  yard 
came  the  brick  for  the  first  building  constructed  of  this 
material — the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  after- 
ward occupied  and  added  to  by  Colonel  M.  E.  Steams. 
The  structure  was  located  across  the  river,  opposite  this 
yard,  and  was  originally  a  one-and-a-half  story  build- 
ing, twenty  feet  square.  It  was  upon  the  eighth  day 
of  October,  1833,  that  a  young  man  named  Asahel 
Pierce  arrived  in  Chicago  from  Vermont,  and  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  blacksmith  shop,  on  Lake 
Street,  corner  of  Canal.  Being  unable  to  find  suitable 
lumber  in  Chicago,  he  was  obliged  to  haul  his  mater- 
ial from  Plainfield,  forty  miles,*  and,  after  he  had  pur- 
chased Rev.  Mr.  See's  old  set  of  tools,  he  had  a  money 
capital  of  only  a  few  dollars  with  which  to  establish 
himself  in  business.  But  Mr.  Pierce  set  out  with  such 
a  determination  to  succeed  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
enlarge  his  shop.  He  obtained  from  John  T.  Temple 
&  Co.,  an  order  for  doing  the  ironing  for  the  first  stage 
line  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  This  was  in  Jan- 
uary, 1834.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  the  old-fashioned  "  Bull  "  plow, 
with  wooden  mould-board.  This  was  certainly  the  first 
agricultural  implement  manufactured  in  Chicago,  and 
the  first  one  made  in  the  State  north  of  Springfield. 
Mr.  Pierce  afterward  devised  many  improvements  in 
plows,  manufacturing  the  first  steel,  or  self-scouring 
plow  in  the  West.  In  the  fall  of  1835  David  Bradley 
came  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  employ  of  William 
H.  Stow,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  first  foundry, 
located  on  Polk  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  South 
Branch.  The  money  for  the  constuction  of  the  so-called 
"  Chicago  Furnace,"  was  furnished  by  Jones,  King  & 
Co.,  who,  at  this  time,  employed  William  H.  Stow  & 
Co.  The  old  hardware  firm  of  Jones  (William)  &  King 
(Byran)  had  been  formed  in  1834.   The  next  year  W, 
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B.  Clarice  was  admitted  to  the  partnership,  forming  the 
**  Co."  It  was  this  management  which  furnished  the 
money  referred  to.  The  first  castings  were  made  as 
early  as  December,  1835,  In  March,  1837,  Stow  &  Co., 
formed  a  partnership  with  King,  Walker  (J.  H.)  &  Co., 
(E.  Peck),  the  old  firm  of  Jones,  King  &  Co.  having 
been  dissolved,  and  commenced  the  operation  of  a  foun- 
dry, under  the  firm  name  of  William  H.  Stow  &  Co. 
They  continued  to  operate  it  until  about  1842. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  Briggs  &  Humphrey  inaugurat- 
ed the  business  of  manufacturingwagons  and  carriages 
by  starting  a  small  shop  on  lUndolph  Street  They 
continued  in  iMutnership  for  some  six  or  seven  years. 
Soon  afterwud,  Peter  Schuttler,  who,  by  1857,  had  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  West, 
also  started  a  small  wagon  shop. 

Charles  Morgan  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  in  the  spring  of  1837.  His  large  factory  on 
Lake  Street  was  burned  in  1852,  but  was  rebuilt.  In 
1857  he  occupied  a  five-story  bnildingand  had  invested 
^0,000  in  the  business. 

Among  the  first  sash,  door  and  blind  factories,  if  not 
the  first,  was  that  established  in  1837  or  1838  by  Ira 
Miltimore,  on  the  South  Branch.  It  was  purchased  by 
David  Scott  in  1838  and  was  burned  in  July,  1842. 

One  of  the  earliest  machinists  and  foandrymen  of 
Chicago,  and  among  her  prominent  citizens  was  Elihu 
Granger,  Alderman  for  a  number  of  years  and,  later. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  Although  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York' 
when  a  young  man,  following  in  various  localities  his 
vocation  of  mechanic  and  millwright.  He  came  to 
Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1836  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing Lyman  &  Gage's  flour  mill,  the  first  one  erected  in 
Chicago.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  at  what  is  now  the  frest  end  of  Van  Buren- 
street  bridge.  The  machinery  was  furnished  by  the  Aub- 
urn (N.Y.)  State  Prison.  In  February,  1837,  having  com- 
pleted his  contract  with  Lyman  &  Gage,  Mr.  Granger 
became  a  heavy  canal  contractor,  and  like  all  others  of 
that  class,  bedune  financially  embarrassed,  being  paid 
in  State  scrip  and  bonds  upon  which  he  was  able  to 
realize  but  comparatively  a  small  amount.  In  1839  Mr. 
Granger  pre-empted  Block  4,  of  the  original  town,  on 
the  north  side  of  Chicago  River,  which  was  canal  land, 
and  established  thereon  a  small  foundry  and  finishing 
shop.  He  made  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  machinery 
for  elevating  grain.  The  locality  of  Mr.  Granger's  first 
foundry  was  North  Water  Street,  west  of  Clark-street 
bridge. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages  to 
chronicle  the  first  appearances  of  those  branches  of 
manufacture  previous  to  1840,  which  afterward  devel- 
oped into  magnitude,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
of  wood  in  its  various  forms.  The  full  Hst  of  manufact- 
ures of  Chicago  in  1839  compiled  from  Fergus's  direct- 
ory for  that  year,  the  files  of  the  Daily  American,  and 
other  sources  and  including  primitive  manufactures  was 
as  follows: 

"  Candle  and  Soap-Makers. — Charles  Cleaver,  South 
Branch ;  Joseph  Johnston, West  Washington  Street. 

"  Fanning  Mill  ManufactureiB. — James  V.*  Dickey, 
North  Clinton  Street ;  Albert  C  Ellithorpe,  Monroe, 
near  Franklin  Street. 

**  Iron  and  Brass  Founders  and  Machinists. — Elihu 
Granger,  foundry  North  Water  Street,  near  LaSalle; 
P.  W.  Gates,  machinist.  No.  42  Canal  Street ;  William 
and  John  Rankin,  brass  founders.  No.  55  Clark  Street; 
William  H.  Stow,  foundry.  West  Randolph  Street. 

"Wagon  and  Carriage- Makers. — Briggs  &  Hum- 


phrey, Randolph  Street,  near  FrankUn;  John  hangt 
North  State  Street  and  Kinzie ;  John  Burgess,  Ran- 
dolph, east  of  Wells ;  Henry  Bower,  Wabash  Avenue, 

near  Randolph. 

"Brewers  and  Distillers. — ^William  Haas,  brewer, 
corner  of  Chicago  Avenue  and  Pine  Street ;  William 
Lill,  brewer,  same  location ;  Edward  Nicholson,  distil- 
ler, Illinois  Street,  near  the  lake. 

"Steam  Saw  Mill. — Captain  Bensley  Huntoon, 
proprietor,  North  Branch. 

"  Sash  and  Door  Factories. — Francis  McFall,  Mar- 
ket Street ;  Ira  Miltimore,  South  Branch ;  Edwin  B. 
Colvin,  comer  North  Water  and  Deartxmi  streets. 

"Tanners.— James  H.  Knox,  Wells  Street,  south  of 
Polk  ;  John  Miller,  North  Branch ;  Marvin  M.  Ford, 
Clark,  northeast  comer  of  Madison. 

"  Flour  Mill. — South  Branch,  Canal  Street,  Lyman 
&  Gage,  proprietors. 

"Miscellaneous. — Charles  M.  Gray,  grain  cradle 
factory,  No.  78  Dearborn  Street ;  Hayward  &  Co.,  buhr 
mill-stone  manufactory,  Kinzie  Street ;  Noah  Scranton, 
block  and  pump-maker,  comer  North  State  and  North 
Water;  V.  I>etrich,  match-maker,  comer  Division 
and  North  State;  John  Penny,  brick-maker.  North 
Branch." 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  metal  workers  who  com- 
menced business  about  the  time  that  William  H.  Stow 
&  Co.  assumed  charge  of  the  "  Chicaga  Furnace  "  in 
1S39,  were  the  brothers  William  and  J.  Rankin.  They 
established  a  brass  foundry,  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and 
Illinois  streets.  Hiram  P.  Moses,  Mr.  Stow's  successor 
in  1842,  owned  a  shop  at  this  time  on  the  South 
Branch,  at  the  Polk-street  crossing.  The  firm,  at  first 
B.  P.  Andrews  &  Co.,  became  afterward  Moses  & 
Ayres,  and  then  Hiram  P.  Moses.  The  latter  was  a 
brass  founder  and  steam-engine  and  boiler  builder. 
Mr.  Moses  was  perhaps  the  first  manafacturer  in  Chicago 
to  make  a  specialty  of  steam-engine  building.  In  later 
days  his  foundry  was  known  as  the  "Chicago  Steam- 
Engine  Works."  At  this  establishment,  in  1848,  the 
engines  and  boiler  of  the  propeller,  "  A.  Rossetter" 
were  made.  The  "Chicago  Eagle  Foundry,"  also  oper- 
ated a  similar  concern  in  1840. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1839,  Elihu  Granger 
established  his  iron  foundry  on  North  Water  Street, 
upon  canal  land.  On  account  of  a  decision  of  the 
court  against  his  claim,  in  1842  he  was  obliged  to  change 
his  location  to  the  comer  of  Franklin  and  .  Indiana 
streets,  where  for  many  years  he  did  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful business,  adding  good  facilities  for  iron  and 
brass  castings.  In  1853  Mr.  Granger  sold  out  to  his 
sons,  and  they  conducted  the  business  until  the  panic  of 
1857,  when  they  were  obliged  to  make  an  assignment 
to  their  father  and  George  W^  Dole,  as  trustees. 

In  1842  Philetns  W.  Gates  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  father-in-law,  Hiram  H.  Scoville,  and  opened 
a  small  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  on  Randolph 
Street.  Mr.  Scoville  had  been  engaged  in  contracting 
on  the  canal  and  had  met  with  serious  reverses.  Mr. 
Gates  was  also  without  capital.  To  show  the  financial 
condition  of  the  new  firm  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  they  were  obliged  to  buy  one  thousand  feet  of  lum- 
ber on  credit,  with  which  to  erect  their  building,  which 
was  situated  near  the  bridge.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a 
foundry  and  machine  shop  was  built,  on  the  <x>mer  of 
Washington  and  West  V/stct  streets.  The  firm  a>n- 
ducted  the  business  for  about  five  years,  when  Mr. 
Gates  purchased  Mr.  Sraville's  interest  In  1848,  after 
being  sdone  one  year,  Mr.  Gates  admitted  A.  H.  Hoge 
into  partnership.   Before  the  end  of  the  year<jeon^  S.  t 
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McKnight  had  purchased  Mr.  Hoge's  interest,  the  firm 
becoming  P.  W.  Gates  &  Co.  Soon  afterward  E.  S. 
and  A.  G.  Warner,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  Andrew  and 
David  Fraser  became  associated  with  Mr.  Gates,  adding 
to  their  already  extensive  business  the  manufacture  of 
cars.  The  panic  of  1857  found  them  encumbered  with 
debts  amounting  to  $350,000  ;  but,  although  the  affairs 
of  the  firm  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee,  by 
i860,  every  dollar  of  this  indebtedness  was  paid  off. 

In  1848,  soon  after  Mr.  Scoville  severed  his  business 
relations  with  Mr.  Gates,  he,  with  his  sons,  Adison, 
William  and  Ives,  established  a  foundry  on  the  corner 
of  Canal  and  Adams  streets.  About  this  time  the  Galena 
&  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company  commenced  laying 
iron,  and  Scoville  &  Sons  contracted  for  building  a 
number  of  freight  and  passenger  cars.  They  also  built 
the  first  locomotive  manufactured  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  called  the  "  Enterprise.'  The  formation  of 
this  firm  of  Scoville  &  Sons,  in  1848,  was  the  origin  of 
the  present(i883)  Scoville  Iron  Worl^  Nos.  51-53  Lake 
Street. 

In  1846  another  branch  of  iron  manufacturing  was 
established  in  Chicago.  During  that  year  C.  R.  Van- 
dercook  &  Co.  commenced  to  operate  the  "  Phoenix 
Founary,"  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  the  lake 
shore.  The  firm  made  a  specialty  of  manufacturing 
"  Queen  of  the  Prairies,"  a  new  hot-air  cooking  stove, 
and  also  turned  out  furnaces,  grates,  etc.  This  was 
the  first  stove  foundry  in  Chicago. 

By  1848  a  number  of  firms  were  operating  quite 
large  brass  foundries.  Thomas  George  &  Co.,  on  Lake 
Street,  was  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  brass  found- 
ers, but  the  most  extensive.  Nugent  &  Owens  estab- 
U^ed  their  works  on  Market  Street  in  1848,  but  they 
were  burned  out  in  1854,  and  afterward  the  foundry 
was  operated  by  M.  Nugent  alone.  H.  W.  Rincker 
was  proprietor  of  the  first  bell-foundry  on  Canal  Street 
near  Adams,  and  in  1848  cast  probably  the  largest  bell 
in  the  city,  for  St.  Peter's  church.  In  1854  he  alsocast 
the  large  alarm  bell  for  the  court-house.  In  those  days 
F.  Letz's  Chicago  Iron  Works  on  Wells  Street,  and 
James  Hannah  &  Co.'s  foundry  in  Wabansia's  addition, 
West  Side,  were  turning  out  considerable  work.  Letz's 
works  had  been  established  some  years,  and  in  1853  he 
purchased  land  on  Franklin  Street,  between  Washing- 
ton and  Madison,  where  he  erected  a  substantial  cut- 
stone  and  brick  building  of  three  stories. 

In  185 1  Charles  Reissig  established  the  "Chicago 
Steam  Boiler  Works "  on  Jackson  Street,  west  side  of 
the  river.  He  constnictad  the  large  mains  for  the 
water  works  in  1854. 

Mason  &  McArthur  commenced  to  manufacture 
purifiers  and  various  wrought-iron  work  for  the  gas 
works  in  1852,  in  a  small  wooden  shop  on  Randolph 
Street.  A  removal  was  afterward  made  to  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Carroll  streets,  and  in  1855  the  facilities  of 
the  establishment  were  greatly  increased.  By  1857  the 
Excelsior  Iron  Works  "  were  among  the  leading  iron 
manufactories  of  the  city. 

The  year  1852  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Chic£^  and  Cook  County  manufactories.  It  was  then 
evident  that  the  city  was  to  become  a  great  railroad 
center,  and  all  branctkes  of  manufactures  were  fostered. 
The  building  of  cars  and  locomotives,  especially,  grew 
into  large  proportions.  As  has  previously  been  stated 
P.  W,  Gates  and  Hiram  H.  Scoville  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cars  on  a  small  scale,  when  the  Galena 
&  Chicago  Union  Railroad  first  commenced  to  call  for 
rolling  stock  in  1848.  Stone  &  Boomer,  in  February  of 
that  year,  began  the  construction  of  wooden  bridges  on 


the  Howe  principle.  In  November,  1852,  they  com- 
pleted the  "  Union  Car  Works,"  on  South  Clark  Street, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  September,  1855.  In 
February,  1853,  they  turned  out  the  first  car,  and  dur- 
ing 1854  four  hundred  cars  were  completed.  The  firm 
had  the  contract  for  equipping  the  Western.  Division  of 
Uie  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  Company.  At  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  works  they  were  the  most  extensive 
of  the  kind  in  the  West,  the  gross  annual  earnings  of 
the  firm  in  the  building  of  bridges  being  $800,000. 
They  had  contracts  with  twenty-four  different  railroads 
in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  After  the  fire,  the 
firm  purchased  the  "American  Car  Works,"  on  the  lake 
shore,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  ai.d  associated 
with  themselves  N.  S.  Bouton.  Mr.  Bouton  had  pur- 
chased the  works  of  G.  W.  Sizer  &  Co.  This  manu- 
factory was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1852,  but  did  not 
fairly  commence  business  until  March,  1853.  When 
Messrs.  Stone,  Boomer  &  Bouton  assumed  charge  in 
everything  was  in  fine  working  order,  the  build- 
ings and  necessary  yard-room  covering  thirteen  acres  of 
ground.  The  Michigan  Central  and  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral roads  passed  by  the  manufactory,  so  that  every 
transportation  facility  was  at  hand.  The  works  con- 
sisted of  a  foundry,  blacksmith  shop,  engine  house, 
machine  shop,  paint  shop  and  two  passenger-car  shops, 
and  were  known  as  the  "  Union  Car  and  Bridge  Works." 
In  addition  to  these  buildings  the  new  firm  continued  to 
use  their  old  foundry  on  South  Clark  Street.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  before  the  American 
Car  Company's  works  came  into  their  possession, 
they  did  a  very  extensive  business  under  the  former 
management  and  under  the  superintendency  of  D.  H. 
Lyman.  During  the  first  year  (1853)  seven  hundred 
cars  were  constructed,  mostly  freight.  The  passenger 
coaches  of  the  Illinois  Central  Company  were  also  built 
by  the  American  Car  Company.  The  value  of  the 
finished  work  amounted  to  $450,000.  In  1854  the 
company  manufactured  thirty-nine  first-class  passenger 
cars  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  platform  cars.  This 
work,  with  the  railroad  castings,  brought  the  value  of 
manufactures  up  to  $600,000  in  the  year  1855.  In 
December,  1856,  the  car  works  were  bought  by  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Company.  The  partnership  was  dissolved. 
Mr.  Stone  went  into  business  as  a  contractor,  Mr.  Boomer 
as  a  bridge  builder,  and  Mr.  Bouton  started  a  foundry 
on  Clark  Street,  being  appointed,  soon  after,  to  the 
position  of  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

In  September,  1853,  the  attention  of  business  men 
was  called  to  the  importance  of  establishing,  at  this 
point,  a  locomotive  manufactory.  A  company  was 
therefore  formed,  in  1854,  of  which  William  H.  Brown 
was  president.  The  works  of  H.  H.  Scoville  &  Sons, 
corner  of  Adams  and  Canal  streets,  being  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  locomotive  company,  were  purchased  by 
the  new  organization.  The  Messrs.  Scoville  had  already 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  locomotive,  which  was 
placed  upon  the  track  soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
company.  It  was  the  first  locomotive  built  in  Chicago 
— the  "  Enterprise  " — and  entered  the  services  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company.  After- 
ward the  locomotive  company  built  the  "  Falcon"  for 
the  same  road,  and  during  the  year  of  its  existence 
turned  out  some  ten  locomotives,  when  its  works  and 
"  good  will "  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Galena  & 
Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company. 

In  1854  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad 
Company  established  a  machine  and  repairing  shop  on 

West  Kinsie  Street.   Locomotives  were  ^isoljiulttbec^ , 
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the  *'  Black  Hawk  "  being  one  of  its  producti(His.  The 
next  year  (1855)  the  Illinois  Central  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Galena  road  and  established  shops  on  the 
lake  shore,  south  of  Twelfth  Street.  As  stated,  in  1856, 
the  company  purchased  the  American  Car  Works,  at 
Carville.  In  1855  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Company  erected  machine  and  repair  works  on  Buffalo 
Street,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Com- 
pany put  up  similar  shops  on  West  Kinzie.  The  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Company  also  estab- 
lished works  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  river.  Con- 
sequently there  was  little  need  for  private  assistance  in 
the  manufacturing  of  cars  and  locomotives. 

Within  the  five  years  succeeding  1852,  a  number  of 
new  iron  manufactories  started  into  life.  In  June,  1853, 
the  "  Chicago  Iron  Railing  Manufactory,"  A.  F.  Stod- 
dard, proprietor,  commences  business  on  Randolph 
Street.  Vincent,  Himrod  &  Company's  stove  foundry 
was  built  the  same  year,  being  located  on  the  South 
Branch.  John  Peattie's  steam  engine  works  were 
located  the  same  year  on  North  Water  Street.  In 
1854,  Stephens  &  Brother  established  a  steam-engine 
manufactory,  and  J.  W.  Cobb's  establishment  on  the 
comer  of  Kinzie  and  Desplaines  streets,  devoted  to  the 
same  objects^  was  burned.  The  *'  Chicago  Lead  Pipe 
and  Sheet  Iron  Works,"  comer  of  Clinton  and  Fulton 
streets,  were  established  the  same  year  by  Collins  & 
Blatchford,  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Fulton  streets. 
Pressed  bar  lead  was  also  made.  The  parent  house  for 
lead  manufacture  was  located  in  St.  Louis.  M.  C. 
Barrel  established  a  foundry  corner  of  Canal  and 
Adams,  in  1855;  and  during  the  sahie  year  Russe!!  & 
Angel  commenced  business  on  the  corner  of  Kinzie  and 
Halsted;  and  Sherman,  Bay  &  Co.,  on  Canal  Street. 
In  April  of  this  year,  Perkins  &  Krause  began  to  man- 
ufacture steam  engines  and  flour  and  saw  mills,  their 
works  being  situated  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Washington. 

The  following  establishments  commenced  business 
in  18^6:  Evarts  &  Butler,  manufacturers  of  shingle 
mactiines,  steam  engines,  etc.,  North  Water  Street; 
James  Campbell  &  Co.,  boiler  manufacturers,  Jefferson, 
near  Kinzie;  W.  M.  Horton  &  Co.,  founders,  corner 
Canal  and  Adams. 

In  July,  1857,  Captain  E.  B.  Ward  established  his 
mills  for  the  re-rolling  of  iron  rails.  They  were  situated 
on  the  North  Branch,  three  miles  from  Lake-street 
bridge.  The  buildings  covered  fifteen  acres.  The 
machinery  was  made  in  Detroit. 

But  few  manufactories  of  any  kind  were  established 
in  1857,  those  already  in  existence  feeling  satisfied  if 
they  could  tide  over  the  hard  times. 

By  the  year  1857  the  capital  invested  in  iron 
woriEs,  car  manufactories,  etc.,  exceeded  $1,700,000, 
and  the  value  of  manufactures  over  twice  that  amount. 
Some  two  thousand  eight  hundred  workmen  were 
employed  and  eight  thousand  tons  of  wrought  and  four- 
teen thousand  tons  of  cast  iron  were  consumed.  In  the 
manufacture  of  stoves  a  capital  of  about  $185,000  was 
employed,  and  the  value  of  the  products  was  $238,000 
per  annum. 

Asahel  Pierce,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  pioneer 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  in  Cook 
County,  and  the  first  one  in  northern  Illinois.  In  1847 
Cyms  H.  McCormick  removed  from  Cincinnati  to  Chi- 
cago, and  made  arrangements  with  C.  M.  Gray  for  the 
manufacturing  of  his  celebrated  reaper.  About  seven 
hundred  machines  were  made  the  first  year,  and  fifteen 
hundred  the  second.  In  1848  Mr.  McCormick  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Ogden  &  Jones  under  the  firm 


name  of  McCormick,  Ogden  &  Co.  The  contract  em- 
braced the  supplying  of  Illinois  (except  four  counties), 
Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Ar- 
rangements were  also  made  to  enlarge  the  manufactory 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  During  this  year  ^1848)  Mr.  McCormick's 
brother,  Leander,  was  taken  mto  the  business,  and  in 
1849  William  S.  McCormick  was  associated.  They 
afterward  (1859)  became  partners  in  the  manufactory.  By 
1857  the  establishment  was  turning  out  over  four  thoa- 
sand  reapers  annually,  a  capital  of  about  $360,000 
being  invested. 

In  1853  J.  S.  Wright  commenced  manufacturing 
the  Atkin's  self-raking  r«tper  and  mower,  his  building 
being  on  Peyton  Street,  North  Side.  The  next  year 
three  hundred  reapers  were  turned  ont  from  this  factory. 
In  1855  Mr.  Wright  changed  his  location.  In  1857  he 
was  manufacturing  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ma- 
chines. 

In  1854,  as  stated,  Asahel  Pierce  turned  <Tver  the 
manufacture  of  plows  to  David  Bradley,  his  brother- 
in-law.  Mr.  Bradley  associated  with  himself  Conrad 
Furst,  and  the  foundation  of  the  present  extensive  estab- 
lishment of  the  "  Furst  &  Bradley  lifanufacturing  Com- 
pany "  was  laid. 

H.  A.  Pitts,  manufacturer  of  threshing  machines  and 
horse  powers,  was  also  prominent  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  His  factory,  comer  of  West  Randolph  and 
Jefferson  streets,  was  burned  in  September,  1855,  but 
re-built  on  a  greatly  extended  scale.  In  October,  1855, 
H.  D.  Emery  &  Co.  established  the  "Chicago  Agri- 
cultural Works." 

An  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  class  of  manufactur- 
ing may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  in  1856 
the  capital  invested  amounted  to  $597,000,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  production  was  $1,134,300. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  planing  and  the  manufacture 
of  builders'  materials — sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc., — after 
Ira  Miltimore  were  Foss  &  Brothers'  and  J.  W.  Noble, 
who  established  themselves  in  r848;  also  F.  McFall  & 
Co.  and  Goss  &  Phillips,  successors  to  Goss&  Abbott. 
Mr.  Goss  commenced  the  business  in  1848,  and  the  firm 
of  Goss  &  Phillips  was  formed  in  1850.  Goss  &  Phil- 
lips' factory  was  consumed  by  fire  in  August,  1856,  but 
suspended  business  only  a  few  weeks,  and  even  then 
showed  the  enterprise  which  the  "  Goss  &  Phillips  Man- 
ufacturing Company  "  possess  to  the  present  day.  By 
1857  there  were  some  twenty  planing  mills  and  sash, 
door  and  blind  factories,  in  which  establishments  was 
invested  a  capital  of  $445,000.  The  value  of  manu- 
factures turned  out  during  the  year  1856  was  over  $1,- 
000,000. 

From  the  most  reliable  accounts,  as  stated,  Brig^ 
&  Humphrey  were  the  first  regular  wagon  and  carriage 
makers,  with  Peter  Schuttler  a  "  good  second."  In  No- 
vember, 1837,  J.  C.  Outhet  started  a  wagon  manu- 
factory, and  continued  in  business  many  years,  his 
location  being  on  Randolph  Street,  between  Franklin 
and  Wells  streets.  B.  C.  Welch  established  the  first 
omnibus  factory  in  the  city  in  1846.  The  firm  name 
was  at  first  B.  C.  Welch  Si  Co.,  then  Welch  &  Mensden, 
and  after  Mr.  Welch's  death  in  1856,  J.  T.  Mensden  & 
Co.  The  factory  Mras  situated  on  Randolph,  between 
LaSalle  and  Clark  streets,  and  the  business  had  widely 
extended  by  1857.  F.  Busch  commenced  to  manu- 
facture vragons  on  Washington  Street  in  1847.  H. 
Witbeck  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  wagon 
manufacturers  in  Chicago  for  many  years.  His  manu- 
factory, which  he  greatly  enlarged  in  1853,  was  situated 
on  the  comer  of  West  Randolph  and  JeffeKeA  streets. 
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In  1854  Mr.  Pierce,  after  having  conducted  the 
business  of  manufacturing  wagons  and  plows  for  twenty 
years  until  it  had  grown  into  immense  proportions,  gave 
up  the  latter  branch  of  the  industry  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  David  Bradley,  and  established  the  "  Chicago  Car- 
riage and  W^;on  Factory "  at  Holstein,  three  miles 
northwest  of  the  city,  on  Milwaukee  Avenue,  being  the 
largest  and  best  known  house  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Pierce  carried  on  the  business  up  to  September, 
1856,  when  the  management  was  assumed  by  Tucker  & 
Steinhouse.  Mr.  Br^ley,  in  the  meantime,  had  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Conrad  Furst,  an  experienced  car- 
riage and  wagon  maker,  and  thusr  was  laid  the  basis  of 
the  "  Furst  &  Bradley  Manufacturing  Company,"  still 
alive  and  wonderfully  prosperous. 

Among  the  prominent  wagon  and  carriage  manu- 
facturers of  early  days  may  also  be  mentioned  Ellithorpe 
&  Kline.  John  H.  Kline  went  into  business  for  himself 
in  1856. 

By  1857  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  business 
was  9356,000,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactures  $948,- 
160.  Over  seven  thousand  wagons  and  carriages  were 
manufactured  in  1856. 

Charles  Morgan  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
earliest  furniture  manufacturer  in  Chicago.  John  Phil- 
lips commenced  to  make  chairs  in  1845.  His  factory 
was  on  the  corner  of  Green  and  Third  streets,  and  was 
the  first  establishment  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  chairs.  Both  were  in  business  in  1857, 
Furniture  making  took  a  fresh  start  in  1855  ;  such  new 
firms  as  Jacob  Strehl  and  Hutchings  &  Brown  going 
into  the  business.  The  coital  invested  in  this  branch 
of  industry  in  1857  was  $354*000,  and  during  1856  the 
manufactures  were  valu«l  at  $543,000.  Among  the 
most  extensive  then  doing  business  were  D.  L.  Jacobus 
&  Bro.,  on  Randolph  Street,  and  John  Flnerty,  on  the 
same  thoroughfare,  the  latter  of  whom  confined  himself 
to  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods. 

The  sub-soil  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  is  a  blue  clay, 
underlying  the  surface  from  three  to  six  feet  This 
material  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  South 
Branch  of  the  River,  in  Green's  addition.  Next  to  Mr. 
Blodgett,  among  the  first  of  Chicago's  citizens  to  fairly 
establish  this  branch  of  manufacture  was  John  Penny. 
Other  Pennys  followed,  and  in  the  forties  John  Penny 
was  re-^nforced  by  A.  J.,  and  G.  W.,  his  sons.  Penny  & 
Meacham,  Penny,  Meacham  &  Harvey,  etc.,.  were  all  in 
the  same  business  up  to  1857.  In  1853  the  total  manu- 
facture of  bricks  had  reached  only  twenty  million,  but 
the  entire  product  was  used  at  home,  Milwaukee  also 
furnishing  this  city  a  portion  of  her  cream  colored 
articles.  By  1854  there  were  five  brick-yards  in  oper- 
ation, that  of  Daniel  Elston  being  the  largest  F.  T.  & 
£.  Sherman  had  also  obtained  a  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  their  manufacture.  In  1857  there  were 
fifteen  yards  and  they  turned  out  about  ninety-one 
million  of  brick,  valued  at  over  $700,000, 

About  eighteen  miles  southwest  from  Chicago,  are 
situated  the  famous  "Athens  Quarries,"  near  I^mont 
In  1846  the  stone  was  discovered  by  some  workman 
while  they  were  excavating  for  the  Ilunois  &  Michi^n 
Canal,  but  was  not  then  considered  of  superior  quality. 
It  was,  at  first,  used  merely  for  foundation  stone.  In 
1 85 1  the  "  Illinois  Stone  Company "  opened  a  quarry 
there,  but  even  then  no  one  thought  of  using  the  stone 
for  facing  purposes,  or  of  calling  it  "marble."  In  1852, 
however,  the  Merchant's  &  Mechanic's  Bank  of  Chicago 
was  faced  with  the  Athens  stone,  the  first  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  city.  F.  C.  Sherman  and  William  B. 
Ogden  then  used  it  in  their  buildings,  next  to  the  Sher- 


man House,  and  on  the  comer  of  Lake  and  Clark 
streets.  Several  large  marble  yards  started  up  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  year  1852,  several  of  them,  drawing 
their  supply  from  the  Athens  quarries.  H.  &  O.  Wilson 
had  extensive  yards,  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  established  in  the  summer  of  1853.  John 
Shumer  &  Co.,  successors  to  A.  S.  Sherman,  on  Water 
Street,  also  were  actively  engaged  in  that  business. 
The  "  Illinois  Stone  &  Lime  Company  "  was  organized 
in  December,  1853,  purchasing  A.  S.  &  O.  Sherman's 
interest  in  the  quarry  at  Lemont,  and  also  the  lime  kiln 
near  Bridgeport.  l*he  organization  consisted  of  W.  S. 
Gumee,  president ;  M.  C.  Steams,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer ;  A,  S.  &  O.  Sherman,  superintendents.  The 
reputation  of  the  Athens  stone  extended  until  it  became 
the  favorite  building  material  in  the  city.  Professor 
Hitchcock  while  on  a  visit  to  Chicago,  during  the  winter 
of  1855-56,  examined  and  analyzed  it,  and  called  it 
**  Athens  Marble."  Although  really  a  magnesian  lime- 
stone, it  has  »nce  been  known  by  that  name. 

In  1857  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  stone 
business  of  Chicago  was  fully  $1,500,000.  During  that 
year  the  six  thousand  tons  of  Athens  marble,  shipped 
mostly  from  Chicago,  found  its  way  to  all  the  important 
cities  in  the  Northwest,  and  became  a  serious  compet- 
itor in  the  market  with  the  products  of  the  Lockport 
quarries,  in  New  York. 

In  1838  S.  B.  Collins  &  Co.  began  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  in  a  small  way.  It  increased  yearly 
until  1855,  at  which  time  the  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Pearson  &  Dana.  In  1854  £.  S.  Wells  opened 
the  Metropolitan  Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  and  commenced 
the  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale. 

In  1855  C.  G.  Sheffield,  as  agent  of  the  old  type 
foundry  of  John  T.  White  &  Co.,  New  York,  esUblished 
a  branch  in  Chicago — the  only  one  of  the  kind  west  of 
Cincinnati.  It  was  in  a  large  four-story  brick  building 
on  Washington  Street. 

Messrs.  Rossetter  &  Pahlman  established  the  "  Chi- 
cago Woodenware  Manufactory"  in  1854.  The  value 
of  its  product  the  next  year  amounted  to  $100,000.  At 
this  time  it  was  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  West,  and  the  largest  one  in  the  United  States.  E. 
&  D.  Brunswick  established  their  billiard  table  manu- 
factory on  Randolph  Street  at  an  early  day.  I.  Brown 
started  the  first  match  factory  on  Wells  Street.  In  1854 
Chapman  &  Atwood  esUblished  the  "Eagle  Mateh 
Factory."  In  June,  1854,  the  first  paper  box  factory 
was  started  at  No.  71  Lake  Street  by  Wiegle  &  Co. 
The  first  manufacturer  of  tobacco  was  A.  Meyers,  who 
commenced  business  in  1849.  In  1856  L.  Lyon  erected 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  on  Halsted 
Street,  corner  of  Fulton. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  was  started 
in  1854.  During  that  year  R.  G.  Green  started  a  melo- 
deon  manufactory  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Market  streets.  The  business  had  been  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Green  and  partners  in  an  unostentatious  way 
for  two  years,  and  assumed  a  prominent  place  ammg 
the  manufactures  of  the  city  and  county  at  this  time, 
when  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  business.  He 
employed  twenty  workmen,  and  made  three  hundred 
instmments  during  the  year,  valued  at  $25,000.  The 
capital  invested  was  $10,000.  Following  this  first 
manufactory  came  additions  in  1855.  During  that  year 
Knaub  &  Sons  began  the  manufacture  of  pianos  at  145 
North  Clark  Street  Their  invested  capital  was  $3,000. 
They  employed  nine  workmen,  and  made  the  first  year 
thirty  piano^  valued  at  $10,000.  H.  Stone  also  began 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  the  same  yea^t.^ie(Xirfl« 
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of  Oark  and  Water  streets.  His  capital  was  $aoo;  he 
employed  two  workmen  and  made,  in  one  year,  eight 
instruments,  valued  at  $2,000.  John  Preston  was  also 
making  pianos  at  this  time,  but  his  capital,  the  number 
of  operatives  employed,  or  the  extent  of  his  business, 
are  not  matters  of  record.  The  summary  of  this  branch 
of  business;  for  1855,  as  shown  by  the  Democratic 
Press,  was:  Capital  invested,  $13,200;  number  of  hands 
employed,  31;  pianos  manufactured,  38;  melodeons 
made,  300;  total  production,  valued  at  $37,000. 

I^te  in  1855,  the  first  type  foundry  was  started  by 
C.  G.  Sheffield,  at  43  Franklin  Street,  where  he  adver- 
tised a  "tjrpe  found^  and  printers'  warehouse."  His 
ficst  investment  was  $15,000,  and  he  employed  fifteen 
hands.  Besides  the  type  he  manufactured,  he  kept  for 
sale  the  first  full  stock  of  printers'  material  ever  offered 
in  the  city.  His  advertisement  stated  that  it  included 
everything  in  the  printer's  line,  "from  a  Washington 
press  to  a  bodkin." 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  revival  of  manufacturing 
dates  from  the  "wholesale"  introduction  of  railroads  in 
1852.  In  185 1  the  total  capital  invested  in  foundries  was 
$55,000;  in  agricultural  implements,  $98,000;  in  wagon 
and  carriage  manufactories,  $22,300,  and  in  the  black 
smithing  business,  $10,700.  By  1854,  $1,650,000  was  in- 
vested in  locomotive,  engine  and  machine  shops;  $3 10,000 
in  agricultural  implements;  $220,000  in  wagon  and  car- 
riage manufactories,  and  man^  other  lines  of  manufaf:ture 
were  represented  in  proportion.  A  comparison  of  the 
value  of  manufactures  for  1854,  1855  and  1856,  shows 
that  within  those  three  years  it  more  than  doubled. 

In  1854  the  value  of  manufactures  was  as  follows: 
Locomotives,  engine,  machinery  and  iron  works,  railroad 
cars,  furnishings,  etc.,  $3,200,000;  agricultural  imple- 
ments, $350,000;  carriages  and  wagons,  $500,000;  fur- 
niture and  cabinet  work,  $350,000;  planing  mills,  sash 
factories,  etc.,  $500,000;  brass  and  copper  works,  $135,- 
000;  stoves,  leather,  soaps  and  candles,  and  all  other 
branches,  $2,800,000. 

A  comparison  for  the  years  1855  and  1856  is  given 
in  detail.  No  reports  were  received  in  1857,  the  year 
of  the  panic,  but  upon  the  authority  of  the  Democratic 
Press  it  may  be  stated  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  had  equaled  that  of 
1856. 

OOHPAKATIVE  VALUE  OF  CERTAIN  HANUFACTURE5. 


HISCELLAHEOITS  MANUFACTURES  OP  CHICAGO,  JANUARY  1,  1857. 


1855. 

1856. 

Locomotive,  engine,  machinery  and 

$2,876,000 

♦3,887,084 

649,790 

1,134,300 

702,104 

948,160 

^5.500 

543.000 

Planing  mills,  sash,  door  and  blind 

749.684 

l.o9a.397 

377,200 

471.000 

Whisky,  ale,  porter,  beer,  etc.. 

826,645 

1,150,320 

464,130 

528,021 

290,000 

432,000 

588,900 

896,775 

260.000 

712,000 

195,000 

338,000 

Besides  the  important  branches  especially  mentioned 
were  many  others  which  should  be  recorded  as  having 
become  established  prior  to  the  close  of  1856.  The 
following  table  from  the  Democratic  Press  gives  the 
essential  particulars  a)nc«rning  many  of  them: 


Kaon  of  Finn. 


Steams  &  Co...  

William  Holmes  

Jordan  &  Olcott  

Weeks  Bros  

Huntsoa  &  Towner. . . 

John  C.  Garland  

W.  &  O.  Wright  

I.  Sneer  

W.  A.  Hendrie  

D.  A.  Frost  

A.  S.  Beckwilh  

W.  &  E.  Cook  

Held  &  Bro  

E.  Smalley  

H.  C.  Rosin  

A.  Hesler  

Fassett  &  Cook  

Aker  &  Downer  

Georjte  Drake  

F.  Weigle  

Sundell.&Co.  

E.  Scanlan  

Simm  &  Co  

Pa^  &  Co  

E.  R.  Bowen  

C.  Schilling  

Frazer  &  Forsythe . . . . 

C.  J.  Wilder  

Worthing  &  Melville. 

E.  Case  

M.  Guvies  

G.  J.  Sutter  

E.  S.  Wells  

Pearson  &  Dana  

J.  Kirby  &  Co  

Culver,  Pi^e  &  Hoyne. 

T.  Asmus.,  

S.  Fisser  


Haanfactaren. 


Lime  

Look'g  ^lass,&c 
Ship  builders. .. 
Ship  builders. .. 
Conee,Spic'5  &c. 
Trunks,  etc... 
Trunks,  etc. . 

Jewelry  

Jewelry  

Silver  Plater. . . . 
Gold  Pens... 
Glass  Suiners.. 
Scales,  etc. . . 
Cisterns  .... 

Patterns  

Daguerreans 
Daguerreans 

Malster  

Painter  .... 
Paper  Boxes. 
Soda  Water.... 
Confections .... 
Confections .... 
Confections  . 
Gloves,  etc.. 
Gloves,  etc.. 

Baking,  etc  

Crackers,  etc. 
Crackers,  etc... 
Crackers,  etc... 
Crackers,  etc. .. 
Bakers'  Tools. . . 
Shoes,  etc . . . 
Shoes,  etc . . . 

Boxes  

Blank  Books,  etc. 
Blank  Books,etc 
Caps, etc. ... 


ToUls    $439,700  111,644,697  502 


Capital 
Inveated 


$80,000 

25,000 
80,000 
10,000 
8,fxw 
50,000 
15,000 
30,000 
20,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 
200 
6co 
22,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,500 
500 
3,000 
5,000 
4,000 
7,000 
3,000 
200 
4,600 
5.500 
2,500 
1,000 
300 

8,000 
20,000 
5,000 
12,000 
200 
400 


Value  of 
HaanCact- 


$  87,350 
150,000 
75.000 
20,000 
100,000 
100,000 
$0,000 
5,000 


15,000 


3,000 
4,000 
300 
40,000 
15,000 
4,000 
8,300 
5,000 
J0,OOO 

75.000 
25.750 

105,000 

7.500 
500 

15,000 
30,000 
15,000 


10,000 

500 

10,000 
17,000 
8,000 

+t.247 
250 


88 
10 
60 

50 
50 

50 
20 

4 
4 

8 
3 
5 
4 
2 
2 
13 
5 

n 

7 
9 
6 

15 
5 

15 
5 
I 
8 
8 
8 

5 
6 

8 
30 
30 
37 

I 


The  Democratic  Press  gave  the  following: 
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Iron  w^ks,  steam  engines,  etc  

Stoves  

Agricultural  implements...  

Brass  and  tin  ware,  etc  

Carriages,  wagons,  etc  

High  wines,  beer,  ale,  etc  

Soap,  candles,  lard,  etc  

Furniture  

Stone,  marble,  etc  

Planing  mills,  sash,  doors,  etc  

Musical  instroments  

Leather  

Barrels,  wooden  ware,  etc  

Brick  

Flour  

Chemicals  

Harness,  saddles,  etc.  

Sheet  and  bar  lead  

Glue  and  neats-foot  ml  

Starch,  estimated  

Daguerreotypes,  amtwotypes,  etc . . 

Engraving,  etc  

Cigars  

White  lead  

Types,  etc  

Boots,  shoes,  clothing,  and  other 

manufactures,  estimated  

Miscellaneous  

Toul,  1856  

Total,  185s  

Toul,  1854  


Oipital. 


$1,763,900 

185,000 
597,000 
357,000 
356,000 
497.000 
396,000 
354.000 
617,950 
445.000 
13.200 
332,000 
178,700 
300,000 
325,000 
15,000 
82.900 
35,000 
20,000 
15,000 
75.000 
11,000 
8,050 
50,000 


Haadt. 


500,000 
439.700 


3,866 
70 
575 
351 
881 

165 
100 
504 
843 
554 
31 
136 
171 
500 
73 
15 
330 

75 
15 
25 
75 
30 
26 
10 
30 

1.750 
502 


$7,759.40010,573 
6,295,000,  8,740 
4,220,000  5,o~ 
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Valneor 
Manufacture* 


$3,887,084 

338,000 
1. 1 34.300 
471,000 
948,160 
1,150,320 
528,021 
543.000 
896.775 
1.092.397 
37.000 
432,000 
357.250 
712,000 
636.569 
32,000 
271,000 
100,000 
25,000 
75.000 
100,000 
29,500 
16,800 
7,200 


750.000 
1,044.697 


$15,515,063 
.i,03i,49< 


HISTORY  OF  CHICAGO. 


MISCELLANEOUS  HANUFACTtJKI  NG  ITEMS  FOK  1856. 

Number  of  establishments  propelled  hy  steam   137 

Tons  of  cast  iron  consumed  (reported)  18,402 

TcMU  of  wrought  iron  consumed  (reported)  

Tons  of  coal  consumed  (reported)  38t5T6 

Cords  of  wood  consumed  (reported)  3>ooo 

REVIEW  OF  TRADE  IN  1857. 

The  year  1857,  which  closes  the  period  treated  in 
this  volume,  was  one  of  wide-spread  business  disaster. 
One  of  those  periodical  business  convulsions  had  swept 
over  the  land.  Following  the  unexpected  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Life  &  Trust  Company,  a  panic  occurred  in  the 
great  Eastern  money  centers,  so  general  as  to  com- 
pletely destroy  for  the  time  all  business  confidence. 
The  sudden  and  forced  liquidation  of  all  debts  which 
followed  so  lessened  values  that  insolvency  became  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  among  business  men. 
Trade  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  completely  paralyzed, 
and  the  new  year  showed  more  business  wrecks  than 
any  five  years  before.  Chicago  could  not  and  did  not 
come  out  of  the  storm  unscathed.  The  sudden  with- 
drawal of  all  orders  for  the  purchase  of  her  grain  and 
other  products  of  export  on  which  the  stability  of  her 
trade  was  built,  and  the  great  depreciation  of  all  State 
securities,  on  which  rested  the  solvency  of  the  Illinois 
banks,  brought  many  of  her  citizens  to  sudden  ruin,  and 
forced  several  of  her  banks  into  liquidation.  Up  to 
that  time  the  opinion  most  widely  held  concerning 
Chicago  by  those  not  personally  interested  in  her  was, 
that  her  marvelous  growth  had  been  of  the  mushroom 
order;  more  largely  on  the  basis  of  speculative  hopes  in 
what  the  city  was  to  become  than  on  any  well-grounded 
confidence  in  her  based  on  what  she  had  already 
achieved.  The  conservative  business  element  of  the 
East  had  ever  viewed  her  sudden  growth  with  more  of 
suspicion  than  of  wonder,  and  predictions  had  been 
common  that  the  first  business  collapse  would  burst  the 
bubble  and  leave  her  the  ruin  of  ruins  among  the  specu- 
lative cities  of  the  land.  The  crisis  came  as  unex- 
pectedly to  Chicago  as  to  the  other  cities  of  the  country. 
For  a  few  weeks  each  individual  and  each  community 
was  entirely  engrossed  in  endeavors  for  self-preserva- 
tion. When  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  and  so  far 
abated  as  to  allow  a  comparison  of  damage  done  and 
reserve  force  remaining,  the  "  mushroom  city  on  the 
lake  "  was  found  to  have  endured  the  financial  storm 
with  more  equanimity  and  apparently  less  damage  than 
any  of  the  older  cities,  and  to  be  awaiting  the  tide  of 
returning  prosperity  with  a  courage  and  strength  which 
her  business  reverses  had  only  redoubled.  Thenceforth 
her  business  standing  among  the  cities  of  the  country 
was  not  as  it  had  been  before;  the  problematical  dis- 
trust as  to  its  stability  and  inherent  merit  and  strength 
was  supplanted  by  a  confidence  in  its  inevitable  future 
which  has  since  then  made  it  the  center  of  confidence 
for  all  outside  capital  as  well  as  the  center  of  hope  for 
all  local  enterprise. 

The  sixth  annual  review  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Chicago  for  the  year  1857,  published  by  the  Chicago 
Press,  gave  a  full  statistical  report  of  the  trade  of  that 
year,  and  in  its  editorial  comments  reflected  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  and  sentiment  of  Chicago.  The  report  was 
incited  by  a  combination  of  the  spirits  of  pluck  and 
brag  which  was  then  and  has  ever  since  been  character- 
istic of  the  city.    The  following  excerpts  are  given : 

"  In  accordance  with  our  invariable  custom  we 
present  to  the  readers  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Press,  and 
the  public  generally,  the  Sixth  Annual  Review  of  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  our  city ;  and  in  doing  so  it  is 


proper  to  remark  that  such  a  statement  for  the  year 
1857  will  be  looked  upon  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest — for  in  many  respects  it  has  been  the  most 
important  one  in  the  history  of  Chicago.  While  old 
and  wealthy  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  succumbed 
to  the  financial  revulsion — while  crash  after  crash 
occurred  in  the  commercial  world,  and  ruin  left  its 
traces  on  every  hand — from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  we  heard  the  momentous 
query  put — 'How  stands  Chicago?'  For  years  the 
assertion  had  been  made  that  our  city  was  but  a  bubble^ 
to  be  exploded  by  the  first  breath  of  adverse  fortune. 
How  nobly  she  has  weathered  the  storm  and  falsified 
the  predictions  of  envious  rivals,  it  devolves  upon  us,  in 
dry  facts  and  figures  that  cannot  be  disputed,  to  dem- 
onstrate. We  will  show  the  people  of  the  East  that  not- 
withstanding they  have  rolled  desolation  and  panics 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Mississippi,  that  there 
is  in  the  commerce  of  our  city  a  vigor  and  elasticity 
which  are  equal  to  every  emergency.  We  will  show 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Chicago  throughout  the  past  year,  have  been  most  fully 
maintained,  and  that  the  falling  off  in  some  departments 
of  business  is  due  to  the  general  stagnation  of  trade 
throughout  the  whole  country.  It  will  be  fully  demon- 
strated by  our  tables  of  exports  and  imports— by  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  Northwest  was  never  before  so 
rich  in  the  elements  of  genuine  prosperity — ^that  had 
there  been  money  and  confidence  in  the  East,  our 
products  would  have  moved  forward  in  abundance, 
and  the  West  would  have  in  return  depleted  the  store- 
houses of  the  East  of  their  overstocked  importations — 
that  so  far  as  the  Northwest  is  concerned,  there  was  no 
cause  for  a  panic  ;  and  that  had  the  East  not  spent  her 
substance  in  over-trading,  over-speculating,  and  by  a 
long  series  of  violations  of  the  laws  of  commerce,  the 
West  would  have  saved  her  from  the  ruin  that  followed. 

**  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  strength  which,  amid 
the  recent  panic  and  wide-spread  disaster,  has  enabled 
Chicago  to  achieve  so  commanding  a  position  among 
her  sister  cities  of  the  Union  is  to  be  found  in  the  solid 
capital  which  her  bankers  and  business  men  possessed 
— the  accumulations  of  the  energy,  the  prudence,  and 
the  successful  commerce  of  the  last  dozen  years.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  wisdom  and  far-reaching  fore- 
cast which  induced  them  to  sustain  and  give  confidence 
to  our  home  currency — the  bills  of  the  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  banks.  These  bills  are  secured  by  State 
stocks,  and  though  at  one  time,  had  these  stocks  been 
thrown  on  the  market,  the  bills  could  scarcely  have  been 
worth  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar — the  actual  value  accord- 
ing to  the  sales  in  the  New  York  market,  for  most  of 
them  ranging  at  from  sixty  to  eighty  cents — ^yet  the  people 
gave  them  their  confidence  and  passed  them  from  hand 
to  hand  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  for  the  purchase  of 
goods.  Our  city  bankers  also  acted  nobly.  Though 
some  of  our  country  banks  were  forced  to  close  their 
doors,  and  all  the  banks  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
except  the  Marine  and  the  Chicago  banks  of  this  city, 
which  to  their  honor  be  it  said  paid  the  coin  on  demand 
for  all  their  issues,  virtually  suspended  specie  payments, 
yet  our  bankers  received  at  par  the  bills  of  all  the  coun- 
try banks,  and  thus  saved  the  business  of  the  city  from 
utter  stagnation  and  ruin.  The  position  which  our 
bankers  assumed  toward  our  business  men,  and  that  of 
business  men  toward  each  other,  was  riot  one  of  hostil- 
ity but  of  mutual  forebearance  and  support,  and  never  in 
commercial,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters,  was  the 
motto  more  beautifully  illustrated — *  in  union  there  is 
strength.* 
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**  In  striking  contrast  with  this  libera]  policy  was  the 
course  adopted  in  our  sister  city,  St  Louis.  The  bank- 
ers there  became  alarmed,  and  under  the  self-confident 
dictation  of  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri,  threw  out  the 
bills  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  This  at 
once  effectually  blocked  the  channels  of  trade  ;  in  a  few 
days  a  large  number  of  her  oldest  and  most  wealthy 
business  houses  went  by  the  board,  and  in  the  end,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  the  banks  themselves  were 
forced  to  suspend.  As  a  consequence,  merchants  in 
central  and  southern  Illinois,  and  in  southern  Iowa 
have  made  their  fall  purchases  in  this  city,  and  never 
has  the  great  fact  stood  out  in  bolder  relief  that  Chicago 
is  the  great  commercial  center  of  the  Northwest  than 
within  the  last  few  months.  Their  interests  are  identical, 
and  their  development  and  growth  in  wealth  and  all 
that  elevates  and  refines  our  common  humanity  must 
go  on  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio  for  untold  genera- 
tions. 

*'  Another  fact  deserves  special  notice  here.  The 
influence  of  our  commanding  commercial  position  in 
enabling  us  successfully  to  resist  the  panic,  is  patent  to 
all  men,  and  it  will  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
future  growth  of  the  city.  During  the  worst  weeks  of 
the  panic  our  shipments  of  wheat  were  about  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  per  day.  and,  of  all  cereals  averaged 
from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  bushels.  This  prod- 
uce went  very  far  toward  liquidating  maturing  West- 
em  indebtedness.  When  coin  and  exchange  became 
dear,  our  merchants  took  currency  from  their  customers,- 
bought  wheat  for  it  and  made  exchange  for  themselves. 
Such  an  example  of  Western  energy  and  shrewdness 
was  duly  appreciated  by  the  creditors  of  Chicago  deal- 
ers upon  the  seaboard.  It  is  not  a  mere  idle  boast ; 
but  a  simple  fact  that  Western  credit  is  now  stronger 
than  ever  before. 

"  To  all  those  who  have  persistently  slandered  our 
city — who  have  regarded  it  as  an  empty  bubble  soon  to 
explode,  and  bring  ruin  upon  all  those  who  had  placed 
any  confidence  in  her  stability,  the  figures  which  we  lay 
before  our  readers  to-day  are  a  crushing,  unanswerable 
reply. 

'*  The  opening  of  the  year  1 85  7  was  not  such  as  would 
have  foreboded  a  period  of  commercial  disaster.  The 
country  was  rich  in  its  products  after  a  series  of  most 
bountiful  harvests — the  majority  of  our  people,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  East,  rather  curtailing 
than  expanding  their  business,  and  in  no  former  period 
of  our  history  did  the  average  condition  of  the  commer- 
cial houses  of  this  city  appear  more  favorable.  As  the 
season  advanced,  however,  matters  in  the  East  grew 
worse,  and  the  Wall-street  gamblers,  through  their 
organs,  raised  the  cry  that  the  cause  of  all  the  disturb- 
ance was — the  West  Libels  on  the  character  of  our 
business  men — on  the  general  stability  of  our  country, 
were  publi^ed  far  and  wide;  and  a  most  desperate 
effort  was  made  to  bring  back  to  their  coffers  the  capi- 
tal which  had  forsaken  them  for  a  more  profitable 
market  in  the  West  The  commercial  communities  in 
the  East  had  over-traded,  and  by  a  long  series  of  enor- 
mous importations,  had  plunged  the  country  in  debt, 
and  now  they  began  to  see  that  unless  they  could  revo- 
lutionize the  entire  country,  West  as  well  as  East,  they 
alone  would  be  buried  in  the  ruin  which  their  own  fol- 
lies had  engendered.  But  all  this  could  have  but 
slightly  affected  the  Northwest,  had  the  people  and  the 
journals  of  the  West  been  true  to  themselves.  Unfortu- 
nately there  were  some  blind,  dissatisfied  and  jaundi<%d 
leaders  who  most  effectually  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  *  croakers  *  of  the  East.  Parties  who  had  large  and 


extensive  time-contracts  for  produce — made  during  the 
winter  of  1S56-57 — in  order  to  affect  the  market,  early 
in  the  spring  published  and  most  industriously  circu- 
lated reports — said  to  have  been  *  carefully  made  up  from 
actual  observation ' — that  there  was  comparatively  *  no 
grain  in  the  country ' — that  our  staples  were  exhausted — 
that  thfe  mighty  Northwest  had  neither  money  nor  prod- 
uce. Unfortunately  there  were  journals  throughout  the 
country — some  even  in  this  city — which  were  too  stupid 
to  see  through  the  transparent  trick — too  corrupt  to 
testify  to  the  truth,  or  too  lazy  to  investigate  the  matter 
for  themselves — which,  with  blatant  words,  loudly 
re-echoed  this  false  cry  of  the  general  poverty  of  the 
West.  These  slanders  were  most  eagerly  caught  up  by 
the  journals  of  the  East  and  extensively  published  under 
the  head  of  *  Western  Distrust  of  the  West*  The  effect 
was  instantly  felt.  Our  bankers  stood  appalled  at  the 
drain  which  immediately  set  in  on  them  from  their  cor- 
respondents in  the  East.  Large  sums  of  money  which 
had  been  sent  forward  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
crops  were  at  once  withdrawn  ;  and  when  navigation 
opened,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  our  merchants  to 
accommodate  the  trade.  The  Chicago  Daily  Press 
stood  alone  in  its  position,  that  the  Northwest  was 
entirely  solvent — that  she  was  teeming  with  wealth  in 
her  products — that  her  farmers  had  their  granaries  and 
their  storehouses  full,  and  were  ready  to  sell  at  a  fair 
price.  To  counteract  our  statements,  trade  circulars 
and  'cooked  up'  newspaper  articles  were  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  country,  stating  that  all  along  our 
rivers  and  lines  of  railroad,  the  country  had  run  itself  out, 
and  that  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ilhnois  there  were  not 
two  million  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds.  In  contradiction 
to  this,  we  at  that  very  time  published  reliable  statements, 
showing  that  between  Naples  and  Peoria,  there  had  been 
found  by  actual  count,  over  two  million  bushels  of  corn. 
The  tables  of  statistics  which  follow  in  this  review 
demonstrate  to  a  certainty  the  truth  of  the  assertions  we 
then  made.  We  find  that  the  receipts  of  corn  for  the 
season  by  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  are  4,122,601 
bushels;  by  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Railroiad,  407,- 
437;  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
1,892,219;  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  192,102; 
and  by  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  was  354,- 
166  bushels — nearly  all  of  which  was  from  the  crop  of 
1856.  And  yet  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
there  was  '  no  corn  In  the  country.' 

"  Not  content,  however,  with  slandering  the  West 
by  representing  her  as  poverty-stricken  in  respect  to 
the  crop  of  1856,  the  same  parties  circulated  false 
reports  relative  to  the  coming  crop  of  1857.  Because, 
in  some  portions  of  our  State,  the  small  crop  of  winter 
wheat  was  injured  by  the  winter  of  1856-57,  it  was 
stated  there  would  be  *  no  wheat  in  the  country.'  Then 
agaih,  touching  the  corn  crop  of  1S57,  which  proved  to 
be  the  largest  ever  grown  in  this  State,  the  same  parties, 
in  the  face  of  the  promising  accounts  which  came  in 
from  all  quarters  misrepresented  it,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality,  carrying  out  the  policy — or  plai^ 
as  it  would  appear  studiously  arranged  beforehand — to 
damage  Western  interests  and  Western  men.  True,  all 
now  know  that  the  position  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Press 
was  correct — as  the  facts  above  given,  and  which  may 
be  found  further  in  detail  in  this  article  abundantly 
prove;  but  these  truths  could  not  at  the  time  spoken 
of  be  demonstrated  beforehand  to  the  people  of  the 
East — especially  as  there  was  a  very  active  party  there, 
who  deemed  it  their  only  salvation  to  roll  back  the 
'  star  of  empire '  from  the  Great  Valley  of  the^issis- 
sippi.   The  honest  friends  of  the 
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by  the  misrepresentations  that  had  been  spread  by  inter- 
ested gamblers  and  their  abettors — and  the  consequent 
gener^  lack  of  faith  in  the  West  was  but  the  entering 
wedge  to  the  widespread  disaster  which  followed,  and 
which  all,  more  or  less,  have  felt  and  do  now  experience. 

"  It  is  not  our  object  or  design  to  brood  over  the 
errors  of  the  past;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  honest  jour- 
nalist to  chronicle  the  events  of  the  year,  be  they  favor- 
able or  otherwise,  so  that  our  people  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  wisdom  from  experience;  and  in 
this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  look  around  and  see 
the  position  which  those  now  o(xupy  who  labored  so 
industriously  to  damage  the  Northwest.  They  have  been 
the  first  to  fall  into  the  pit  they  so  earnestly  dug  for  others; 
and  if  ever  they  be  resurrected,  it  will  be  to  be  looked 
upon  with  general  di<;trust  As  for  those  journals 
which  so  violently  opposed  Western  interests,  while 
catering  for  Western  support,  they  have  spent  their  shot, 
and  their  shafts  are  for  the  future  barbless.  The 
mighty  Northwest,  even  now,  stands  firmly  in  her  posi- 
tion; Chicago,  her  center  and  index,  still  muntains  her 
commercial  supremacy — and  it  has  been  the  wonder  of 
the  whole  continent  that  she,  so  young,  so  ambitious  and 
enterprising,  should  have  so  stoutly  and  so  bravely 
irith^ood  the  Kvul^on. 

"By  reference  to  our  commercial  tables,  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  we  have  exercised  a  most  laudable 
economy  in  our  imports  of  merchandise,  our  exports, 
even  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  which  prevailed,  have  not 
materially  fallen  off.  We  have  exported  more  wheat, 
packed  more  beef,  and  shipped  more  cattle  than  in  the 
previous  season;  and  still  there  is  a  large  surplus  in  the 
country  for  next  srason's  business.  Unless  some  hith- 
erto unknown  mine  be  sprung  upon  the  money  markets 
of  the  world,  the  reasonable  prospect  is,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  Chicago  the  present  year  will  far  outstrip  that  of 
any  previous  one.  There  is  but  little  grain  in  the  East 
— with  four  months  of  winter  before  them.  The  banks 
of  New  York  are  overflowing  with  gold,  ready  for 
profitable  investment;  while  we  have  an  abundance  of 
produce  of  all  kinds,  which,  as  soon  as  navigation  opens, 
will  go  forward  and  relieve  the  embarrassed  of  all 
class^^ — for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  the  grain 
moves  general  prosperity  follows. 

**  In  the  tables  which  follow  in  this  article  will  be 
found  the  receipts,  shipments  and  prevailing  prices  of 
almost  evei7  important  article  of  trade  and  commerce 
for  the  year  1S57,  as  well  as  for  a  series  of  years  pre- 
ceding. To  the  merchant,  the  trader,  or  the  property- 
owner,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting;  as  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  they  demonstrate,  any  movement 
in  the  commercial  world  would  be  but  groping  in  the 
dark. 

"The  grain  trade — which  is  probably  the  most 
important  branch  of  our  commerce — has  been  active, 
aud  shows,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  but  a  slight 
falling  off  on  the  business  of  1856,  and  an  increase  over 
that  of  1855.  The  receipts  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in 
1855  were  20,487,953  bushels,  while  during  the  past 
year  th^  foot  up  21,856,206  bushels — a  falling  off  on 
the  receipts  of  1856  of  about  three  million  bushels.  The 
shipments  of  grain  and  flour  reduced  to  its  equivalent 
in  wheat,  during  the  past  year,  amount  to  18,032,768 
bushels — which  is  but  2,818,618  bushels  less  than  was 
shipped  in  1856,  and  over  tyro  millions  more  than  were 
shipped  in  1855.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  while 
there  is  a  slight  reduction  in  the  general  footing  up  for 


the  year,  that  in  the  great  staples  of  the  grain  trade  vt 
show  quite  a  large  increase.  Of  wheat  we  have  exported 
9.485,052  bushels,  or  1,147,632  bushels  more  than  in  1856, 
and  3,286,897  bushels  more  than  in  1855.  In  flour  also, 
there  is  a  large  increase.  We  exported  in  1857  259,- 
648  barrels,  or  forty  thousand  barrels  more  than  the 
shipments  of  1856.  Unfortunately,  the  people  of  the 
East  became  panic-stricken  just  as  the  wheat  crop  of 
1857  was  beginning  to  come  in — else  our  shipments  of 
wheat  and  flour  (reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  grain), 
would  have  been  several  million  bunels  more.  For  the 
present  year  there  is  a  grand  prospect  for  this  trade — 
the  crops  of  1857  almost  untouched,  plenty  of  money  in 
the  East,  and  a  general  scarcity  of  the  cereals. 

"  The  provision  trade  has  shown  quite  an  important 
increase  over  the  business  of  1856.  The  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  and  packed  during  the  season  just 
closed  is  19,127 — an  increase  on  the  business  of  1856 
of  4,000  head.  Before  the  scarcity  of  money  occurred, 
however,  packers'  estimates  exceeded  30,000  head. 

"  In  1857  we  find  there  were  over  twenty-five  thou- 
sand cattle  shipped  East — an  increase  of  over  three 
thousand  head  on  the  business  of  the  previous  year. 
Had  the  season  been  longer  this  number  would  undoubt- 
edly been  greatly  increased. 

"  Although  the  past  year  has  not  been  very  profit- 
able to  lumber  manufacturers,  yet  the  figures  show  the 
trade  to  be  in  a  most  favored  position.  The  receipts 
are  459.639,198  feet,  or  over  three  millions  more  than 
in  1856.  Had  the  business  kept  up  during  October  and 
November  at  the  same  rate  as  the  previous  portion  of 
the  season,  the  receipts  could  not  have  fallen  short  of 
500,000,000  feet.  The  shipments  for  the  year  are  58,- 
321,063  feet  more  than  those  of  1856. 

"The  stone  business  in  Chicago  isquiteaprominent 
branch  of  trade.  In  the  following  columns  will  be 
found  statistics  concerning  its  extent  and  position, 
which  cannot  fail  but  prove  of  interest  to  the  commer- 
cial community. 

"The  position  which  the  Chicago  and  Canadian 
trade  has  assumed  within  a  year  or  two  may  be  learned 
from  an  article  in  this  review,  which  contains  several 
valuable  statistical  tables.  Our  relations  with  Canada 
are  of  great  importance,  and  our  trade  with  our  neigh- 
bors across  the  line  is  annually  on  the  increase. 

<*  In  coal,  salt,  high  wines,  hides,  cheese,  butter,  and 
many  other  important  branches  of  trade,  will  be  found 
a  large  increase  on  the  business  of  1856.  Of  course, 
even  with  this  increase,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  during  the  past  few 
months,  which  has  no  doubt  operated  to  lessfen  the 
figures  to  a  considerable  extent. 

'*  The  growth  of  our  lake  commerce  is  worthy  of 
some  space  in  our  review,  and  we  have  presented  some 
statistics  showing  its  growth  and  position.  We  give 
lists  of  steamers,  propellers  and  sail  vessels  engaged  in 
the  general  merchandise  business  of  our  city. 

"  We  also  give  the  rates  which  exchange  on  New 
York,  Buffalo  and  St  Louis  have  commanded  each  week 
during  the  past  four  years.  It  is  quite  an  interesting 
table  and  could  not  be  well  omitted  in  giving  a  general 
view  of  our  trade  and  commerce. 

"  The  shipping  interest  in  our  city  is  now  large  and 
extensive,  and  demands  some  attention.  A  carefully 
prepared  table  of  the  rates  of  freights  for  carrying 
wheat  and  com  to  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  m\\  be  found 
in  this  review." 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  some  of 
the  leading  articles  transported  on  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  C>nal  each  year  since  its  completion: 
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Total  Imports  and  Exports. — Below  will  be 
found  a  table  showing  the  total  imports  and  exports  by 
lake,  canal  and  railroads  during  1857.  We  have  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  it  perfect,  and  so  far 
as  the  books  in  our  public  offices  are  accurate,  will  this 
statement  be  found  correct.  The  imports  have,  as  a 
general  thing,  been  properly  classified,  and  may  be  re- 
lied upon;  but  the  system  of  classification  in  regard  to 
our  exports  is  so  general,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible 
to  make  up  a  complete  table  from  their  books.  We  find 
that  the  item  under  the  head  of  "merchandise"  is  made 
to  include  almost  every  article  of  trade,  from  a  needle 
to  an  anchor.  We  trust  that  we  will  be  able  to  report 
a  better  state  of  affairs  next  year.  It  is  an  important 
matter  to  know  how  much  we  export  and  import,  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  some  of  our  railway  com- 
panies are  beginning  to  appreciate  this,  and  classify  and 
^stematize  more: 

STATEMENT 

SJiowi^ff  tke  Cmparaiivi  Receipts  and  Shipmmis  ly  LaJu,  Canal  and 
Railroad  for  i8s7. 

KECEIPTS. 


Articles. 

Lake, 

Canal. 

Railroad. 

Total. 

Ag.  imp,  lbs,. 

.... 

37.300 

15,286,072 

15  323.370 

Ag,  prod's  lbs. 

146,460 

23,760 

11,723,006 

11,893,327 

181,792 

181,792 

.... 

.... 

Apples,  bbls.. 

8.375 

.... 

8.795 

17,170 

Bark,  a>rds . . 

S,il8 

.... 

5. "8 

Barley,  bu  

33,160 

2,692 

86,191 

122,043 

Barrels  (e)  ... 

12,910 

1,240 

32,771 

46,921 

Beans,  bu.... 

2,827 

132 

6.850 

9,809 

Beer.  bbls.... 

22,596 

.... 

2,429 

25.025 

Brick,  m  

559 

191 

217,721 

218.471 

Beef,  bbls.... 

438 

30 

13 

481 

Broom,  c.  ts. . 

46 

383 

429 

Buckwheat . . . 

.... 

148 

148 

Butter,  lbs.  . . 

4.395 

1,534.990 

1.539.385 

Calves,  no. 

1.894 

1,894 

Cattle,  no.  . , . 

53 

48.235 

48,288 

Car  axles  .... 

54 

54 

Car  wheels. . . 

1.732 

Castings,  Ions 

2.059 

""38 

2.097 

Cheese,  lbs. . . 

8,000 

970,590 

978,590 

Coal,  tons  . . . 

134.043 

6,636 

30,671 

171.350 

3,200 

4,122,605 

3.085.825 

7,211,630 

Cotton,  lbs.. 

103,000 

103,000 

D'd  Hogs,  lbs. 

8,442,611 

8,442,611 

D'd  Beef.  lbs. 

211,712 

211,712 

Dr'd  Fniit.lbs. 

516,987 

516,987 

Eng.  &  Boilers 

II 

II 

Fish,  bbls. . . . 

15.569 

15.569 

Flour,  bbls. . . 

5.347 

12,931 

376.752 

5.030 

F'niture.pkgs. 

4,290 

4,290 

"  tons. 

II 

2,632 

2.643 

1,138 

1.138 

Grass  Sd..  lbs. 

5.900 

162,751 

2,288,572 

2,257,223 

Grindst's,  tns. 

527 

527 

Hair,  tons... 

I 

I 

Hay,  tons.. . . 

"'83 

593 

240 

916 

Herop,  lbs . . . 

193.637 

193.637 

Hides,  lbs.... 

72,353 

5.366.931 

5,439,284 

Hides,  no. . . . 

1.159 

61,833 

62,993 

Hogs  (live). .  ■ 

208,902 

208,903 

Horses,  no... 

4,428 

4,428 

Hoops.cds.  .. 

10 

30 

40 

Hul»,  no. . . . 

24.584 

24.584 

Iron  &  N'ls,  t. 

6,950 

""  % 

2.835 

9.793 

Iron.P&S.tns 

6,154 

21 

255 

6,630 

Lard,  bbls.... 

149 

7.085 

7.234 

Lath,  00..... 

79,650,000 

494,000 

80,144,000 

Lead,  tons. .. 

"36 

2,091 

2,137 

Lime,&c.bbls. 

33.320 

7,686 

45.485 

76,49< 

Lumber,  ft. . . 

♦44. 396.300 

196,150 

15.046,748 

459.639.198 

Mach'iy,  pks. 
"  tons 

175 
104 

41 

3igitizecPSi 

^  »75 
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Aitidea. 

Lake. 

Canal. 

Railroad. 

Total. 

Marble,  tons... 

651 

651 

Malt,  bn  

3,360 

42,376 

4S.7'l6 

Md9e>,  pkgs..  • 

160.761 

160  761 

Mdse. ,  tons. . . 

83.7dq 

fry 

ao2 

qi  .661 

I7d.6l2 

Meal,  lbs.  ... 

101,892 

lie 

Mill  Sto's,  tns . 

23 

23 

Mill  Stuffs. . . . 

41^.110 

7,Q27.";s6 

8,'»62.87S 

Molasses,  bis.. 

1.848 

1,84s 

80 

114 

OdO  d12 

I 

I  107  261 
11^ 

Oil.  bbl  ... 

Oil  Cake,  lbs. . 

44.767 

Paper,  lbs.  . . 

436,460 

436,460 

Peaches,  boxes 

8.0W 

8.040 

38,441 

38,441 

Pickets,  no.. . . 

1,182  000 

1,182,000 

Pork,  bbls  . . . 

e 

2,787 

6^126 

8,gi8 

Posts,  c'r,  no. . 
Provi^ons,  lbs. 

544,302 

544,302 

4.200 

4,852,830 

6,252,228 

R.  R.  Chairs.. 

10, 188 

10,188 

R,  R.  Iron,  t's 

37. 

*  *  '787 

38,092 

R.  R.  Ties,  no. 

120,076 

132. I H 

Reapers,  no. . . 

95 

95 

Rye,  bush .... 

2.311 

84,485 

86,698 

Salt,  bbls..... 

204.469 

4 

204,471 

Salt,  sacks  ... 

117,377 

117,377 

Lard, tons .... 

i.8w 

1,850 

53,469 

35,469 

Shingles,  no. . 

110.462.2^0 

1,368,000 

I1I.8lO.2SD 

S.  Bolts,  cds. . 

7.182 

.... 

7  182 

81,000 

81,000 

Slate,  tons. .  • . 

I"U 

114 

Spokei,  ao. . . . 
Staves,  no. . . . 

J/  J*  j^"^ 

17 1.100 
ji  J.J*'" 

1.121. 000 

30,610 

1.1  SI. 610 

Stone,  cy.  . . 

122.842 

122,842 

Stone,  tons . . . 

"  ■  J"  J 

^\ 

1,980 

Stone  ware  . . . 

58,123 

S8,I31 

Sugar,  lbs.  ■  .-■ 

I.7I4.q6i 

6,433, 166 

8,147,127 

Sundries,  tons. 

172 

2 

347 

521 

Tallow,  bbls. . 

56$ 

■)6s 

Tar,  lbs.  

2Q,7^0 

2q.7SO 

Tel.  poles,  no. 

12,883 

12,883 

Thresh.  Mach. 

140 

9IO 

350 

Tobacco,  lbs.. 

91,266 

91,266 

Vinegar,  bbls.. 
Wag\  &  Bug's 

9 

9 

625 

5 

153 

783 

Water  pipe,  pc. 

1,835 

1.835 

Wheat,  bu  

8,470 

885.531 

9,461,039 

10,355.030 

Whisky,  bbls. . 

430 

5,881 

24.255 

30,566 

White  Lead.lb 

425,012 

425,012 

Wood,  cords. 

79.463 

21,592 

» 7.974 

119,029 

Wool,  lbs. . . . 

89,588 

1,027,243 

1,116,831 

SHIPMENTS. 

Articles, 

Lake. 

Canal. 

Railroad. 

Total. 

Ag.  Imp.,  lbs. 

520,418 

6,930,844 

7.451.S62 

Ag.  prod's,  lbs. 

53.312 

1,348,192 

1,401,404 

Ashes,  lbs.  . . . 

165,582 

165,582 

Apples,  bbls. . 
Barley,  bu  

10 

5.931 

5.941 

1,104 

9.993 

158,829 

169,926 

Bark,  cords. . . 

686 

686 

Barrels,  no.. . . 

3.900 

10,037 

13.937 

54 

8,600 

8.654 

Beer,  bbls. . . . 

6 

I.313 

I.319 

Beef,  bbls  ... 

44.203 

53 

146 

44.402 

Broom  Com,ts. 

358 

35 

393 

B.  W.  Fl'r,  bis. 

83 

83 

Butter,  lbs  

45.350 

45.350 

Castings,  tons. 

236 

849 

1.075 

Cheese,  lbs  ... 

218,406 

218,406 

Coal,  tons .... 

634 

22,764 

23,398 

Co-n.  bu  

48,620 

6,825,134 

122 

25.365 

25.487 

D'd  Hogs,  lbs. 

4.329,253 

4,229,253 

P  d  Beef,  lbs. . 

348,626 

348.626 

E'd  Fruit,  lbs. 

13.179 

13.179 

Engines,  no. . . 

5 

5 

Articles. 

Lake. 

Canal. 

Railroad. 

Total. 

Fish,  bbls. . . . 

.... 

147 

.... 

147 

Flour,  bbls. . , 

167,227 

644 

78,407 

255.278 

Furniture,  tons 

.... 

47 

392 

439 

Grass  Seed,lbs. 

731,300 

806,648 

1.537.948 

0.  Stones,  tons 

14 

.... 

14 

Hair,  tons. . . . 

40 

.  • .  • 

.... 

40 

Hay,  Ions .... 

434 

596 

.... 

1.030 

75,200 

66,578 

141.778 

Hides,  lbs  ... 

196,000 

.... 

1,320,300 

1,516,300 

Ho(^,  cords. . 

•  • . . 

35 

.... 

35 

.... 

110,070 

1 10,070 

Horses,  no  

.... 

.... 

2,  ICS 

2,105 

Iron  &  Nails.. 

39 

140 

24.328 

24.479 

Iron,  P.  &  Sc'p 

601 

106 

35 

742 

Lard,  bbls  

2,210 

.... 

1.476 

3.686 

.... 

14.118,275 

38.519.420 

52,637,695 

Lead,  tons  

928 

180 

1,108 

Lime,  bbls  

1,010 

1,392 

12.759 

iS,i6t 

Lumber,  ft. . . . 

240,330 

82,427,639 

228,919,370 

311.747.839 

Mach'ry,  tons. 

.  •  • . 

2.273 

2.273 

Marble,  tons. . 

.... 

103 

I03 

Mach'ry,  tons. 

"5 

91 

-  «  «  - 

206 

Mdse,,  tons, . . 

9,189 

717 

137.253 

147.159 

Mdse.,  pkgs. . 

23.178 

23.178 

Meal,  lbs  

402,770 

. .  •  • 

113,289 

5 16.059 

Mill  Stuffs,  lbs. 

.... 

76,716 

76,716 

Millstone,  lbs. 

*  *  ■  • 

6,500 

1,400 

7.900 

Molasses,  bbls. 

-  *  •  « 

•   •   >  4 

1,506 

1.506 

389,184 

1,890 

24.538 

415,612 

Oil.  bbls  

35 

.... 

35 

Pelts,  &c.,  lbs. 

■ .  •  • 

592.973 

592.973 

Pork,  bbls  

12,151 

91 

17.836 

30,078 

Posts,  no  

. . .  ■ 

31.656 

587,880 

619,536 

Provisions,  lbs. 

1,617,460 

1,846,106 

3.463,566 

R.  R.  Iron.  Ins. 

139 

55 

.... 

184 

Reapers,  no, . . 

102 

869 

971 

Salt,  bbls..... 

3,340 

".57S 

57.501 

71.319 

Salt,  sacks  

58,534 

.... 

58,534 

Lard,  tons. . . . 

> .  • . 

585 

88 

673 

45 

6,471 

6,516 

Shingles,  no . . 

20,131,250 

134,696,500 

154,827.750 

Sh.  Bolts,  cds. 



489 

76 

565 

Staves,  cords. . 

519 

206 

725 

Stone, tons   

1,604 

7,000 

8.604 

Sugar,  bbls.  . . 

12,645 

876.550 

889.195 

Sundries,  tons. 

99 

35 

3.464 

3.598 

Tallow,  lbs.  . . 

1,807 

37 

345 

2,189 

Vinegar,  lbs. . 

60 

60 

Wagons,  no. . . 

110 

1,624 

■  1,734 

Wheat,  bu  ... 

9,284,705 

ia.383 

187,964 

9,485,082 

Whisky,  bbls.. 

609 

359 

9.014 

9.9S2 

Wood,  cords. . 

126 

126 

Wool,  lbs    ,  ,  , 

3,276 

735  7" 

738,987 

AUXILIARY  AGENCIES. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  development  of  the  trade, 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  Chicago  have  been 
traced  from  the  beginning  to  a  period  when  the  city 
had  attained  the  foremost  rank  among  the  commercial 
cities  of  the  country.  Thus  far,  the  record  has  been  of 
results,  and  of  a  progress  so  rapid  as  to  be  phenomenal. 
Such  progress  was  not  the  result  of  chance,  nor  of 
what  is  sometimes  termed  good  fortune.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  energetic  causes,  rather  than 
a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances ;  causes  as 
remarkable  as  the  growth  of  the  city  itself.  Due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  all  the  natural  advantages  arising 
from  its  geographical  location,  and  the  fertility  and 
productiveness  of  the  tributary  country,  the  unprece- 
dented growth  of  Chicago  is  more  largely  attributable  to 
human  foresight,  courage,  energy  and  enterprise  than 
any  other  modern  city  in  the  world.  j 

So  late  as  June,  '«25i9gF5^6dW^®<5gt€ 
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the  geologist  and  historiographer,  with  Major  Long's 
second  expedition,  at  the  close  of  a  most  disparaging 
discription  of  Chicago  and  the  surrounding  country, 
said:  "The  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of  the 
lake,  and  the  scarcity  of  harbors  along  the  shore,  must 
ever  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the  commer- 
cial importance  of  Chicago.  The  extent  of  the  sand 
banks  which  are  formed  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
shore  by  the  prevailing  north  and  north-westerly  winds, 
will  likewise  prevent  any  important  works  from  being 
undertaken  to  improve  the  port  of  Chicago."  In  1832, 
Milwaukee,  eighty-five  miles  north,  and  Michigan  City, 
twenty-five  miles  south,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  were 
both  considered  as  likely  to  become  great  trade  centers 
SLR  Chicago.  Only  the  residents  of  Chicago  had  supreme 
faith  in  her  future.  No  city  ever  started  under  more 
discouraging  conditions.  The  site  was  on  a  level  so 
low  that  the  waves  of  the  lake,  when  driven  by  eastern 
storms  submerged  half  the  ground  on  which  the  pres- 
ent city  is  built,  and  inundations  from  the  spring 
freshets  were  frequent  when  the  Desplaines  River, 
overflowing  its  banks  joined  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  and  sought  an  out- 
let through  its  low  banked  channel  at  the  site  of  the 
amphibious  town. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  indulge  in  speculations  as  to  the 
causes  which  brought  together  at  such  an  unpromising 
spot,  the  wonderful  aggregation  of  human  energy  which 
has  overcome  every  natural  obstacle,  and  built  a  city, 
where  under  other  conditions  no  city  would  have  been. 
In  twenty  years  all  was  changed.  The  river  creeping 
in  tortuous  course  behind  forbidding  sand-bars  to  its 
shallow  outlet  had  been  made  straight,  and,  through 
wide  opening  piers,  welcomed  to  a  safe  haven  the  storm- 
tossed  ships.  Wharfs  and  docks,  and  warehouses  lined 
its  banks  where  trees  had  stood  before,  and  forests  of 
masts  lined  its  borders.  The  city  had  been  lifted,  and 
stood  on  dry  ground,  high  above  the  flood.  The  waters 
of  the  Desplaines  no  longer  threatened  devastation, 
but,  turned  into  an  artificial  channel,  bore  a  never  cea.s- 
ing  flood  of  wealth  to  the  city,  vieing  in  beneficent 
service  with  a  dozen  lings  of  railway,  converging  to  this 
common  center,  and  reaching  their  iron  arms  far  out  to 
the  north,  to  the  south,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 

The  energy  which  had  wrought  such  changes  and 
achieved  such  wonderful  results  had  one  peculiar  char- 
acteristic. It  was  prophetic,  ever,  in  its  immeasurable 
faith,  providing  for  what  was  to  come.  The  sudden 
avalanche  of  grain  which  came  to  Chicago  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal,  constantly  increasing  as  each  newly 
built  railroad  added  to  its  volume,  ever  found  waiting 
buyers,  and  shippers,  and  warehouses  and  elevators  of 
ample  capacity,  ready  built  for  the  trade.  The  city  has 
thus  from  the  beginning  always  been  found  prepared  to 
avail  herself  of  each  new  branch  of  trade  which  has  come 
to  her;  hence,  no  opportunity  has  been  lost  to  her  by 
being  taken  unawares,  and  no  advantage  wasted,  how- 
ever pressing  or  unexpected  its  appearance,  for  want  of 
foresight  in  preparation  or  courageous  promptness  in 
its  appropriation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  commercial  history  of  Chi- 
cago the  avenues  of  trade,  whether  for  the  export 
and  import  of  merchandise  by  lake,  or  the  receipt 
and  distribution  inland,  was  restricted  by  most  serious 
natural  obstacles.  Until  1834,  there  was  no  harbor. 
A  sand-bar  ran  across  the  present  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  roadstead  outside,  unprotected  by  headlands, 
made  what  is  now  the  safe  harbor  of  Chicago  a  point  on 
the  western  shore  to  be  avoided,  except  in  mild  weather, 
whea  vessels  might  ride  quietly  at  anchor  oB  shore, 
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while  their  cargoes  and  passen^rs  were  debarked  and 
landed  by  the  primitive  means  of  lighters. 

Leading  inland  from  Chicago  were  no  roads  that 
were  passable.  The  land  was  a  low,  damp  prairie, 
which,  in  the  wet  seasons  of  spring  and  fall,  became  little 
better  than  a  bog,  over  which  the  roads  were  well  nigh 
useless  for  heavy  teams,  except  in  the  dryest  summer  or 
the  coldest  winter.  The  radius  of  country  tributary  to 
Chicago  was  thus  measured  by  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation. No  farmer  could  safely  bring  a  load  of  corn 
or  wheat  from  a  further  distance  than  fifty  miles  with 
any  expectation  of  profit.  So,  at  the  beginning,  the 
radius  of  country  directly  tributary  to  Chicago  as  a  grain 
mart  may  be  safely  set  at  that  distance.  The  notable 
exceptions  to  the  restrictions  was  in  the  marketing  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  which  could  be  driven  in,  thus 
being  made  to  transport  themselves  to  market.  The 
first,  and  most  important,  commercial  need  of  Chicago 
was  better  means  of  transportation  centering  at  the 
chosen  site  of  the  great  city. 

Plank  Roads  superseded  the  primitive  roadways 
over  all  the  important  thoroughfares  leading  from  the 
city  at  a  quite  early  date;  thus  essentially  enlarging  the 
area  of  trade  subsidiary  to  the  city.  The  Southwestern 
Plank  Road,  left  the  "  Bull's  Head  "  on  Madison  Street, 
and  passed  through  Lyonsville  to  Brush  Hill,  near  what 
is  now  LaGrange  Station,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  From 
that  point  the  Oswego  Plank  Road  extended  fourteen 
miles  further  in  a  southwestern  direction,  to  the  Naper- 
ville  settlement.  The  Northwestern  Plank  RoiuJ 
started  from  the  Galena  depot,  and  extended  seventeen 
miles  to  the  present  village  of  Desplain^  in  Maine 
Township.  Seven  miles  out  the  Western  Plank  Road 
branched  off  toward  Elgin,  running,  in  1853,  some 
twelve  miles  in  that  direction.  The  Southern  Plank 
Road  started  on  State  Street,  at  the  south  line  of  the 
city,  and  extended  ten  miles  in  a  southerly  direction 
toward  Iroquois  County.  There  were  also  projected  in 
1853,  the  Blue  Island  Plank  Road,  from  that  village 
due  north  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  city;  thence 
along  Blue  Island  Avenue,  which  the  City  Council  had 
planked  to  Madison  Street;  and  the  Lake  Shore  Plank 
Road,  which  commenced  at  the  north  line  of  the  city 
on  Clark  Street,  from  thence  it  ran  northwardly,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  lake  shore  by  Rees  &  Hundley's 
tavern,  through  Pine  Grove  to  Little  River,  and  thence 
to  Hood's  tavern  on  the  Green  Bay  Road. 

These  roads  raised  the  mud  embargo,  which  had 
before  hampered  the  country  trade  a  good  part  of  each 
year,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  circle  of  country  that 
sought  Chicago  as  a  market. 

The  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  completed 
in  1848,  was  the  first  great  feeder,  and  remained, 
for  many  years,  the  most  important  avenue  of  transpor- 
tation between  the  city  and  the  interior  of  the  State. 
During  the  five  years,  from  1850  to  1857,  railroads  were 
built  in  alt  directions  centering  in  Chicago,  and  at  the 
latter  date  the  present  magnificent  system  of  transporta- 
tion, which  has  since  so  developed  in  magnitude  as  to 
reach  all  points  in  the  United  States,  the  Canadas,  and 
Mexico,  was  fairly  inaugurated,  and  in  such  manner  as 
to  secure  to  Chicago  the  position  she  has  come  to  hold 
as  the  great  railroad  center  of  the  continent. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Harbor,  or  rather  the 
building  of  the  harbor,  the  dredging  and  straightening 
of  the  river,  and  the  building  of  docks  and  wharves  for 
the  convenience  of  the  immense  commerce  which  the 
improved  means  of  land  transportation  had  centered  in 
the  city;  kept  even  pace  with  those  eoterpri5eaf^n~tb& 
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Rummer  of  1833  the  first  pier  was  built,  and  tn  the 
spring  of  1S34  the  first  sand-bar  had  disappeared,  and 
thereafter  Chicago  was  open  to  a  commerce  which  has 
increased  each  year  until  the  [Hesent  time.* 

Customs. —  Up  to  1846,  Chicago  belonged  to  the 
Collection  District  of  Detroit,  being  a  port  of  delivery 
only.  All  the  statistics  pertaining  to  customs,  foreign 
and  lake  trade  were  merged  in  the  general  reports  of 
the  whole  district  at  Detroit.  July  16,  1846,  the  new 
District  of  Chicago  was  created  embracing  in  its  juris- 
diction the  harbors,  rivers  and  waters  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  as  far  north  as  the  town  and 
river  of  Sheboygan,  and  as  far  south  as  the  dividing  line 
between  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Chicago  at 
that  time  became  a  port  of  entry,f  thus  being  recog- 
nized by  the  Government,  and  placed  on  an  equal  com- 
mercial footing  with  other  American  ports  of  the  first 
class.  The  lake  trade  did  not  show  a  large  foreign 
element  in  early  years  as  is  evinced  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Chicago  Weekly  Democrat.  Septem- 
ber 26,  1848,  it  said: 

"Before  1846  there  was  no  foreign  trade  at  this 
point.  In  that  year  there  was  but  ^14.10  received  in 
payment  of  duties.  In  1847,  however,  the  following 
descriptions  of  goods  were  received  here,  paying  duties 
to  the  amount  below:  Fire  wood,  256^  cords;  peaches, 
2  bbls.;  saddles,  1.  The  duties  received  on  these  arti- 
cles amounted  to  $768.13,  the  value  of  articles  was 
$1,182.90. 

"  In  1848,  to  September  i,  the  following  is  the  amount 
of  dutiable  goods  imported:  St.  Urbes  salt,  7,100 
minots;  sea  oil,  18  barrels;  cod  oil,  68  barrels;  mack- 
erel, 150  barrels;  salmon  10  barrels;  herring,  21  barrels 
and  100  boxes;  charcoal,  19  barrels;  lumber,  149,900 
feet;  stone,  13  cords;  wood,  142  cords;  shingles,  2  bun- 
dles; crockery,  8  crates.  The  value  of  the  above  arti- 
cles was  $6,600.70,  and  the  duty  $1,629.48.  The  total 
value  of  articles  paying  duty  at  this  point  imported 
since  Chicago  was  make  a  port  of  entry  has  been  $7,- 
783.60,  and  the  duty  collected  $2,411.71." 

The  first  importation  of  foreign  goods  from  the 
Atlantic  was  in  1848.  It  consisted  of  a  cargo  of  salt, 
directed  from  Turk's  Island,  aboard  the  brig  "McBride." 
The  vessel  passed  through  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  Canada  waters,  in  bond,  the  duties  being  paid  at 
the  custom  house  in  Chicago  on  its  arrival^  December  4. 
The  Chicago  Democrat  of  December  13,  1848,  states 
that  this  was  the  first  shipment  ever  made  from  tlie 
Atlantic  direct  to  any  port  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  adds 
that  it  passed  through  the  Lachine  and  Wetland  canals. 

The  following  tables  furnished  by  the  Revenue 
Department  at  Washington,  give  the  statistical  history 
of  the  port,  for  the  twenty  years  succeeding  its  estab- 
lishment.! 

Statement  of  the  names  of  collectors,  with  dates  of 
their  first  ofiicial  bonds,  for  the  port  of  Chicago,  111., 
from  July  t6,  1846,  to  June  30,  1871. 

Name  of  Collector.  Date  of  Bond. 

William  B.  Snowhook  Auofust  27.  1846 

Jacob  Russell  -...May  11,  1849 

William  B.  Snowhook  June  6,  1853 

Phillip  Conley  July  17,  1855 

Jacob  Fry  April  13,  1857 

ttolton  F.  Strother  June  21,  1858 

Julius  White  April  6,  1861 

Luther  Haven  October  10,  1861 

T.  J.  Kinsella  Mareh  22,  1866 

*  For  detailed  mentioo       article*  on  Harbor  and  llarine.  Railroads,  and 
the  lllinoi*  ft  Michigan  Canal  elaewhere  in  this  volnnc. 
tSee  Harbor  and  Marine. 

tTbeaerinof  yeara  in  the  accompanying  tables  h  extended  beyond  the 
period  generally  tmied  In  tbia  voIbim,  aa  otnerwiae  tbdr  value  aod  intcTcat 
would  be  impaiKd, 


W.  B.  Scates  ,  Tune  36,  1866 

James  E.  McLean  June  16,  1869 


Statemknx  Showinc  the  number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels 
IN  THE  FoREiuN  Trade,   which  entered   into  and 

CLEARED  FROM  THE  CUSTOMS  DiSTRIcr  OF  ChICAOO 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNK  JO,  FROM  1847 
TO  1871. 

ENTERED. 


VKAR  ENDED 
JUNE  30 — 


1847 
1848 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 

I8S9 
i860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1S65 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


American. 


Foreijtn. 


Toial. 


No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

4 

1,858 

I 

350 

5 

2,308 

12 

4.205 

2 

399 

14 

4,604 

6,620 

II 

2.397 

35 

9.017 

18 

6,690 

4 

648 

22 

7.338 

10 

4.587 

I 

215 

II 

4.802 

4 

942 

I 

213 

5 

1. 155 

8 

2,130 

8 

2,130 

19 

6.236 

3 

703 

32 

6.939 

37 

27,364 

15 

2,916 

52 

30,380 

122 

86,948 

93 

2o,68t 

215 

107,639 

100 

70,179 

109 

27,051 

209 

97.230 

74 

28.573 

90 

22,256 

164 

50,829 

97 

52,063 

21 

5.269 

118 

57.332 

92 

45.068 

28 

7.472 

120 

52.540 

158 

70.465 

43 

12,133 

201 

82,598 

365 

178.797 

164 

45.i8i 

529 

223,978 

395 

169,691 

331 

69,601 

636 

239,392 

202 

108,007 

213 

64.304 

415 

172,311 

184 

99.709 

155 

49.699 

339 

149,40s 

147 

89.234 

234 

73.425 

38t 

162,659 

74 

55.oof( 

146 

43.519 

220 

98.525 

45 

15.231 

120 

33." 48 

165 

48,379 

26 

9.480 

III 

28,508 

137 

37.98S 

46 

12,690 

77 

21,979 

123 

34.669 

65 

90,906 

109 

39.932 

174 

50.838 

CLEAKKD. 


YEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  30— 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
i860 
t86i 
1862 
1S63 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


American. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

No. 

'I'onn. 

No. 

1*ons. 

No. 


Tons. 

5 

I,302 

I 

350 

6 

1.552 

3 

807 

3 

807 

5 

964 

13 

2.796 

18 

3.760 

4 

1.043 

5 

998 

9 

2,041 

8 

2.093 

I 

215 

9 

2.308 

10 

3.403 

I 

313 

II 

3,616 

9 

3.288 

9 

2,288 

30 

8,014 

3 

703 

33 

S.717 

44 

31.464 

»5 

2,916 

59 

34.380 

81 

76,930 

84 

19,511 

165 

96.441 

77 

57.713 

98 

24.277 

175 

81.990 

110 

39.819 

59 

14,809 

169 

54.628 

-  88 

53.899 

44 

12,000 

132 

65,899 

130 

61,283 

24 

6.670 

154 

67.95a 

365 

138.424 

45 

".999 

410 

150,4*3 

451 

179.791 

162 

44.759 

613 

224,550 

469 

195.276 

227 

68.779 

696 

264.055 

216 

113,683 

213 

64,686 

429 

178.369 

199 

104,507 

157 

50.567 

356 

155.074 

141 

77.737 

252 

80,001 

393 

I57i738 

77 

32.580 

150 

46.382 

337 

68,962 

149 

47.514 

129 

35.978 

378 

83.492 

187 

63,046 

103 

27.834 

290 

90,880 

171 

50,856 

54 

14,928 

225 

65.784 

283 

83,017 

100 

27.356 

383 

110.373 

Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  12,  1883. 

J.  N.  Whitney, 

At  '  ' 
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Statement  of  tonnage  of  vessels  sailing  with  docu- 
ments issued  at  Chicago,  lit. 


June  30, 

June  30. 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30. 
June  30, 


1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

1851  

1853   • 

1853  

1854  

1855   

1856  

1857  

1858   

J859  

i860  

1861  

i86a  

1863  

1864  

1865  

1866  

1867  

1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  


Sail. 


3.951.56 
9,962.06 
16,805.58 
20,592.61 
22,396.61 
24.215-71 
25.895-54 
29,627.49 

47.764-03 
51,529.88 
59.465-63- 
58,849.63 
60,471  89 
68,582.19 
72,986.37 
94,326.51 
1 1 1.350.40 
142,274.39 
120,265.84 
122,203.89 
82,617.45 
89,905.18 

93,139-45 
86,539.48 

87.334-19 


StMltl. 


526.56 
526.80 

649-51 
706.79 

993-54 
1, 120. 31 

I.4I3-5* 
3.307.92 

5.877  37 
7.851.39 
8.15*. 55 
7.651-45 
10,233.81 

12.757.39 
14,030.86 

15.334-00 
17,96663 

17.702.91 
17,898.83 
12,718.60 
10,848.53 

II. 175-13 
7,086.01 
6. 584. 78 


Toul. 


3.951-56 
10,488.62 

17.333.43 
21,242.17 

23,103.45 
35.209.30 

27.015.75 
31,041.04 

50.972.00 

57.407.30 
67.316.92 
67.001.23 
68,123.39 
78  816.05 
85.743-66 
108,357.42 
126,684.40 
160,241.07 

137.988.75 
140,102.72 

95.33605 
100.753.71 
104.314-58 
93,625.49 
93.918-97 


Statement  of  vessels  built  in  the  district  of  Chicago, 
III.,  during  the  years' ended: 


lAIL. 

8TBAM. 

TOTAL. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Toil*. 

No. 

Tons. 

June  30,  1847 

No  report 

June  30,  1848  . 

No  report 

June  30,  1849  . 

i3 

2,210.84 

13 

2,210.84 

June  30,  1850 

12 

1,641.38 

I 

49.78 

13 

1,691.21 

June  30,  185 1 

4 

313-56 

4 

313.56 

June  30,  1S52.. 

17 

1,217.28 

17 

1,311.78 

June  30,  1853.. 

9 

1,158.3s 

9 

1,158.35 

June  30,  1854.. 

16 

3,355-08 

16 

3.255.08 

June  30,  1855,.. 

12 

1,743-15 

12 

1.742.15 

June  30,  1856. . . 

21 

4.404-47 

21 

4,404.47 

June  30,  1857. . . 

9 

2,722.66 

9 

2,722.78 

June  30,  1858 . . . 

7 

586.42 

7 

586.42 

June  30,  1859., 

3 

230.01 

3 

230.01 

June  30,  i860... 

No  report 

June  30,  1861. . . 

2 

761.13 

3 

776.07 

4 

1.537-20 

June  30,  1862. . . 

4 

1.013.55 

I 

398.28 

5 

I.41I-83 

June  30,  1863. . . 

78 

9.421.79 

6 

361.34 

84 

9.783-18 

June  30.  1864. . . 

92 

10.91 1. 59 

4 

556.37 

96 

11,466.01 

June  30,  1865. .. 

32 

3.155-76 

2 

365.26 

34 

3.531.02 

June  30,  i866- . . 

8 

687.37 

4 

255.02 

12 

943.39 

June  30,  1867. . . 

29 

1.217.63 

7 

2,744.79 

36 

3.962-42 

June  30,  1868 . . . 

35 

6,290.87 

9 

862.93 

44 

7.153-80 

June  30,  1869... 

36 

4.333.77 

3 

1.097.67 

29 

5.321.44 

jmie  30,  1870. .. 

13 

1,619.01 

2 

57.66 

15 

1,676,67 

June  30,  1871. .. 

8 

1. 61 1.40 

4 

160.09 

12 

1.771-49 

Statement  of  amounts  received  from  customs,  at 
the  port  of  Chicago  from  July  16,  1846,  to  June  30, 
1871.  ( Post  established  July  16,  1S46.) 

Amount  forward  $1,503,444  65 


1848   $332  52 

1849   613  72 

1850   5,615  22 

1851  

1852  

1853    127.060  11 

1854   334.ftt3  78 

1851   575.470  80 

1856   207,392  00 

1857   145.662  54 

1858   82,445  06 

1859   24,818  90 

AiiioaDtionranl.4M*SQ3r444  65 


i860   70,891  78 

1861   48,055  33 

1862   25,822  28 

1863   80,447  82 

1864   174.698  58 

1865   160,475  50 

1866   420,629  95 

1867   548,607  64 

1868   710,930  93 

1869   620,903  46 

1870   724.565  49 

1871   838,265  57 

Total  $5,927,728  98 


Number  of  employes  at  the  port  of  Chicago  for  the 
3rear  1847  was  three;  for  the  year  1850,  five;  for  i860, 
thirteen ;  and  for  1870,  thirty-seven. 

Statistics  furnished  by  J.  Edward  Wilkins,  British 
Consul  at  Chicago,  in  1856,  gave  the  extent  of  trade 
between  Chicago  and  Canadian  ports,  carried  on  in 
British  vessels,  to  have  been  as  follows : 


IMPORTS. 

VnwU. 

Ton*. 

5 
77 
95 

1. 193 
16,617 
22,664 

£  5.178  2  6 
38.856  6  8 
40,892  8  4 

$  24.855 
138,530 
194,843 

EXPORTS. 

VcMcU. 

Tons. 

6 
61 
97 

1,482 
13,010 
23.377 

;f  16.429  7  6 
173.922  I  8 
174.838  5.9 

%  79.101 
834,826 
829.223 

The  total  trade  with  Canada,  via  Collingwood,  Mich- 
igan Central  and  other  lines,  together  with  that  in 
British  bottoms,  was  estimated  Governor  Bross,  in 
1856,  to  aggregate  $3,500,000. 

Elevators. — Allusions  to  Newberry  &  Dole's  first 
elevator  have  been  quite  frequent  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Their  first  warehouse,  which  could  be  called  an 
elevator  from  its  mechanical  appliances  for  loading 
grain,  was  located  on  the  north  end  of  Rush-street 
bridge.  From  it,  in  1839,  was  made  the  second  ship- 
ment of  wheat  from  Chicago.  The  wheat  was  bought 
from  farmers'  wagons,  and  hoisted  to  upper  story  by 
old-style  pulley  blocks,  and  rope,  by  hand-power.  The 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  bushels 
comprising  the  shipment,  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
brig  "Osceola."  How  it  was  done  was  thus  described 
in  Bross*  history:  **  The  problem  of  loading  it  on  the 
brig  was  solved  by  fixing  a  spout  in  one  of  the  upper 
doors  and  making  it  gradually  narrower  till  it  reached 
the  deck,  where  the  wheat  was  discharged  into  boxes 
holding  four  bushels,  weighed  and  transferred  to  the 
hold  of  the  vessel.  From  the  bins  holding  the  wheat 
in  the  upper  story  a  row  of  men  was  formed,  who 
passed  it  in  buckets,  precisely  similar  to  the  means 
used  to  pass  buckets  of  water  at  a  fire  before  the  intro- 
duction of  engines." 

This  firm  afterward  built  and  operated  a  warehouse 
and  elevator;  but  on  account  of  the  increase  in  busi- 
ness, tnan-power  gave  place  to  horse-power  in  the  ele- 
cting an.d  transferring  of  the  wheat.  A  bucket-belt,  not 
unlike  those  now  in  use,  was  used  to  raise  the  grain  to 
the  upper  ^ory;  and  not  only  was  the  wheat  elevated, 
but,  in  course  of  time,  the  horse  also.  *'  The  endless 
treadle  on  which  the  horse  traveled,"  says  Mr.  Bross, 
"was  in  the  way,  and,  besides,  it  made  a  great  deal  of 
noise.  Hence  his  tramway  was  transferred  to  the  upper 
story,  and  with  straps  and  pulleys  a  party  of  sailors 
soon  transferred  the  faithful  animal  to  the  same  locality, 
where  he  lived  and  traveled  seven  years  without  ever 
again  setting  foot  on  terra  firma"  The  unfortunate 
animals  who  operated  the  elevating  apparatus,  continued 
in  vogue  for  a  number  of  years.  The  following  con- 
cerning the  wheat  warehouses,  or  grain  elevators,  is  copied 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  American,  March  18,  1842. 
Speaking  of  new  elevators  it  said: 

"That run  by  H.  Norton  &-Co.  is  the  largest,  being 
one  hundred  by  forty  feet  in  size.  It  is  on  the  Reserva- 
tion.  Work  in  this  mill  will  be  perfonned  by^rses. 
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The  wheat,  instead  of  being  shipped  from  it  by  the 
usual  slow  and  tedious  process,  will,  after  being  raised 
to  the  upper  story  by  means  of  elevators  not  unlike 
the  revolving  buckets  of  the  dredging  machine,  glide 
thence  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  in  double  quick  time. 
That  of  Smith  &  Webster,  on  the  corner  of  South 
Water  and  Dearborn  streets^  is  also  a  great  addition 
to  our  city.  This,  and  the  fine  one  of  J.  D.  Merritt 
near  it,  has  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  South 
Water  Street.  Five  more  warehouses  will  be  put  up 
the  coming  season— two  on  the  Reservation,  just  above 
Clark-street  bridge,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  South  Branch, 
near  Lake  Street," 

The  use  of  steam-powei*  li  the  place  of  horse-power 
was  not  applied  until  1848,  and  for  years  afterward  was 
not  in  general  use.  J.  S.  Wright,  in  his  history  of  "Chi- 
cago, Past,  Present  and  Future,"  published  in  1 870,  page 
157,  shows  something  of  the  a>nditton  of  the  elevator 
and  warehouse  business  in  1848  and  succeeding  years. 
The  quotation  is  as  follows  : 

"Steam  Elevators. — Such  amounts  of  grain  could 
never  be  handled  ■  in  reasonable  time  for  western  oper- 
ators, except  by  steam  machinery.  It  seems  like  magic 
to  compare  present  facilities  with  Mr.  Dole's  horse-power 
elevator  which,  with  Messrs.  Peck's,  Wheeler's,  Walker's 
and  others,  supplied  requisite  facilities,  till  that  ingen- 
ious spirit,  Captain  R.  C.  Bristol,  erected  In  1848  the 
first  steam  elevator.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  down  to 
January  i,  1855,  the  whole  storage  room  was  not  over 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels.  So  that  the 
total  only  thirteen  years  ago,  was  but  little  over  the  aver- 
age of  one  of  seventeen  elevators  now,  and  every  one 
before  1855  has  gone  out  of  use. 

"  Along  the  river,  and  South  Branch,  and  lake  basin, 
these  huge,  somber  piles  of  two  by  six  and  two  by 
twelve  joisting,  laid  flat,  rise  high  above  surrounding 
structures.  Their  sides  studded  with  iron  plates,  which 
are  heads  of  large  rods  to  hold  against  lateral  pressure, 
bespeak  the  heavy  stores  they  safely  hold,  'fhinking 
an  account  of  the  modus  operandi  would  be  Interest- 
ing, I  went  for  Information  to  the  elevator  last  built  by 
Messrs.  Armour,  Dole  &  Co.,  which  was  certain  to  have 
all  improvements.  An  old  settler,  Mr.  Baker,  was  in 
charge,  who  began  to  build  in  1854  the  elevator  of 
Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Griffin  on  a  lot  leased  by  me  to  them. 
After  politely  showing  me  through  and  explaining  the 
operation,  I  asked  him  for  the  further  favor  of  writing 
out  what  he  had  spoken,  and  here  you  have  it : — 

*'  'Chicago  has  superior  advantages  in  handling  and 
storing  grain,  not  only  on  a(XOunt  of  steam  elevators, 
but  in  absence  of  current,  and  the  even  stage  of  water. 
These  are  serious  inconveniences  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  other  large  Western  rivers.  Then  the  wide  prairie 
affords  ample  yard-room  for  cars,  which  the  railroads 
and  proprietors  of  elevators  have  wisely  provided. 

"  'Few  persons,  however,  even  of  the  old  settlers  in 
Chicago,  have  correct  ideas  of  the  ease  and  speed  with 
which  grain  is  handled.  This  Is  the  modus  operandi  of 
Messrs.  Armour,  Dole  &  Go's  new  elevator  on  the 
South  Branch,  running  from  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

"  'The  building  is  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long, 
eighty-four  feet  inde  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
high,  machinery  driven  by  a  four  hundred  hoi^-power 
engine.  It  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  bins, 
sixty-five  feet  deep,  with  storage  capacity  of  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels.  The  yard  will 
hold  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  cars.  Two  switch 
engines,  when  in  full  operation,  are  required  to  put  in 
and  uke  out  cars.   Two  tracks  receive  each  ten  cars. 


unloaded  at  once  in  six  to  eight  minutes,  each  car  hav- 
ing its  elevator,  conveying  the  grain  to  its  large  hopper- 
scale  in  the  top  of  the  building.  There  weighed,  it  is 
spouted  to  the  bin  appropriated  to  that  kind  and  quality. 
To  carry  grain  to  the  several  bins  renders  the  ele- 
vation necessary.  Allowing  fifteen  minutes  to  unload 
each  set  of  ten  cars,  four  hundred  are  unloaded  in  ten 
hours,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  bushels. 

'Shipping  facilities  equal  receiving,  there  being  six 
elevators  for  that  work,  handling  each  three  hundred 
bushels  per  hour,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
bushels  in  ten  hours.  The  grain  is  run  out  of  the  bins 
to  another  set  of  elevators,  which  throw  into  large  hop- 
pers at  the  top  of  the  building,  in  which  it  is  weighed, 
and  sent  down  in  spouts  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 
The  same  company  have  another  elevator  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  slip — for  a  slip  at  right  angles  to  the  South 
Branch  is  cut  to  lay  vessels  alongside  the  warehouse — 
and  ten  other  large  elevators  and  five  smaller,  afford  the 
same  facilities.  Any  one  of  thirteen  of  them,  too,  will 
unload  a  canal  boat  of  five  thousand  or  six  thousand 
bushels,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two- hours  ;  an  aggre- 
gate from  sixty-five  canal  boats  alone  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand  bushels  in  ten  hours.* " 

From  the  foregoing  extract  it  would  appear  that 
steam-power  was  first  introduced  in  1848,  by  R.  C. 
Bristoll.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later  day  that  steam- 
power  entirely  superseded  horse-power. 

In  the  report  of  "city  improvements,"  made  by  the 
Chicago  Democratic  Press,  January  i,  1855,  for  the 
year  1854,  appears  the  following  : 

"Grain  Warehouse,  on  North  Water  Street  and 
the  river,  for  Gibbs,  Griffin  &  Co.  This  is  one  of  the 
gigantic  grain  houses  which  are  being  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  urgent  want  of  storage  room  which  it  is  ea^ 
to  see  must  exist  in  a  city  which  receives  in  a  single  sea- 
son over  fifteen  million  bushels  of  grain,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  its  ever  being  any  \cs&.  River  front  sixty  feet. 
Galena  Railroad  front  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  depth 
one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  eighty-seven  feet  high. 
Built  of  timber,  inclosed  with  brick,  and  calculated  to 
hold  over  five  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  ;  two 
million  feet  of  lumber  used  in  its  construction ;  archi- 
tects. Burling  &  Baumann  ;  mason,  William  Mortimer ; 
carpenters,  Baker  &  McEwen ;  machinist,  Mr.  Miller. 
Cost,  $75,000." 

In  1855,  Sturges  &  Buckingham  built,  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, what  was,  at  the  time  considered,  as  expressed  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  time,  an  enormous  grain  house. 
It  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  freight  depot,  and  east  of 
the  basin  that  connected  with  the  Chicago  River. 
It  was  built  of  Milwaukee  brick,  was  one  hundred  by 
two  hundred  feet  in  size,  capable  of  holding  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  of  grain,  and  cost  $76,000. 

The  Press,  in  describing  this  elevator  already  built, 
said  :  "The  same  party  is  to  erect,  during  the  coming 
spring,  a  similar  grain  house,  east  of  the  present  one. 
Its  dimensions  are  to  be  one  hundred  by  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet." 

In  January,  1858,  the  Democratic  Press  had  the 
following  description  of  the  latest  and  largest  elevator 
in  the  city : 

"  Our  attentive  correspondent  Rural  gave  the  readers 
of  the  Press  a  few  days  since  a  minute  description  of  the 
mammoth  grain  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Sturges  &  Buck- 
ingham, at  the  Illinois  Central  depot.  Much  as  we 
have  read  about  them — for  they  had  before  been  noticed 
in  these  columns — till  yesterday,  whpn  we  visited  them, 
we  had  no  adequate  conception  of  thar~sig^nticrto- 
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portions  or  the  perfection  of  their  arrangements  in  every 
particular.   The  buildings  are  one  hundred  and  three 

by  twu  hundred  and  fuur  feet,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high.  In  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
the  grain  is  elevated  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  complete  will.be  about  $200,- 
000  each.  The  machinery  for  handling  the  grain  is 
worked  by  four  steam  engines,  in  each  building,  and 
every  part  of  it  is  perfect  in  every  particular.  The  brick 
walls  are  bound  together  by  massive  bolts  only  a  few 
feet  apart,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber used,  we  state  that  twenty-nine  ship  loads  were  used 
during  the  last  summer  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing now  being  completed.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
car  loads  of  grain  were  unloaded  by  one  of  the  houses 
last  summer  in  one  day,  and  the  amount  of  grain  handled 
was  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  bushels.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  each  house  can  handle  a  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  per  day.  Strangers  at  a  distance  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  facilities  for  handling  grain  in  this  city 
from  the  above  facts.  And  if,  with  the  lands  along  the 
line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  only  sparsely  settled, 
a  single  firm  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  so  large  an 
investment  tt>  accommodate  the  business  now  offering, 
what  will  the  grain  trade  become  when  all  the  vast 
fertile  prairies  between  Chicago  and  Cairo  shall  be  cov- 
ered with  waving  harvests  ?  That  day  is  not  distant,  and 
already  does  the  enterprising,  indomitable  proprietor, 
Mr.  Sturges,  begin  to  look  forward  to  a  third  house  of 
ec|ual  proportions  to  accommodate  the  stupendous  busi- 
ness which  his  magnificent  road  is  beginning  to  pour 
into  the  lap  of  our  city. 

"  W'e  would  that  every  fanner  in  the  State  could  have 
gone  with  us  through  these  immense  waiehou.ses,  and, 
like  ourselves,  he  could  not  have  resisted  the  emotions 
of  thankfulness  and  honest  pride,  that  Providence  has 
cast  our  lot  in  so  goodly  a  land.  The  all-wise  Creator 
has  wrought  on  a  vast  scale  in  our  beautiful  valley,  and 
it  requires  vast  enterprise  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  which  His  bounty  has  provided. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Sturges  to  our  city  as  a 
permanent  resident,  for  lie  is  one  of  the  men  who  has 
the  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  resources  of  the  West, 
and  also  the  capital  to  provide  means  for  their  adequate 
accommodation." 

Up  to  1857  the  warehouse  and  elevator  business  had 
developed  in  full  ratio  with  the  retjuirements  <jf  the 
trade.  .\n  elevator,  merely  for  the  elevating  of  wheat, 
and  its  transfer  to  vessels  had  become  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  trade,  and  an  "elevator "  had  come  to 
mean  not  only  a  means  for  shipping,  but  a  reix>sitory 
for  the  storage  of  wheat,  and  the  elevators  of  1857  were 
also  the  store-houses  wherein  were  held  all  the  grain 
of  the  city,  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  required  for 
delivery  or  shipment.  An  elevator  had  thus  come  to 
mean,  in  1857,  a  store-house  for  grain,  as  well  as  a 
facility  for  shipping.  The  hou.ses  were  partitioned  into 
huge  bins,  into  which  the  various  grades  were  put  for 
storage,  either  in  special  lots  to  be  delivered  in  kind;  or 
in  general  bins  to  be  delivered  acctjrding  to  grade.  The 
issuing  of  receipts  from  these  warehouses,  with  the  grade 
of  the  wheat  attached,  began  in  1857,  and  thus  placed 
wheat  in  the  list  of  articles  which  could  be  called  purely 
speculative.  The  era  of  s|)eculation  in  wheat  dates 
from  the  issue  of  the  first  general  warehouse  receipt,  in 
which  the  grade  of  the  wheat  was  specified,  and  in  which 
it  was  promised  that  a  like  grade  should  be  delivered  on 
demand. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  status  of  the  ware- 
houses of  Chicago  in  1S57: 
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THE  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  subject  of  organizing  a  Board  of  Trade  in  Chi- 
cago was  first  brought  to  public  notice  through  a  com- 
numication  which  appeared  in  theC!!hicago  Daily  .Vnieri- 
can  of  December  4,  1841,  over  the  signature  of  "Mer- 
chant." The  writer  .said:  "  It  is  a  subject  upon  which 
I  have  thought  much,  and  in  my  experience  of  several 
years  trading  in  the  city,  I  have  often  known  instances 
of  much  trouble  and  vexation  that  might  have  been 
avoided  through  the  interference  of  some  such  institu- 
tion, and  I  have  several  times  thought  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  mercantile  community  to  its  importance. 
It  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  us  all,  were  some 
active  measures  taken  in  regard  to  it."  'I'he  early  seed 
thus  sown  by  this  unknown  merchant  .seems  to  have 
fallen  on  barren  ground.  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
suggestions  awakened  any  resiwnse  in  the  mercantile 
breasts  of  the  community. 

The  year  1848  saw  the  first  infantile  struggles  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Under  the  head  of  "The 
Beginning,"  Colbert's  History  of  Chicago,  p.  48,  has  the 
following: 

"  Early  in  the  year  1848 — a  time  anterior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  iron-horse,  which  now  snorts  over  the 
broad  and  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois — long  before  eleva- 
tors of  one  million  bushels  capacity  were  even  thought 
of — a  time  when  the  clearance  of  a  lumber  schooner 
from  this  |Jort  received  a  "local"  notice — when 
elevators  used  horses  as  a  motive  power,  Thomas  Rich- 
mond and  W,  I,.  Whiting,  discussed  one  afternoon  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  Board  of  Trade  in  CHricago. 
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Mr.  Richmond  was  then  in  the  elevating  business,  and 
Mr.  Whiting  a  grain  broker — the  first  who  pursued  this 

vocation  in  Chicago.  These  gentlemen  consulted  with 
other  business  men,  and  the  result  of  this  consultation 
was  an  invitation  (published  at  the  time)  for  the  mer- 
chants generally  to  meet  together  on  the  1 3th  of  March, 
1848,  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  in  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Board  oif  Trade.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  call: 

Merchants  and  business  men  who  are  favorable  to  the  estate- 
Itshment  of  a  Board  of  Trade  in  this  city,  are  requested  to  meet  at 
the  office  of  W.  L.  Whiting,  on  the  I3tb  (March,  1848,)  u  three 
o'clock,  p.  M. 


Norton.  Walter  &  Co. 
DeWolf  &Co., 
Charles  Walker, 
Thomas  Richmond, 
Thomas  Hale, 
Raymond.  GIbbs  &  Co. 


Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Chapin, 
Geoive  Steel, 
I.  H.  Burch&Co.. 
Gumee,  Hayden  &  Co., 
H.  H.  Magie&Co., 
Neef  &  Church. 
John  H.  Kinzie. 

"At  this  meeting  nothing  further  was  done  than  to 
pass  resolutions  stating  that  the  growing  trade  of  Chi- 
cago demanded  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Trade. 
A  constttiition  was  then  adopted  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  by-laws  to  be  submitted  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April  following,  when  they  were  adopted.  All  inter- 
ested were  invited  to  meet  daily  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  over  Gage  &  Haines's  flour  store,  on  South  Water 
Street,  which  had  been  rented  at  $110  per  annum. 
George  Smith  was  elected  president,  but  declining  to 
serve,  Thomas  Dyer  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  Charles 
Walker  and  John  P.  Chapin  were  chosen  first  and 
second  vice-presidents,  and  G.  S.  Hubbard,  E.  S.  Wads- 
worth,  George  Steel,  Thomas  Richmond,  John  Rogers, 
H.  G.  Loomis,  George  F.  Foster,  K.  C.  Bristol,  J.  H. 
Dunham,  Thomas  Dyer,  G.  A.  Gibbs,  John  H.  Kinzie, 
C.  Beers,  W.  S.  Gurnee,  J.  H.  Reed,  E.  K.  Rogers,  I. 
H.  Burch,  A.  H.  Burley,  John  Y.  Read,  W.  B.  Ogden, 
O.  Lunt,  Thomas  Hale,  E.  W.  Hadduck,  I.  V.  Ger- 
main, and  L.  P.  Hiilard  were  appointed  directors." 

The  members  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  its  organ- 
ization were  as  follows  :  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  E.  S. 
Wadsworth,  Matthew  Laflin,  George  Smith,  Orrtngton 
Lunt,  Ira  V.  Germain,  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  Theron  Par- 
dee, Thomas  Dyer,  D.  Humphrey,  H,  J.  Winslow, 
George  F.  Foster,  John  King,  Jr.,  James  H.  Rochester, 
Isaac  Hardy,  Zenas  Cobb,  Jr.,  R.  C.  Bristoll,  I.  H. 
Dunham,  A.  V.  G.  D'Wolf,  Almond  Walker,  H.  H. 
Harrison,  William  F.  DeWolf,  James  Winn,  J.  H.  Reed, 
James  H.  Carpenter,  J.  P.  Hotchkiss,  John  High  Jr., 
S.  L.  Brown,  J.  R.  Case,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson,  Andrew 
Blaikie,  I.  Whitcomb,  George  A.  Gibbs,  G.  M.  Higgin- 
son,  Jared  Gage,  Sylvester  Marsh,  E.  H.  Hadduck, 
John  P.  Chapin,  George  Steel,  J.  H.  Kenzie,  John 
Rogers,  Thomas  Richmond,  Thomas  Hale,  James  Peck, 
George  C.  Drew,  T.  V.  G.  Loomis,  B.  W.  Raymond, 
John  W.  Shoemaker,  Albert  Neeley,  Joseph  R.  Beals, 
Amos  G.  Throop,  John  L.  Marsh,  E.  K.  Rogers,  C. 
Beers,  L.  P.  Hilliard,  John  C.  Dodge,  John  Pearson, 
Thomas  Thompson,  W.  S.  Gumee,  Alexander  Brand, 
Charles  Walker,  Allen  Richmond,  M.  C.  Stearns,  O. 
Sherman,  G.  A.  Robb,  H.  R.  Payson,  A.  H.  Buriey,  1. 
H.  Burch,  W.  H.  Clarke,  J.  C.  Walter,  J.  A.  Smith,  T. 
S.  Morgan,  W.  L.  Whiting,  John  S.  Reed,  Thomas  B. 
Carter,  T.  L.  Parker,  F.  A.  Stockbridge,  Julian  S. 
Rumsey,  C.  L.  Harmon,  John  C.  Haines,  William  B. 
Ogden,  and  Jabez  B.  Foster. — Total  membership, 
eighty-two. 

I'he  organization  as  at  first  effected  was  not  a  cor- 
porate body.    It  had  no  legal  status,  being  only  a  vol- 


untary organization  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
business  of  the  city  and  promoting  her  commercial  in- 
terests by  m(ire  united  action  than  heretofore.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  general  State  statute  under  which  acor- 
porate  organization  of  this  kind  could  have  been  effected. 
So  the  functions  of  the  Board  in  its  early  days  were  advis- 
ory rather  than  authoritative,  and  its  many  regulations, 
resolutions,  and  mandates  commanded  ol^rvance  and 
respect  only  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  common 
sense  or  wisdom  they  embodied,  and  from  the  respecta- 
ble character  of  the  mercantile  body  whose  sentiments 
they  promulgated.  It  was,  however,  the  center  of 
deliber^ion  on  nearly  every  question  in  which  Chicago 
had  an  interest,  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and 
on  nearly  all  of  them  it  held  pronounced  views,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  to  which  it  gave  public  utterance 
through  resolutions,  manifestos,  petitions  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  Congress,  and  by  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees to  advise  with  the  outside  elements  and  report. 
Thus  the  early  influence  of  this  body,  however  great  or 
important  a  factor  it  may  have  been  in  molding  the 
commercial  destinies  of  the  city,  or  regulating  and 
bringing  into  order  its  methods  of  business,  were  less 
apparent  than  actual. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  April 
1848,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Sylvester  Marsh  and  John 
Rogers  were  appointed  Inspectors  of  Fish  and  Provis- 
ions, and  John  Rogers  and  James  L.  Hare,  Inspectors 
of  Flour.  This  was  the  first  move  ever  made  in  the 
city  toward  securing  uniformity  in  grades,  or  guaran 
teeing  the  quality  of  any  of  the  merchantable  products 
sold.  As  these  officers  had  no  legal  authority  to  enforce 
an  inspection,  a  committee  of  the  Board  was  chosen  to 
wait  upon  the  City  Council  and  ask  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  inspectors,  whereby  their 
offices  might  be  recognized  under  the  municipal  law. 

During  the  same  year  a  committee  on  banks,  chosen 
by  the  Board,  reported  a  plan  for  a  general  system  of 
State  banking,  which,  with  slight  amendments,  was 
adopted,  and  the  committee  requested  to  frame  a  bill 
in  accordance  with  the  amended  report ;  to  present  it 
to  the  Legislature,  and  urge  its  passage.  The  commit- 
tee were  also  instructed  to  secure  a  charter  for  the 
Board.  The  action  of  this  committee  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  a  general  act,  February  8,  1849,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Hoards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, under  the  provisions  of  which  the  Board  was 
subsequently  reorganized. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  April  13,  1849, 
Thomas  Dyer  was  re-elected  president,  and  John  P. 
Chapin  and  C.  Walker  as  vice-presidents.  John  C. 
Dodge  was  chosen  secretary  and  W.  L.  Whiting 
treasurer.  Several  public  matters  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  Board.  The  spring  freshet  of  that  year  was  the 
most  disastrous  that  had  ever  occurred,  totally  destroy- 
ing nearly  evey  bridge  in  the  city.  The  Board  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  devise  means  for  facilitating 
intercourse  with  the  North  and  West  sides  and  the 
outlying  settlements.  The  action  of  this  city  is  not 
a  matter  of  record. 

The  obtaining  of  daily  telegraphic  market  reports 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Board  was  for  the 
first  time  discussed  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

The  city  authorities  seem  to  have  worked  in  confi- 
dential harmony  with  the  Board,  as  is  evinced  in  the 
fact  that  during  the  year  they  issued  bunds  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbor,  after  the  great  freshet, 
amounting  to  $1,000,  which  were  turned  over  toithe 
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Board  to  be  negotiated,  and  the  proceeds  expended  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  under  its  direction.  The  Board 
accepted  the  trust,  and  doubtless  made  the  money  go 
as  far  as  possible  in  dredging  out  the  river. 

The  tolls  on  the  canal,  which  on  through  freight 
to  and  from  the  Mississippi  and  from  that  river 
to  tide  water,  and  resolutions  were  passed  favoring  a 
rebate  on  the  tolls  on  such  shipments.  The  importance 
of  further  telegraphic  extensions  was  discussed,  and 
the  discussions  brought  forth  a  series  uf  resolutions 
favoring  and  earnestly  urging  such  extension.  The 
hour  of  meeting  was  changed  from  9  to  9:30  a.  m.,  the 
old  hour  having  been  found  too  early  to  insure  a  full 
attendance. 

Although  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  had  been 
sometimes  Pickwickian  in  its  discussions,  and  iierhaps 
more  miscellaneous  than  practical  in  its  treatment  of 
nearly  every  subject,  however  remotely  it  might  con- 
cern the  city^  it  had,  by  ignoring  nothing,  managed  to 
liave  its  say  on  everything.  It  had  thus,  during  the 
first  two  years,  not  only  kept  itself  busy,  but  had  been 
instrumental  in  doing  much  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  and  to  place  its  growing  commercial  import- 
ance more  prominently  before  the  outside  world.  It 
was  aggressive  in  its  efforts  to  build  up  the  trade  of 
Chicago  from  the  very  beginning,  and.entered  its  second 
stage  of  life  with  a  quite  extensive,  if  not  yet  world 
wide,  reputation. 

Organization  Under  thk  State  Law. — Feb- 
ruary 8,  1849,  a  general  law  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  boards  of  trade  was  passed  by  the  State  legis- 
lature, and,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
in  April,  1850,  it  was  resolved  to  organize  under  its 
provisions.    It  was  also  resolved  : 

"  That  this  organization  shall  be  called  *  The  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  C-'ity  of  Chicago.' 

"  Each  member  joining  the  association  shall  sign  the 
constitution,  and,  with  the  exception  of  old  members, 
pay  five  dollars,  and  in  addition  pay  such  sums  semi- 
annually as  shall  be  decided  on  by  the  vote  of  the 
Board. 

"  Annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  shall  be  held, 
and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  at  the 
written  request  of  any  five  members." 

The  treasurer's  report  at  this  meeting  showed  a 
deficit  in  the  treasury  of  $146.20.  To  provide  for 
this  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  annual  dues  from  two  to 
three  dollars.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  old  mem- 
bers sign  the  new  constitution  which  had  been  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  uf  the  State  law,  and 
pay  three  dollars  each,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
outstanding  debts  of  the  old  Board  (about  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  new  and  legally  constituted  body)  and  that 
the  office  furniture  be  transferred  to  the  new  Board.  It 
was  then  voted,  "That  the  Board  of  Trade  do  now 
dissolve/'  and  the  voluntary  organization  ceased  to 
exist 

The  corporate  life  of  the  new  Board  began  April  13^ 
1850,  at  which  time  the  new  constitution  was  presented 
for  signatures.  The  following  week  the  new  organiza- 
tion was  completed  by  the  election  of  officers;  the  pres- 
ident, vice-president,  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  old 
organization  being  re-elected.  The  new  organization 
did  not  create  any  new  enthusiasm  or  interest.  In  fact, 
the  novelty  having  worn  off,  the  memljership  decreased, 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  officers  and  a 
few  stanch  supporters  who  appreciated  its  growing 
importance,  as  the  trade  of  the  city  increased.  The 
'  daily  meetings  were  thinly  attended,  and  the  sessions 
devoid  of  interest  except  when  some  outside  question 


was  brought  up  for  discussion.  To  promote  a  more 
general  attendance,  the  daily  hour  of  meeting  was  again 
changed;  the  hour  being  from  12  h.  to  i  p.  u.  Dur 
ing  the  year  the  Board  had  in  consideration  the  free 
navigation  of  the  St.  l^awrence  River,  which  was  ear- 
nestly favored  by  the  members,  who,  through  a  com- 
mittee, prepared  a  report  bristling  with  arguments  and 
replete  with  statistics  favoring  the  object.  The  report 
was  published,  but  the  scheme  itself  fell  through. 

The  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River,  by  the 
removal  of  the  sand-bars,  so  as  to  render  it  navigible, 
came  up  for  consideration,  and  it  was  decided  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Board,  that  means  should  be  taken  to 
dredge  them  out.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  General  James  Shields, 
for  their  successful  efforts  in  obtaining  from  Congress 
the  magnificent  grants  of  land,  which  insured  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  had 
already  been  begun;  also  for  their  unsucc^sful,  but  no 
less  meritorious  efforts,  in  advocating  the  free  naviga* 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  third  annual  meeting  in  April,  1851,  showed  by 
the  official  reports  presented  a  somewhat  discouraging 
aspect  of  affairs.  The  membership  had  fallen  o^ 
largely,  the  number  of  members  having  paid  their  dues 
and  being  otherwise  in  good  standing,  being  only  thirty- 
eight  The  treasurer  reported  a  deficit  of  $165.96,  with 
no  provisions  to  supply  it.  He  recommended  an  assess- 
ment of  four  dollars  on  each  member  to  pay  up  the 
old  score.  The  time  of  meeting  was  again  changed, 
with  the  object  of  securing  a  larger  daily  attendance, 
the  hour  of  seraion  decided  upon  being  from  11:30  a. 
M.,  to  13:30  p.  H.  A  bye-law  was  adopted  forbidding 
members  from  giving  untruthful  or  bogus  reports  of 
their  transactions,  on  pain  of  expulsion.  This  early 
effort  of  the  Board  to  place  itself  on  the  basis  of 
honesty,  and  to  purge  itself  of  duplicity  and  deceit  in  its 
transactions,  is  worthy  of  note.  The  old  officers  were 
re-elected.  During  the  year  interest  in  the  organization 
was  at  an  extremely  low  point.  The  daily  attendance 
dropped  to  nearly  nothing  at  times,  and  the  business 
transactions  "  on  'Change  "  were  proportionately  insig- 
nificant. A  record  was  kept  during  the  year,  from 
which  the  following  ejlcerpt  is  given: 

July  9. —  Present:  C.  Walker.    No  transactions. 

July  10.— Present:  C.  Walker,  J.  C.  White,  J.  C. 
Walter. 

July  12. —  Present:  O.  Lunt 
July  13. —  Present:  None. 
July  14. —  Present:  None. 
July  15. —  Present:  C.  Walker. 
July  16. —  Present:  None. 
July  17.— Present:  J.  C.  Walter. 
July  18. —  Present:  None. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  during  the  nine  days, 
only  five  memben  had  sufficient  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  place  appointed  for 
daily  sessions. 

The  interest  in  out»de  topics  also  sensibly  waned 
during  the  year.  The  only  subject  considered  being 
the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River,  on  which  subject 
they  so  far  took  action  as  to  appoint  a  delegation  to 
attend  the  convention  for  the  consideration  of  the 
matter,  which  was  held  at  Peoria  December  26.  New 
rooms  were  rented  at  the  comer  of  South  Water  and 
Clark  streets,  which  were  for  the  first  time  occupied  at 
the  fourth  annual  meeting,  which  occurred  in  April, 
185  a. 

At  this  meeting,  despite  the  dull  and  unintei^ing 
year  that  had  passed,  the  offici^  rej^j^^w^^^^ 
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encouraging.  There  bad  been  an  accession  of  fifteen 
members  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  fifty-three, 
and  the  organization  was  out  of  debt  The  election 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  George  Steele,  president ; 
Thomas  Hale,  vice-president ;  and  John  C.  Dodge,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  The  new  rooms  did  not  seem  to 
please  the  majority  of  members,  and  it  was  decided  to 
move  again,  the  rooms  selected  being  those  occupied 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  -The  next  meeting  was  held  at  No.  3  Tre- 
mont  Block.  Late  in  the  year  it  was  decided  to  move 
again,  to  No.  8  Dearborn  Street.  In  February,  Mr. 
Dodge  tendered  his  resignation,  and  James  E.  Dullaba 
was  appointed  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term.  The 
retiring  secretary  assumed  the  lease  of  the  rooms  then 
occupied  by  the  Board,  and  instructions  were  given  to 
sell  the  carpet  and  furniture.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
new  rooms  were  already  furnished,  or  that  if  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  adage,  "three  moves  are  as  bad  as  a 
fire,"  the  carpet  and  furniture  were  not  worth  moving 
again.  The  Board  took  no  important  action  on  outside 
matters  during  the  year,  except  in  the  passage  of  some 
earnest  resolutions,  protesting  against  the  repeal  of  the 
banking  laws  then  in  force. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  new  rooms. 
No.  8  Dearborn  Street,  in  April,  1853.  The  officers 
elected  were  :  Thomas  Hale,  president ;  C.  H.  Walker, 
vice-president ;  L.  P.  Hilliard,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  new  rooms  did  not  suit,  indeed  they  had  only  been 
hired  for  temporary  accommodation,  until  a  fitting  place 
for  a  permanent  location  could  be  obtained.  A  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  confer  with  certain  parties  then 
building,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  long  lease  of  rooms 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Board.  The  quarters  were 
not,  however,  changed  during  the  year.  The  hour  of 
meeting  was  again  changed  to  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the 
secretary  was  ordered  to  provide  refreshments  for  such  as 
attended  the  daily  sessions,  and  in  accordance  with 
instructions,  thereafter  set  up  a  free  lunch  each  day 
consisting  of  crackers,  cheese  and  ale. 

Many  important  subjects  were  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  during  the  year.  The  project 
of  establishing  a  bank  to  increase  the  then  very  limited 
and  inadequate  banking  facilities  of  the  city — the  pro- 
posed capital  was  $5,000,000,  and  resolutions  passed 
the  Board  favoring  its  establishment.  The  harbor  being 
still  in  a  dangerous  condition,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  soundings,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
the  further  improvement  of  the  north  channel.  The 
Board  also  passed  resolutions  favoring  a  ship  canal 
around  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  American  side.  It  also 
petitioned  the  City  Council  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  such  improvements  of  the  harbor  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  Thomas  Hale  and  Orrington 
Lunt  were  appointed  delegates  to  go  to  Washington  to 
represent  the  harbor  interests  of  Chicago,  and  to  secure 
such  favorable  action  of  Congress  as  was  possible.  They 
started  on  their  mission  baring  credentials  from  the 
Board,  and  fortified  with  a  full  set  of  resolutions  and 
memorials  from  that  body.  The  improvement  of  the 
St.  Clair  flats  came  up  for  consideration,  and  delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  a  joint  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  lake  cities,  held  in  Detroit,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  some  plan  for  carrying  on  the 
desired  improvement. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  April,  1854. 
The  new  officers  chosen  were  :  George  A.  Gibbs,  pres- 
ident ;  W.  D.  Houghteling,  vice-president :  and  James 
E.  Dullafaa,  secretary  and  treasurer.  New  rooms  were 
rented  on  the  comer  of  Wells  and  South  Water  streets 


(over  the  store  of  Purington  &  Scranton)  at  $250  per 
annum.  W.  D.  Wilson,  in  consideration  for  services  as 
janitor,  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  rooms.  It  was  voted 
to  print  the  constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  names  of 
officers  and  members  in  pamphlet  form.  Several  public 
questions,  as  they  came  up  during  the  year,  were,  as 
usual,  acted  on  by  the  Board.  A  remonstrance  was 
made  against  the  proposed  location  of  the  Government 
office,  it  being  considered  to  far  from  the  present  or 
prospective  center  of  business.  The  remonstrance  and 
all  other  means  used  by  the  Board  failed  to  change 
the  location. 

A  most  important  question,  and  one  entirely  rele- 
vant to  the  legitimate  business  for  which  the  Board  was 
or|;anized,  came  up  for  the  first  time  during  this  year. 
Hitherto  all  grains  had  been  measured  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  in  a  half-bushel  measure.  The  process  was 
slow,  unreliable  and  cumbersome.  The  trade,  in  its 
accumulating  proportions,  had  already  outgrown  it.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  Board  that  the  Boards  of  Trade  of 
Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Toledo,  and  other  points  be  re- 
quested to  use  their  influence  to  secure  such  legislation 
in  their  respective  States  as  should  result  in  the  use  of 
weights,  instead  of  measures  in  the  measuring  of  grain, 
seeds,  etc.  This  action,  first  started  by  the  Chicago 
Board,  resulted  ultimately  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
reform,  thereby  opening  ,  the  way  for  all  the  improved 
methods  of  inspecting,  grading,  storing,  transporting, 
and  transferring  g^in  in  bulk,  all  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  their  inception  to  this  change ;  and  none  of 
which,  under  the  old  system  of  measurement,  would 
have  been  possible. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  in  April,  1855. 
The  officers  elected  were:  Hiram  Wheeler,  president; 
C.  B.  Pomeroy,  vice-president,  and  W.  W.  Mitchell,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  The  time  of  meeting  was  changed 
to  11:30  A.  M.,  but  not  proving  beneficial,  was  subse- 
quently altered  again  to  9:30  a.  m.  The  secretary  seems 
to  have  grown  lax  in  his  duties  as  a  caterer,  as  it  was 
voted  to  employ  some  one  to  furnish  the  daily  lunch  of 
"cracker^  cheese  and  ale."  A  reading-room  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  use  of  members,  and  newspapers  from  the 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Montreal,  Buffalo,  Oswego, 
Detroit  and  Cincinnati  ordered  to  be  subscribed  for  and 
kept  on  file.  The  important  public  questions  acted  on 
by  the  Board  during  the  year  was  the  project  to  build 
the  Georgian  Canal.  The  action  of  the  Board  and  the 
final  outcome  of  the  enterprise  are  thus  told  in  Colbert's 
history;  "  During  this  summer  the  project  of  the  Georg- 
ian Bay  Canal  was  actively  discussed,  and  many  urgent 
and  imperative  reasons  were  set  forth  in  favor  of  its 
being  built.  On  July  28,  William  Bros^  of  the  Tribune, 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  representing  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  canal,  and 
introdu^d  Thomas  Steers,  of  Toronto,  C.  W.,  who  read 
a  communication  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city, 
showing  its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  "board  "  of 
Oswego  regarding  a  survey.  Mr.  Bross  then  offered  a 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
will  cooperate  with  other  boards  (having  any  interest  i  n  the 
matter)  in  the  building  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  subject 
to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. A  committee,  consisting  of  William  Bross  and 
George  Steele,  went  to  Canada  and  advocated  the  meas- 
ure. A  charter  of  incorporation  was  afterward  obtained, 
but  beyond  the  breaking  of  ground  and  presenting  the 
president  of  the  company  with  the  usual  gift,  nothing 
was  done,  and  the  subject  has  almost  entirely  passed 
away  from  the  memory  of  those  who  were  once  its  most 
earnest  advocates."  * 
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Sometime  during  the  year  a  door-keeper  was  ap- 
pointed. The  free-iunch  fiends  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  seriously  threaten  the  solvency  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  was  a  flagrant  abuse  of  ho5[Htality,  and,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  more  staid  members,  the  free  lunch  was 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  which  should  attach  to  so 
important  a  body  as  the  Board  of  Trade  had  become; 
while  not  a  few  had  come  to  view  the  whole  thing  as  an 
unmitigated  and  very  costly  nuisance.  One  disgusted 
member  moved  "that  the  Board  will  no  longer  be  res- 
ponsible for  refreshments."  His  motion  was  lost,  but, 
as  a  compromise,  the  door-keeper  was  chosen,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  out  all  dead-beads  whom  he  sus- 
pected had  unholy  designs  on  the  lunch. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Tremont 
House,  April  7, 1856.  The  Board  was  now  fairly  estab- 
lished, and  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  its  membership  desirable  to  most  merchants  of 
standing  in  the  city.  The  day  when  it  was  necessary  to 
canvass  for  new  members  was  passed.  At  this  meeting 
forty-five  new  members  were  elected.  The  ofiicers 
elected  were:  C.  H.  Walker,  president;  G.  C.  Martin, 
vice-president,  and  W.  W.  Mitchell,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  meetings  were  ever  after  this  time  well 
attended.  The  lunch  was  abolished ;  cards  of  member- 
ship were  issued,  a  regular  door-keeper  appointed;  and 
the  Board,  having  passed  its  days  of  adolescence,  started 
on  the  more  business-like  career  of  actual  usefulness. 
More  pretentious  and  commodious  quarters  were  taken. 
May  I  the  Board  took  possession  of  the  lower  floor  of 
Walker's  building  at  a  rental  of  $1,200  per  annum. 

Rooms  were  rented  in  George  Steele's  building,  on 
the  corner  of  South  Water  and  LaSalle  streets,  at  a 
rental  of  $1,000  per  year. 

On  the  6th  of  October  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
new  members  were  admitted. 

During  this  year  the  projects  of  erecting  a  building 
suitable  for  a  Merchants'  Exchange,  was  discussed,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  plans,  solicit  subscrip- 
tions, etc.  The  members  of  the  committee  reported  in 
November  that  they  had  individually  purchased  a  piece 
of  ground,  at  the  comer  of  Clark  and  Washington  streets, 
for  the  sum  of  $180,000,  suitable  for  the  proposed  build- 
ing, which  the  Board  could  have  at  the  price  they  had 
paid.  The  offer  was  accepted  on  the  condition  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  stock  could  be  obtained  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  building.  The  stock  was  not  raised, 
and,  for  years  after,  the  building  project  was  not 
revived. 

Action  was  taken  on  various  matters  of  commercial 
importance  during  the  year.  At  that  time  the  Welland 
Canal  had  grown  to  be  of  great  importance  as  an  avenue 
of  transportation  of  Western  products  to  tide  water. 
The  shipments  through  the  canal  were  so  large  as  to 
render  it  a  serious  competitor  for  the  carrying  trade 
with  the  New  York  &  Erie  Canal,  which,  at  an  early  day, 
enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  The 
freight  thus  diverted  proved  a  like  diminution  in  the 
trade  of  Buffalo,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
With  the  design  of  forcing  the  shipments  back  into 
their  old  channel,  through  Buffalo,  a  bill  was  presented 
in  the  New  York  Legislature,  which,  if  passed,  would 
establish  a  rate  of  tolls  discriminating  against  all  routes 
using  the  Welland  Canal.  Pending  its  passage  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  pro- 
testing in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  injustice  of 
the  proposed  scheme,  and  also  urging  all  Canadian 
houses  doing  business  in  Chicago,  to  request  their  cor- 
respondents to  memorialize  the  Canadian  Government 
to  enlarge  the  Welland  Canal  sufficiently  to  enable  the 


larger  vessels  in  the  carrying  trade  to  pass  through. 
Some  further  action  was  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Illinois  River. 

The  first  steps  were  taken  this  year  for  defining  and 
regulating  the  standard  and  grades  of  wheat.  The 
standards  esublished  were  to  be  designated  as  "white 
wheat"  (winter),  "red  wheat"  (winter),  and  "spring 
wheat."  From  this  crude  classification  has  been  evolved 
the  whole  system  of  the  grading  and  inspecting  now  in 
vogue,  under  rules  so  unerring,  that  the  grades  are 
standard  all  over  the  commercial  world,  wherever 
American  wheat  is  knovm. 

In  April,  1857,  the  ninth  annual  meeting  was  held. 
The  officers  elected  were:  C.  H.  Walker,  president,  G. 
W.  Noble,  vice  president,  and  W.  W.  Mitchell,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Seventy  -  three  new  members  were 
admitted.  It  was  resolved  to  Employ  a  superintendent, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  P.  L.  Welte  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  the  position.  He  had  been  for  several 
years  before,  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Daily  Press, 
and,  since  1854,  had  published  annual  re|)orts  of  the 
trade,  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  city.  They 
were  the  only  compilations  of  commercial  statistics  of 
those  years  approaching  anything  like  completeness  or 
accuracy.  His  appointment  opened  to  the  Board  a  new 
department  of  usefulness.  Under  his  direction  a  sys- 
tem of  gathering,  preserving  and  publishing  the  trade 
statistics  of  each  j^r,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Board. 
The  fii^  annual  trade  report  was  issued  under  his  super- 
vision in  1859.  Since  which  time  the  Board  has  iKen 
the  great  depository  and  conservator  of  the  statistics  of 
Chicago  trade. 

In  the  summer  a  system  of  lumber  inspection  was 
adopted  by  the  Board,  and  during  the  year  sixty  more 
were  added  to  the  list  of  members. 

The  early  history  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
uneventful  and  uninteresting,  except  that  it  is  the 
history  of  an  institution  which  has,  from  the  small  and 
apparently  insignificant  beginnings  here  chronicled,  come 
to  be  the  great  central  force  which  controls  the  business 
of  half  a  continent  and  an  important  factor  in  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  crude 
eflforts,  often  blindly  made,  to  systematize  business 
methods  and  unify  the  business  interests  and  energies 
of  the  city,  did  not  then  show,  save  to  the  few  gifted 
with  extraordinary  prescience,  the  wonderfully  intricate 
and  powerful  instrumentality  in  directing  and  controll- 
ing trade  and  commerce  it  has  since  become.  Nearly 
all  the  modern  means,  methods  and  facilities  for 
transacting  business  or  carrying  on  either  local  trade  or 
foreign  commerce,  had  their  inception  in  the  Board, 
and  were  in  their  perfection  evolved  from  its  action. 

The  inspection,  warehousing  and  shipping  of  grain, 
in  well-defined  and  standard  grades  ;  the  standards  of 
inspection  of  flour,  pork,  beef,  lard,  butter,  lumber,  etc., 
were  all  primarily  established  and  ultimately  perfected 
through  its  action.  The  rapid  dissemination  and  inter- 
change of  reliable  commercial  news  and  market  quota- 
tions was  evolved  from  the  mutual  necessities  of  the 
boards  of  trade  in  the  business  centers  of  the  world. 
The  system  of  gathering  all  important  commercial 
statistics  has  been  carried  to  a  point  of  comprehensive- 
ness and  accuracy  far  beyond  that  of  the  Government 
bureau  of  statistics.  It  has  also  become  an  essential 
agency  in  the  direction  of  State  and  national  legislation 
on  all  commercial  questions.  Its  resolutions  and  sug- 
gestions, although  made  in  less  high-sounding  phrase, 
with  less  all-absorbing  frequency,  and  with  less  youthful 
fervor  than  formerly,  carry  with  them  now  a  Xofiti  of 
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authority  which  seldom  passes  unheeded.  Much  of  the 
commercial  law  of  to-day  has  grown  out  of  questions 
brought  to  the  notice  o(  the  courts  through  the  transac- 
tions of  its  members  and  the  rules  established  by  the 
Hoard.  The  statutes  pertaining  to  inspection,  ware- 
housing, and  many  others  were  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
its  action.  The  daily  gathering  on  the  floor,  the  Babel 
of  trade,  where  more  business  is  done  than  in  any  like 
place  in  the  world,  is,  although  the  most  conspicuous, 
thus  seen  to  be  but  one  of  many  phases  of  its  executive 
vrork.  In  all  great  crises  the  Board  has  come  to  be 
the  true  index  of  the  patriotism,  the  benevolence  and 
humanity  of  its  members,  no  less  than  that  of  their  com- 
bined business  force.  WiUiess  their  acts  of  humanity 
when  Chicago  went  up  in  flame  and  smoke,  and  their 
never  failing  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  the  dark  and 
troublous  times  of  the  Rebellion.  The  history  of 
these  years  will  in  future  volumes  constitute  the  brightest 
\i3ges  in  its  annals. 

In  the  efforts  to  facilitate  legitimate  trade,  it  will  be 
curious  to  note  how  has  been  necessarily  evolved  the 
most  tempting  facilities  for  speculative  trade,  even  to 
the  |x>int  of  gambling,  pure  and  simple.  So  long  as  a 
trade  involved  the  necessity  of  an  actual  delivery  or 
receipt  of  the  goods  sold  or  bought  there  was  little 
inducement  for  speculators  to  overtrade,  since  the  con- 
summation of  each  trade  involved  the  expenditure  of 
such  large  amount  of  labor  and  time.  The  storing  of 
wheat  in  specified  grades  of  an  acknowledged  standard, 
and  the  issuing  of  warehouse  receipts  for  the  same, 
placed  wheat  on  the  list  of  speculative  articles  so  soon 
as  the  receipts  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  delivery 
on  a  sale,  thus  mobilizing  the  article  to  that  extent  that 
large  deliveries  could  be  momentarily  tendered  on  a  sale 
at  any  specified  hour.  Such  delivery  had  not  before 
been  possible.  Thus  the  reader  who  follows  the  history 


of  the  Board  through  the  subsequent  years  will  observe 
how  the  spirit  of  speculative  gambling  has  been  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  necessities  of  legitimate  trade, 
and  how,  with  the  establishment  of  acknowledged 
grades  of  inspection,  and  their  mobilization  for  specu- 
lative purposes  through  their  representation  by  ware- 
house receipts,  one  after  another,  the  various  food 
products,  as  they  came  to  be  stored  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, have  been  added  to  the  speculative  list.  Wheat, 
com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flour,  pork,  lard,  butter,  oil,  have 
come  successively  to  add  volume  to  the  speculative 
material,  and  the  volume  of  speculative  trading  has 
grown  in  a  tenfold  ratio  to  that  of  the  increasing  basis. 
Reports  of  daily  transactions  on  the  Board  have  ceased 
to  show  the  volume  of  legitimate  trade,  except  when 
correlated  with  other  known  facts.  It  is  not  now  un- 
common, on  an  excited  market,  for  the  entire  avail- 
able stock  of  one  of  these  articles  to  be  sold  and  resold 
a  dozen  times  in  a  single  day. 

Speculative  trading  in  grain  and  provisions,  as  now 
developed,  was  entirely  unknown  during  the  period 
treated  in  this  volume.  It  is  of  purely  Western  origin, 
and  its  birthplace  was  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,, 
It  will  not  be  the  least  interesting  part  of  its  future  his- 
tory to  trace  it  from  its  legitimate  birth,  through  all  its 
stages  of  development,  to  the  present  reckless  and 
riotous  period  of  its  life.  This  early  sketch  may 
therefore  be  deemed  of  more  than  passing  interest, 
since  it  is  but  the  necessary  introduction  to  what  in  the 
succeeding  years  will  prove  a  most  interesting  historic 
topic  concerning  the  development  of  Western  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  unique  experiences  of  Western 
business  men. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Chicago,  from  its  organization  to  1857,  were  as  below 
given: 


Year  op 
incumbency. 

PRESIDENTS. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

SECRETARIES. 

TREASURERS. 

SECRETARIES  AND 
TREASURERS. 

TboDus  Dyer. 

Thomas  Dyer. 

Charles  Walker. 
Charles  Walker. 
litorge  Steel. 
Thomas  Hale. 
George  A.  Oibbs. 
Hiram  Wheeler. 
C.  H.  Walker. 
C.  H.  Walker. 

(  Charles  Walker. 
]  John  P.  Chapin. 
t  John  P.  Chapin.  t 
I  Charles  Walker.  S 
John  P.  Chapin. 
John  P.  Chapin. 
Thomas  Hale. 
C.  H.  Walker. 
W.  D.  Houghteling. 
C.  B.  Pomen^.' 
G.  C.  Martin. 
G.  W.  Noble. 

W.  L.  Whiting. 

Tc^n  C.  Dodge. 
John  C.  Dodge. 

John  C.  Dodge. 

Thomas  Hale. 
Thomas  Hale. 

1852-53  

John  C.  Dodge.* 
C.  P.  HUliaid. 
James  E.  Dullaba. 
W.  W.  Mitchell. 
W.  W.  Mitchell. 
W.  W.  Mitchell. 

1853-54   

1856-  57  

1857-  58  

*  Mr.  Dodfc  nMgad  in  February,  1S53.   Hr,  DuUbIw  aerved  by  appointment  the  unezinred  time. 


Subjoined  are  personal  sketches  of  the  several  presi- 
dents of  the  Board.  Hon.  Thomas  Dyer  is  mentioned 
in  the  political  chapter,  he  having  filled  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  Chicago. 

Charles  Walker,  the  eldest  son  of  William  W 
and  Lucretia  Walker,  was  bom  at  PlainBeld,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  February  2,  1802.  Here  and  at  Unadilla  Forks 
he  both  attended  and  taught  school.  At  the  latter  place 
he  clerked  in  a  store  and  also  engaged  in  business  for 
himself.  In  1824  he  removed  to  Burlington  Flats,  con- 
tinuing as  a  merchant  and  gradually  adding  to  his  other 
business  a  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  potash  factory  and  a 
tannery.  In  a  few  years  he  was  doing  the  largest  busi- 
ness in  these  branches  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
He  established  himself  at  this  point  with  a  capital  of 


f  1,350,  $1,000  of  which  was  borrowed.   Mr.  Walker 

continued  in  business  at  various  points  in  the  State,  en- 
gaging in  the  grain  and  cattle  trade,  and  by  close  and 
judicious  management  he  prospered  finely  until  1828. 
During  that  year,  however,  all  his  savings  were  swept 
away,  a  large  amount  of  cheese,  butter  and  pork  which 
he  had  shipped  to  the  South  being  greatly  damaged  at 
sea.  In  the  autumn  of  1834  he  sent  his  brother  Almond 
to  Chicago  with  a  large  stock  of  boots,  shoes  and 
leather,  and  during  the  succeeding  spring  be  arrived 
himself,  although  he  did  not  make  the  city  his  permanent 
home.  He  at  once  invested  in  real  estate  and  other- 
wise showed  the  confidence  he  felt  in  the  future 
supremacy  of  Chicago.  In  1836  Mr.  Walker  admitted 
E.  B.  Hulbert  to  partnership,  the  firm-name  beinff  C. 
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&  A.  Walker,  and  their  business  being  the  importation 
<k  fanning  implements  from  the  East,  besides  carrying 
a  general  stock  of  goods.  He  weathered  the  storm  of 
1837,  and  in  1S39  shipped  the  first  grain  from  Chicago 
to  the  East.  It  consisted  of  thirty-nine  bags  of  wheat, 
which  he  sent  to  his  mills  at  Burlington  Flats,  Otsego 
County.  During  this  period  Mr.  Walker  divided  his 
time  about  equally  between  Chicago  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  by  1845  his  business  had  so  increased  at 
the  former  point  that  he  decided  to  remove  hither. 
Accordingly  he  formed  a  partnership  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
with  Cyrus  Clark,  his  brother-in-law,  under  the  iirm 
name  of  Walker  &  Clark,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
Western  produce.  In  May,  1845,  he  removed  his  family 
to  Chicago.  Although  the  crisis  in  the  grain  trade 
seriously  affected  Mr.  Walker's  business,  his  house  con- 
tinued to  hold  its  position  as  the  leading  grain  and  pro- 
duce establishment  in  the  West.  In  1851  C.  Walker  & 
Son,  of  Chicago;  Walker  &  Kellogg,  of  Peoria,  and 
Walker  &  Clark,  of  Buffalo,  were  the  largest  grain  pur- 
chasers in  the  United  States.  At  this  period  a  severe 
attack  of  cholera  made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Walker  to 
leave  the  active  management  of  his  affairs  to  his  eldest 
son,  Charles  H.  Walker,  who  continued  the  business 
under  the  firm  of  C.  Walker  &  Son,  and  C.  Walker  & 
Sons,  until  1855,  when  the  father  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  business  altogether.  The  management  of  the 
house  was  now  left  to  his  two  sons  and  others,  who  con- 
tinued the  same  under  the  firm  of  Walker,  Bronson  & 
Co.  l>urihg  the  year  1856-57  the  firm  handled  over 
5,225,000  bushels  of  grain.  As  is  usually  the  case  with 
men  who  have  successfully  managed  their  private 
affairs,  Mr.  Walker  was  called  to  several  public  posts  of 
responsibility.  He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of 
the  Chicago  it  Galena  Union  Railroad  in  1847-48,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  its  management  from  first  to  last, 
and  also  in  1856  acting  as  president  and  one  of  the  main 
directors  of  the  Chicago,  Iowa  &  Nebraska  line,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Galena  road. 
Mr.  Walker  w^s  the  second  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  serving  for  three  years  from  1849.  His  death 
occurred  June  28,  1869.  Mr.  Walker  was  twice  mar- 
ried— ^tbe  first  time  to  Mary  Clarke,  at  Unadilla  Forks, 
and  the  second  time  to  Nancy  Bentley,  at  Lebanon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  WALKtR,  the  eldest  son  of  the  above,  who  as- 
sumed the  managment  of  his  father's  extensive  interests 
when  he  retired  from  business,  was  himself  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1856  and  1857.  Mr.  Walker  is 
now  a  resident  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  La.  George  C. 
and  William  B.  Walker,  also  sons  of  Charles,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  prosperous  commission  house  of  George  C. 
Walker  &  Co.  There  is  one  other  child  living,  a 
daughter,  now  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  McLaury. 

George  Steel  was  bom  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
in  1797,  one  of  a  family  of  twelve  sons,  and  removed  to 
Canada  about  1828,  engaging  as  a  contractor  on  the 
I.^cbine  Canal.  In  1857  he  came  to  Chicago,  having 
entered  into  a  contract  for  constructing  a  portion  of  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  He  built  the  works  at 
Utica,  known  as  the  Clark  Cement  Works.  After  the 
stoppage  of  work  on  the  canal,  Mr.  Steel  came  to  Chi- 
cago and  began  business  as  produce  and  general  com- 
mission merchant,  and  established  a  pork-packing  trade 
on  South  Water  Street,  between  what  is  now  Fifth  Av- 
enue and  Franklin  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  Alston 
Manufacturing  Company.  At  that  time  fifty  hogs  was 
a  laige  day's  packing  business.  His  office  and  ware- 
houses were  at  the  foot  of  LaSalle  Street  on  South  Water. 
In  1856-57  a  building  was  erected  on  this  site  and  a 


room  finished  in  the  third  story  for  the  use  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  being  the  first  room  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  the  Board.  The  room  was  fifty  by  eighty 
feet  in  size,  but  was  soon  found  to  be  too  small  for  the 
purpose  intended,  and  the  Hoard  removed  to  Newhouse's 
building,  just  west  of  the  Steel  buildings  Mr.  Steel 
built  the  first  steam  elevator  in  Chicago  to  receive  grain 
from  canal  and  railroad.  The  elevator  had  a  capacity 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  bushels.  It  was  on  the 
comer  of  North  Franklin  and  River  streets.  It  was 
burned  about  the  year  1854.  Mr.  Steel  was  married  in 
Montreal,  about  1830,  to  Anna  Stein  Morrison,  and  was 
the  father  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  still 
living — Jane,  James,  Marjorey,  Mary,  Geoi^e,  Susan, 
and  William.  In  ,1852-53  Mr.  Steel  was  president  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  His  death  occurred  in  Chi- 
cago, in  March,  1865.  During  his  life  he  was  a  very 
popular  man,  and  is  remembered  by  his  few  surviving 
associates  as  one  of  the  typical  business  representatives 
of  the  early  |)eriod  in  Chicago. 

Thomas  Hale,  president  of  the  Board  in  1853,  was 
a  forwarding  and  commission  merchant.  He  owned 
large  warehouses  both  on  North  and  South  Water 
streets,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Hale  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  call  in  1848 
for  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  with  the 
exc*eption  of  this  one  office  does  not  appear  as  a  public 
functionary.  S.  T.  Hale  and  Martin  C.  Hale  are  his 
sons.    Mr.  Hale  died  some  years  ago. 

George  Auuustin  Gibbs,  son  of  Dr.  Norrin  K. 
Gibbs,  a  pioneer  of  Rochester,  N.  V.,  was  born  in 
Rome,  of  that  State,  September  13.  181 1.  His  mother, 
Sophia  Gibbs,  was  a  descendant  of  General  Patterson, 
of  Revolutionary  fame.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
given  an  academic  education  at  Rochester,  but  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  quitted  school  to  engage  in  business 
for  himself.  In  1840  he  came  to  Chicago  as  the  agent 
for  a  forwarding  line  in  Buffalo.  He  remained  in  that 
business  for  some  time,  but  finally  formed  a  connection 
with  the  firm  of  B.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  which  later 
became  known  as  George  A.  Gibbs  &  Co.  About  this 
time,  in  company  with  Edward  W.  Griffin,  he  built  what 
was  afterward  known  as  the  old  Galena  Elevator,  and 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  built  in  Chicago.  In 
'  1^54*55  he  was  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  and  was  for  years  a  prominent  member  of  that 
body.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  three  times  married ;  first  in 
1831  to  Miss  Bertha  Strong,  daughter  of  Judge  Strong, 
of  Rochester.  By  this  marriage  there  were  four  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  two,  William  S. 
and  James  S.  Gibbs,  are  now  both  well-known  residents 
of  Chicago,  the  latter  being  the  present  cashier  of  the 
Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  His  second  marriage 
was  to  Miss  Mindwell  Woodbridge,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Woodbridge,  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  during  this  mar- 
riage one  child  was  born  but  which  also  died  in  infancy. 
He  was  last  married  to  Miss  Anna  Milford,  daughter  of 
Major  Milford,  an  old  resident  of  Chicago.  In  1865, 
December  8th,  Mr.  Gibbs  died,  leaving  no  issue  by  his 
last  wife,  who  survived  him  until  in  July,  i88i,when  she 
too  deceased. 

HtRAM  Wheeler,  member  of  the  firm,  Munger, 
Wheeier  &  Co.,  has  been  in  the  grain  and  warehouse 
business  for  forty-five  years.  He  came  to  Chicago  in 
1849,  having  previously  been  engaged  in  the  lake  trade 
at  St.  Joseph  and  Niles,  Mich.  Two  sons,  Charles  W. 
and  G.  Henry  Wheeler,  are  now  members  of  the  firm. 
Hiram  Wheeler  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  oi 
Trade  in  1855. 
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SCIENTIFIC  DESCRIPTION  OF  LOCALITY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Chicago  is  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  near  the  southwestern  corner  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  geodesic  position  of  various  points  in 
the  city  has  been  determined  as  follows  : 

Steeple  of  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name  on  Wolcott  Street,  between  Huron  and  Superior 
streets,  41"  53'  48'  north  latitude;  87"  37'  47.73'  longi- 
tude: 

Dome  of  Chicago  city  hall,  or  court-house,  41"  53' 
6.2*  north  latitude;  87^  36'  i.z'  longitude. 

Center  of  the  base  of  iron  light-house,  41^  53'  24.9' 
north  latitude;  87**  36'  59'  longitude. 

Tall  chimney  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany's machine  shops  on  the  lake  shore,  41"  51'  50.5' 
north  latitude;  87**  37'  21.27'  longitude. 

These  observations  were  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  anterior 
to  1870. 

I'he  observations  made  by  the  United  States  Signal 
Service  have  determined  the   following  geometrical 

data : 

Station  on  Washington  Street,  one  square  from  city 
hail,  ante-ftre,  in  1871:  latitude,  41°  52';  longitude, 

«7''  35'- 

Station  in  Major  Block,  southeast  corner  of  Madison 
and  LaSalle,  determined  by  Captain  Powell,  in  1881; 
latitude,  41**  53'  4';  longitude,  87°  37'  45'. 

The  position  of  old  Fort  Dearborn  is  of  record  in 
the  archives  of  the  War  Dei>artment  as  41**  52'  latitude; 
*>7''  35'  longitude. 

The  center  of  the  telescope  in  the  Dearborn  Observ- 
atory, situated  within  the  Douglas  University  buildings 
on  Cottage  (irove  Avenue,  is  41"  50'  i'  latitude;  87" 
36'  41.7'  longitude,  or  5  hours  50  minutes  26.78  seconds 
west  from  Greenwich;  or  10''  33'  40.4*  longitude;  or  42 
minutes  14.69  seconds  west  from  Washington.  This 
observation  was  taken  by  Prof.  T.  H.  SafTord,  and  is 
authenticated  by  Prof.  Elias  Colbert. 

The  Ephemeris,  or  American  Nautical  Almanac, 
gives  the  location  of  Chicago,  as  latitude,  41°  50'  i'; 
longitude,  5  hours  50  minutes  26.78  seconds,  or  87** 
36'  26'. 

'I'he  latitude  is,  of  course,  north;  and  the  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

The  height  of  the  barometer  above  mean  tide  is 
661.17  feet. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  eleven  years  ending 
December  31,  1882,  is  33.92  inches,  and  excessive  rain- 
falls during  this  period  have  been  on  September  g,  1875, 
3.52  inches;  on  the  night  of  July  25,  1878,  4.14  inches; 
on  July  16,  1S79,  3.25  inches,  and  on  November  11, 
1881,  3.18  inches. 

The  maximum  temperature,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  station  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  on 
November  i,  1870,  and  prior  to  July  24,  1883,  was 


+99°,  on  July  29,  1874;  the  minimum  temperature, 
during  the  same  period,  was  23"  on  February  24.  1872, 
The  mean  temperature  for  ten  years  from  1 87  2  was  49**  4'. 

Phenomenal  meteorological  occurrences  have  been: 
the  continuance  of  navigation  during  the  entire  year  of 
1882,  and  the  opening  of  navigation  on  May  i,  1883;  a 
storm  on  August  5,  1875,  wherein  the  wind  attained  a 
velocity  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour;  a  storm  on  June 
2Si  i*^77>  v/hen  the  wind  registered  on  the  anemometer 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  on  May  6,  1876,  when  the  city 
was  visited  by  a  tornado  which  accomplished  damage  to 
the  amount  of  about  $250,000,  during  the  few  minutes 
of  its  passage.  Hut  Chicago  has  been  singularly  free 
from  the  devastating  cyclones  that  have  cut  swathes  of 
ruin  in  all  the  conterminous  country,  and  the  reason- 
able solution  of  this  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  light, 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  lake  absorbs  the  approaching 
cyclone  and  disseminates  it.  The  force  of  a  cyclone,  as 
the  force  of  dynamite,  requires  repression  and  compres- 
sion to  educe  it. 

No  more  favorable  opportunity  will  be  presented,, 
in  the  course  of  this  history  to  allude  to  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  observer  at  the  signal  station,  in  carrying 
out  the  rules  imposed  by  the  United  States  Signal 
Service.  He  has  to  record,  encipher  and  transmit  to 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  observations  of  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  hygrometer,  anemometer  and  anemoscope; 
the  kind,  amount  and  direction  of  clouds;  the  time  of 
the  beginning,  ending  and  amount  of  precipitation  dur- 
ing storms;  the  deptli  and  temperature  of  rivers  and 
lakes;  carefully  note  and  record  ail  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena; prepare  weather  reports  for  the  information  of 
the  public;  attend  to  the  hoisting  and  lowering  of 
cautionary  signals,  and  generally  have  a  hundred  eyes, 
like  .A.rgus,  and  a  hundred  arms,  like  Briareus,  to  see 
and  annotate  such  matters  meteorological,  as  will  fore- 
tell coming  storms  and  record  the  passage  of  those  that 
assume  entity.  This  subject  is  adverted  to  that  the 
public  may  have  some  tittle  conception  of  the  sleepless 
watchfulness  and  care  that  obtains  at  the  multifarious 
stations  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  all  over  the 
continent;  and  of  the  unceasing  vigilance,  that  is  the 
prerequisite  to  liberty  for  mariners  to  set  sail  without 
forebodings  of  impending  shipwreck.* 

No  reference  has  been  made,  in  this  l)rief  allusion 
to  meteorological  phases  of  Chicago's  existence,  to  any 
observations  that  may  have  been  made  pric;r  to  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Signal  Station;  there 
were  observations,  made  cursorily,  but  no  meteorolog- 
ical record  is  of  value  unless  it  is  uninterrupted;  casual 
observations  are  liable  to  omit  the  very  phenomena,  or 
occurrence,  that  is  of  prime  importance;  and  another 
reason  for  ignoring  sporadic  data  is,  that  such  matters 
are  treated  in  the  course  of  the  history  or  are  noted  in 
the  chronological  table. 

Sufficient  elaboration,  however,  has  been  given  to 
the  thermal  status  of  Chicago's  climate,  to  exhibit  that 
the  newspaper  claim  of  its  eligibility  as  a  summer  resort, 
is  not  without  foundation  in  the  truth-telling  figures, 


*  To  Sergeant  William  NomKtoo,  the  ofaeerver  at'^he  Mgnal  ■Ution  in 
Chicago,  the  wllaborator  is  under  obligatkMu  for  vakiable  informatioa. 
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GEOLOGICAL. 


registered  upon  the  various  thermometers  during  the 
summer  months. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

The  authentic  topography  of  Chicago  is  limited  in 
consequence  of  the  first  survey  not  having  been  made 
until  1821,  and  then  only  of  the  shore-line;  in  fact,  the 
surveys  have  nearly  all  been  directed  to  this  particular 
portion  of  the  city,  the  interest  of  the  general  and 
municipal  governments  being  concentrated  upon  the 
harbor,  the  river  and  the  pier.  When  real  estate  specu- 
lation was  rife  in  the  city,  then,  of  course,  additions  and 
subdivisions  were  made  i-^j/irtffwr^,  but  these  surveys  were 
sectional,  not  general,  and  the  results  of  such  surveying 
are  not  included  in  this  article;  which  contempl^es 
merely  the  configuration  of  the  shore-line  and  the  accre- 
tions and  erosions  that  have  been  occasioned  by  the 


and  from  Chicago  Averiile  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Chicago  River,  of  about  ninety-eight  acres. 

The  surface  configuration  of  the  ground  is  thus 
accurately  described  by  John  M.  Van  Osdel: 

"  From  the  fort,  at  Rush-street  bridge,  south  on  Michigan 
Avenue,  the  surface  of  the  ground  was,  as  it  is  now,  about  nine  or 
ten  feet  above  the  surface  <rf  the  lake.  The  surface  drainage  was 
from  Michigan  Avenue  west  to  the  river,  and  from  State  Street 
west  was  nearly  a  level  plain,  elevated  some  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  river.  The  topography  of  the  North  DivisioD  was  similar,  the 
surface  declining  from  Rush  Street  toward  the  west.  The  surface 
water  cut  large  gullies  in  the  soil,  known  as  sloughs;  three  of 
these  sloughs  opened  into  the  main  river.  One  at  State  Street  was 
about  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  mouth  and  extended  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  to  the  site  of  the  present  Tremont  House.  Another  had 
its  outlet  tietween  Clark  and  LaSalle  streets,  and  extended  inland 
across  Lake  Street.  The  third  and  most  formidable  one  was  on 
the  North  Side,  near  Franklin  !?treet,  being  eighty  feet  wide  at  the 
river  and  extending  north  through  the  King^ury  and  Newberry 
tracts  toChio^  Avenue."* 


constant  current  that  sets  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  from  the  straits  of  Mackinaw.  The  same  forces 
that  caused  the  bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
times  of  yore,  have  made  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  pier,  and  the  detritus  and 
deposit  that  was  formerly  a  formidable  obstacle  to  navi- 
gation has  become  dry  land,  and  a  valuable  accessory 
to  Chicago's  greatness. 

From  1821  until  1869  the  lake  eroded  the  shore 
south  of  the  pier  to  a  width  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
feet;  but  the  piling  driven  along  the  lake  front  retarded 
this  incursion,  and  then  caused  a  deposit  until  the  land 
lost  has  been  more  than  recovered.  That  the  soil  along 
the  lake,  south  of  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  as  far  west  as 
Grand  Boulevard,  is  "made  land,"  is  easily  perceivable 
from  its  arenaceous  character  and  the  cunchological 
remains  with  which  it  is  replete.  The  accompanying 
plat*  clearly  shows  the  accretions  alluded  to,  and  which 
demonstrates  that  at  a  line  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  the  various  accessions,  in  lineal  feet,  have  been  as 
follows:  From  1821  to  1833,  420  feet;  to  1838,  780  feet; 
to  1843,  1,036  feet;  to  1849,  1,400  feet;  to  1854,  1,520 
feet;  to  1864*  1,650  feet;  to  1869,  1,7^8  feet;  to  1876, 
1,900  feet,  and  to  1880,  1,860  feet;  this  augmentation 
making  an  area,  from  the  survey  line  of  i82r  eastward, 

*  Taken  from  tracinga  furnished  by  the  kindiMM  of  the  Chief  of  Engineera, 
Uidted  States  Anav,  and  on  file  la  the  office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  OBicer, 
MiUtMyDIvWoaoftke  Hiwmri. 


GEOLOGICAL. 

Chicago  lies  on  an  apparently  level  plain  which  sur- 
rounds the  whole  of  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  the 
plain  having  a  gradual,  average  ascent  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  feet  in  a  mite  in  its  recession  from  the  lake.  The 

smooth  surface  of  this  vast  prairie  was  leveled  by  the 
former  waves  of  the  lake,  which  left  the  oldest  beach 
line  at  fifty-two  feet  above  its  present  level.  Upon  this 
level  the  surface  deposit  is  either  black  muck,  or,  in 
places,  lake  sand.  For  several  eons  the  lake  occu- 
pied three  different  levels,  the  highest  of  which — men- 
tioned above — was  not  as  high  as  around  Lake  Erie, 
and  this  level  was  that  which  the  lake  occupied  at  the 
close  of  the  drift  period.  Then  the  water  fell  to  about 
its  present  level  and  remained  there  for  ages,  while  a 
dense  forest  in  some  places  and  extensive  marshes  in 
others,  covered  the  surface  where  Chic^o  now  stands 
and  over  a  region  to  twenty  miles  north  of  the  city. 
This  was  the  Quaternary  period,  and  the  mastodon 
roamedf  where  the  churches  and  schools  of  Chicago 
now  stand.  At  the  clo.se  of  this  epoch,  the  lake  rose 
thirtjr  feet,  and  there  remained  for  ages,  throwing  up  a 
great  beach  tine,  and  covering  the  bones  of  the  masto- 

■  These  nlougha  are  located  upon  the  plat  of  Chicago  in  1830,  in  the  diapler 
upon  Early  Chicago. 

t  The  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  was  found  ibirlcen  feet  uader  ground  in  the 
MttaweMcni  part  of  the  dtjr ;  all  of  the  akekton,  however,  msn^  uhmMd. 
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dons  and  the  prostrate  trunks  of  the  forest  with  fresh 
water  deposits.*  The  lake  then  fell  to  its  present  level, 
throwmsfupa  series  erf  beach  lines  as  it  receded.  All 
the  fresh  water  deposits  lie  on  a  slope  oS  boulder-drift 
clay,  except  where  protuberances  of  rock  come  above  the 
surface  ;  one  of  these,  at  Stony  Island,  is  remarkable 
for  a  steep  dip  of  the  strata  in  every  direction  from  its 
center, — anticlinal  axi&  This  clay  varies  from  zero  to  at 
least  seventy  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  a  hard,  stony  clay, 
containing  ice-scratched  boulders  of  rock  transported 
from  hyperborean  regions,  and  lies  everywhere  upon  a 
floor  of  Niagara  limestone  completely  covered  with 
glacial  scratches,  running  approximately  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  This  clay  has  been  thoroughly 
studied,  because  during  the  excavation  of  about  ten  miles 
of  tunnels  for  the  Chicago  water  works^etc.,  the  working  of 
them  was  watched  by  the  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  it  is  so  compact  that  even  when  the  tunnels 
were  driven  two  miles  under  the  lake  at  a  depth  of 
sixty  feet,  there  was  scarcely  any  infiltration.  Like  the 
boulder  clay  of  the  West  everywhere,  its  stratification  is 
very  obscure,  except  at  a  few  certain  points,  and  con- 
tains no  synchronous  fossils,  except  fragments  of  wood. 
The  clay  is  also  replete  with  pockets  full  of  stratified 
gravel,  having  the  general  shape  of  boulders  and  sur- 
rounded by  compact  clay ;  the  strata  of  the  gravel  was 
scMnetimes  vertical.  These  masses  were  probf^ly  depos- 
ited in  a  frozen  condition ;  the  interstices  of  the  gravel 
are  filled  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pocket  with  combusti- 
ble cart>ureted  hydrogen  gas ;  the  lower  interstices  filled 
with  water,  that,  on  analysis,  yielded  this  singular 
result :  that  water  taken  from  gravel  pockets  underneath 
the  bed  of  the  lake,  contained  about  twice  as  much 
common  salt  as  the  artesian  well  water  from  the  rock 
beneath  the  pockets,  and  about  ten  times  as  much  salt 
as  the  water  of  the  lake  above  ;  so  that  the  boulder 
drift  beneath  the  lake  appeared,  relatively,  a  salt  deposit 
sandwiched  between  the  fresher  waters  of  the  lakeabove 
and  the  rocks  below  ;  a  fact  which  is  considered  of 
importance  by  those  who  believe  in  the  marine  origin 
of  the  boulder  drift.  In  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  it 
is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  careful  records  have  not 
been  kept  that  would  elucidate  the  deeper  geology ;  at 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  however,  a  well  was  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  eleven  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  in  this 
instance  a  record  was  kept  by  Johnston  Ross,  who 
superintended  the  boring.  This  itinerary  and  the 
known  superficial  data  give  the  following  section  of  all 
deposits  down  as  far  as  known  : 

Surface  soil :  I 

Lake  deposits:  I  .J^!^ 

Qoatenuiry  forest  and  soil  bed  :  f  }^JV^ 

Bbulder  drift:  J  ****** 

Niagara  Gkoup. 

I.  Bluish>gray  limestone    i6  feet. 

3.  Ljght-gray  limestone,  slightly  varying  in 

shade  of  color  at  different  deptlu   138  feet 

3.  Limestone — nearly  white....  ...........    20  feet 

4.  Limestone — buff  or  drab   80  feet— 354 feet. 

CiNaNHATi  Group. 

5.  Shale— s(rft  and  fine  104  feet 

6.  Limestone — Itght-^ray   90  feet 

7.  Shale — coarser  and  arenaceous   136  feet— 250  feet. 

Trenton  Group. 

8.  Brownish  fem^nous  limestone   35  feet 

9.  Grayish  limestmie — more  or  less  dark  305  feet— 330  feet. 

*  It  fa  a  — Wtr  ol  aciealife  credence  that  thti  riw  coropoadfJ  to  thein- 
VBdMlon  of  the  hotm  foond  m  the  UfauMippi  Rim.  and  in  omm  of  the  South- 
ant  State*,  wbete,  tm  in  Chicigo,  it  earm  a  fentt  bed  eontaiiiiag  remains  of 
As  — 

t  The  drift  mmi  mifaet  depoeits  were  fonj-^  feet  where  the  well  was 
beted  at  the  Stodt  Tarda 


St.  Peter's. 

10.  Whitish-brown  sandstone   155  feetp-155  feet. 

Lower  Magnesian  Limestone. 

11.  Light-colored  limestone — very  bard   60  feet 

12.  Gray  limestone   10  feet—  70  feet. 

The  first  forty  feet  of  the  Niagara  limestone  is 
extensively  permeated  witii  bitumen  or  petroleum,  of 
which  several  ounces  can  often  be  taken  out  in  a  mass 
from  cavities  in  the  rock  ;  an  aggregation  of  protracted 
percolation.  Green  stains  occur  frequently  in  the  lime- 
stone ;  analysis  thereof  determined  them  to  be  ^ts  of 
chromium,  but  not  in  paying  quantities.  Of  the  bitum- 
inous rock  several  edifices  in  Chicago  have  been  built ; 
such  buildings  are  readily  recognized  by  their  peculiarly 
antiquated,  weatherbeaten  appearance.  Outcroppings 
of  the  Niagara  limestone  occur  at  Stony  Island,  South 
Chicago,  at  Steams'  lime  kilns  (Bridgeport),  comer  of 
Twenty-seventh  and  Halsted  streets ;  at  Phinney's  lime 
kilns,  comer  of  Nineteenth  and  Lincoln  streets  ;  at  Rice 
&  Son's  and  Keyes  &  Thatcher's  quarries  and  kilns, 
comer  of  Grand  Avenue  and  West  Ohio  Street ;  also 
near  Hawthorn  Station  in  Cicero  Township.  By  these 
outcroppings,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Cincinnati  shale 
comes  to  the  surface  in  a  northwesterly  direction  in 
central  Wisconan,  the  strike  is  manifested  to  be  north- 
west and  the  dip  consequently*  northeast,  and  the 
clinometer  demonstrates  its  ang^e  to  be  nine  degrees. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL. 

In  presenting  a  list  of  the  fossil^  found  in  Chicago 
and  its  immediate  vicinity — the  most  primitive  of  the 
old  settlers  —  a  brief  resume  of  the  paleontological 
researches  that  have  been  made  here  is  requisite,  as 
such  explorations  have  considerable  bearing  on  the 
identity  of  many  species  enumerated,  and  resulted  in 
giving  to  the  scientific  world  many  new  and  interesting 
forms.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  species 
given,  Chicago  has  furnished  forty-six  type  specimens, 
exclusive  of  instances  where  these  quarries  have  pro- 
vided material  used  in  describing  forms  found  in  other 
localities.  In  i860,  Professor  McChesney  described  and 
illustrated,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Bucania  chicagoensis,  Trematospira  mathew- 
soni,  and  other  species.  In  1865,  Professors  Winchell 
and  Marcy  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  a  paper  entitled:  "Enumeration  of  Fossils 
collected  in  the  Niagara  Limestone  at  Chicago,  III., 
with  descriptions  of  several  new  species ;"  this  paper 
was  published  and  illustrated,  and  applied  only  to 
species  found  at  Bridgeport,  and  therein  thirty-nine 
established  species  were  mentioned  as  having  been 
identified  and  a  similar  number  were  described  as  new 
species.  About  the  same  time  Professor  James  Hall,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  :  "Account 
of  some  new,  or  little  known,  species  of  Fossils  from 
the  Niagara  Group;"  in  which  some  of  the  species  de- 
scribed by  Professors  Winchell  and  Marcy  were  figured 
and  described  under  different  nomenclature.  This  has 
occasioned  confusion  and  synonyms,  which,  however, 
time  will  eradicate.  In  1868,  Professors  Meek  and 
Worthen  described  in  the  third  volume  of  Illinois  Survey, 
two  new  species,  and  illustrated  a  few  others.  During 

*  The  dip  of  the  rock  in  the  immcduUe  vkanitr  of  Chkaso  be*  been  giTen 
by  the  State  Geologist  m  east  aad  lontheut.  At  Pbinnex'a  qnarrr— the  ooly 
oae  opened  at  the  tune  of  the  compilUMa  of  thii  report — when  the  obeervaiioa 
was  taken,  the  weeterlj;  preMnialioa  of  the  nndulatinc  stnUnni  nvea  that  ap- 
rrjr  00  other  sides  rectified  the  andulatiac 
pto  he  noctheasr. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  topic  Dr.  Edmund  Andrews  fnmisbed  valnable 


pearance,  bat  the  openiiwof  the  quarry  00  other  sides  rectified 
appearance,  and  revealea  the  true  dip  to  he  northeast. 
In  the  compilatiM 

data  apoo  nrface  Beology.  aad  Albeit  D.  Hanr  faraiibed  impottaat  taa»  on 
deeper  <aok»y,  wMwiM  wbkh  thli  th^ter  warit  be '  '  ' 
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1881-82^3,  S.  A.  Miller,  of  Cincinnati,  the  author  and 
eminent  paleontologist,  in  the  Cincinnati  Journal  of 
Natural  Histoiy,  described  and  illustrated  some  thir- 
teen species  from  Bridgeport  and  from  a  quarry 
a  few  miles  west  of  Chicago,  and  also  redescribed 
and  illustrated  a  few  of  the  species  of  Professors 
Winchelt  and  Marcy  that  had  been  in  dispute. 
Among  those  described  by  S.  A,  Miller,  is  the  enig- 
matical fossil  Myelodactylus  bridgeportensis,  for  which 
a  new  family— the  Myelodactylidse — has  been  proposed. 
The  fossils  that  are  found  in  Chicago  and  its  vicinity 
are  generally  casts  of  the  interior,  and  impressions  on 
the  rock  of  the  exterior  ;  the  casts  are,  generally,  clear 
and  sharp,  but  broken,  and  perfect  specimens  are 
extremely  rare,  necessitating  an  extensive  suit  before 
identification  is  certain^  except  in  pronounced  forms ; 
which  fact  has  often  been  productive  of  confused  iden- 
tification among  the  prominent  authors.  The  condition 
of  the  sea,  at  the  time  of  the  depositing  of  the  rock,  was 
very  favorable  to  the  crinoidal  fautta,  demonstrated  by 
the  large  and  robust  forms  and  number  of  species  of 
that  representative  of  the  echinodermata* 
RIZOPODA. 

Rrceptaculites  infuHdibultts;  Hall,   fS6i,  Geo.  Kep.  Wis.; 
{lukadiUs  Ussektmt;  W.  &  M). 

POLYPI. 

*Cladopora  vertUiUatut  Wincbell  &  Marcy,  Host.  Soc.  Nat. 

His. 
C.  fibrosa,  ) 

C.  striata,      \  Hall,  185a,  Pal.  N.  Y..  Vol.  II. 
C.  nticulata,  ) 

Chonophvllum  niagattnse;  Hall,  as  above. 

D1PHVPHVLI.UM   cMSpittsum;   Hall,  as  above;  {Diplefhyllum 

eae^Uosum). 
Favositbs  magarttuis;  Hall,  as  above. 
K.  favotus;  Goldfuss,  1826,  (Jerm  Petrif. 
\\k\.\%VX^  eaUmulaia;  I.ionaus,  1767. 
LlMARlA  erassa;  Roinin];er,  1876,  Foss.  corals. 
LvELLlA  parvHuba;  Rominger,  as  above. 
SVRINGOPORA  fi&tata;  Rominger,  as  above. 
S.  Unella;  Kominigesr,  as  above. 

Strbptelasiia  eomtcHium;  Hall.  1847,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  T. 
Stsomatopora  hiudi;  Nicholson,  1S74,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat 
Hist. 

Zaphrentis  turiinata;  Hall,  1852.  Pal.  N.  V.,  Vol.  II,  {Polydi- 
fytma  twhinatwH). 

ECHINODERMATA. 
EucALVPTOCRlNUS  gruotus;  Hall.  1861,  Rep.  of  Progr.  Surv.  of 

Wis. 

«E.  cfucagomsis;  W.  &  M.,  1865,  Mem.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  His. 
■»E.  rotundut;  S.  A.  Miller,  1882,  Jour.  Cin.  Soc.  Nat.  His. 
*E.  lurbinattu;  Miller,  as  above. 

*E.  depmsus;  S.  A.  Miller,  18S0,  Joar.  Cin.  .Soc.  Nat.  His. 
*E.  egam;  Miller,  as  above. 

Lbcanocriniis  putittui;  Hall,  1863,  Trans.  Alb.  Inst.,  Vol.  IV. 
Sacoocrinus  umiradUtitts;  (?)  Hall,  1S67,  20th  Reg.  Rep.,  {Aeti- 

ttaerimus  temiradiatui) 
*S.  mantuanuj;  W. '&  M.,  1865,  Mem.  Dos.  Soc.  Nat.  His., 

{^Me^stoeiinm  marcottaitus).  re  described  and  illustrated  by  S. 

A.  Miller,  1881,  Jour.  Cin.  Soc.  Nat.  His. 
*S.  infelix;  Winchell  &  Marcv,  1865,  Mem.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  His., 

(Afegistocrinut  infeHx),  re-described  by  S.  A.  Miller,  1881, 

Jour.  Cin.  Soc.  Nat.  Mis. 
•S.  necis;  W.  Sc.  M.,  1865.  Mem.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  His.,  {Aftfislo. 

crinus  neeit),  re-described  and  illustrated  by  S.  A.  Miller,  1881, 

Jour.  Cin.  Soc  Nat.  His. 
^.  umi^^mis. )  ^  ^  ^gg     ,       ^j^^  -^^^ 

*S.  pyriformis;  Miller,  1882.  Jour.  Cin.  Soc.  Nat.  His. 
Glvptocrinus  eofUji;  (?)  Hall,  1862,  Trans.  Alb.  Inst.,  Vol.  IV. 
Glyptaster  oeadtniaiu;  Hall,  1863,  Trans.  Alb.  Inst.,  Vol.  IV. 
•G.  t^m;  S.  A.  Miller,  i88t.  Jour.  Cin.  Soc.  Nat.  His. 
CVATHOCRINUS  com;  Hall,  1864.  20th  Reg.  Rep. 
*C,  vanho*nti;  S.  A.  Miller,  1881.  Jour.  Cin.  Soc.  Nat.  His. 
*Melocr[NUS  obpyramidalii;  W.  &  M.,  1865,  Mem.  Bos.  .Soc. 

Nat,  His,  {/ictiiuK-rinus  obpymmidalis),  re-described  by  S.  A. 

MUler,  1881,  Jour.  Cin.  Soc.  Nat.  His. 
*  The  data  ud  caukwuc  in  thU  article  were  furobb^  by  WjlHam  C. 


*ICHTHYocRiirtn  Arfoy  W.  &  M.t  1865,  Mem.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat. 
His.;  re-described  by  5.  A.  Miller,  1881.  Jour.  Cin.  Soc. 

Nat.  His. 

CARYOCRtNUS  onmtut;  Say,  1825,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Science. 
*.MYELODACTrLUs  bridgtpwUitsis ;  S.  A.  Miller,  188a,  Jour.  Cin. 
Soc.  Nat.  His. 

BRYOZOA. 

Cf.ramopora  foKacea;  Hall.  1852.  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  II. 
I.ICHF.NALIA  eoHMiUrica;  Hall,  as  above. 
Fekestella  fitqfiifUj'  Hall,  as  above. 

BRACHIOPODA. 

SpiRiFRRA  erispa;  Hissinger,  1826. 

S.  ^ibbosa;  Mall,  1861,  Rep.  of  Progr.  Wis.  Sur. 

S.  radiala;  Sowerby,  1825,  Min.  Conch.,  Vol.  V. 

S.  mela;  (?)  Hall.  1867,  20th  Reg.  Rep. 

Anastrophia  infernasetHs;  (?)  Hall,  1879,  28th  Reg.  Rep. 

Rhynchonella  &K«c«««ji>;  Roemer,  i860.  Sil.  West.  l>nn. 

R.  cuneaia;  Dalman.  1827. 

Mkrestina  nituia;  Hail,  1852.  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  II,  (A trypa  ni/ida). 
Atrvpa  twdntrfata/  Hall.  185a,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  II. 
A.  retieularis;  Linn.,  1767. 

•Pkntamkrus  f/«V(iyw««//  W.  &  M..  1865,  Mem.  Uos,  Soc.  Nat. 
His. 

P.  fergibbostis;  Hall  &  Whitfield.  1875.  Ohio  Pal.,  Vol.  II. 
P.  ohloiigHs;  Sowerby,  1839,  Murch,  Sil.  Syst. 
P.  muilicostaius;  Hall,  1861,  Rep.  of  Progr.  Wis.  Sur. 
P.  ceeidentalit;  Hall.  1852.  Pal.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  II. 
•P.  timilur;  W.  &  M,  1865.  Mem.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  His.,  {Spiri/era 
similict), 

DiNOHLUs  eomradi;  Hall,  1868,  aoth  R^.  Rep.  N.  V.,  {OMut 

ccnrtidi). 

TRiMF.RELLA.fr(tRdVj;  Billings,  1862,  Pat.  Foss..  Vol.  I. 
Strophomena  rhymboidoHs :  Wahlenbei^,  1821. 
S.  fM'rt/ff/ Hall,  1843,  Geo.  Rep.  4th  Dist.  N.  Y. 
S.  depnsta;  (?)  .Sowerby,  1825,  Vol.  VI,  Min.  Conchol. 
Strophodonta  semifiueittta,'  Hall,  1863,  Trans.  Alb-  Inst.,  Vtri. 
IV. 

S.  proftittJa;  Hall,  1852.  Pal.  N.  Y..  Vol.  II,  {Uptaema  profunda). 
Streptorhvnchus  sutpUnus;  Conrad.  1843,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.,  Vol.  VIII. 

*Tremai-ospira  tnatkemsani/  McChesney,  1861,  New  Pal.  Foss. 

GASTEROPODA. 

MuRCHisoNiA /n^/u/rt;  Conrad,  1842,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Vol. 

VIII,  (Loxonema  jublata). 
»M.  vw'thenami;  S.  A.  Miller,  1882,  lour.  Cin.  Soc.  Nat.  His. 
P1.ATVSTOMA  niagarense;  Hall,  1852,'  Pal.  N.  V.,  Vol.  II. 
TROCHONRMA^r«/Vr;  Hall,  1867,  2QlIi  Reg.  Rep. 
T.  faiua;  Hall,  as  above. 
Straparollus  mopsus;  (?)  Hall,  as  above. 

•Pleurotomaria  j«'.»r*toV«,- W.  &  M.,  1865,  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
His. 

P.  easii;  Meek  &  Worthen,  1868,  Geo.  Sur.  Ills..  Vol.  HI. 

P.  haUi;  Hall,  1861,  Rep.  of  Progr.  Wis.,  Sur. 

P.  cvchtumoides;  Meek  &  Worthen.  1868.  Geo.  Sur.  Ills.,  Vol.  HI. 

P.  ida;  Hall,  1861,  Rep.  of  Progr.  Wis.  Sur. 

*P.  nxioH;  Hall,  1867,  20th  Regents'  Report. 

*P.  gonopUura;  W.  &  M.  1865,  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  His. 

P.  occidens;  Hall,  1867,  20th,  Reg.  Rep. 

•Bucania  ehieagae$iiit;  McChesney,  i860,  New  Pal.  Foss.,  {Bell- 
trgphott  pfrfffraiui,  of  Winchell  &  Marcy;  TremaitotusaJpkeiu^ 
of  Hall). 

'SUBLiTBS^i-mf/ W.&.  M.,  1865.  Mem,  Bos.  Soc  Nat.  His. 
*S.  gracilis;  S.  A.  Miller,  1882,  Jour.  Cin.  Soc.  Nat  His. 
Strophostvlus    tyclostOKUs;   Hall,   1863,  Trans.  Alb,  Inst., 
Vol.  IV. 

HoLOPEA  guelphensis;  Billings.  1862,  Pal.  Foss.,  Vol.  I. 
•H.  ehicagoensis;  W.  &.  M.,  1865,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  His. 
*H.  HtagarcHsis;  W.  &  M.,  as  above. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

*OrthoCERAS  scammoni;  McChesney,  1861,  New  Pal.  Foss. 
O.  annidaium;  Sowerby,  1818,  Min.  Conch.,  Vol.  11. 
*CvRTOCERAS  lUttulesi  W.  &  M.,  1S65.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc  NaT 
Hist. 

♦C.  rigidum;  Hall,  1867,  2oth  Reg.  Rep. 
*C.fosUfi;  Hall,  1861,  Rep.  of  Progr.  Geo.  Sur.  Wis. 
Trochoceras  A«»irw/m;  W.  &  M.,  1865,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
His. 

T.  dtsplaiHtHse;  McChesney,  i860.  New.  Pal.  Foss. 
*Gohphoceras  jmm»w/'Hall,  1864,  30th  Reg.  Rep.,  ((7,  tuaf* 

cya  of  Winchell  &  Marcy). 
Phragmocbras  ne^rj  (I)  Hall,  1867,  soth  R^.  Ri^ 
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Lamellibranchiata. 

*CnNOCARDlUH  vmatum;  W.  &  M..  1865.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
His. 

*C.  niagarefue;  W.  &  M.,  as  above. 
*Edmondia  niUsi;  W.  &  M..  as  above. 
fMoDiOLOPSis  tecia;  Hall,  1867,  20th  Reg.  Rep. 
fM.  dicteus;  Hali,  as  above. 
Ambonyciiia  acutiroslra;  Hall,  as  above. 
A.  aphaa;  Hall,  as  above. 
fAMPHlc<£LlA  leiifyi;  Hall,  as  abovie. 

A.  negleeta;  McChesney,  1861,  Pal.  Fo^.,  {Ambemxkia  nrglecla), 
*CiJ£iiiOPHORus  ehitagoeusis;  S.  A.  Miller,  18S0,  jour.  Cin.  Soc. 
Nat.  His. 

"Pterinka  brisa;  Hall,  1867,  20th  Reg.  Rep. 
fCvpRICARDlNlA  arata;  Hall,  as  above. 
*Cypricardites  ^?)  ^M(t</j'i/it/^(i/t>/  Hall,  as  above. 

CRUSTACEA. 

Cai.vmene  niagarmtis;  Hall.  1843,  Geo.  Rep.  4th  Dist.  N.  Y. 
f  I1.IJIENUS  armaius;  Hall,  1867,  soth  Reg.  Rep. 
I.  hxiis.     )  . 

f  LiciiAS  tmargtMOitts;  Hall.  1879,  28th  R^.  Rep 

•L^S^vij  }      *       '^5.  Mem.  Bos.  Soc  Nat.  His. 
BronTEUS  afamiu;  Hall,  1867,  30th  Reg.  Rqp. 
CrraURUS  magarentis;  Hall,  as  above. 

AciDASPls  (Ai«ai/  Hall,  1862,  Geo.  Sur.  Wis.,  (iiatlb^i/ tVa,  of 
Winchell  &  Matey). 

The  following  list  of  the  Batrachia  and  Reptilia  that 
have  been  found  in  this  region  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Chicago. 

BATRACHIA. 
TRACHYSTOMATA.    slRENiDi<E.    Siren  later/ina/  Great 

Siren. 

PKOTEIDA.    PROTEIDA   Neetuna  hteraSsj  Mud-puppy 

or  Water-dog. 

CADUCIBRANCHIATA.  amblystomid^.  Amblystoma 
opacim;  Opaque  Salamander:  A.  puntlatum;  Large  Spotted -SaU 
amander:  W. /ffr/niiw/ Tiger  Salamander:  A.jffferMiiiamum,sa\i- 
species,  lateraU;  Jefferson's  Salamander.  plethudontii>>c  Hem- 
idaetfHum  teutatum;  Four-toed  Salamander:  PUthffdon  dnereut; 
Red-backed  Salamanders  of  both  sub-species,  ciiureits  and  try- 
tkrvHOlus:  PUthodea  gltitinosus;  Viscid  Salamander :  Sptlerpts 
bilimeatus;  Two-striped  .Salamander;  S.  hngieaudus.  Cave,  or  long- 
tailed.  Salamander:  S.  Rubtr,  sub-species.  *uher;  Red  Triton. 
DESMOGNATHID/t:.  Desmoznathus  /w^rn.  sub-species, /«ji-fT,- 
Dusky  Salamander:  D.  nigia:  Black  Salamander.  PLF.URunEi.ii).r.. 
Ditmyetfbtt  minmitu,  sub-species,  miniatas/  Red  Evet :  />.  miit' 
iatm,  sub-species,  viridesctnt;  Spotted  Evet. 

ANOURA.  BUFONID/E.  Bu/o  lenligimosus.  sub-species, 
amerieanus ;  Common  Toad,  hylid^k.  Acris gryllus,  sub-species, 
crepUaitM,  Northern  Cricket  Frog:  CJuftophilus  Iriseriatus,  sub- 
species, triseriatHs:  Tree  Frog:  ffyla  pUketingi;  Pickering's  Tree 
Toad:  H.  venifoloT;  Common  Tree  Toad.  RANID/E.  Rana 
kaUcina:  Common  Frog;  M.  palusttis;  Pickerel  Frog:  K.  elami- 
taut;  Green  or  Spring  Fn^:  ft.  eatesbiaHa;  Bull  Frog:  H.  tern- 
p»raria,  sub-species,  sUvatiea:  K.  artolata,  sub  qKcies,  eiteulfsa; 
Ringed  Frog. 

REPTILIA. 

OPHIDIA.  CROTALiu^.  Crotaltii  hnridtu;  Banded,  or 
Northern.  Rattle  .Snake :  Cnuditena  tergemina;  Massassauga,  or 
iVairie  Rattle  Snake:  Andttrodon  eontortrix;  Copper-head  or 
Colton-mouth,  coluhbID.i;  :  (a*phaphi»ps  amanus:  Ground 
Snake:  OpkiMui  dolialus,  variety,  ttiangnlus;  Milk  Snake  or 
Spotted  Adder:  O.  gelultts,  variety,  sayi;  King  Snake:  Diadophis 
puiutatui.  sub-species,  puaetatns;  Ring-necked  snake:  Cydopkis 
vernalis;  Greenor  Grass  snake:  Collier  vnlpinut;  Fox  Snake: 
C.  obsoleliis,  sub-species,  ohsoteltts;  Pilot  Snake  :  Pilyophis  snyi, 
sub-species,  sayi;  Western  Pine  Snake  :  Bascanimi  conshidor,  sub- 
species, eoast»ictor;  Black  Snake;  Blue  Racer;  Eiflania  saurila; 
Riband  Snake;  Swift  Garter  Snake:  E.  Jaireyi;  Fairy's  Garter 
Snake  :  E,  proxima;  Say's  Garter  Snake:  E.  mdix;  Hoy's  Garter 
Snake:  /■'.  vagrant,  subspecies,  vagrans;  Spotted  Riband  Snake: 
E.  tirfalis,  sub-species,  dorsalis;  Common  Striped  Snake:  E.  Sir. 
tuiis.  sub-species,  sittalis;  Common  Garter  Snake:  E.  sirtalii,  sub- 
species, objtHta:  Stweria  trd^tomarulata;  Red-beIlie<I  Snake. 
S.  dekayi;  De  Kay's  Brown  Snake:  Trvpidcdoiuum  kirltavdi: 
Cora  Kennicott's  Snake:  Tropidonotus grahami;  Graham's  Snake: 
T.  Itbetis:    Leather  Snake ;     7",  siprdon,  sub-species,  sipedon; 

The  nurk  *  iodicatca  speciei  the  type  of  which  mu  fmnd  «t  the  Chi=Mo 
4iMrries,aiHl  the  luuk  t  indicaieaqtedoi  desicoalMl  ■»  found  in  Cliicaiinu  ine 
tiBK  of  their  deniptlra. 


Water  Snake:  71  ^eim,  sub-q>ecles,  itd»dJimteij  Woodbonse's 
Water  Snake:  T.  siptdtm,  sub-^iecies.  trytkrtgaster;  Red-bellied 
Water  Snake:  T.  rhmnHfer:  Htlttodan  platyrkinus;  Spreading 
Adder:  H,  simus,  sub-species,  nmus;  Hog-nosed  Soake. 

LACERTILIA."  scincid^.  Eumects  fatdatut;  Blue  Tailed 
Lizard.  TEID.E.  Cntmidaphoius  sexlineatm;  Six-lined  Lizard. 
AN<:uiD.c.  Ophtfisaurut  veniralii;  Glass  Snake.  iguanid.c 
Seelcperus  undula/us,  sul>4pecies,  umdufahu;  Swift  Lizard. 

TESTUDINATA.  trionychid^.  Amyda  tnutiea;  XjtaH^ixTy 
Turtle .  Aspidonedes  spiniftr;  Common  Soft  .Shelled  Turtle. 
CHELVi>Rii>.c  Chtlydru  serpentina;  Common  Snapping  Turtle. 
clNOSTERNlD-«.  Aromodulys  edoratus;  Musk  Turtle  or  Stink  Pot: 
M.carinatus.  KMYPID^:.  Malacodemmys gtt^rapkieus;  MapTurtle: 
A/,  pseudo-^fflgraphifiu:  Le  Sueur's  MapTurtle:  Chiyscmys  pifta; 
Painted  Turtle:  Emys  meleagris;  Blanding's  Turtle:  Cistnda 
dausa;  Common  Hox  Turtle. 


ZOOLOGICAL. 

The  following  list  of  animals,  whose  habitat  is,  or 
was,  Chicago,  is  furnished  by  Jacob  W.  Velie,  Secretary. 

and  Curator  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science  : 

Blaxina:  Gray.    Blarina  brev  tanda.  Gray— Short-uiled  Shrew. 
SCALOps:  Cuvier.    Sealopt  awgeitiatus.  And.  and  Bach— Silver)- 
Mole. 

Condvlura:  Illiger.  Candyluta  cristaia,  Illiger — Star-nosed 
Mole. 

Lyn.\:  Rafinisque.    Xp/mt  rw/kf,  Rafinisque — Wild  Cat. 

Canis:    Linnxus.    Canis  aeei/UmiaHt,  var.  griteo-albus — White 

and  Gray  Wolf. 

Vulpes:  Baird.    Vulpes  fulvas.-vvi.  futvat — Red  Fox:  V.virgin- 

ianust  Richardson — Gray  Fox. 
PuTORlus:  Cuvier.    Putmius  fmekjtaeemis,   De  Kay— White 

Weasel:  P.  vison,  Richardson— Brown  Mink:  P.  nigritcens^ 

Aud.  and  Bach— Black  Mink. 
Lutra:  Linn.    Lutra  canadentis,  Sabine — American  Otter. 
Mephitis:  Cuvier.    Mephitis  mepkitica — Common  Skunk. 
Procyon:  Storrer.  .Storrer— Common  Raccoon. 
Ursus:  Linn.    Ursus  ameriranus,  Pallas — Black  Bear. 
Didklphvs:  Linn.    Didelphyt  virginiana,  Shaw — Opossum. 
Sceurus:   Linn.     Seinnu  iudovidanvs,  Curtis— western  Fox 

.Squirrel:  S.earQltMeHsis,  GmtWtt — Gray  Squirrel, 
l*'iT.ROMys:  Cuvier.   Ptetomys  votOcetta  Cuv.  (?)— Flying  Squirrel. 
Spermopk)Li;s:  Cuvier.    ^ermophilus  frankHnii,  Richardson — 

Gray  Gopher:  £  Iridecem  Hntaius,  Aud.  and  Bach— Striped 

CJopher. 

Akctomys:  Shreber.  Artt»mys  mmtax,  Gmelin — Woodchack. 
Ground  Hog. 

Castor:  Linn.    Castor  eanadeimt,  Kdhl — American  Beaver. 

Mus:  Linn.  Mus  detumamus,  Pallas — Brown  Rat  (introduced 
1S46):  Af  musra/us,  Ljnn-— Common  Mouse  (introduced). 

Hesperomys:  Waterhouse.  Hesperamys  mUkiganmns^  Wagner- 
Prairie  Mouse, 

Arvicola:  Lacepede.  Atvicola  autleia,  Leconte — Prairie  Meadow 

Mouse. 

Fiber:  Cuvier.    Fiber  tibethieus,  Ca\iex — Musk  Rat. 

Lbpus:  Linn.   Lepus  sylvatieus,  Bachmann — Gray  Rabbit. 

Cervl'S:  Linn.  Cervms  canadensis,  Enil — American  Elk:  C.  mr- 
giaianus,  Boddaert — Virginia  Deer. 

Bos:  Linn.  Bos  ameiieanus,  Gmelin — American  Buffalo.  Of  this 
last  species  of  mammalia  a  curious  error  obtained  with  the 
early  explorers;  an  instance  of  which  appears  in  the  "*  Reciieil 
de  voyages  de  M.  Thevenot.  Paris,  1681,"  wherein  are  given 
the  voyages  of  Pere  Marquette.  Upon  a  chart  entitled: 
"  Carte  de  la  decouvote  faite  Ton  1673  dans  I'Amerique  Sep- 
tentrionale,"*  illustrative  of  the  regions  over  which  Marquette 
passed,  is  one  district  noted  as  inlwbited  by  "  Nations  qui  onl 
dcs  chevaux  et  des  chameaux  ! "  (Nations  who  have  hor^s  and 
camels).  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  buffalo  undoubtedly 
gave  origin  to  this  error, 

ORNITHOLOGICAL. 

The  following  table  of  families  of  birds  in  Chicago 
and  its  vicinity,  is  given  by  Jacob  W.  Velie,  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Science: 

Turdidae   Thrushes   9  species 

Saxicolidse   Bluebirds   i  species 

Sylviidse  Warblers   3  species 

F^ridte  Titmice  and  Chickadees,  i  species 

*  VUeHa|MinE»lyHitfMrorChkac». 
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5Mttida;   Nuthatches.   2  ^cies 

Certhiidse  Creepers   1  species 

Troglod^idae  Wrens   5  species 

Motacillidse  Wagtails  and  Titlarks..  I  sfwcies 

Mniotiltidce   American  Warblers. ..  .32  species 

Vireonidae  Vireos  or  Greenlets. ...  4  species 

Laniid^  Shrikes  3  species 

Ampelidx   Wax-wings   2  species 

llinindinidx  Swallows.-  6  species 

Tanagridse   Tanagers   i  species 

Fringillidn   Finches,  Sparrows  and 

Buntings   30  species 

Ictertdae  American  Starlings    ■    9  species 

(^orvidae  Crows  and  Jays   2  species 

Alaudidx   l.arks   1  species 

Tyrannida;   Tyrant  Fly-catchers.,.,  g  species 

Trochilidre   Humming-birds    i  species 

Cypselida;   Swifts   I  species 

(,'aprimulgidn>  <ioat-suckers  ......  2  species 

I'icid^e   Wood-peckers  8  species 

.\lcedinida'   Kingfishers   i  species 

Cuculida;   Cuckoos  2  species 

StrigidK    Owls   8  species 

Falconidne   Hawks,  Falcons,  Kites 

and  Eagles  14  species 

Cathartid.t!  American  Vultures          1  species 

Columbid.!!   Pigeons  and  Doves        2  species 

MeleagridiC   Turkeys    I  species 

TetraonidsB.  (Irouse  ...   j  species 

Perdicidw   Partridges  and  Quails,    i  species 

Ibididx   Ibises   i  species 

Ardeida:   Herons    6  species 

Strepsilid^    Turnstones   i  species 

Charadriida;   Plovers  ...    5  species 

Scolopacidx  Snipes,  Sandpipers,  etc.  23  species 

Phalaropodidn  Phalaropes   2  species 

Kecurvirostrida;  Avocets  and  Stilts          1  species 

Kallida;.   Rails,   Oallinules  and 

Coots  S  species 

(iruidre   Cranes   2  species 

Anatidre  Swans,   Geese  and 

Ducks...  31  species 

Pelecanido:   Pelicans   i  species 

Phalacrocoractdse . . . .  Cormorants   i  species 

I^ridw.   (lulls  and  Terns.  14  species 

Stercorariids;   Skuas  and  Jaegers...  .  2  species 

Podicipitida;  Crebes   3  species 

Colymbidw   Loons   2  species 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Of  the  entomology  of  this  region  nothing  can  be 
intdliigently  said  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter;  as,  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  the  various  Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera, 
Oiptera,  Heminoptera,  Orthoptera,  etc.,  would  occupy 
to  ogreat  a  proportion  of  this  work;  and  the  possible 
benefits  to  the  agricultural  inhabitant  of  Chicago  by  the 
publication  of  such  a  catalogue  would  not  repay  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  the  compilation.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  value  of  the  science  to  both  the  savan 
and  the  agriculturi.st,  but  unfortunately,  there  is  no 
cla.ssiftcation  made  of  the  insects  indigenous  to  this 
region,  and  to  eliminate  them  from  a  general  catalogue 
would  require  months  of  labor.  In  the  comprehensive 
collection  of  Mr.  Andrew  Bolter  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  specimens  not  identified,  and  this  gentleman  states 
that  new  microscopic  species  are  continually  being  dis- 
covered ;  hence  a  catalogue  from  this — the  best  collec- 
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tion  in  the  State — would  be  necessarily  imperfect;  and 
the  collection  itself  being  extant,  entomologists  can 
consult  that,  and  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Bolter's 
exhaustive  research  and  comprehensive  information  to 
aid  their  entomological  investigations. 

ICHTHYOLOGICAL. 

The  ichthyological  specimens*  that  are  found  in 
the  waters  adjacent  to  Chicago,  comprise,  three  speci- 
mens of  [the  Darters;  four  specimens  of  the  Perches; 
one  of  the  Bass;  eight  of  the  Sun  Fishes;  one  each  of 
the  Pirate  Perches  and  the  Maigres;  four  of  the  Scul- 
pins;  one  of  the  Cod  Fishes;  two  of  the  Sticklebacks; 
one  each  of  the  Silversides  and  Toothed  Minnows;  two 
of  the  Pikes;  one  of  the  Trout  Perches;  seven  of  the 
Salmon;  one  each  of  the  Gizzard  Shad  and  Herring; 
twelve  of  the  Carps;  seven  of  the  Suckers;  three  of  the 
Cat  Fishes,  and  one  each  of  the  Eel  and  the  Stuigeon 
family. 

CONCHOLOGICAL. 

Of  the  conchological  specimens  found  in  Lake  Mich- 
igan, the  Calumet  and  Chicago  rivers  and  the  Calumet, 
Hyde  and  Wolf  lakes,  the  following  classification  has 
been  made  by  W.  W.  Calkins: 

LiMN/CA  reJUxa,  apprttsa,jugularis,palustns,  captrataa.umbn- 
sus;  Physa  gytina  and  keterostropha;  Vi.KHOv.'M.'tiMcampanulaius, 
trivolvis,  parvus,  bicafinatus;  Segmentixa  armigera;  ValoAta 
triearinata,  tineera  a.nAeimteci»iiiet;  Mrlahtho  jtiho/ieiiu,  coare 
lala.  and  the  smaller  spedes  Bytk.  cAtusa,'  Sdmatogyrus  depns- 
stu;  Amnicola  dHettmaiiensis;  Try.  suhutare;  GoN.  Jivaeens; 
SpU/ERIA  smile, parlumeium,  ttansversum;  PisiDiA  aUitmm  and 
eompress«m;  MtiXotiXOM  ff^rnutHS,  gracilis, gibbosusy  luteoltu,  ted- 
dens,  rectus,  pustulosus.  rubiginosus,  tlegans,  vndulaius,  vtrrueosta, 
ellipsis,  tubettulaius;  Margaritana  c0mplanata;  Anodonta 
footiana,  imbtcillis  and  plana. 

FLORAL. 

In  1872,  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  the  flora  of 
Chicago,  and  the  country  within  radii  of  about  forty 
miles,  was  compiled  by  H.  H.  Babcock,  and  published 
in  I'he  Lens,  a  journal  issued  by  the  State  Microscop- 
ical Society  of  Illinois.  This  classification  was  thorough 
and  complete,  and  is — like  the  entomology — too  large 
for  insertion  in  this  work.  Dr.  Lester  Curtis,  president 
of  the  Microscopical  Society,  courteously  furnished  this 
catalogue,  and  naturalists  can  obtain  information  of  him 
relative  thereto.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is 
germane  to  allude  to  the  peat-beds  that  have  been  found 
in  several  localities;  showing  not  alone  the  cryptogamic 
sphagni,  but  also  demonstrating  that  the  climate  of  Chi- 
cago in  by-gone  years  was  humid  and  cloudy;  as  sun- 
light and  dry  atmosphere  are  fatal  to  sphagnum,  of  which 
peat  is  the  consequence.  Microscopic  investigation  of 
this  peat  will  reveal  many  of  the  floral  antiquities  of  this 
region. 

•  a  complete  caulogue  of  the  fishet  of  Illinois,  will  be  found  in  Bulletin 
No.  z,  Natural  History  of  lUinms,  by  ProfeMor  David  S.  Jordan;  iMued  under 
tbe  auspices  of  Profemor  S.  A.  Forties,  Director  lUiaoH  State  LabonUory  of 
Natuni  Hiuory. 
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Town  and  City  Regulations. — When,  in  the 
summer  of  1832,  General  Scott  brought  his  troops  from 
the  East  to  engage  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  he  intro- 
duced the  first  epidemic  to  the  people  of  Chicago;  and 
a  full  account  of  this  cholera  season  will  be  found  in 
the  matter  devoted  to  the  Indian  scare.  It  was  not 
vntil  the  next  year  that  the  town  authorities,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  delegated  powers,  made  the  first  sanitary 
regulation.  On  November  7,  1833,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees passed  an  order  imposing  a  penalty  of  $3  upon 
anybody  who  should  throw  refuse  into  the  river.  June 
6,  1834,  on  account  of  the  cholera  scare,  the  Town 
Supervisor  or  Street  Commissioner  was  ordered  to 
remove  many  nuisances  which  then  endangered  the 
public  health.  In  August  ordinances  were  passed 
against  throwing  anything  of  an  obstructive  nature  into 
the  sewers.  A  vigilance  committee  was  also  appointed 
to  see  that  the  needed  work  was  done.  It  consisted  of 
Dr.  W.  B.  Egan,  Dr.  J.  C.  Goodhue,  A.  Steele,  Mark 
Beaubien,  J.  K.  Palmer,  South  District;  G.  Kercheval, 
J.  Miller,  N.  R.  Norton,  John  Davis  and  Hiram  Hug- 
unin,  North  District;  J.  Kinzie,  C.  Taylor  and  J.  Bates, 
West  District.  Drs.  Clark  and  Kimberly  were  author- 
izedf  if  necessary,  to  establish  a  cholera  hospital  out- 
side the  city  limits. 

In  February,  1835,  the  corporate  powers  and  limits 
of  the  town  were  changed,  and  among  other  privileges 
the  Trustees  were  authorized  to  form  a  permanent 
Board  of  Health.  A  revival  of  the  cholera  excitement 
in  the  summer  caused  the  formation  of  the  board  on 
June  19.  It  consisted  of  James  Curtiss,  B.  S.  Morris, 
E.  Peck,  B.  King,  A.  N.  Fullerton,  John  T.  Temple, 
J.  Jackson  and  H.  Hugunin.  They  held  their  firet 
meeting  June  23.  But  the  board  seems  to  have  died 
with  its  birth,  and  only  one  of  its  acts  is  distinctly 
stamped  upon  the  history  of  these  early  days.  To  carry 
out  their  sanita^  measures  the  board  proposed  to  bor- 
row 92,000,  which  caused  such  a  panic  in  the  ranks  of 
the  strict  economists  that  the  board  subsided  into 
hopeless  inaction. 

In  January,  1837,  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
city,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  hospital  was 
urged,  but  it  was  not  until  the  public  had  again  suffered 
with  cholera  and  other  epidemics  that  the  project  was 
favorably  looked  upon.  Under  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion of  March,  1837  (Section  57),  the  Common  Council 
were  to  appoint  three  commissioners  annually  to  consti- 
tute a  Board  of  Health.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  or  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Council  was  to  be  president  of 
the  board,  and  the  City  Clerk  its  clerk.  The  charter 
also  provided  for  the  a{^ointment,  annually,  of  a  health 
officer,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  persons  sick  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  to  board  vessels  suspected  of 
harboring  any  pestilential  or  infectious  disease.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  May  9,  1837,  Dr.  J.  W.  Eldredge,  A.  N. 
Fullerton  and  D.  Cox  were  elected  members  of  the 
board,  and  Dr.  D.  Brainard  appointed  health  officer. 

From  this  time  on  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the  city 
were  in  the  hands  of  its  Board  of  Health,  the  executive 
officers  of  which  were  either  known  as  the  city  physi- 
cian*  the  health  officer,  or  the  marshal.  In  1838,  when 
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Dr.  E.  S.  Kimberly  was  health  officer,  Chicago  had 
first  to  battle  with  an  epidemic  in  its  municipal  capacity, 
the  "canal  cholera"  breaking  out  among  the  laborers  of 
the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyer 
was  elected  health  officer  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1839,  but  resigned  his  position  in  September,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Kimberly,  who  served  until  1841. 
During  this  year  Dr.  John  W.  Eldredge  was  elected 
health  officer,  and  in  May  an  ordinance  was  passed 
requiring  the  attending  physician  to  give  a  certificate 
upon  the  death  of  any  person,  thus  establishing  a  basis 
for  the  gathering  of  vital  statistics.  The  first  regular 
mortuary  record,  however,  was  not  published  until  185 1. 
In  1842,  Dr.  Egan  was  chosen  city  physician  and  Orson 
Smith  health  officer  and  city  marshal.  Mr.  Smith 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1845.  During  this  year 
Dr.  Phillip  Maxwell  was  chosen  city  physician  and 
Phillip  Dean  city  marshal  and  health  officer.  In  1846 
Ambrose  Burnham  succeeded  Mr.  Dean,  while  in  1847 
a  separate  choice  was  made  for  each  office,  viz.:  J.  F. 
Wait,  health  officer ;  Ambrose  Burnham,  City  Marshal, 
and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Huber,  physician.  Dr.  Levi  D. 
Boone  became  city  physician  in  1849,  ^^^7  Marshal 
Burnham  also  acted  as  health  officer.  A  continuation 
of  the  roster  is  as  follows :  City  physicians,  Dr.  Boone, 
1850-51;  Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  1852;  Dr.  Brock  Mc- 
Vickar,  1853-54  ;  Dr.  Isaac  Lynn,  1855  ;  Dr.  McVickar, 
1856;  Dr.  Gerhard  PaoH,  1857.  The  health  officers 
were  Orson  Smith,  C.  P.  Bradley,  W.  B.  H.  Gray,  W. 
W.  Taylor,  George  P.  Hansen,  and  Ambrose  Burnham. 

Cholera  and  Small-Pox  Epidemics. — After  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1832,  the  next  season  which  came 
upon  the  city  was  in  1838,  when  the  laborers  on  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  were  attacked  by  a  disease 
which  balked  all  medical  skill.  It  was  called  "canal 
cholera,"  and  as  fast  as  its  victims  succumbed  their  bodies 
were  sent  to  Chicago  and  thrown  on  the  roads  near 
Bridgeport,  as  citizens  were  afraid  to  touch  them.  It 
was  in  1843  that  the  city  or  small-pox  hospital  was  con- 
structed, located  just  above  North  Avenue,  near  the 
lake  shore,  on  the  grounds  purchased  for  a  cemetery. 
In  March,  1845,  building  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  fire  originated  from  some  ashes  which  were  care- 
lessly left  too  near  the  building.  Its  burning  was 
particularly  unfortunate  at  this  time,  as  there  were 
several  small-pox  cases,  and  patients  were  then  being 
treated  in  the  pest  house.  Mayor  Garrett  had  even 
issued  a  proclamation  for  general  vaccination.  While 
another  hospital  was  being  erected  on  the  same  site,  the 
p^ients  were  accommodated  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Shaw, 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city.  The  County  Hospital 
was  opened  in  old  Tippecanoe  Hall,  on  March  30, 1847. 
During  1846-47  the  population  of  the  city  increased 
rapidly  and  a  great  amount  of  sickness  prevailed.  Most 
of  the  patients  without  means,  were  accommodated  at 
the  Alms  House.  The  accommodations  becoming  quite 
insufficient,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  sick  persons  boarded  and  cared  for  at  private 
houses  in  the  city.  This  was  necessarily  attended  with 
great  expense,  and,  to  avoid  it,  the  public  authorities 
suggested  the  renting  of  a  building  on  thfabtHisidp^^ 
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the  river.  Upon  second  thought,  however,  the  Common 
Council  saw  fit  to  apply  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
garrison  buildings. 

In  1848,  small-pox  was  epidemic  in  the  regions 
adjacent  to  the  city,  and  R.  C.  Ross,  the  City  Marshal, 
advertised  under  date  of  January  28,  that  the  following 
physicians  would  gratuitously  vaccinate  the  poor : 
Henry  S.  Huber,  L.  D.  Boone,  D.  Brainard,  C.  H. 
Duck,  (J.  Jay)  Stuart,  and  (H.  K.  W.)  Boardman,  J.  N. 
Banks,  F.  C.  Hu^rman,  Aaron  Pitney,  Erial  McArthur, 
George  Wallingford  Wentworth,  J.  Bassett,  and  John 
D.  Bowlby ;  and  the  following  physicians  also  advertise, 
under  the  same  date,  that  they  will  gratuitously  dem- 
onstrate the  principles  of  jenner  upon  those  who  are 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  inoculation  :  Doctors  C.  H. 
Duck,  Max  Meyers,  H.  K.  W.  Boardman,  M.  L.  Knapp, 

■  Cross,  W.  B.  Mead,  and  W.  R.  J.  Reynolds. 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  official  and  medical  co-op- 
eration, for  precautionary  measures,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  or  spread  of  small-pox. 

In  1849  the  variola  was  prevalent  in  the  city ;  and, 
in  February,  a  public  meeting  was  held  whereat  resolu- 
tions were  passed  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  cleans- 
ing the  city,  which  resolutions  were  presented  to  the 
Common  Council  by  Dr.  B.  McVickar,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Health  by  the 
Council ;  and  on  April  2  the  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  assistant  health  officers,  to  act  as  co-adju- 
tors  to  the  Board  of  Health  ;  being  in  the  ratio  of  one 
officer  to  each  block  in  the  city  :  Charles  Walker, 
George  W,  Meeker,  Nathaniel  Sherman,  Jr.,  Jeremiah 
Price,  Mark  Kimball,  A.  S.  Sherman,  Charles  McDon- 
ell,  Jacob  Bendler,  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  C.  R.  Stark- 
weather, John  Frink,  Isaac  Speer,  Ezra  Collins,  T.  B. 
Carter,  John  High,  Samuel  Bennett,  J.  O.  Taylor,  Caleb 
Shaw,  Jared  Gage.  T.  Whitlock,  S.  J.  Sherwood,  J.  T. 
Edwards,  A.  H.  Burley,  Zebina  Eastman,  C.  N.  Holden, 
William  Wheeler,  A.  F.  Bradley,  and  A.  Rossiter,  and, 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  these  additional  gentlemen 
were  appointed,  so  as  to  complete  the  ratio  as  designat- 
ed: Thomas  Church,  Samuel  B.  Cobb,  S.  Sawyer, 
John  Jennings,  John  B.  Turner,  John  S.  Wright, 
John  S.  Gray,  G.  M.  Higginson,  Elihu  Granger, 
T.  Weiler,  Hugh  Dunlap,  A.  Moon,  Andrew  Smith, 
A.  Peck,  Luther  Marsh,  Solomon  Wait,  and  Samuel 
Hoard.  If  these  gentlemen  were  only  as  efficient  and 
distinguished  in  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations 
as  they  have  been  as  citizens  of  Chicago,  there  probably 
was  never  such  a  hygienic  posse  in  any  city  in  the 
Union. 

Cholera  did  not  make  its  appearance  seriously  until 
the  winter  of  1849.  Anticipating  its  dread  coming,  the 
muncipal  authorities  inaugurated  a  cleaning  crusade. 
Small-pox  was  already  quite  prevalent,  and  there  was 
such  a  marked  increase  of  cholera  in  the  country  that 
a  public  meeting  was  held,  February  12,  demanding 
that  more  stringent  measures  be  taken.  Among  other 
things,  the  Board  of  Health  asked  that  additional  sew- 
ers be  built.  On  April  29,  the  malignant  form  of  chol- 
era was  brought  by  the  emigrant  boat,  "  John  Drew." 
Captain  John  Pendleton  contracted  the  disease  from  the 
emigrants,  who  had  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  via  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  and  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal.  He  died  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
boat  Others  who  came  also  died  soon  after  their  arrival. 
At  this  time  there  were  no  quarantine  regulations,  and 
the  disease  was  further  introduced  and  spread  by  the 
arrival  of  emigrants  from  Europe.  In  May  the  Council 
authorized  the  Board  of  Health  to  construct  a  temporary 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  indigent  persons  attacked 


by  the  cholera.  It  was  located  near  the  present  site  of 
the  old  County  Hospital,  near  Eighteenth  Street  and 
the  Chicago  River.  In  September  it  was  ordered  closed 
by  the  Common  Council,  and  was  re-opened  after  a  few 
days,  cholera  having  appeared  again  among  some  newly 
arrived  emigrants.  It  was  closed  in  October,  and  finally 
burned  in  May,  1853. 

From  the  time  of  its  introduction,  in  1849,  cholera 
gradually  spread,  and  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  from 
July  25  until  August  aS,  during  which  time  one  thou- 
sand persons  were  attacked,  of  whom  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  died.  More  than  any  other  locality  in  the 
city,  the  disease  prevailed  on  a  sandy  elevation  in  the 
North  Division,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Norwegians,  and 
many  of  them  recent  arrivals.  Forty-four  out  of  the 
three  hundred  who  lived  in  this  region  fell  victims  to 
the  malady.  Among  the  citizens  of  prominence  who 
were  carried  off  by  the  scourge  this  year  were  Hon. 
Henry  Brown,  Rev.  W.  H.  Rice,  Henry  B.  Clark,  Dr. 
J.  E.  O'Leary,  L.  M.  Boyce,  James  Knox,  M.  Kohn, 
W.  N.  Bently,  Samuel  Jackson,  Newell  Stratton,  A.  J. 
Penny,  E.  Hitchcock,  A.  Calhoun,  A.  S.  Robinson  and 
George  Ayers. 

Descriptive  of  these  terrible  times  is  the  following, 
written  by  an  old  settler  who  was  a  participator  in  the 
horrors  of  which  he  wrote  and  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  himself : 

"  During  the  winter  of  1848-49  cholera  appeared  at 
New  Orleans,  and  began  slowly  to  ascend  the  Mississippi, 
and  before  the  frost  had  left  the  ground  it  appeared 
inevitable  that  the  contagion  would  reach  Chicago, 
which  was,  indeed,  the  case  all  too  soon.  The  first  case 
that  came  under  my  notice  was  that  of  Deacon  Jackson, 
of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  who  was  a  personal 
friend.  One  Sunday  morning  in  May,  or  perhaps  in 
June,  on  my  way  to  church,  I  was  crossing  Che  river  by 
ferry  at  Rush  Street  (all  the  bridges  had  been  carried 
away  that  spring  by  a  flood),  when  I  overheard  a  fellow- 
passenger  telling  another  one  that  Captain  Jackson  had 
died  of  cholera.  I  inquired  what  Captain  Jackson  was 
referred  to,  when  I  learned  it  was  my  friend,  the  Deacon. 
As  the  ferry  landing  was  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Jack- 
son dwelling,  being  one  of  the  houses  within  the  fort, 
I  hastened  thither.  I  found  William  Jones  alone  with 
the  corpse,  the  family  being  in  an  upper  room,  from 
whence  I  could  hear  their  united  wailings.  The  face 
was  a  shade  darker  than  usual,  and  around  the  mouth 
were  the  dark  purple  spots,  which  I  soon  learned  to  be 
the  unmistakable  deathmark  of  that  dreaded  and  terrible 
disease — the  Asiatic  cholera.  Mr.  Jackson  had  been 
attacked  the  previous  afternoon,  while  engaged  in  his 
usual  employment  of  driving  piles  and  building  docks 
along  the  river ;  he  hastened  home  and  died  within  a 
few  hours. 

*'  The  disease  gradually,  or,  I  may  say  rapidly  spread, 
until  on  the  ist  day  of  August  the  number  of  deaths 
reached  thirty,  which  was  the  highest  number  for  any 
one  day.  I  think  the  death  of  Mr.  Bentley,  the  father 
of  Cyrus  Bentley,  soon  followed  that  of  Deacon  Jackson. 
L.  M.  Boyce,  a  prominent  druggist,  died  in  his  house 
alone,  his  family  having  just  left  for  the  country.  Dea- 
con Knox,  also  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  died 
very  suddenly.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Rice,  pastor  of  the 
same  Church,  was  attacked  while  returning  from  the 
bedside  of  Mr.  Knox.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  he 
was  intending  to  preach,  and  was  hastening  for  that 
purpose.  I  happened  to  be  at  the  door  of  his  boarding- 
place  when  he  arrived,  and  assisted  him  into  the  house. 
The  house  was  that  of  Mr.  Pillsbury,  on  Dearborn 
Street,  a  few  doors  south  of  where  the  Tribune-building 
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now  stands.  Dr.  D.  S.  Smith  was  called  and  attended 
him.  Mr.  Rice  steadily  failed  until  about  2  o'clock, 
when  we  gave  him  up.  He  then  gave  directions  about 
his  affairs  and  made  his  will.  Among  other  remedies, 
by  Smith's  direction,  we  tried  electricity,  first  insulating 
the  patient  by  standing  the  bedstead  on  glass.  Whether 
from  this  or  other  treatment,  Mr.  Rice  lingered  along 
and  I  st^id  with  him  till  midnight,  when  I  retired  to 
another  room  to  sleep,  fully  expecting  to  find  him  dead 
in  the  morning.  But  to  my  surprise  I  found  him  still 
living,  and  apparently  improving.  He  continued  thus 
through  the  day,  when  he  again  began  to  fail,  and  soon 
died.  When  Mr.  Rice  was  attacked  Sunday  morning, 
the  weather  was  very  warm,  and  so  continued  till  Mon- 
day afternoon,  when  there  came  one  of  our  Lake  Michi- 
gan chilling  breezes.  It  was  to  this  that  I  attributed 
Mr.  Rice's  relapse,  for  I  had  noticed  that  deaths  were 
more  numerous  after  these  sudden  changes  from  hot 
to  cool. 

"There  was  at  this  time  an  Englishman  named  Mor- 
rell,  a  blacksmith,  who  was  just  from  England  and  but 
recently  married,  who  was  working  for  me.  One  Satur- 
day night  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  wanted  all  the 
money  that  was  due  him,  and  that  he  would  not  be  at 
work  till  the  following  Tuesday,  as  he  had  bought  a  lot 
from  Mr.  Elston,  and  he  wanted  on  Monday  to  get 
lumber  on  the  ground,  and  set  carpenters  at  work  on 
a  little  house  which  he  had  determined  to  build. 
Late  Saturday  night  I  saw  him  on  his  way  home, 
appearing  unusually  cheerful.  On  Sunday  morning  fol- 
lowing I  went' over  into  town  on  the  South  Side,  and 
did  not  return  till  after  the  evening  Church  service, 
when  I  was  met  with  the  information,  that  Mor^ell  was 
dead  and  buried.  I  was  thunderstruck,  Mrs.  Morrell 
came  to  me  in  the  morning  to  say  that  Mr.  Elston  had 
returned  the  money  which  had  been  paid  on  the  lot, 
and  that  she  was  going  back  to  her  old  home  in  En- 
gland ;  and  before  night  of  that  Monday  she  was  on  her 
sad  and  lonely  journey  thither. 

"Another  Englishman  named  Conn,  a  boiler-maker, 
was  also  at  work,  and  with  him  was  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
who  was  at  work  also,  as  Conn  was  very  desirous  of 
keeping  the  boy  with  him.  The  boy  was  attacked  with 
cholera.  We  ministered  to  him,  and  chafed  his  limbs 
to  promote  circulation  for  two  or  three  hours.  We 
rubbed  till  the  skin  was  broken.  When  we  found  that 
all  our  efforts  were  in  vain,  Conn  quietly  arose  from 
working  over  him,  and  began  silently  to  pace  the  floor, 
occasionally  stopping  to  look  down  on  the  dying  boy. 
Soon,  however,  he  began  to  curse  and  swear,  and  to 
half-soliloquize  and  half-relate,  as  he  continued  his 
walk.  Such  oaths  and  imprecations  I  have  seldom 
heard.  'Here,'  said  he,  'I  have  brought  the  boy  from 
his  home,  and  I  promised  his  mother  that  I  would 
return  him  safely  to  her.  And  now,  in  this  far-away 
country,  the  boy  is  dying.  What  am  I  going  to  say  to 
his  mother?'  Rough  as  Conn  was  in  speech  and  man- 
ner, he  was  kindly,  and  faithful,  and  true;  that  is  as  he 
understood  his  obligations. 

"  That  summer  I  boarded  with  my  partner  in  business, 
Mr.  T.  C.  James.  One  day  when  I  went  in  to  dinner, 
Mrs.  James  asked  me  to  go  into  another  room  and  look 
at  one  of  her  daughters,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  who  had  just 
begun  to  complain  and  had  lain  down.  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  cholera.  She  died  in  about  seven 
hours.  Another  daughter  was  taken  while  returning 
from  the  funeral  the  following  day,  and  died  before 
morning. 

"  Late  in  the  season  I  resolved  to  go  into  the  country 
to  visit  friends  and  recuperate.   Travel  then  to  Wis- 


consin, where  I  was  going,  was  by  large  steamers  by 
the  lake.  On  landing  at  Kenosha,  I  met  a  great-uncle, 
who  invited  me  to  his  house.  A  few  minutes  after  our 
arrival  there,  word  came  that  a  great-aunt,  living  but  a 
few  rods  away,  had  been  suddenly  taken  sick.  We  went 
there  and  found  it  to  be  cholera.  She  died  during  the 
night.  I  went  over  in  the  morning  again,  and  found 
the  undertaker  there,  but  not  another  man  about  to  help 
htm  place  the  corpse  in  the  coffin.  I  took  hold  with 
him,  and,  as  she  was  a  heavy  woman,  it  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  that  we  accomplished  the  task.  I  then 
went  immediately  into  the  country,  a  few  miles  away,  to 
my  father's,  and  before  night  we  heard  that  the  uncle, 
with  whom  I  had  stayed  the  night  before,  was  also 
dead.  Such  were  cholera  scenes  throughout  the  coun- 
try. On  my  return  to  Chicago  the  first  acquaintance  I 
met  was  Deacon  Elisha  Clark,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  •  He  looked  cheerful  and  animated,  and  the 
first  word  he  said  was;  *The  cholera  has  left  us.' 
This  shows  how  depressing  was  its  presence,  and  what 
relief  was  its  departure." 

A  few  physicians  and  (as  a  rule  in  such  calamities) 
some  Catholic  priests  and  Sisters  of  Charity  remained 
to  care  for  those  who  otherwise  would  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  streets  or  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  municipal  authorities.  During  the  month  the  deaths 
numbered  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Of  the  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-one  fatal  cases  reported  for  August, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  on  account  of  cholera. 
Early  in  November,  through  the  persistent  warfare  of 
the  municipal  authorities  and  physicians  and  Christian 
men  and  women,  the  epidemic  was  driven  from  the  city. 
The  disease  was  almost  confined  to  the  emigrant  classes. 
For  many  years  thereafter  the  city  enjoyed  compara- 
tive immunity  from  this  epidemic. 

The  cholera  scourge  forced  a  strong  conviction  into 
the  public  mind  that  a  permanent  city  hospital  ought  to 
be  established.  Dr.  Brock  McVickar,  who  had  been 
re-elected  City  Physician  for  1854,  was  ordered  to  report 
to  the  Board  of  Health  what  measures  should  be  taken. 
During  the  height  of  the  excitement,  in  July,  a  quaran- 
tine station  was  established,  and  in  November  the  City 
Physician  again  urged  the  erection  of  a  permanent  hos- 
pital and  also  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary  for 
each  division  of  the  city.  The  board  offered  ^100  for 
the  best  plan  for  a  ctty  hospital,  and  in  April,  1855, 
awarded  the  premium  to  Carter  &  Bauer,  who  estimated 
the  cost  at  $30,000.  In  February  of  the  next  year  a 
tax  was  levied  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  its  con- 
struction, and  the  architects  visited  New  York  to  exam- 
ine the  city  hospital  there  and  perfect  their  plans.  They 
returned  in  April,  the  Common  Council  adopted  the 
plans,  as  improved,  and  the  erection  of  the  building  was 
commenced,  south  of  LaSalle  Street,  between  Cross  and 
Old.  The  hospital  was  completed  in  June,  1857,  and 
two  medical  boards  were  established  (the  allopathic  and 
homeopathic)  to  treat  patients.  The  structure  was  of 
brick,  sixty-six  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  three 
stories  in  height,  and  cost,  ready  for  occupancy,  $45,000. 

In  December,  1850,  there  were  a  few  cases  of  small- 
pox, the  disease  increasing  in  the  spring  of  185 1,  sub- 
siding during  the  summer,  and  developing  with  increased 
virulence  in  December.  But  two  deaths  are,  however, 
officially  reported  as  resulting  from  small-pox  in  1851. 

On  February  15,  1851,  chiefly  because  of  the  ravages 
of  cholera,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating 
the  Chicago  City  Hydraulic  Company,  that  citizens 
might  obtain  a  better  water  supply.  Cholera  continued 
to  increase  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  of  1852, 
and  in  May  the  pest-house  was  opened  ^f^^^^^t^^^^ 
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of  all  contagious  diseases.  During  the  year  there  were 
six  hundred  and  thirty  deaths  from  cholera  alone.  The 
general  health  of  the  city  was  good  in  1853.  The  next 
year  was  the  great  cholera  season. 

In  January,  1852,  small-pox  broke  out  again,  and, 
in  June,  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  was  ordered  changed 
in  its  internal  arrangement  so  as  to  have  small-pox  and 
cholera  cases  at  either  end  of  the  building.  I'he  deaths 
from  small-pox  are  re)}orted  as  nine. 

In  April,  1854,  a  few  scattering  cases  of  cholera 
appeared,  but  the  public  prints  and  the  Board  of  Health 
denied  their  existence,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  to 
deny  the  existence  of  an  evil  goes  far  toward  killing  it. 
But  the  temporary  hospital  was  ordered  to  be  built  in 
May.  A  train  which  entered  the  city  June  29,  brought 
a  party  of  Norwegians,  bound  for  Wisconsin,  among 
whom  the  disease  was  raging.  Six  were  dead  on  the 
train,  and  a  seventh  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  being 
taken  out.  Some  twenty  persons  were  taken,  in  various 
stages  of  the  disease,  from  the  train  to  the  City  Hospital. 
These  were  the  first  recorded  cases.  Until  about  the 
5th  or  6th  of  July,  the  disease  was  generally  confined 
to  newly  arrived  emigrants.  Quarantine  grounds  were 
immediately  established  on  the  main  lines  of  emigrant 
travel.  The  ground  near  the  City  Hospital  was  taken 
for  quarantine  purposes.  The  suddenness  with  which 
the  pestilence  came  upon  the  city  is  shown  by  the  deaths 
during  the  first  week  of  July.  The  total  interments 
from  July  i  to  July  8,  were  two  hundred  and  forty-two. 
During  this  latter  month  the  mortality  among  those 
taken  with  the  epidemic  nearly  doubled,  the  deaths 
occurring  being  about  sixty  per  day.  The  death-cart 
was  continually  upon  the  streets.  Especially  during  the 
8th  and  9th  of  July  were  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city 
crbwded  with  hearses.  On  Sunday  the  populace  became 
so  excited  that  a  grand  exodus  occurred,  many  persons 
going  to  Milwaukee.  Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyer  tells  the 
following  anecdote  with  a  good  deal  of  zest,  relative  to 
some  brother  practitioners  and  himself,  during  the 
cholera  season  of  1854  :  "  Deeming  it  requisite  to  estab- 
lish a  quarantine,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
disease,  we  organized  an  amateur  Board  of  Health,  and 
hired  a  warehouse  to  be  used  as  a  hospital.  Hearing 
that  a  steamboat  was  coming  into  port,  with  eighteen 
cases  of  cholera  on  board,  we  went  onto  the  vessel  and 
removed  the  patients  to  the  improvised  hospital.  On 
viewing  the  sick,  nine  were  decided  to  be  beyond  medi- 
cal assistance,  and  the  remaining  moiety  were  decreed 
to  be  favorable  subjects  for  pathological  skill ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  nine  upon  whom  were  lavished  all 
the  resources  of  science  died,  and  those  who  were 
esteemed  to  be  almost  in  articulo  mortis  all  got  well." 

Mortuary  Report. — The  first  mortuary  report 
was  published  in  June,  1851,  from  data  furnished  the 
City  Clerk  by  the  City  Sexton.  For  several  years  there- 
after the  record  was  prepared  from  reports  furnished  the 
City  Sexton  by  the  undertakers.  Following  will  be 
found  a  table  showing  the  number  of  deaths  by  the 
principal  causes,  from  1851  to  1857  inclusive,  and  the 
total  mortality  by  years  : 
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Hospitals. — The  first  city  hospital  established  was. 
as  .stated,  a  small-pox  hospital,  built  in  1843,  immedi- 
ately above  the  present  North  Avenue,  near  the  lake 
shore,  on  ground  purchased  for  a  cemetery ;  this  was 
burned  early  in  1845,  and  a  second  one  erected  in  that 
year  upon  the  same  site. 

The  first  Insane  Asylum  was  on  Kinzie  Street,  in 
1847,  and  was  controlled  by  Dr.  Edward  Mead,  but 
these  quarters  proving  too  restricted.  Dr.  Mead  pur- 
chased about  twenty  acres  of  land  two  miles  north  of 
the  city,  and,  in  1847,  a  new  asylum  was  ready  for  occu- 
pation.   This  was  a  private  institution. 

T/ie  County  Hospital  was  first  opened  March  30, 
1847,  in  the  old  Tippecanoe  Hall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  professors  of  Rush  Medical  College,  and  under 
the  especial  control  and  management  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Van  Dalsem,  In  the  Weekly  Democrat  of  December 
28,  1847,  it  is  stated  that  "everything  is  done  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  patients,  and  every 
possible  care  taken  of  them  during  their  occupancy  of 
the  hospital,"  but  that  "the  building  is  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  a  hospital,  there  being  no 
regular  wards,"  and  in  the  male  department  there  were 
forty  or  fifty  patients  suffering  from  various  diseases. 
The  reporter  also  states  that  "from  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  hospital  the  aroma  was  pungent  and  particu- 
larly unpleasant."  The  number  of  patients  present  at 
one  time  fluctuated  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  ;  the 
total  number  admitted,  up  to  the  date  of  the  leportorial 
visitation,  being  three  hundred  and  seventeen. 

In  May,  1849,  a  temporary  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  cholera  patients  was  located  on  Eighteenth  Street, 
neartheriver.  The  Democrat,  of  June  12,  i849,also states 
that  "  we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  house,  on  Erie  street 
in  the  Seventh  Ward,  between  Wells  Street  and  the  river, 
on  tbe  Nor1;h  Side,  which  is  intended  for  cholera 
patients.  When  our  informant  was  there,  the  bodies  of 
a  man  and  his  son  were  in  a  coffin,  while  on  a  wretched 
pallet  within  sight  was  the  wife  and  mother.  There 
was  but  one  attendant — a  man,"  Dr.  L.  D.  Boone, 
hospital  physician,  however,  under  date  of  June  14, 
1849,  controverts  the  full  force  of  this  assertion,  by 
specifying  that  "the  building  is  sixteen  feet  wide,  forty 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high  ;  that  it  is  divided  into 
three  rooms  that  the  patients  were  attended  by  Dr. 
Hagerman,  county  physician ;  that  there  were  two 
attendants,  one  "  as  good  a  nurse  as  can  be  found  in 
the  United  States."  Dr.  Boone  also  states  that  "this  is 
the  second  attempt  that  has  been  made  by  the  city 
authorities  to  provide  a  place  for  homeless  and  friendless 
persons  who  might  be  attacked  with  cholera  in  the  city, 
and  also  the  second  time  that  inhuman  perscms  have 
threatened  to  demolish  it."  Two  facts  are  deducible 
from  the  allegation  and  the  refutation  :  that  newspapers 
sometimes  made  sweeping  assertions  years  ago,  and  that 
early  residents  of  the  city  were  just  as  unreasoning  and 
apprehensive  during  epidemics  as  they  ever  have  been 
in  later  days.  Another  communication  from  P.  F.  W. 
Peck,  in  the  same  paper,  states  that  the  first  hospital 
was  on  Jackson  Street,  between  State  and  Clark.  This 
assertion  is  not  verifiable  from  any  extant  record  of 
reliable  information. 

The  Illinois  General  Hospital  of  the  Lakk 
was  incorporated  October  29,  1849,  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  thsU  year,  the  trustees  under 
the  incorporation  being  Hon.  Mark  Skinner,  Hon. 
Hugh  T.  Dickey  and  Dr.  John  Evans.  The  Journal  of 
September  24,  1850,  contains  an  announcement  that 
"  Dr.  N,  S.  Davis  will  give  a  course  of  five  lectures 
in  the  City  Hall — the  free  use  of  which  is  granted  by 
the  City  Council — the  avails  of  ^k|^i^s>;sV^>^^B^4^ 
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in  the  purchase  of  furniture;"  and  Dr.  Davis  says, 
under  date  of  September  36,  1850,  that "  the  trustees 
have  engaged  a  building  adequate  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  fifty  patients,"  but  that  furniture  is  required  to 
fit  up  die  hospital  for  their  reception.  Dr.  Davis  inaug- 
urated his  course  of  lectures,  but  on  the  CamptKll 
Minstrels  coming  to  the  city  he  canceled  his  dates,  the 
lectures  remaining  undelivered;  and  the  Minstrels, 
then  under  the  management  of  George  A.  Kimberly, 
in  recognition  of  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Davis  and  the 
Trustees,  gave  a  complimentary  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital.  The  course  of  lectures  was  thereafter 
completed,  and  the  hospital  was  opened  in  the  old 
lake  House,  with  beds  for  twelve  invalids,  on  Novem- 
ber 33,  1850,  where  patients  could  receive  treatment 
gratis,  upon  payment  of  from  two  to  three  dollars  a 
week  for  board  and  nulling.  On  November  30,  1850, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  met,  adopted  a  code  of  by-laws 
for  the  government  of  the  hospital,  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officials,  viz.:  Mark  Skinner,  president;  Dr. 
John  Evans,  secretary;  Captain  R.  K.  Swift,  treasurer; 
Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  surgeon;  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  phy- 
sician; Dr.  John  Evans,  physician  to  the  female  wards. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  furnished  nurses  for  the  care 
of  the  patients  from  the  opening  of  the  hospital;  but 
on  the  incorporation  of  the  Mercy  Hospital,  on  June 
31,  1853,  they  determined  on  opening  a  hospital  under 
the  auspices  of  their  order,  and  in  June,  1S53,  removed 
to  Tippecanoe  Hall,  and  there  cared  for  the  county 
patients.  The  Illinois  general  hospital  was  then  dis- 
continued. 

The  United  States  Marine  Hospital. — In  the 
Weekly  Democrat  of  March  10,  1846,  appears  an 
account  of  a  meeting  held  at  the  Bethel  church  in  this 
city,  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  1846,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  General  Government  to  establish  a  Marine 
hospital  in  Chicago.  Of  this  meeting  Mr.  Brainard  was 
chairman  and  Thomas  L.  Forrest,  secretary.  Colonel 
William  B.  Snowhook,  Redmond  Prindiville  and  Thomas 
L.  Forrest  were  appointed  a  committee  to  submit  the 
report  of  the  meeting  to  Captain  J.  McClellan,  of  the 
Topographical  Corps.  Messrs.  John  Reed,  E.  Kelly, 
Henry  Courting,  James  McNeil  and  Captain  Sauly 
were  designated  as  a  committee  to  draft  and  circulate  a 
petition  asking  Congress  to  locate  a  marine  hospital  at 
this  port,  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen; 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  William  B. 
Snowhook  and  Augustus  H.  Knapp  for  the  interest  and 
zeal  they  manifested  in  collecting  information  contained 
in  the  adopted  report.  The  petition  was  drafted,  numer- 
ously signed,  and  presented  to  Congress;  and  under 


the  championship  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  who 
worked  assiduously  for  the  measure,  a  law  was  passed 
locating  a  United  States  marine  hospital  at  the  port  of 
Chicago.  It  was  built  in  the  years  1850  and  1851  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  near  the  ^te  of  old  Fort  Dearborn, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Webster, 
of  the  Topographical  Corps,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  land  which  belonged  to  the  Government, 
and  was  under  the  charge  of  Jacob  Russell,  collector 
and  agent,  with  Dr.  William  B.  Herrick,  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  C.  R.  Vandercook,  steward. 

In  1S49,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Hibernian 
Sociery  met,  and,  on  May  7,  passed  the  following 
resolution  :  Resolved,  that  we  thankfully  accept  the 
liberal  offer  made  by  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
St.  Maiy  of  the  Lake,  of  five  acres,  on  the  lake  shore, 
north  of  the  city,  and  that  as  liberal  donations  have 
been  promised  us,  we  proceed  at  once  to  erect  a  per- 
manent hospital  building.  The  site  was  just  north  of 
the  German  settlement.  Despite  the  liberality  of  the 
donative  and  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the  socie^, 
the  hospital  does  not  appear  to  have  been  erected. 

In  May,  1S54,  a  temporary  cholera  hospital  was 
built  by  the  city,  on  the  beach  of  the  lake,  in  the  North 
Division,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  an  enlargement  of 
the  small-pox  building  erected  in  1845. 

In  June,  1857,  the  first  permanent  Ci^  Hospital 
was  completed. 

James'  Hospital  was  organized  in  1853,  and 
incorporated  in  1854,  with  the  following  officers  and 
directors  :  Rev.  R.  H.  Clarkson,  president ;  George  W. 
Dole,  treasurer ;  Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  physician  ;  C.  R. 
Larrabee,  secretary.  The  board  of  directors  were  John 
West,  Edwin  H.  Sheldon,  John  C.  Dodge,  William  F. 
Dominick,  Walter  L.  Newberry,  S.  H.  Kerfoot,  T.  F. 
Phillips.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  the  hospital  was  estab- 
lished at  No.  79  Illinois  Street,  and  was  mainly  sup- 
ported by  contributions  taken  up  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
every  month  in  St.  James'  church,  the  deficiency  unfilled 
by  contributions  being  supplied  by  members  of  the 
congregation.  During  the  first  year  of  its  maintenance 
it  admitted  sixty-nine  p^ients  and  the  expenditure  was 
$1,498.48.  The  number  of  beds  was  something  less 
than  twenty,  and  they  were  kept  occupied  by  incurable 
cases ;  the  hospital  being  maintained  more  for  such 
cases  than  for  those  afflicted  with- casual  and  temporary 
ailments.  In  1855,  the  hospital  was  removed  to  No. 
Ill  Ohio  Street,  and  there  retained  until  the  establish- 
ment of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  1858,  when  the  patients 
were  transferred  to  the  latter,  and  St.  James'  Hospital 
was  discontinued. 
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The  vast  political  influence  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
wielded  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  the  nation  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  geographical  location  of  Chicago 
within  its  borders.  The  result  of  the  elections  of  i860 
would  not  have  been  a  Republican  victory  had  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  been  an  extension 
of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Indiana,  as  was  at 
first  intended.  This  would  have  thrown  Chicago  and 
the  foarteen  northern  counties  of  Illinois  into  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  These  were  all  strong  Republican  coun- 
ties, and  it  was  their  vote  that  carried  the  State  for  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Without  them  he  could  not  have  carried  it, 
and  indeed  had  they  been  in  Wisconsin  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  never  have  been  a  candidate  for 
President  at  all.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  action  of  a 
far-sighted  statesman,  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  into  the  Union,  was  of  vast  import- 
ance in  shaping  the  ultimate  history  of  the  Union,  and 
that  action  was.taken  chiefly  because  of  the  location  of 
Chicago.  The  history,  therefore,  of  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  the  beginning  of  the  political 
history  of  Chicago,  though  Chicago  as  yet  was  not,  and 
its  site  was  only  occupied  by  a  frontier  post  and  a  few 
trading  houses. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  Illinois  and  for  the 
whole  country  that  at  the  time  Illinois  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Union,  the  Territory  was  represented 
in  Congress  by  Nathaniel  Pope.  He  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  born  in  1784.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  adopted  the  law  as  a  profession. 
When  the  Territory  of  Illinois  was  set  off  from  Indiana 
in  1 809,  Governor  Edwards  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  and  instructed  him  to  proceed  to  Kaskas- 
kia  and  in»igurate  the  new  government,  which  he  did 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Governor.  He  held  the 
position  of  Secretary  until  1816,  when  he  was  elected 
Del^ate  to  Congress.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until 
after  the  admission  of  the  State,  when  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  which  position  he  filled  with  eminent 
ability  until  his  death  at  Springfield,  June  14,  1850. 

In  January,  1818,  the  Territorial  Legislature,  then  in 
session  at  Kaskaskia,  sent  a  petition  to  Congress  asking 
the  admissioa  of  Illinois  into  the  Union.  This  petition 
described  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  as 
drawn  at  the  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  being  an 
extenaon  of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Indiana.  The 
whole  northern  portion  of  the  Territory  was  at  that 
time  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  and  was  unin- 
habited, save  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  by  a  few 
frontiersmen  and  traders.  But  little  importance  was 
ascribed  to  it,  and,  besides,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787  provided  that  the  northern  line  should 
be  drawn  there. 

By  the  fifth  article  of  that  celebrated  ordinance  it 
was  provided  that  the  Northwest  Territory  should  be 
divided  into  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five 
States,  and  it  defined  the  boundaries  of  three  of  the 
States.  The  western  State  was  to  be  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  rivers ;  a  direct 
line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Port  Vincennes  due 


north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  the  Mississippi.  It  was  provided, 
however,  that  if  Congress  should  find  it  expedient  they 
should  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  states  in  th^ 
part  of  said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend,  or  extreme 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

It  was  upon  this  provision  that  Wisconsin  subse- 
quently based  her  claim  to  the  fourteen  northern  coun- 
ties of  Illinois. 

When  the  bill  came  from  the  committee  to  be  acted 
on  by  Congress,  Mr.  Pope,  with  a  wise  and  statesman- 
like forecast,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  establishing 
the  northern  boundary  line  at  the  parallel  of  for^-two 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude. 

The  object  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Pope  said,  was 
to  gain  for  the  proposed  State  a  coast  on  Lake  Michigan. 
This  would  afford  additional  security  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union,  inasmuch  as  the  State  would  thereby 
be  connected  with  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  through  the  lakes.  The  facility,  too, 
of  opening  a  canal  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illi- 
nois River  made  it  desirable  that  the  port  of  Chicago 
should  be  in  the  proposed  State,  so  that  the  canal,  when 
built,  should  be  entirely  in  one  State  jurisdiction. 

These  considerations  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  establish  the  northern  boundary  line 
of  the  State,  as  it  has  since  existed. 

The  bill  became  a  law  April  13,  1818,  and  in  pur- 
suance thereof  a  convention  was  called  at  Kaskaskia  to 
form  a  constitution.  The  State  was  formally  admitted 
by  Congress  December  3,  1818. 

Thus  it  was  that  Chicago  influenced  the  formation 
of  the  great  and  imperial  State  of  Illinois^  binding  the 
North  and  East  by  the  chain  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  South  and  West,  becom- 
ing the  key-stone  in  the  western  arch  of  States. 

But  many  years  were  yet  to  pass  before  Chicago's 
influence  was  to  be  felt  by  means  of  elections. 

When  Illinois  was  set  off  from  Indiana  in  1809,  it 
was  divided  into  two  counties.  These  were  Randolph 
and  St.  Clair.  The  latter  comprised  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  territory.  As  the  population  of  the  State 
increased  new  counties  were  organized,  and  Chicago 
has  been  successively  in  the  counties  of  St  Clair,  Madi- 
son, Crawford  Clark,  Pike,  Fulton,  Peoria  and  Cook. 

The  records  of  these  counties  do  not  recognize  Chi- 
cago as  a  pla<^  or  a  voting  prednct,  until  it  was  em- 
braced in  Fulton  Coun^  in  1823.  The  records  of  that 
county  show  that  September  2,  1823,  an  election  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  John  Kinzie  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  Major  and  company  officers  of 
the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Militia,  the  elec- 
tion to  take  place  on  the  last  Saturday  of  September. 

If  this  election  was  held,  it  was  the  first  that  ever 
took  place  at  Chicago.  No  records  nor  returns  of  this 
election  are  extant,  consequently  it  remains  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  elo:Uon  called  was  held  or  not. 

The  first  official  uxount  of  an  election  actually  held 
at  Chicago  appears  in  the  records  of  Peoria  County.  It 
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was  held  August  7,  1826,  being  a  gubernatorial  and 
congressional  election.  The  poll-list  from  the  Chicago 
precinct  shows  the  naines  of  thirty-five  persons  who 
voted,  as  follows: 

1.  Augustin  Banny, 

2.  Henry  Kelley . 

3.  Danid  Bourassea, 

4.  Cole  Weeks, 

5.  Antoine  Ouilmette, 

6.  John  Baptiste  Secor, 

7.  Joseph  Catie, 

8.  Benjamin  Russell, 

9.  Basile  Desplattes, 

10.  Francis  Laframboise,  Sr., 

11.  Francis  Laframboise,  Jr., 

12.  Joseph  Laframboise, 

13.  Alexander  Larant, 

14.  Francis  Laducier, 

15.  Peter  Chavellie, 

16.  Claude  Laframboise, 

17.  Jeremiah  Clairmore, 

18.  Peter  Junio, 

19.  John  Baptiste  Lafortune, 
30.  John  Baptiste  Malast, 
21.  Joseph  Pothier, 

23.  Alexander  Robinson, 

23.  John  K.  Clark, 

24.  David  McKee, 

25.  Joseph  Anderson, 

26.  Joseph  Pepot, 

27.  John  Baptiste  Beaubien, 

28.  John  Kinzie, 

39.  Archibald  Clyboume, 

30.  Billy  Caldwell, 

31.  Martin  Vansicle, 

32.  Paul  Jamboe, 

33.  Jonas  Clyboume, 

34.  Edward  Ameitt, 

35.  Samuel  Johnson. 

The  judges  were  John  Kinzie,  J.  B.  Beaubfen  and 
Billy  Caldwell;  clerks,  Archibald  Clybourne  and  John 
K.  Clark. 

The  whole  thirty-five  cast  a  solid  vote  for  the  fol- 
lowing ticket :  Ninian  Edwards,  for  Governor;  Samuel 
H.  Thompson,  for  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  Daniel  P. 
Cook,*  for  Congressman.  On  the  State  vote  Edwards 
was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  but  the  other  two  were 
defeated. 

The  names  of  these  voters  indicate  that  the  large 
majority  of  them  were  French  half-breeds,  French  trad- 
ers, and  others  connected  with  the  fort  or  in  the  Gov- 
ernment employ.  They  were  for  the  most  part  em- 
ployes about  the  fort,  and  the  trading- houses,  and 
voted  precisely  as  their  employers  or  the  officers  of  the 
fort  dictated.  The  election  was  held  at  the  agency- 
house,  on  the  North  Side,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Wolcott.  As  John  Qumcy  Adams  was  President, 
it  followed  that  the  voters  of  the  Chicago  precinct  at 
that  time  were  all  Whigs. 

Daniel  P.  Cook. — The  life  and  serrices  of  Daniel  P.  Cook 
covered  bat  a  brief  period  of  time,  bat  were  of  enduring  valoe  (o 
the  great  State  of  Illinois.  A  Kentackian  by  birtfa,  he  poasesied 
all  the  Bocial,  genial  qoatities  by  which  the  noted  men  of  that  State 
are  marked,  and  daring  the  twelve  yean  of  his  residence  in  his 
adopted  home  be  developed,  to  a  life-destroying  degree,  that  quality 
of  untiring  indastiy  wlUch  is  a  prominent  trait  of  the  people  (MT 
the  East.  His  serrices  dnring  niiir  terms  in  Congress,  not  only 
gained  him  the  admiraUon  and  the  love  of  his  constitnents  at  home, 
bnt  the  respect  of  sach  statesmen  of  the  day  as  Henry  Clay,  John 
C.  Calhonn,  John  Qaincy  Adams  and  James  Monroe.  For  the 
last  five  years  of  his  short  life  Mr.  Cook  labored  onceasingly — 
*  For  wbom  Cook  County  mwnaiBMl. 


and,  as  regarded  his  delicate  constitution — relentlessly,  for  that 
measure  of  public  ntilitjr,  which  act^mplished  more  than  all  else 
to  build  np  northem  Illinois  into  one  of  the  most  prosperous  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  The  6rtt  grant  of  lands  to  the  Illinois  & 
llichvan  Canal  in  1837,  was  the  commencement  of  the  ap-build- 
iiu;  ofa  great  commonwealth,  and  especially  of  that  region  whose 
li^  and  wealth  has  concentered,  with  sach  grand  results,  in  the 
county  of  Cook.  It  was  but  a  just  tribute  of  remembrance  to  an 
earnest,  an  honest  and  a  useful  life,  to  stamp  this  region  of  fittare 
power  with  the  name  of  one  who,  though  cut  down  in  youth,  was 
so  much  its  iatber  and  benefactor. 

Daniel  P.  Cook  was  bom  of  respectable  and  hamble  parents,  in 
die  county  of  Scott,  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1794.   With  merely  a 


common  school  education,  and  a  brief  experience  in  mercantile 
parsnits,  he  entered  the  law  ofBce  of  Hon.  John  Pope.  In  1815,  Mr. 
Cook  removed  to  Kaskaskia,  the  Territorial  seat  of  Government, 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  to  strive  for  the  success 
whidi  was  sosoon  tocometohim.  "The  Illinois  Intelligencer,** 
the  first  paper  published  in  the  Territory,  had  been  established  six 
years.  That  journal  had  all  the  Government  printing,  which  was, 
of  itself,  quite  a  profitable  monopoly.  On  account  of  the  sparsely 
settled  state  of  the  county,  the  practice  of  law  was  then  at  a  low 
ebb,  and,  in  order  to  add  to  his  scanty  income  Mr.  Cook,  soon 
after  settling  in  Kaskaskia,  purchared  the  "  Intelligencer  *'  and 
formed  a.  partnership  with  Robert  Blaekwell.  The  original  pro- 
prietor of  this  paper,  and  from  whom  it  was  purchased  try  Messrs. 
Cook  &  Blaekwell,  was  Matthew  Duncan,  the  brother  of  Joseph. 
Joseph  Duncan  was  afterwards  a  succesKfnl  competitor  for  Mr. 
Cook's  seat  in  Congress  and  Governor  of  the  State.  The  paper 
became  at  once  a  political  power,  Judge  Breese  acting  as  one  of 
its  editors.  Mr.CooVs  cne^,  ability  and  endearing  qualities 
of  disposition,  coupled  with  the  influence  possessed  tnr  Judge 
Nathaniel  Pope,  then  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  soon  made  them- 
selves fdt,  and  the  bright  young  Kentucklan  was  elected  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  second  sesrion  of  the  Second 
Territorial  Legislature,  serving  in  this  capacity  until  January, 
1818,  when  the  last  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  ad- 
journed. A  portion  of  this  period,  also,  from  Jannaiy,  1816,  to 
April.  i8i7,he  acted  as  Auditor  of  Public  Accaiinlt.^^n»I 
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day  after  the  adjoamment  of  the  last  Territorial  LegislatBre  Mr. 
Cook  became  "Jadge"  Cook,  his  district  in  the  "Western  Cir- 
cuit" embracing  the  counties  of  Bond,  Madison,  St.  Clair,  Ran- 
dolph and  Monroe,  or  a  territory  comprising  about  one-third  of 
the  present  State.  He  remained  in  office  but  a  few  months,  no 
doubt  wishing  to  give  his  whole  energies  to  the  movement  then 
progressing  lor  the  formation  of  a  State  Government.  In  July. 
■818,  the  conttitntional  conveolioD  assembled  at  Kaskaskia  and 
adjoamed  in  Aiviist.  The  Constitation  was  approved  byCongress 
in  December  of  that  year.  Illinois,  therefore,  did  not  formally 
and  legally  become  a  State  until  December  3,  1818.  But  by  virtue 
of  the  Constitation  adopted  by  the  convention  in  August,  an  elec- 
tion for  Slate  officers  and  a  Congressional  Representative  was  called 
for  the  third  Thursday  of  September.  The  question  of  slavery 
was  even  then  dividing  the  councils  of  the  young  State,  and  the 

Kliticiansof  the  day  had  separated  into  twosharply-defioed  parties, 
I  respectively  by  Ninian  Edwards,  last  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  Shadrach  Bond,  first  Governor  of  the  Sute.  A  strong 
disposition  had  been  evinced  by  Governor  Bond  and  his  party  to 
insert  into  the  new  Constitation  some  provision  recognizing  slavery 
as  a  necessary,  becanse  an  "  establiuied  "  institution.  Although 
better  counsels  prevailed  and  the  slavery  issue  was  not  recwnized 
as  an  element  in  the  campaign,  Mr.  Cook  was  put  forward  as  a 
Congressional  candidate  tot  tfae  short  term  expiring  March  3, 
1819,  and  as  a  representive  of  the  Edwards  faction  ;  while  John 
McLean,  of  Shawneetown,  also  a  Kentnckian  by  birth,  and  a  brill- 
iant and  irreproachable  member  of  the  Bar  from  southeastern  Illi- 
nois was  his  opponent,  and  the  representative  of  the  Bond  party. 
This  campaign,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  a  personal  contest 
for  popularity,  waged  by  two  talented  and  energetic  young  men, 
supported  by  parties  o(^  nearly  equal  strength.  As  would  be  ex- 
OMted.  the  result  was  close ;  Mr.  McLean  was  returned  by  only 
foarteen  majori^. 

Mr.  Bond  was  inaagnnted  as  Governor  October  6.  1818,  and 
won  the  organization  of  the  Slate  government  in  December,  Mr. 
Cook  was  elected  Attorney-General  oy  the  Legislature,  and  held 
the  office  until  the  conclusion  of  his  more  successful  contest  with 
Mr.  Mcl>ean  in  thesammerof  1819,  The  proposed  Missouri  Com- 
promise had  now  entered  Congress,  had  became  a  national  issue, 
and  divided  the  country.  Daring  his  term  of  service  Mr.  McLean 
had  taken  his  stand  with  the  pro-slavery  parly  and  against  the  re- 
striction of  slavery  to  the  future  state  of  Missouri.  The  srcond 
campaign  between  himself  and  Mr.  Cook  was  therefore  fought  on 
this  all-absorbing  issue,  and  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive.  Mr. 
Cook  was  elected  by  a  good  majority.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Seventeenth  Congress,  his  competitor  being  Hon,  E.  K.  Kane, 
first  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  was  a  stubborn  representative  of 
the  pro-slavery  element.  It  was  understood,  at  the  time,  that  Mr. 
Cook  favored  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  To  the  surprise  aad  indignation  of  many  of 
his  supporters,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  he  voted  against  the 
measure.  While  the  bill  was  before  the  Tlouse  of  Representatives 
he  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  as  his 
only  reason  that  the  proposed  Constitation  of  the  new  State  was 
■ot  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  in  that  it 

Eroposed  to  bar  oat  free  nraroes  and  mulattoes  from  settling  in 
lissonri,  notwithstanding  tney  had  the  power,  and  had  availed 
themselves  of  it,  to  purchase  and  hold  property.  Missoari  pro- 
posed to  pass  ex-past  fatta  laws — laws  impairing  the  oblintion  of 
property  contracts  which  these  people  had  made.  Mr.  Cook  re- 
peated that  bis  "  feelings"  were  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri— that  "both  personal  and  political  reasons  rendered  it  a  de- 
sirable event." 

On  May  6, 1811,  Mr.  Cook  married  Miss  Julia  C,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Governor  Ninian  Edwards,  an  accomplished,  bean- 
tifal  and  loveable  woman.  One  child,  John  Cook,  was  bom 
to  them,  June  13,  1835,  in  the  town  of  Belleville,  St. Clair  County. 
He  was  afterwards  a  prominent  citizen  of  Springfield,  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  member  of  the  I^islature,  and  mayor  of  the  cily. 

Although  Mr.  Cook  had  already  made  his  mark  in  Congress, 
among  other  measures  having  introduced  a  bill  giving  actual  set- 
tlers on  public  land  the  rights  of  pre-emption,  it  was  reserved  for 
him,  during  the  scuion  of  the  Eighteenth  Congress  to  commence 
a  work  which  he  lived  to  see  completed,  and  which  was  the  crown- 
ing success  <rf  a  snccesslat  public  career.  Relyine  npon  the  oppo< 
sition  which  had  been  aroused  because  of  Mr.  Cook's  course  on 
the  Missouri  questioa,  Mr.  McLean  led  the  opposition  against  his 
political  rival  at  the  general  election  of  1823.  He  was  defeated 
by  nearly  one  thousand  votes.  It  was  at  this  session  of  Congress 
that,  with  the  earnestness  and  faithfulness  which  mariied  all  his 
effDfti,  Mr.  Cook  urged  npon  that  body  the  joAice  of  granting 
snch  idd  to  the  State  M  llUnois  as  would  insure  the  constraction  M 
the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal. 

Says  William  H.  Brown,  in  his  memoir:  "In  1622  this  sub- 
ject was  brought  directly  before  Congress.   Mr.  Cook  labored  to 


secure  sudi  aid  from  the  <3eiieim1  Government  as  would  enable  the 
state  to  prosecute  this  iroporlant  work.  He  asked  for  bread  and 
received  a  stone.  The  ntmost  extension  of  congressional  liber- 
ality was  a  grant  of  a  strip  of  land,  ninety  feet  wide,  through  the 
public  domain,  from  the  Illinois  River  to  the  lake  ;  and  lest,  by 
any  means,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  after  snch  a  munifi- 
cent grant,  should  be  further  committed,  a  saving  proviso  was 
added,  that  the  United  States  should  in  no  wise  become  liable  for 
any  expense  incurred  by  the  Slate  *  in  surveying  or  opening  said 
canal.'  In  the  intervening  years,  from  1822  to  1837,  Mr.  Cook 
orged  this  measure  in  Congress  as  a  national  work,  in  which  other 
States  were  as  directly  interested  as  his  own,  and  affording  to  the 
Government  in  time  of  war,great  facilities  in  the  movement  of  troops 
and  transportation  of  stores.  The  result  of  his  labors  was  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  March,  1837  (the  last  session  of  his  congressional 
careerX  granting,  in  fee  simple,  to  the  Slate,  and  without  any  reser- 
vation, the  alternate  five  sections  upon  each  ude  of  the  canal, 
amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  thonsand  acres  of  laud, 
and  embracing  the  site  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  act  was 
worthy  of  a  Congress  representing  a  great  Nation,  and  is  wonder- 
fully in  contrast  with  that  of  1S32.  But  its  greater  and  more  en- 
during value  was  the  precedent  for  future  grants,  embracing  that 
for  railroad  purposes,  the  effect  of  which  we  now  feel  in  the  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  property,  the  increase  of  basiaess  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  State. ' 

In  1833-34  the  State  was  greatly  agitated  over  the  attempt 
made  by  the  pro-slaverr  members  of  the  Legislatureto  have  a  con- 
vention called  for  the  adopiion  of  a  new  Constilnlion.  legalizing  the 
"  institution  "  within  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth.  Ahhongh 
the  proposition  was  carried  by  the  Legislature,  when  submitted  to 
the  people  in  1834  the  measure  was  rejected  by  1834  majority,  out 
of  a  vole  of  11.764,  The  vole  of  Fulion  County,  which  then 
comprised  Cook,  was  5  for  aad  60  against  the  resolation  for  the 
calling  of  the  convention.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  with  soch  men  as 
Governor  Coles,  Judge  Pope,  Governor  Edwards,  William  H. 
Brown,  and  Samnel  D.  Lockwood,  was  found  in  the  front  ranks, 
faithfully  fighting  the  abomination. 

Mr.  Cook's  competitor  for  Congress  in  1834  was  ex-Govemor 
Bond,  and  as  it  was^a  close  "  presidential  year  "  when  the  election 
of  the  National  Executive  might  be  throorn  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  even  be  decided  by  IIHnots,  the  contest  was 
exciting.  Governor  Bond  was,  however,  defeated  by  over  three 
thousand  majority.  The  President  was  chosen  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Mr.  Cook  cast  the  vote  of  the  Stale  of  Illi- 
nois for  John  Quincy  Adamk.  It  is  not  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
young  congressman  from  the  charge  of  "  broken  faith  with  his  con- 
stituents," which  was  brought  against  htm  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents and  the  warm  friends  of  Mr.  Adams*  presidential  rivals. 
For  an  explanation  of  the  pledge  he  made,  and  now  be  kept  it,  the 
reader  is  refierred  to  ihe  best  known  authority  on  this  subject.*  Mr. 
Cook  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1836,  but  was  defeated  br 
General  Joseph  Duncan,  a  resident  of  Jackson  County,  and,  af- 
though  still  young,  a  Lieutenant  of  the  War  of  i8i3'  and  a  State 
legislator  of  some  experience.  He  went  into  thecanvass  with 
ardor,  and  his  opponent's  friends  were  so  confident  of  iheir  accus- 
tomed success  that  they  did  not  pat  forth  connler  eforls.  Others 
were  anxious  that  Mr.  Cook  should  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate.  Hewasdefeatedbyamajorityof64i.  Bnthisterm  of  serv- 
ice both  as  a  congressman  and  as  a  man.  was graduallyapproaching 
its  close.  The  arduous  duties  which  fell  Upon  his  shoulders  during 
the  session  of  1826-37  were  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion, and  during  ibe  last  days  of  his  life  at  Wash  ngton  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed.  In  Ihe  spring  of  1837,  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  he  departed  for  Cuba,  in  a  vain  search  for  lost  health 
and  stm^th.  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  however,  he  relumed 
to  the  home  of  Governor  Edwards  at  Belleville.  He  gradually 
went  into  a  consumptive's  decline,  and,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
father,  in  his  native  place  in  Kentucky,  he  died.  October  16.  1837. 
Thus  there  passed  away  from  earth,  one  of  those  rare,  small,  frail 
men  of  body,  who  seem  inspired  from  the  first  with  the  thought 
that  tliey  must  exert  their  influences  and  do  their  work  with  all 
their  might  before  that  time  comes  npon  them  so  quickly  in  which 
no  man  can  labor.  Such  men  are  given  to  the  world  as  one  of  its 
powers  of  pn^ess.  and  must  be  accounted  bythe  Higher  Power, 
as  nefxssary  to  its  onward  march,  as  those  men  of  both  physical 
and  intellectual  might  who,  through  the  ceaMless  perseverance  of  a 
long  life,  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  working  out  lo  their  fMn- 
clusion  some  of  their  dearest  plans  for  the  public  good. 

The  next  election  of  which  there  is  a  reliable 
account  was  purely  local,  it  being  for  the  election  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Constable.  It  was  held  July 
24,  1830,  at  the  house  of  James  Kinzie,  on  the  West 

•  HiHtory  uf  IIHnots  and  Life  of  NInlsa  Bdwants,  by  his  ton,  Nlnlaa  W. 
Edwards. 
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Side;  fifly-sU  voters  turned  out.  John  S.  C.  Hogan, 
afterward  Postmaster,  was  the  successful  candidate  for 
Justice  over  Archibald  Clybourne.  It  was  probably 
quite  an  exciting  election,  as  a  much  larger  vote  was 
polled  than  at  the  State  election  held  only  about  a  week 
afterward. 

At  the  State  election  held  August  2,  1830,  thirty- 
two  voters  exercised  their  privil^;e8  at  the  Chicago  pre- 
cinct, twenty-two  of  whom  supported  the  somewhat 
celebrated  John  Reynolds  for  Governor.  Reynolds 
was  a  Jackson  Democrat,  and  was  elected  by  a  triumph- 
ant majority.  Chicaj^,  unanimously  Whig  in  iS36,was 
now  strongly  democratic — two  to  one — Jackson  bieing 
the  President  This  election  was  held  at  the  house  of 
James  Kinzie,  on  the  West  Side.  The  judges  of  elec- 
tion were:  Russel  E.  Heacock,  J.  B  Beaubien,  and 
James  Kinzie;  the  clerks  were,  Madore  B.  Beaubien 
and  Rev.  Jesse  Walker. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  Cook  County,  in  1831, 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  votei^  in  Chicago, 
or  in  fact  in  all  the  region  roundabout,  to  make  them 
even  a  disturbing  element  in  the  politics  of  the  State. 
What  few  there  were  seem  to  have  had  no  political 
party  predilections  whatever,  further  than  to  vote  with 
the  dominant  party,  and  for  several  years  thereafter 
party  lines  were  not  strictly  drawn  in  the  local  elections 
which  occurred.  In  the  congresaonal  election  held  in 
August,  1832,  the  county,  then  embracing  the  present 
counties  of  Lake,  McHenry,  DuPage  and  Will,  there 
were  cast  at  the  three  precincts,  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen votes,  of  which  number  ninety-four  were  for  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  Joseph  Duncan, 
(of  Jacksonville),  who  was  elected.  His  competitors 
were  Jonathan  H.  Pugh,  Whig,  who  received  nineteen 
votes,  and  ArchU>ald  Clybourne,  who  received  one 
vote. 

State  and  county  officers  were  elected  at  the  same 
time,  which  show  more  local  or  personal  than  political 
preference.  The  votes  were:  For  State  Senator — James 
M.  Strode  (Galena),  eighty-one  votes ;  James  W.  Stev- 
enson (Galena),  twenty-six  votes ;  J.  M.  Gay,  four  votes. 
For  State  Representative — Benjamin  Mills  (Galena), 
one  hundred  and  ten  votes.  For  Sheriff — Steptien 
Forbes  (Chicago),  one  hundred  and  six  votes;  James 
Kinzie  (Chicago),  two  votes.  For  Coroner,  Elijah 
Wentworth,  Jr.  (Chicago),  one  hundred  and  four  votes. 
The  votes  of  the  different  precincts,  Chicago,  Hickory 
Creek,  and  DuPage,  are  not  separately  given  in  the  list* 
from  which  the  above  returns  are  taken.  Chicago  had 
been  entirely  depopulated  by  a  cholera  panic  in  July, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  large  part  of  the  vote 
was  cast  at  that  precinct.  This  was  the  first  general 
election  after  the  organization  of  Cook  County. f 

So  far  as  appears  from  the  votes  cast  at  presidential 
and  congressional  elections  afto:  1832,  the  returns  of 
which  will  be  given  further  on,  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  seem  to  have  been  unswervingly  Democratic 
for  the  succeeding  twenty-two  years,  during  which  time, 
with  but  a  few  exceptions  when  the  councils  of  the 
party  were  divided  (1840  and  1848),  it  did  not  fail  to 
give  a  majority  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  whoever 
he  might  be, and  regardless  of  all  local  issues  tending  to 
swerve  voters  from  party  allegiance.  It  was  not  until 
it  had  seen  buried  in  oblivion  the  par^  which  had  been 
its  ancient  and  worthy  foe,  and  its  own  par^  disintegra- 
tions throughout  the  nation  had  become  apparent,  pre- 
cipitated,  although  not  caused,  by  the  acts  of  one  of 

*  See  aapplement  to  lednn  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  Fergus*!  Hutoric 
Series,  No.  S,  p.  43. 
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Chicago's  most  gifted  and  idolized  citizens,  that  the 
Chicago  I>emocracy  knew  defeat.  The  following  elec- 
tion returns  will  show  the  strength  of  the  opponng  polit- 
ical parties  at  the  periods  design^ed: 

1834 — Gubernatorial  election,  August  4  (Cook 
County): 

For  Governor. — William  Kinney  (of  Belleville), 
Whig,  301;  Robert  K.  McLaughlin  (of  Vandalia),  10; 
Joseph  Duncan  (of  Jacksonville),  Democrat,  309;  James 
Adams  (of  Springfield),  8 — 528. 

1836  —  Presidential  election,  November  (Cook 
County).  For  President — Mairin  Van  Burrai,  Demo- 
crat, 519  votes;  William  Henry  Harrison,  Whig,  534 
votes. 

1838 — Congressional  and  guberni^rial  election, 
August  (Cook  County).  Congressman — Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Democrat,  1,667  votes;  John  T.  Stuart,  Whig, 
839  votes.  Governor — Thomas  Carlin,  Democrat,  1^64 
votes;  Cyrus  Edwards,  Whig,  832  votes. 

This  was  a  most  exciting  campaign.  The  recent 
financial  collapse,  which  had  left  business  in  a  state  of 
paralysis  throughout  the  country,  had  been  attributed 
largely  to  the  financial  policy  of  Jackson's  and  Van 
Buren's  administrations,  and  the  Whig  party,  with  a 
vigor  inspired  by  high  hopes  of  riding  into  power 
on  the  waves  of  prevmling  discontents,  were  contesting 
every  election,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  great 
presidential  campaign  of  1840,  which  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory so  overwhelming  as  to  endanger  the  victors  by  its 
completeness. 

During  this  campaign  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  then  a 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Chicago  as  a  political  orator.  He  had  been  in 
the  State  but  five  years,  his  home  being  first  in  Win- 
chester, a  small  town  some  fifteen  miles  from  Jackson- 
ville, and  later  in  Springfield.  During  this  time  he  had 
taught  school,  complet^  his  law  studies,  been  admitted 
to  ^e  Bar,  and  by  his  marvelous  powers  fought  himself 
to  a  prominent  position  among  the  olde^  and  ablest 
members  of  the  Illinois  Bar.  At  the  age  of  twoity-two 
years  he  was  elected  the  Legislature  as  Attorn^ 
General  of  the  State;  when  twenty-three  years  old  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature;  and  a  year  later  his 
talents  received  national  recognition  through  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Van  Buren  to  the  office  of 
Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Springfield,  III.  In  1838 
he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress, 
and  with  the  uncompromising  pluck  which  characterized 
his  whole  life  canvassed  the  whole  district,  heading  joint 
discussions  with  his  opponents  or  speaking  alone,  dur- 
ing every  evening,  except  Sundays,  for  the  five  months 
preceding  the  election.  It  was  at  the  close  of  this 
remarkable  campaign  that  he  spoke  at  Chicago.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Saloon  Building,  August  4. 
The  fame  of  the  "Little  Giant V  had  preceded  him  and 
the  hall  was  packed  with  an  eager  crowd'  whose  curios- 
ity to  see  and  hear  the  young  orator  was  little  less  than 
their  interest  in  the  exciting  political  issues  he  was  to 
discuss.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  on  his  deiuf  he 
took  the  entire  crowd  by  storm.  He  was  applauded  to 
the  echo,  and  a  Whig,  William  L.  May,  who  arose  to 
reply,  was  hissed  down  and  failed  to  get  a  hearing.  For 
sixteen  years  thereafter  Douglas  led  captive  the  I^moc- 
racy  of  Chicago,  and  held  their  destinies  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  The  vote  polled  at  the  Congressional 
election  was  the  largest  ever  at  that  time  polled  in  the 
State,  aggregating  over  56,000  votes;  so  close  was  the 
contest  that  the  result  was  not  offioally  declared  for 
several  weeks,  when  the  Whig  candidate  was  declared 
elected  by  a  majority  of  five  votes  only.  ^  » 
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1840— Presidential  election,  November  3  (Cook 
County).  For  President — Martin  Van  Buren,  Demo- 
crat, 1,989  votes;  William  Henry  Harrison,  Whig,  1,034 
votes.  (Chicago)  For  President — ^Van  Buren,  807 
votes;  Harrison,  633  votes, 

1843 — Gubernatorial  election  (Cook  County).  For 
Governor,  Joseph  Duncan,  Whig,  625  votes;  Thomas 

Ford,  Democrat,  1,338  votes;  Hunter,  Abolitionist, 

37  votes. 

1843 —  Congressional  election  (Fourth  District). 
Giles  Spring,  Whig,  891  votes;  John  Wentworth,  Dem- 
ocrat, 1,173  votes.  Mr.  Wentworth  was  re-elected  in 
1843,  1844,  and  1846,  serving  four  terms  in  Congress 
successively  as  a  Democrat. 

1844 —  Presidential  election,  November  4  (Cook 
County).  For  President — James  K.  Polk,  Democrat, 
3,037  votes;  Henry  Clay,  Whig,  1,117;  James G.  Bimey, 
Abolitionist,  317.  (Chicago)  Polk,  136  votes;  Clay, 
850  votes;  Bimey,  309  votes. 

1848.  —  Presidential  election,  November  7  (Cook 
County).  For  President — Martin  Van  Buren,  Free- 
Soil  Democrat,  3,i3o  votes;  Lewis  Cass,  Straight  Dem- 
ocrat, 1,622  votes;  Zachary  Taylor,  Whig,  1,708  votes. 
(Chicago)  Van  Buren,  1,543  votes;  Cass,  1,016  votes; 
Taylor,  1,283  votes. 

i85o--Congressional  election,  (Cook  County).  For 
Congressman,  R.  S.  Molony,  Democrat,  3,863  votes; 
Churchill  C.  Coffing,  Whig,  1,880  votes. 

1852 — Presidential  election,  November  3  (Cook 
County.)  For  President — Franklin  Pierce,  Democrat, 
3,767  votes;  Winfield  Scott,  Whig,  2,089  votes;  John 
P.  Hale.  Free-Soil,  793  votes.  (Chicago)  Pierce,  3,835 
votes;  Sa>tt,  1,765  votes;  Hale,  434  votes. 

1854 — Congressional  election  (Cook  County).  James 
H.  Woodworth,  Free-Soil,  3,448  votes;  Turner,  Demo- 
crat, 1,175  votes. 

1856 — Presidential  election,  November  4  (Cook 
County).  For  President — John  C.  Fremont,  Republi- 
can, 9,o3o  votes;  James  Buchanan,  Democrat,  5,680 
votes;  Millard  Fillmore,  Whig,  342.  (Chicago)  Fremont, 
6,370  votes;  Buchanan,  4,913  votes;  Fillmore,  332 
votes. 

1856 — Congressional  election  (Cook  County).  John 
F.  Farnsworth,  Republican,  8,993  votes;  John  Van 
Nort  Wyke,  Democrat,  5,572  votes. 
-  1858— Congressional  election  (Cook  County).  John 
F.  Farnsworth,  Republican,  10,108  votes;  Thomas  Dyer, 
Douglas  Democrat,  8,378  votes;  Robert  Blackwell,  Ad- 
ministration Democrat,  305  votes. 

i86o — Presidential  election,  November  7  (Cook 
County),  For  President — Abraham  Lincoln,  Republi- 
can, 14,589  votes;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Democrat,  9,846 
votes;  John  Bell,  Straight  Whig,  107  votes;  John  C. 
Breckenridge,  Southern  Democrat,  87  votes. 

i860 — Congressional  election  (Cook  County).  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  Republican,  14,663  votes;  Augustus  Har- 
rington, Douglas  Democrat,  9,791  votes. 

The  returns  of  such  important  elections  as  have  been 
before  given  are  sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  reader  the 
political  status  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  through 
the  period  of  the  twenty-five  years  here  in  review.  In 
1836  Cook  County  s^ve  Harrison,  Whig,  a  majority  of 
five  votes  in  a  total  ballot  of  1,041.  His  vote  was 
largely  increased  by  his  being  a  Western  man  and  in 
closer  sympathy  with  the  frontiersmen  than  was  his 
Eastern  political  opponent,  Van  Buren.  Two  years 
after,  in  1838,  with  no  such  disparity  in  the  popularity 
of  the  opposing  candidates,  the  Democrats  carried  the 
county  by  a  majority  of  838  in  a  total  vote  of  2,506;  the 
Democrats  outnumbering  the  Whigs,  two  to  one.  In 


1840,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hard-cider-Tippecanoe 
campaign  swept  the  country  like  a  prairie  fire,  both  Cook 
County  and  Chicago  stood  rock-bound  against  the 
popular  wave,  and  gave  a  majority  for  Van  Buren,  in 
spite  of  Harrison's  personal  popularity:  the  cotinty  835, 
in  a  total  vote  of  3,023;  the  City  of  Chicago,  185,  in  a 
total  vote  of  1,439. 

The  Democratic  ascendancy  remained  uninterrupted 
until  1848.  In  the  presidential  election  of  that  year 
two  Democratic  candidates  were  in  the  field:  Cass  the 
regular  nominee,  and  Van  Buren,  who  had  been  nomin- 
ated by  Northern  Democrats,  who  took  issue  with  their 
Southern  brethren  on  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  slave 
State.  The  Democratic  forces  thus  being  divided  and 
demoralized,  the  Whig  candidate,  Zachary  Taylor, 
received  a  small  majority  over  Cass,  both  in  the  city 
and  county.  The  aggregate  vote,  however,  of  both 
wings,  showed  that  the  united  Democracy  still  held  the 
power  at  the  ballot  box  in  a  ratio  of  two  to  one. 

The  election  of  1850  showed  the  usual  Democratic 
majority,  as  did  the  presidential  election  of  1852,  the 
majority  for  Pierce,  Democrat,  being,  the  latter  year, 
646  over  the  combined  vote  of  the  Whigs  (for  Scott) 
and  the  Free-Soilers  (for  Hale)  in  the  city.  In  the 
county  the  Democratic  majority  was  885. 

Here  the  Democratic  ascendency,  which  had  been 
uninterrupted  for  almost  a  generation,  ceased,  and  for 
as  many  years  thereafter  the  party  struggled  in  a 
minority,  only  fitfully  broken  by  some  local  issue  on 
which  a  fusion  with  other  opponents  of  the  Republican 
party  brought  a  temporary  or  partial  victory. 

In  1854'' the  vote  for  a  ihember  of  Congress  gave  to 
the  Republican  candidate  a  majority  of  2,373  in  ^  total 
vote  of  4,633,  the  tables  being  completely  turned,  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  Republicans  being  now  estab- 
lished on  the  former  Democratic  ratio  of  two  to  one. 
The  reader  can  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  political 
party  power  and  weakness  up  to  i860  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  The  further  history  of  Chicago's  career 
as  a  Republican  stronghold  will  appear  in  future 
volumes. 

The  decline  of  Democratic  power  in  Chicago  was  in 
a  sense  attributable  to  the  same  causes  which  destroyed 
its  efficiency  and  strength  as  a  National  party,  and  in 
that  sense  need  not  here  be  discussed.  The  gradual 
decadence  of  the  old  Whig  party,  which  for  nearly  fifty 
years  had  been  in  constant  antagonism  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  would  have  left  it  undisputed  master  of 
the  field,  but  for  the  evolution  of  a  new  party  on  the 
issue  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  in  the  Territorial  domain 
of  the  Nation.  The  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  not  the  basis  on  which  the  Republican  party  was 
founded,  nor  was  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  institu- 
tion was  justly  held  by  a  large  part  of  the  Northern  peo- 
ple sufficient  to  break  old  party  ties  or  bring  into  exist- 
ence a  party  that  could  rule  the  destinies  of  the  Republic. 
Until  the  stern  necessities  of  war  wrung  from  that 
cautious,  wise  and  freedom-loving  patriot,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  against  the  protests  of  many  of  his  trusted 
advisers,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  Republi- 
can party,  although  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
and  favoring  its  restriction  to  its  existing  territorisU 
limits,  had  abjured  all  sympathy  with  the  foimeriy  de- 
cried but  now  glorified  party  known  as  abolitionists. 
Nevertheless,  although  their  doctrines  were  repudiated 
openly,  they  were,  from  the  beginning,  a  constant  and 
ever  increasing  educational  power,  imbuing  the  popular 
heart  with  their  own  abhorrence  for  the  cursed  institu- 
tion itself,  and  preparing  it  for  the  great  conflict  which 
in  good  time  was  to  come.    It  was  preciou»^Stdjhje^ 
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sowed  as  they  "  went  forth  weeping,"  and  not  a  few  of 
them  lived  "to  come  again  rejoicing,  bearing  their 
sheaves  with  them." 

The  student  of  Illinois  history  is  conversant  with  the 
early  history  of  slavery  as  it  had  a  bearing  on  the  desti- 
nies of  the  State.  He  has  read  of  the  efforts,  well  nigh 
successful,  which  were  made  to  legalize  the  Institution 
in  Illinois  in  1824.  As  late  as  1840,  with  a  view  to  in- 
ducing Southern  planters  to  settle  in  the  State  with 
their  slaves,  and  to  insure  peace  and  harmony  with  the 
neighboring  slave  States,  many  openly  advocated  the 
introduction  of  slavery.  Through  all  the  various  laws 
passed  by  the  State  legislature  had  run  a  peculiar  code 
which  precluded  the  residence  of  free  negroes  in  the 
State,  except  under  conditions  but  little  better  than 
those  of  actual  slavery.  They  were  incompetent  wit- 
nesses in  any  case  where  a  white  man  was  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  and  except  they  could  show  free  papers 
were  subject  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  and,  after  due 
advertisement,  no  master  appearing,  the  negro  so  ar- 
rested was  sold  by  auction  for  the  costs  of  his  arrest. 
The  sale  thus  made  placed  him  under  as  absolute  con- 
trol of  his  new  master  as  though  he  had  been  a  born 
slave  in  the  South.  The  same  penalties  were  provided 
for  insubordination  or  other  offenses,  including  that  of 
running  away,  as  for  slaves,  and  throughout  the  code 
slaves  "  and  "servants  "  (colored)  were  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  and  restrictions. 

Under  this  code  of  laws,  modified,  but  not  repealed 
until  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  ended,  free  negroes 
had  few.  rights  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect. 
Among  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  late  Zebina  East- 
man, who,  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  on  this 
volume,  is  an  exhaustive  history  in  manuscript,  of  the 
"Black  Code  of  Illinois,"  which  he  in  common  with 
other  early  Abolitionists  opposed  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury before  they  saw  it  obliterated.  The  papers  are 
deposited  with  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  pending 
their  publication.  Mr.  Eastman  thus  sketches  the  end 
of  class  legislation  against  negroes  in  Illinois : 

**  After  this  there  came  upon  the  nation  the  storm  of 
God's  terrible  swift  judgments,  in  his  thunder  and  his 
lightning,  and  things  were  not  what  they  seemed  before. 
What  had  been  prayed  for  by  timid  women  for  a  gener- 
ation and  unheeded,  to  remove  the  curse  of  ourapostacy 
from  the  honor  of  the  State,  was  answered  very  sud- 
denly at  length  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  stern  and 
earnest  men.  The  storm  of  the  Rebellion  was  a  revo- 
lution, the  most  complete  ever  falling  over  the  fate  of  a 
race — ^to  the  colored  people  of  the  country,  bond  or 
free.  If  the  slaves  even  had  become  free,  real  freedom 
should  come  to  the  colored  people  of  Illinois,  and  their 
coming  here  should  no  longer  be  a  '  High  Misdemeanor^ 
(as  the  statutes  still  declared  it).  There  were  whisper- 
ings that  the  Black  Laws  should  be  repealad.  After 
the  emancipation  had  been  effected,  John  Jones,  a 
mulatto  well  known  in  Chicago,  a  man  free-bom,  yet 
who  came  under  the  ban  of  the  law  and  filed  his  certifi- 
cate of  freedom  with  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
carried  a  petition  through  the  streets  of  Chicago,  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  these  laws.  He  went  to  Springfield, 
backed  by  influential  citizens,  and  engineered  the  enter- 
prise. Through  his  efforts  the  end  came  speedily. 
Through  Senator  Lansing  of  McHenry  County,  first 
moving  early  in  the  session  of  1865,  for  the  repeal  of 
these  laws,  and  the  steady  process  of  the  course  through 
the  legal  forms,  we  see,  at  last,  as  with  a  blow,  four 
years  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  every 
vestige  of  the  Black  Code  swept  from  the  statute  book. 


Therefore  in  the  laws  of  1865,  there  is  the  following 
enactment,  with  this  title  abreviated : 

"An  act  to  repeal  Section  16,  Division  3,  Chapter 
30,  and  Chapter  74,  of  the  Revised  Laws,  etc." — and  this 
is  the  immortal  act  : 

"Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  by  the  General  Assembly;  that  Section  16, 
Division  3,  Chapter  30.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
State  entitled  '  Criminal  Jurisprudence  ; '  and  Chapter 
74  of  said  Revised  Statutes,  entitled  '  Negroes  and 
Mulattoes,'  and  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  approved,  February  12,  1853,  entitled  'An  act  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroes  into  this  State* 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed ;  also.  Section  23, 
Chapter  40,  Revised  Statutes,  entitled,  <  Evidence  and 
Deposition.' 

"  Section  2.  This  act  to  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage."    Approved  February  7,  1865. 

Mr,  Eastman  with  the  exultation  of  a  fearless,  out- 
spoken, conscientious  abolitionist  of  the  old  school,  who 
had  lived  to  see  the  full  consummation  of  his  life-long 
work,  and  the  fruition  of  his  early  hopes,  thus  closes: 

"  This  is  one  of  the  immutable  laws,  that  stand  for- 
ever !  Every  pigeon-hole  of  the  legal  archives  was 
ransacked,  and  every  taint  of  color  in  our  laws  searched 
out  and  buried  forever." 

Under  these  laws  negro  servants  were  advertised  as 
runaways  in  the  daily  papers  of  Chicago,  and  the  labor 
of  free  negroes  sold.  The  more  serious  phases  of  the 
working  of  the  atrocious  laws  did  not  often  appear  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Eastman's  papers, 
before  alluded  to,  abound  in  incidents  illustrative  of  the 
working  of  the  black  code.  Among  them  is  one  having 
its  scene  partially  laid  in  Chicago  : 

One  Nicholas  Jones,  a  free-born  colored  man,  born 
and  reared  in  the  South,  there  married  (or  rather  took 
to  himself,  as  no  marriage  like  his  was  valid)  a  black 
woman  who  was  a  slave.  They  had  several  children. 
All  efforts  on  his  part  to  purchase  his  family  having 
proved  unavailing,  he  fled  with  them  to  the  North,  and 
came  to  Chicago  to  live.  An  agent  of  his  wife's  owner 
traced  these  fugitives  to  their  city  of  refuge,  where,  with 
the  co-operation  of  one  Henry  Rhines,  the  whole  fam- 
ily, including  the  free-born  husband  were  arrested, 
bound,  bundled  into  a  carriage  and  started  for  the 
South.  Mr.  Eastman  states  that  their  repeated  calls 
for  help  along  the  road  were  unheeded  until  they  had 
reached  Ottawa,  crossed  the  river,  and  commenced  to 
cross  the  prairie  beyond.  There  they  were  stopped  by 
Sheriff  William  Reddick,  and  forced  to  show  their  claim 
to  the  colored  cargo.  Under  the  existing  laws  their 
right  to  the  woman  and  children  was  established,  but 
Jones  himself  was  set  free,  and  was  allowed  to  return 
wifeless  and  childless  and  broken  hearted  to  Chicago. 
Jones  stated  that  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Ottawa,  he 
saw  Rhines  rob  his  wife  of  what  little  money  they  pos- 
sessed, which  she  had  concealed  about  her  person. 
The  date  of  this  occurrence  is  not  given.  The  story  is 
a  sad  one,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  stirred  the 
unsympathetic  heart  of  either  of  the  then  leading  polit- 
ical parties. 

Below  are  other  incidents  in  the  history  of  Chicago 
having  a  bearing  on  the  early  development  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  Chicago. 

An  advertisement  (published  in  Chicago  in  1837,  in 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  Hooper  Warren,  publisher,) 
read: 

"One  Cent  Reward. Disappeared  from  my 
residence,  on  the  morning  of  the  sd  mst,  an  industrious 
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Black  Girl,  named  Eliza  Ann  Thompson,  about  fonrteen 
years  old,  rather  large  of  her  age,  and  foxy-looking;  a 
great  liar,  and  vould  steal  some;  as  she  not  only  has 
taken  away  her  duds,  but  some  other  fixings  which  she 
had  no  right  to.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  she  was 
persuaded  to  run  away  by  a  bull  ( !)  negro  by  the  name 
of  Joe  Abbey,  who  had  been  prowling  about  my  house 
some  time  for  that  purpose.  I  forbid  all  persons  har- 
boring or  trusting  her  on  my  account,  as  I  will  pay  no 
debt  or  debts  of  her  contracting  after  this  date.  The 
above  reward  will  be  given  for  her  delivery,  but  no 
chains  paid. 

"January  3,  1837.  John  C.  Hugunin." 

In  1843,  Edwin  Heathcock,  a  colored  man.  indus- 
trious and  well-behaved,  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Methodist  Church,  was  working  in  a  field  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  having  hired  out 
as  a  laborer  to  earn  wages  for  himself.  While  so  em- 
ployed, a  wordy  quarrel  arose  between  himself  and 
employer,  or  some  fellow  workman,  in  which  language 
was  used  not  comporting  with  the  dignity  of  either 
white  or  black,  and  which  came  near  ending  in  a  more 
serious  affair.  In  retaliation  the  white  man  had  the 
negro  arrested  on  the  ground  of  being  in  the  State  f)f 
Illinois  without  free  papers  or  having  given  bonds. 
Heathcock  was  brought  before  Justice  L.  C.  Kercheval, 
who  had  given  much  attention  to  the  law  governing 
such  cases,  and  he  promptly  committed  the  negro  to 
jail.  It  was  impossible  to  make  Heathcock  say  that  he 
ever  had  a  master  or  owner,  or  ever  even  wanted  one.  He 
was  put  in  charge  of  Sheriff  Samuel  J.  I^we,  in  the  log 
jail  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  court-house  square  ; 
the  Grecian -columned  brick  court-house  gracing  the 
eastern  comer.  He  was  duly  advertised  for  sale  in  the 
*'  Chicago  Democrat,"  for  six  weeks,  with  the  constitu- 
tional cut  of  a  runaway  negro,  bare-headed,  with  a 
bundle  held  over  his  shoulder  on  a  stick.  The  day  of 
sale  was  to  be  Monday,  November  14,  1842,  if  no  mas- 
ter came  to  claim  him.  On  the  Saturday  night  preced- 
ing the  sale,  Mr.  Eastman  met,  on  Clark  Street,  Calvin 
DeWolf,  then  a  young  law  student.  Together  they 
went  to  the  printing  office  of  the  former,  where  by  the 
dim  light  of  an  oil  lamp,  Mr.  Eastman  set  up  in  type  a 
little  hand-bill  headed,  "  A  Man  for  Sale,"  giving  the 
date  and  place  of  the  Monday  morning  sale,  and  invit- 
ing the  citizens  of  Chicago  to  be  present.  UeWolf 
stood  behind  the  press  and  rolled,  while  Eastman 
pulled.  The  bills  finished,  they  went  out  with  their 
paste-pot  and  pasted  them  along  the  board  fences  that 
surrounded  the  court-house  square,  and  pretty  well 
lined  the  forty  yards  up  and  down  Clark  Street,  where 
the  citizens  could  have  a  fair  chance  to  encounter  them 
as  they  passed  to  and  from  their  places  of  worship  the 
following  day.  The  bills  were  a  surprise  to  some,  and 
an  offense  to  others,  as  was  proved  by  the  splashes  of 
mud  and  tobacco  which  disfigured  some  of  them,  while 
others  were  torn  from  their  exalted  positions  and  tramp- 
led in  the  mud  of  early  Chicago.  Enough  had  been 
seen,  however,  to  draw  a  crowd  on  Monday  morning 
that  blocked  the  corner  of  LaSalle  and  Randolph  streets, 
and  up  the  latter  to  the  front  of  the  log  jail.  Sheriff 
Lowe  brought  out  the  man.  whom  the  law  had  put  into 
his  hands  for  sale.    Says  Mr.  Eastman  : 

"  I  believe  it  was  the  only  slave  sale  that  ever  took 
place  in  Chicago.  Chicago,  however,  always  does  jus- 
tice to  her  natives.  Its  first  7C'/it/e  settler  was  a  black 
man — Jean  Baptiste  Point  De  Saible — who  preceded 
John  Kinzie  in  the  settlement  of  Chicago,  and  who  is 
the  black  root  from  which  all  our  glory  has  sprung — the 
parent  of  the  half  million  population  ;  so  before  they 


sold  a  negro  as  a  slave  in  1842,  they  previously  made  a 
precedent  by  selling  a  white  man ;  for  before  this,  some 
time  in  the  thirties,  as  Judge  Caton  testifies,  a  Maryland 
vagrant  (there  being  nothing  here  that  could  be  done 
for  him)  vras  sold  as  a  vagrant  or  vagabond,  and  was 
bought  by  George  White,  the  black  crier  of  auctions 
and  lost  children.  So  the  way  was  justified  for  this 
sale  by  Sheriff  Lowe. 

"Sheriff  Lowe  brought  out  his  prisoner,  placed  him 
on  the  sidewalk  and  offered  him  for  sale,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  imprisonment.  There  were  people 
enough  there  to  have  invited  strong  competition  for  a 
bargain.  Edwin  Heathcock  seem^  to  shudder  from 
the  effect  of  the  chill  air,  in  contrast  with  the  seething 
jail,  or  from  the  fact  that  he  was  passing  through  a 
scene  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed.  Some  of  us 
might  have  felt  a  little  queer,  if  we  were  being  sold  by 
the  Sheriff,  instead  of  our  horse  or  our  60%.  Sheriff 
Lowe  tried  to  be  complacent ;  but  being  an  English- 
man, although  a  good  Democrat  enough  to  be  Sheriff, 
he  felt  himself  encumbered  with  embarrassing  circum- 
stances, and  he  was  rather  solemn.  The  people  looked 
on  glum  and  scowling.  He  offered  the  man  for  sale, 
and  called  for  bids.  The  offer  was  answered  by  expres- 
sive silence.  He  felt  called  upon  to  explain  that  he 
was  only  the  agent  of  the  law,  and  that  as  the  man  had 
been  committed  and  had  not  proved  his  freedom,  neither 
had  any  master  proved  that  he  was  a  slave,  the  law 
required  him  to  sell  the  negro  to  pay  expenses — pay  for 
solving  that  muddle  of  the  law,  which  itself  could  not 
solve  ;  but  Sheriff  I«we  did  not  admit  that.  No  bids 
came  in.  The  auction  went  on  ; — *  Here  is  an  able  bodied 
man  ;  I  am  required  to  sell  him  for  a  term  of  service, 
for  the  best  price  I  ran  get  for  him,  to  pay  his  jail  fees. 
How  much  am  I  bid,  and  so  on.'  No  bids.  Said  he, 
'Gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  pleasant  job.  Don't  blame 
me,  but  the  law.  I  am  compelled  to  do  it.  If  I  can 
get  no  bid  for  this  man  I  must  return  him  to  jail.  The 
law  requires  me  to  sell  him  ;  if  I  get  no  offer,  I  must 
return  him  to  jail,  and  continue  the  sale  at  another 
time." 

"Still  no  bid  came  at  these  pathetic  appeals.  Like 
the  Irishman  who  had  joined  himself  to  a  potato  cask 
by  putting  his  hand  through  the  bung-hole  and  grasp- 
ing a  potato,  he  had  got  a  man  on  his  hands,  and  he 
couldn't  drop  him.  Finally  the  threat  of  putting  the 
poor  man  back  into  that  miserable  jail  prevailed  so  far 
that  a  voice  was  raised  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street — '  I  bid  twenty-five  cents.'  This  was  the  voice 
of  the  late  Mahlon  D.  Ogden.  Appeals  were  made  in 
the  usual  manner  for  an  increase  of  the  bid.  '  Do  I 
hear  no  more — only  twenty-five  cents  for  this,  able- 
bodied  man;  only  a  quarter?'  But  no  further  bid  was 
made,  nor  did  the  good  Mr.  Ogden  raise  his,  and  the 
man  was  struck  off  to  Mahlon  D.  Ogden  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Mr.  Ogden  took  out  a  silver  quarter  and  handed 
it  to  the  Sheriff,  in  presence  of  the  crowd,  who  gave  a 
liberal  cheer.  He  then  called  the  man  to  him.  '  Edwin, 
I  have  bought  you  ;  I  have  given  a  quarter  for  you  ; 
you  are  my  man — my  slave !  Now,  you  go  where  you 
please.' " 

First  Passenger  on  the  Underground  Railroad  to 
Chicago. — Mr.  Eastman  says :  "  I  believe  I  sent  the  first 
passenger  on  the  underground  railroad  to  Chicago, 
but  he  had  to  go  through  Chicago  not  atone  into  it  to 
get  to  freedom."  The  facts,  as  given  by  him,  are  as 
follows : 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  Mr.  Eastman  was  living  in  the 
little  town  of  Lowell,  on  the  Vermilion  Riyei;  in  La 
Salle  County.   On  a  very  cold  nji^ra^ng^ig  <^c^^^, 
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that  year,  a  farmer  came  to  him,  stating  that  he  had 
met  a  very  strange  person  down  on  the  river  bank,  who 
upon  his  approach  aimed  a  shotgun  at  him  with  a 
warning  to  Iceep  back,  and  that  he  believed  he  was  a 
fugitive  of  some  kind — perhaps  a  runaway  slave.  Mr. 
Eastman  asked  the  farmer  to  go  back,  and  if  it  was  a 
black  man,  tell  him  he  was  among  friends,  and  bring 
him  up  to  him.  The  {armer  soon  reappeared  with  the 
stranger,  whom  Mr.  Eastman  describes  as  a  most 
strange,  famished,  terrified  negro,  clad  in  rags  and  skins, 
and  armed  with  a  murderous  looking  knife  extemporized 
from  the  end  of  a  scythe,  and  an  equally  rough  looking 
gun,  both  of  which  he  carefully  guarded,  evidently  sus- 
picious that  they  might  be  taken  from  him.  Other 
neighbors  joined  Mr.  Eastman  and  his  companion,  and 
the  negro  was  finally  made  to  believe  that  even  if,  as 
they  suspected,  he  was  a  runaway,  no  harm  would  be 
done  him — that  he  was  among  friends!  One  of  the 
party,  whose  home  was  nearest  the  spot  where  this  inter- 
view occurred  (Mr.  H.  L.  Dutton,  afterward  a  resident 
of  Hyde  Park),  took  the  fugitive  to  his  tables  and  a  good 
meal  had  the  eiffect  of  thamng  his  reticence  and  k>osen- 
ing  his  hitlierto  silent  tongue.  It  being  now  understood, 
although  the  man  did  not  admit  it,  that  an  esca4>ed 
slave  was  present,  plans  were  discussed  as  to  his  dis- 
posal, which  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  determine  in 
1839  as  it  might  seem  to  the  reader  of  1884.  Mr.  East- 
man says : 

"We  were  living  in  a  moral  community.  On  one 
side  of  the  river,  and  not  a  gunshot  distance  from  us 
was  a  Congregational  church;  on  the  other  side  was 
Vermilionvilte,  with  a  Baptist  church,  and  a  Methodist 
meeting;  and  the  founder  of  the  town  named  in  Peck's 
Guide  Book  of  Illinois  was  a  leader  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  a  reader  of  the  Qiicago  Democrat. 
This  man  was  an  ocemplary  man,  but,  alas,  he  was  a 
Democrat !  Down  the  river  a  little  way  was  another 
exemplary  man,  who  was  an  attendant  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church;  but,  alas,  he  was  a  Whig !  The  little 
party  that  had  determined  to  engage  in  the  unlawful 
business  of  sheltering — perhaps,  in  the  sense  of  the  law, 
secreting — this  runaway  property  consisted  of  four;  the 
one  who  had  just  fed  him  was  a  deacon  of  theCongrega- 
tionalist  Church;  another  who  had  fallen  into  this  bad 
business  was  a  leader  in  this  Baptist  Church  of  Ver- 
milionville;  another  was  aboisterousmillwri^itwhowas 
in  for  the  fun  of  the  thing;  and  the  fourth  was  myself, 
who  at  that  time  represented  the  sense  of  the  no  offense 
in  hindering  us;  but  there  was  a  grave  offense  in  our 
hindering  that  'any  person,'  who  figures  so  largely  in 
authority  in  the  law.  So  now,  in  all  this  we  were  willful 
transgressors.  There  were  enough  of  us  to  have  made 
it  a  'conspiracy'  if  we  had  been  negroes;  and  we 
should  have  been  seditious,  and  might  have  been  dis- 
persed by  proclamation,  or  treated  as  rioters  by  force  of 
arms,  and  as  white  men  subjected  to  imprisonment. 
We  knew  the  penalty  to  which  we  made  ourselves  liable, 
and  therefore  added  to  our  other  sin  that  of  concealing 
the  crime.  We  were  moral  thieves  in  thus  projecting 
plans,  secretly  to  run  that  negro  into  freedom.  We 
knew  that  the  most  active  man  among  us,  and  probably 
his  good  wife,  had  already  made  themselves  liable  to  a 
five-hundred-dollar  fine  in  giving  that  man  a  breakfast. 
That  Democratic  farmer  who  had  left  us  had  already 
made  himself  liable  by  bringing  the  negro  up  out  of  the 
bushes  by  the  river  bank.  I  had  made  myself  liable  by 
the  'comfort'  I  gave  him  while  standing  in  the  road — 
he,  in  the  meantime,  not  permitting  me  to  handle  his 
shotgun.  We  all  began  to  realize  that  we  were  in  for 
it,  and  might  as  well  'be  hung  for  an  old  sheep  as  for 


a  lamb.'  So  we  resolved  to  take  him  over  the  river  to 
a  farmer  from  New  Hampshire,  who  we  knew  was  a 
reader  of  the  Bible  and  Rogers's  Herald  of  Freedom, 
and  there  secrete  him  till  he  could  be  sent  to  Canada. 
And  then  we  all  went  stealthily  down  to  the  river,  not 
by  the  common  road  and  the  ford,  but  by  a  pathway 
through  the  bushes,  and  crossed  the  river  by  stepping 
from  stone  to  stone.  As  we  thus  passed  along  in  Indian 
file,  the  negro  in  the  midst,  we  knew  that  we  were 
brtKdcing  the  law  of  Illinois.  We  were  aiding  him  to 
escape,  and  were  liable  to  be  indicted.  We  thought  of 
the  good  Baptist  world  at  large.  Now,  as  we  discussed 
the  matter  in  the  presence  of  that  rabbit-skin-clad  negro, 
we  considered  how  we  could  possibly  protect  him,  and 
get  him  safely  off  to  that  land  of  freedom  in  Canada. 
At  the  word  Canada  this  stolid  man's  eyes  seemed  to 
kindle  up  with  some  expression  of  intelligence.  The 
thought  came  over  one  of  the  party  that  if  any  person 
might  desire  to  interfere  with  our  intentions,  that  is, 
hinder  us,  it  might  be  necessary  for  us  to  'hinder* 
him,  in  the  language  of  the  law  that  makes  *  hinder  *  an 
offense,  with  penalty  of  imprisonment.  Now,  there  was 
the  Democratic  founder  of  the  town,  and  the  good  Whig 
JOstice  of  the  Peace,  further  down,  and  we  would  rather 
have  met  the  devil  than  either  that  Whig  or  Democrat. 
We  thought  of  the  religious  community  up  in  that  vil- 
lage we  must  needs  pass  if  we  took  the  common  road, 
and  as  Fred  Douglass  said, '  would  rather  meet  a  wolf 
than  a  Christian.' 

"  Skulking  along  under  the  shelter  of  fences  and 
bushes,  the  party  reached  the  house  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire farmer,  who  *  read  the  Bible  and  Herald  of  Free- 
dom,' and  found  in  the  'bay'  of  the  old  fashioned 
New  England  bam  a  safe  hiding-pkux  for  the  fugitive, 
who,  fairty  in  the  hay  almost  to  his  ^res,  opened  his 
heart  and  disclosed  Uie  story  of  his  wrongs,  his  suffer- 
ings, and  his  final  escape  from  the  Alabama  plantation 
to  the  sympathizing  circle  seated  on  the  railmg  of  the 
'bay.'  He  had  supposed  vaguely  that  'the  North' 
meant  liberty,  and  that  Illinois  was  a  ]>art,  at  least, 
of  the  North,  and  found  out  his  mistake  in  geography 
when,  having  reached  the  State,  after  incredible  hard- 
ships, he  was  arrested  as  a  runaway  slave  and  thrown 
into  jail.  He  was  advertised,  but  no  master  appearing, 
was  sold  to  pay  jail  expenses.  After  serving  his  time 
with  his  new  master,  he  again  started  for  the  land  of 
freedom,  which  he  now  knew  was  Canada,  and  had 
reached  the  little  hamlet  where  Mr.  Eastman  lived  be- 
fore he  found  *  aid  or  comfort*  He  remained  one 
night  in  the  bam  to  which  he  had  been  taken,  and  the 
next  night  farmer  Clark  took  the  first  passenger  to  the 
nearest  station  on  what  became  the  great  'under- 
ground railroad,'  and  which  later  had  so  many 
branches  centering  in  Chicago.  The  first  night  the 
fugitive  reached  Ottawa,  thence  on  by  night  stages  in 
farmers'  wagons  to  Northville,  then  to  Plainfield,  to 
Cass,  then  to  Deacon  Vial's  at  Lyons,  who  brought  him 
to  Chicago  and  deposited  him  with  Dr.  Dyer.  After 
caring  for  him  a  little  while,  the  good  Doctor  thought  it 
advisable  to  give  him  a  chance  to  see  Canada — to  reach 
Canaan  at  last — and  placed  him  on  board  the  steamer 
*  Illinois,'  Captain  Blake,  with  his  gun  and  his  knife. 
Captain  Blake,  as  usual,  when  several  days  out,  made 
a  tour  of  discovery  to  see  what  he  might  find  on  board, 
and  among  the  firemen  he  found  a  'new  hand,'  at 
which  discovery  he  was  very  wroth,  and  made  awful 
threats  in  language  more  forcible  than  polite.  How- 
ever, his  fury  ended  by  the  positive  determination  to 
'kick  him  off  the  boat  at  the  first  port  he  came  to.* 
So  as  he  came  into  the  Detroit  River,  lieHuade  a  j?pnd 
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circuit,  as  if  to  show  off  his  fine  boat  to  a  circle  of 
admirinsr  Southerners  on  board,  and  ran  it  into  a  port 
on  the  Cuiada  shore^  where  he  had  no  passengers  to 
leave,  but  where  he  furiously  dragged  the  negro  from 
the  lower  regions  and  ene^g:etically  *  kicked  him  off' 
into  freedom." 

Mr.  Eastman  gives  the  following  as  the  last  slavery 
disturbance  in  Chicago : 

"  In  1845-46  a  certain  negro  was  arrested  by  Henry 
Rhines  by  virtue  of  a  writ  issuing  from  the  office  of 
Justice  Lewis  C.  Kercheval,  and  brought  before  that 
Justice  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  seeming  to  be  free 
when  he  was  not,  and  to  respond  to  a  claim  of  owner- 
ship by  a  roan  residing  in  Missouri.  There  was  no 
master  or  i^nt  in  Chicago  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
this  claim,  but  the  negro  was  brought  before  the  Justice 
to  answer  to  the  charge.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad 
that  Rhines  had  *'  got  hold  of  another  nigger,  and  had 
him  in  Kercheval's  office."  Dr.  Dyer,  the  stanch 
friend  of  the  then  oppressed  race,  with  a  score  of  black 
friends  of  the  prisoner,  and  quite  a  number  of  "respect- 
able "  people  besides,  soon  arrived  at  the  office,  where 
the  Justice  was  engaged  in  making  out  the  paper  of 
"extradition,"  and  Mr.  Kercheval  was  coldly  informed 
that  that  case  was  to  be  contested.  Lawyer  Collins  was 
sent  for,  and  as  the  rumor  that  "a  nigger  had  been 
cau'g^t "  spread  abroad,  great  crowds  of  people  gathered 
on  the  street  and  filled  the  Justice's  office  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  wooden  building  on  Clark  Street  It  was  very 
evident  there  was  to  be  a  full  trial.  Mr.  Collins  critic- 
ally examined  all  the  papers  that  had  been  prepared  in 
the  case,  as  well  as  the  evidence  submitted  to  prove  that 
this  man  was  a  slave  of  somebody  in  Missouri.  He 
could  find  no  flaw  in  Kercheval's  decisions  through 
which  the  man  might  escape,  and  suddenly  sprung  upon 
him  this  startling  proposition:  "This  man  is  charged 
with  being  a  slave  in  Missouri ;  now,  I  deny  that  slavery 
exists  in  Missouri."  The  Justice  affirmed  that  the 
propKTsition  was  absurd;  that  everybody  knew  that 
slavery  existed  there.  "  I  deny  it,"  protested  Mr.  Col- 
lins, "and  you  can't  take  as  evidence  what  everybody 
says;  it  must  be  proved  before  your  honor.  Your 
honor's  court  is  of  too  high  a  grade  to  be  taking  evi- 
dence on  hearsay."  No  one  could  be  found  who  could 
testify  "  from  personal  knowledge  "  that  slavery  existed 
in  Missouri.  Mr.  Collins  claimed  that  it  must  therefore 
be  proved  by  the  law  itself,  and  it  struck  the  Justice 
that  this  was  but  reasonable  and  just,  and  in  accordance 
with  proper  legal  practice. 

In  the  meantime  the  crowd  was  getting  very  dense 
in  front  of  the  building,  blocking  up  Clark  Street  from 
Lake  to  Water,  and  the  little  office  and  stairway  was  so 
closely  packed  that  there  was  great  danger  of  breaking 
down  and  being  lost  in  one  common  muddle. 

"  It  must  be  proved,"  says  the  Justice,  and  where  is 
the  " Stat-tuts  of  Wisconsin!"  Now  these  "Suttuts" 
were  not  in  the  Justice's  office;  they  were  not  com- 
monly at  hand.  A  messenger  was  sent  for  the  "  Stat- 
utes of  Wisconsin."  Rhines  remained  on  hand  to  guard 
his  prisoner.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  mes- 
senger squeezed  his  way  down  the  office  stairs  and 
through  the  outside  crowd  on  his  mission  to  a  neighbor- 
ing law  office  to  get  the  required  authority,  and  there  was 
therefore  a  long  and  solemn  waiting  for  his  return — an 
ominous  pause  in  the  process  of  administering  justice. 
Suddenly,  from  his  "  durance  vile,"  and  from  before 
the  very  presence  of  the  Justice,  uprose  that  "nigger," 
and  somehow,  like  a  bubble,  glided  over  the  heads  of 
the  throng  and  down  the  staircase  to  the  sidewalk. 
The  crowd  moveu  on  to  follow,  and  Rhines,  like  "  Jill," 


"came  tumbling  after."  Reaching  the  sidewalk,  he 
tried  to  get  out  his  pistol,  but  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
forced  him  to  point  it  past  his  own  nose  up  to  the  heav- 
ens— an  unprofitable  direction  in  which  to  shoot.  The 
Justice,  in  the  meantime,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
"statutes,"  and  could  have  seen — had  he  looked,  as  his 
constable  was  obliged  to  see,  to  his  discomfiture,  in  his 
utter  helplessness  on  the  outside — an  eager  and  excited 
crowd,  a  mingling  of  men,  wagons,  horses  and  drays, 
and  in  the  midst  of  shouts  the  negro  hoisted  onto 
the  highest  seat  of  the  best  carriage  on  the  street,  while 
the  spare  room  was  filled  with  young  men,  and  then 
driven  by  these  daring  young  fellows  down  Lake  Street 
to  Lawyer  CoUins's  office,  while  an  immense  crowd  fol- 
lowed shouting  and  cheering  the  rescued  and  rescueis. 
Arriving  at  the  office,  the  negro  ascended  to  the  second 
story,  the  young  men  took  out  a  front  window,  and  the 
former  prisoner,  standing  upon  the  sill,  thanked  the 
crowd  below  for  his  rescue  from  those  whose  purpose 
it  was  to  remand  him  to  slavery. 

No  prosecutions  followed  or  were  even  threatened 
for  thus  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  law  and  justice,  although  the  offenders,  who  had 
incurred  the  penalty  of  six  months'  imprisonment  by 
this  jolly  performance,  would  have  filled  half  a  dozen 
jails  like  that  of  Chicago,  and  the  officers  of  the  law 
who  designed  to  send  this  underground- fugitive  back  to 
slavery,  had  to  digest  their  disappointment  as  best  they 
might. 

To  Mayor  Curti^  and  to  many  of  the  good  citizens 
of  Chicago,  however,  this  "  demonstration "  ^looked 
somewhat,  yea,  "very  like"  a  mob,  and  there  was  great 
fear  lest  the  fair  fame  of  Chicago  as  a  *'  law  abidinjg 
city"  should  be  tarnished.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
anxiety,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  calling  a  meeting  of 
law-and-order  people  of  the  city  in  the  court-house. 
The  law-and-order  people  (on  both  sides)  were  on  hand 
at  the  appointed  time.  Everything  had  been  prepared. 
Resolutions  had  been  prepared,  and  were  about  to  be 
promulgated,  that  would  forever  squelch  "  abolitionism." 
Somehow,  things  did  not  work  smoothly  for  the  self- 
constituted  law-protectors,  and  when  J.  Young Scammon 
arose  in  the  rear  end  of  the  court-room  and  proposed  a 
set  of  resolutions  that  had  been  brooded  over  by 
another  kind  of  men,  great  was  the  consternation. 
Through  much  disturbance  he  was  at  length  permitted 
to  read  them.  They  deprecated  all  illegal  interference 
with  the  law,  and  especially  illegal  arrests  of  people 
who  had  made  Chicago  an  asylum  from  oppression, 
declaring  that  Chicago  was  on  the  side  of  humanity, 
and  was  bound  to  protect  legally  the  fugitive  from 
oppression.  The  resolutions  were  passed  by  an  enthu- 
siatic  vote.  This  was  the  last  slavery  excitement  under 
the  Black  Laws,  and  Chicago  maintained  thereafter  her 
well-earned  reputation  as  a  law-and-order  communi^. 

The  murder  of  Lovejoy  at  Alton,  111.,  in  1837,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  incident  that  aroused  the  apathetic 
people  of  Chicago  sufficiently  to  result  in  ainything 
like  organization  or  public  protest  against-  the  enor- 
mity of  human  slavery.  Mr.  Eastman  in  his  article 
in  Blanchard's  History  of  the  Northwest,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Chicago's  connection  vrith  the  early 
anti-slavery  days  : 

"Soon  after  the  murder  of  Lovejoy,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing called  in  Chicago — not  to  sympathize  with  the 
cause  of  abolitionism,  but  to  condemn  this  assault  on 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  It 
was  called  to  be  held  in  the  Saloon  Building,  a  small 
public  hall  on  the  comer  of  Clark  and  Lake  stre^  on 
the  third  floor,  and  the  meeting  held 
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fears  that  it  would  be  broken  up  by  a  mob.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  caution  used  in  the  calling  and  holding 
of  the  meeting,  to  avoid  any  collision  '  with  the  fellows 
of  the  baser  sort.'  Rev.  F.  Ba.scom,  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Dr.  C.  V.  Dyer,  Philo  Carpenter, 
Robert  Freeman,  Calvin  DeWolf,  and  some  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  were  the 
leading  spirits  of  this  meeting.  A  watch  was  set  to 
give  seasonable  warning  of  any  approach  of  a  mob, 
should  any  one  be  sent  howling  upon  the  track  of  these 
devout  men,  mourning  for  Lovejoy,  and  endeavoring  to 
give  voice  to  a  right-minded  public  opinion.  But  there 
was  happily  no  demonstration  of  mob  violence,  and  the 
meeting  was  not  a  large  one,  but  probably  fully  repre- 
sented the  interest  which  Chicago  then  took  in  the  fate 
of  Lovejoy;  the  city  was  at  least  saved  from  the  dis- 
grace of  a  mob.  It  was  not  then  presumed  that  an  abo- 
lition press  would  have  fared  any  better  in  Chicago  than 
it  had  at  Alton.  The  public  were  not  prepared  to 
tolerate  any  such  newspapers. 

'*  I'his  was  the  first  anti-slavery  meeting,  if  it  may 
be  called  such,  held  in  Chic^o,  of  which  there  is  any 
recollection.  The  men  who  were  present  became 
prominent  afterward  in  the  anti-slavery  history  of  Chi- 
cago. The  men  who  were  willing  to  be  known  as  abo- 
litionists, soon  after  this  event,  were  mainly  a  nucleus 
that  formed  around  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
embracing  a  few  individuals  who  were  Methodists  or 
l^aptists;  but  in  almost  every  instance  they  were  pro- 
fessing Christians,  who  were  led  to  take  a  stand  by  the 
death  of  Lovejoy.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  that  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  that  became  a  ijower  in  Chicago,  and 
made  that  city  distinguished  throughout  the  country  as 
one  that  proved  itself  a  law-abiding  community  by  shel- 
tering and  protecting  the  fugitive  slave  against  illegal 
arrest." 

The  date  of  thisfirst  meeting  is  not  given;  probably 
in  1838. 

September  3,  1839,  the  Chicago  Colonization  Society 
was  organized. 

January  16,  1840,  the  Chicago  Anti-Slavery  Society 
held  its  first  public  meeting  at  the  Saloon  Building.  The 
officers  were:  President,  Henry  Smith;  vice-presidents, 
Ira  Miltimore,  (leorge  Foster,  and  J.  Johnston;  secre- 
tary, Calvin  DeWolf;  treasurer,  George  Manierre.  Reso- 
lutions were  offered,  and,  with  slight  amendments, 
adopted,  by  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hinton,  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom 
and  Charles  Durant,  favoring  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
for  the  peaceable  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world,  and  denouncing  the  "  Black  Code  "  of  Illinois. 

December  25,  1840,  there  was  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago American,  a  petition  to  the  State  Legislature, 
praying  it  to  remove  from  the  Illinois  statutes  those 
laws  known  collectively  as  the  "  Black  Code  "  which 
prevented  negroes  from  testifying  against  whites,  and 
which  permitted  any  white  man  to  cause  any  black  man 
to  be  thrown  into  jail  who  did  not  show  his  papers  of 
freedom. 

The  Liberty  Party  (abolitionist)  held  a  State  con- 
vention at  Chicago,  May  27,  1842,  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  State  officers:  Governor,  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, etc.  I'his  was  the  first  State  Comention  ever  held 
in  the  city. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  early  abolition  efforts 
made  any  perceptible  impression  on  the  Democratic 
majority  or  the  Whig  minority  until  the  issue  took  a 
national  form.  But  the  leaven  worked  fast.  In  1844, 
when,  for  the  first  time  the  abolitionists  had  a  national 
ticket  in  the  field  Chicago  gave  209  votes  for  Birney, 
the  presidential  candidate.   Out  of  a  popular  vote  of 


2.615,855,  I>....ey  received  only  62,263  votes.  Of  these, 
the  State  of  Illinois  gave  3,570,  and  the  little  city  of 
Chicago  209.  Numerically  the  vote  was  insignificant, 
but  comparatively  it  stamped  Chicago  at  that  early  day 
as  a  hot-bed  of  abolitionism,  where  lived  an  uncompro- 
mising and  undismayed  set  of  radicals,  whose  strength 
was  not  to  be  despised. 

The  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  city  was  still  more 
plainly  discemable  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848, 
when  the  Democratic  party  divided  on  the  issue.  Then, 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  expressed  by  a  vote  of 
1,543  for  Van  Buren. 

The  anti-slavery  Democrats  were  again  whipped 
into  the  party  traces  in  1848,  but  the  incorrigible  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  Chicago  and  Cook  Countyasserted 
itself  in  a  vote  of  793  in  the  county  and  424  in  the  city 
for  Hall. 

The  succeeding  four  years  brought  the  contest 
which  had  heretofore  smouldered  under  the  crust  of 
party  politics  to  an  eruptional  crisis.  Duringthe  period 
from  1848  to  1852,  the  whole  nation  had  become  stirred 
to  its  utmost  political  depths  by  national  legislation 
which  made  it  patent  to  the  Northern  mind  that  the 
North  were  not  longer  to  be  neutral  in  the  propagan- 
dism  of  slavery  in  the  Republic. 

The  passage  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  a  part  of  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  although  accepted  by 
both  the  old  parties  as  a  law  to  be  observed  and  exe- 
cuted, met  a  most  determined  opposition  thoughout  the 
North,  and,  although  there  was  no  poUtical  party,  save 
the  little  revolutionary  knot  of  abolitionists  opposed  to 
the  law,  it  could  not  be  enforced  In  Chicago,  nor  in  any 
other  considerable  city  in  the  North,  without  a  popular 
outbreak,  which  showed  plainly  that  a  conscientious 
sense  of  inherent .  right  was  becoming  so  potent  that 
party  discipline  could  no  longer  restrain  it.  There  was 
great  excitement  in  Chicago  on  the  receipt  of  news 
that  the  fugitive  slave  bill  had  been  passed.  (Septem- 
ber i8,  1850.) 

On  October  ir,  the  colored  people,  in  convention 
assembled  resolved,  "  not  to  fly  to  Canada,"  but,  "  to 
remain  and  defend  themselves."  On  the  21st,  the  Com- 
mon Council  f'a  Democratic  Council)  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  "  the  city  police  would  not  be  required  to 
aid  in  the  recovery  of  slaves."  On  the  22d,  a  great 
mass-meeting  of  citizens  was  held,  which,  by  resolutions 
condemned  the  law,  and  defied  its  enforcement  in 
Chicago. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  been  a  most  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  compromise  measures.  He  had  become 
a  resident  of  Chicago  in  1847,  and  had,  through  his 
influence,  made  the  city  of  his  residence  the  terminus 
of  the  Illinois  Central  system  of  railroads,  thus  largely 
increasing  its  commercial  prosperity  and  importance. 
His  popularity  in  Chicago  as  a  citizen  and  asa  politician, 
was  at  this  time  at  its  height.  His  power  over  his  home 
constituency  was  never  shown  in  a  stronger  light  than 
at  this  time.  In  October,  1 850,  he  returned  to  Chicago, 
where  he  found,  even  among  his  political  friends,  the 
measures  generally  unpopular,  and,  in  the  Democratic 
papers,  even,  assailed  with  great  bitterness.  On  the  24th 
of  that  month  he  made,  in  Chicago,  what  has  been 
deemed  the  ablest  speech  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
defended  the  principles  <^  the  compromise  bill,  includ- 
ing the  fugitive-slave  bill,  in  a  manner  so  masterly  as 
to  silence,  if  it  did  not  convince  the  insubordinate  ele- 
ments of  his  own  party.  In  this  speech  he  enunciated 
the  doctrines  on  which  he  framed  and  defended  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  three  years  later,  in  the  follow- 
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"These  measure  are  predicated  on  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  that  every  people  ought  to  possess 
the  right  of  framing  and  regulating  their  own  internal 
concerns  and  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way. 
*  *  *  These  things  are  all  confided  by  the  Constitution 
to  each  State  to  decide  for  itself,  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  extended 
to  the  Territories." 

Through  the  influence  of  Douglas,  the  Chicago 
Democracy  was  re-united  and  solidified  (for  the  last 
time,  as  is  evinced  in  the  vote  of  the  city  and  Cook 
County  in  1852,  when  the  united  Democracy  gave 
Pierce,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  a  vote 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  the 
city,  against  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  for  Hall  the 
free-soil  candidate. 

Douglas's  scepter  was  quite  rudely  broken  before 
another  national  election.  In  1854,  January  30th, 
Douglas  made  his  great  speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  championing  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which 
repudiated  the  compromises  which  had  gone  before, 
and,  in  the  minds  of  the  populace,  showed  the  compro- 
mises of  1850,  including  the  hated  fugitive-slave  law, 
to  have  been  only  designed  as  a  subterfuge  of  the  slave 
power  to  gain  a  foothold  for  further  aggression.  Doug- 
las took  no  backward  step.  He  came  to  Chicago,  as 
before,  to  explain  to  his  constituency  the  questions  they 
did  not  understand.  He  found  his  power  gone,  and 
only  a  small  but  faithful  minority  of  adherents  left. 
Thf.  anti-slavery  sentiment  had  broken  all  bounds,  and 
could  no  longer  be  curbed,  even  by  the  eloquence  of 
Douglas.  An  account  of  his  discomfiture  is  copied 
from  the  Chicago  Times,  of  Sunday,  August  19,  1877, 
it  being  one  of  a  series  of  historical  articles  under  Uie 
head  of  "  By-Gone  Da}^ "  which  appeared  in  that 
paper.  Its  statements  show  the  extreme  color  of  admira- 
tion for  the  hero  of  the  story,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
deemed  to  be  essentially  correct,  and  is  therefore  em- 
bodied in  the  history.    It  read  as  follows  : 

"No  man  of  his  time  had  so  many  personal  friends 
and  so  many  bitter  political  enemies  as  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. The  former  regarded  him  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
prophet,  and  under  his  banner  would  have  under- 
taken any  crusade  it  might  have  entered  his  head  to 
preach.  The  latter  in  order  to  maintain  an  equilibrium, 
went  quite  to  the  other  extreme,  and  regarded  the 
inventor  of  squatter  sovereignty  in  the  light  of  a  Judas 
or  Beelzebub,  devoid  of  a  single  pure  motive. 

**  Impartial  history  has  since  taken  the  equation  of 
the  Little  Giant's  character  and  mental  stature,  and  now 
declares  that  he  was  neither  so  great  as  his  most  enthu- 
siastic friends  believed  him  to  be,  nor  so  fickle  and 
insincere  as  his  enemies  portrayed  him.  He  was  em- 
inently a  man  of  action  ;  a  man  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  his  own  generation,  but  as  he,  by  nature, 
favored  compromise  principles,  had  a  tendency  to  trim 
— not  by  any  means  a  bad  trait  in  times  of  public 
excitement — .it  was  to  be  exppcted  that  he  would  leave 
no  particular  influence  behind  him.  Even  the  present 
generation,  hearing  the  old  heads  talk  with  abiding 
interest  about  Douglas,  wonder,  when  they  read  his 
speeches,  full  of  one  idea  and  rather  tiring  repeti- 
tion, what  there  was  great  in  the  man  to  draw  other 
men  to  him  in  such  magnetic  chains  ;  and  another  gen- 
eration, still  further  removed  from  personal  knowledge 
and  oral  reminiscences  of  the  man,  will  wonder  even 
more.  It  was  Douglas's  fault  that  he  was  ambitious.  It 
is  his  glory,  that  in  the  supreme  moment  of  his  life  he  had 
the  greatness  to  sink  his  disappointment  in  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  and  his  chief  title  to  greatness  rests  on 
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the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  conquer  himself,  and,  with 
a  heroic  abnegation,  place  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
man  who  had  robbed  him  of  the  crown  of  his  consum- 
ing ambition,  to  strengthen  his  arm  in  fighting  his  coun- 
try's foes.  The  man  who  could  do  this  was  not  small, 
— he  was  not  without  principle — and  though  it  does 
not  prove  him  a  great  man  as  to  brains,  it  testifies  most 
eloquently  to  his  greatness  of  heart. 

**  Two  causes  Ted  to  the  mobbing  of  the  Little  Giant 
in  1854.  Those  were  Know-nothing  days,  and  the 
Nebraska  excitement — supplemented  by  the  Kansas 
furore — was  coming  to  a  head.  That  it  was  a  period 
of  turmoil  is  little  matter  for  wonder.  In  the  one  case 
it  was  a  question  between  the  native  and  the  foreign  born 
element — a  question,  in  fact,  whether  the  adopted  citi- 
zen had  any  rights  which  a  native  was  bound  to  respect. 
In  the  other  case  it  was  a  struggle  between  freedom 
and  slavery  ;  a  life-and -death,  hand-to-hand  struggle 
then  begun,  and  which  came  to  an  end  only  with  the 
surrender  of  Lee  under  the  apple  tree. 

"  On  the  Know-nothing  question  Douglas  took  noble 
and  even  advanced  ground.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first 
to  make  war  on  the  prescriptive  spirit  of  the  native  party, 
and  it  was  he  who  marshaled  the  Democratic  party 
against  the  hosts  of  intolerance,  fanatism,  and  political 
as  well  as  religious  bigotry. 

"  Prior  to  the  throwing  of  these  firebrands  into  the 
political  establishment  of  the  countrj-,  as  between 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  Chicago  was  strongly  Demo- 
cratic— was  a  stronghold,  in  fact.  By  way  of  illustrat- 
ing the  Democratic  strength  of  that  period,  an  old  set- 
tler made  the  remark:  *  If  the  town  pump  had  been 
nominated  for  mayor  in  those  days,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  it  would  have  been  elected.  A  nomination  was 
always  equivalent  to  an  election,  and  I  remember  once 
when  Dr.  Kimberly,  lately  deceased,  got  the  Demo- 
cratic nomihation  for  clerk  of  some  sort,  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  that  was  held  in  the  little  old  court- 
house that  stood  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square, 
he  fainted  dead  away;  he  was  so  overpowered  by  it. 
You  see  the  nomination  gave  him  a  sure  thing,  and  a 
nomination  and  election  coming  that  way  in  one  fell 
swoop  is  calculated  to  knock  over  the  strongest,  as  I 
happen  to  know,  for  I  have  run  for  office  myself  once 
or  twice  in  my  life.' 

"  But  the  Democratic  party  got  on  a  terribly  ragged 
edge  in  1854.  The  Whigs  went  to  pieces,  but  in  their 
place  came  an  indefinable  something  that  was  neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  for  a  time,  and  went  under  the 
name  of  'Fusion,'  Everybody  'fused'  for  a  time, 
and  *  thused '  over  it,  but  the  thing  didn't  last  long, 
and  out  of  this  chaos  was  born  the  Republican  party. 

"  When  Know-nothingism  came,  it  completely  para- 
lized  the  Democratic  party  for  a  time,  and  the  leaders 
were  afraid  to  combat  it.  But  Douglas,  with  his  char- 
acteristic courage — or  more  properly  speaking,  pluck- 
having  been  invited  to  deliver  a  4th  of  July  address  at 
Philadelphia,  accepted  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed 
to  free  his  mind,  and  he  did  so  acccordingly.  On  the 
one  hand  he  went  rough-shod  for  the  Know-nothings, 
and  on  the  other  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  for  his  squat- 
ter sovereignty,  and  thus  had  the  entire  opposition  about 
his  ears.  On  the  one  hand  this  speech  had  the  effect 
of  placing  the  Democratic  party  in  solid  opposition  to 
Know-nothingism;  but  what  he  had  said  about  the  Ne- 
braska question  so  offended  the  free-soil  element  in 
the  party  that  a  goodly  proportion  sloughed  off  and 
joined  the  incoherency  known  as  Fusionists.  It  was 
by  this  free-soil  element  that  Douglas  was  most  bitterly 
antagonized  thereafter,  and  it  was  his  former  sflpportere 
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of  this  complexion  that  determined  to  make  it  warm 
for  him  on  his  return  to  Chicago. 

"  There  was  at  that  time  a  daily  paper  in  Chicago 
caWed  the  Democratic  Press.  It  was  edited  by  John 
L.  Scripps  and  Hon.  William  Bross,  the  latter  still  surviv- 
ing. This  paper,  once  Democratic,  turned  with  vindic- 
tive vehemence  on  the  "  Little  Giant,"  and  left  no 
means  untried  to  turn  the  populace  against  him.  Just 
at  that  period  the  once  powerful  Democratic  party  of 
Chicago  was  actually  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and 
not  more  than  a  corporal's  guard  of  true  souls  a>uid  be 
found  to  give  the  little  Senator  a  brave  backing. 

"  But,  backing  or  no  backing,  the  '  Little  Giant ' 
determined  to  face  the  music,  and  it  was  announced 
that  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  he  would  take  occasion  to 
address  his  constituents  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  and 
mayhap  make  a  few  personal  explanations. 

"This  was  just  what  the  opposition  to  Douglas 
dreaded.  They  knew  they  had  him  at  an  advantage 
so  long  as  be  was  a  thousand  miles  away;  but  face  to 
face,  with  his  persuasive  tongue  in  motion,  it  was 
anc^er  matter,  and  they  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
thwart  his  purpose-:-«ven  though  it  was  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  own  vaunted  principle,  free  speech.  Ooce 
before,  in  1850,  Douglas  had  passed  under  a  cloud,  but 
a  single  speech  by  him  in  explanation  of  his  position 
had  plac^  him  in  a  greater  favor  than  ever.  It  was 
this  power  his  enemies  dreaded,  were  determined  to 
nullify,  and  made  arrangements  accordingly. 

"  Congress  adjourned  about  the  ist  of  August.  Mr. 
Douglas  left  Washington  soon  after,  and  reached  his 
home  in  this  city  on  the  astb.  When  he  arrived  here 
be  found  a  most  formidable  organization  opposed  to 
him,  determined  to  crowd  him  to  the  wall  at  all  hazards; 
and  determined  even  that  he  should  under  no  circum- 
stances have  an  opportunity  to  address  the  people,  as  it 
was  announced  he  was  prepared  to  do.  In  this  move- 
ment to  oppose  violence  to  free  speech  the  clergy  took 
a  prominent  part,  and  from  numerous  orthodox  Prot- 
estant pulpits,  especially  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
persuasion,  the  fiat  went  forth  to  the  faithful  that  this 
anti-Christ  must  be  denied  every  opportunity  to  pollute 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  Illinois  with  his  perfidious 
breath.  Not  only  was  this  organization  and  purpose 
manifest  in  Chicago,  but  it  was  rampant  all  over  the 
State,  and  the  Know-nothing  and  free-soil  combination 
was  at  nearly  every  point  prepared  to  contest  with  him 
the  right  to  address  the  public,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
a  public  enemy. 

"  It  was  <Hi  the  evening  of  September  i,  1854,  that 
he  was  announced  to  speak  at  North  Market  Hall, 
where  now  the  county  building  stands.  Dan  O'Hara 
says  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  date,  because  it 
was  his  birthday,  his  thirty-third,  and  he  celebrated  it 
by  attending  the  meeting  as  one  of  the  "  Little  Giant's  " 
most  ardent  admirers. 

"As  soon  as  the  date  was  announced  earnest  prepa- 
rations began  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand  were 
incendiary  appeals  on  the  part  of  a  reckless,  partisan 
press,  calling  on  the  populace  to  '  thwart  the  little  dema- 
gogue's '  purpose,  while  on  the  other  there  went  for- 
ward determined  measures  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
friends  to  see  fair  play  and  give  him  muscular  backing 
if  need  be.  But  this  determination  was  not  widespread 
throughout  the  party.  It  was  principally  confined  to 
personal  friends— but  these  tried  and  true  friends. 

"  Just  before  the  meeting  all  manner  of  reckless  re- 
ports were  given  currency  by  the  opposition  press,  one 


being  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  selected  a 
body  guard  of  five  hundred  Irishmen  who,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  were  to  be  present  and  compel  the  peo- 
ple to  silence  while  he  spoke.  This  story  was  spread 
to  inflame  the  Know-nothing  element.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  more'sthe 
pity.  Such  an  organization  at  this  time — an  organisa- 
tion to  maintain  free  speech — would  have  been- a  most 
creditable  thing,  and  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  that 
mob  were  not  ^ot  down  in  their  tracks  will  ev«r  be 
matter  for  regret  among  all  liberty-loving  and  all  right- 
minded  folks,  even  though  the  mob  acted  in  the  abused 
name  of  liberty.  After  the  riot,  with  a  view  of  keeping 
up  the  bad  blood  engendered,  a  paper  declared  that  ter- 
rible times  might  be  expected  soon,  as  the  friends  of 
the  *  Little  Giant '  had  bought  up  all  the  guns  and  re- 
volvers in  the  stores  of  the  city,  and  had  given  heavy 
orders  for  more.  All  of  which  was  another  lie  manu- 
factured to  suit  a  particular  emergency. 

"  Judge  I.  L.  Milliken  was  the  Mayor  of  the  period 
— a  Democrat  in  those  days — and  he  was  invited  and 
consented  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  The  fact  that 
violence  was  to  take  place  at  the  gathering  was  daily 
impressed  upon  the  public  by  the  opposition  press,  but 
with  consummate  duplicity  it  was  stated  that  it  would 
be  brought  about  Douglas,  who  intended  to  overawe 
all  disapproval  by  armed  opposition. 

"Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  assembled  the 
meeting  on  that  September  evening.  During  the  after- 
noon the  flags  of  such  shipping  as  was  owned  by  the 
most  bitter  of  the  Fusionists  were  hung  at  half-mast;  at 
dusk  the  bells  of  numerous  churches  tolled  with  all  the 
doleful  solemnity  that  might  be  supposed  appropriate 
for  some  impending  calamity.  As  the  evening  closed 
in,  crowds  flocked  to  the  p\axx  of  meeting. 

"The  gathering  was  on  Michigan  Street,  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  old  North  Market  Hall.  A  great 
crowd  was  assembled,  and  it  was  plain  from  the  start 
that  a  wicked  feeling  was  abroad.  A  little  before  8 
o'clock  Mr.  Douglas  began  to  speak.  And  still  the 
crowd  increased.  It  completely  filled  up  Michigan 
Street,  east  as  far  as  Dearborn,  and  west  as  far  as  Clark. 
And,  besides  this,  the  roofs  of  opposite  houses  were 
covered,  and  the  windows  and  balconies  filled,  for  the 
'  Little  Giant  *  had  a  way  of  making  himself  heard  at  a 
great  distance. 

"The  Senator  had  spoken  but  a  few  minutes  when 
it  became  apparent  that  there  was  an  element  present 
that  was  not  disposed  to  hear  him.  On  the  questioning 
of  some  statement  of  the  speaker  by  a  person  in  the 
crowd  the  rumpus  b^;an  in  earnest,  and  for  a  matter  of 
two  hours  a  juvenile  pandemonium  sported  at  a  white 
rage  all  around  that  Old  Market  Hall,  ^irst  hisses  were 
in  order.  The  Senator  paused  until  silence  was  com- 
paratively restored,  when  he  told  the  meeting  that  he 
came  there  to  address  his  constituents,  and  he  in- 
tended to  be  heard.  He  was  instantly  assailed  by  all 
manner  of  epithets.  Every  name  that  vile  tongue  could 
invent  was  hurled  at  him.  In  a  moment  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  howling,  raging  mob,  hungry  to  do  him 
personal  injury.  But,  all  undaunted,  he  fearlessly  faced 
the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  keeping  down  a  little  com- 
pany of  friends  on  the  platform,  who  were  all  eagerness 
to  resent  the  insults  and  affronts  so  brutally  he^wd 
upon  their  idol.  Mr.  Douglas  appealed  to  the  lattier  to 
be  calm;  to  leave  him  to  deal  with  the  mob  before  him. 
He  boldly  denounced  the  violence  exhibited  as  a  pre- 
concerted thing,  and  in  defiance  of  yells,  groans,  cat- 
calls, and  every  insulting  menace  and  threat,  he  reac] 
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aloud,  so  that  it  was  heard  above  the  infernal  din,  a  let- 
ter informing  him  that  if  he  dared  to  speak  he  would  be 
maltreated. 

"  The  Senator's  biographer,  Mr.  Sheahan,  alludes  as 
follows  to  the  affair:  '  We  never  saw  such  a  scene  be- 
fore, and  hope  never  to  see  the  like  again.  *  *  • 
Until  ten  o'clock  he  stood  firm  and  unyielding,  bidding 
the  mob  de6ance,  and  occasionally  getting  in  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  general  subject.  It  was  the  penalty 
for  his  speech  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  penalty  for 
having  made  the  first  assault  upon  Know-nothingism. 
It  was  the  penalty  for  having  dared  to  assail  an  order 
including  within  its  members  a  vast  majority  of  the  allied 
opposition  of  the  Western  States.  We  have  conversed 
5in=e  then  with  men  who  were  present  at  that  mob; 
with  men  who  went  there  as  members  of  the  order, 
pledged  to  stand  by  and  protect  each  other;  with  men 
who  were  armed  to  the  teeth  in  anticipation  of  a  scene 
of  bloody  violence,  and  they  have  assured  us  that  noth- 
ing prevented  bloodshed  that  night  but  the  bold  and 
defiant  manner  in  which  Douglas  maintained  his  ground. 
Had  he  exhibited  fear,  he  would  not  have  commanded 
respect;  had  he  been  craven,  and  entreated,  his  party 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  assaulted  with 
missiles,  leading  to  violence  in  return.  But,  standing 
there  before  that  vast  mob,  presenting  a  determined 
front  and  unyielding  purpose,  he  extorted  an  involun- 
tary admiration  from  those  of  his  enemies  who  had  the 
courage  to  engage  in  a  personal  encounter;  and  that 
admiration,  while  it  could  not  overcome  the  purpose  of 
preventing  his  being  heard,  protected  him  from  personal 
violence.  The  motive,  the  great  ruling  reason,  for 
refusing  him  the  privilege  of  being  heard,  was  that,  as 
he  had  in  1850  carried  the  judgment  of  the  people 
captive  into  an  indorsement  of  the  fugitive-slave  law, 
so,  if  allowed  to  speak  in  1854,  he  would  at  least  rally 
all  Democrats  to  his  support  by  his  defense  of  the 
Nebraska  bill.  The  combined  fanatics  of  Chicago 
feared  the  power  and  effect  of  his  argument  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  people.  They  therefore 
resolved  that  he  should  not  be  heard.  So  far  as  this 
occadon  was  concerned,  the  object  was  successfully 
attained,  and  if  there  were  any  doubts  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  course  agreed  upon  had  been  previously  con- 
certed, the  experience  of  the  following  few  weeks  served 
to  remove  all  question  on  that  head.* 

"  It  was  reported  at  the  time,  especially  by  and 
among  those  who  were  not  present,  that  the  'Little 
Giant '  was  pelted  with  rotten  eggs.  This  feature  is 
now  called  in  question  by  most  trustworthy  witnesses, 
who  substitute  rotten  apples.  Perhaps,  as  between 
rotten  eggs  and  rotten  apples,  there  is  not  much  choice 
of  flavor,  but  the  Sunday  Times  historian  agrees  with 
Uncle  Dan  O'Hara  that  the  veracity  of  history  is  above 
every  othi}r  consideration,  and  he,  having  been  one  of 
the  ^-witnesses  aforesaid,  falls  in  line  on  the  rotten- 
apple  side  of  this  controversy. 

"  It  was  a  brave  little  band  that  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  '  Little  Giant '  in  that  hour  of  peril,  and  but  for  his 
restraining  influence,  though  but  few  in  numbers,  it  is 
more  than  likely  they  would  have  left  their  mark  upon 
the  mob.  Some  have  since  gone  where  it  is  to  be  hoped 
mob  spirit  is  unknown  since  the  rebellion  of  Satan, 
but  others  are  still  among  the  living.  Of  this  tittle  band 
were  Hon\Frank  C.  Sherman,  General  Hart  L.  Stewart, 
Cornelius  and  William  Price,  Tom  Mackin,  Elihu 
Granger,  Dan  McElroy,  Dan  O'Hara,  Colonel  Dick 
Hamilton  and  Elisha  Tracy. 

"  This  band  clung  to  the  lion-hearted  Senator  to  the 
last.   For  two  hours  they  stood  like  a  solid  wall  back  of 


him,  and  when,  after  a  vain  and  protracted  effort  to  be 
heard,  Mr.  Douglas  finally  succumbed  to  the  inevitable^ 
and  prepared  to  leave  the  rostrum,  they  formed  a  stanch 
phalanx  about  his  carrii^^  and  proceeded  to  march 
with  their  charge  toward  the  hotel  Hooting  and  yelling, 
the  mob  followed  up  to  Clark-street  bridge.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  as  soon  as  the  Douglas 
party  had  got  across  the  bridge-tender  had  sense 
enough  to  turn  the  bridge,  and  thus  the  greater  part  of 
the  mob  were  unable  to  continue  their  pursuit.  In  time 
the  Senator  was  safely  ensconced  in  his  hotel,  the  Trcr 
mont  House. 

"  A  month  or  two  later  Mr.  Douglas  was  invited  by 
his  political  friends  in  this  city  to  partake  of  a  public 
dinner^  and  he  accepted  the  invitation.  The  9th  of 
November  was  selected  for  the  time,  and  on  that  even- 
ing some  two  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a  dinner 
at  the  Tremont  House.  In  response  to  a  complimentary 
sentiment,  Mr.  Douglas  addressed  the  company  in  a 
speech  which  was  substantially  the  address  which  he 
would  have  made  to  the  people  in  September,  had  be 
not  been  prevented  by  the  mob. 

"  After  the  mob  violence  encountered  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Douglas  announced  his  intention  to  speak  at  several 
points  in  the  State,  there  being  an  election  for  Congress- 
men and  State  Treasurer  then  pending.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  State  he  was 
greeted  upon  his  arrival  by  every  possible  indignity  that 
could  be  offered,  short  of  personal  violence.  Burning 
effigies,  effigies  suspended  by  ropes,  banners  with  all 
the  vulgar  mottoes  and  inscriptions  that  passion  and 
prejudice  could  suggest,  were  displayed  at  various 
points.  Wherever  he  attempted  to  speak,  the,  nois^ 
demonstrations  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  Chi- 
cago were  attempted,  but  in  no  place  did  they  succeed 
in  preventing  his  being  heard.  At  Galena,  Freeport, 
Waukegan,  Woodstock,  and  other  points  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  abolition  and  Know-nothing  portion  of  the 
State,  he  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  soon  rode  on 
the  topmost  wave  of  public  favor  once  more." 

Later,  when  Douglas  in  the  highest  magnificence  of 
his  intellectual  stature,  rose  up  in  indignant  and  uncom- 
promising protest  against  the  enormities  that  had  grown 
out  of  his  Kansas  bill,  and,  apostatizing  from  his  former 
apostasy,  again  stood  for  freedom,  he  came  again  to  be 
the  idol  of  the  city,  which  now  holds  his  sacred  dust, 
and  mourns  his  untimely  death  at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
that  the  fires  of  true  patriotism  were  just  breaking  in 
a  white  heat  from  his  great  soul. 

From  the  date  of  Douglas's  rebuff,  Chicago  never 
ceased  to  be  on  the  extreme  verge  of  anti-slavery 
excitement,  and  became  the  center  of  the  Western  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  making  Kansas  a  free  State. 

May  31,  1856,  that  most  wonderful  combination  of 
everything  good  and  bad  which  has  ever  been  put  in 
human  form — James  H.  Lane,  of  Kansas — addressed 
the  whole  city  in  Court  Square.  His  address  was  the 
culmination  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  which  then 
broke  out  in  deeds. 

An  echo  a>mes  from  Kansas  of  those  early  times. 
In  the  history  of  that  State  published  in  1883,  is  an 
account  of  what  Chicago  did  for  the  struggling  settlers 
of  that  State  in  their  extreme  distress.  The  account  is 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  Kansas 
meetings  held  was  at  Chicago,  Saturday  evening.  May 
31,  in  court-house  square.  The  Kansas  speakers  were 
Colonel  James  H.  Lane  and  Mr.  Hinman,  "fresh  from 
the  smoking  ruins  of  Lawrence."  The  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune,  June  2,  gave  a  two-column  report  of  t^C^'ieetT^ 
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ing  under  such  head-lines,  as  these:  "  Illinois  AHve  and 
Awake!"  "Ten  Thousand  Freemen  in  Council!" 
"Two  Thousand  Old  Hunkers  on  Hand!"  "Fifteen 
Thousand  Dollars  Subscribed  for  Kansas!!! " 

Hon.  Norman  Judd  presided,  and  made  the  opening 
speech.  He  was  followed  by  Francis  A.  Hoffman. 
J.  C.  Vaughn,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  presented  the 
claims  of  Kansas  for  immediate  relief,  and  offered  the 
following  resolutions : 

"  Resohftd,  That  the  peqile  of  lUinc^  will  ud  the  freedom  of 

Kansas. 

"  Resolved.  That  they  will  send  a  colony  of  6ve  hundred 
actual  settlers  to  that  Territory,  and  provision  them  for  one  year.* 

"  Resolv^.  That  these  settlers  will  invade  no  man's  rights,  but 
will  maintain  their  own. 

*' Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
policy  to  the  people  of  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  ready  and 
willing  to  ai<n  and  also,  a  thorough  concert  and  co-operation 
among  them,  through  committees  of  correspondence,  on  this 
subject. 

"  Resohttd,  That  an  executive  committee  of  seven,  viz.,  T.  C, 
Vaughn,  Mark  Skinner,  Geoige  W.  Dole.  I.  N.  Arnold,  N.  B. 

judd  and  E.  I.  Tinkham,  be  appointed  with  full  powers  to  carry 
nto  execution  these  resolutions. 

"Resolved,  That  Tuthill  King,  R.  M.  Hough.  C.  B.  Waite, 
J.  H.  Dunham,  Dr.  Gibbs,  J.  T.  Ryerson  and  W.  B.  Egan  be  a 
finance  committee  to  raise  and  distribute  material  aid." 

Following  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  they  were 
seconded '  by  Peter  Page,  and  passed  amidst  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  prolonged  cheering. 

Next  Hon.  W.  B.  Egan,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
Iiish  orators  of  the  city,  spoke  to  his  Irish  fellow-citi- 
zens, rousing  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement 

The  president  then  introduced  Colonel  James  M. 
Lane,  of  Kansas.  As  he  rose  up  and  came  forward,  he 
was  greeted  with  an  outburst  of  applause  from  the 
crowd  that  continued  for  some  minutes,  during  which 
time  he  stood  statue-like,  with  mouth  firm  set,  gazing 
with  those  wondrous  eyes  down  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  excited  throng.  Before  the  applause  had  subsided 
sufficiently  for  his  voice  to  be  heard,  the  fascinating 
spell  of  his  presence  had  already  seized  upon  the  whole 
vast  audience,  and  for  the  next  hour  he  Controlled  its 
every  emotion — moving  to  tears,  to  anger,  to  laughter, 
to  scorn,  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  at  his  will.  No 
man  of  his  time  possessed  such  magnetic  power  over 
a  vast  miscellaneous  assembly  of  men  as  he.  With  two 
possible  exceptions  (Patrick  Henry  and  S.  S.  Prentiss), 
no  American  orator  ever  equaled  him  in  effective 
stump-speaking,  or  in  the  irresistible  power  by  which 
he  held  his  audiences  in  absolute  control.  On  that 
night  he  was  at  his  best.  It  was  doubtless  the  ablest 
and  most  effective  oratorical  effort  of  his  life.  No  full 
report  of  it  was  given  at  the  time.  One  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  made  Kansas-crazy  by  the  speech, 
and  who  forthwith  left  all  and  followed  him  to  Kansas, 
thus  wrote  of  it  twenty  years  after:f 

"  He  was  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  dispute  in  the 
belli^rent  Territory.  He  made  a  characteristic  speech, 
teemmg  with  invective  extravagance,  impetuosity,  de- 
nunciation, and  eloquence.  The  grass  on  the  prairie 
is  swayed  no  more  easily  by  the  winds  than  was  this 
vast  assemblage  by  the  utterances  of  this  speaker. 
They  saw  the  contenting  factions  in  the  Territory 

*  The  plu  here  adopted  of  Mnding  in  emigrants,  provitioaed  for  one  year, 
as  well  u  tbat  lubsequently  adopted  of  arming  them  tor  self-defense,  did  not 
originate  at  this  meetine.  It  was  a  Southern  idea,  first  conceived  early  in 
March,  by  Major  Buford,  of  South  Cirolina,  adopted  by  moat  Southern  Emi- 
grant Aid  locieties  in  the  South,  and  practically  carried  out  before  a  company 
was  ever  raised,  provisioned  or  armed  by  any  Northern  organiation.  Early  ia 
April,  Buford's  ''regiment,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in  Kanwi.  Other  parties, 
armed  and  '*  provisioned  for  a  year"  (nominally  so — the  promises  were  not  ful- 
filled) came  in  during  the  first  half  of  May  from  other  Southern  States.  More 
than  half  of  the  military  posse  org^niied  for  the  sacking  of  Lawrence  had  re- 
cently arrived  from  the  South,  armed  and  fromhtd  "  prwisioo  for  a  year,"  oa 
the  sworn  alleatence  to  the  slave  powera. 
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through  his  glasses.  The  Pro-slavery  party  appeared 
like  demons  and  assassins;  the  Free-state  party  like 
heroes  and  martyrs.  He  infused  them  with  his  war- 
like spirit  and  enthusiastic  ardor  for  the  practical 
champions  of  the  freedom.  Their  response  to  his 
appe^s  for  succor  for  the  struggling  freemen  was  im- 
mediate and  decisive." 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  writer  of  the  above,  or  any  other 
of  the  ten  thousand  hearers  of  that  night,  can  recall  a 
single  sentence  of  his  speech.  The  emotions  aroused 
were  so  overwhelming  as  to  entirely  obliterate  from 
memory  the  spoken  words.  A  few  broken  extracts  are 
preserved  below.    He  began; 

"  I  have  been  sent  by  the  people  of  Kansas  to  plead 
their  cause  before  the  people  of  the  North.  Most  pwr- 
sons  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  people  of  Kansas. 
They  think  they  are  mostly  from  Massachusetts.  They 
are  really  more  than  nine-tenths  from  the  Northwestern 
States.  There  are  more  men  from  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  than  from  all  New  England  and  New  York 
combined." 

Speaking  of  the  President,  he  said : 

"  Of  Franklin  Pierce  I  have  a  right  to  talk  as  I 
please,  having  made  more  than  one  hundred  speeches 
advocating  his  election,  and  having  also,  as  one  of  the 
electors  of  Indiana,  cast  the  electoral  vote  of  that  State 
for  him.  Frank  was,  in  part,  the  creature  of  my  own 
hands;  and  a  pretty  job  they  made  of  it.  The  one  pre- 
eminent wish  of  mine  now  is  that  Frank  may  be  hurled 
from  the  White  House;  and  that  the  nine  memorials 
sent  him  from  the  outraged  citizens  of  Kansas  detailing 
their  wrongs,  may  be  dragged  out  of  his  iron  box." 

Of  the  climate  of  Kansas,  he  said: 
Kansas  is  the  Italy  of  America.  The  corn  and  the 
vine  grow  there  so  gloriously  that  they  seem  to  be  glad 
and  to  thank  the  farmers  for  planting  them.  It  is  a 
climate  like  that  of  Illinois,  but  milder.  Invalids,  in- 
stead of  going  to  Italy,  when  the  country  became  known, 
would  go  to  Kansas,  to  gather  new  life  beneath  its  fair 
sky  and  balmy  airs.  The  wild  grapes  of  Kansas  are 
as  large  and  luscious  as  those  that  grow  in  the  vine- 
yards of  Southern  France." 

He  alluded  to  Colonel  W.  H.  Bissell,  then  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor  of  Illinois,  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  true  I  was  side  by  side  with  your  gallant  and 
noble  Bissell  at  Buena  Vista  and  in  Congress.  I  wsh  I 
could  describe  to  you  the  scene  on  the  morning  pre- 
ceding that  glorious  battle.  On  a  ridge  stood  Clay, 
Bissell,  McKee,  Hardin  and  myself.  Before  us  were 
twenty  thousand  armed  enemies.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  and  the  sun  shone  bright  upon  the  polished 
lances  and  muskets  of  the  enemy,  and  their  banners 
waved  proudly  in  the  breeze.  In  our  rear  the  lofty 
mountains  reached  skyward,  and  their  bases  swarmed 
with  enemies  ready  to  rob  the  dead  and  murder  the 
wounded  when  the  battle  was  over.  Around  us  stood 
five  ragged  regiments  of  volunteers,  two  from  Illinois, 
two  from  Indiana,  and  one  from  Kentucky;  they  were 
bone  of  your  bone,  Mood  of  your  blood,  and  it  was  only 
when  you  were  near  enough  to  look  into  their  eyes  that 

you  could  see  the  d-  1  was  in  them.   It  did  not  then 

occur  to  them  that  I  should  be  indicted  for  treason  be- 
cause I  loved  liberty  better  than  slavery." 

He  then  gave  a  warm  and  glowing  tribute  to  Colonel 
Bissell,  his  brother-in-arms. 

Then  followed  a  most  vivid  and  awful  narrative  of 
the  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  free-State  men  by 
the  Missouri  ruffians;  so  vivid  that  the  Ossawatomie 
murders  seemed  but  merited  retaliation, jind  most  sweet 
revenge  to  his  excited  hearers. 
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"  The  Missourians  [said  he]  poured  over  the  border 
in  thousands,  with  t>owie  knives  in  their  boots^  their 
belts  bristling  with  revolvers,  their  guns  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  three  gallons  of  whisky  per  vote  in  their 
wagons.  When  asked  where  they  came  from  their  reply 
was,  'From  Missouri;'  when  asked,  'What  are  you 
here  for  ? '  their  reply  was,  *  Come  to  vote.'  If  any  one 
should  go  there  and  attempt  to  deny  these  things,  or 
apologize  for  them,  the  Missourians  would  spit  upon 
him.  They  claim  to  own  Kansas,  to  have  a  right  to 
vote  there  and  to  make  its  laws,  and  to  say  what  its  in- 
stitutions shall  be." 

Colonel  Lane  held  up  the  volume  of  the  statutes  of 
Kansas ;  then  proceeded  to  read  from  it,  commenting 
as  he  read  : 

"The  Legislature  first  passed  acts  virtually  repeal- 
ing the  larger  portion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  repealed,  as  coolly  as  one  would  take  a 
chew  of  tobacco,  provisions  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
bill.  Of  this  bill  I  have  a  right  to  speak — God  forgive 
me  for  so  enormous  and  dreadful  a  political  sin — I  voted 
for  the  bill.  I  thought  the  people  were  to  have  the  right 
to  form  their  own  institutions,  and  went  to  Kansas  to 
organize  the  Democratic  party  there,  and  make  the  State 
Democratic,  but  the  Missouri  invaders  poured  in — the 
baliot  bo.xes  were  desecrated — the  bogus  Legislature 
was  elected  by  armed  mobs — you  know  the  rest. 

"The  pro-slavery  fragment  of  the  Democratic  party 
talk  much  about  Know-nothingism.  It  is  their  song  day 
and  night.  Well,  these  Kansas  law-makers  have  gone 
to  work  and  repealed  at  once  the  clause  in  the  Nebraska 
bitl  that  gave  the  right  to  foreigners  to  vote  in  Kansas 
on  declaring  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  and 
made  it  requisite  for  them  to  have  lived  in  the  Territory 
five  years,  and  to  take  the  final  oath ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  made  all  Indians  who  adopted  the  habits  of  white 
men  voters  at  once.  And  what  was  the  distinguishing 
habit  of  white  men  ?  Why,  it  was  understood  to  be 
drinking  whisky.  All  that  was  necessary  to  naturalize 
a  Kansas  Indian  was  to  get  him  drunk.  What  Know- 
nothing  lodge  ever  went  so  far  in  their  nativism  as  this  ? 
— made  foreigners  in  the  Territory  wait  five  years  to 
become  citizens,  and  enfranchised  the  drunken,  thieving 
Indians  at  once,  one  and  all ! 

"  The  pro-slavery  fragment  of  the  Democratic  party 
also  delights  in  the  term  'nigger-worshiper,*  to  desig- 
nate Free-state  men.  I  will  show  you  that  these  Pro- 
slavery  men  are,  of  all  nigger-worshipers,  the  most 
abject.  According  to  the  Kansas  code  [Colonel  Lane 
read  from  the  book,  giving  page  and  section],  if  a  per- 
son kidnaps  a  white  child  the  utmost  penalty  is  six 
months  in  jail — if  a  nigger  baby,  the  penalty  is  death. 
Who  worships  niggers,  and  slave  nigger  babies  at  that  ? 
To  kidnap  a  white  child  into  slavery — six  months  in 
jail — to  kidnap  a  nigger  into  freedom— death ! " 

He  concluded  his  scathing  review  of  the  infamous 
code  as  follows : 

"  Is  there  an  Illinoisan  who  says  enforce  these  mon- 
strous iniquities  called  laws  ?  Show  me  the  man  !  The 
people  of  Kansas  never  will  obey  them.  They  are  be- 
ing butchered,  and  one  and  alt  wilt  die  first !  As  for 
myself,  I  am  going  back  to  Kansas,  where  there  is  an 
indictment  pending  against  me  for  high  treason.  Were 
the  rope  about  my  neck,  I  would  say  that  as  to  the 
Kansas  code  it  shall  not  be  enforced — -never! — never  !" 

Following,  he  argued,  elaborately  and  conclusively, 
the  right  of  Kansas  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  free 
State  "  now."  He  closed  his  speech  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  murders  and  outrages  perpetrated  upon 
the  free-State  settlers,  given  with  a  masterly  power  of 


tragic  delineation  which  brought  each  particular  horror, 
blood-red  and  distinct,  before  the  eyes  of  the  excited 
throng.  He  knew  of  fourteen  cases  of  tar  and  feather* 
ing — the  most  awful  and  humiliating  outrage  ever  in- 
flicted on  man."  He  told  of  Dow,  shot  dead  while 
holding  up  his  hands  as  a  sign  of  his  defenselessness; 
lying,  like  a  dead  dog,  in  the  road  all  the  long  day,  until 
in  the  evening  his  friends  found  his  body,  dabbled  in  his 
life  blood,  and  bore  it  away;  Barber,  unarmed,  shot  on 
the  highway,  brought  dead  to  Lawrence,  where  his 
frantic  wife,  a  childless  widow,  'mid  shrieks  of  anguish, 
kissed  the  pallid  lips  that  to  her  were  silent  evermore  ; 
Brown,  stabbed,  pounded,  hacked  with  a  hatchet,  bleed- 
ing and  dying,  kicked  into  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
where  in  agony  he  breathed  out  his  life — she,  now  a 
maniac." 

A  voice  from  the  crowd  called,  "Who  was  Brown?" 
Lane  continued : 

"  Brown  was  as  gallant  a  spirit  as  ever  went  to  his 
God  !  And  a  Democrat  at  that — not  one  of  the  Pro- 
slavery  fragment,  though.  For  the  blood  of  free  men 
shed  on  the  soil  of  Kansas — for  the  blood  now  flowing 
in  the  streets  of  Lawrence — for  every  drop  which  has 
been  shed  since  the  people  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a 
State,  the  Administration  is  responsible.  Before  God 
and  this  people  I  arraign  Frank  Pierce  as  a  murderer ! 

"In  conclusion  I  have  only  this  to  say:  The  people 
of  Kansas  have  undying  faith  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause — in  the  eternal  life  of  the  truths  maintained — and 
they  ask  the  people  of  Illinois  to  do  for  them  that 
which  seems  to  them  just." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  report  of  the  meeting, 
June  3,  says: 

"  We  regret  we  can  only  give  a  meager  outline  of  the 
eloquent  and  telling  effort  of  Colonel  Lane.  He  was 
listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest  and  attention  by  the 
vast  throng,  and  as  he  detailed  the  series  of  infamous 
outrages  inflicted  upon  the  freemen  of  Kansas,  the 
people  were  breathless  with  mortification  and  anger,  or 
wild  with  enthusiasm  to  avenge  those  wrongs.  During 
Colonel  Lane's  address,  he  was  often  interrupted  by 
the  wildest  applause,  or  by  deep  groans  for  Pierce, 
Douglas,  Atchison,  and  the  dough-faces  and  ruffians 
who  had  oppressed  Kansas;  and  by  cheers  for 
Sumner,  Robinson,  and  other  noble  men,  who  have 
dared  and  suffered  for  liberty.  •  •  •  Language  is 
inadequate  to  give  the  reader  a  conception  of  the  effect 
of  the  recital  of  that  tale  of  woe  which  men  from  Kan- 
sas had  to  tell;  the  flashing  eyes,  the  rigid  muscles,  and 
the  frowning  brows  told  a  story  to  the  looker-on  that 
types  cannot  repeat.  From  the  fact  that  the  immense 
crowd  kept  their  feet  from  eight  till  twelve  o'clock,  that 
even  then  they  were  unwilling  the  speakers  should 
cease,  or  that  the  contributions  should  stop;  from  the 
fact  that  workingmen,  who  have  only  the  wages  of  the 
day  for  the  purchase  of  the  day's  bread,  emptied  the 
contents  of  their  pockets  into  the  general  fund;  that 
sailors  threw  in  their  earnings;  that  widows  sent  up 
their  savings;  that  boys  contributed  their  pence;  that 
those  who  had  no  money  gave  what  they  had  to  spare; 
that  those  who  had  nothing  to  give  offered  to  go  as  set- 
tlers and  do  their  duty  to  Freedom  on  that  now  conse- 
crated soil;  that  every  bold  declaration  for  liberty,  every 
allusion  to  the  Revolution  of  1776,  and  to  the  possibility 
that  the  battles  of  that  period  were  to  be  fought  over 
again  in  Kansas,  were  received  as  those  things  most  to 
be  desired — something  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
meeting  may  be  imagined.  •  •  *  Xhe  effect  of 
the  meeting  will  be  felt  in  deeds.  Be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  the  men  of  Illinois  are  resolved^to  act. 
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*  *  *  Take  it  with  its  attending  circumstances — the 
shortness  of  the  notice,  the  character  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  the  work  which  was  accomplished — it 
was  the  most  remarkable  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State. 
We  believe  it  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  Illinois.  We 
believe  it  is  the  precursor  of  the  liberation  of  Kansas 
from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  of  an  all-pervading 
political  revolution  at  home. 

''About  half-past  twelve,  Sunday  having  come,  the 
meeting  unwilling  adjourned,  and  the  crowd  reluctantly 
went  home.  At  a  later  hour,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
and  the  Marseillaise,  sung  by  bands  of  men  whose 
hearts  were  full  of  the  spirit  or  these  magnificent  hymns, 
were  the  only  evidences  of  the  event  that  we  have  en- 
deavored to  describe." 

The  subscriptions  in  money,  given  by  upward  of  two 
hundred  different  persons  and  firms,  in  sums  ranging 
in  amount  from  $500  down  to  ten  cents — the  tatter  sum 
being  given  by  a  boy,  all  he  had — amounted  to  over 
$15,000.  In  addition  were  given  the  following  utensils 
and  supplies,  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  emigrants. 
The  names  of  the  donors  and  explanatory  notes  are 
given,  as  reported: 

F.  R.  Gardiner,  ax  rifles,  three  with  double  barrels, 
sure  at  each  pop. 

Major  Van  Horn,  one  sixteen  shooter. 
C  W.  Davenport,  one  six-shooter,  and  ten  pounds  of 
balls. 

An  editor  and  a  lawyer,  four  Sharpe's  rifles  and 
themselves. 

D.  G.  Park,  one  can  of  dry  powder. 
C.  H.  Whitney,  one  revolver. 
J.  M.  Isaacks,  one  Sharpe's  rifle. 

G.  M.  Jerome,  Iowa  City,  one  rifle. 
A.  S.  Clarke,  one  Sharpe's  rifle. 

J.  A.  Barney,  one  rifle. 

H.  A.  Blakesley,  one  rifle. 

W.  H.  Clark,  one  double-barreled  rifle  and  $10. 

J.  A.  Graves,  one  Sharpe's  rifle. 

Frank  Hanson,  one  double-barreled  gun  and  $35. 

A  German,  one  pair  of  pistols. 

J.  H.  Hughes,  one  Colt's  revolver. 

F.  M.  Chapman,  one  horse. 

Urhlaub  &  Sattler,  three  revolvers. 

This  meeting,  although  not  the  first  of  a  like  charac- 
ter held  in  the  Northwest  during  that  spring,  was  re- 
markable as  being  the  first  great  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm, which,  breaking  local  bounds,  spread  to  every 
town  and  hamlet  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic 
oust.  It  was  the  "  little  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand  "  which  forthwith  spread  over  the  whole  heavens, 
and  out  of  it  came  money,  and  arms,  and  ammunition, 
and  a  ceaseless  tide  of  emigrants  and  troops  of  armed 
men — alt  setting  Kansasward.  Out  of  it  came  "  Lane's 
Army  of  the  North,"  in  the  imagination  of  the  frightened 
pro-slavery  Kansans  and  Missourians,  "  a  mighty  host, 
terrible  with  banners,"  coming,  in  uncertain  but  irresis- 
tible force,  by  a  route  indefinitely  defined  as  from  the 
North,  to  sweep  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  the 
Territory  clean  of  the  Territorial  laws,  and  every  man 
who  had  advocated  their  enforcement.  The  army 
proved  neither  so  numerous  in  numbers  nor  so  terrible 
m  its  vengeful  visitations  on  the  pro-slavery  settlers,  as 
to  justify  their  fearful  apprehensions;  nevertheless,  its 
heralded  approach  inspired  the  free-State  settlers  with 
renewed  courage,  opened  a  new  path  of  immigration 
into  the  Territory,  and  proved  one  of  the  many  great 
moral  forces  which  brought  victory  and  peace  at  last. 

The  exciting  campaigns  of  185S-60  will  furnish  a  fit 
beginning,  in  the  succwding  volume,  to  the  exciting 


period  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  succeeding  years  of 
peace,  during  which  the  Republican  party  held  undis- 
puted sway  in  Chicago,  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

LOCAL  POLITICS. 

At  the  municipal  elections,  party  lines  were  not 
always  strictly  drawn.  Through  Uie  long  unintemii^iMi 
predominence  of  the  Democratic  party,  several  Whig 
mayors  were  elected,  and,  in  one  case  a  Know-nothing, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties.  Below  is  giyen 
the  names  and  political  affiliations  of  the  mayOTs  of 
Chicago,  from  1837  to  1858  : 

1837,  William  B.  Ogden,  Democrat. 

1838,  Buckner  S.  Morris,  Whig. 

1839,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  Whig 

1840,  Alexander  hoy6,  Democrat. 

1 841,  Francis  C.  Sherman,  Democrat. 

1842,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  Democrat 

1843,  Augustus  Garrett,  Democrat 

1844,  Augustus  Garrett,  Democrat 

1844,  Alson  S.  Sherman.  * 

1845,  Augustus  Garrett,  Democrat 

1846,  John  P.  Chapin,  Whig. 

1847,  James  Curtiss,  Democrat. 

1848,  James  H.  Woodworth,  Democrat 

1849,  James  H.  Woodworth,  Democrat 

1850,  James  Curtiss,  Democrat 

1851,  Walter  S.  Gurnee,  Democrat 

1852,  Walter  S.  Gurnee,  Democrat 

1853,  Charles  M.  Gray,  Democrat 

1854,  Isaac  L.  Milliken,  Democrat 

1855,  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone,  formerly  a  Donocrat, 
elected  on  the  Know-nothing  Ucket. 

1856,  Thomas  Dyer,  Democrat. 

iS57f  John  Wentworth,  Republican-Fuaonist  (so 
styled),  received  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  votes,  against  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  votes  cast  for  Carver. 

There  were  few  local  excitements  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  historic.  In  1840  the  papers  noted  at 
the  general  election,  great  excitement  and  many  arrests 
— no  bloodshed. 

The  most  notable  local  political  disturbance  occurred 
during  the  administration  of  Mayor  Boone,  the  successful 
Know-nothing  candidate.  High  license  for  saloons 
came  in  that  year  to  intensify  the  local  excitement 

Under  the  peculiar  stress  brought  upon  Dr.  Boone 
and  his  administration,  through  the  prejudice  of  foreign 
voters,  and  the  high  license  law  that  was  started  at  that 
time,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  mob  quite  early 
in  his  administration.  The  story  was  told  years  after 
in  the  Chicago  Times,  August  5,  1877,  as  quoted  be- 
low : 

"The  riot  occurred  in  1855,  nearly  the  middle  period 
between  the  beginning  and  now.  Chronologically  it  is 
the  great  *  divide,*  at  least  for  the  present,  but  by  and 
by  time  will  lengthen  the  hither  end  out  of  all  proportion, 
and  when  the  last  old  settler  departs,  who 

'"Was  there  all  the  while 
At  the  battle  of  the  Nile,* 

this  now-famous  time  would  live  only  in  history.  But 
hold  I  not  even  there,  unless  the  Sunday  Times  rescues 
it  from  oblivion,  which  it  now  proposes  doing. 

"  The  records  of  that  affair  are  now  only  to  be  found 
in  the  memories  of  participants.  All  other  data  were 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  By  and  by  these  partici- 
pants will  aU  have  disappeared,  and  then  what  is  left  will 

*  The fintmnnlelpdelectifHiinwdeeUKd  Invalid, qoftjif  tlwhrifMfmr 
UTins  bMO  Mtnralised.  At  the  Moood  akctiM  Sbtntn^a^^MbnlMiad. 
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be  mereljr,  '  What  I  used  to  hear  my  father  tell  abou^ 
that  affair ' — exceedingly  unreliable  stuff,  after  passing 
through  one,  and,  perhaps,  even  two  defective  memories. 

"  Just  now  reminiscenses  of  that  old  time  ruction,  in 
view  of  the  new,  still  partly  on  hand,  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest,  and  it  is  important  that  the  data 
should  now  be  gathered  while  the  leading  participants 
are  still  with  unimpaired  memories  among  the  living. 
Dr.  L.  D.  Boone  was  the  Mayor  of  that  period.  '  In 
Mayor  Boone's  time  *  is  a  remai^  very  common  among 
old  settlers.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  un- 
reasoning political  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Passion  ran  high  on  alt  sides.  The  temperance  ques- 
tion was  alive  ;  the  Catholic  question  almost  precipitated 
a  religious  war,  and  Know-nothingism  hung  on  the 
outer  wall  a  banner  inscribed,  *  Put  none  but  Americans 
on  guard.'  Each  one  of  these  questions  was  well  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  very  worst  passions,  and  under  this 
stimulus  sprang  up  a  generation  of  b'ho3rs  that,  until  the 
war  of  the  Re^Ilion,  were  the  terror  of  all  laige  Amer- 
ican cities. 

"  Venerable  Dr.  Boone,  who  now  in  his  mellow  old 
age  enjoys  a  glass  of  beer  when  mixed  with  Thomas's 
orchestra  music,  as  well  as  the  next  man,  was  the  Know- 
nothing  or  American  party  candidate  for  mayor,  and 
was  elected.  This  event  took  place  in  March,  ^^SS- 
During  the  preceding  winter  the  Legislature  had  passed 
a  stringent  temperance  law,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratiflcation  or  rejection.  Mayor  Boone 
believed — and  for  this  he  had  apparently  the  best  of 
reason — that  the  act  would  be  ratiBed  by  a  large  major- 
ity, and  appreciating  that  an  abrupt  passage  from 
unlimited  beer  to  no  beer  would  be  a  trial  that  no  well- 
regulated  Teuton  could  undergo  with  equanimity,  he 
determined,  as  a  measure  for  the  good  of  the  community 
to  smooth  the  way  by  degrees,  and  thus  effect  the 
transition  by  such  easy  stages  that,  metaphorically 
speaking,  the  Nord  Seite  would  pass  the  Rubicon  with 
no  more  discomfort  than  it  now  experiences  in  crossing 
the  river  by  way  of  the  LaSalle-street  tunnel. 

"  The  historian  for  the  Sunday  Times  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  interview  with  Dr.  Boone  during  the  past 
week,  in  which  the  ex-Mayor  took  occasion  to  remark 
that  his  actions  at  that  time  were  considerably  misunder- 
stood, and  were  still  misunderstood,  as  he  had  never 
taken  occasion  to  correct  false  impressions.  The 
Doctor  then  stated  what  has  been  mentioned,  that  he 
believed  the  temperance  law  was  again  to  become  a  fact 
and  what  he  did  he  did  conscientiously,  as  he  believed, 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  on 
fanatical  grounds. 

"  What  he  did  do  was,  as  soon  as  he  was  inducted 
mto  the  office  of  Mayor,  to  recommend  to  the  Council 
that  the  license  fee  be  raised  from  $50  per  annum,  to 
the  rate  of  $300  per  annum,  but  that  no  license  be 
issued  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months.  This  he 
believed  to  be  a  wise  measure  of  precaution,  since  it 
would  root  out  all  the  lower  class  of  dives,  and  leave 
the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  better  class  of  saloon- 
keepers, who,  when  the  temperance  law  should  go  into 
force,  could  be  rationally  dealt  with.  But  the  saloon 
element  failed  to  see  this  measure  by  the  same  candle 
that  Mayor  Boone  saw  it  They  regarded  the  ordinance 
in  the  light  of  oppression  and  nothing  else,  and  banded 
together  to  defeat  its  object.  The  city  government  at 
this  time  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Native 
American  party,  and  the  Mayor  and  the  Ojuncil  had  no 
fear  of  defeat,  the  more  so  as  the  adage,  *  to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils,*  had  been  so  ssrtematically  carried 


out  that  every  man  of  die  eighty  or  nine^  patrolmen  on 
the  force  was  a  native  American. 

"As  soon  as  the  ordinance  was  passed  resistance 
was  agitated.  The  Nord  Seite  was  in  a  state  of  fer- 
ment It  was  argued,  and  not  without  some  show  of 
truth,  that  the  boasted  equal  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  was  a  cheat  and  a  fraud,  and  that  if  for- 
eigners did  not  then  and  there  die  in  the  last  ditch  in 
behalf  of  their  liberties,  there  would  soon  be  instituted 
for  the  white  alien  a  system  of  slavery  as  abject  as  the 
negro's  servitude  on  the  Southern  plantation. 

"  One  n^  not  go  over  the  whole  ground  to  know 
what  was  said  at  tlut  Ume.  The  imaginative  orator 
was  there,  as  he  is  everywhere,  and  if  he  failed  in  his 
duty  it  was  not  for  want  of  a  fitful  theme.  But  he 
he  did  not  fail,  and  he  hred  the  Teuton  heart  to  a  point 
where  it  was  literally  self-consuming,  and  other  hearts 
— a  la  Beecher — such  as  beat  in  Irish  and  Scandina- 
vian bosoms  ached  in  earnest  sympathy,  though  the 
demonstrations  that  ensued  were  principally  of  Teutonic 
origin. 

"  At  the  period  that  this  stringent  and  almost  pro- 
hibitory license  ordinance  was  sought  to  be  enforced, 
there  was  also  among  the  municipal  regulations  a  Sun- 
day law,  and  this  dead  letter  was  sought  to  have  the 
breath  of  life  blown  into  it  at  the  same  time.  Aax>Td- 
ingly  the  persecution  was  of  a  two-fold  character,  and 
the  Teuton's  cup  of  bitterness  literally  overflowed  He 
determined  to  rebel.  He  did  rebel.  But  the  revolt 
was  short-lived.    Clubs  proved  trumps. 

"  Mayor  Boone  had  been  running  the  municipal 
machine  but  a  few  weeks  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
hundred  saloon-keepers  were  arrested,  and  some  of  them 
'  jugST^d/  others  held  to  bail  for  trial  on  the  charge, 
either  for  selling  liquor  without  a  license  or  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Sunday  ordinance.  When  the  saloon  inter- 
est was  attacked,  the  victims  made  common  cause,  and 
one  attorney  represented  the  entire  batch.  Between  this 
attorney  and  the  City  Attorney  it  was  agreed  to  try  a 
sample  case,  and  let  die  rest  take  the  course  set  by  ^at 
precedent.  This  case  was  called  on  the  21st  of  April 
Squire  Henry  L.  Rucker—a  street  was  named  in  his 
honor — was  the  Police  Magistrate  of  that  period,  and 
his  court-room  was  in  the  court-house  proper.  About 
10  o'clock,  a  few  moments  after  the  case  had  been 
called  up  for  trial,  at  remendous  commotion  ensued  in 
and  about  the  court-house.  The  saloon  interest  had 
massed  itself  in  a  solid  body  on  the  North  Side,  espe- 
cially the  two  hundred  under  bonds,  and  having  secured 
a  fife  and  drum,  they  proceeded  to  make  a  forced  march 
on  the  court-house.  With  a  tremendous  racket  they 
entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  justice.  The  fife 
screeched,  the  drum  rattled,  beeiy  throats  uttered  gut- 
teral  and  unintellig^le  oaths,  and  there  was  the  deuce 
to  pay  generally.  This  mob  was  bent  on  intimidation. 
Having,  as  they  supposed,  exercised  a  certain  amount 
of  '  moral '  influence  on  the  court,  the  mob  gathered 
in  force  at  the  intersection  of  Randolph  and  Clark 
streets,  and  literally  obstructed  both  thoroughfares 
opposite  the  Sherman  House.  C.  P.  Bradley  was  Chief 
of  Police  at  that  time,  and  Darius  Knights,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  sewage  department  of  the  city,  was  the 
Marshal.  Both  were  men  of  force  and  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  Luther  Nichols — ^who  came  with  General 
Scott  in  1832,  has  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  ever  since, 
and  is  now  the  oldest  a>ntinuous  resident  in  the  city — 
was  the  captain  of  police.  When  the  mob  had  com- 
pletely blocked  the  before-mentioned  thoroaghfares,Cap- 
tain  Nichols  hurried  to  Mayor  Borae  for  orders.   *  What 
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shalt  I  do  ? '  queried  he.  *  Clear  the  streets  and  dis- 
perse the  moW  was  Mayor  Boone's  answer,  and  the 
order  was  obeyed  without  any  serious  consequences. 
Several  who  made  efforts  at  resistance  were  arrested. 
All  this  happened  in  the  forenoon.  The  mob  having 
dispersed,  quiet  reigned  'down  town,'  but  it  was  one 
of  those  calms  that  precede  a  storm.  Both  sides  were 
getting  ready  for  a  desperate  struggle.  While  the 
saloon  interest  on  the  North  Side  were  marshaling  its 
forces,  for  the  declared  object  of  rescuing  the  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers.  Mayor  Boone  was  energeti- 
cally strengthening  his  position  by  swearing  into  service 
an  extra  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  policemen,  thus 
placing  an  effective  force  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  at  his  command. 

"About  three  o'clock  the  mob  was  sufficiently  organ- 
ized to  proceed,  and  accordingly  made  its  way  along 
North  Clark  Street  to  the  bridge.  A  part  got  across, 
but  a  considerable  portion  was  cut  off  by  a  strategic 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  bridge-tender.  It  appears 
that  the  rioters  became  somewhat  separated,  one  part 
preceded  the  other  a  short  distance,  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  batch  was  across,  the  tender  swung  his  bridge 
to  an  open. 

"  Then  a  curious  parley  ensued.  The  Teutons 
raved  and  swore,  and  threatened  to  shoot,  while  the 
bridge-tender  yelled  back  that  he  was  acting  under 
orders  from  the  Mayor,  and  that  he  could  not  accom- 
modate his  fellow-citizens  with  a  passage  until  the 
mayoral  order  was  countermanded.  The  Mayor  was 
communicated  with,  and  finally  word  was  sent  to  turn 
the  bridge.  Then  the  mob  swarmed  across,  only  to 
meet  a  solid  phalanx  of  police.  The  reason  Mayor 
Boone  consented  to  the  turning  of  the  bridge  was  that 
he  felt  confident  that  his  arrangements  were  equal  to 
any  emergency,  and  so  they  proved. 

"  Without  much  ado  the  mob  and  the  peelers  came 
into  collision.  The  leaders  of  the  mob  cried,  *  Pick  out 
the  stars!  *  '  Shoot  the  police ! '  Immediately  a  brisk 
fire  was  opened,  and  for  a  short  time  things  were  ex- 
ceedingly lively  round  about  the  Sherman  House. 
Quite  a  number  of  rioters  were  seriously  wounded,  but 
so  far  as  can  be  definitely  ascertained,  only  one  was 
killed,  though  a  few  days  later  there  were  several  mys- 
terious funerals  on  the  North  Side,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  rioters  gave  certain  victims 
secret  burial,  the  regulation  with  reference  to  permits 
not  being  quite  as  strict  then  as  now. 

'*  A  stalwart  Teuton  leveled  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gun at  Officer  Hunt,  and  blew  off  his  left  arm.  The 
action  was  observed  by  Sheriff  Andrews,  who  directed 
a  young  man  named  Frazer,  standing  by  his  side,  to 
return  the  fire.  He  did  so,  and  brought  down  his  man. 
So  far  as  known  this  was  the  single  fatality  of  the  day. 
Subsequently  those  in  sympathy  with  the  rioter  had 
Frazer  arrested,  but  the  Sheriff  put  a  quietus  on  that 
effort  by  averring  that  the  shot  was  fired  at  his  express 
order.  Officer  Hunt  is  still  a  member  of  the  police 
force.  He  fe  at  present  detailed  for  special  duty  in 
connection  with  the  Comptroller's  office,  and  attends  to 
show-licenses  and  other  matters  of  that  sort.  At  Mayor 
Boone's  suggestion  the  City  Council  voted  him  the  snug 
sum  of  $3,000,  and  he  still,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 
two  years,  has  that  amount  on  interest,  with  Dr.  Boone 
as  his  financial  agent. 

"  The  riot  was  ostensibly  set  on  foot  to  release  cer- 
tain compatriots  from  jail.  But  it  turned  out  to  have  a 
contrary  effect,  and  instead  of  releasing  any  it  added 
sixty  to  the  number  already 'jugged.'  The  event  of 
the  day  created  intense  excitement  throughout  the 


ci^,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  police  the  military  were  called 
out,  the  said  military  consisting  of  an  Irish  company 
known  as  Montgomery  Guards — relics  of  which  were 
maintained  up  to  quite  a  late  period;  an  American  com- 
pany known  as  the  Chicago  Light  Guards,  a  dragoon 
company,  and  a  battery  of  two  guns  under  command  of 
the  then  prominent  banker,  R.  K.  Swift.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  cut  rather  a  bad  figure  during  the  trouble. 
He  responded  with  his  two  guns,  but  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  Mayor  Boone  requested  him  to  protect  the  court- 
house with  his  artillery,  but  the  financial  shootist  claimed 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  since  he  could  at  the  most 
protect  but  two  sides  at  the  same  time.  His  honor, 
therefore,  drew  for  him  a  little  diagram,  demonstrating 
that  by  placing  one  gun  at  the  comer  of  La  Salle  and 
Washington  streets,  and  the  other  at  the  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Clark,  he  would  be  able  to  command  all  the 
approaches  to  the  square.  As  soon  as  Swift  became 
aware  that  the  thing  was  practicable,  he  washed  his 
hands  of  the  whole  affair,  and  left  the  guns  in  charge  of 
his  lieutenant,  who  was  really  an  able  officer,  and  would 
have  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the 
Mayor's  views,  had  the  mob  given  him  an  opportunity. 
But  the  mob  kept  quiet  thereafter.  The  one  dose,  well 
and  quickly  applied,  was  all-sufficient.  Bed  blood  was 
rampant  in  those  days,  and  street  broils  were  exceed- 
ingly common.  But  Mayor  Boone,  being  a  man  of 
nerve  and  decision,  took  the  riotous  bull  by  the  horns, 
the  moment  he  maide  his  appearance,  and  knocked  the 
brute  insensible  at  the  first  blow. 

*'  It  was  fortunate  for  Chicago  at  that  trying  period 
that  the  government  was  in  excellent  hands.  For 
putting  down  a  mob  few  could  compare  with  C.  F. 
Bradley  and  Darius  Knights,  men  of  the  stanchest 
nerve." 

Following  are  personal  sketches  of  the  mayors  who 
served  the  city  up  to  1858,  from  the  inauguration  of 
city  government  in  1837  : 

William  B.  Ogden. — It  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  Chicago  to  have  possessed  from  the  beginning  a  large 
number  of  public  spirited  citizens,  and  it  is  to  them  in 
greater  measure  than  is  often  accorded,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  is  due.  Early  perceiving  its  great 
natural  advantages,  they  supplemented  those  with  the 
splendid  enterprises  and  works  that  have  made  Chicago 
what  it  is.  In  the  history  of  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  city,  the  names  of  these  honored  citizens 
must  always  hold  a  foremost  place,  and  chief  among 
them  stands  the  name  of  William  6.  Ogden.  For  nearly 
half  a  century,  his  time,  his  thought,  his  wise  foresight 
and  his  prudent  counsel  were  all  given,  and  cheerfully 
given,  to  the  building  up  and  development  of  the  great 
ci^,  which  he  early  saw  would  be  the  gateway  and 
exchange  of  the  Northwest.  The  mere  enumeration  of 
the  great  worics  and  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
the  most  of  which  his  mind  conceived  and  his  Iwnd 
executed  is  enough  to  daze  the  ordinary  mind.  He  ad- 
vocated and  helped  to  construct  the  Illinois  &  Mich- 
igan Canal.  He  built  the  first  railroad  that  entered  the 
city.  He  projected  and  constructed  thousands  of  miles 
of  that  railway  system  which  pours  into  the  1^  of  Chi- 
cago the  wealth  and  commerce  of  more  than  ten  States. 
He  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  American  char- 
acteristics of  hopefulness  and  self-reliance.  Coming  to 
Chicago  when  still  a  young  man,  while  as  yet  the  Indian 
paddled  his  canoe  on  Lake  Michigan,  or  chased  the 
deer  over  the  prairies,  and  the  nightly  howling  of  wolves 
disturbed  the  repose  of  Chicago's  first  settlers,  his  pre- 
.(^cient  mind  took  in  the  future  development  of  the  great 
Northwest    When  he  first  stood  upep  the  shoce  of 
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Lake  Michigan,  there  were  scarce  five  thousand  persons 
between  that  shore  and  the  Pacific,  and  he  lived  to  see 
it  teeming  with  a  population  of  ten  million  souls.  He 
was  a  bom  leader  of  men.  It  has  been  said  of  General 
Jackson,  that  if  he  was  thrown  with  a  number  of  men 
and  any  emergency  should  arise  requiring  a  commander 
that  all  would  instinctively  turn  to  him  and  obey  him. 
Mr.  Ogden  possessed  the  same  characteristic  and  was 
regarded  in  the  same  way.  He  was  the  first  Mayor  of 
Chicago;*  the  first  president  of  Rush  Medical  College; 
the  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Galena  Union  Railroad; 
of  the  National  Pacific  Railroad  Convention  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1850;  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Rail- 
road Company;  of  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  Railroad 
Company;  of  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Illinois;  of  the  board  of  sewerage  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Chicago;  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  and  he  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Nor  was  he  a  mere 
figure-head  in  these  great  enterprises,  but  to  all  of  them 
he  contributed  his  time,  his  thought,  his  active  exertion 
and  his  money.    He  foresaw  the  vast  importance  and 


value  of  the  reaping  machine  to  the  Western  prairies; 
and  was  early  engaged  in  introducing  it  into  OEtensive 
use  throughout  the  West.  He  became  interested  with 
Mr.  McCormick  in  the  first  large  factory  for  their  manu- 
facture, and  it  was  at  Mr.  Ogden's  suggestion  that  the 
reaper  was  sent  to  England  in  185 1,  which  took  the 
prize  at  the  London  Exhibition.  He  was  a  man  of 
commanding  presence,  and  cast  in  a  mold  of  generous 

*  For  sketch  of  Bnckner  S.  Horrb,  Moood  Mayor  of  ChioBo,  mo  "  Bcncb 
aoi  Bw." 


nobility.  All  whom  he  met  accorded  him  at  once  their 
respect  and  confidence.  In  his  commerce  with  man- 
kind, whether  with  the  high  or  the  humble,  he  was 
always  a  courteous  gentleman.  He  was  the  contem- 
porary of,  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with,  some  of 
the  greatest  men  our  country  has  produced,  and  though 
his  life  was  mainly  devoted  to  business,  in  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  mind,  in  nobility  of  character,  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  the  perfect  citizen  and  the  useful  man,  he 
was  the  peer  of  all.  He  was  born  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1805,  in  the  town  of  Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  His 
grandfather  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  belonged  to  the  Ogden  family  of  Eastern  New 
Jersey.  Some  time  after  the  war  he  removed  with  a 
small  colony  of  other  officers  and  their  families  to  the 
wild  and  picturesque  region  of  Delaware  County.  Here 
a  settlement  was  formed  in  the  unbroken  forest,  and 
though  the  homes  were  rude,  they  were  characterized 
by  culture  and  a  genuine  hospitality.  Amid  such  sur- 
roundings William  was  born  and  the  first  years  of  his 
life  passed.  He  was  born  a  pioneer,  and  he  possessed 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise  that  belongs  to 
the  pioneer.  Fond  of  athletic  sports,  he  eariy  became 
an  adept  with  the  rifle,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  in 
learning  the  mysteries  of  wood -craft.  Nor  did  he  lose 
his  natural  taste  for  books  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
His  father's  means  warranted  him  in  looking  forward  to 
one  of  the  liberal  professions  for  his  career  in  life,  and 
having  chosen  the  law,  he  commenced  his  academic 
studies.  But  his  hopes  were  rudely  shattered  by  the 
sudden  ill-health  and  sub-sequent  death  of  his  father, 
and  when  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  he  found 
himself  the  mainstay  and  support  of  his  mother  and  his 
younger  brother  and  sisters.  From  this  responsibility 
he  did  not  shrink,  and  though  the  chosen  avenue  of  life 
was  closed  to  him,  he  knew  that  others  would  open  to 
the  faithful,  honest  and  industrious  worker.  In  the 
busy  working-day  world  he  did  not  Intend  to  be  a  drone. 
The  first  years  of  his  business  life  were  moderately  suc- 
cessful, but  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition,  and  he  began 
to  cast  about  for  other  fields  of  labor,  where  the  reward 
would  be  more  in  proportion  to  the  enterprise.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  he  did  not  cease  to  take  an  activfi 
interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  native  country,  and 
in  1834  his  fellow-citizens  elected  him  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  York.  The  most  notable  thing  in  his  legislative 
career  was  his  advocacy  of  the  New  York  &  Erie  R«l- 
road,  then  lately  projected,  and  which  was  seeking  State 
aid  in  its  construction.  Though  he  was  not  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  made  a  wise  and  prophetic  speech,  urging 
upon  the  Legislature  the  importance  of  timely  aid  to  the 
great  enterprise.  Though  the  measure  did  not  pass  at 
that  session  the  following  year  the  aid  was  granted.  But 
he  still  desired  a  wider  theater  for  his  operations  and 
ambition,  and  in  1835  he  removed  to  Chicago  as  the 
representative  of  a  number  of  Eastern  capitalists  who, 
associated  under  the  name  of  the  American  Land  Com- 
pany, were  making  large  investments  in  Chicago  town 
lots,  and  other  Western  lands.  Here  he  established  a 
loan  and  trust  agency,  and  commenced  those  vast 
operations  and  enterprises  which  resulted  in  making  a 
small  city  a  great  one.  His  success  was  not  unbroken, 
and  the  financial  depression  of  1837  found  him  unpre- 
pared for  the  storm,  mainly  through  his  attempt  to  carry 
others.  But  he  bravely  struggled  through,  and  after 
several  years  of  unwearying  exertion,  he  came  out  with 
untarnished  name  and  credit.  Those  were  indeed  days 
of  depression,  discouragement  aud  gloom.  The  vision 
of  the  future  greatness  seemed  to  depart  from  Chicago 
forever,  and  the  luckless  holders  of  corner  Ic 
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the  very  sight  of  their  possessions,  and  could  not  even 
give  their  lots  away.  Men  subsequently  became 
millionaires,  because  they  could  not  sell  their  land  at 
at  any  price  during  those  days  of  desolation  and  de- 
spair. But  if  many  lost  faiUi,  Ogden  did  not,  and 
throughout  all  those  trying  y^rs  from  1837  to  1843 
maintained  a  bold  and  cobrageous  front.  On  the  incor- 
poration of  the  aty  in  1837  Ogden  was  elect  Mayor, 
over  John  H.  Kinzie,  the  Whig  candidate.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  public  improvement  he  was  untiring  and  zealous, 
and  where  it  was  possible  always  sought  to  place  such 
improvements  on  a  solid  and  enduring  basis.  Many 
street  Improvements  he  made  at  his  own  or  the  expense 
of  those  associated  with  him  in  his  town  property. 

But  the  several  years  following  1S37  were  years  of 
trouble.  The  prosperity  of  Chicago  received  a  check, 
as  did  that  of  Illinois  and  the  whole  country.  Business 
was  prostrated.  But  worse  than  that;  the  State  had 
embused  its  credit  in  a  vast  sjrstem  of  internal  im- 
provement, too  costly  for  the  time.  The  canal  was 
abandoned,  work  on  the  railroad  ceas«l;  the  State 
could  pay  no  longer  and  was  bankrupt.  The  debtors 
were  in  a  vast  majority  and  it  was  hard  to  ptay  debts, 
much  harder  to  pay  taxes.  Then  went  up  the  coward 
and  despairing  cry  of  "Repudiation" — "Let  us  have 
stay  laws,  relief  laws,  anything  to  save  us  from  our 
bitter  enemies,  the  creditors! "  Throughout  the  city 
and  throughout  the  State  only  the  wild  and  senseless 
damor  of  repudiation  was  heard.  In  the  city  a  meeting 
was  called  by  frightened  debtors  and  some  dema- 
gogues, to  take  measures  looking  to  the  repudiation  of 
the  city  debt.  Inflammatory^  speeches  greatly  excited 
and  made  desperate  many  of'^ the  crowd,  and  everything 
looked  as  if  dishonor  would  crown  the  city's  brow.  In 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  Mr.  Ogden  stepped  forward 
to  address  the  crowd.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  repu- 
diation appeared  to  be  overwhelming,  and  it  seemed 
like  madness  to  endeavor  to  stay  the  whirlwind  of  des- 
peration that  was  determined  to  sweep  all  before  it. 
But  he  was  equal  to  the  great  occasion.  In  a  few  well- 
chosen  sentences  he  exhorted  the  citizens  not  to  commit 
the  folly  of  proclaiming  their  own  dishonor.  He  be- 
sought those  who  were  embarrassed  to  bear  up  against 
adverse  circumstances  with  the  courage  of  men,  remem- 
bering that  no  misfortune  was  so  great  as  personal  dis- 
honor. That  it  were  better  to  conceal  misfortune 
than  to  proclaim  it:  that  many  a  fortress  had  been 
saved  by  the  courage  of  its  inmates  in  concealing  their 
weakness.  "  Above  all  things,  do  not  tarnish  the  honor 
of  our  infant  city."  His  eloquence  prevailed,  and  to 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man  is  due  the  fact 
that  the  city's  credit  was  saved.  Nay  more  than  that : 
the  example  of  that  time  became  a  guide  and  a  tradi- 
tion, and  to  it  we  owe  that  high  sense  of  honor  and 
financial  integrity  which  has  preserved  the  city's  good 
name  and  fame  against  the  schemes  of  all  subsequent 
repudiators.  Mr.  Ogden's  influence  in  this  respect  was 
felt  throughout  the  State,  and  the  honor  of  Illinois  as 
well  as  of  Chicago  was  saved.  There  can  be  no  brighter 
page  in  any  man's  history  than  that  which  contains  such 
a  story  as  this.  But  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  when 
Mr.  Ogden's  power  as  an  orator  changed  the  temper  of 
an  angry  and  excited  crowd.  It  was  when  he  was 
building  one  of  his  Wisconsin  railroads.  He  and  others 
had  obtained  large  stock  subscriptions  from  the  farmers 
and  villagers  along  the  line.  Hard  times  came  on,  the 
road  was  not  completed,  but  the  subscriptions  had  all 
been  paid.  The  people  began  to  think  they  had  been 
swindled,  and  Mr.  Ogden  was  denounced  as  the  chief 
offender.    Threats  against  his  life  were  made  if  he 


should  ever  show  himself  in  the  country  again.  He 
heard  of  these  threats,  and  against  the  counsel  of  his 
friends  he  called  a  public  meeting  and  announced  that 
he  would  address  the  people.  A  crowd  of  excited  men 
gathered  together,  ready  for  almost  any  act  of  violence. 
He  was  received  with  hisses  and  groans,  and  at  first 
could  hardly  be  heard,  but  he  appealed  to  their  sense 
of  f Air  play  so  effectively  that  at  last  they  began  to  listen. 
Clearly  and  cogently  he  related  the  facts;  spoke  of  his 
own  losses  and  sacrifices;  how  unavoidably  the  work 
had  been  delayed.  Then  he  showed  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  completed  road;  how  it  would  bring  a  mar- 
ket to  every  farmer's  door,  and  would  treble  the  value 
of  every  farm,  and  that  if  they  would  be  patient  a  little 
longer  all  would  be  well.  After  he  had  finished  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  on  him,  not  to  lynch  him, 
but  to  say :  "  Mr.  Ogden,  we  are  authorized  by  the 
fanners  and  the  stockholders  along  the  road,  to  say,  if 
you  wish  it,  we  will  double  our  subscriptions."  Another 
display  of  his  oratory  was  exhibited  on  a  more  pleasing 
occasion.  In  1839  Oliver  Newberry  built  a  magnificent 
steamboat,  and  called  it  the  Illinois.  It  was  a  Chicago 
steamer,  and  the  citizens  of  Chicago  determined  to  pre- 
sent it  with  a  splendid  flag  worthy  of  such  a  vessel,  and 
Mr.  Ogden  was  selected  to  make  the  presentation 
speech.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  summer,  and  the 
whole  city  turned  out  en  masse  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
General  Scott  was  present  on  the  occasion.  Standing 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  General  Scott  by  his  side, 
and  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  Captain  Blake,  and 
the  owner,  Mr.  Newberry,  in  front  of  him,  Mr.  Ogden 
commenced  by  speaking  of  the  "  splendid  specimen  of 
naval  architecture"  on  which  he  stood,  and  of  his 
pleasure  in  being  the  organ  of  presenting  the  appropriate 
gift  to  Uie  steamer  bearing  the  name  of  our  State.  He 
spoke  of  the  wonderful  advance  our  country  was  mak- 
ing, of  the  enlarged  means  of  communication  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  binding  together  the  Hudson, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  He  spoke  of  the 
prairie  fires  as  the  "  Pillar  of  fire  by  night "  lighting  the 
path  of  Empire  on  its  Western  way.  He  paid  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Fulton,  but  for 
whose  genius  the  lake  and  the  prairie  around  it  would 
have  still  remained  in  the  solitude  of  nature.  Then 
turning  to  Captain  Blake  and  unfurling  the  silken 
banner,  he  sud  :  '*  We  present  to  you  our  country's  flag. 
To  you  it  is  no  stranger;  under  a  most  valiant  chief 
[bowing  to  General  Scott]  whom  a  grateful  people  have 
not  forgot  to  praise,  bravely  and  honorably  have  you 
defended  it  in  war.  Stand  by  it  in  peace.  Stand  by  it 
forever."  To  recount«the  labors  of  Mr.  Ogden  in  con- 
nection with  the  railroads  of  the  Northwest  would  be  to 
write  a  volume.  He  was  called  the  "Railway  King  of 
the  West."  East,  West  and  South  he  pressed  his  rail- 
road enterprises,  and  it  was  his  desire  to  bring  every 
farm  in  the  Northwest  within  reach  of  a  road.  It  was 
in  April,  1849,  that  the  first  locomotive  started  west 
from  Chicago.  It  drew  a  train  ten  miles  from  the  city. 
It  was  the  earnest  of  Chicago's  greatness.  That  road 
was  built  by  William  B.  Ogden.  The  panic  of  1857 
found  Mr.  Ogden  heavily  obligated  as  endorser  for  the 
Chicago,  St  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  Company, 
but  he  weathered  the  storm  successfully,  without  loss, 
and  without  assistance  from  the  hosts  of  friends  who 
tendered  him  almost  unlimited  means  during  those  try- 
ing times.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  Scotch  nobleman 
sent  him  the  following  note : 

"Afy  dtar  Mr.  Ogim: — I  bear  you  are  in  troable.  I  have 
placed  to  your  credit  in.  New  York  /100.0001.  get  throwb  I 

know  yon  will  return  it :  if  you  don't,  Jeanie  anf  I  willwmr  paTimf* 
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Although  this  princely  liberality  was  not  accepted, 
it  will  always  remain  a  gratifying  exhibition  of  the 
esteem  and  confidence  which  Mr.  Ogden  inspired  in 
those  who  knew  him.   Mr.  Ogden  was  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
Company  in  1859,  now  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest  railway  corporation  in  the  United  States.  In 
1856  he  organized  a  lumber  company  on  the  Feshtigo 
River  in  Wisconsin,  purchased  immense  tracts  of  pine 
lands,  erected  extensive  mills  and  factories  and  built  up 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  Green  Bay  a  thriving  vil- 
lage.   In  i860  he  purchased  at  Brady's  Bend,  on  the 
Alleghany  River,  in  Pennsylvania,  some  fivethousand 
acres  of  iron  and  coal  land,  and  organized  the  Brady's 
Bend  Iron  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  This 
company  emplc^ed  over  six  hundred  men  in  their  fur- 
naces and  mills  and  turned  out  year  after  year  over  two 
hundred  tons  of  rails  daily.    When  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  was  organized,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  in  1862,  Mr.  Ogden  was  chosen  its  first  pres- 
ident, but  his  other  enterprises  induced  him  subsequently 
to  retire  from  the  presidency,  though  he  remained  a 
director,  and  gave  what  service  was  possible  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.    In  June,  1868,  he  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestam  Railway 
Company,  with  some  of  the  lines  of  which  he  had  been 
connected  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  on  that  occasion,  this  resolution 
was  adopted:    Jiesff/vedyThat  his  [W.  B.  Ogden'sj  con- 
nection with  this  compa.ny  dating  back  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  his  disinterested  labors  in  its  behalf 
without  fee  or  reward  during  the  whole  time,  the  benefit 
he  has  conferred  upon  it,  and  the  country  demand  our 
grateful  acknowledgement,  and  we  hereby  tender  him 
our  warmest  thanks  for  his  long  services,  and  our  best 
wishes  for  his  long  continued  health  and  prosperity." 
Politically  he  was  known  as  a  Democrat.    As  such  he 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  as  Mayor 
of  Chicago.  When  the  slavery  question  arose,  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  free-soil  party,  and  in  1848  sup- 
ported the  Van  Buren  and  Adams  ticket.    In  i860  he 
supported  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
Senate  on  the  same  ticket.    He  favored  the  war  for  the 
Union,  but  was  opposed  to  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion and  the  policy  of  the  administration,  and  this  led 
him  finally  to  antagonize  the  Republican  party.  The 
later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  largely  in  New  York. 
At  his  villa  of  Boscobel,  on  the  Harlem  River,  he  dis- 
pensed a  noble  and  generous  hospitality.    It  was  here 
in  his  retirement  and  repose  from  his  chief  business 
cares,  that  news  suddenly  came  upon  him — "  Chicago  is 
burning,"  He  started  at  once  for  the  West,  and  arrived 
in  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  October  10.    He  found  only  a 
mass  of  black  and  smoking  ruins.    The  house  of  his 
brother,  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  was  the  only  house  remain- 
ing on  the  North  Side.   The  following  day  he  received 
the  news  of  the  utter  destruction  of  his  immense  lumber 
establishment  at  Peshtigo,  and  that  many  lives  had  been 
lost.  Remaining  in  Chicago  a  few  days  longer,  to  instil 
hope  and  courage  in  the  hearts  of  the  despairing  and 
stricken  citizens,  he  started  for  Peshtigo,  where  he  was 
much  more  needed.  General  Strong,  who  accompanied 
him,  has  written  a  thrilling  account  of  this  fire  and  of  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Ogden  during  these  trying  times.  After 
these  herculean  labors  Mr.  Ogden  again  sought  the 
retirement  of  his  favorite  villa.    Mr.  Ogden's  social 
qualities  were  of  a  high,  a  very  high  order.   His  mind, 
enlarged  by  travel  and  by  extensive  reading,  sought 
relaxation  from  his  immense  business  cares,  in  art, 
music  and  poetry.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and 


Bryant  was  his  favorite  poet.  At  his  home  he  enter- 
tained with  a  generous  hospitality,  his  mother  and  sisters 
assisting  him.  He  was  not  married  until  late  in  life. 
In  February,  1875,  he  married  Miss  Mariana  Amot,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Amot,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  This  most 
excellent  and  highly  accomplished  lady  cheered  and 
solaced  the  declining  years  of  his  life.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  separated  by  death  from  the  one  dear  heart 
that  he  loved,  to  whose  memory  he  remained  ever  faith- 
ful. Years  afterward  he  would  show  to  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  some  tenderly  cherished  relics — a  ribbon, 
a  glove,  some  faded  flowers  —  memenfoes  of  one  whom 
he  never  could  forget.  Such  fidelity  to  his  youthful 
love  was  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man.  His 
nature  was  sympathetic,  and  his  smile  illuminated  every 
circle.  To  relieve  the  distressed,  to  aid  the  deserving, 
to  encourage  the  despairing,  for  these  and  all  good 
works,  he  always  seemed  to  have  abundant  time,  and 
many  now  prosperous  men  can  look  back  upon  the 
time  when  the  timely  word  or  aid  of  William  B.  Ogden 
placed  them  upon  the  road  to  that  prosperity.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  his  character  was  self-reliance. 
As  Emerson  says,  '*  He  could  stay  at  home  in  his  own 
mind."  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  powerful,  he  was 
powerful.  He  saw  his  way  to  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning. To  a  lady  whom  he  was  seeking  to  encourage 
about  her  sons,  he  once  said,  "  I  was  bom  close  to  a 
saw  mill,  was  early  left  an  orphan,  christened  in  a  mill- 
pond,  graduated  at  a  log  school  house,  and  at  fourteen 
fancied  I  could  do  any  thing  I  turned  my  hand  to,  and 
that  nothing  was  impossible,  and  ever  since,  madam,  I 
have  been  trying  to  prove  it,  and  with  some  sutxess." 
He  believed  that  honest  faithful  work  could  accomplish 
every  thing.  His  conversational  power  was  very  great. 
The  artist  Healy  said  of  him  that  in  conversation  he 
was  a  worthy  rival  of  the  best  three  he  ever  met :  Louis 
Phillippe,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Doctor  Bronson. 
Guizot,  the  French  historian  and  statesman,  said  of  him 
as  he  looked  upon  his  portrait, "  That  is  the  representa- 
tive American,  who  is  a  benefactor  of  his  country,  espe- 
cially the  mighty  West;  he  built  Chicago."  Ogden 
could  indeed  say,  as  he  looked  over  the  great  West  and 
the  great  city  that  he  loved,  "et  quorum  magna  pars 
/ui."  Fortunate  in  his  life,  he  was  also  happy  in  his 
death.  Cheered  by  the  affection  of  his  noble  wife,  sur- 
rounded by  loving  friends,  honored  and  respected  by 
all  his  fellow-citizens,  sustained  and  soothed  by  an 
unwavering  faith  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he 
entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  On  the  3d 
of  August,  1877,  he  died  at  his  country  seat,  Boscobel, 
on  the  Harlem.  His  remains  repose  in  Woodlawn  Cem- 
etery, near  New  York.  To  the  citizens  of  Chicago  it 
should  be  said,  "  Would  you  behold  his  monument,  look 
around  you ! " 

Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  the  third  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago, was  born  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  1801.  His  early 
years  were  passed  in  Oneida  County  and  St  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  he  received  a  good  common  school 
education.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  commenced  his 
business  career  as  an  employ^  for  a  lumber  merchant 
Afterward  he  commenced  merchandising,  and  con- 
tinued it  with  more  or  less  success  for  several  years. 
His  mother  had  died  when  he  was  five  years  old,  and 
his  father  when  he  was  about  twenty-two,  so  that  upon 
Benjamin  was  now  thrown  the  care  of  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  feeling  of  responsibility 
caused  by  these  circumstances  created  in  him  habits  of 
economy  and  industry,  and  these  became  to  him  hand- 
maids of  fortune.  In  1826,  under  the  influence  of  the 
celebrated  revivalist,  Rev.  C  G.  Finney,  Mr.  Raympad 
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made  profession  of  religion,  which  he  consistently  main- 
tained until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  also  became 
strongly  imbued  with  strict  temperance  principles,  and 
gave  up  the  sale  of  liquor  in  his  store,  though  it  was  one 
of  the  largest  sources  of  profit  to  the  merchant  of  those 
days.  As  early  as  1831  he  began  to  look  to  the  Far 
West,  beliering  that  greater  opportunities  could  be 
found  there  for  the  young  business  man  than  could  be 
found  in  his  native  country.  At  this  time  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  S.  N.  Dexter,  who  encouraged 
him  in  hu  Western  notions,  and  offered  large  financial 


asnstance.  One  or  two  trips  into  Northern  Ohio  and 
part  of  Michigan  not  proving  very  successful,  he  settled 
in  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  and  for  four  years  carried  on 
a  very  sucxes^ul  business.  Here,  in  the  year  1835,  he 
married  Miss  Amelia  Porter,  with  whom  he  lived  hap- 
pily for  almost  fifty  years,  and  who  still  survives  him. 
Two  sons  were  born  to  this  marriage,  one  of  whom  is 
now  dead.  The  other  is  Professor  George  W.  Raymond 
of  Williams  College.  His  attention  was  now  attracted 
to  Chicago  as  a  point  of  great  future  importance,  and 
he  deterifiined  to  make  it  his  future  home.  He  arrived 
in  Chica^  in  June,  1836,  with  a  large  stock  of  goods, 
and  found  the  place  running  over  with  merchants  and 
merchandise  looking  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  pur- 
chasers. The  outlook  for  Intimate  business  was  by  no 
means  favorable,  and  Mr.  Raymond  yras  obliged  to  look 
about  for'other  points  at  which  to  dispose  of  his  goods. 
Assisted  by  his  friend  Dexter,  and  in  partnership  with 
him,  he  also  made  large  investments  in  real  estate,  and 
when  the  hard  times  of  1837  came  upon  the  country 
the  firm  of  B.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.  found  its  liabilities 
largely  in  excess  of  its  assets.  But  Mr.  Dexter  had 
both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  assist  the  struggling 
firm,  and  during  the  years  1837,  1838  and  1839  ad- 
vanced fully  $20,000,  and  thus  the  credit  of  the  house 
was  preserved  and  it  passed  safely  through  the  terrible 
depression.  In  the  year  1839  Mr.  Raymond  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city,  on  the  Whig  ticket.  Although  the 
Democrats  were  in  the  ascendancy,  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Raymond  enabled  him  to  successfully  carry  the 
election.  The  main  incident  of  Mr.  Raymond's  term  of 
office  was  an  exciting  contest  between  the  North  and 
South  divisions  concerning  a  bridge  over  the  Chicago 
River.  The  bridge  had  been  swept  away  at  Dearborn 
Street,  and  the  people  of  the  South  Side  were  opposed  to 
its  being  replaced.  There  were  great  jealousies  existing 
at  the  time  between  the  divisions,  and  the  contest  was 
waged  with  great  bitterness.  The  Council  was  evenly 
divided,  and  Raymond,  who  held  the  casting  vote,  was 
a  South-sider.  Finally  he  decided  that  if  the  North- 
siders  would  subscribe  $3,000  toward  the  erection  of 
the  bridge  they  should  have  it,  and  this  being  agreed 
to  be  gave  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  bridge.  It 
was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the  canal  scrip  was 
lai^ly  counterfeited.  Mr.  Raymond  was  exceedingly 
active  in  putting  a  stop  to  it.  Several  persons  were 
arrested,  and  two  were  convicted  and  punished.  The 
hard  times  brought  great  suffering  among  the  laboring 
classes,  and  particularly  to  the  "canallers,"  as  the  Irish 
laborers  and  their  families  were  called,  who  had  been 
wortting  on  the  canal  until  the  work  was  stopped  by 


the  inability  of  the  State  to  go  further.  These  laborers 
thrown  out  of  employment  poured  into  the  city,  where 
they  became  only  objects  of  charity.  Mr.  Raymond 
bestowed  upon  them  the  whole  of  the  salary  he  received 
as  Mayor.  It  was  during  his  tenn  of  office  that  the 
Fort  Dearborn  reservation  was  laid  out  in  town  lots  and 
sold.  It  had  been  expected  by  the  people  that  the  land 
would  be  donated  by  the  Government  to  the  city,  but 
the  Government  was  not  very  rich,  and  so  the  order 
went  out  for  the  sfde  of  Fort  Dearborn  addition. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Raymond  Dearborn  Park 
was  reserved  to  the  city,  and  State  Street  was  laid  out 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  instead  of  sixty.  This 
he  accomplished  by  his  peraonal  exertions.  In  1 842  he 
was  again  elected  Mayor,  much  against  his  own  per- 
sonal wishes.  City  orders  were  being  hawked  about  at 
a  large  discount,  though  good  times  were  now  return- 
ing. Mayor  Raymond  by  a  system  of  rigid  economy  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  soon  brought  the 
city's  credit  to  par.  Mr.  Raymond  early  became  in- 
terested in  railroads,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  directors 
in  the  Chicago  &  Galena  Union  Railroad,  the  pioneer 
of  the  great  Northwestern  system.  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  many  of  the  great  undertakings  that  have 
tended  to  build  up  Chicago,  but  he  was  particularly 
active  in  promoting  the  religious  and  educational  in- 
terests of  Chicago  and  the  West  He  laid  out  the  town 
of  Lake  Forest,  and  was  active  in  securing  the  charter 
for  its  University.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Univer^ty  for  twelve  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Beloit  College,  and  also  of  the  Rock- 
ford  Female  Seminary,  and  he  gave  largely  of  his  time 
and  means  to  their  assistance.  He  did  much  for  the 
town  of  Elgin;  built  the  first  woolen  mill  there,  and  in 
1864  founded  the  celebrated  watch  manufactory,  and 
was  the  first  president  of  the  company.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Chicago.  His  later  years  were  passed 
in  retirement  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  ease  his  long 
life  of  labor  had  so  nobly  won.  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1883,  full  of  years  and  honor. 

Alexander  Loyd  became  Mayor  in  1840,  eng!^- 
ing  in  business  for  many  years  as  a  builder  and  con- 


tractor,  owner  of  a  lumber  yard  and  proprietor  of  a 
dry  goods  and  grocery  store.  The  latter  was  run  under 
the  firm  name  of  Loyd  &  Thomas  until  after  1857. 

Francis  C.  Sherman  was  one  of  Chicago's  pio- 
neers, coming  to  this  city  from  Connecticut  in  1834. 
Like  most  of  Chicago's  Mayors  he  was,  primarily,  a 


merchant,  being  also  interested  in  a  brick  yard  at  a 
later  day.  Mr.  Sherman  was  Alderman  of  the  First 
Ward  in  1837,  County  Commissioner  from  1840-45, 
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mayor  in  1841,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  1851,  and  again  filled  the  Mayor's  chair  for  three 
terms,  commencing  1862. 

Augustus  Garrett,  one  of  the  pioneer  business 
men  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Chicago,  came  to 
the  city  in  1836.  Originally  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  he  had  been  a  successful  auctioneer  both  in  Cin* 
cinnati  and  New  Orleans,  but  bad  fortune  had  over- 
taken him,  and  when  he  came  to  Chicago  he  was,  virtu- 
ally, a  bankrupt.  Introducing  himseli  to  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Porter,  the  Church  people  interested  themselves  in  his 
case  and  he  soon  was  upon  his  feet  again,  financially. 
He  sent  on  for  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  with  her 
parents,  on  the  Hudson  KJver  (being  unable  to  support 
her),  and  the  husband  and  wife  were  soon  t<^ther 
again  and  settled  down  as  permanent  residents  of  Chi- 
cago— one  of  them,  at  least  (Mrs.  Garrett),  to  make 
het  name  blessed  to  posterity.  In  the  winter  of  1839, 
through  the  labors  of  Rev.  Peter  R.  Borein,  they  were 
both  converted  to  a  belief  in  the  Methodist  faith,  and 
became  prominent  Church  members.  Mr.  Garrett's 
abilities  as  a  clear-beaded  and  successful  business  man 
were  at  once  recognized  in  a  public  way.  He  served 
as  Alderman  in  1840  and  in  1845  was  elected  to  the 
mayoralty.  His  death  occurred  in  December,  1848. 
Mrs.  Garrett  survived  her  husband  until  November, 
1855,  having  two  years  previously  bestowed  the  bulk  of 
her  hn^nd's  large  fortune  upon  that  noble  institution 
for  the  propagation  of  Christian  learning,  known  as  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  left 
no  children. 

Alson  S.  Sherman  was  bom  April  21,  181 1,  in 
Barre,  Vt.,  coming  to  Chicago  November  i,  1836.  The 
early  portion  of  his  residence  in  Chicago  was  spent  as 
a  builder  and  contractor,  being  engaged  from  1845  to 
1855  in  the  marble,  stone  and  milling  business,  and  in 
the  sale  of  building  material.  Mr.  Sherman  was  active 
as  a  local  legislator,  the  public  showing  their  confidence 
in  him  repeatedly.  He  served  one  term  as  Mayor,  one 
term  as  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department,  two 
terms  as  Alderman,  about  ten  years  on  the  board  of 
water  commissioners,  and  acted  for  a  number  of  years 
as  city  school  trustee.  In  fact,  in  most  of  the  public 
enterprises  which  marked  Chicago's  early  growth,  Mr. 
Sherman  took  a  leading  part.  He  was  married  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1833,  and  has  nine  children  living.  Mr. 
Sherman's  residence  is  Waukegan. 

John  P.  Chapin,  Mayor  of  Chicago  in  1846,  was  in 
business,  for  many  years,  as  a  forwarding  and  commis- 
sion merchant.  He  first  established  hi.nself  alone,  and 
later  beoune  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wadsworth, 

Dyer  &  Chapin,  who  were  also  large  padcers,  oper- 
ating a  house  on  the  South  Branch.  In  1844  Mr.  Cha- 
pin served  as  Alderman  from  the  First  Ward,  but  was 
better  known  as  a  merchant  than  as  a  politician. 

Jahes  Curtiss.  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  a  native 

of  New  York,  came  to  Chicago  in  1835.  He  held  many 
offices  of  local  trust,  being  Clerk  of  the  County  Court. 


State's  Attorney,  and  Alderman  for  two  terms.  He  was 
elected  Mayor  m  1847  and  again  in  1S50. 

James  H.  Woodworth  acted  as  Mayor  in  1848  and 
1849.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  coming  to  Chi- 
cago in  1833,  and  early  becoming  a  marked  public 
character.    Mr.  Woodworth  engaged  in  the  milling 


business,  and  was  part  owner  of  the  old  Hydraulic 
Mills  for  some  time.  He  was  elected  Alderman  in  1845 
and  again  in  1847,  and  was  later  a  commissioner  of 
water  works,  while  during  1855  and  1857  he  was  sent 
to  Congress. 

Walter  S.  Gurnee  vras  born  at  Haverstraw-on- 
the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1813.  Having  lost  his  father  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  he  left  his  home  to  find  another 
with  his  uncle,  Judge  John  D.  Coe,  at  Romulus,  Sene- 
ca Co.,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  until  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  himself,  Mr.  Gurnee's  first  independent 
business  venture  was  at  Detroit  in  1835,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he,  at  first,  started 


in  the  saddlery  business,  also  carrying  a  stock  of 
general  hardware.  Until  his  retirement  from  busi- 
ness, was  engaged  in  the  leather  trade,  operating,  ii 
early  days,  one  of  the  largest  tanneries  in  the  West 
He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago  In  1851  and 
1852.  Mr.  Gurnee  was  always  considered  one  of  the 
most  substantial  business  men  of  the  city,  being  so  con- 
fident of  Its  continual  growth  that  he  invested  in  real 
estate  in  localities  which,  at  the  time,  were  far  beyond 
its  limits.  He,  with  Charles  E.  Peck,  purchased  con- 
siderable land  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago  &  Milwau- 
kee road,  and  founded  the  present  beautiful  village  of 
Winnetka.  Mr.  Gurnee  is  now  a  resident  of  New  York 
city,  having  removed  there  in  1863. 

Charles  M.  Gray,  Mayor  In  1853,  was  a  native  01 
New  York,  coming  to  Chicago  in  1834.  At  first  he 
manufactured  grain  cradles  in  a  small  way,  and  after- 
ward associated  himself  with  Cyrus  McConnick  in  the 


manufacture  of  reapers.  He  was  also  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  wholesale  grocer,  and  had  merely  a  local 
name  as  a  public  man.  He  is  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  I^e  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road. 

Isaac  L.  Milliken  was  one  of  Chicago's  early 
blacksmiths,  but  being  industrious,  ambitious  and  popu- 
lar, obtained  a  smattering  of  law  and  served  the  city  as 
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Aldennan  twice  and  both  the  city  and  county  in  a  judic- 
ial capacity.  He  acted  as  assistant  County  Judge  for  a 
few  years,  conunencing  with  1853,  and  began  bis  service 
as  Police  Magistrate  in  1856.  He  became  Mayor  in 
1854. 

Levi  D.  Boone  was  bom  December  8,  1808,  near 
Lexington,  Ky.,  being  a  grand-nephew  of  the  noted 
Daniel  Boone  and  a  son  of  Squire  "  Boone,  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  Anna  Grubbs,  of  Virginia.  He  was  the 
seventh  son,  and  in  his  tenth  year  was  left  fatherless, 
his  mother  being  poor  and  burdened  with  a  large 
family.  His  early  days  were  spent  among  Indian  out- 
rages, and  his  first  recollections  were  of  the  active  and 
brave  part  taken  by  both  his  parents  in  subduing  the 
savages.  His  father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Horse- 
shoe Bend.  Growing  up  amid  such  scenes,  it  is  quite 
remarkable  that  when  twenty-one  years  of  age  Dr. 
Boone  should  have  been  able  to  graduate  with  honors 
from  Transylvania  University.  In  the  spring  of  1829 
he  removed  to  Edwardsville,  111.,  to  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Subsequently  he  settled  in  Hills- 
boro,  Montgomery  County,  and  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832  responded  as  the  very 
first  man  in  his  county,  and  served  as  Captain  of  a 
cavalry  company.  In  1836  Dr.  Boone  removed  to  Chi- 
cago and  at  once  became  identified  with  its  progress. 
At  first  he  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  but  the 
panic  of  1837  forced  him  to  return  to  practice.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  western  head  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  He  served  as  city  physician 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  his  invaluable  services  dur- 
ing the  cholera  epidemic  of  184S  are  still  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  many  early  residents.  Having  served 
three  successive  terms  as  Alderman,  he  was  elected 
Mayor  in  1855,  and  it  was  during  his  administration 
that  the  "beer  riots"  were  quell«L   During  the  war 


Dr.  Boone  was  a  faithful  Union  man^  and  therefore  the 
following  story  told  of  him  ever  retains  its  "  flavor: " 
*'  He  was  one  of  the  physicians  at  Camp  Douglas  dur- 
ing the  incarceration  of  Confederate  prisoners,  one  of 
whom,  a  boy  named  Tom  Green,  got  the  good  Doctor  into 
a  peculiar  scrape.  Green's  mother  came  to  Chic^o  and 
immediately  set  about  securing  her  son's  release,  aided 
by  a  Mrs.  Morris.  A  plan  was  arranged  by  which  Tom 
should  promenade  a  certain  stretch  every  day  where  his 
mother  could  view  him  through  a  field-glass  from  the 
roof  o(  an  adjoining  building.  But  Mrs.  Green  couldn't 
stay  and  departed,  leaving  ^^50  for  her  boy  in  care  of 
Dr.  Boone,  which  was  to  be  used  in  buying  necessaries. 
The  Doctor  placed  the  amount  in  his  safe  in  an  envelope 
and  labeled  it  'Tom  Green's  money,'  and  was  then 
called  to  Washington.  Green  learned  of  the  money  and 
its  location,  and  secured  it  through  the  connivance  of  a 
medical  student  during  the  Doctor's  absence,  the  student 
agreeing  to  let  Tom  escape  for  $30,  The  bargain  was 
n^e  and  Tom  proceeded  to  escape  by  climbing  a  fence 
and — found  himself  in  the  Federal  ranks,  betrayed  by 
the  student !  The  Union  soldiers  tried  in  vain  to  compel 
Tom  to  give  up  the  information  relating  to  his  attempted 
escape  by  moderate  means,  and  only  succeeded  after 
stringing  him  up  by  the  thumbs.    Then  the  vouthful 


Confederate  confessed  that  the  money  to  purchase  his 
liberty  had  come  from  Dr.  Boone,  and  that  was  all  be 
knew  about  it  Immediately  upon  Dr.  Boone's  return 
to  Chicago  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
aid  in  the  escape  of  prisoners  of  war.  No  explanations 
would  suffice  at  that  time,  and  he  was  placed  under 
arrest  by  Colonel  Joseph  Tucker,  then  in  command  of 
Camp  Douglas.  After  a  time  the  Doctor  was  released 
on  parole,  and  that  parole  was  still  in  force  when  his 
spirit  took  its  flight"  Dr.  Boone  was  the  first  man  in 
Chicago  to  advocate  the  award  of  private  bounty  as  an 
inducement  for  men  to  enlist  in  the  Federal  ranks.  For 
himself  he  backed  the  proposition  to  give  a  city  lot  or  a 
farm  of  forty  acres  to  the  widow  of  the  first  Chicago 
volunteer  who  should  fall  in  defense  of  the  country's 
honor;  and  the  widow  of  a  gallant  soldier  under  Colonel 
Mulligan  received  the  Boone  bounty  as  promised.  In 
March,  1833,  Dr.  Boone  was  married  to  Miss  Louise 
M.  Smith,  daughter  of  Judge  Theophilus  W.  Smith,  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
six  of  their  eleven  children  were  left  to  them — two  sons 
and  four  daughtei^.  Aside  from  his  public  life,  Dr. 
Boone  is  best  known  as  a  pillar  of  the  Michigan -avenue 
Baptist  Church,  and  as  a  trustee  and  valued  patron  of 
the  Chicago  University.  His  life,  in  short,  was  filled  with 
useful  works,  and  bis  marked  success  as  a  man  was 
merited. 

Thomas  Dyer,  an  old  and  respected  settler  and 
merchant  of  Chicago,  was  bom  January  13,  1805,  at 


Canton,  Conn.  His  father  was  an  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Young  Dyer  was  brought  up  as  a 
farmer's  son,  but  developed  sterling  business  traits  at 
an  early  age.  When  he  was  about  thirty  years  old  he 
started  for  Chicago  and  the  West,  and  soon  engaged  in 
general  trade,  also  erecting  a  warehouse,  and  doing 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  W^sworth,  Dyer  & 
Chapin;  Newberry  &  Dole,  and  this  house  were  among 
the  very  eariiest  warehouse  firms  to  engage  in  business 
in  the  then  young  city.  Mr.  Dyer  at  once  assumed  his 
place  as  a  leading  man  of  affairs  in  the  growing  com- 
munity with  which  he  had  cast  his  lot,  being  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  road.  He 
also  served  one  term  in  the  Legislature,  was  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1848,  and  Mayor  of 
the  city  in  1856.  His  death  occurred  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  on  the  6th  pf  June,  1862.  Mr.  Dyer  was  twice 
married — the  first  time  to  Adaline  Hopkins,  the  second 
time  to  the  widow  of  Elijah  K.  Hubbard.  Clarence  H. 
Dyer,  his  son,  is  still  a  respected  business  man  of  this 
city,  being  a  child  about  two  years  old  when  his  father 
removed  to  Chicago.  Mrs.  D^er  resides  with  Elijah  K. 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  her  only  survivmg  child. 

John  Wentworth  was  bora  in  Sandwich,  Strafford 
Co.,  N.  H.,  on  March  5,  1815,  of  the  Hon.  Paul  and 
Lydia  (Cogswell)  Wentworth.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  the  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  Jr.,  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  whose 
name  is  signed  to  the  original  "  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion." His  maternal  grandfather  was  Colonel  Amos  Cogs- 
well, who  served  through  the  entire  Revolutionary  War, 
entering  at  the  same  time  that  General  Washington 
took  command  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  under  the 
old  tree  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  served^through  Uie 
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entire  war,  with  six  brothers,  and  assisted  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  at  the  disbanding  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army.  John  Wentworth  is  descended 
on  both  sides  from  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  En- 
gland, and  there  is  no  blood  in  his  veins  of  any  emi- 
grant, since  the  year  1700;  all  his  ancestors,  after  that 
date,  living  and  dying  in  New  England,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  The  ancestor 
of  his  family  in  1066  was  Reginald  Wentworth, — Ry- 
nold  de  Wynterwade — who  was  proprietor  of  the  fief  of 
Wentworth,  in  the  wapentake  of  Strafford,  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  as  shown  by  the  celebrated  Domesday 
Book;  Wentworth  means  the  White  Hall,  Court  or 
Town.  A  periodical  of  years  since  thus  describes  the 
birthplace  of  John  Wentworth:  "  He  was  born  in  that 
part  of  New  Hampshire  known  as  the  Switzerland  of 
America;  among  those  highlands  separating  those  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  bodies  of  water,  dotted  with  hun- 
dreds of  little  islands,  which  are  known  as  Squam  and 
Winnipisseogee  Lake.  As  the  traveler  from  the  capital 
of  the  State  reaches  the  first  of  that  extensive  range  of 
mountains,  which  he  never  loses  sight  of  until  he 
arrives  at  Mount  Washington  itself,  known  as  the  Red 
Mountain,  he  beholds  a  promontory  of  comparatively 
low  lands,  nearly  equally  divided  between  hills,  vales, 
and  little  lakes,  jutting  up  among  precipitous  and  rug- 
ged mountains,  and  from  which  there  seems  no  outlet, 
except  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  this  peninsular  strip  of  land,  bounded  almost 
entirely  by  mountains,  with  no  house,  no  road,  nor  any 
place  beyond  save  the  mountain's  craggy  side;  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  road  that 
now  leads  through  a  hardly  passable  gorge  to  Thornton, 
in  the  town  of  Sandwich,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Israel, 
and  at  the  last  cultivated  farm  thereon,  was  Colonel  Went- 
worth born,  in  the  sight  of  almost  perpetual  snows. 
Seldom  indeed  are  all  those  towering  peaks  that  line 
the  town  of  Sandwich  snowless,  and  few  are  the  fields 
that  miss  the  frosts  for  six  months  in  a  year.  It  blights 
the  blossoms  in  the  spring  and  the  unripe  fruit  in 
autumn.  Few  are  the  agricultural  products  adapted  to 
its  short  and  cooi  summers,  and  to  its  winters,  vieing 
almost  with  those  of  Franconia,  known  as  the  coldest 
place  in  the  Union.  The  soil  is  sterile  and  rocky;  and 
its  original  settlers,  in  1768,  declared  that  they  found  it 
a  dense  mass  of  rocks  and  trees,  with  no  bare  spot 
save  its  lakes  and  rivers.  At  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
Mr.  Wentworth  there  were  no  stores,  no  hotels,  and  no 
places  of  recreation,  where  one  could  while  away  a 
leisure  hour,  or  which  could  entice  one  from  the  paths 
of  industry.  Work  was  the  only  recreation  and  sleep 
the  only  rest.  The  evening  shade  was  the  signal  for 
general  retirement,  and  the  day-dawji  found  all  break- 
^ted,  and  the  oxen  yoked  at  the  door.  Amid  such 
habits,  and  upon  such  a  theater,  was  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  born  and  reared."  And  so  restricted  were  its 
mail  facilities,  that  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans reached  the  town  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Wentworth's 
birth. 

The  first  school  attended  by  John  Wentworth  was 
the  public  school  taught  by  Benjamin  G.  Willey,  at 
Sandwich,  in  the  winter  of  1819-20.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  of  Sandwich  until  the  winter  of  1826- 
27,  when  he  went  to  reside  with  Dr.  Asa  Crosby  (the 
ancestor  of  the  distinguished  family  of  all  the  Crosbys 
in  the  United  States),  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  and  attended 
the  academy  there  under  the  charge  of  Asa  Emerson. 
Foster.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1827,  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Rev.  James  Towner  at  the  Wolfeborough,  N. 
H.,  Academy,  and  in  the  summer  of  iSzS  was  at  the 


New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Academy,  of  which  Benjamin 
F.  Famsworth  was  principal.  On  August  is,  1828,  the 
inchoate  congressman  participated  in  the  annual  exhi- 
bition, being  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  declaimed 
an  extract  from  Webster's  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son. In  the  winter  of  182S-29  he  attended  a  school 
taught  by  Dudley  Leavitt,  of  Meredith,  N.  H.,  the  cele- 
brated almanac-maker.  In  the  summer  of  1829  and 
the  winter  of  1829-30,  he  attended  the  New  Hampton 
Academy,  under  the  same  preceptor  as  before;  and,  on 
August  13,  1829,  at  the  annual  exhibition,  took  part  in 
a  Greek  dialogue.  He  remained  at  home  during  the 
summer  of  1830,  and  returned  to  the  Academy  in  the 
winter  of  1830-31.  At  this  Academy,  in  the  spring  of 
1830,  he  founded  the  Social  Fraternity,  which  was 
created  by  the  founder  in  order  to  supply  the  necessity 
existing  for  a  debating  and  literary  society,  other  than 
the  Literary  Adelphi,  an  association  whose  advantages 
were  limited  to  students  of  older  age  than  that  of  Mr. 
Wentworth.  It  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  life  of  John 
Wentworth,  editor,  mayor  and  congressman,  to  find  him 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  organizing  a  literary  society,  to 
provide  students  with  those  educational  amenities  from 
which  they  were  debarred  because  of  their  age.  He 
remained  at  this  Academy  until  the  winter  of  1831-32, 
participating  in  the  exhibition  of  August  13,  1831,  and 
there  took  an  original  part  in  the  discussion:  "Which 
has  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  upon  mankind,  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  or  the  mariner's  com- 
pass?" During  this  winter  he  taught  his  first  school 
at  Simpson  Hill,  New  Hampton,  N.  H.;  and  returned 
to  the  Academy  subsequently  and  remained  until  the 
spring  vacation.  In  the  spring  of  1832  he  attended  the 
Academy  of  South  Berwick,  Me.,  under  the  charge  of 
Lewis  Turner,  remaining  until  the  close  of  the  summer 
term,  and  there  delivered  the  valedictory  address. 
During  his  stay  there  he  wrote  several  articles  for  the 
Democratic  Press  in  defense  of  General  Jackson's 
financial  policy,  which  received  high  eulogium.  Thus, 
during  his  adolescence,  is  John  Wentworth  noticeable 
for  his  prominent  literary  ability.  In  the  autumn  of 
1832  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1836.  During  his  second 
winter  in  college  he  taught  school  in  Hanover,  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  college;  during  the  third  winter 
at  college*  he  taught  school  at  Grafton,  N.  H.,  and  the 
fourth  winter  at  East  Lebanon,  N.  H.  While  there  he 
was  a  substitute  for  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  school 
district,  a  delegate  to  the  county  convention,  to  nom- 
inate a  democratic  candidate  for  Senator,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions;  his  reports 
and  the  remarks  called  forth  by  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness received  high  encomiums  from  the  delegates  and 
the  Press.  His  first  and  only  vote  before  coming  to 
Chicago  was  cast  for  Isaac  Hill,  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  this  action  likewise  manifested  the 
bent  of  his  subsequent  career.  On  Monday,  October  3, 
1836,  he  left  the  paternal  roof-tree  in  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
with  a  geneial  idea  of  going  West  and  with  $100  in  his 
pocket.  The  opinions  of  the  prominent  men  of  that 
time  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letters,  given 
to  Mr.  Wentworth  prior  to  his  departure  : 

"  MouLTONBOROUCH,  September  23,  1836. 
"  Hon.  John  Reynolds,  Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  introduce 
to  your  acquaintance  Mr.  John  Wentworth,  a  young  man  of  goo<l 
talents,  who  has  just  completed  his  collegiate  studies,  and  visits  the 
West  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  pursuing  the  practice  of  the  law. 
As  your  knowledge  and  influence  will  enable  you  to  direct  him  in 
the  choice  of  a  desirable  spot  to  locate,  whatever  assistance  you 
may  render  him  will  be  gratefully  received  and  considered  a  favor 
conferred  on,       Your  friend  and  <^>edient  servant, 

"  BSNNING 
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John  Reynolds  was  Governor  and  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bean  was  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  Hampshire.  The  other  letter  was 
from  Governor  Isaac  Hill,  formerly  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  to  General  Henry  Dodge, 
Governor  of  Wisconsin : 

"Concord,  N.  H.,  September  39.  1836. 
'Sr.-  Permit  me  to  introdace  to  your  friendly  attentions  Mr. 
John  Wentworth,  a  graduate  erf  Dartmouth  Coll^,  of  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Wentworth  possesses  merit  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  has  already  discovered  talent  as  a  politician  which  gives 
him  the  first  rank  among  ottr  young  men.  He  goes  to  the  West  in 
pursuit  of  fortune  and  fame.  Should  he  take  a  stand  in  your  Ter- 
ritory, 1  cannot  doubt  that  he  will  receive,  as  he  will  merit,  the 
patronage  and  friendship  of  the  ^oncers  of  your  flourishing  country. 
I  am,  with  high  respect.         Your  obedient  servant. 

"  Isaac  Hill." 

These  letters  and  the  facts  recited  show  how  well  his 
dominating  characteristics  were  exhibited  in  his  early 
life;  how  the  struggles,  the  difficulties  and  the  encomi- 
ums he  experienced,  seemed  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
wider,  higher  sphere  !ie  was  ultimately  to  fill.  Upon  his 
jouraey  he  traveled  by  post-coach  to  Concord,  N.  H.; 
thence  across  the  Green  Mountains  to  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
thence  to  Schenectady;  thence,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
cars  to  Utica,  N.  Y.;  thence,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
canal,  to  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  thence  by  stage  to  Niagara 
Falls;  thence  on  a  steamer,  for  the  first  time,  to  Buffalo, 
thence  on  the  steamboat  Columbus,  Captain  A.  Walker, 
to  Detroit,  arriving  there  October  13.  He  took  a  pedes- 
trian excursion  of  some  forty  miles  into  the  country 
from  Detroit,  visiting  Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsilanti,  and 
advertising  for  a  position  as  school  teacher,  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  but  meeting  with  no  response  to  his 
advertisement,  and  not  being  inspired  by  the  star  of 
inevitable  destiny  "  otherwise  to  remain,  he  returned  to 
Detroit  upon  the  seventeenth,  and  sent  his  trunk  to 
Chicago  by  the  brig  Manhattan,  Captain  John  Stewart, 
and  took  stage  for  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  arriving  there 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  22.  The  ensuing  day  he 
set  out  on  foot  for  Chicago.  Several  old  residents 
remembered  seeing  Mr.  Wentworth  en  route  to  Chicago, 
tall,  dusty,  gritty  and  independent  as  he  strode  toward 
the  goal,  where  he  was  to  win  fame  and  fortune  such  as 
are  achieved  by  but  few  people.  He  tarried  over  the 
night  of  October  24,  at  Calumet,  now  known  as  South 
Chicago,  and  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  forenoon  of 
Octol»r  25,  1836,  and  accidentally  meeting  Matthew  S. 
Moloney,  then  of  the  leading  mercantile  house  of  Wild, 
Moloney  &  Co.,  formerly  of  Northfield,  N.  H.,  and  an  old 
schoolmate  of  Mr.  Wentworth's,  that  gentleman  strongly 
recommended  to  him  the  United  States  Hotel — previ- 
ously the  Sauganash — kept  by  the  late  John  Murphy, 
afterwards  well  known  as  an  Alderman  and  leading  pol- 
itician of  the  city.  Since  that  date  John  Wentworth 
dines  with  Mrs.  John  Murphy  every  25th  of  October. 
He  determined  upon  pursuing  the  study  of  law,  and 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  having  that  end  in  view 
with  Henry  Moore,  a  leading  lawyer  of  this  city,  whose 
ill-health  required  hira  to  return  to  the  East,  where  he 
died  of  consumption  many  years  ago.  But,  on  Novem- 
ber 23, 1836,  he  was  induced  to  take  editorial  charge  of 
the  Chicago  Democrat.  Of  the  influence  of  that  news- 
paper upon  civic  and  general  politics ;  of  the  sturdy 
denunciation  of  the  wild-cat  and  other  fictitious  p^r 
money;  its  stanch  advocacy  of  "  Liberty  and  Econ- 
omy; "  its  stinging  and  pungent  epigrams,  the  history 
of  those  times  Ijears  witness.  A  short  time  after  he 
took  charge  of  the  paper,  the  mark  of  this  twenty-one 
years  old  editor  was  made  in  the  city  of  his  choice,  and 
many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Chicago  and  propri- 


etors of  the  newspaper,  urgently  solicited  him  to  remain 
in  charge  of  the  paper,  and  proffered  him  every  financial 
assistance  necessary  for  its  purchase:  so  evidently  was 
Mr.  Wentworth  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He 
accordingly  made  arrangements  to  take  the  paper,  and 
within  three  years  the  establishment  costing  ^2,800  was 
owned  by  John  Wentworth,  free  from  indebtedness. 
He  had  earned  it  by  incessant  labor  and  indefatigable 
application,  rigid  economy  and  unremittent  attention  to 
business — such  attention  as  his  magnificent  physique 
and  the  stern,  persistent  daily  labor  of  his  early  New 
England  home  fitted  him  to  endure.  In  the  winter  of 
1836-37,  Mr.  Wentworth  attended  the  meetings  held  in 
the  Saloon  Building,  to  consider  whether  the  Legisla- 
ture— then  in  session  at  Vandalia — should  be  applied  to 
for  a  city  charter.  But  very  few  of  those  who  attended 
those  meetings  are  now  living.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  election  of  Chicago's  first  Mayor,  William  B. 
Ogden.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  first  political 
meeting  ever  called  in  the  old  First  Ward.  In  1837,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Council  the  first  corporation 
printer  of  ^  Chicago,  and  early  in  1838,  was  appointed 
School  Inspector,  which  office,  under  different  names, 
he  held  at  various  times  afterward.  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  persistent  advocates  of  the  common-school  system 
in  the  West.  In  1 839,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  "aides-de-camp"  of  Governor  Carlin.  In  1840  he 
commenced  making  speeches  to  public  assemblages 
outside  the  city,  and  in  February,  1840,  wrote  a 
letter  upon  the  relation  of  the  banks  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  reciprocal  duties.  This  letter  was 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  copied  into  the  Adminis- 
tration papers  of  the  day;  it  received  deserved  eulogiums, 
and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  utterances 
of  the  newspaper,  whose  editor,  in  such  terse,  powerful 
yet  elegant  phraseology,  clearly  solved  one  of  the  vexed 
financial  and  economic  questions  of  the  day.  During 
this  year,  also,  he  started  the  Daily  Democrat,  the  first 
daily  Democratic  newspaper  in  fhe  Northwest.  Despite 
these  various  demands  upon  his  time  and  mental 
capacity,  he  still  pursued  his  legal  studies,  and  early  in 
the  spring  of  1841  he  left  Chicago  to  attend  the  law 
lectures  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining there  a  year,  but  hearing  that  he  would  prob- 
ably receive  the  nomination  for  Congress,  he  returhed 
to  Chicago  late  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and  was  shortly 
thereafter  admitted  to  the  Bar.  On  May  18,  1843,  he 
was  unanimously  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  E>emo- 
cratic  convention  at  Joliet.  In  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Legislature  to  district  the  State,  the  election 
which  should  have  taken  place  in  1842  did  not  occur 
until  August,  1843,  when  Mr.  Wentworth  was  elected 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois  by  a  large  majority, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  the 
youngest  member  of  that  body.  In  1844  he  was  re- 
nominated, "  nemiM  contradicfnte"  and  re-elected  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  three  thousand.  He  was  re- 
nominated in  the  same  manner  and  re-elected  by  a 
majority  of  over  six  thousand  in  1846.  In  1848  he  was 
again  nominated  and  rolled  up  a  majority  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty-five  votes,  while  in  Washin;^. 
ton,  attending  to  his  Congressional  duties,  and  notwith- 
standing the  cry  of  rotation  in  office  made  by  aspirants. 
As  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  personal  popularity 
it  may  be  remarked  that  at  the  time  of  the  antagonism 
'to  him,  Mr.  Polk's  majority  was,  in  the  same  district, 
only  three  thousand  and  eight  votes;  also,  that  Mr. 
Wentworth's  majority  was  greater 
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other  person  in  the  State  whose  election  was  contested 
by  an  opposing  faction.  The  Congresses  to  which  he 
was  elected  up  to  this  period  of  his  life  were  the 
Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth  and  Thirty- 
first.  Before  Mr.  Wentworth  entered  Congress  he  had 
never  seen  a  leg^islative  body  in  session,  yet  his  actions 
in  Congress  were  such  as  though  he  had  been  engaged 
in  parliamentary  debates  for  years.  In  fact,  his  whole 
life  has  exhibited  a  wonderful  adaptability  of  mind  and 
aptitude  of  manner,  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  under- 
standing that  made  all  questions  readily  understood  by 
hira.  Before  his  election  to  Congress  there  had  not 
been  any  member  who  resided  on  the  lake,  nor  had 
there  Deen  one  north  of  the  center  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  until  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a  State  he 
continued  to  be  the  sole  representative  who  resided 
upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  His  district  em- 
braced the  counties  of  Boone,  Bureau,  Cook,  Cham- 
pagne, DeKalb,  DuPage,  Grundy,  Iroquois.  Kane,  Ken- 
dall, Lake,  LaSalle,  Livingston,  McHenry,  McLean, 
Vermillion  and  Will,  and  it  extended  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  line  on  the  north  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles  below  the  line  of  the  termination  of  the  Illinois 
&  Michigan  Canal  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Indiana 
State  line  on  the  east  to  counties  touching  Rock  River 
on  the  west.  Its  area  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
by  one  hundred  miles,  and  comprised  the  most  wealthy 
and  populous  portion  of  the  State.  Since  that  time 
several  entirely  new  counties,  and  parts  of  other  new 
counties,  have  been  created  out  of  his  old  district.  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  National 
Convention  of  1844,  which  nominated  James  K.  Polk 
for  the  presidency ;  also  of  that  of  1 848,  which  nomi- 
nated General  Lewis  Cass.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  called  the  celebrated  National  River  and 
Harbor  Convention  which  assembled  at  Chicago  in  1847, 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  also  drafted  the  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  urging  them  to  send  delegates 
to  the  convention.  In  1850  he  peremptorily  declined  a 
renomination  to  Congress,  and  retired  from  his  repre- 
sentative duties  on  March  4,  1851.  In  November,  1852, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  a  new  Congressional 
district,  the  Second,  made  under  the  census  of 
1850,  comprising  the  counties  of  Cook,  DeKalb,  Du- 
Page, Kane,  Lee,  Whiteside  and  Rock  Island.  His 
term  in  the  Thirty-third  Congress  expired  on  March  4, 
1855,  and  again  he  refused  to  accede  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  constituents,  declining  a  re-nomination.  He  thus 
served  two  years  under  Acting- President  Tyler ;  he  was 
present  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Polk  and 
served  out  his  term  of  office  ;  was  present  at  the  inau- 
guration of  President  Taylor  and  that  of  Acting  Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  and  served  two  years  under  their  admin- 
istrations. He  was  then  out  of  Congress  for  two  years. 
He  was  present  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Pierce, 
and  served  two  years  under  his  presidency.  He  was 
present  when  John  Quincy  Adams  fell  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  Speaker  Robert  C.  Winthrop  to  take  his 
remains  home  to  Massachusetts.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  from  a  district  composed  alone 
of  Cook  County,  and  was  upon  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  under  the  administration  of  Acting-President 
.\ndrew  Johnson.  During  this  session  he  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  immediate  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, often  declaring  that  every  day's  delay  therein 
would  prove  calamitous  to  the  country.  He  attended 
the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  to  receive  his  remains  at  Chicago.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Wentworth*s  occupancy  of  a  seat  in  Congress, 
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there  was  much  local  legislation  requisite  for  the  ores* 
cive  Chicago  of  that  era,  and  he  worked  intelligently 
and  incessantly  for  those  improvements  that  were  nec- 
essary for  her  future  greatness.  He  urged,  and  accom- 
plished, the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  the  establish- 
ment of  light-houses  and  ports  of  entry,  the  ere.  tion  of 
marine  hospitals,  etc.  He  championed  the  causes  of 
his  constituents  in  contested  cases  under  the  pre-emp- 
tion acts,  and  was  the  unpaid  agent  for  numberless 
claimants  for  bounty,  back-pay,  etc.,  accrued  during  the 
Mexican  War.  He  strenuously  championed  pre-emp- 
tion, graduation  and  homestead  laws ;  he  was  the  first 
Western  congressman  who  introduced  a  bill  advocating 
the  bonded  warehouse  system,  and  he  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  passing  the  land  grant  bill  for  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  remarks  of  the  Democratic  Review,  made 
during  his  congressional  career,  aptly  describe  his  serv- 
ice :  "  Colonel  Wentworth's  political  career  has  been 
marked  by  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  by  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  expression  and  action,  by  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  by  a  moral  courage 
equal  to  any  crisis  ;  by  a  self-possession  that  enables 
him  to  avail  himself  of  any  chance  of  success  when  on 
the  very  threshold  of  defeat ;  and  by  a  steady  devotion 
to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
those  whose  representative  he  is.  •  •  *  *  Few 
men  of  his  age,  under  so  many  adverse  circumstances, 
have  attained  to  equal  succ^,  and  still  fewer  are  less 
indebted  to  accidental  circumstances.  So  many  obsta* 
cles  have  been  already  overcome  by  him,  that  he  is 
never  daunted  by  the  hopelessness  of  any  enterprise 
that  it  may  seem  desirable  to  undertake."  Wheeler,  in 
his  "  Biographical  and  Political  History  of  Congress," 
Vol.  2,  conveys  the  same  idea  as  to  Mr.  Wentworth's 
persistence  :  "  We  mark  him  down  as  a  man  of  untiring 
energy,  whose  mind  once  fixed  upon  a  project  is  not  apt 
to  be  diverted  from  it,  but  will  make  every  considera- 
tion secondary  to  its  accomplishment.  Possessing  a 
good  knowledge  of  parliamentary  tactics,  and  conver- 
sant generally  with  the  means  of  success  in  any  move- 
ment he  may  make,  he  calculates  coolly  and  afar  off,  and 
turns  every  little  circumstance  to  good  account.  We 
have  seen  him  stand  up  in  the  face  of  denunciation  and 
excommunication  fierce  enough  to  awe  into  submission 
any  mind*  accustomed  to  acknowledge  the  obligations 
of  that  austere  discipline  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Democratic  party.  If  he  has  winced,  we  have  never 
seen  him.  As  a  good  local  representative  he  has  few 
superiors — perhaps  none."  The  value  of  these  criti- 
cisms lies  in  their  having  been  contemporaneous, 
almost  synchronous,  with  the  performance  of  the  legis- 
hitive  duties  commented  upon.  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Chicago  & 
Galena  Railroad,  and  continued  one  of  its  most  urgent 
supporters,  and  was  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  board  when  the  road  was  consolidated  with 
the  North-Western.  In  1857,  Mr.  Wentworth  was  unan- 
imously nominated,  in  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
ail  the  old  political  parties  that  existed  at  that  time,  as  a 
candidate  for  Mayor.  The  new  party  was  designated, 
at  that  period;  the  Republican  fusion.  Upon  receipt  of 
the  nomination  Mr.  Wentworth  at  once  stated,  in  his 
speech  at  Metropolitan  Halt,  that  if  he  was  elected  he 
wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  elected  to 
enforce  all  the  laws  of  the  city.  This  he  proposed 
doing.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  desire  the  salary  ; 
that  he  could  not  well  attend  to  the  duties  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  responsibilities  of  his  prirate  busi- 
ness ;  and  that  the  only  consider^ion  '*^\^"'^^fH'{3Qlp 
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candidate  was,  that  he  believed  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  ought  to  take  it,  vrere  deterred  from  doing  so,  from 
the  moral  certainty  that  they  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  their  enemies.  But,  of  all  considerations,  this 
would  have  the  least  weight  with  John  Wentworth.  He 
also  explicitly  stated  that  he  would  defer  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  if  they  elected  him,  and  serve  for  one  year,  but 
that  must  be  all  that  he  would  be  expected  to  serve.  In 
March,  1857,  he  was  elected  by  over  eleven  hundred 
majority.  His  watchword,  while  serving  the  public, 
was  that  which  dominated  his  individual  business  inter- 
ests ;  "Liberty  and  Economy,"  and  to  the  doctrines  im- 
plied in  that  watchword  he  steadfastly  adhered.  It  may 
be  remarked  that,  during  this  term,  he  introduced  the 
first  steam  fire-engine  into  the  city,  which  was  named 
"  Long  John  "  in  his  honor;  and  his  first  official  act 
was  to  call  a  board  of  engineei^  who  established 
the  present  grade.  Mr.  Wentworth  declined  a  re- 
election, but  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected 
to  the  mayoralty  in  i860.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  Canada  in  i860,  there  was  a  strong  effort  made 
to  have  him  make  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
Canadian  authorities  were  opposed  to  this,  and  wished 
to  take  him  through  the  British  Provinces,  with  an  idea 
of  enlisting  his  influence  for  their  development,  with 
reference  to  the  then  contemplated  Pacific  road  through 
the  British  Provinces.  Lord  Lyons,  then  British  min- 
ister at  Washington,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  gratify 
the  American  people  in  thar  wishes,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  the  Mayors  of  the 
principal  cities  should  meet  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  Canada,  to  have  a  consulta- 
tion upon  the  subject.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  the  movements  of  the  Prince  in 
charge.  Mr.  Wentworth  was  one  of  the  large  body  of 
prominent  men  of  America  who  met  the  Duke  at  Mon- 
treal— but  was  the  only  one  from  Illinois.  It  was  urged 
by  the  Canadian  authorities  that  the  Prince  would  not 
be  well  received  by  the  masses  of  the  foreign  population 
in  the  United  States,  and  disturbances  might  arise,  and 
it  was  contended  that  those  disturbances  would  be  in- 
augurated in  Chicago.  Mr.  Wentworth  assured  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  that  he  had  only  to  make  his 
arrangements  through  the  British  Consul  at  Chicago, 
and  he,  as  Mayor  of  the  city,  would  see  that  they  were 
all  carried  out.  And  they  were  carried  out,  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  Duke  and  to  the  pride  of  the 
people  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Wentworth  in  person  superin- 
tended all  the  arrangements,  and  they  were  so  satisfac- 
tory, that,  after  the  return  of  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  wrote  him  a  very  complimentary  letter,  stat- 
ing that  nowhere  were  the  arrangements  made  and  car- 
ried out  so  satisfactorily  as  they  were  at  Chicago.  He 
sent  to  Mr.  Wentworth  a  large  portrait  of  the  Prince 
and  also  sent  to  him  two  Southdown  sheep  from  the 
Queen's  herd  for  his  farm.  During  this  term  he  intro- 
duced two  more  fire-engines,  which  were  named  "  Lib- 
erty "  and  "  Economy,"  after  the  prominent  characteris- 
tics of  his  civic  rule.  Upon  each  occasion  of  his 
assumption  of  the  Mayor's  office,  he  found  a  large  float- 
ing debt  against  the  city,  but  at  the  termination  of  each 
of  his  tenures  of  office  there  was  no  floating  debt,  and 
he  left  money  in  the  treasury  for  his  successor.  Mr. 
Wentworth  positively  declined  a  renomination  to  the 
office  of  Mayor,  and,  although  it  was  frequently  tendered 
him,  has  persistently  declined  it  since  that  time.  In 
1861  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  during  the  same  year 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
three  years.    In  all  his  official  capacities,  Mr.  Went- 


worth wielded  all  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  common 
school  system  when  it  was  veiy  unpopular;  and  his 
strong,  urgent  and  sensible  articles  in  the  "  Democrat," 
he  was  extremely  influential  in  causing  the  first  brick 
public  school  building  to  be  erected  in  Chicago,  called 
the  Dearborn  school;  on  the  north  side  of  Madison 
Street,  east  of  Dearborn  Street;  it  was  always  his  favorite 
school,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire  he  was  on  the  special 
committee  in  charge  of  it.  In  later  years,  when  failing 
banks  became  largely  in  default  to  the  school  fund, 
his  energy,  both  upon  the  board  and  in  his  newspaper, 
saved  a  large  portion  of  those  funds  that,  at  one  time, 
were  considered  lost;  and  had  he  been  sustained  by  the 
action  of  a  majority  of  the  board,  every  dollar  that  was 
finally  lost,  by  what  he  believed  an  unjust  compromise 
with  the  banks,  would  have  been  saved.  In  1863  he 
was  appointed  a  police  commissioner  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  term,  which  expired  in  November,  1864.  It  was 
during  this  term  as  police  commissioner  that  the  raid 
by  the  Rebels  upon  Camp  Douglas  was  to  have  been 
attempted,  and  he  was  all  the  time  in  private  consulta- 
tion with  Colonel  Sweet,  in  charge  of  Camp  Douglas. 
Francis  C.  Sherman,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  had  author- 
ized Mr.  Wentworth  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  police 
in  case  of  any  emergency;  and  during  the  entire  night 
wherein  Colonel  Sweet  made  the  arrests  which  caused 
such  a  sensation  throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  in  a  private  room,  with  a  man  from  each  police 
station  in  the  city,  awaiting  any  suggestions  that 
might  be  made  by  Colonel  Sweet.  While  sitting  there 
a  messenger  arrived  from  Colonel  Sweet,  bringing,  with 
the  Colonel's  compliments,  several  pistols  which 
he  had  j  ust  taken  from  the  traitors  outside  the 
camp,  and  were  so  soon  to  have  been  used  in  liberating 
the  prisoners.  It  was  also  during  this  period  that,  as 
police  commissioner,  he  preserved  order  in  the  court- 
house yard  while  the  notorious  Clement  L.  Vallandig- 
ham  addressed  the  people.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks 
Mr.  Wentworth  took  his  place  upon  the  court-house 
steps  and  made  that  ever  memorable  speech  in  reply  to 
him;  and  when  a  disturbance  was  attempted,  Mr.  Went- 
worth called  the  attention  of  the  crowd  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Vallandigham  could  never  have  uttered  his  senti- 
ments in  the  loyal  city  of  Chicago  but  forthe  protection 
of  the  Chicago  police,  acting  under  his  orders.  He  then 
asked  of  Mr.  Vallandigham 's  friends  the  same  courtesy 
while  replying  that  he  had  extended  to  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham. Mr.  Vallandigham 's  friends  saw  the  point  and 
gave  Mr.  Wentworth  an  attentive  hearing.  In  1868  he 
was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  four  years.  One  phase  of  his  political  career  has 
been  unnoticed  hitherto  in  this  article — the  change 
from  old-time  Democracy  to  Republicanism,  and  his 
action  upon  the  slavery  question.  Of  these  two  mat- 
ters, Zebina  Eastman,  the  war-horse  of  abolitionism, 
thus  wrote  in  18^7 :  "  In  politics  Colonel  Wentworth 
has  ever  acted  with  the  old-line  Democratic  party;  but 
when  the  old  parties  became  split  up,  by  making  the 
slavery  extension  question  a  test,  he  went,  with  such 
other  Democrats  as  Hamlin,  Wilmot,  King,  Trumbull, 
Fremont,  Blair,  and  others,  into  what  is  known  as  the 
Republican  movement.  To  the  success  of  this  move- 
ment Colonel  Wentworth  has,  by  public  speeches,  by 
writing  in  his  newspaper,  and  by  efforts  in  every  other 
way,  Iwnt  ail  his  energies.  And  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  old  adage,  that  the  tree  which  bears  the  best  fruit  is 
always  known  by  its  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
clubs.  Colonel  Wentworth  is  singled  out  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  laborers  in  the  ranks  of  the^pposition|to 
slavery  extension.    It  is  ncg-gp^ggi^^s^oiji^l^^^ 
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neighborhood,  but  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Northwest^  and  from  the  extreme  Eastern  Press,  Colonel 
Wentworth  receives  flattering  testimonials  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  his  labors  in  the  Republican  cause,  which  he 
has  espoused,  by  the  violent  personal  abuse  he  receives 
from  its  opponents.  No  idiot,  no  drone,  could  receive 
the  notice  he  daily  does  from  the  Press.  Each  day 
bears  witness  to  the  great  fact  that,  if  he  is  not  hard  at 
work,  his  enemies,  at  least,  think  he  is,  and  are  caution- 
ing their  party  friends  to  beware  of  his  efforts,  and  be 
prepared  to  counteract  his  movements.  Of  the  services 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  has  rendered  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne — who  came  to  Chicago  a 
few  months  after  Mr,  Wentworth,  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  him  during  his  entire  life  in  Chicago,  a 
period  of  over  forty-five  years — thus  eloquently  speaks, 
m  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  May  21,  1882: 

"  Whereas,  This  Society  recognizes  the  long  career  of  public 
service  which  has  made  the  life  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth  con- 
temporaneous with  the  first  .organi^tioD  of  our  municipal  govern- 
ment and'  the  entire  history  of  Chicago  unce  the  year  1836.  He 
vras  the  first  member  of  Congress  from  tlus  district  when  It  com- 
prehended seventeen  counties  from  Northern  Illinois,  of  which  he 
was  the  representative  for  many  years.  He  was  the  Mayor  and 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  twice  chosen  at  two  different  periods 
by  the  people,  and  his  administration  of  city  affairs  is  remembered 
to  this  day  for  its  inflexible  character,  its  economical  expenditure  of 
public  money,  its  rigid  execution  of  all  laws  and  ordinances,  the 
suppression  of  all  vice  and  corruption,  and  the  stem  and  impartial 
exposure  and  punishment  of  all  crimes  and  criminals.  He  was  the 
publisher  ana  proprietor  of  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in 
Chicago,  and  his  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Press  of  this  State 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  more  recent  labors,  in  the  com- 
pilation of  accurate  historic  material  in  respect  to  the  early  settle- 
ment and  progress  of  the  city,  the  personal  reminiscences  of  a  pub- 
lic life  prolonged  through  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of 
American  public  history,  and  hia  recent  lectures  before  this  sode^, 
have  all  inspired  a  general  public  interest  in  the  knowlec^^  which 
he  has  accumulated;  and  this  society,  recognizing  the  value  which 
his  early  contemporaries  and  the  community  at  large  attach  to  so 
signal  a  public  life  and  career,  do  hereby,  as  a  token  of  respect, 

"Resolve,  That  the  president  and  secretary  be  instructed  to 
request  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth  that  he  will  procure  a  portrait 
likeness  of  himself  to  be  taken  so  that  it  may  be  hung  upon  the 
walls  of  this  institution,  and  remain  as  a  memorial  to  posterity  of 
the  consptcaous  position  1m  occupied,  and  the  public  labors  and 
services  which  he  accomplished  during  a  long  and  distinguished 
career,  marked  by  the  most  extraordinary  development  in  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  city,  and  his  participation  in  the  most  moment- 
ous events  of  American  public  history."  [Portrait  by  John  Phil- 
lips, of  New  York,  presented  September  I,  1882.] 

The  Calumet  Club  also  adopted  the  following  ex- 
pressive preamble  on  October  8,  1881,  in  asking  Mr. 
Wentworth  to  sit  for  his  life-sized  portrait  for  the  club  : 

*'  Whereas,  The  directors  of  the  Calumet  Club  appreciate  in 
the  life  career  and  world-wide  celebrity  of  the  Hon.  John  Went- 
worth a  great  and  noble  example  of  what  may  be  attained  by  force 
of  character,  strength  and  punty  of  purpose  uid  public  s[Hrit,  com- 
bined with  gener^ity  and  kindness  of^  heart,  and  recognise  in  his 
personality  an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Chicago — his  own  life 
history  being  virtually  that  of  the  settlement,  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  a  prominent  part  of  thie  history  of  the  Na- 
titm." 

While  he  has  written  for  the  public  as  much  as  any 
other  man  in  Chicago,  no  man  has  addressed  more 
popular  assemblages  than  he  has,  and  his  meetings  have 
been  essentially  his  own,  being  called  in  his  own  name 
and  having  no  presiding  officer.  He  speaks  frankly  his 
senti^nents  and  takes  the  responsibility,  and  he  has 
never  failed  to  fill  the  house. 

On  November  13,  1844,  Mr.  Wentworth  was  married 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  Nathan  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D., 
to  Roxanna  Marie,  only  child  of  Hon.  Riley  and 
Roxanna  (Atwater)  Loomis,  of  Troy,  who,  after  many 
years  of  delicate  health,  died  February  5,  1870.  They 


had  five  children,  all  of  whom  died  young,  except  Miss 
Roxanna  Atwater  Wentworth,  now  living. 

Since  serving  his  last  term  in  Congress,  Mr.  Went- 
worth has  bestowed  his  time  and  attention  upon  his 
enormous  stock-farm  of  about  five  thousand  acres,  at 
Summit,  Cook  Co ,  III.,  from  which,  like  Cincinnatus,  he 
was  so  often  summoned  to  serve  his  countrymen.  Mr. 
Wentworth's  father  was  one  of  the  largest  real-estate 
holders  in  the  State  where  he  lived,  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth's domestic  early  life  was  passed  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  New  Hampshire's  agriculturists;  and, 
in  his  public  life,  Mr,  Wentworth  had  learned  that 
nearly  all  the  prominent  men  of  this  country  had  passed 
their  later  years  upon  large  country  estates.  Mr.  Went- 
worth had  visited  the  farm  of  General  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  of  the  Adamses  at  Quincy,  and 
more  particularly  was  he  pleased  with  a  visit  paid  by 
him  to  ex-President  Van  Buren  upon  his  farm  at  Lin- 
den wood,  N.  y. ;  and  he  had  also  heard  of  the  Hermitage 
estate  of  General  Jackson,  of  the  Monticello  estate  of 
President  Jefferson,  and  the  Montpelier  estate  of  Presi- 
dent Madison,  and  had  also  talked  of  their  estates, 
at  Ashland  and  Marshfield,  with  those  singularly  great 
orators,  Clay  and  Webster.  These  incentives  made  Mr. 
Wentworth  determine  upon  emulating  their  example, 
and  he  selected  the  Summit  as  the  location  for  his 
estate.  This  spot  is  noted  as  a  dividing  line  between 
the  streams  that  empty  into  Lake  Michigan  and  pass 
out  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  that  empty 
into  the  Illinois  River  and  pass  out  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Mr.  Wentworth  retains  his  interest  in  politics 
and  is  active  in  those  pertaining  to  Chicago,  but  per- 
sistently refuses  all  proffers  of  nomination  to  office.  In 
1867  his  Alma  Mater,  Dartmouth  College,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  {Legum  Doctor),  and 
on  July  2,  1873,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Alumni 
of  the  New  Hampton  Academical  Institution,  and  in 
18S2  and  1883  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Dartmouth  College,  for  each  of  those 
years.  In  June,  1880,  Mr.  Wentworth  was  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Republican  National  Convention,  being  a 
delegate  from  the  First  District,  but  was  declared  ineli- 
gible by  the  majority  report  whidi  confirmed  congres- 
sional district  representation.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  his  earnestly  working  for  the  nomination  of  U. 
S.  Grant,  and  subsequently  for  the  nominee  of  the  con- 
vention, James  A.  Garfield.  Mr.  Wentworth  grieves 
over  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  manuscripts  and  papers 
through  the  Chicago  fire.  He  had  kept  a  journal  of  all 
the  great  events  that  transpired  while  he  was  in  public 
life,  making  entries  therein  almost  every  day,  after  the 
style  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  also  had  a  complete 
file  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Chicago  Democrat,  from 
his  first  connection  with  the  paper  to  its  close,  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Wentworth  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and  is  especially 
interested  in  matters  relating  to  Early  Chicago,  of  which 
he  has  tacitly  become  the  adcnowledged  depositary,  and 
whereon  he  is  conceded  authority.  His  essays  upon 
this  subject  are  the  classics  of  Chicago  historiology. 
There  is  no  man  living  that  can  so  familiarly  shake 
the  hands  of  so  many  of  the  settlers  of  northern  Illinois 
prior  to  1850,  male  or  female^  as  John  Wentworth. 
He  has  likewise  paid  much  attention  to  New 
England  history,  more  particularly  to  the  history 
of  his  native  State,  New  Hampshire.  The  news- 
papers of  that  State  frequently  quote  him  as 
authority  upon  matters  appertaining  to  its  early  history. 
He  has  been,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  vice- 
president  of  tlie  New  England  Historic  G^o^ogical 
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Society ;  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  its  recognized  organ,  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Register ;  a  full  set  of  which 
volumes  he  has  presented  to  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  together  with  many  other  valuable  and  rare 
works.  Mr.  Wentworth  is  also  the  author  of  the  Went- 
worth  Genealogy,  in  three  volumes,  conceded  by  critics 
to  be  the  most  complete  and  most  perfectly  indexed  of 
any  of  that  class  of  work  published,  and  which  is 
recognized  in  England  and  the  United  States  as  a  stan- 
dard work,  and  has  been  highly  eulogized  by  many 
prominent  literary  men  of  both  countries.  Its  collabor- 
ation occupied  years  of  careful  and  cosmopolitan 
research. 

"The  Hamptonia,"  a  quarterly  published  by  the 
literati  of  New  Hampton  Academy,  thus  truthfully 
summarizes  the  life  of  this  gentleman:  "Mr.  Went- 
worth, all  through  his  editorial  and  official  life,  has 
shown  himself  not  only  a  man  of  decided  convictions, 
but  has  proved  on  many  notable  occasions  that  he  had, 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  the  courage  to 
follow  them.  He  has  ever  looked  upon  parties  as  only 
necessary  organizations  for  the  accomplishment  of 
desirable  ends,  and  he  has  no  party  attachments  beyond 
his  assurance  of  right,  always  having  principles  which 
he  wished  sustained  by  the  legislation  of  his  country, 
and  always  seeking  political  organization  which  would 
best  promote  this  object.  Mr.  Wentworth  has  been 
remarkable,  as  a  vrriter  and  speaker,  for  conveying  his 
ideas  in  the  fewest  possible  worda^  and  for  bis  success 


in  commanding  the  closest  attention  of  promiscuous 
audiences ;  also  for  his  habits  of  untiring  industry,  and 
for  keeping  such  control  of  his  private  business  that  he 
has  ever  been  personally  independent  of  political 
results."  Judge  James  6.  Bradwell,  who  has  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Wentworth  ever  since  his  arrival 
in  Chicago,  thus  condenses  his  estimate  of  the  latter 
gentleman  :  "  Few  men  in  the  nation  have  the  intellec- 
tual capacity  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  He  is  strong  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes,  and  does  it  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 
He  has  been  a  power  in  this  State  and  Nation.  The 
old  settlers  know  what  influence  he  exercised  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  old  Chicago  Democrat  for  many  years. 
The  short  and  pointed  paragraphs  of  the  Democrat  were  a 
terror  to  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  The  influence 
of  this  paper  in  politics  and  the  development  of  this 
country  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those  who  were  not 
here  then." 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  one  of  the  earliest  Masons  and 

Odd  Fellows  in  Chicago.  He  stands  six  feet  six  inches 
high  and  weighs  three  hundred  pounds,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  indus- 
trious men,  and  possessed  of  the  greatest  endurance  of 
any  in  the  city. 

His  full-size  portrait,  painted  by  the  renowned 
George  P.  A.  Healey,  can  be  seen  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Calumet  Club,  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Twen- 
tieth Street ,  where  bis  frienas,  the  old  settlers  of  Chi- 
cago, have  their  annual  assemblage  in  May  of  every 
yeax 
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The  few  travelers  and  emigrants  who  came  to  the 
site  of  Chicago  prior  to  1831  had  more  difficulty  in 
finding  the  true  town  than  at  present.  The  fort  could 
be  seen,  and  from  a  distance  might  be  taken  for  the 
nucleus  of  the  coming  village,  but  its  forbidding  inclo- 
sure  showed,  on  nearer  approach,  that  it  was  exclusive 
property  and  no  village  or  even  place  of  temporary  so- 
journ for  the  weary  traveler,  except  as  the  guest  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison.  That  was  not  the  village  of  Chi- 
cago at  that  time.  In  the  fait  of  1829,  among  others 
looking  for  a  place  to  stop  "  over  night "  was  the  family 
of  Elijah  Wentworth.  It  consisted  of  himself,  wife  and 
two  daughters,  Zebiah,  then  nineteen  years  old  ;  Susan, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  George,  then  a  child  of 


ARCHIBALD  CALDWELL. 

four  years  old.  Whether  Elijah,  Jr.,  then  twenty-six 
years  old,  came  with  his  father,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
He  came  soon  afterward,  if  he  was  not  at  that  time  of 
the  emigrant  party.  Elijah  had  come  up  from  the 
Wabash  country  with  three  yoke  of  oxen,  two  covered 
wagons,  containing  all  his  household  goods  and  earthly 
possessions,  and,  homesick,  was  trying  to  get  back  to 
Maine,  where  he  was  bom.  He  was  looking  for  Chi- 
cago as  a  point  on  the  lake  from  which  he  might  embark 
for  the  East.  He  arrived  in  October,  1829,  and  put  up 
at  the  only  tavern  then  having  a  sign-post.  It  was 
owned  by  James  Kinzie  who  had  built  it  the  year 
before,  and  was  then  kept  by  Archibald  Caldwell,  who, 


by  virtue  of  his  license,  granted  December  8  b;  the 
Commissioners  of  Peoria  County,  was,  without  doubt, 
the  first  landlord  who  ever  legally  kept  tavern  in 
Chicago. 

The  family  found  refuge  at  this  tavern.  It  came 
on  prematurely  cold  that  year,  and  it  was  certain  that 
the  family  must  winter  at  Chicago.  The  oxen  could 
not  be  sold  here,  and  were  accordingly  sent  back  to  the 
"Wabash  country"  to  winter.  The  family  rented  a 
small  log-house  owned  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  standing  on  the 
shore  of  the  South  Branch  some  little  distance  south  of 
Caldwell's  tavern,  at  $5  per  month,  and  move.d  into  it 
as  a  temporary  home.  While  living  there,  Caldwell 
dissolved  with  Kinzie,  left  the  hotel  and  removed  to 
near  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  January  or 
February,  rented  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Kinzie  at  $300  per 
year  and  became  its  landlord.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  fall  of  1830,  when  he  gave  up  his  lease  and  took  a 
claim  eight  miles  north,  near  what  is  now  the  Jefferson 
Station  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad. 
There  he  kept  a  hotel  uninterruptedly,  except  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1832,  when  for  a  few  weeks 
he  took  refuge  in  the  fort  fearing  Indian  depredations. 
When  Scott  came  with  the  cholera,  he  returned  to  his 
house  with  many  other  families  who,  like  him,  became 
panic  stricken  by  the  pes'tilence. 

Who  kept  the  tavern  afterward  known  as  the  Wolf 
Tavern  ("  the  forks  "  had  been  known  as  Wolf  Point 
long  before)  during  the  year  1831,  is  not  specially 
determined  by  the  traditions  or  records  of  the  period. 

In  addition  to  this  first  tavern  there  was  another  in 
1830,  kept  by  Samuel  Miller.  It  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  North  Branch,  nearly  opposite  Wentworth's. 
He  with  his  brother  was  living  there  in  1829,  and  kept 
a  small  store,  besides  entertaining  such  strangers  as 
came  along.  In  1S30,  he  having  enlarged  it  materially, 
his  place  iKcame  known  as  a  tavern,  and  he  was  the 
principal  competitor  of  the  "Forks  Tavern"  on  the 
opposite  side.  He  ran  a  ferry  at  that  time  to  accom- 
modate the  travel  and  help  along  his  own  trade.* 
There  was  at  that  time  no  bridge.  Mr.  Miller  kept  the 
hotel  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1832,  when  he  sold 
out  and  moved  away.  It  was  never  known  as  a  hotel 
after  Miller  left  it ;  various  families  lived  in  it  tempo- 
rarily, and  at  onetime  it  was  used  as  a  store. 

Mark  Beaubien  had  his  log  house,  also  a  tavern,  on 
the  South  Side,  on  the  point  made  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  branches.  It  was  not  at  that  time  a  pretentious 
hostelry.  He  afterward  added  to  it  and  kept  one  of 
the  most  famous  hotels  in  the  city,  known  as  the  Sau- 
ganash. 

These  three  hotels,  connected  only  by  a  primitive 
ferry,  with  a  few  scattering  buildings  on  the  West  Side, 
made  the  only  pretense  of  a  village  at  Chicago  in  1830, 
and  was  known  as  "  The  Forks  "  and  as  Wolf  Point.  I'he 
origin  of  the  name  is  buried  in  oblivion.  Mrs.  Juliette 
A.  Kinzie,  authoress  of  "  Waubun,"  came  here  in  the 
winter  of  1831,  and,  at  that  early  day  discussed  the 
origin  of  the  name  as  shrouded  in  mystery,  then  too 
old  to  be  traced  to  its  genesis.   She  states  that  at  that 


*  TIm eonnnr, in  1831. iriwa Muric  Beanbica  took  tha  frmrttuMlilwl hj 
law,  bought  Hilbr's  MOW.  Sm  Colbert's  HiKory,  p.  5.  /  r^r^^ 
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time  (1831)  it  was  known  as  Wolf  Point,  and  suggested 
some  quite  plausible  origins  for  the  name ;  among 
others,  that  it  was  the  former  residence  of  an  Indian 
chief,  whose  name,  translated  into  English,  means 
"Wolf."  The  value  of  Mrs.  Kinzie's  testimony  lies, 
not  in  her  fanciful  legend,  but  in  the  historic  fact  that 
at  that  time  the  land  lying  about  "  the  forks " 
was  known  as  "  Wolf  Point,"  and  that  the  origin  of  the 
name  was  at  that  early  day  not  known.  As  to  the  name 
and  many  other  facts  concerning  Wolf  Point,  and  the 
early  taverns,  Mr.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  the  oldest 
living  citizen  of  Chicago,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Rufus  Blanchard,  which  is  embodied  in  his  History  of 
the  Northwest.    See  pp.  757-59. 


what  was  tnen  called  the  Forks.  About  this  date  Samuel  Millei 
bought  a  small  log  cabin  oa  the  oppiosite  side  of  the  river  from 
Wcntworth's,  and  south  of  the  present  Kinzie-street  bridge,  to 
which  he  added  a  two-story  log  building,  finishing  the  outside  with 
split  clapboards.  These  two  public  houses  were  the  first  Chicago 
could  boast  of.  Miller  by  his  influence  and  enterprise,  erected  a 
bridge  built  wholly  of  logs,  across  the  North  Branch,  just  north  of 
his  tavern.  He  and  Wentworth  being  competitors  for  public  favor, 
the  Forks  house  getting  the  most  patronage,  James  and  Robert 
Kinzie  built  stores  there,  and  here  resorted  some  of  the  otticers  of 
the  fort  daily  for  social  intercourse  and  '  drinks '  at  Wcntworth's 
bar.  Wolves  were  in  those  days  quite  numerous;  one  had  the 
audacity  to  enter  in  the  day  time  Wentworth's  meat-house,  and 
was  by  him  killed.  His  house  had  for  a  sign  a  tall  sapling  topped 
off  just  above  a  prominent  branch  ;  it  extended  some  distance 
above  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  was  a  conspicuous  notice,  to  be  seen 
from  the  prairie  and  surroundings,  that  '  here  was  food  for  man 
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"Chicago,  October  13,  1880. 

"  Rufus  Blanchard  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  iith  is  at  hand,  and  I  most 
cheerfully  give  you  what  information  I  possess  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  your  note. 

"  Prior  to  1800  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  was 
called  by  the  Indian  traders  and  voyageurs  'River  Guarie,'  and  the 
South  Branch  '  Portage  Kiver,'  On  the  west  side  of  the  North 
Branch  a  man  by  the  name  of  Guarie  had  a  trading-house,  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  about  where  Fulton  Street  now  is.  This 
house  was  inclosed  by  pickets.  He  located  there  prior  to  1776. 
This  tradition  I  received  from  Messrs,  Antoine  Deschamps  and 
Antoine  Beson,  who,  from  about  1778,  had  passed  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Illinois  River  yearly;  they  were  old  men  when  I 
first  knew  them  in  1818.  This  tradition  was  corroborated  by  other 
old  voyagers  The  evidences  of  this  trading-house  were  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  DesChamps;  the  com  hills  adjoining  were  dis* 
tinctly  traceable,  though  grown  over  with  grass. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  branches  retained  their  names 
until  about  the  time  of  the  location  of  the  first  Fort  Dearborn,  and 
were  afterwards  known  as  the  North  and  South  branches. 

"  My  impression  is  that  Elijah  Wentworth  opened  his  tavern 
on  the  West  Side,  near  the  present  West  Kinzie  Street,  in  1830,  at 


and  beast ; '  it  lacked,  however,  something  to  hang  to  the  branch 
projection,  to  give  it  character;  how  to  obtain  a  proper  emblem 
puzzled  the  good  landlord,  as  there  was  nocarpenter  or  paint  shop, 
or  citizen  artist;  a  happy  thought  struck  him,  that  Lieutenant  Allen 
might  condescend  to  supply  the  deficiency,  if  properly  approached  : 
this  was  effected  through  a  mutual  friend.  The  boards  of  a  dry- 
goods  box  were  obtained,  from  which  was  put  in  shape,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lieutenant  James  Allen,  a  well-proportioned 
sign,  the  Indian  Agency  blacksmith  putting  to  it  hinges,  when 
Lieutenant  Allen  took  it  in  hand  again,  producing  and  presenting 
to  Wentworth  the  picture  of  the  slethy  wolf,  which  was  to  serve  not 
only  an  attractive  painting,  but  a  memorial  of  the  landlord's  valor 
in  the  killing  alone  and  unaided,  of  a  ferocious  wolf.  Oflficers  and 
citizens  received  invitations  to  be  present  at  the  hanging  of  the 
sign;  the  day  and  hour  arriving,  found  assembled  a  majority  of  the 
people;  the  sign  was  brought  forth,  duly  veiled  with  a  blanket,  was 
attached  to  the  branch  of  the  pole,  the  veil  removed,  and  it  swung 
gracefully,  and  was  greeted  with  hurrahs  from  those  present ;  in 
turn  something  else  greeted  the  hoarse  throats  of  friends.  Thus 
was  produced  and  baptized  the  name  of  '  Wolf  Point.' 

"  Besides  Wolf  Point  was  a  place  called  Hard  Scrabble,  of 
early  historic  interest. 

"Mrs.  John   H.  Kinzie  in  her  book,  '  Waubun.'  correctly 
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describes  the  location  as  '  Lee's  Place.'  Mack  &  Conant,  exten- 
sive merchants  at  Detroit,  in  the  Indian  trade,  became  the  owners 
of  this  prc^>erty  about  the  year  1816.  They  sent  Mr.  John  Craft 
with  a  large  supply  of  Indian  goods  to  take  possession  of  it,  and 
establish  a  branch  of  their  house  there,  the  principal  object  being 
to  sell  goods  to  such  traders  as  they  could  residing  thioughout 
this  country,  without  interfering  with  the  interests  of  those  traders 
who  purchased  goods  from  him. 

*'  Mr  Craft  repaired  the  dilapidated  building,  adding  thereto, 
and  erecting  others  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  business.  He, 
I  think,  named  it '  Hard  ScTabble; '  whether  he  or  some  one  else, 
it  ban  that  name  in  1818. 

"  At  the  organization  of  the  American  Fur  C<Mnpany,  1816, 
Mr.  Astor's  plan  was  to  control  the  entire  trade  by  absorbing  oth«- 
companies  doing  an  Indian  business.  He  succeeded  in  bu)ring  out 
the  Southwest  OHupany,  wliose  headquarters  were  at  MM:kinaw, 
but  failed  in  his  efforts  to  buy  out  Mack  &  Coiuuit. 


entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  credence.  The  honesty 
of  the  writer  is  not  questioned,  and  his  own  desire  to 
vindicate  the  truth  of  history  is  shown  in  the  following 
corrections  made  with  his  a.ssent,  after  an  interview 
with  him  on  February  3,  1884,  at  which  time  the  letter 
was  read  to  him.  The  corrections  made  were  on  the 
following  basis  of  conflicting  facts:  (0  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  not  keeping  the  tavern  after  the  close  of  1831;  (2) 
Lieutenant  James  Allen,  as  appears  from  the  records 
and  his  letters  now  on  file  with  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  was  not  here  until  May  14,  1833.  Hence, 
either  Mr.  Allen  did  not  paint  the  sign,  or  Mr.  Went- 
worth  was  not  the  landlord  at  the  time  it  was  painted. 
It  was  decided,  as  probably  that  the  sign  was  not 


"  Mr.  James  Abbott,  however,  their  agent  at  Detroit,  suc- 
ceeded in  bujring  them  out  in  1820  or  1821,  and  they  withdrew 
fnun  the  Indian  trade,  transferring  their  Indian  goods,  posts  and 
good  will  to  the  American  Fur,  who  constituted  Mr.  Craft  their 
agent  here,  he  removing  his  quarters  from  '  Hard  Scrabble  *  to 
the  company's  warehouse,  located  north  of.  and  adjoining,  the 
military  burying-ground.  They  enlarged  it  and  built  a  log  ware- 
house, besides;  J.  B.  Beaubien,  who  had  previously  occupied  it, 
removing  to  the  '  Factor  House,'  adjoining  Fort  Dt»rbom.  Craft 
died  in  the  fall  of  1826  and  Mr.  John  Kinzie  succeeded  him. 
William  W.  Wallace  (who  was  one  of  Astor's  men  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Columbia  River)  took  possession  of  '  Hard  Scrabble'  after 
Mr.  Craft  had  left  the  place,  and  died  there  during  the  winter  of 
1827-28.  From  that  time  till  the  land  title  passed  from  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  occupied  by  several  families,  temporarily,  among 
whom  were  the  Lawtons,  for  a  short  time,  and  James  Galloway, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Clyboume. 

Yours  truly, 

"  G.  S.  HUPBARD." 

The  foregoing  letter  gives  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  painting  and  raising  of  the  wolf  sign  at  the  old 
Wentworth  tavern.  The  letter  is  of  great  historical 
value,  and  from  the  known  reliability  of  its  author  is 


painted  or  hung  until  1833,  at  which  time  either  Charles 
Taylor,  or  his  successor.  William  Wattles,  was  the  land- 
lord. That  a  sign  bearing.the  image  of  a  wolf,  rudely 
painted,  once  swung  from  the  pole  of  the  old  Wentworth 
tavern,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  it  is  also  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  put  up  until  long  after  Wentworth  left 
the  hotel — probably  in  1833.  Zebiah  Wentworth  (Estes), 
still  living,  remembers  nothing  of  the  sign;  John  Bates, 
still  living,  remembers  a  rough  board  sign,  put  up  some 
time  after  he  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1832.  So  che 
wolf  sign,  the  Wolf  tavern,  and  the  accompanying  pict- 
ure which  lacks  the  sign  afterward  put  up,  become 
historically  reconciled.  In  1830,  there  was  no  sign  at 
either  of  the  taverns  at  Wolf  Point,  and  no  bridges — 
only  a  ferry.*  In  1833,  there  was  a  sign  of  a  wolf  swung 

*  A  vft1u>ble  thread  of  icstimonjr  was  preiented,  too  Ute  for  publicatioi)  io 
its  proper  connection  with  the  article  concemiiiE  earijr  bridses.  It  erabodiea 
the  result  of  a  meeting  of  the  old  Mttlera  wboK  names  appear,  held  late  fat 
the  fall  of  1883,  and  was  presented  to  the  editors  by  John  Bates,  one  of  the 
stgiWTS.   It  r^ids  as  follows: 

'*  We  all  uree  that  the  fint  bridge  across  the  North  Braodrflftthe  Chicago 
River  was  boiU  in  the  winter  of  1831  and  tSu.  The  fint  widae  ^enfrttr 
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from  the  sign-post  of  the  old  Wentworth  tavern,  and 
bridges  across  both  the  North  and  South  branches. 

These  three  taverns  and  Kinzie's  store  made  Wolf 
Point  the  site  of  the  real  Chicago  of  1830.  The  sale  of 
the  canal  lots,  the  inaprovement  of  the  harbor,  the  erec- 
tion of  warehouses,  and,  in  fact,  the  evolution  of  a  great 
city  on  the  lake  shore,  changed  the  center  of  the  town 
from  Wolf  Point  to  a  region  before  not  believed  to  be 
hatntable,  and  that  location  lost  its  importance,  which 
waned  as  its  taverns  died,  and  strangers  sought  board 


the  house  again  changed  hands,  William  W.  Wattles 
becoming  its  proprietor  and  landlord.  In  Novem- 
ber, he  sold  out  to  Chester  IngersoU,  who  ran  it  an 
uncertain  length  of  time,  first  as  the  **  Traveller's 
Home,"  and  afterward  as  the  Western  Stage  House.  It 
went  out  of  sight  as  a  hotel  in  1834. 

With  the  wane  of  the  hotel  interest  on  the  Point,  its 
importance  fell  off,  and  with  the  great  impulse  of  grow- 
ing trade  at  the  new  town,  with  the  erection  of  a  first- 
class  hotel,  the  Lake  House,  and  the  removal  of  the 
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and  lodging  in  the  new  town  and  at  new  hotels.  The 
old  Wolf  Hotel,  after  Wentworth  left  it,  next  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Taylor 


post-office  farther  down  town,  it  ceased  all  pretentions 
as  the  true  Chicago  after  1834.  The  movement  of  the 
center  of  business  and  the  center  of  popula^on  until 


Mr.  Kinzie  and  family  boarding  with  them  in  part 
payment  for  the  rent.   This  was  in  1833.    In  1833, 

Soath  Bmncb  mi  built  in  the  winter  of  iBsa  and  1833;  and  that  both  bridges 
were  bulk  on  abutments  and  two  '  bents.'  The  abutment!  were  built  of  toga  in 
the  shallow  water  near  the  banks.  The  bents  were  of  four  beavv  loga,  resting 
on  the  bottooi,  in  deeper  water,  stringersof  heavy  logs  stretched  from  the  abut- 
meatsto  the  bents,  and  between  the  bents.  On  these  ntringers  puncheons  or 
qplit  logB  were  laid  for  a  floor.  These  bridges  were  about  ten  feet  wide  and 
witboat  railing!,  for  the  first  few  years,  alter  which  guards,  or  railings,  were 
added.  These  were  both  wagon  badges,  and  were  about  six  feet  above  the 
water,  so  that  teams  pairrl  under  ihem  on  the  ice  freely.  The  bridge  on  the 
South  Bnnch  stood  till  the  spring  of  1837,  when  it  was  eone;  it  was 'there  in 
the  fall  of  1816  (Caion).  Afterwards  in  1837  to  the  foot  bridge  they  lashed 
aone  heavy  ttmbcrs,  which  formed  «  floating  bridge,  only  wide  enough  for  foot 
pHBcngcrs,  or  a  well  trained  nddle-horsc. 

"Cleaver  remembers  driving  acroaa  the  first  bridge  over  the  North  Branch; 
fc  «M  ■  wacoa  bridge,  tea  or  twelve  feet  wide. 

^  »f .  D.  Caton, 

''John  Batbs, 
**CHAitLis  Clbatbb, 
"JohnNoblb.* 


the  great  city  absorbed  all  the  various  hamlets  in  one 
great  whole,  is  traced  by  the  building  and  success  of 
the  various  early  hotels.  Following  is  a  sketch  of  the 
early  hotels  other  than  the  two  Wolf  Point  taverns 
"Iready  sketched,  which,  by  their  success,  marked  the 
location  and  growth  of  the  great  ci^  in  its  early  days. 

Mark  Beaubien,  whose  name  is  inseparajbly  ..linked 
with  almost  every  chapter  of  Chicago's  early  history, 
was  a  famous  hotel-keeper  in  his  day.  He  came  here  in 
1826,  from  Detroit.  In  1831  he  built,  as  he  claimed, 
the  first  frame  house  in  Chicago,  the  Sauganash  Hotel. 
It  is  related  that  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  house, 
Billy  Caldwell  (SauganashJ  one  day  said  to  Beaubien, 
"  I  suppose  you  will  name  your  new  hotel  after  some 
great  man?*'^  "Yes,"  replied  Beaubienp*'!  will,  d 
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shall  call  it  the  *  Sauganash.* "  He  kept  his  word  ;  the 
house  became  famous,  and  its  name  has  gone  into  his- 
tory as  for  years  being  the  largest  and  finest  hotel  in 
Chicago.  Mark,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  jolly  host ; 
after  b^ving  given  his  guests  the  best  his  larder  afforded, 
he  would  of  evenings  tune  up  his  violin,  on  which  he 
was,  for  those  days  at  least,  a  skilled  performer,  and 
often,  till  late  at  night,  amuse  and  entertain  them  with 
his  melody.  Dancing,  too,  generally  formed  no  small 
feature  of  these  sports ;  and  so  the  Sauganash  became 
popular  through  tbe  character  of  its  proprietor  as  a 
musician  as  well  as  for  its  excellence  as  a  hotel.  This 
house  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Street,  at 
the  corner  of  Market,  though  one  or  two  old  settlers 
have  given  the  impression  that  it  fronted  as  much  on 
Market  as  on  Lake.  The  accompanying  illustration  of 
the  building,  showing  it  as  it  appeared  in  1833,  has  been 
pronounced  by  Hon.  John  Wentworth  and  by  Charles 
R.  Vandercook,  who  were  in  that  year  boarders  at  the 
hotel,  a  most  excellent  representation  of  it  as  it  then 
was.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  cabin  which  Mr.  Beaubien 
built  when  he  came  here  stood  on  the  site  where,  a  few 
years  later,  he  built  the  Sauganash  Hotel.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Murphy,  whose  husband  John  Murphy  was  at  different 


times  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  states  that  the  frame  part 
was  an  addition  built  on  to  the  cabin  ;  and  a  writer  who 
was  at  the  hotel  in  the  winter  of  1833-34  says  this  room 
in  the  cs^in,  which  was  then  weather-boarded  on  the 
outside,  was  the  warmest  and  most  comfortable  place  in 
town.  Mr.  Beaubien  kept  the  Sauganash  until  1834, 
when  he  left  it,  and  in  January,  1835,  a  Mr.  Davis 
assumed  control.  Mr.  Beaubien  had  meanwhile  built  a 
new  house  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Wells  and  Lake 
streets.  In  August  of  1834,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
took  charge  of  this  new  hotel,  which  they  christened 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House.  They  remained  there 
until  1836,  when  they  removed  to  the  old  Sauganash, 
the  name  of  which  they  changed  to  United  States  Ho- 
tel. Mr.  Murphy  continued  business  there  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  removed  to  the  West  Side, 
where  he  opened  a  new  hotel  under  the  same  name  he 
had  given  the  old  Sauganash,  which  was  then  converted 
into  a  theater — the  first  in  Chicago.  In  1 839  the  Sauga- 
nash was  once  more  occupied  as  a  hotel,  being  kept  by 
Jesse  Seymour  until  in  1840,  when  Mr.  Murphy  having 
leased  his  new  West  Side  hotel,  again  became  the  propri- 
etor of  it.  He  remained  there  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
when  he  again  returned  to  the  West  Side  to  the  United 
States  Hotel,  Mr.  Smith  having  surrendered  his  lease.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Davis  next  took  the  Sauganash  but 
failing  to  make  it  pay,  Mr.  Murphy  once  more  assumed 
its  management,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  its  owner, 
Augustus  Garrett  Just  how  long  he  continued  to  run 
the  house  this  time  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  in 
1843  when  he  moved  out.  The  next  propnetor  of  the 
Sauganash  was  Jeduthan  Brown,  and  he  was  succeeded 
in  1844  by  L.  M.  Osterhaudt,  who  kept  it  for  several 
years,  when  it  passed  into  the  control  of  M.  &  G.  Wal- 
rod,  who  were  its  proprietors  until  1848.   From  the 


directory  of  that  year  it  appears  that  Newell  Strattun 
had  control,  and  in  1851  B.  S.  Foster  wasi  n  charge 
at  the  time  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  conflagration 
which  swept  from  existence,  save  in  the  memories  only 
of  those  who  had  known  for  years  this  historic  build- 
ing, occurred  at  half-past  3  o  clock  Tuesday  morning, 
March  4. 1851;  the  following  account  of  which  is  found 
in  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie  of  March  8,  1851 : 

"At  about  half-past  three  o'clock  last  Tuesday  mominf  flames 
were  discovered  issamg  from  the  roof  of  tbe  Sauganash  Hotd  on 
Market  Street,  between  Lake  and  Randolph  streets,  and  so  rapid 
was  their  projgress  among  the  combustible  materials  in  that  vicinity 
that  nine  buildings  were  destroyed,  befcve  being  finally  sobdoed 
by  the  firemen.  The  bnikliogs  destroyed  were  owned  by  the 
Garrett  esute." 

The  account  then  roenti(»is  the  occupants,  and 
among  the  rest  sa^  "  Sauganash  Hotel,  B.  S.  Foster." 
Concerning  the  origin  of  the  fire  the  article  concludes 

"  It  is  supposed  that  the  fire  was  the  work  of  an  incendla^. 
The  supposition  is  strengthened  Inr  the  fact  that  while  tbe  fiie 
Monday  evening  was  ragii^  at  the  comer  of  Lake  Street  and 
Wabash  Avenue,  an  unoccu{Med  building  adjtdning  the  Sanganaali 
Hotel  was  set  on  fire  in  an  upper  stwy,  but  was  discovered  and 
put  out  before  making  any  considerable  progress." 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  this  notable  building,  which 
for  so  long  was  a  pronninent  mark  of  interest  in  Chica- 
go's early  days. 

Another  hotel  and  scarcely  less  noted  in  its  time 
was  the  Green  Tree  Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Canal  and  Lake  streets.  It  was  built  by  James 
Ktnzie  in  1833,  and  opened  for  business  by  David 
Clock,  who  in  a  short  time  relinquished  his  proprietor- 
ship to  Edward  Parsons.  The  next  proprietors  were 
two  young  men,  Snow  and  Spear,  who  kept  it  until 
1838,  when  John  Gray  managed  it  until  1841.  He 
sold  out  to  George  W,  Rogers,  who  was  its  owner  until 
1845.  During  his  time  the  house  vras  known  as  the 
Chicago  Hotel.  The  following  year  he  was  succeeded 
by  F.  A.  Mclntyre.  From  the  directory  of  1848  it  is 
learned  that  J.  W.  Noyes  was  then  running  it  under  the 
name  of  Noyes  Hotel.  In  the  next  year  it  again 
changed  hands  and  names,  being  called  the  Rail  Road 
House,  which  title  it  held  until  1851,  when  it  became 
the  Atlantic  Hotel.  Shortly  after  that  year,  Fred  Meher 
took  charge  of  the  house  and,  in  1854,  changed  its 
name  to  the  (West)  Lake  Street  House.  He  continued 
to  run  it  until  1859.  Afterward  it  became  a  tenement 
house,  having,  however,  a  sialoon  in  the  lower  front 
part.  It  remained  standing  at  the  comer  of  West  Lake 
and  Canal  streets  until  1880,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Nos.  33,  35  and  37  Milwaukee  Avenue,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  American  Iron  Company's  buildings 
which  now  occupy  its  former  site.  At  this  time  (1884 ) 
the  house  still  stands  at  the  above  numbers,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  one  amon^  the  thousands  who  pass  it  daily  are 
aware  of  its  historic  character  or  that  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  existence  in  the  city.  There  stands 
to-day  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Canal  and  Randolph 
streets  a  small  two-story  frame  building,  sadly  dinged  Dy 
age  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  for  which  the  claim  is 
made  that  it  was  the  first  frame  house  built  on  the 
West  Side.  In  years  now  long  since  past  it  was  known 
as  the  Western  Hotel,  and  was  built  in  1835,  as  near  as 
can  be  learned,  by  W.  H.  Stow,  who  came  to  Chicago 
in  1833.  Mr.  Stow  was  by  trade  an  iron  founder,  and 
at  one  time  had  his  shops  on  the  rear  end  of  the  lot  on 
which  he  later  built  his  hotel.  As  he  empl<^red  a 
number  of  men,  his  house  was  more  of  a  boarding- 
house  for  local  custom  than  for  the  accommodation  ci 
the  transient  public.  Mr.  Stow  kept  the  house  until 
1852,  at  which  time  he  rented  it  to  Ma.^in  Dodge  and 
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William  R.  Irish,  who,  under  the  firm  name  of  Dodge 
and  Irish,  conducted  it  until  the  following  year,  when 
Irish  retired  from  the  firm,  being  succeeded  by  A.  P. 
Collar.  The  name  of  the  house  was,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Stow  from  its  management,  changed  to  Commer* 
cial  Hotel.  Dodge  &  Collar  rematiied  the  proprietors 
until  early  in  1854,  when  the  building  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  After  this  it  was  rebuilt  and  in  the 
years  1855-56  appears  in  the  city  directories  as  the 
Wilson  House,  kept  by  T.  O.  Wilson.  With  this  termi- 
nated its  career  as  a  hotel  or  boarding-house.  It  is 
now  occupied  as  a  saloon,  which  is  kept  and  owned  by 
a  son  of  the  man  who  originally  built  and  owned  the 
house. 

Chicago  did,  however,  have  a  really  grand  hotel  as 
early  as  1835  ;  this  was  the  Lake  House,  located  on  the 


$10,000.  William  Rickards  was  the  next  manager  in 
1844,  and  remained  in  charge  several  years,  finally,  how- 
ever, leaving  there  to  take  control  of  the  Sherman 
House.  In  1S54  the  house  was  remodeled,  inside,  an 
additional  story,  with  a  handsome  cupola  added,  and 
was  opened  as  a  first-class  hotel  by  James  E.  Hays  and 
M.  M.  Smalley.  This  firm  remained  the  proprietors 
until  in  1856,  when  Mr.  Boardman  took  it  and  ran  it 
until  1858.  After  repeated  experiments  to  make  it  a 
financial  success,  all  of  which  proved  failures,  the  house 
was  converted  into  residence  flats  and  was  so  used  until 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

From  1849  to  1852,  Edward  H.  Aiken  kept  a  hotel 
called  the  Lake  Street  House,  situated  at  Nos.  135  and 
137  Lake  Street  In  1852  this  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  Mr.  Aiken  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Gar- 
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comers  of  Kinzie,  Rush  and  Michigan  streets,  fronting  on 
the  latter.  .This  hotel,  which  was  built  of  brick,  was  three 
stories  and  a  basement  .in  height,  was  elegantly  fur- 
nished throughout,  and  cc^t  its  owners  nearly  $100,000. 
The  men  whose  enterprise  led  them  into  building  a 
house  which  for  those  days  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
needs  of  the  town,  were  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  General 
David  S.  Hunter,  John  H.  Kinzie,  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan  and 
Major  James  B.  Campbell.  The  hotel  was  completed 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  the  autumn  of  1836, 
Jacob  Russel,  of  Middleton,  Conn.,  assuming  con- 
trol of  its  management.  In  1839  Mr.  Russel  left  the 
Lake  House  to  take  charge  of  the  City  Hotel  (the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  Sherman  House)  which  had  just  been 
opened  to  the  public,  and  George  E.  Shelley,  of  Baltimore, 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  Lake  House.  Mr.  Shelley 
introduced  a  French  cook,  printed  bills  of  fare,  and 
various  other  innovations  in  the  management  of  the 
house.  The  following  year  Daniel  S.  Griswold  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Shelley  in  the  management  of  the  Lake 
House,  and  some  years  after  this  it  was  sold  under  a 
foreclosure  of  mortgage,  by  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold, 
attorney  for  the  mortgagees,  to  Hon.  Thomas  Dyer,  for 


den  City  House,  which  then  stood  on  the  comer  of 
Madison  and  Market  streets.  Mr.  Aiken  remained  there 
until  in  1855.  The  house  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  R.  and  G.  W.  Storrs,  who  were  its  owners  until  1859. 
Robert  Hill  next  became  Its  proprietor.  Afterward 
the  house  was  taken  by  Mr.  Throop,  the  man  who  built 
it,  and  was  conducted  by  him  until  it  was,  a  few  years 
latter,  destroyed  by  fire.  The  large  wholesale  house  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  now  (1884)  occupies  the  comer 
where  it  formerly  stood. 

The  Mansion  House  was  built  in  1831  by  Dexter 
Graves ;  it  stood  on  Lake  near  Dearborn  and  almost 
opposite  the  old  Tremont  House.  As  originally  butit,  the 
Mansion  House  was  situated  some  little  distance  back 
from  the  street,  but  two  years  later  Mr.  Graves  erected 
a  frame  addition  in  the  front,  which  came  out  to  a  line 
with  the  street  About  this  time  he  sold  it  to  a  Mr. 
Haddock,  his  son-in-law,  who  kept  it  until  1835  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Abram  A.  Markle,  wqo,  for 
two  years  thereafter  accommodated  and  entertained 
many  of  Chicago's  early  residents,  and  travelers  coming 
this  way  to  take  an  observation  ol  the  "  town  lying  in 
the  mud." 
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In  1837  it  was  kept  by  Jason  Gurley  and  two 
years  later  by  Asher  Rossiter.  In  1844  Charles  Skinner 
and  J.  F.  Smith  were  its  proprietors.  The  directory  of 
1845  shows  it  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  C.  W.  Cook. 
In  1848  Jacob  R.  Bates  took  it.  Two  years  later  the 
greater  part  of  the  house  was  removed  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  and  was 
fitted  up  as  a  hotel  under  the  name  of  the  Dearborn 
House. 

Among  the  minor  houses  in  the  year  1845  was  the 
Eagle  Tavern  at  Dearborn  and  South  Water  streets, 
the  Fanner's  Exchange  on  Lake  Street  near  Wabash 
Avenue,  and  the  Illinois  Exchange,  corner  Welts  and 
Lake  streets. 

There  were  in  1S39  the  following  minor  taverns  : 
the  Columbian  House,  on  the  corner  of  Wells  and 
South  Water  streets ;  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  comer  of 
Kinzie  and  Rush  streets;  the  Southern  Hotel,  comer  of 
State  and  Twelfth  streets;  the  Buffalo  Hotel,  on  South 
Water  Street;  the  Lake  Street  Coffee  House,  corner  of 
Lake  and  Wells  streets  ;  the  Ohio  House,  on  LaSatle 
Street,  and  Myrick's  Tavern  (the  Bull's  Head)  on  Cot- 
tage Grove  Avenue,  near  Twenty-ninth  Street. 

These  hotels,  which  in  the  English  sense,  might 
more  appropriately  be  called  inns,  were  establishments 
which  met  a  demand  for  modest  accommodations, 
peculiarly  active  in  young  and  growing  towns. 

The  New  York  House  was  built  in  1834  and  opened 
to  the  public  the  following  year  by  Lathrop  Johnson 
and  George  Stevens,  who  conducted  it  until  the  fall  of 
1839,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  L.  M.  Osterhoudt. 
He  remained  its  keeper  until  1843. 

In  1849-50  W.  R.  Green  and  B,  H.  Skinner  kept  a 
hotel,  known  as  the  New  York  House,  at  211  and  213 
Randolph  Street.  A  few  years  later  the  firm  became 
Smith  &  Tiernan.  In  1858  the  house  was  still  kept 
as  a  hotel  by  J.  F.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Smith 
&  Tiernan. 

The  United  States  Hotel,  which  has  been  mentioned 
so  frequently  in  the  account  of  the  old  Sauganash,  was 
built  by  Mr.  Murphy ;  it  stood  on  Canal  Street,  near 
Randolph.  The  house  changed  hands  often  during  its 
career,  and  at  the  time  it  burned,  in  1852,  was  kept  by 
David  L.  Rogers. 

The  Vermont  House,  which  stood  on  Market  Street, 
between  Lake  and  Randolph  streets,  flourished  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Sauganash  and  was  kept  for  years,  in 
fact  until  1864,  by  Joshua  Bell. 

The  American  Temperance  House,  situated  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Lake  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue, 
was  built  by  Asher  Rossetter  in  1840,  and  opened  to 
the  public  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  Charles 
W.  Cook  was  its  first  proprietor,  and  kept  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  yeare,  being  succeeded  by  Jeduthan  Brown ;  later 
Jason  Gurley  purchased  an  interest  and  the  firm  in  1845 
was  Brown  &  Gurley.  Then  A.  J.  Douglass  took  con- 
trol, conducting  the  house  until  1849,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Milton  Barney,  who  continued  its 
proprietor  until  1852.  In  this  year  Mr.  Rossetter  took 
charge,  changing  the  name  to  the  American  House,* 
omitting  the  word  "  temperance."  In  the  directory  of 
1854  "A.  Rossetter  &  Co."  are  put  down  as  propri- 
etors ;  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that  John  M, 
King  had  managing  charge  of  the  house.  In  the  fall 
of  i8<4  W.  R.  Irish,  who,  it  wiil  be  remembered,  at  one 
time  kept  the  old  Western  Hotel,  became  the  proprietor, 
conducting  it  until  1856.  In  the  fall  of  that  year, 
William  Church  and  Charles  Bissel  took  the  house  until 
1858,  when  it  again  changed  hands,  L.  P.  Hill  taking 
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control ;  he  continued  its  proprietor  until,  in  186 1,  the 
house  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  business  block 
which  occupied  its  site  until  the  fire  of  187 1. 

The  City  Hotel,  subsequently  the  Sherman  House, 
was  built  in  1836-37  by  Francis  C.  Sherman.  Jacob 
Russel  was  its  first  proprietor,  taking  possession  in 
December,  1837.  In  1844,  Mr.  Sherman  remodeled 
the  house,  added  two  stories,  making  it  five  stories 
high,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Sherman  House. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Russel  retired  from  its  manage- 
ment and  was  succeeded  by  James  Williamson  and  A. 
H.  Squier;  the  next  year  Mr  Williamson  retired  from 

the  firm,  William  Rickards  purchasing  his  interest 
This  firm,  Rickards  &  Squier,  retained  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  house  until  in  1851,  when  they  sold  out  to 
Brown  &  Tuttle,  late  of  the  City  Hotel,  a  building 
which  then  stood  on  Lake  Street,  near  Wabash  Avenue, 
and  was  formerly  the  Farmer's  Exchange.  In  February 
of  1854,  Mr.  Brown  sold  his  interest  to  A.  H.  Patmor, 
and  until  1859  the  firm  was  Tuttle  &  Patmor.  In  1858 
the  proprietors  were  Martin  Dodge  and, Hiram  Longly. 

-In  1833,  the  first  Tremont  House,  situated  then  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets, 
was  built  by  Alanson  Sweet.  It  was  kept  as  a  saloon 
and  boarding-house  by  him  and  a  man  from  Canada, 
named  Darwin.  Then  the  Couch  brothers  purchased 
the  property  and  Ira  Couch  opened  it  as  a  hotel.  He 
ran  it  until  1836,  when  his  brother  James  took  control, 
and  was  managing  it  at  the  time  it  bumed,  October  27, 
1839.   In  December  of  the  same  year  the  erection  of 


the  new  house  was  begun,  on  the  corner  where  the 
present  Tremont  stands,  and  on  the  aoth  of  May,  1840, 
the  building  was  completed.  Both  of  these  structures 
were  of  wood  and  far  different  in  style  and  cost  of 
construction  from  the  costly  edifice  which  to-day  ranks 
among  Chicago's  leading  hotels.  The  house,  however, 
did  a  large  business  and  prospered  finely  until  July  21, 
1849,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  proprietors, 
however,  immediately  set  to  work  rebuilding,  this  time 
a  brick  structure,  which  was  opened  in  October,  1850. 
Ira  Couch  remained  the  proprietor  until  1853,  when  the 
house  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Gage  brothers, 
David  A.  and  George  W.  Two  years  later  John  Drake, 
now  of  the  Grand  Pacific,  was  associated  with  them,  and 


in  1858  Gage  Bros.  &  Drake  were  its  proprietors. 
Speaking  of  the  house  in  its  earlier  days,  James  Couch 
says  that  ofttimes  they  were  so  crowded  that  not  only 
all  the  beds,  but  every  available  space  of  flqpr  room, 
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would  at  night  be  occupied  by  travelers,  who  were  glad 
enough  to  get  even  a  pallet  on  the  floor.  A  single  boat 
would  bringtwo  and  three  hundred  passengers  at  a  trip, 
and  as  the  Tremont  was  a  popular  hotel,  it  was  on  such 
occasions  taxed  to  its  utmost  for  their  accommodation. 

The  Steamboat  Hotel,  on  North  Water  Street,  near 
Kinzie,  was  kept  in  1S35  by  John  Davis,  and  from  1836 
to  1839  by  William  McCorrister,  as  the  American 
Hotel. 

The  Chicago  Temperance  House  in  1839  stood  on 
La  Salle  Street,  near  Lake,  and  until  1844  was  kept  by 


by  fire,  and  Mr.  Barker  removed  to  the  corner  of  Wells 
and  Randolph  streets,  taking  charge  of  a  hotel,  then 
newly  built,  which  he  also  christened  the  Baltic  House. 
This  house  he  kept  until  1855,  when  O.  V.  Colby  took 
it,  changing  its  name  to  the  Colby  House.  Mr.  Colby 
remained  there  until  in  1856-57,  when  the  house  was 
torn  down  and  a  new  building,  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
was  erected  in  its  stead. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  building  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Isaac  Speer,  a  worthy  citizen,  by  trade  a 
jeweler,  conducted  an  extensive  establishment  at  77 
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David  L.  Roberts.  In  the  following  year  it  was  taken 
by  Augustus  Dickinson,  who  kept  it  until  1S49,  when  it 
was  probably  torn  down  or  was  no  longer  used  as  a 
hotel. 

The  new  City  Hotel,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Lake  and  State  streets,  was  erected  in  1848.  Before 
this,  for  some  years,  a  wooden  building  under  the  same 
name  occupied  the  same  ground.  When  the  new  house 
was  built,  Jeduthan  Brown  was  its  proprietor,  and  the 
next  year  A.  H.  Tuttle  became  a  partner.  They  con- 
ducted the  house  until  185 1.  when  they  went  to  the 
Sherman  House.  In  1856  the  City  Hotel  was  kept  by 
John  H.  Thorn  and  William  F.  Orcott,  the  next  year  by 
Orcott  &  Sutherland,  and  in  1858  by  Richard  Somers 
&  Co. 

In  1848  Peleg  A.  Barker  kept  the  Baltic  House, 
situated  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Ran- 
dolph streets.    Two  years  later  this  house  was  destroyed 


Lake  Street.  He  had  in  his  employ  a  man  named 
Howgate,  in  whom  he  reposed  every  confidence.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1853  Mr.  Speer  was  astonished  on 
balancing  his  books  to  discover  that,  notwithstanding  a 
brisk  trade  and  an  apparent  prosperous  business,  he 
was  losing  money.  The  mystery  was  wholly  unexplain- 
able.  He,  however,  kept  on,  and  the  three  years  fol- 
lowing showed  precisely  the  same  results  ;  at  this  time, 
he  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  reasons  apparent  for  his  affairs  being  in 
so  deplorable  a  condition.  While  he  was  thus  lament- 
ing his  troubles,  the  news  reached  here  that  the  detec- 
tives of  St,  Louis  had  unearthed,  in  that  city,  a  lot  of 
stolen  jewelry,  which  bore  the  trade  mark  of  Mr. 
Speer.  Investigation  followed,  and  che  fact  was  dis- 
closed that  Howgate  had  been  systematically  robbing 
him  for  years,  and  mainly  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
thefts,  had  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Metropolitan 
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Hotel  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Baltic. 
Howgate  was  apprehended,  brought  to  trial,  and  the 
matter  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Speer  receiving  the  new 
hotel,  in  reparation  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  In 
1857  the  Metropolitan  was  kept  by  John  Mason  and  a 
man  named  Goodman, 

The  Matteson  House  was  built  in  1850  by  C.  H. 
Bissell,  immediately  following  the  destruction  of  the 
old  Baltic,  already  mentioned.  It  was  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public,  with  W.  L.  Pearce  as  proprietor, 
in  the  month  of  August  of  the  following  year.  Mr. 
Pearce  kept  the  house  until  1854,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Herrick  Stevens  and  J.  P.  Willard,  who, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Stevens  &  Willard,  were  its 
proprietors  until  1S59.  in  that  year  Charles  H.  Bissell 
and  William  S.  Goodrich  took  it,  and  a  few  years  later 
it  was  purchased  by  Robert  Hill,  who  kept  it  until  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1871. 

In  1854,  besides  the  hotels  already  mentioned,  there 
were  the  following  :  The  Bissell  House,  at  224  Lake 
Street,  P.  Bissell  &  Son,  proprietors ;  the  Bradley 
House,  corner  of  Van  Buren  and  Sherman  streets,  by 
Boyington  &  Turley  ;  the  Bull's  Head,  by  H.  Hopkins, 
at  the  head  of  Madison  Street,  where  is  now  situated 
the  Washingtonian  Home ;  the  Breraan  House,  by 
C  Nockin,  at  245  South  Clark  Street ;  Doty's  Hotel, 
by  Theodoris  Doty,  at  64  and  66  Randolph  Street ;  the 
Foster  House,  by  Geiselman  &  Bro.,  Kinzie,  corner  of 
Clark  ;  Hamilton  House,  by  J.  F.  Draper  &  Co.,  at  14 
North  Clark ;  the  Lake  View  House,  by  J.  H.  Rees,  on 
the  north  lake  shore  ;  the  McCardel  House,  McCardel 
&  Crane,  17,  19  and  zi  Dearborn;  Merchant's,  La 
Salle  Street  near  South  Water,  by  E.  Moore ;  Naper- 
vilie  House,  at  191  Randolph,  by  A.  Schall ;  National 
Hotel,  Randolph,  near  Peoria,  by  Brown  &  Crout ;  the 
New  England  House,  at  40  Kinzie,  by  Briggs  &  Felt- 
housen ;  the  Philadelphia  House,  Washington,  corner 
of  Franklin,  by  Buest  &  Bunn ;  the  Planter's  House, 
by  J.  McDonald,  Randolph,  corner  Wells ;  the  Rock 
Island  House,  south  end  Clark  Street,  H.  Longley  ;  the 
Yorkshire  House,  J.  Watson,  Wells,  near  Randolph. 
-  From  this  time  up  to  1859  the  hotels  of  minor  im- 
portance multiplied  rapidly.  Those  of  any  prominence 
or  worthy  of  mention,  erected  during  this  period,  were  : 
The  Audubon  House,  Nos.  68  and  70  West  Lake 
Street ;  the  Boardman  House,  comer  Clark  and  Har- 
rison ;  the  Briggs  House,  Randolph  and  Wells,  built  in 
1854  by  William  Briggs  and  kept  by  John  Floyd  & 
George  H.  French,  who  were  still  its  proprietors  in 
1857  ;  the  Cleveland  House,  also  new,  kept  by  A. 
Cleveland,  at  Nos.  46,  48,  50  and  52  West  Lake ;  the 
Richmond  House,  corner  South  Water  and  Michigan 
Avenue  ;  and  the  Young  America,  which  stood  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Randolph  and  Dearborn,  near 
Rice's  theater.  Of  perhaps  a  score,  the  names  of  which 
have  not  been  mentioned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  they  were  boarding  houses,  transitory,  many  of 
them,  in  their  character,  and  not  living  long  enough  to 
become  fixed  or  permanent  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment. 

Family  of  Elijah  Wentworth. — The  following 
sketch  of  the  family  of  Elijah  Wentworth  is  compiled 
from  the  very  authentic  and  elaborate  work  of  John 
Wentworth,  LL.  D.,  entitled  '*  The  Wentworth  Gene- 
alogy, English  and  American,"  published  in  1878,  in 
three  volumes.  Some  additions  and  unimportant  emen- 
dations have  been  made  from  the  statements  of  Mrs. 
Zebiah  Wentworth  (Estes),  given  during  the  summer  of 
1883. 

Elijah  Wentworth,  son  of  Elijah  and  Rebecca 


(Capen)  Wentworth,  was  born  in  Stoughten,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1776.  He  married,  in  1798  or  1799,  Lucy 
Walker,  of  Hampden,  Maine,  and,  after  his  marriage, 
removed  to  Duck  Trap,  Maine.  In  1817,  with  his 
family,  he  emigrated  West;  first  to  Kentucky;  thence  to 
Illinois,  and  thence  to  Dodgeville,  Wis.  He  came  to 
Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1829.* 

In  January,  1830,  he  opened  the  Wolf  Point  Hotel, 
which  he  rented  of  Mr.  Kinzie  and  which  he  kept  until 
late  in  the  fall  of  that  year  when  he  removed  to  a  claim 
he  had  taken,  eight  miles  northwest  of  the  city,  near  where 


Jefferson  Station,  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road, now  is.  Here  he  built  quite  a  targe  log  house  and 
opened  another  tavern,  which  he  kept  uninteruptedly 
(except  during  a  short  time  when  driven  Into  refuge  at 
Fort  Dearborn  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in  1832), 
for  many  years.  His  wife  died  of  cholera  in  Chicago, 
July  22,  1849.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sweet,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich,  in  November,  1863. 
He  was  buried  in  Chicago. 
Their  children  were 

Hiram,  born  in  Vassalborough,  Maine,  April  22, 
1800. 

Elijah  Wentworth,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Lincolnville, 
Maine,  March  30,  1803.  He  came  to  Chicago  either 
in  1830  or  1831.  He  was  elected,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  first  Coroner  of  Cook  County.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Lyons,  Cook  County,  where  he  kept  the 
well-known  Black  Horn  tavern.  He  was  Postmaster 
fora  while  (1844).    In  1875  he  was  living  in  Galesburg, 


*  This  date  u  given  by  Zebiah  Wentworth. 
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Knox  Co.,  III.  He  married,  January  15,  1832,  Eliza 
Jane  Weed,  Plainfield,  Will  Co.,  III.  She  died  in  Chi- 
cago, June  24,  1836;  (2)  he  married  Angelina,  daughter 
of  Demas  Colton,  Middletown,  Conn.  She  died  at  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  July  25,  1858.  (3)  He  married  at 
Galesburg,  June  13, 1864,  Mrs.  Elmira  L.  Myers  (widow). 
He  died  at  Galesburg,  November  18,  1875. 

Eliza  died  young  in  IlUnois. 

Lucy,  born  in  LincolnviUe,  Maine,  October  25, 1807; 
married  October  12, 1827,  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  III.,  John 
Ray,  Willow  Springs,  Wis.    She  died  April  24,  1864. 

Mary  Wilson,  born  October  19,  1808;  married  (i) 
William  Clark,  Lewiston,  Fulton  Co.,  111.  He  died  at 
Fort  Winaebago,  Wis.,  1831.   (2)  John  Holcomb.  She 


died  in  1834,  at  Fekin,  111.  Ruth  Whitney,  died  in 
infancy  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Zebiah  Walker  (Estes),  born  in  Hampden,  Maine, 
April  19,  1810;  married  Elijah  S.  Estes,  now  of  Bay 
View,  Wis.,  September  4,  1836,  where  (January,  1884;, 
she  is  still  living. 

Susan,  born  in  Hampden,  Maine,  July  12,  1811; 
married  (i)  July  i,  William  Anderson;  (2)  Charles 
Sweet.  February  16,  1836,  moved  to  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
where  she  died,  March  25,  1882. 

Isaac  died  in  infancy  in  Ohio,  about  1813. 

George  H.,  bom  September  9, 1815,  near  Lexmgton, 
Ky.   Now,  1884,  living  in  the  town  of  Lake,  Wis. 


VIXW  ON  CLARK  STREET  IN  1857. 
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Illinois  River,  fortified  by  LaSalle  and  Ton- 
ty— LaSalle  writes  to  La  Barre  from  the 
Chicagou  Portage — Miamis  settled  at  Fort 
St.  Louis    33-64 

1684—  Tonty  attacked  at  Fort  St.  Louis  by  the 
Iroquois — De  la  Durantaye  comes  with  a 
party  from  Mackinac  to  relief  of  Tonty — 
Fort  built  at  "  Chicagou  "   65 

1685 —  Tonty  visits  De  la  Durantaye  as  his  fort  at 
Chicago   65 

1687-88 — Henri  Joutel  and  companions  twice  visit 

Chicago   65 

1699 —  St.  Cosrae,  Tonty,  De  Montigny,  Davion 
and  De  la  Source  at  Chicago — Miami  Mis- 
sion established  in  charge  of  Fathers  Pinet 
and  Bineteau — ^Boy  lost  on  the  Chicago 
prairie  __   66-287 

1700 —  Fathers  Gravier  and  Marest  found  new  Kas- 
kaskia Mission — De  Courtemanche  visits  the 
Miamis  at  St.  Joseph  and  at  Chicago  to 
arrange  for  making  peace  with  the  Iroquois.  67 

1702 — Fort  St.  Louis  abandoned  as  a  military  post 

by  the  French   67 

1700-06 — Deaths  of  Fathers  Pinet  and  Bineteau, 

first  Chicago  priests   67-68 

1718 — James  Logan  explores  route  to  the  Missis- 
sippi   79 

1702-36 — Constant  war  in  northern  Illinois  between 
the  French  and  their  allies  the  Illinois,  and 
the  Foxes— Illinois  driven  from  the  Illinois 
River — Miamis  driven  eastward — Abandon- 
ment of  the  Chicago  route  from  Canada 
to  the  Mississippi   67-69 

1726-57 — Northern  Illinois  deserted  by  the  French.  6g 
Immigration  of  Northwestern  tribes. ......  34 

1764 — Treaty  between  Western  Confederacy  of 

Indians  and  the  English   34 

1769— Pottawatomies conquer  the  Illinois  at  Starved 
Rock,  and  become  the  dominant  tribe  of 
Upper  Illinois   34-35 

1773 — William  Murray,  an  English '  subject,  pur- 
chases land  of  the  Indians,  which  extends 
up  the  Illinois  River  to  "  Chicagou  or  Gar- 
lick  Creek  " — "  Illinois  Land  Company  " 
formed    69-70 

1778 —  French  trader  named  Guarie  settled  at  Chi- 
cago _   92 

1779—  96 — Baptiste  Point  De  Saible  settled  at  Chi- 

cago    70 

1780 —  "Illinois  Land  Company"  re-organized  at 
Philadelphia   70 

1783 — Treaty  with  Northwestern  tribes   34 

1786— Letter  of  William  Burnett  alluding  to  Chi- 
cago".    72 

1790 — ^Battles  between  General  Manner's  army  and 

Indians  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  aniiKFort  . 
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1 791 — Expeditionsof  Generals  Scott,  Wilkinson  and 
St.  Clair  against  the  Western  Confederacy 
of  Indians  —  French  trader  at  Chicago 
killed  by  Pottawatomies     34t  9* 

1794 —  Victory  of  General  Anthony  Wayne  over 
Western  Confederacy   34 

1795 —  Treaty  of  Greenville — Chicago  first  officially 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  .  ..  35,  70,  79 

1796—  Le  Mai,  a  French  trader,  buys  the  cabin  of 

Point  De  Saible   72 

1798 — Letter  of  William  Burnett  referring  to  an 

expected  garrison  at  Chicago   72 

1803 —  Arrival  at  Chicago  of  Captain  John  Whistler, 
with  company  of  United  States  soldiers — 
Establishment  of  Fort  Dearborn  72-80 

1804 —  Settlement  of  first  permanent  white  resident, 

John  Kinzie   72 

United  States  Indian  Agency  established .  86,  97 
Birth  of  first  white  child  (Ellen  M.  Kinzie).  76 

1805 —  First  Masonic  Lodge  established  in  Illinois.  507 

1809 —  American  Fur  Company  organized  by  John 

J.  Astor   93 

Territory  of  Illinois  set  oflF  from  Indiana...  599 

1810 —  Captain  Nathan  Heald  succeeds  Captain 
Whistler  as  commandant  at  Fort  Dearborn — 
Pottawatomie  council  at  St  Joseph  in  regard 
to  the  tribe  joining  Tecumseh  and  the 

Prophet    80 

Matthew  Irwin  made  United  States  Factor 

at  Chicago   87 

Illinois  Pottawatomies  commence  hostilities 

against  the  whites   76-77-80 

Mention  of  Chicago's  first  physician,  John 

Cooper  457 

Attention  of  Government  drawn  to  scheme 
of  canal  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
Mississippi  River   166 

1810-  11 — First  Chicago  teacher  and  pupil   204 

181 1 —  Matthew  Irwin  and  John  LaHme  write  to 
United  States  officers  regarding  Indian 
depredations  in  Illinois— ^ttle  of  Tippe- 
canoe— Pottawatomie  council  on  the  Illinois 

River  at  Peoria  77-78-79 

Southwest  Fur  Company  formed   93 

1812  (April  6} — Settlers  murdered  at  "Lee's  place" 
on  the  South  Branch  at  the  Chicago  River — 
(June  18)  United  States  declares  war  against 
England — (July  16)  Fort  Mackinac  surren- 
dered— (August  15)  Massacre  of  the  Fort 
Dearborn  garrison— (August  16)  Fort  Dear- 
born burnt  by  the  Indians — Detroit  sur- 
rendered by  General  Hull  80-83 

First  mention  of  Chicago  militia   264 

1814 —  First  merchant  brig  put  on  the  Upper  Lakes 
— Canal  scheme  favorably  mentioned  by 
President  Madison  ,  240-166 

1815 —  "Dean  House"  built  on  the  lake  shore — 
Foreigners  prohibited  by  Congress  from 
dealing  in  furs  in  the  United  States  and 

Territories   .  85-93 

Garden  belonging  to  Fort  Dearborn  culti- 
vated by  Antoine  Ouilmette  and  Alexander 

Robinson   92 

Treaties  of  peace  with  the  Pottawatomies  at 
Port^e  des  Sioux  and  Detroit   35 

1816 —  Fort  Dearborn  rebuilt — Indian  Agency  and 
United  States  Factory  re-established — 
Treaty  of  St.  Louis,  by  which  lands  around 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  were  deeded  to 
Government  83-92 


Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown  incor- 
porated— First  legal  banking  in  the  State..  524 
Major  S.  H.  Long  explores  future  route 

of  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal     166 

First  Chicago  School  opened   204 

1816-  17 — Conant  and  Mack's  trading-house  estab- 

lished at  Chicago  --9?-93 

1817 —  Samuel  A.  Storrow,  of  Massachusetts,  visits 
and  describes  Fort  Dearborn  and  the  Chi- 
cago River  and  portage    100 

American  Fur  Company  re-organized,  and 

agency  established  at  Mackinac  93-94 

The  schooner  "  Heartless  "  wrecked  o£f  Chi- 
cago harbor   240 

1817—  1818 — Schooners  "Baltimore"  and  "Her- 

cules" run  between  Chicago  and  Mackinac.  94-95 

1818 —  Judiciary  organized  under  State  Constitution  419 
Agency  of  American  Fur  Company  estab- 
lished at  Chicago — First  visit  of  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard,  now  (1884)  the  oldest  living  resi- 
dent    96-1 10 

(Apjil  13)  Illinois  admitted  as  a  State   599 

John  H.  Kinzie  indentured  to  Ameriom 
Fur  Company     74 

1819 —  Incorporation  of  first  State  bank  and  estab- 
lishment of  four  branches   526 

Schooner  "  Jackson  "  plies  between  Chicago 
and  Mackinac   95 

1820 —  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott  appointed  United 
States  Indian  Agent — Lewis  Cass  and 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  visit  Chicago,  which 
consists  of  Fort  Dearborn  and  three  log 
houses — "  Cobweb  Castle,"  completed  by 

Dr.  Wolcott   90-roo 

Government  goods  in  United  States  Factory 
valued  at  $20,000   89 

182 1 —  First  mention  of  a  Chicago  Justice  of  the 

Peace   420 

"Walk  in  the  Water  "  wrecked   240 

Chicago  shore  line  fiist  surveyed  589 

Treaty  with  the  "  United  Tribes  "  at  Chicago  35 

1822 —  U.  S.  Factory  discontinued   89 

First  baptism  (Alexander  Beaubien  baptized 

by  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Badin)    288 

Charles  C.  Trowbridge  visits  Chicago,  on' 
Government  business.    (In  regard  to  the 

location  of  Indian  Mission  schools.)   100 

Masonic  Grand  Lodge  instituted  in  Illinois.  507 

1822 —  (March)  Congress  grants  to  Illinois  permis- 
sion to  cut  a  canal  through  the  State, 
donating  90  feet  each  side  the  route,  and 
appropriates  $10,000  for  survey  166 

1823 —  (February) — Bill  passed  by  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  survey  of  canal  route,  and  ap- 
pointing commissioners .   166 

(June  5) — Arrival  of  Major  Long's  expedi- 
tion—  Chicago  described  by  William  H. 
Keating  as  consisting  of  "a  few  huts" — Its 
lake  trade  not  exceeding  "the  cargo  of  five 

or  six  schooners"   100 

(May) — Fort  Dearborn  evacuated  by  garri- 
son and  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wol- 
cott; (July  20) — First  Chicago  marriage  (Dr. 
Wolcott  and  Ellen  M.  Kinzie).  74,  76,  84,  85,  90 
Archibald  Clyboume  and  David  McKee 
become  residents  of  Chics^o — Government 

blacksmith  shop  established   101-566 

Chicago  taxed  as  a  part  of  Fulton  county, 
and  John  Kinzie  (December  2)  recommended 
for  Justice  of  the  Pegf?g,p|^iQ^  ^^^M^lt. 
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1824— Illinois  divided  into  five  judicial  circuits  419 

Five  routes  surveyed  for  Illinois  &  Michi- 
gan Canal   167 

(August  23} — The  Clyboume  family  settle  at 
Chicago   loi 

1835 — (January)— Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  Com- 
pany incorporated   167 

(July  28) — John  Kinzie  commissioned  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  Peoria  County   75 

(September  6) — Chicago  becomes  a  precinct 
of   Peoria  County — Archibald  Clybourne 
appointed  first  Chicago  Constable, .  75,  103,  174 
(October  9) — Rev.  Isaac  McCoy  preaches 

the  first  Protestant  sermon    288 

John  H.  Fonda  describes  the  town  as  con- 
taining "about  fourteen  houses  and  not 
more  than  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
inhabitants ;  '*  fourteen  residents  assessed  as 
taxpayers     100,  101 

1826 —  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  first  visits  the  town ; 
Mark  Beaubien  becomes  a  resident ;  the 

Scott  family  settle  at  Gross  Point         106,  288 

(August  7}  First  Chicago  election  600 

1827 —  "Winnebago  War" — Chicago  militia  organ- 
ized 264-269 

Illinois  organized  into  four  judicial  circuits.  419 
Congress  appropriates  to  the  State  384,000 

acres  for  canal  purposes   167 

"Miller  House"  built  by  Samuel  Miller— 
Clybourne's  slaughter-house  built  on  the 
North  Branch   104-560 

1838 — (January  6) — Death  of  John  Kinzie  at  Fort 

Dearborn   75 

Fort  Dearborn  re-garrisoned   84 

Rev.  Isaac  Scarritt  preaches  in  the  "  Miller 
House"     288 

1829 —  Fifth  judicial  circuit  created  (including  Chi- 
cago)   419 

Towns  established  along  the  proposed  route 

of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal   167 

First  ferry  established  at  Chicago  (where 

Lake  Street  crosses  the  river)   197 

"Wolf  Tavern"  built  by  James  Kinzie  and 
Archibald  Caldwell  __   96 

1830 —  Chicago  surveyed  and  platted  by  Canal 
Commissioners  on  Canal  Section  9  (plat 

published  August  4)     in,  174 

First  bridge  across  Chicago  River  (South 

Branch,  near  Randolph-street  crossing   198 

Methodist  "Chicago  Mission  District" 
formed  and  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  appointed  to 

mission   288 

Death  of  Dr.  yle-ander  Wolcott   90 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Forbes  open  school 

in  the  "Dean  House"   114,  205 

Elijah  Wentworth  becomes  landlord  of  the 
Wolf  Tavern   96-103 

1 83 1 —  (January) — First  movements   toward  con- 
struction of  railroad  in  Illinois   244 

(January  15) — Cook  County  created,  and 

Chicago  designated  as  the  county  seat   116 

(March) — Cook  County  organized,  and  Chi- 
cago made  a  voting  precinct ;  first  election 

for  county  officers   116 

(March) — Appropriation  by  Congress  for 

light -house  240 

(June) — Troops  withdrawn  from  Fort  Dear- 
born— Colonel  T.  J.  V.  Owen,  Indian  Agent, 

placed  in  charge  of  fort   84,  90,  91 

(June) — First  county  roads  established  (pres- 
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ent  State  Street  and  Archer  Avenue,  and 
Madison  Street  and  Ogden  Avenue)......  117 

Cook  County  granted  twenty-four  canal  lots 

by  the  State   174 

(June  16) — First  Methodist  class  formed; 
Rev.  Stq>hen  R.  Begg^  appointed  to  the 

Chicago  Mission  _  388 

First  post-office  established — First  prayer 
meetings  held — John  Miller's  tannery  built 

on  North  Branch  115,  289,565 

Richard  J.  Hamilton  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  School  Lands  for  Cook  County . .  205 

Construction  and  fall  of  the  light-house  240 

Arrival  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  G.  W.  Dole, 
P.  F.  W.  Peck,  Mark  Noble,  Dr.  Elijah  D. 
Harmon,  and  other  prominent  early  settles  115 
1831-33 — First  Chicago  literary  society  formed...  473 
1833— (January)— First  Methodist  quarterly  meet- 

mg   388 

(March)— First  public  building  (the  "Estray 

Pen  "}  erected  i    174 

(April) — First  street  leading  to  the  lake  laid 

out  ;   192 

(April) — Breaking  out  of  "  Black  Hawk 

War"   266 

(May) — Captain  Gholson  Kercheval's  Chi- 
cago militia  company  organized — Settlers 
from  surrounding  country  take  refuge  in 
Fort  Dearborn— ^[May  21) — Captain  Je^ 
Brown's  Chicago  company  leave  Fort  Dear- 
bon  for  a  week's  campaign  against  the 
Indians — Robert  Kinzie,  Jean  Baptiste  Beau- 
bien form  companies  and  go  to  the  aid  of 

the  settlers  ,  266,  370 

(June  17) — Fort  Dearborn  garrisoned  by  a 
company  of  U.  S.  soldiers,  under  Captain 
William  Whistler — (July  10)— Steamer  "Shel- 
don Thompson  "  arrives  with  General  Scott 
and  troops  for  Black  Hawk  War,  and  brings 

cholera  ..   120,  131 

(August  3) — Black   Hawk  routed  at  Bad 

Axe   371 

(August  19) — First  Chicago  Sunday-school 

organized   389 

First  frame  business  building  erected—  First 
provisions  packed  and  shipped — First  saw- 
mill established   .133,566 

Chicago  Temperance  Society  organized   517 

Bridge  built  over  the  North  Branch   198 

1833 — (March  3) — First  appropriation  for"  improve- 
ment of  harbor  ($25,000)   122,  234 

(May  5)— First  Catholic  church  (Old  St. 

Mary's)  organized   290 

(May) — Garrison  transferred  from  Fort 
Brady  to  Fort  Dearborn — (May  19) — Rev. 
Jeremiah  Porter  preaches  his  first  sermon  in 

Chicago   299 

Qune  26)— First  Presbyterian  Church  organ- 
ized  ,  300 

(July  i)— Improvement  of   harbor  com- 
menced 122,  234 

(July  7) — First  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  300 
(August) — Town  incorporated — First  elec- 
tion of  town  officers  _.  ..    128,  174,  175 

(August)—"  Temple  Building,"  (First  Bap- 
tist church  building)  finished   315 

(September  26) — Treaty  with  the  Pottawat- 

omies  36,  122,  138 

(October)— School  Section  16  sold  at  public 
auction  at  $6.72  per  acre  (squai^inile^  ^  T  ^ 
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bounded  east  and  west  hy  State  anU  Hal- 
sted  streets,  and  north  and  south  by  Mad- 
ison and  Twelfth  streets)    133 

(October  19) — First  Baptist  Church  organ- 
wed     315 

(October) — Manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
plements (the  "Bull  Plow")  commenced  in 
Northern  Illinois  by  Asahel  Pierce,  at  Lake 

Street,  corner  of  Canal   566,  570 

(November  6) — First  fire  ordinance  passed, 

and  fire  warden  appointed  ,   221 

(November  7) — Ordinance  against  polluting 

the  river     191 

(November  26) — First  issue  of  the  "Chicago 

Democrat "  1 75,  36 1 

(November) — Code  of  local  laws  adopted — 
First  jail  (log)  erected — State  road  from 

Chicago  to  Vincennes  completed  175,  192 

Arrival  of  first  Chicago  lawyers — Trial  of 

first  larceny  case   421 

Fii^t  shipment  from  port  of  Chicago — Lum- 
ber-yard, brick-yard,  and  manufacture  of 

soap  and  candles  started  554,  555,  556 

(December) — Wharfing  privileges  defined — 
"  English  and  Classical  School  for  Boys " 

opened  141,  206 

Tremont  House  built  635 

1834 —  (January  4) — First  Presbyterian  church  dedi- 
cated  301 

(February  24)— First  profe^onal  public  en- 
tertainment 472 

(June  7) — Organization  of   Cook  County 
Militia  as  the  Sixtieth  Regiment  I.  S.  M . . .  272 

(September  i) — Sunday  law  passed   203 

(October) — First  authorized  town  loan — 
First  fire — First  Episcopal  religious  serv- 
ice   142,  221,  334 

(December  2) — "  Chicago  Lyceum  *'  insti- 
tuted   522 

Town  limits  extended;  South  Water  and 
Lake  streets  graded;  first  drawbridge  (Dear- 

bornStreet)   ....  ..  175-192-198 

First  vessel  enters  Chicago  River;  Chicago  & 
Vincennes  Railroad  incorporated;  Vigilance 
Committee  appointed  to  see  that  health  reg- 
ulations are  complied  with   241-245-594 

St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  organized; 
First  Methodist  church  building  erected. 334-325 
Death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  (McKillip)  Kinzie..  97 

First  divorce  suit  and  murder  trial...,   421 

First  piano  brought  to  Chicago  496 

Establishment  of  first  carriage-shop  and 

first  book-store   ...  567-414 

Great  immigration  from  the  East,  and  rise  in 
Chicago  real  estate    '33-i34 

1835 —  (February  12) — Second  State  Bank  incor- 
porated  527 

(May)  —  Opening  of  Government  Land- 
Ofiice  at  Chicago;  great  land  craze...  134-138 
(June) — Temporary  Board  of  Health  organ- 
ized; failure  to  negotiate  town  loan  of  $2,000 

for  sanitary  purposes    196-594 

(Augusts) — First  police  Constable  t  lected; 
municipal  law  passed  prohibiting  gaming- 
houses and  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday. 202-203 
(October) — First  fire' company  formed  ("  Pio- 
neer "  hook  and  ladder)   222 

(November) — Volunteer  Fire  Department 
organized;  court-house  erected  (one  story 


and  basement,  comer  Clark  and  Randolph 

Streets)      17&-222 

Cemetery  located;  town  seal  adopted..  141-176 
(December) — "Chicago  Branch  of  Illinois 
State  Bank"  established;  first  musical  or- 
ganization  52  7-496 

Town  organized  for  school  purposes;  school 
districts  established;  first  building  ejected 

specifically  for  school  purposes   207-208 

First  Swedenborgian  services  in  Chicago; 
first  term  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court.. ,  345-427 
Last  visit  of  Pottawatomies  to  receive  their 
annuities;  the  Beaubien  claim  entered  at 
Chicago  Land-Office,  and  Fort  Dearborn 
Reservation  bought  by  J.  B.  Beaubien. ..  36-85 
First  foundry  established;  population  of 

Chicago,  3,265   566-179 

United  States  Land  Office  established   148 

Ship  building  commenced   241 

(June  8) — First  issue  of  Chicago  American 

(weekly)   366-372 

(August  18) — Chicago  Bible  Society  organ- 
ized 356 

1836 —  Evacuation  of  Fort  Dearborn  as  a  military 

post   84,  160 

(January  i) — First  carrier's  address   413 

(January  16) — First  Chicago  Railroad  char- 
tered (Galena  &  Chicago  Union)    245 

January  18) — Chicago  Hydraulic  Company 
incorporated;  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany incorporated    185-246 

(May) — ^Arrival  of  Chicago's'  first  Homoeo- 
pathic physician   467 

(June  11) — First  Universalist  Society  organ- 
ized    343 

(June  29) — First  Unitarian  Society  organ- 
ized   343 

(July  4) — Commencement  of  construction  of 

canal  at  Bridgeport  -.   168 

(July  9) — The  Chicago  'American  calls  at- 
tention to  a  pond  of  water  on  Lake  Street, 
comer  of  La  Salle,  "  inhabited  by  frogs," 

and  smelling  disagreeably,  193 

(August  11) — First  Odd  Fellows  lodge  in 

Illinois  organized   514 

(September  14) — First  circus   472 

(October  n) — Chicago  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser established.  378 

(October) — First  meeting  of  Cook  County 

Medical  Society  466 

(November) — Chicago  Democrat  passes  into 

charge  of  John  Wentworth    371 

Troops  permanently  withdrawn  from  Fort 

Dearborn    84 

"  Archer  Road  "  laid  out  from  Chicago  to 
Lockport;  first  house  built  from  architectural 
designs;  first  flouring  mill  erected  (Gage  & 

Lyman's)    S^AS^A 

"Saloon  Building"  erected;  Canal,  Lake, 
and  Randolph  streets  tumpiked  and  bridged  192 
Lake  House  completed  634 

1837 —  (January  3) — Mechanics  Institute  organized  518 
(February  27) — Passage  of  Internal  Im- 
provement Bill,  making  appropriations  for 
railroads  and  canals— Legislature  legalizes 

the  suspension  of  specie  payments  528-530 

(March  2)— Rush  Medical  College  incor- 
porated     464 

(March  4)— Chicago  chartered  as  a  city   176 
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Establishment  of  the  Municipal  Court  443 

(March  31) — First  city  election ;  six  wards 

established  177-178 

(May) — First  Theater  License  granted  . . .  473 
(May  9)— First  permanent  Board  of  Health 

appointed  .   594 

(May  12) — First  Board  of  School  Inspec- 
tors elected  by  City  Council  209 

(June  i) — First  issue  of  City  Scrip    150 

Hune  25) — Dedication  of  (Old)  St  James 

Episcopal  church  334 

(Julyi) — First  City  Census  taken,  popula- 
tion, 4,170   r79 

(October) — First  Theater  opened  in  Sauga- 

nash  Hotel    474 

(November) — Chicago  and  Vicinity  Bible 

Society  organized  357 

Cook  County  attached  to  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit    428 

Chicago  Post-Oflice  first  made  a  distributing 

point   150 

First  Pamphlet  printed  in  Chics^o  412 

Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company 

chartered     531 

Manufacture  of  furniture  begun   567 

First  sash,  door  and  blind  factory  estab- 
lished   567 

Reward  offered  for  runaway  negro..  604 

Great  financial  panic  183 

838 —  (February) — First  steam  fire  engine   227 

(May  20) — License   granted  to  Chicago 

Theater   477 

(August   4) — Stephen  A.   Douglas's  first 

speech  in  Chicago    602 

"Canal  Cholera    among  laborers  on  Illinois 

&  Michigan  Canal   594 

First  Chicago  steamer  ("James  Allen") 

built   241 

Discussion  between  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 

John  T.  Stewart  in  Saloon  Building   180 

Drought,  and  business  depression   150 

First  Methodist  Church  building  moved 

from  North  to  South  Side  326 

Tirst  invoice  of    wheat   exported  from 

Chicago  (78  bushels)   555 

Manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  commenced 

by  S.  B.  Collins  570 

839 —  (February  15) — Municipal  Court  abolished, 
and  cases  pending  transferred  to  Circuit 

Court   178 

Fort  Dearborn   Addition  surveyed  and 

platted   160 

(February  19)— Union  Agricultural  Society 

mcorporated   378 

(March)  Management  of  school  fund  trans- 
ferred from  County  Commissioners  to  Com- 
mon Council   209 

(April  6) — Grand  Masonic  Lodge  of  Illi- 
nois formed     507 

(April  9) — "  Daily  Chicago  American  "  first 

'ssued  377-379 

(July) — Regular  steamboat  line  established 

between  Chicago  and  Buffalo   241 

(September  3) — Chicago  Colonization  So- 
ciety organized  608 

(October  27) — First  Tremont  House  burned  635 

(October  27) — Tremont  House  burned   223 

Bridge  and  ferry  difficulties — (June)  Sale  of 
Fort  Dearborn  addition — Great  fire  October 
sj'— Thanksgiving  Day  first  observed  150 


Disestablishment  of  the  Municipal  Court..  444 

First  law  book  published..  412 

Attempted  impeachment  of  Judge  Pear- 
son  444-445 

First  passenger  on  the  Underground  Rail- 
road to  Chicago  605-606 

Steamer  "  Illinois "  built  for  Chicago  by 

Oliver  Newberry  of  Detroit   618 

Rankin's  brass  foundry  established  (first) . .  567 
Granger's  iron  found^,  the  "  Chicago  Fur- 
nace "  established   1   567 

Engraving  commenced  by  S.  D.  Childs   414 

First  important  shipments  of  grain  and 

flour  555 

Commencement  of  brewing  561 

Dearborn-street  bridge  demolished   198 

1840 —  (January  i) — Washingtonian  Temperance 

Society  instituted   518 

(January  16) — First  meeting  of  Chicago 

Anti-Slavery  Society   608 

(February  24) — Daily  Chicago  Democrat 

first  issued  372 

Re-orgariization  of  School  System  under 
City  Charter-^-^ermanent  establishment  of 

Public  Free  Schools   ,   210 

(April  4)^WeekIy  Tribune  established  378 
(April  7) — Chicago  Bible  Society  organized 

as  auxiliary  to  American  Bible  Society  .  357-523 
(July  10)-— First  Cook  County  murderer 

hung  in  Chicago     273 

First  l)ook  compiled  and  printed  in  Chicago 

(•'Scammon's  Reports")  ._  413 

Clark-street  bridge  built.    (Floating  swing 
bridge)  -   199 

g>ctober) — City  organized  into  four  School 
istricts  ,   210 

(December) — Uniformity  of  School  text- 
books secured .  ^     211 

John  Stone  tried  for  murder  and  executed. 
"Know-nothing"  excitement   151 

1841 —  (February  6) — Young  Men's  (Library)  As- 
sociation, of  Chicago,  organized — First  Chi- 
cago Reading-room.  ,   521 

(February  27) — Office  of  City  Marshal  cre- 
ated  ,    179 

(May  3) — First  Unitarian  church  building 

dedicated  _   344 

Wells-street  bridge  constructed    199 

Great  temperance  revival    152 

Cook  County  first  supplied  with  Bibles  by 
Chicago  Bible  Society  357 

1842 —  (January  6) — The  Better  Covenant  (now 

The  Universalist)  established   384 

(March) — Trinity  Episcopal  Church  estab- 
lished ■v:'-,  336 

(May  27) — Abolitionist  State  Convention  at 
Chicago.   (First  State  Convention  in  the 

city)   608 

(June  i) — Organization  of  Second  Presb3rte- 

rian  Church   305 

(July  10) — Chicago  Bethel,  or  Mariner's 

Temperance  Society,  organized   518 

(July) — First  Propeller  built  on  Lake  Mich- 
iganj  launched   from  Averell's  Shipyard, 

(North  Side)  343 

First  shipment  of  wool  556 

Exports  of  Chicago  for  the  first  time  more 
than  the  imports   557 
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Washingtonian  Societv  organized — Federal 
Bankrupt  Law  passed— Martin  Van  Buren 

visits  Chicago    .    IS* 

Religious  work  commenced  among  the  Sea- 
men— Bethel  erected   354 

Washington  Guards,  Montgomery  Guards, 

and  Chicago  Cavalry  organized  275-27^ 

The  Western  Citizen  first  issued  383 

Vocal  music  introduced  in  schools   211 

(November  14) — Negro  sold  at  auction  on 
Clark  Street   605 

1842—  ^43 — Foreign  loan  of  $1,600,000  negotiated  to 

prosecute  work  on  Canal — Work  com- 
menced on  Canal  on  "shallow cut"  plan..  170 

1843—  (March  11)— Junior  Washingtonian  Tem- 
perance Society  organized   5 '  8 

/"March)— City  Hospital  burned  594 

(March  25) — Chicago  Society  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  organized.  September  7,  incor- 
porated    346 

First  book  compiled,  printed,  bound  and 

issued  in  Chicago  (Directory  for  1844)   413 

First  Eastern  Express  263 

First  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day — Great 

spring  snow  storms   152 

Chicago  Branch  of  State  Bank  discontinued  531 
Illegal  banking  established  in  Illinois.  .532,  533 
Immigration  of  Jewish  colony  to  Cook 

County  348 

(August  14)— Tabernacle  Baptist  Church 

organized  319 

Canal-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

organized   327 

St.  Paul's  Evangelical  United  Church  or- 
ganized  --  35' 

(September  25)— Young  Men's  Lyceum  or- 
ganized.  -'  5*2 

(October  2) — First  Chicago  Masonic  Lodge 

(Lafayette  Lodge,  No.  18)  chartered   507 

Mechanics'  Institute  chartered  as  a  corpora- 
tion  5<8 

Plan  first  conceived  of  pumping  water  from 

the  Chicago  into  the  Desplaines  170-171 

Organization  of  German  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation  334 

Chicago  Hide  &  Le-ather  Company  formed, 

Wii.iam  S.  Gurnee,  president   565 

(December  25)— (New)  St.  Mary's  Church 
opened      290 

1844 —  (February  28)— First  Odd  Fellows'  lodge 

established  (Union,  No.  9)   314 

(April) — First  medical  journal  issued — (Illi- 
nois Medical  and  Surgical  Journal)  384 

(April  22) — Establishment    of  Chicago 

Daily  Journal  377 

(May  20) — First  issue  of  Gem  of  the 
Prairie  (merged  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 

in  1852)  389-401 

(June  3) — University  of  St.  Mary's  of  the 

Lake  established   298 

(August  9) — Severe  storm  and  temado. 
Bank  building  and  residence  of  E.  H.  Had- 
duck  struck  by  lightning — Schooner  "  Dan- 
iel Whitney  "  lost  on  Lake  Michigan,  with 

all  on  board   

(August  20)— Independent  Order  of  Recha- 

oites  instituted  S'* 

(November  4)— Severe  wind-storm — Walls 
of  First  Baptist  Church,  then  in  process  of 
erection,  demolished     153 


First  homeopathic  pharmacy  established..  470 

Meat  first  packed  for  English  market  563 

The  first  "impartial  historian".   502 

First  edition  of  Mrs.  Juliette  Kinzie's  "Mas- 
sacre at  Chicago"  published  413 

La  Fayette  Chapter  (first  Masonic)  insti- 
tuted     513 

Seamen's  Society  organized   354 

1845—  (February) — Creation  of  County  Court  446 

First  Odd  Fellow's  Encampment  estab- 
lished  516 

Dearborn  School  Building  (First  perma- 
nent public  school  building)  erected  on  Mad- 
ison Street  opposite  McVicker's  Theater...  sii 
(May  15) — First    Chicago  Commandeiy 

(Apollo,  No.  i)  granted  a  dispensation  513 

(September   23) — Reformed  Presbyterian 

Church  organized   312 

(November  26) — First  issue  of  Chicago 
newspaper  printed  in  foreign  language, 

Chicago  Volksfreund  ..  .  154,  389 

First  chair  manufactory  established  570 

Large  immigration  of  Jews  to  Chicago  . . .  348 

Publication  of  first  book  of  poems  501 

First  Annual  Fair  of  Mechanic's  Institute..  519 
(November  8) — Independent  Order  of  Sons 

of  Temperance  instituted  518 

1846 —  (January) — St.  Andrews  Society  organized.  523 
(March  20) — Special  tax  for  street  improve- 
ments first  levied   154 

(April  9) — Establishment  of  the  Western 
Herald  (afterward  Congregational  Herald).  395 
(May  1 1) — War  declared  against  Mexico — 
(May  20)— Governor  Thomas  Ford  issues 
proclamation  calling  for  ttiirty  companies  of 
Illinois  volunteers  to  serve  twelve  months — 
(May) — Captains  Lyman  Mower  and  Elisha 
Wells  raise  Chicago  companies  which  are 
attached  to  First  Illinois  Regiment  Cap- 
tain C.  C. "  Sibley  enlists  company  of  regu- 
lars in  Chicago  279,  280 

(July  16)— Chicago  made  port  of  entry   244 

(July) — River  and  Harbor  Convention  236,  237 
(September) — Sisters  of  Mercy  commence 
work  in  Chicago — 1847 — Convent  of  Sisters 

incorporated   299 

(October  8) — State  School  Convention  at 

Chicago     212 

City  first  supplied  with  Bibles  by  Bible  So- 
ciety 358 

Organization  of  St.  Paul's  German  Lutheran 

Church   348 

Church  of  the  Holy  Name  established   297 

St.  Patrick's  Church— St.  Peter's  (German) 

— St.  Joseph's  (German)  established . .  294,  295 
North  Side  made  a  Catholic  parish  under 

charge  of  priests  of  College  of  St.  Mary's..  297 

New  England  Society  organized   522 

"Athens Quarries" discovered   570 

Establishment  of  first  stove  foundry  (Phoe- 
nix Foundry)       567 

1847 —  (February  16) — City  divided  into  nine  wards, 
one  alderman  to  be  elected  annually  from 

each,  and  hold  office  two  years   179 

^February  27)— Act  passed  adjusting  whaif- 

mg  privileges     239 

(March) — $2,600  in  money,  besides  supplies 
contributed  toward  sufiFerers  by  fafnine  in 
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(March) — $3,500  appropriated  by  Govprn- 

ment  for  Chicago  light-house   242 

(March  30) — County  Hospital  opened  in 

"TippecaDoeHall"  594 

(April  3)— Victory  of  Buena  Vista  cele- 
brated   154 

(April  27)— St.  George  Society  orguiized..  523 
(May) — "  Scammon  School "  building  erect- 
ed on  West  Madison  Street,  near  Halsted .  212 
(May) — "Chicago  Horse  Company"  raised 
for  Mexican  War — Attached  to  Fifth  Regi- 
ment as  infantry..  281,  282 

(June  28) — Opening  of  Rice's  first  theater  .  484 
(July  i) — Organization  of  Third  Presbyterian 

Church  ...    J   306 

(July  10)— First  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  401 
Quly  22-23) — Quinn    Chapel  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  organized  333 

(August  10) — First  number  of  Watchman 
of  the  Prairie  issued  (afterward  Christian 

Times,  Baptist  and  Anti-Slavery)   402 

(August  15) — First  German  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  organized   33 1 

(August) — Weekly  steamboat  communica- 
tion established  with  Sault  Ste.  Marie  242 

(NovemberJ — Chicago  Hussars  and  Chicago 

Artillery  Company  organized   279-285 

(November  14) — Indiana-street  Methodist 

Episcopal  church  dedicated  328 

^November  15)— St.  Peter's  Society  organ- 
ized  523 

Wells,  Madison  and  Randolph-street  bridges 

completed    199 

Ferries  established   202 

Oats  first  exported   556 

Insane  Asylum  erected   597 

First  Odd  Fellow's  funeral   515 

(December) — First  Law  School  opened, . ..  447 
McCormick  Reaper  manufactory  established  569 

1847-  48 — Fifth  Illinois  Regiment  in  Santa  F^  283 

1848—  (January)— " Market  Building"  (First  City 

building)  erected    180 

(January  15) — First  telegram  received  in 

Chicago  ffrom  Milwaukee)  _   263 

Chicago  Democrats  first  divided  on  free- 
soil  question   154 

(February  14)— First  Norwegian  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church  organized   349 

(March  i) — Contract  let  for  building  first 
thirty-two  miles  of  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 

Railroad   348 

(March  13) — Formation  of  Chicago  Board 

of  Trade  581,  582 

(April  10)— The  "General  Fry"  (first  boat) 
passes  over  lUinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  155,  171 
(April  16) — Formal  opening  of  Illinois  & 

Michigan  Canal   171 

(April)  —  Illinois   Staats    Zeitung  estab- 
lished  389 

(May)  —  Southwestern  Pkmk  Road  com- 
menced   197 

(May  28) — First  services  in  North  Presby- 
terian church.  310 

(June  27) — Chicago  first  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Atlantic  Ocean   155 

(July) — First  United  States  Court  opened..  448 
(October  18) — Fifth  Illinois  Regiment  mus- 
tered out  of  service  at  Alton   283 

(October) — Northwestern  Journal  of  Hom- 
eopathy first  issued   402 


Clark  Street  numbered  fnun  South  Water 

to  Randolph     192 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  erection  of 

Chicago  Marine  Hospital   342 

Chicago  has  her  first  ten  miles  of  railroad..  262 
The  "  Pioneer  "  (first  locomotive)  placed  on 
Galena  &  Chicago  Railroad,  to  run  from 

Chicago  to  the  Desplaines   249 

First  car  and  locomotive  shop  established. 

(Now"  Scoville  Iron  Works")  .'568 

First  telegraph  office  263 

First  Jewish  religious  congregation  348 

Cholera  epidemic    595 

First  cattle  yards— (near  intersection  of 
West  Madison  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue).  563 

School  first  opened  at  Bridgeport   213 

Hibernian  Benevolent  Society  organized. . .  523 
(December  18) — Excelsior  Society  organ- 
ized  523 

American  Odd  Fellow  (first  organ  of  secret 

societies)  started   — — —  402 

Small-pox  epidemic  in  vicinity  of  Chicago — 

First  gratuitous  vaccination   594 

1849— (February  i) — Galena  &  Chicago  Union 

Railroad  opened  to  Elgin  _ 

(March  5)— St.  Ansgarius  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian Church  organized   338 

(March  12) — Great  flood  .  . .  200-301 

(March) — Clark-street  bridge  carried  away 

by  ice  jam   199 

(March  29)— First  Chicago  parties  emigrate 

to  California  -.   155 

(April) — Mayor's  Court  instituted  448 

(May)— Chicago  Temperance  Savings  Asso- 
ciation organized    518 

(July  21)— Great    fire,    Tremont  House 

burned  the  second  time  155,  635 

(August  i) — Thirty  deaths  from  cholera. 595 
(August  16) — Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  estab- 
lished  299 

First  Jewish  Synagogue  (South  Clark  Street) 

opened  348 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  organized  333 

Chicago  German  Odd  Ball  organized   285 

Banking  exchanges  with  California  inaug- 
urated  536 

Bank  panic  535 

(October) — "of  Common  Pleas"  added  to 

title  of  "Cook  County  Court"  448 

(October) — Northern  Indiana  &  Chicago 
Railroad  Company  consolidated  with  North- ' 

em  Indiana  _  360 

Tobacco  first  manufactured   570 

1849-  50— "Northwestern  Plank  Road  constructed.  197 

Principal  streets  of  city  planked   192 

1850 —  (January  16) — "Sons  of  Penn"  organized..  523 
(March  18) — Church  of   the  Atonement 

(Episcopal)  established  337 

(July  30) — Appearance  of  first  opera.  499 

Burning  of  Rice's  theater   489 

(July) — Methodist  Calvintstic  Church  organ- 
wed    330 

(September  4) — City  first  lighted  with  gas.  155 
(September  18) — Passage  of  the  Fugitive 

Slave  Bill  608 

General  numbering  of  streets   192 

(September  20) — 2,595,000  acres  of  land 
along  the  route  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
granted  to  Illinois  /TTt^.-ftS^T^ 
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(October) — Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany obtain  possession  of  unoccupied  por- 
tioD  of  Fort  Dearborn  Reservation  in  con- 
sideration of  $45,000  paid  to  Government.  255 
(October  22)— Mass-meeting  held  condemn- 
ing the  Fugfitive  Slave  Bill,  and  defying  its 
enforcement  in  Chicago   608 

g October  24) — Great  Speech  of  Stephen  A. 
ouglas  at  Chicago  608-609 

(October  26J — Organization  of  the  Printers' 

Union   415 

(October  29"! — "  Illinois  General  Hospital 
of  the  Lake  "  opened  in  the  old  Lake  House  597 
St.  Louis'  Church  (French  Catholic)  estab- 
lished  296 

Christian  Church  organized   351 

Oicago  Medical  Society  formed  466 

Night  school  opened  at  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tute  520 

Teachers'  Association  formed  ,,.    213 

Elgin  and  Genoa  Plank  Road  organized...  197 

1850-  51 — Western  Plank  Road  organized    197 

United   States   Marine    Hospital  erected  598 

185 1 —  (January)— Rice's  second  theater  complet- 
ed :  _  490 

(February  xo) — Grant  of  land  by  State  to 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  ...  255 

(February  11) — Scotch  Temperance  Soci^y 

formed  518 

(Februaryi4)— Legislature  creates  a  "Chi- 
cago Board  of  Health  " — House  of  Refuge 

established  

Office   of  City  Collector  established   182 

(February  15) — Chicago    City  Hydraulic 

Company  incorporated  186-187,  59*5 

Board  of  Water  Commissioners  created  ...  179 

Legal  Banking  established    537 

(February  17) — Act  of  1836,  incorporating 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  repealed  .252 
(February)— Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany incorporated  by  Act  of  State  Legisla- 
ture 253 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad 

Company  organized   259 

Police  Court  established   449 

(May  20) — Grace  Einscopal  Church  organ- 
ized  _  .-^  337 

(May  22) — First   Omgregational  Church 

organized    339 

(June  7) — Trial  of  first  fugitive  slave  case.  450 
(June  26) — Tabernacle  Baptist  church  build- 
ing destroyed  by  fire   320 

(August  24) — State-street  Methodist  Epis* 

copal  Church  organized    329 

September) — Comer  Stone  of  County  and 

City  Court  House  laid  :   180-181 

Communion  service  presented  to  Saint  Ans- 

garlus  Church  by  Jenny  Lind.  338 

Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Railroad .  Company 

chartered     257 

First  mortuary  record  published   594 

Bridewell  opened   204 

Soap  factory  of  Charles  Cleaver  located  at 

"  Cleaverville,"  now  Oakland...  565 

[85  a — (January) — Sangamon  (Wa^ington)  School 

opened    213 

Franklin  School  opened  ^   213 

(January  13) — First  bank  in  Chicago  organ- 
ized under  State  General  Banking  Law 
(Marine Bank,  J.  Y.  Scammon)  537 


(January) — Galena  &  Chic^  Union  and 
the  Aurora  Branch  Railroad  commence  joint 

business  257 

(February  7)— Western  Tablet  (Catholic  lit- 
erary periodical)  established  407 

(February  20) — Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
completed  to  Chicago  (first  Eastern  trunk 

line)   259 

(February  20) — First  through  train  from  the 
east,  via  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  entered 

Chicago  ....   156 

(March) — Inauguration  of  construction  of 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  353-354 

(May  21) — Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pleted to  Chicago  361 

(May  3i) — Fintt  construction  train  over 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  enters  Chi- 
cago 156,  261 

(June)—"  Chicago  Typographical  Union  " 

chartered  415 

"Mercy  Hospital "  incorporated   598 

City  Council  pass  Ordinance  allowing  Illinois 
Central  to  lay  tracks  parallel  with  Lake 

Shore  ,  255 

(September)— lUmois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany commence  work  on  Lake  Shore  Break- 
water  >  .-  255 

(September  16) — Daily  Democratic  Press 

established  407 

(October  14)— Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago  Railroad  Coinpany  organized  ...  261 
Chicago  &  Mississippi  Railro^  Company 

chartered   259 

(October)--Van  Buren-street  German  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  organized.  331 

(November)---Spiritualistic  Society  formed .  353 
(December  i)-— Plymouth  Congregational 

Church  organized    341 

"  Union  Car  Works"  built — American  Car 

Works  completed  568 

"  Athens  Marble  "  first  used  for  facing  build- 
ings   570 

Owen-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

organized     330 

Maxwell-street  German  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  organized   332 

Saint  Michael's  Church  established  . . .  295 

1852-  53-  -Conflict  between  legal  and  illegal  banking  539 

1853 —  (January  1) — First  taumber  of  Christian 

Banker  issued   541 

(January  5) — Establishment  of  Northwest- 
em  Christian  Advocate  40B 

(January) — Swedish  Immanuel  Evangelical 

Lutheran  Church  o^anized  350 

(February  3) — ^Tabernacle  Baptist  Church 

E est  Side)  dedicated  321 
^ruary    11)  —  Canal-street  Methodist 
urch    organized    as  "Jefferson-street 

Methodist"  327 

(February  12) — Legislative  act  passed  pre- 
venting, immigration  of  free  negroes  into 

Illinois  _  604 

(February   22)— Dedication  of  first  Odd 

Fellows  Hall   516 

^February) — Recorder's  court  et^lisbed..  451 
(March) — Duly  steamboat  commanication 

established  witfi  Milwaukee   34a 

(March) — Jac^K>n  Guards  organized  385 

(April  35)-— Salem  Baptist  Chiuc^^ganized  313 
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(April  25) — Passenger  truns  on  Michigan 
Southern  &  Michigan  Central  collide  at 
Grand  Crossing,  near  city — Eighteen  killed 

and  many  wounded    157 

fMay) — First  conviction  of  a  counterfeiter 

in  the  U.  S.  Court  451 

Qune  15} — New  England  Congregationalist 

Church  organized  ■-   342 

(July)— Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 

organized   309 

(September  5)— Attempt  to  assassinate  Allen 

Finkerton  on  Clark  Street    157 

(November) — Office  of  Superintendent  of 

Schools  created  ^  214 

(November    20)  —  Soutii  Congregational 

Church  organized   341 

(December  19) — Trial  of  George  W.  Green, 

Chicago  banker,  for  murder  of  his  wife   157 

Northwestern  University  located  at  Chicago  2 1  g 
Chicago  Evangelist  first  issued  (merged 
into  the  New  York  Evangelist  in  1855)  ...  407 

Garden  City  Institute  established  220 

First  Congregational  church  building  de- 
stroyed by  fire    340 

First  Swedish  Church  organized  324 

First  Swedish  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

organized  332 

Zoar  Baptist  Church  organized   323 

Church  of  St.  Francis  D'Assissium  organized  297 
Lithographic  house  established   415 

1853-  54 — First  distilleries  561 

1854 —  (February  22) — "  Chicago  Light  Guards  " 

organized   285 

(February) — Act  passed  to  enable  Chicago 

to  borrow  $100,000  for  use  of  water  works.  182 
Second  system  of  waterworks  inaugurated  188 
(April  25) — "  National  Guards  "  organized.  285 
(April  27) — Severe  storm  on  lake — Seven 

vessels  wrecked  near  Chicago  243 

(May  15)—"  Emmet  Guards  "  organized . . .  285 
(September  i) — Stephen  A.  Douglas  pre- 
vented from  speaking  in  Chicago  by  a 

mob  610-611 

Deaths  from  cholera  1,424   154 

(September  29)— Washington  Independent 

Regiment  organized   284,  286 

Establishment  of  Staats  Zeitung  threat- 
ened by  a  mob,  on  account  of  hostility  of 

the  paper  to  Nebraska  bill  390 

Cholera  epidemic    597 

St.  James*  Hospital  incorporated  598 

First  homeopathic  hospital  established  470 

Chicago,  St  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad 

originated   257 

"Joliet  &  Chicago   Railroad  Company" 

chartered   259 

Locomotive  manufactory  established  (Pur- 
chased by  Galena  &  Chicago  Railroad  Co),,  568 

Dearborn  Seminary  established  220 

"  Furst  &  Bradley   Manufacturing  Com- 
pany" established   569 

"  Chicago  Woodenware  Manufactory  *'  estab- 
lished (only  establishment  then  in  the  West, 

and  largest  in  the  United  States)  570 

Manufacture  of  musical  instruments  com- 
menced  570 

Two  flouring  milk  in  Chicago,  "Chicago 

Mills  "  and  **  Adams  Mills  *'   564 

First  Republican  majority  in  Chicago   603 

(November  25) — Shields'  Guards  organized  3^5 


(December  19) — Sodth  Presf^rterian  Church 

organized   311 

1855 —  (January) — Hahnemann  College  chartered,  471 
(January  25  to  February  7) — Embargo  of 
railroad  traffic  on  account  of  snowstorm..  157 
(February  i) — "William  Tell  Guards"  or- 
ganized  _   286 

(February  14)— Board  of  Sewerage  Com- 
missioners incorporated   1 79 

(February  15) — Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary chartered  356 

(March)— "Beer  Riot"   614-616 

Railroad  connection  established  between 

Chicago  and  Burlington,  Iowa.   258 

(April  25)— Northern  Indiana  &  Michigan 
Southern  railroad  companies  "^nsolidated.  260 
(April  i8)— Grand  Lodge  of  1.  O.  of  G.  T. 

instituted    518 

(May  3) — "  Chicago  Guards  of  Liberty  "  or- 
ganized  286 

(June  18)— Trial  of  Beer  Rioters   453 

(June  23) — Office  of   Superintendent  of 

Schools  erected  179 

(December  28)— Main  line  of  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  completed   255 

Police  Department  created — ^Three  precincts 

designated   203 

First  Masonic  Council  in  Chicago  chartered.  513 

Three  flouring  mills  in  Chicago   564 

First  type  foundry  established   570 

Chicago  Phrenological  Society  organized..  523 
Consolidation  of  companies  forming  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 

Company  »   258 

Consolidation  of  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  and 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  railroads, 

under  latter  name  257 

Land  Department  of  Illinois  Central  Rail* 

road  organized  256 

(August  10) — "Highland  Guards"  oigani-  ^ 

ized   286 

(September) — Severe  storms— Brig  "Tus- 
carora  "  wrecked  on  the  i8th,  just  outside  the 

the  harbor — "  Seneca  "  (steam  tug)  explodes 
October  16,  in  river,  while  passing  the  Ran- 
dolph-street bridge   243 

Enforcement  of  Sunday  law  attempted  157 

(October  22) — Old  Settlers'  Society  organ- 
ized  158 

(October)— Schooner  "  Mark  H.  Sibley  "and 
barque  "Pathfinder"  sunk  in  Chicago  outer 

harbor  243 

(November)— North's  National  Amphithe- 
ater finished  494 

(December) — Moseley  public  school  fund 

established  215 

Surveys  for  sewerage  system   192 

Plan  of  draining  city  into  the  river,  and 
thence  into  lake  adopted...    191 

1856—  (February) — First  Editorial  Convention  in 

Illinois  390 

(February  22) — St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 

organized  337 

j[March  19) — National  Guards  Cadets  organ- 
ized 1   285 

(April  8)— Edina  Place  Baptist  Church  or- 
ganized 321 

(April  24)— Chicago  Historical  Society  or- 
ganized 523 

(April)— <!:hicago  Dragoons  organizedzT^..  286 
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(May) — First  steam-tugs  158 

(May  31) — Kansas  Meeting  in  Court-house 
Square,  addressed  by  James  H.  Lane..  6ii-6ia 
(May)— Propeller  "  Bay  State  "  sunk  in  Chi- 
cago harbor   243 

(June  i) — First  suburban  trains— Chicago 

and  Hyde  Park..   255 

(July) — First  direct  clearance  made  from 

Lake  Michigan  for  Europe   243 

(September  19) — Lake  House  ferry-boat  cap- 
sized and  ten  drowned   2c  2 

(October  8) — Chicago  High  School  opened 

 _.   218-219 

(October)- Brigs  "A.  R.  Cobb'*  and 
"  Happy  Go  Lucky  "  wrecked  outside  the 

harbor^  and  other  vessels  disabled...   243 

(November  is)— Union  Park  Baptist  Church 

organized  322 

(November  28)— First  wooden  pavement 

laid  on  Wells  Street   158 

(December  2) — Severe  storm— Crew  of  the 
"  Charles  Howard "  rescued  by  Chicago 

volunteers   158 

(December  7)— Olivet  Presbyterian  Church 

organized   315 

(December  14)— Berean  Baptist  Church  or- 
ganized     334 

(December)  —  Rounds*  Printer's  Cabinet 
issued  (the   first  -monthly  typographical 

journal  in  the  United  States)    411 

(December}— Schooners  "N.  C.  Walton" 
and  "  Charles  Howard  "  wrecked  in  Chicago 

harbor   243 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  established   354 

First  train  run  into  new  depot  of  Illinois 

Central  on  Lake  Shore   255 

First  sewers  laid   192 

"  Ogden  "  and  "  Moseley  "  schools  estab- 
lished  216 

Madison -street  bridge  built  at  city  ex- 
pense (first)  202 

Rush-street  iron  bridge  built   202 

Six  flouring  mills  in  Chicago   564 

"  German  Chicago  Artillery,"  "  Washington 
Grenadiers,"  and  "Washington  Rifles"  or- 
ganized  -   286 

-(February  18)— City  charter  revised — Ap- 
pointive power  transferred  from  Council  to 


Mayor — Treasury  department  established 
with  City  Comptroller  at  head — Police  Court 
created — Boanl  of  Education  re-organized.  179 

/February  8)— Great  freshet  

(March  3) — Riot  at  the  polls  

(April  i)— Severe  gale— -iSix  vessels  wrecked 
in  vicinity  of  Chicago,  fifteen  seamen  lost.. 
(April  20) — "Dens  on  the  Sands"  broken 

up  by  a  mob  _   158 

(April  1)— Chicago  Record  (First  Chicago 

Episcopal  journal)  established  411 

(April)— Church  of  the  Holy  Communion 

established  337 

Church  of  the  Ascension  or^nized  337 

(May  4) — High  grade  established  on  South 

Side   159 

(June  19)— William  Jacluon  executed  on 

Reuben  Street  (now  Ashland  Avenue)   159 

(May  7)  St.  Paul's  (Universalist)  Church 

dedicated   343 

(June) — Permanent  City  Hospital  erected..  596 
(July  13)— Wabash-avenue  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  commenced  329 

(July  26) — Desplaines-street  Metiiodist  Epis- 
copal church  dedicated   329 

(July) — First  Nicholson  pavement  laid  194 

(September) — German  Medical  Society  or- 
ganized  .■    467 

(October  19) — Great  fire  in  Chicago  226 

(December) — New  St.  James*  Episcopal 

Church  opened     335 

Brown  and  Foster  school  buildings  erected 

— First  steam-heating  of  school  building  216 

(July)— Iron  mills  (Ward's)  established  on 

North  Branch   569 

Capital  invested  in  iron  .works,  car  manu- 
factures, etc.,  $1,700,000  569 

Nine  flouring  mills  in  Chicago..--   564 

Street  grade  raised   193 

Village  of  Cleavervilte  laid  out  565 

St  Louis,  Alton  &  Chicago  Railioad  Com- 
pany organized   259 

Great  financial  panic  159,  572,  573 

Merchant's  Saving  &  Trust  Company  or- 
ganized (Only  financial  institution  organized 
prior  to  1858  now  (1884)  existing  in  Chi- 
cago;  S49 
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